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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


& as in ale, fate. Also see S, below. 

i “ senate, chaotic. 

& glare, care, and as e in there See S, below. 

& “ am, at. 

ft ‘‘ arm, father. 

A. “ ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 

In rapid speech this vowel readily be- 
comes more or less obscured and like the 
neutral vowel or a short u (ti). 

€i final, regal, where it is of a neutral or ob- 
scure quality. 

5 all, fall, 
e '' eve. 
t “ elate, evade. 

ft ** end, pet. The characters a, and d are 

used for a, ac in German, as in Baedeker, 
Grafe, Handel, to the values of which 
they are the nearest English vowel 
sounds The sound of Swedish d is also 
sometimes indicated by sometimes 
by d or (1 

S “ “ fern, her, and as ^ m sir. Also for o, oe, 
in German, as m Gothe, Goethe, Ortel, 
Oertel, and for eu and oeu in French, as 
m Neufchfi-tel, Cre^vecoeur; to which it 
18 the nearest English vowel sound 
e “ agency, judgment, where it is of a neutral 
or obscure quality, 
i “ ice, quiet, 

i quiescent. 

I ‘‘ ill, fit. 

5 old, sober. 

i “ “ obey, sobriety, 
ft “ “ orb, nor. 

6 “ odd, forest, not. 

0 atom, carol, where it has a neutral or ob- 

scure quality. 

01 “ “ oil, boil, and for eu in German, as in 

Feuerbach. 

W “ food, fool, and as u in rude, rule, 
ou “ house, mouse, 
u use, mule, 
fl '' “ unite, 
tl “ cut, but. 

V full, put, or as oo in foot, book. Also for 
u m German, as in Munchen, Mtiller, 
and u in French, as in Buchez. Bud6; to 
which it is the nearest English vowel 
sound. 
a ** urn, bum. 
y ‘‘ ** yet, yield. 

B the Spanish Habana, Cdrdoba, where it is 
like a V made with the lips alone, instead 
of with the teeth and lips, 
ch chair, cheese. 


D as in the Spanish Almodovaiilgada, where 
it is nearly like /^English then, 
this. 

g ‘‘ go, get. ‘ 

a “ the German Landtag, ' ch in Feuer- 

bach, buch; where it k;uttural sound 
made with the back lof the tongue 
raised toward the soflate, as in the 
sound made in cleariijc throat, 
u “ j in the Spanish Jijona, the Spanish 
glia; where it is a fkve somewhat 
resembling the sounl h in English 
hue or y m 3 '^ct, but s|;er. 
hw “ wh m which. 

K “ ch in the German ich, Albt, and g in the 
German Arensberg, Menburg, where 
it IS a fricative soundle between the 
tongue and the hard p toward which 
the tongue is rai8(*a. resembles the 
sound of h in hue, oin yet, or the 
sound made by beginito pronounce a 
ky but not completin|f» stoppage of 
the brea(-h The charr k is also used 
to indicate the rough. rail's or frica- 
tives of some of the (Jtal languages, 
as of Ih in the word in. 
n ** in sinker, longer, 
ng sing, long. 

N “ the French bon, Bourhand m in the 
French fitampes, wht is equivalent 
to a nasalizmg of tho'cedmg vowel. 
This effect is approxtely produced 
by attempting to pwnce “onion” 
without touching the of the tongue 
to the roof of the mt The corre- 

r ndmg nasal of Poriese is also m- 
ited by N, as in the * of ISao Antao. 
sh “ “ shine, shut, 
th “ “ thrust, thin. 

TH “ “ then, this. 

zh “ z in azure, and s in pleasu 

An apostrophe [^] is sometimcsed to denote 
a glide or neutral connecting vl, as in ta'b’l 
(table), kaz”m (chasm). 

Otherwise than as noted ab, the letters 
used m the rcspellmgs for promation are to 
receive their ordinary English wls. 

When the pronunciation is eciently shown 
by indicating the accented syllft, this is done 
without respellmg; as in the casivery common 
English words, and words whicte so spelled as 
to insure their correct pronunebn if they are 
coriectly accented l*ronuncia;i is discussed 
in the New Intebnational EteLopEDiA. 
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M cADOO, William Gibbs (1863- the 18th Infantry in France. As commander 
). An American cabinet of the 38th Infantry, he took part in the second 
officei (see VoL XV). In 1913 Battle of the Marne and in other campaigns, 
he was appointed fiecretary of He was credited with breaking the great Ger- 
the Treasury by President Wil- man offensive on the Marne on July 15, 1918, 
son. Ills tenuie of this office and won the sobriquet of “The Rock of the 
was maiked by the enormous complications and Marne.” In July, 1924, he was promoted to 
transactions of the eiitiance of the United the rank of major general and in the same year 
States into the World War, and iii this work he retired on account of physical disability. He 
showed great versatility and efficiency. In addi- received decorations from the American, French, 
tion to his duties as Secretary of the Treasury, and Ttaliaii governments. He wrote History of 
he was also Director General of Railways in the Thirteenth Regiment (1905) 

1917-19 and ex-offieio chairman of the Federal McALLISTEH, Addams Stratton (1875- 

Reserve Board. lie resigned as Secretaiy of the ). An American electiical engineer (see 

Treasury on Dec. 10, 1918, and as Director Gen- VoL. XIV). During 1918 he became connected 
eial of Railways on Jan 10, 1919. On May 7, with the Ordnance Department, Washington, 
1914, he married Eleanor Wilson, daughter of D. C., and in 1921 with the Bureau of Standards. 
President Woodrow Wilson. In the Democratic Since 1923 he has been engineer-physicist of the 
National Convention held in New York City in Bureau of Standards He contiibuted many arti- 
1924, McAdoo and Goveiiioi Smith of New York cles on engineering subjects to technical publica- 
conti oiled enough \otes to checkmate each other, turns during the period 1914-24 and published The 
The result was that neither was nominated, and Descendants of John Thomson (1917). He com- 
John W. Davis was selected as a compromise can- piled and edited the National Directory of Com- 
didate aftei more than 100 ballots had been cast, modity Rpevificatxons (U. S Dept of Commerce, 
Later, Mr. McAdoo engaged in law practice at 1925), Standard Year Book (1927); Directory 
Los Angeles and Washington, D C , taking little of Commercial Testing and College Research 
part in the presidential campaign of 1928. Sec Laboratories (1927), Standards and Specifica- 
Railways. tions in the Wood-Using Industries (1927). 

MACALESTER COLLEGE. A coeducational McANDREW, William (1863- ). An 

liberal arts college under Presb> tei laii auspices Ameiican school administrator and editor. He 
at St. Paul, Minn , opened in 1*885, as the out- was born at Ypsilanti, Mich., and graduated at 
growth of two academies founded by a pioneer the University of Michigan (1886) He was 
missionaiy in Minnesota, the Rev. Edward Duf- superintendent of schools at St. Clair, Mich., 
field Neill, D.D. The number of students in- (1886-88), teacher and principal of the Hyde 
creased fiorn 399 in 1913 to 497 in 1927 -28, the Park High School, Chicago (1889-91), and for 
faculty fiom 21 to 56 inembers, and the library two years district passengei agent of the Great 
fiom *13,690 to 19,300 volumes. The endowment Nortlieni Railway at St. Paul, Minn. He then 
of the college in 1928 amounted to $1,259,837 became principal of the Piatt Institute High 
and the income to $220,832 in 1927-28, The School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1892-98) and later or- 
Macalester Foiwnid Movement, launched in 1925, ganized the Washington Irving High School (for 
seined for the college $825,000 in pledges and girls) of New York City, serving as principal 
gifts, of which amount o\er $400,000 was given until 1914. For ten years (1914-2^4), he was as- 
hy the Board of Trustees; betw'een 1924 and sociate superintendent of schools in New York 
1928, four new buildings were elected on the City and was then called to Chicago as superin- 
campus: a gymnasium and a men’s doriiiitoiy, tendent of schools of that city. In the same 
each costing approximately $200,000; a central year ( 1924 ), he became editor of the 
heating ]dant; and the piesideiit’s residenee. Review In 1927 his retention in office at Chi- 
Amoiig the outstanding gifts to the college was cago heeame a political issue because of the 
that of $50,000 from Thomas W. Synott to he campaign promise of Mayor William Hale 
held in tiust by the Board of Chiistian Edu- Thompson to bring about his removal. A trial 
cation of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for was begun on charges of insubordination, but 
the maintenance of a chair in the Deportment vaiious other accusations were inj'ected into the 
of Religious Education. President, John C. proceedings After hearings occupying several 
Acheson, A M., LL D. months, the Board of Education voted foi his dis- 

McALEXANDER^ Ulysses Grant (1864- missal. His contract had already expired. U 
). An American army officer, boin in Dun- continued as editor of the Educational Revu 
das, Mich. He was graduated from the United and in that capacity won commendation f 
States Military Academy in 1887 and cominis- well-known educators thioughout the coi’j 
sioned second lieutenant in the same year. Dur- He is the author of The Public and Its 
ing the Spanish-Ameriean War, he served in (1916). /oZ- 

the field and was recommended for promotion MacARTHIJR, Douglas (1880- tober 
for gallantry under fire. He saw service also in American soldier, born in Arkansas , jiq, 
the Philippines and in 1906 was a member of the graduated from the United States Mi'ng and 
General Staff Corps. After serving as instructor eniy in 1903 and was commissioned ^d Raven 
of troops in 1916-17, he was given command of ant of engineers in the same year. Mcnvalca 
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appointed colonel of infantry in the National 
Army and in the same year became Chief of 
Staff of the 42d Division. He commanded the 
84th Infantry Brigade in 1918 and the 42d Divi- 
sion later in the same year. He took part in all 
the great operations in France and served with 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. He was 
made a brigadier general of the Regular Army in 
1920, and major general in 1925. In 1919 he wag 
appointed superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy and in 1922-25 commanded 
the Department of the Philippines. He received 
several divisional citations and decorations from 
the French, Italian, and Belgian governments. 

liIcBAIN, Howard Lee (1880- ). An 

American lawyer and educator, born in Toronto, 
Canada He graduated from Richmond (Va. ) 
College in 1 900 and af tewai d studied at Columbia 
and the University of Chicago. After teaching 
in schools in Richmond, he lectured on constitu- 
tional history at the University of Virginia. 
He was appointed instructor of political science 
at Columbia in 1907, and in 1900 he became 
dean of the College of Political Science at George 
Washington University. Fiom 1910 to 1913, he 
was associate professor of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1913-17 he 
was associate professor of municipal science and 
administration and in 1917-25 Eaton piofessor 
at Columbia University. Since 1 925 he has been 
Ruggles piofessor of constitutional law there. 
He was a member of many legal and learned so- 
cieties and the author of How We Are Governed 
tn Virginia and the 'Nation (1908); The Law 
and Practice of Municipal Home Rule (1910); 
American City Progress and the Law (1917); 
The New Constitutions of Europe (with L. 
Rogers, 1922) ; The Livvng Constitution (1927) ; 
Prohibition, Legal and Illegal (1928). 

McCABBISON, Robert (1878- ). An 

Irish physician. Born in Lisburn, County An- 
trim, ne was educated at Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, and entered the Indian Medical Service 
in 1901. He developed a special inteicst in 
goitre and cretinism and during 1913-14 investi- 
gated these affections for the Goveinment. 
Later, he visited many medical centres in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries to lecture on goitre and 
made a tour of the United States for this pur- 
pose in 1921. His major writings are Collected 
Papers on Goitre and Cretinism (1916) ; The 
Thyroid Gland in Health and Disease (1917); 
Studies in Deficiency Disease (1921), and The 
Simple Goitres (1928). He was placed in charge 
of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor on its es- 
tablishment and was a special worker for the 
Research Fund Association of India, 1918-26. 

MACAULAY, Rose ( ’- ). A British 

novelist, who was also a journalist and a 
poetress. Her novels, full of humor and wit, 
powerful description and sound character studies, 
depict the age in which she lived, often with a 
satiric turn. They are The Fumaee (1907); 
Mliat Not, A Prophetic Comedy (1919); PoU 
^ism (1920); Dangerous Ages (1921); Mys- 
V at Geneva (1922); Told by an Idiot 
) ; Orphan Island 0^24) ; and Crewe Train 
) . Her poems include The Two Blind 
'cs (1914). Her essays were collected in 
^ Commentary ( 1 925 ) , and she wrote one 
rect usage of the English language en- 
words and Claptrap (1915). 

T), Charles Caldwell (1859- ). 

lawyer and public official (see 
\om 1910 to 1926 he served as 


a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, being chairman at various periods after 
1916. In 1918-19 he was a member of the Rail- 
way Wage Commission and arbitrator of the 
War Labor Board. 

McCOLLUM, Elmer Verner (1879- ). 

An American physiological chemist, born near 
Ft. Scott, Kan., and educated at Kansas and 
Yale universitites. From 1907 to lffl7, he held 
the chair of agricultural chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, resigning to accept the 
professorship of biochemistry in the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Hygiene and Public 
Health. He has published many papers on nu- 
trition, diet, vitamins, etc., and several text- 
books, which include Textbook of Organic 
Chemistry (1916); The Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition (1918) ; The American House Diet 
(1920); and Foods, Nutrition, and Health 
(1925). Professor McCollum has published an 
account of the fourth vitamin, known as Vita- 
min D, lack of which from the nutriment is 
believed to play an important role in the genesis 
of rickets. He received the Howard N. Potts 
Gold Medal of the Franklin Institute (1921), 
the Isaac Ridgeway Trimble Medal (1923), and 
the John Scott Medal from the City of Phila- 
delphia (1924). 

McCOMBS, William Frank (1875-1921). 
An American lawyer (see Vol. XIV). From 
1912 until 1916, he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. He was offered but 
declined the ambassadorship to France. A 
volume giving Mr. McCombs’ side of his contro- 
versy with President Wilson concerning the 
recognition accorded him for securing the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Wilson, was published in 1921. 

McConnell, Francis John (1871- ). 

An American bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (see Vol. XIV). In 1928 he was trans- 
ferred from Pittsburgh to the New York area. 
At the same time, he was elected president of 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, and 
shortly afteiward he succeeded Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman (q.v.) as president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Bishop McConnell has had extensive experience 
in the mission fields and in social work. An 
investigation of the steel industry by the 
churches in 1920 was headed by him He is the 
author of Democratic Christianity (1919); 
Church Finance and Social Ethics (1920); 
Public Opinion and Theology (1920), Living 
Together (1923) ; Is God Limited? (1924) ; The 
Christ-like God ( 1927 ) ; and Humanism and 
Christianity (1928). 

McCOBMICK, Cyrus Hall (1859- ). 

An American manufacturer, born at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and educated in the public schools. 
Entering his father’s business, he invented the 
reaping machine and was president of the Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Machine Company from 
1894 to 1902 and of the International Harvester 
Company from 1902 to 1919, when he became 
chairman of the board. In 1917 he was a mem- 
ber of the special diplomatic mission of the 
United States to Russia. He was a trustee of 
Princeton University and a director of the Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. 

McCOBMICK, Paul John (1879- ). An 

American jurist, who was born in New York 
City and studied at the San Diego, Calif., High 
School; All Hallows College, Salt Lake City; 
and St. Ignatius College, San Francisco. For 
two years, he was assistant librarian at the Los 
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Angeles County Law Library. He served as 
assistant district attorney of Los Angeles 
County from 1905 to 1910, and as judge of the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County from 
1910 to 1924. By appointment of President 
Coolidge, he became United States district judge 
in the southern district of California in Febru- 
ary, 1924. He decided the case of the United 
States V. Pan-Ameiican Petroleum Company, 
concerning the lease of 30,000 acres of land in the 
Naval Oil Reserve of California and involving the 
issue of fraud by Secretary of the Interior Fall 
in making the lease. For 12 years (1912-24), 
Judge ^McCormick was instructor in law at the 
University of Southern California. In May, 
1929, President Hoover appointed him to the Na- 
tional Law Enfoi cement Commission. 

McCOKMICK, Ruth Hanna (1880- ). 

An American Congresswoman. She was born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, a daughter of the late Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna, Her formal education was 
received in private schools. In 1903 she mar- 
ried Mcdill McCormick (died, 1925). Inter- 
ested in political, civic, and industrial problems, 
she took an active part m the Progressive 
movement in the Republican Party in 1912. 
Since 1924 she has been a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee from Illinois. In 1928 
she was elected to Congress as Re[)iesentative. 

McCOBMICK, Vance Criswell (1872- 
). An American newspaper publisher and 
public olTicial, born in Hariisbuig, Pa., and 
educated at Yale University, For sevcial years, 
he was engaged in the newspaper business in 
Harrisburg He served as mayor of that city 
from 1002 to 1905. In 1914 he was Democratic 
candidate for goxoTiior and in 1916 served as 
chairman of the Democratic National Campaign 
Committee. He was chairman of the War Tiade 
Board from 1917 to 1919 and in the formei year 
was also a member of the War Commission sent 
to Gieat Biitam and France. At the peace con- 
ference in Pans, he acted as adviser to the 
Amci iean conimibsion. 

McCOY, Frank Ross ( 1874- ) . An Amer- 

ican soldier, boin in Lewistown, Pa. He 
was graduated fiom the United States Military 
Academy in 1897 and was appointed 2d lieuten- 
ant of the 8th Cavalry in the same year. He 
served on the w'eslern frontier in Cuba, in the 
Pliilip])iiies, and m the Santiago campaign. 
In Cuba and the I’hilipjunes, he acted as aide 
to Gencial Wood and was for several years aide 
to President Roosevelt. He was appointed a 
member of the General Staff in 1911 and after 
seivice as military attache in Mexico became a 
member of tlie Gencial Staff of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in 1917. He commanded the 
63d Infantry Brigade in 1918 and was director of 
the Army Transport Service and deputy dnector 
general and later director general of transporta- 
tion for the A. E. F. in 1918-19. In the latter 
year, he also served as chief of staff to the Amer- 
ican militaiy mission I 0 Armenia and as special 
commissioner to the Philippines. He w^as ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to supervise the 
presidential election of Nicaragua in 1928 and 
was also chairman of the commission to concili- 
ate the boundary disputes between Bolivia and 
Paraguay in 1928-29. He w^as promoted to the 
rank of major general in 1929. He wrote 
ciplcs of Mihlarif Training (1918). 

SCacCBACKEH, William Patterson, Jr. 
(1888- ). An American lawyer and public 

official, who was born in Chicago and educated at 


the law school of the University of Chicago. 
Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1911, he began 
practice in Chicago and became Assistant At- 
torney General of Illinois in 1923 and assistant 
state’s attorney of Cook County in 1924. Dur- 
ing 1917-18 he served in the TJ. S. Air Service. 
From Aug. 11, 1926, to March, 1929, he was 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
He served also as secretary of the American As- 
sociation. 

McCtJLLOTJGH, Ernest (1867- ). An 

American civil engineer, horn on Staten Island, 
N. y., and educated at the Van der Nailleii 
School of Engineering in San Francisco. Dur- 
ing 1893-96 he was editor of Engineer and Con- 
traeior in San Francisco; he became associate 
editor of Enginecring-Coniracitng (Chicago) in 
1909 and of the Railway Age 111 1910. He was 
later an associate editor of The Amcriean Archi- 
tect and in 1925 became editor of Building Age 
and National Builder, New York. During the 
World War, he was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Chemical Warfare Service in France, and in 
1919-20, diiector of the officers’ school for that 
service at Lakehurst, N. J. He is the author of 
Country Roads (1891) ; Farm Drainage (1892) , 
Municipal Public Works (1894); Engineering 
Woik in Towns and Cities (1906); Reinforced 
Concrete (1908); Engineering as a Vocation 
(1911); Practical Surveying (1915); Practical 
Structural Design (1917); Everybody's Money 
(1923) ; nud Class Warfare (1927) 

McCITLLY, Newton Alexander (1867- 
). An Ameiican naval officci, born in 
Anderson, S. C. He graduated fiom the United 
States Nav’^al Academy in 1887 and in 1889 was 
made ensign. He was promoted to bo com- 
mander in 1909, captain in 1913, and rear 
admiral in 1918. From 1914 to 1917, he was 
nav^al attach^ at St. Petersburg and represented 
the Navy Department in connection with the 
Russian commibsion to the United States. In 
1917-18 he commanded the patrol squadron off 
the coast of France and m 1919 was commander 
of the American naval forces in American 
w'aters. In 1920 he acted as special agent for 
the Department of State in southern Russia He 
W’as chief of the Naval Mission to Brazil, 1925-27. 

MacCURDY, Georoe Grant (1803- ). 

An Anierican anthrojiologist (see VoL XTV). 
Since 1923 he has been lesearcli associate, with 
the rank of piofcsbor, and curator of aiithio- 
pological collections at Yale. He was also 
director of the Anierican School of Pi historic 
Research in Europe (1921-22, and after 1924). 
He became a member of the National Rescaich 
Council in 1925. Professor MacCurdy is the 
author of Human Shclctal Remains from the 
Highlands of Peru (1923) ; and Human Origins 
— Manual of Prehistory (2 vols., 1924) 

McCUTCHEON, George Barr (1806-1928). 
An American author (see Vol XIV). He was 
president of tlie Authoi ’s League of America 
in 1924-26. He WTOte From the House Tops 
(1910); The Light That Lies (1917); Green 
Fancy (1917); Shot with Crimson (1918); 
The City of Masks (1918); Sherry (1919), 
Anderson Crow, Detective (1920); West Wind 
Drift (1920); QiiilVs Window ^ 0 ^" 

lopp (1922) ; Viola Gwyn (1922) ; Oliver October 
(1923); East of the Setting Sun (1924), Ro- 
meo in Moon Village (1925) ; Kindling and 
Ashes (1926) ; The Inn of the Hawk and Raven 
(1927); Blades (1928); and The Merivales 
(1929). 
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McCXTTGHEON, John Tinnby (1870- ). 

An American author and cartoonist, born in Tip- 
pecanoe County, Ind., a brother of George Barr 
McCutcheon (see above). He was graduated at 
Purdue University. He was on the staff of the 
Chicago Record and Record-Herald (1889- 
1903), where he began drawing political car- 
toons in the national campaign of 1896. Much 
of his work, however, has been outside the field 
of politics. He was on the dispatch boat Mc- 
Culloch in the Battle of Manila Bay, May 1, 
1898. In the military occupation of the Philip- 
pines and in the Boer War, he was an observer 
and correspondent He joined the Boers in the 
interest of the Chicago Record He was at Vera 
Cruz, Mex., in 1914 and later in the year was 
with the Belgian and Gerihan armies in the 
World War In 1915-16 he was in France, 
Saloniki, and the Balkans. He is the author of 
Stories of Filipino Warfare (1900) ; Cartoons 
hy McCutcheon (1903), Bird Center Cat toons 
(1904); The Mysterious Stranger (1905); Con- 
gressman Pumphrepy The People* s Friend (1907 ) ; 
In Africa (1910); T R in Cartoons (1910); 
Dawson *11, Fortune Hunter^ (1912); The Rest- 
less Age (1921) ; and An Heir at Large (1923). 

McDEBMOTT, George Robert (1860- ). 

An American naval architect, born at Glasgow, 
Scotland. After an academic and technical edu- 
cation in Glasgow, he served as naval architect 
for several shipbuilders in Scotland and in the 
naval construction works in England He re- 
moved to the United States and was successively 
assistant professor of naval architecture and 

g rofessor of naval architecture in charge of the 
department of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering at Sibley College in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dining the World War, he served with 
the U, S Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and as technical adviser of 
the American Bureau of Shipping in 1919 He 
is the author of Screw Propeller Computer and 
Text-Book on Screw Propellers (1903). 

McDonald, Ellice (1870- ). An 

American cancer investigator and chemist. He 
was born at Fort Ellice, Can , and graduated at 
McGill University in 1897 (M.D , 1901), From 
1907 to 1922, he was surgeon at the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School. Since 1922 he 
has been assistant professor of gynaecology and 
director of the cancer research laboratory of the 
University of Pennsylvania Graduate School of 
Medicine He has studied particularly the ap- 
plication of the atomic theory to cancer re- 
search He IS the author of Blood Studies in 
Cancer ( 1 929 ) . 

MACDONALD, The Rt Hon. James Ramsay 
(1866- ). A British Prime Minister and 

leader of the Labor Party (see Vol. XIV), He 
was not 111 sympathy with Great Britain’s entry 
into the World War and resigned as leader of 
the Labor Party in 1914. He was defeated for 
Parliament in the “khaki election” of 1918, but 
was leturncd in 1922 and became official leader 
of the Opposition, the Labor Party having be- 
come the second party m the House of Com- 
mons. From January to November, 1924, he 
was Piime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the first Labor goveinment of Great Britain. 
His domestic policy was characterized by un- 
expected moderation Great Britain recognized 
Soviet Russia on Feb. 2, 1924, and an Anglo- 
Hussian treaty was signed which was never 
ratified. He also summoned the conference in 


London which led to the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan and consistently advocated leniency to- 
ward the Central Powers and cooperation with 
the League of Nations. Publication by the Con- 
servatives of the so-called “Zinovieff letter,” 
the authenticity of which was later questioned, 
led to his overwhelming defeat in the general elec- 
tion in November. During a lecture tour of the 
United States in 1927, his health broke down 
but he gradually recovered and resumed his 
activities as leader of the Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment. He became Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury for the second time in 
June, 1929, as a result of a Labor victory in the 
general election. He immedmtely renewed ne- 
gotiations toward a naval ariiament limitation 
agreement with the United states and the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia. In October, 1929, at the invitation of 
President Hoover, he paid an official visit to the 
United States to discuss with the President 
naval limitation and other Anplo-American prob- 
lems. The first British Prinm* Minister to visit 
America while in office, he wiis enthusiastically 
received in New York, Washington, and Phila- 
delphia, and by the United States Senate, which 
he was invited to address. A few days after his 
arrival in Washington, wher< he was the guest 
of President Hoover at the White House, and 
at the President’s summer amp, a statement 
summarizing the discussion jointly ]>repaied 
was is^ed at the conclusio of Premier Mac- 
Donald’s visit. A call for i five-power naval 
conference to begin the thin week in January, 
19.30, in London, was issued t>y the British For- 
eign Office during his stay in Vashington. While 
at the capital he received tfie honorary degree 
of LL.D. from George Warfangton ITnivcrsity. 
On his w^ay back to London,^ ^remier MacDonald 
made notable addresses in N'w York and visited 
several of the Canadian cites. Internally, the 
first months of his adminisl'ation were marked 
by a strike of more than] 500,000 cotton-mill 
workers in I.ancashire. I|n wiitings include 
Rational Defence: A Study ih Militarism ( 1917 ) , 
The Government of India (1919) ; Parliament 
and Revolution (1920); Socialism: Critical and 
Constructive (1921); Margaret Ethel Mac- 
Donald (1924) ; and Wander xngs and Excursions 
(1925). Consult From Dpuqhiy Street to 
Downing Street, by Herbert Tracy (1924) ; J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, 1923^15, by “Iconoclast” 
(Mary Agnes Hamilton) (J925) ; and J, Ram- 
say MacDonald, Labor's Mm of Destiny by H. 
Hessell Tiltman (1929). 

McDOUGALL, William (1871- ). An 

Anglo-American psychologist (see Vol. XIV). 
During the World W ar, he t^as attached to the 
medical service of the Britfeh Army. In 1920 
he was called from his postt at Oxford to head 
the psychology department ^t Harvard Univer- 
sity. Since 1 927 he hai> : been professor of 
psychology at Duke Univei4ity, Durham, N C. 
In his Outline of Psychology (1923), he modified 
his conception of instinct i^o as to allow for 
growth and transformatifc of the presumed 
hereditary dispositions. | 

Professor McDougalPs {other works deal 
largely with the problems d national psychology 
which transcend mere scieiij 5 and involve ethical 
theory. The Group Mind (] 920) and Is America 
Safe for Democracy? (192])f defend the superior- 
ity of the Nordic race Ethics and Some 
Modem World Problems (1924) contains a 
warning against sentiment! 1 idealism as a guid- 
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ing principle of national conduct. He also 
wrote Outline of Abnormal Psychology (1926); 
Janus (1927); and Character and the Conduct 
of Life (1927). He took a leading part in the 
activities of both the British Societies for Psy- 
chical Research. See Social, Psychology. 

McELBOY, Robert (McNutt) (1872- ). 

An American educator, born at Perryville, Ky., 
and educated at Princeton University, in Ger- 
many, and at Oxford. In 1898 he was instruc- 
tor of history at Princeton and was successively 
assistant professor of American history and Ed- 
wards professor of American history (1909-25). 
He was also head of the department of history 
and politics at Princeton, 1912-10, was the first 
American exchange professor to China in 1916- 
17, and was educational director of the National 
Security League from 1917 to 1919. He was ap- 
pointed Harmsworth professor of American his- 
tory at Oxford for the term 1925-36 and Sir 
Cliarles Watson lecturer in American history, 
1926. He was a member of many learned 
societies and wrote Kentucky in the 'Nation* s 
History (1909) ; The Winning of the Far West 
(1914); The Representative Idea in History 
(1917); C rover Cleveland — the Man and the 
Statesman (1923); and The Pathway of Peace 
( 1927) He edited a collection of speeches of 
\V. Rourke Cockran (1925) and was ooeditor of 
Putman* 8 Historical Atlas, also Phelps Histori- 
cal Atlas (1927). 

McELWAIN, Frank Arthur (1875- ). 

An American bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, born at Warsaw, N. Y , and educated 
at Trinity College and the Seabury Divinity 
School. He was ordained in 1903, held several 
pastorates in Missouri and from 1907 to 1912, 
was w’arden of the Seabury Divinity School In 
1912 he was elected Suffragan Bishop of Minne- 
sota and was consecrated bishop in 1917. 

McFABLANB, Joseph (1868- ). An 

American pathologist and bacteriologist, born at 
Philadelphia. Soon after receiving his M.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1889, he 
became professor of pathology and bacteriology 
in the Medicochirurgical College, from which 
he lesigned in 1916 to take a similar chair in 
the University of Pennsylvania, He has pub- 
lished several textbooks- Pathogenic Bacteria 
(1886), Textbook of Pathology (1904); and 
Biology, (Jcneral and Medical (1910). A semi- 
popular woik, Fighting Foes too Small to See, 
was published in 1924, and in the same year his 
Surgical Pathology. He also collaborated w-ith 
Dr John B Deaver in The Breast (1917). 

McFEE, William (1881- ). An Amer- 

ican author, born in London and educated in 
the East Anglican School, Bury St Edmunds, 
England. He entered the marine service as 
cngineei and chief engineer of transports. In 
1911 he went to the United States. He wrote 
An Ocean Tramp (1908), which was followed 
by Aliens (1914) , Casuals of the Sea (1910) ; 
Captain Maccdoine^s Daughter (1920); A Six- 
Hour Shift (1920) ; Harbors of Memory 
(1921); Command (1922); Race — a Prelude 
(1924); Swallowing the Anchor (1925); Sun- 
light in New Granada (1926) ; The Life of Sir 
Martin Frobisher (1928) ; Pilgrims of Adversity 
(1928); and Sailors of Fortune (1929). His 
books show great descriptive power and an un- 
usually attractive style. 

McGILL UNIVEBSITY. A Canadian in- 
stitute at Montreal, Quebec, founded in 1821, 
standing at the head of a group of affiliated col- 


leges and schools, and itself affiliated with the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 
The student enrollment numbered 1600 in 1914, 
dropped during the War to 1045, but rose to 
2875 in the autumn session of 1928. The en- 
rollment in the French Summer School of 1928 
was 193. The faculty increased from 265 to 
473 members and the annual income from $820,- 
000 to $2,046,688. The library was increased 
from 184,000 to 273,633 volumes. The produc- 
tive funds of the University amounted to $18,- 
153,446 in 1928, as compared with $8,207,000 in 
1914. The university received $1,000,000 in 
1918 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, ‘*in recognition of the noble and devoted 
service and sacrifice of McGill toward Canada’s 
part m the great war.” Sir William C. Mac- 
Donald bequeathed various sums to the Uni- 
versity, including $500,000 toward the endow- 
ment of the Medical School, $300,000 toward the 
endowment of the Conservatory of Music, $20,- 
000 to provide traveling scholarships in the 
faculty of law, and $1,000,000 for MacDonald 
College. The University also received $100,000 
from the estate of James Ross in 1914. In 1920 
subscriptions made to the Centennial Fund 
totaled $4,440,000, not including gifts of $1,000,- 
000 each from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
from the Quebec government. In 1924 the 
Rockefeller Foundation made a gift of $500,000 
for medical research, Lady Roddick gave $50,- 
000 for the erection of gates in memory of her 
late husband. Sir Thomas Roddick; and Lady 
Strathcona gave $120,000 to endow the chair of 
zoology In 1928 Lady Osier, widow of Sir 
William Osier, bequeathed £10,000 for the up- 
keep of the Osier Library at the I^niversity. 

A biological building was erected in 1922 at a 
cost of $716,000, and a pathological building 
costing $450,000, was opened in 1924; an elec- 
trical engineering building was erected in 1925 
as an annex of the engineering building; and in 
1926 an arts building was erected at a cost of 
$750,000. Changes in curriculum during the 
period under review included. The lengthening 
of the couise in the school of commerce from 
three to four years in 1923; the requirement of 
two pie-medical years in the Faculty of Arts 
for entrance to the Faculty of Medicine, where 
the course is one of five years, inaugurated in 
1924; and the further introduction in 1925 of 
the two years of college woik requirement in the 
schools of law and dentistry; and at the com- 
mencement of the 1927—28 session, one year of 
college work as a requirement for entrance to 
the school of applied science. Sir Arthur Currie, 
G.CM.G., K (’ B , LL.D., succeeded Sir William 
Peterson, G.C M G., K.C B., LL D, D.Litt , as 
president in 1920 

McGLACHLIN; Edward Fenton (1868- 
). An American soldier, born in Fond du 
Lac, Wis He was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1889 and coniniis- 
sioned in the artillery Promoted to be colonel 
in 1916, he was made brigadier general of the 
National Ainiy in 1917 and in 1918 major 
general. He served in the Philippine campaigns 
and from 1914 to 1916 was commandant of the 
School of Fire for Field Artillery. In 1917 he 
was appointed commander of the 165th Field 
Artillery Brigade and later commanded several 
other brigades. He was made chief of artillery 
of the Ist Army Crops in 1918 and commander 
of army artillery and chief of artillery of the 
1st Army m the same year. From November, 
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1918, to September, 1919, he was commander of 
the let Division, and from 1919 to 1921, he com- 
manded the 7th Division. From 1921 to 1923, 
he was commandant of the Army War College. 
He became a major general of the Regular Army 
in 1922 and was retired in the following year. 
He contributed many articles to army periodi- 
cals. 

MacGOWAN, Kenneth (1888- ). An 

American author, born at Winthrop, Mass., and 
educated at Harvard. He was editor of The 
Theodre Arts Magazine (1919-25), dramatic 
critic for Vogue (1920-24), and directed the 
I'rovincetown Players, 192^-25, the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, 1925-27, and the Actors* Thea- 
tre in 1927. He produced All God*8 Chillun 
Got Wings; Desire Under the Elms; and other 
popular plays. Previously he had been dra- 
matic, literary, and photoplay critic for the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger (1914-17), New 
York Tribune (1918), and New York Globe 
(1919-23). His books on the theatre arc The 
Theatre of To-Morrow (1921); Continental 
Stagecraft (1922); and Masks and Demons 
(1923). 

McGBAW, John J. (1873- ). An Amer- 

ican professional baseball player and manager, 
bom at Truxton, N. Y. He was with the Clean 
Club in 1890, Cedar Rapids in 1891, and Balti- 
more, 1891 to 1899, becoming manager in the 
last-named year. In 1900 he played with the St. 
Louis National League team and managed the 
Baltimore American League Club in 1901 and 
1902. Since 1902 he has been manager of the 
New York National League team, familiarly 
known as the “Giants,” winning pennants in 

1904, 1906, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1917, 1921, 1922, 

1923, and 1924, and world^s championships in 

1905, 1921, and 1922, a record of achievement at- 
tained by no other big league manager. 

McGBEGOB, Jambs Howard (1872- ). 

An American zoologist, born at Bellaire, Ohio. 
He was educated at Ohio State and at Columbia 
universities. He was assistant in zoology at 
Ohio State University (1894-95). In 1897 he 
went to Columbia University, becoming associate 
professor (1914-24), and professor of zoOlogy in 

1924. He published articles on vertebrate mor- 
phology and palupontology and modeled an im- 
portant series of reproductions of heads of types 
of primitive man. 

MACHADO, Bernardino (1851- ) A 

former President of Portugal, born in Rio de 
Janeiro. Elected a representative in Parliament 
in 1882, he became Minister of Public Works in 
1893. He played a leading part in the estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese Republic and in 1915 
was elected President. He was again President 
for a short time in 1926, but was forced to flee 
to Paris, where he remained the leader of a 
group of political refugees seeking the overthrow 
of the government 

MACHADO de MORALES, Gerardo (1873- 
) . A President of Cuba, born in Santa 
Clara and educated in the schools of that city. 
As a young man, he joined the revolutionary 
forces of General Juan B. Zayas and rose to the 
rank of brigadier-general in the Cuban war for 
independence. Later, he served successively as 
Mayor of Santa Clara, inspector general of the 
army, and Secretary of Interior. He was elected 
President by the Liberal Party over General 
Menocal in November, 1924, and was reelected 
without opposition in 1928. The constitution 
was altered during his first term as President, 
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extendinff the term of this office to six years. 
His administration was marked by improvement 
in the economic condition and the road system 
of the country, the forcible suppression of Com- 
munist propaganda, and the intensification of 
the agitation for the repeal of the Platt 
Amendment. See Cuba. 

MACHAB, Joseph Svatopluk (1864- ). 

A Czech poet and essayist, born at Kolin. He 
was a bank official in Vienna from 1891 to 1918 
— ^his most productive literary period. His 
works, which are satirical, pro-Socialistic, and 
anti-clerical, include Confiteor, a poetical trilogy 
(1887-92); Sonette, poem (1891-93); Tristium 
Vindobona (1893); Die Streiter Goties (1898); 
Golgotha (1899) ; Magdalena (1904) , Im Strahl 
hellenischer Sonne (1906); Rom (1907); Das 
Gift aus Judaa (1907) ; Katholische Erzahlungen 
(1911); and Hcidnische Flammen (1912). 

MACHEN, Arthur (1863- ). An Eng- 

lish writer. His early books include The Chron- 
icle of Clemcndij , The Great God Pan; The 
Three Imposters ^ The Hill of Dreams^ which ac- 
quired considerable vogue both in England and 
the United States. His later publications in- 
cluded The Great Return (1915), The Secret 
Glory (1922); Far-Off Things (1922); Things 
Rear and Far (1923). Ornaments in Jade 
(1924); The London Adventnre: an Essay in 
Wandering (1924), The Canning Wonder 
(1925); and Dreads and Drolls (1926). 

MACHINE GUN ORGANIZATION. See 
Armies and Army Organization 

MACHINE GUNS. See Ordnance; Small 
Arms. 

MeINTYBE, Frank (1865- ). An Amer- 

ican militaiy olficer, born at Montgomery, Ala, 
and educated at the United States Military 
Academy. He entered the United States Aiiny 
as second lieutenant in the 19th Infantry, serv- 
ing m various ranks until ho attained that of 
brigadici general in 1912. Meanwhile, he saw 
duty on the Mexican border, in the Wai w'lth 
Spain, in the Philippines (1899-1902) and with 
the general staff ( 1 902-04 ) . He was attaehed 
to the Buicau of Insular Affairs in 1905, became 
its chief in 1912, and again in 1920 During 
the World War, he was assistant chief of staff 
with the rank of major general. 

MACKAIL, John William (1859- ). 

A British classicist (see Vol XIV) He was 
president of the Classical Association in 1922-23 
Among his more recent publications aie Jjife of 
George Wyndham (1925), Classical Studies 
(1925); J. Jj, Strachan Davidson — a Memoir 
(1926) , and Studies of English Poets (1026). 

McKEE, Rairh Harper (1874- ) An 

American chemist, born at Clinton, Mo , and 
educated at Wooster and Chicago universities 
During 1901-09 he was profcssoi of chemistry 
at Lake Forest, and during 1909-16 he held 
a similar chair at the University of Maine; in 
1917 he became professor of chemical engineer- 
ing at Columbia. In New York, Professor Mc- 
Kee was consultant to various chemical coryio- 
rations. During the World War, he was director 
of the United States Ordnance School of Ex- 
plosives. 

McKELLAB, Kenneth Douglas (1869- 
). A United States Senator, who was born 
at Richmond, Ala., and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama (B.A,, 1891; LL.B., 1892), 
He removed to Memphis, Tenn., was a Demo- 
cratic Presidential elector in 1904 and a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention of 1908. 
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In 1911 he was elected Representative to Con- 
gress to fill an unexpired term and was reflected 
for two terms (1913-17)' to represent the 10th 
Tennessee District. He was then elected to the 
U. S. Senate for three terms (1917-35). 

McKEN'NA, Rt. Hon. Reginald (1803- 
). An English statesman and financier 
(see VoL. XIV), a member of the Privy Council. 
From 1911 to 1915, he served as Home Secretary. 
In the latter year, he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as such introduced a new war loan 
and brought in the budget of September, 1915, 
which was recognized as an able attempt to deal 
witli the financial conditions aiising out of the 
World War. He retired from politics to assume 
the chairmanship of the Midland Bank, Limited 
in 1919. He was a member of the British- Amer- 
ican Debt Fund Commission in 1923. He wrote 
Post-War Bonking Policy (1928) 

McKenna, ma-k&n'o, Stephen (1888- 
). A British novelist, who was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford He 
was in the Intelligence Section of the War Trade 
Intelligence Depaitinent during the World War 
and in 1917 was a mernher of the Balfour Mis- 
sion to the United States. His works include 
^onia (1917); Midas and l;^on (1919); Lady 
Lihth (1920); While I Remcmhcr (1921); Con- 
fessions of a Well-Meaning M^oman (1922) ; Vtn- 
dieahon (1923); An Affair of Honor (1925); 
Raviours of Hociety (1920); The ^ccrclary of 
Fifate (1927); The Unhuried Dead (1928); The 
Datrhley Inheritance (1929). 

MacKENNAL, Sir Bertram (1803- ). 

A British sculptor, lie was horn at Melbourne, 
Australia, and received his art tiaining in Pans. 
His early work attracted attention hy its origi- 
nality, hut in recent >eais lie has shown more 
conformity to British conventions in art Among 
his works are the equestrian statue of Edward 
VTl in Trafalgar Squiiic, London, umciled in 
1921 ; the War Memorial at Islington, statues of 
Queen Victoria for India, Australia, and Black- 
burn, the pediment of the new Government 
Buildings at Westminister, the National Memo- 
rial to Gainsborough (1913), and the Memorial 
Tomb of King Edward VII at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor See SruiPTi^UE 

McKENNA REPORT. See Reparations. 

MACKENSEN, mnk'en-zen, August ^on 
(1849— ). A Prussian field maishal, born at 

ITausleipnitz in Saxony He was at Danzig 
commanding the 17th Army Corps when the 
Crown Prince was sent there to be kept from 
troublesome political activities On the eastern 
front in 1914, he commanded the 9th Army and 
w'on engagements with the Russians at Kutno, 
Lodz, and Lowitz. In 1915 he headed the Ger- 
man troops in western Galicia and later in the 
same year was made a field marshal He w'as 
the commanding general also of the troops which 
defeated Serbia and Rumania dining 1915 and 
1916. After the Armistice in 1918, the French 
interned him at Neusatz, where he was forced 
to remain until nearly the end of 1919, although 
the German government protested vigorously. 

MACKENZIE, Compton (1883- ). A 

British author (see VoL. XIV), who served with 
distinetion during the W'orld War, and was made 
an officer of the Order of the British Empire in 
1919. His later works include Guy and Pauline 
(1915), published as Plasher*8 Mead in the 
United States* Rylvia Rcarlett (1918) ; Poor Re- 
lations (1919) ; Columhina, a play (1920) ; Rich 
Relatives ( 1921 ) , The Parson* a Progress ( 1923) ; 


The Heavenly Ladder (1924); The Old Men of 
the Sea (1924); Coral (1925); Fairy Gold 
(1926); Rogues and Vagabonds (1927); Vestal 
Fire ( 1 927 ) ; and Extraordinary Women ( 1928 ) . 

MACKINTOSH, Kenneth R. (1875- ). 

An American jurist, who was born at Seattle, 
Wash., studied at the University of Washington, 
and was graduated from Stanford University 
(1895) After receiving the degree of LL.B. 
at Columbia (N. Y.) in 1900, he began the 
practice of law at Seattle. He was prosecuting 
attorney of King County (1905-09), judge of the 
Superior Court of King County (1912-18), 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington (1918-27), and chief justice since 1927. 
In May, 1929, President Hoover appointed him 
a member of the National Law Enforcement 
Commission 

McLEAN, Angus Wilton (1870- ). An 

American governor, born in Robeson County, 
N C., and educated in the law department of the 
University of North Carolina in 1892 He took 
an active part in State Democratic politics. 
Fioin 1918 to 1920, he was director of the War 
Finance Corporation in Washington and was its 
managing director in 1920-21. In the same 
year, he served as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was a member of seveial com- 
missions during the World War. In 1924 he 
was elected Governor of North Carolina for the 
tenn 1925-28. 

McLEAN, George Payne (1857- ). A 

United States Senator (see VoL. XIV). He was 
reelected to the Senate for the two terms, 1917- 
29, and retired in 1928, before the expiiation of 
his second term. 

MACLEOD, John James Rickard (1876- 
) A Seotch-Ainerican jHiysiologist and 
Nobel Prize winner, born at Dniikcld, Scotland, 
and educated at the University of Aberdeen. 
In 1898 be devoted himself to the study of 
physiology and in 1903 was called to tlie chair 
of phvHiology at Western Reserve Ihiiversity. 
He resigned this professoiship in 1917 to accept 
a like chair in the University of Toronto, where 
he became the senior niemhcr of the group of 
workers who discovered insulin The Nobel 
Piize in medicine for 1923 was divided between 
Macl^eod and Banting (qv). He had already 
published a book on diabetes. In 1928 he left 
the Univeisity of Toronto to become Regius 
Professor of physiology at the University of 
Aberdeen. Beginning as a collaborator in small 
textbooks on physiology and chemistry, he later 
wrote Diabetes (1913) , Physiology and Biochem- 
istry in Modern Medicine (1918); and Carbo- 
hydrate Metabolism and Insulin (1926) 

McMASTER, Wilitam Henry (1877- ). 

A 1 hilled States Senator, who was born at 
Ticonic, Iowa, and studied at Beloit College, Wis. 
Since 1901 he has been engaged in country bank- 
ing He was a member of the South Dakota 
House of Representatives in 1911 and of the 
South Dakota Senate in 1913-15. He was 
elected lieutenant governor (1917-19) and gover- 
nor for the terms 1921-23 and 1923-25 In 
1923 he began a successful agitation foi a reduc- 
tion in the price of gasoline. He was elected 
to the United States Senate os a Republican 
for the term 1926-31. 

MacMILLAN, Donald Baxter (1874- ). 

An American explorer. He was horn at Province- 
town, Mass., was graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege (1898), and became principal of the Levi 
Hall School at North Gorham, Me. (1898-1900), 
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head of the elaflsical department of Swarthmore 
(Pa.) Preparatory School (1900-03), and in- 
structor in the Worcester (Mass.) Academy 
(1903-08). He was a member of the Peary 
North Polar Expedition of 1908-09 and of the 
Cabot Labrador party in 1910. In the two fol- 
lowing;^ years, he m^e ethnological researches 
among the Labrador Eskimos He led the Crocker 
Land Expedition in 1913-17 and became pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Bowdoin College In 
1920 he was engaged in the exploration of Hud- 
son Bay. He commanded the Baflin Land Expe- 
dition (1921-22), the North Greenland Expe- 
dition (1923-24), and the MacMillan Polar 
Expedition (1925), in which he had the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Navy in the form of an airplane 
unit directed by Commander Richard E. Byid 
In 1927 he was awarded the Elisha Kane Gold 
Medal “for daring exploration and scientific le- 
searches.” In 1927 and 1928, he conducted ex- 
plorations in Labrador and in 1929 in the Baffin 
Bay region. He is the author of Four Years 
tn the White "North (1918, 1925) and Etah and 
Beyond ( 1 927 ) . 

MacMONNTES, Frederick ( William ) 

(1803- ). An American sculptoi (see Vol. 

XIV). He executed the heroic figure, “Civic 
Virtue,” at the City Hall Fountain in New York 
(1919). It was the subject of consideiable con- 
troversy. One of his best-known later woiks 
is the memorial of the Battle of Princeton (at 
Princeton, N. J ), including an equestiian re- 
lief of Washington. 

MacMXJBBrAY^ John Van Antwerp (1881- 
). An Ameiican diplomat, who was born 
at Schenectady, N Y., and graduated fiom 
Princeton (1902). He completed a law course at 
Columbia (LL.B., 1906) and was admitted to the 
New York bar. He entered the diplomatic serv- 
ice as secietary of legation and consul gcneial 
at Bangkok, Siam, in 1907. For three yeais, 
he was second secretary of the Embassy to 
Russia and then returned to the United States, 
serving first as assistant chief and later as chief 
of the State Department’s Division of Near East- 
ern Affaiis (1911-13). For the next six years, 
he was secretary of legation at Peking and 
counselor of the Embassy at Tokyo. In 1919 
he was appointed chief of the Division of Far 
Eastein Affairs at the State Department, Wash- 
ington. He was one of the assistants at the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments in 1921- 
22 and was observer for the Government at the 
Chinese- Japanese Shantung negotiations (1921- 
22) He was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Stat(» in 1924, and Minister to China in 1925 
serving until 1929 when he resigned. He edited 
'Tf eat ICS and Agreements With and Concerning 
China, (2 vols., 1921). 

McNABY, Charles Linz a (1874- ). A 

Ignited States Senator, who was born near Salem, 
Greg , and studied under private* tutors and at 
Stanford University Admitted to the Oregon 
bar in 1898, he became deputy district attorney 
for the Third Judicial District of Oregon (1900- 
13) and justice of the State Supreme Court 
(1913-1.5). In 1910-17, he was chairman of 
the Rej)ublican State Central Committee and 
in 1917 he was appointed U. S. Senator to fill 
an unexpired term He was elected for the two 
succeeding terms (1919-31). He became chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and was one of the sponsors of 
the McNaiv- Haugen Bill for farm relief. 

MacNEIL, Hebmon Atkins (1866- ). 


An American sculptor ( see Vol. XIV ) . He won 
the gold medal at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1915. Two years later, he 
was awarded the medal of honor of the Archi- 
tectural League in New York. In 1923 he was 
awarded the Saltus Medal for excellence. 

MacNIDEB, Hanford K. (1889- ). An 

American soldier and banker, who was born at 
Mason City, Iowa, and graduated at Milton 
(Mass.) Academy and Harvard (1911). He was 
connected with the First National Bank of Ma- 
son City (1911-16) and since 1920 has been 
president of a local company of investment bank- 
ers. He served on the Mexican border with the 
Iowa National Guard (1916-17) and in the 
World War was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the 9th U. S. Infantry where he was pro- 
moted tliiougli the grades to lieutenant colonel. 
He resigned from the Army in September, 1919. 
For his service in the field, he was awarded the 
D. S. C. with cluster (U. S.), the Croix de Guerre, 
five citations (Fiench) , and the Croce al Merito 
di Guerra (Italian). He was elected national 
commander of the American Legion in 1921. 
He went to the Republican National Convention 
of 1924 as delegate-at-laige from Iowa, and was 
Assistant Secietary of War from October, 1926, 
to Januaiv, 1928. 

MePHEBSON, William (1864- ). An 

American chemist and uiiivcrsitv professor. He 
was born at Xenia, Ohio, and graduated at Ohio 
State I^niveiHity, whore he became a member of 
the faculty 111 1892, attaining a full jirofessor- 
ship of chemistry in 1897. Since 1911 he has 
been dean of the Giaduate School in the same 
institution and in 1924 was acting president In 
the orld Wai, he was conitnibsioned major and 
seived as advisei to the trench-waifare section 
of the Oidiiaiicc Dcpai tincnt. Later he became 
a lieutenant colonel in the Chemical Warfare 
Seivice In 1029 he was elected president of the 
Ameiican Chemical Society. 

McBAE, James Henry (1863- ). An 

Ameiican soldiei, born in Lumber City, Ga. He 
was giadiiatod from the United States Military 
Academy in 18H6 Coniniisbioned second lieuten- 
ant, he lose to the rank of major general in the 
National Aimy in 1918, and brigadier general 
in the Regular Aimy in 1920, and major general 
111 the Regulai Aimy in 1922. He took part in 
the Sjia 111 sh- American Wai and in the canijiaigns 
in the Philippines. In 1917 he commanded the 
9th Brigade, 5tli Division, and in 1918-19 was 
commaiidei of the 78th Division, participating 
in the St Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne operations. 
In 1921-22 he was assistant chief of staff, he 
was commandant 111 1922-24 of the 5th Corps 
Area, in 1924-26 of the Philippines Department, 
in 1920 of the 9th Corps Area, and in 1926-27 
of the 2d Coips Area. He retired in 1927. He 
received decoiations from the American and for- 
eign governments. 

MaeVEAGH, Charles (1860- ). An 

American lawyei and diplomat. lie was born at 
West Chester, Pa , and giaduated at Harvard. 
After receiving the degree of LL.B. at Columbia, 
in 1883, he practiced law in New York City un- 
til 1925 After 1901 he was general solicitor 
and assistant general counsel of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and in October, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed American Ambassador to Japan 

MADAGASCAB. A French island colony off 
the southeastern coast of Africa. Area, 241,094 
square miles; population, census of 1926, 3,621,- 
343, of whom 18,040 were French and 11,359 
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other non-Malagasy, largely Asiatics. The popu- 
lations of the chief towns in 1920 were: An- 
tanilnarivo, the capital, 70,847; Tamatave, 15,- 
022, Di6go Suarez, 8004; Manaiijary, 12,013; 
Fianarantsoa, 1 1,156. The principal ports are 
Tamatave (east coast), Majunga (northwest), 
Diego Suarez (north), Tulear (southwest). 
In 1927 the area under rice was 1,392,425 acres; 
manioc, 682,925 acres; maize, 213,540 acres; 
sweet potatoes, 244,825 acres; and coffee, 113,- 
537 acres. Other ciops of importance aie sugar 
cane, cacao, and vanilla Besides these, the 
export trade embraces raffia, giaphite, tanning 
baik, caoutchouc, tapioca, and gold The exten- 
sive cattle breeding accounts foi the importance 
of the hide industry as well as the appearance 
of local meat-packing plants. Large factories 
for preserving and chilling meats aie located at 
Majiinga, Diego Suarez, and otJiei centics. Cat- 
tle numlieied 7,139,900 in 1925, as compaied 
with 5,320,200 in 1913. Exports for 1913, 1920, 
1921, and 1927 weie 50,054,377, 235,942,098, 108,- 

308.000, and 375,03.5,950 fiancs Imports for 
the same years were 40,747,000, 279,004,057, 

225.921.000, and 579,800,000 fiancs. leading im- 
jiorts aie cotton goods, beverages, metals, ma- 
chineiy, and clothing In 1927, 5914 vessels of 

2.. 554.019, tons entered and 5034 VTssels of 2,543,- 
809 tons cleared at Madagascar jioits In 1912, 
1,750,704 tons entered The length of lailway 
line 111 operation in July, 1927, was 429 miles, 
of which 324 miles weie main line and 105 
branch lines, 'i’he lolling stock in opeiation 
comjinsed 05 locomotives, 40 passenger cais and 
420 freight cais The railways are sujiplemented 
by 093 miles of auxiliary mot oi -bus sei vices. 
A good system of metaled roads, 1800 miles long, 
makes communication between the various cen- 
tres easy. The 1927 budget totaled 289,991,138 
francs, as compaied with the 1911 budget of 
31,153,000 francs By Jan 1, 1928, the public 
debt had mounted to £4,200,000 The colony 
piospered during and after the VVai, and 
work on internal improvements has gone on 
steadily 

MADABIAGA, Salvador de (1880- ). 

A Spanish ciitic, essayist, poet, novelist, and 
publicist, boin at Corunna, Educated iii Ma- 
di id and Pans, he was a journalist and literary 
critic in T»iidon (1910-21) and then became 
alliliated with the league of Nation^ Recietaiiat 
at Ceneva, as a member of the Pi ess Section 
(1921-22), director of the Disarmament Sec- 
tion (1922-27), secretary of the Third (Dis- 
armament) Commission of the League Assembly 
(1922-27). He lectuied in the United States 
fioni 1927 to 1928, when he was called to the 
chair of Spanish studies at Oxford Unlvcralt^ 
His works include Shclleif and Calderon, essays 
(1920); l^ponifih Folksong (1922); The Centus 
of i^patn (1923); The t^aered (hrafje (1920); 
Englishmen, Frenehmen, Kpanwrds (1928); and 
other publications in Spanish and Fiench. 

MADELIN, Louis (1871- ). A French 

histoi ran who was horn at Neufchdteau (Vosges), 
educated at the Coll^ge Fenelon at Bai-le-Duc, 
the University at Nancy, and the 6cole dcs 
Chartes. He W'as a member of the French School 
in Rome, was chaig«^ of u course at the Soi bonne 
(1905-1910), and lectuied in the United States 
and Canada for the Alliance Krariijaise in 1907- 
08 During the U'orld War, he was on the 
general staff. His writings include Fonehe 
(1901); La Home dc Napoleon (1903); and 
La revolution (1910), all crowned with Academy 


prizes; Oroquis lorratns (1905) ; France et Rome 
(1911 ) ; Danton (1912, trans. 1921) ; La hataille 
de France (1919); Les H cures merveilleusea 
d* Alsace et de Lorraine (1920) ; Le Chemtn de 
la Victoire (1920, 2 vols.) ; UEscpansion fran- 
gaise (1921); La France du directotre (1922) 
and La France de VEmpire (1920), two series 
of lectures; Le marechal Foch (1925) ; and Les 
Uommes de la revolution (1928). In 1927 he 
was elected to the French Academy. 

MADRID. The capital and largest city of 
Spam. The population in 1927 was estimated to 
be 808,306, having increased from 751,352 in 
1920. Since the VV^irld Wai, Madiid has ad- 
vanced materially in an effort to keep abreast of 
its growing population Older streets and build- 
ings have been demolished to make way for 
mcKlern thoroughfares, sucli as the Oran Via, and 
foi the erection of shops, hotels, and commercial 
buildings. The Calle de Alcala is flanked al- 
most its entile length by new palatial buildings, 
the most prominent of which are the terraced 
structure of the Compafiia Telef6ncia de Espafia 
and the lO-story building erected by La Prensa, 
Madiid’s leading newspaper. Many beautiful 
homes also have been erected in the Castellana, 
the city’s most fashionable residential section, 
and model tenements are being constructed in 
great numbers to provide proper housing condi- 
tions for the poorer element The years 1924-26 
each witnessed the constiuction of more than 
1000 buildings 

In October, 1919, the first underground electric 
lailway in Spam was inauguiated at Madrid. 
It cohered a distance of thiee miles. During the 
first 10 years of its existence, it 8howe<l sufficient 
piofits to attract enough capital to extend its 
scope The extension which was added in 1929 
made the total length six miles. The University 
of Madrid, which had hitheito been scattered 
throughout the city, is being centralized by the 
construction of new buildings on government land 
in the district of Moncloa. The constiuction 
includes class buildings, laboratories, libraries, 
doimitones, a clinic and hospital, gymnasia, and 
a stadium The idea was inspired by King Al- 
fonso, who desired to leave a worthy living monu- 
ment of his reign 

MAETERLINCK^ nia't5r-link or ma't^rdaN', 
( Fi proii ) Maurice ( 1 802- ) . A Belgian 

poet (see VoL XIV) During the World War, he 
did lelief woik in France and Belgium and wrote 
m opposition to the (Jerman lule in Belgium. 
Ills latei books included The Wrack of the Rtorm 
(1910) , The Beirolhal (1918) ; The Burgomaster 
of Stilemonde (1918), Les Sentters dans la 
Montague (1919); L* Intelligence des fleurs 
(1921); La grande enigme (1924); The Qreat 
Secret, The Life of the White Ant (1926), and 
The Life of Space, essays (1928). He visited 
the United States in 1921, with the intention 
of lecturing in vaiious cities, but liis lack of 
acquaintance with the English language led to 
the abandonment of this enterprise. Consult 
Maeterlinck's Symbolism, by H. Rose (1921). 

MAGNESIUM. See Chemistry. 

MAGNETISM. See Physics. 

MAINE. Maine is the thirty-eighth State 
in size (33,040 square miles) and the thirty- 
fifth in population; capital, Augusta The popu- 
lation increased from 742,371 in 1910 to 768,014 
in 1920, a gam of 3.5 per cent; estimated popu- 
lation, 1928, 795,000. The white population 
lose from 739,995 (1910) to 705,095 (1920), 
the native white, from 629,862 to 658,346. The 
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number of Negroes decreased from 1363 to 1310; 
of foreign-born whites, from 110,133 to 107,349. 
The urban population mounted from 262,248 to 
299,569, while the rural population fell from 
480,123 to 468,445. The growth of the principal 
cities was as follows: Portland (1910), 58,571 
to (1920) 69.272; Lewiston, 26,247 to 31,791; 
Bangor, 24,803 to 25,978. 

Agriculture. Maine is one of the New Eng- 
land States in which there was only slight de- 
cline in the percentage of the rural population, 
64 7 in 1910 to 61 in 1920. Subsequently, the 
number of farms increased 3.7 per cent, or from 
48.227 in 1920 to 50,033 in 1925; the acreage 
of land in farms nevertheless decreased fiom 
5,425,968 to 5,161,428 The improved land in 
farms totaled 1,977,329 acies in 1920. Crop 
land acreage (1925) was 1,643,515. The total 
value of farm property rose from $190,271,998 
ill 1910 to $270,526,733 in 1920, and then de- 
clined moderately to $197,269,810 in 1925; the 
average value j)ci faim was $3320 in 1910, 
$5609 in 1920, and $4914 in 1925. In interpret- 
ing tliese values, the inflation of the currency 
incident to the W'oild War is to be taken into 
consideration. The total percentage of land 
used for agricultural purposes decreased from 
32.9 in 1910 to 28 4 in 1920 and to 27 in 1927. 
Of the total numbei of farms in 1925, 47,984 
were operated by owners ; 350, by managers , and 
1699, by tenants The coinpaiative figures for 
1910 arc 56,454; 999, and 2563. White farmeis 
in 1920 numbered 48,214, as compared wnth 
59,987 in 1910; foreign-born farmers, chiefly Ca- 
nadians, numbered 4384, compared with 4973. 
Earms leported as under mortgage numbered 
13,023 in 1920 and 11,925 in 192.5. The number 
of dairy cows in 1920 was 217,021; 151,277 in 
1925, “beef” cows, 9956 in 1920 and 6983 
in 1925; sheep, 119,471 in 1920 and 84,680 in 
1925. There was a noticeable increase in dairy- 
ing U[) to 1920, later it was somewhat checked. 
The growing of potatoes for seed had become a 
large industiy. The estimated production of the 
chief farm crops in 1928 was as follows: Corn, 
520,000 bushels; oats, 4,200,000; potatoes, 37,- 
840,000; and hay, 1,597,000 tons. Comparative 
figures lor 1913 are corn, 608,000 bushels; oats, 
5,600,000; potatoes, 28,100,000; and hay, 1,194,- 
000 tons 

Manufactures. While Maine is not one of 
the most important industrial States, it has 
manufaetuiing interests of great importance. 

Education. In the course of recent yeais, 
there has been maiked impiovenient in educa- 
tional conditions in the State. Special atten- 
tion IS given to the needs of rural communities. 
The Legislature enacted in 1919 provision for 
rotation agricultuial schools under the super- 
vision of the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation , the Industrial Education Act was 
amended to piovide for a progiamme of Ameri- 
canization, n inral teaching provision was virtu- 
ally established, which is said by experts in 
education to be one of the most direct approaches 
to the rural-school problem yet presented ; and a 
State-wide compulsory physical education law 
and an act leoiganizing the law affecting the 
schools in unoiganized territory were passed. 
Subsequently came the establishment of the 
State school fund, to be distributed on the basis 
of teaching positions, aggregate daily attend- 
ance, and school census, approximately' one-third 
each, and the establishment of a special school 
for the training of rural leaders. Consolida- 


tion of schools is gradually taking place. By 
an act of the Legislature of 1923, all towns 
were required to have their buildings in a sani- 
tary and satisfactory condition by 1927. In 
1914 the total enrollment was 146,620; in the 
year 1925-26 it was 148,596, of whom 121,534 
w^ere enrolled in elementary schools and 27,062 
in secondary schools. Expenditure in 1925-26 
for public day schools was: current, $9,114,484; 
outlays: $1,128,920, The percentage of illiter- 
acy in the State decreased from 4.7 in 1910 to 
3.9 in 1920: among the native whites from 1.5 
to 1.3 per cent; among the foreign-born whites, 
from 14 5 to 12.0; and among the Negroes, from 
10 3 to 6.8 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended Juno 30, 1927, as reported by the IJ. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $11,- 
133,604 (of which $2,179,063 was aid to local 
education) ; for conducting public-service entcr- 
piises, $142,802; for interest on debt, $826,208; 
for permanent improvements, $8,000,992; total, 
$20,109,606 (of which $10,396,000 was for high- 
ways, $2,677,875 being for maintenance and 
$7,718,125 for construction. Revenues were $17,- 
419,442. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 39.4 per cent; departmental earnings 
and chaiges for officials* sei vices, 7.9 per cent, 
sales of licenses and the tax of gasoline, 42.9 
per cent. Property valuation was $724,938,295; 
State taxation thereon, $4,879,722. Net State 
funded debt on June 30, 1927, was $21,567,699. 

Political and Other Events. The death of 
Senator Edwin C. Burleigh on Juno 16, 1916, 
made two Senate elections necessary. Carl E. 
Milliken was elected governor and Fredeiick 
Hale and Bert M. Fernald were elected senators. 
In the presidential election in November, 1916, 
Chailes E. Hughes received 69,506 votes; Presi- 
dent Wilson, 64,118. The first national park 
east of the MissisBippi, comprising 5000 acres, 
was created at Mt. Desert Island, in July, 1916. 
On Sept. 10, 1917, a woman-suffrage amendment 
was defeated. A budget system was inaugurated 
in this year. In 1918 Carl E. Milliken was re- 
elected governor, and Senator Feinald w^as 
reelected to the Senate. The Republicans also 
elected a large majority of the members of tho 
Legislature. In the presidential voting of 1920, 
W. G. Harding received 136,355 votes; J. M. 
Cox, 58,961. In 1920 Frederick H. Parkhurst, 
Republican, was elected governor. Governor 
Parkliuist died on Jan. 31, 1921, 24 days after 
he had taken the oath of office, and was succeeded 
as governor by Percival P. Baxter, President of 
the Senate. In 1922 Governor Baxter was re- 
elected, and Senator Hale was reelected to the 
Senate. The State*s presidential vote in 1924 
was: Coolidge, 138,440; Davis, 41,964; R. O. 
Brewster, I&publican, was elected governor. 
A referendum proposal to repeal the direct pri- 
mary was lost in 1927. William Tudor Gardi- 
ner, Republican, was elected governor in 1928; 
the vote for President was: Hoover, 179,923; 
Smith, 81,179. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1914 
amended the workmen’s-compensation law. A 
woman-suffrage measure failed by a narrow 
margin to pass the House of Representatives. 
The liquor laws were amended in 1917. The 
Legislature in 1919 made provision for the voting 
of women for President and passed a measure 
providing for the registration of persons em- 
ployed as counsel or agents to promote or oppose 
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legislation. The Legislature of 1021 passed 
measures regulating the use of aircraft, extended 
the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission over certain motor vehicles, amended 
the State Prohibition Law to harmonize with the 
Federal law, jirovided a bonus to soldiers and 
sailors who fought in the War with Spain, and 
amended the workmen’s-compensation law. In 
1923 the Legislatiiie passed a bill to facilitate 
cooperative marketing of agricultural products 
and made it criminal conspiracy for two or more 
persons to conspne to sell liquor in violation of 
the law. In this period was developed a policy 
of imjiroved highways, and bonds to the amount 
of $9, 000, 000 had been authorized and issued, 
under public referendum. In 1923 the State re- 
fused, by public referendum, to institute a 48- 
hoin law for women and minors. The majority 
opposed was over 20,000. The State water- 
power policy instituted by Fernald, prohibiting 
transmission of hydroelectric power beyond the 
borders of Maine, was constantly under fire but 
was not changed in this period. Successive acts 
raised the gasoline-tax rate to four cents a gal- 
lon in 1927. A measuie of 1927 admitted the 
State to the terms of the Federal Maternity and 
In fancy Act. 

MAINE, University of. A State institu- 
tion of higher learning for men and women, at 
Oiono, Me, founded in 1805. The eniollmcnt 
for the period 1914-28 giew from 1058 to 1390, 
with a summer session registration of 315 in 
the latter year. The faculty was increased from 
120 to 224, divided as lollows in 1928* Teach- 
ing and administration, 150; agricultural ex- 
t<‘nsion service, 48, experiment station, 20. The 
library w.is rrrci eased from 40,000 to 87,799 vol- 
umes. The jnoductive funds amounted to $800,- 
823, and the income to $933,341), in 1928, as com- 
paied with an income of $042,750 iii 192,3-24. 
A department of music was established in 1910; 
a new building for the college of arts and sciences, 
for which tunds were provided by the State Leg- 
islature, was leady foi occupancy in the autumn 
of 1924; several units of a gj’mnasiuin-armory, 
to cost $500,000, were provided for in 1925 by 
gifts from alumni, as a memorial to Maine men 
killed in the World War, in the following year, 
a laboiatory for mechanical engineering, a gift 
ol the late Oliver Crosby of the class of ’76, 
to be known as the Ciosby Memorial Labora- 
torv, w'as under construction; and a building 
to piovide for labonitoiy instruction in dairy 
husbandly was completed in 1927. In 1928 
Itogeis Hall, for dairy inanfactiires, named for 
l)i 1^)1 e A. Kogers, ’96, bacteriologist of Wash- 
ington, D. C , was occupied, and a horticultural 
building was nearing completion. President, 
Hai old Slid burne Boardman, C.E., D Eng., LL.D., 
acting piesidcnt, from 1925, was inaugurated in 
1926 

MALACCA. See Straits Settlements. 

MALAEIA. The World War caused malaria 
to be earned to Gieat Britain and France after 
long years of immunity, and diove home strongly 
the fact that it is still the world scourge which 
nullifies the efforts of man to civilize certain 
of the woild’s ureas. The successful campaign 
against malaria in the temperate zones will not 
be lepeated in the tropics until our knowledge 
of the disease has been increased. Quinine is 
pow'crless against certain types of tropical ma- 
laria; while the anopheles mosquito, which can 
be made the object of an intensive campaign of 
eradication iu the United States, is not the sole 


means of distribution of the plasmodium in the 
tropics. Other insects are doubtless involved, of 
whose life cycle and habits little is known. 

In Saloniki during the War, the disease be- 
haved like tropical malaria, and not more than 
20 per cent of the men responded to quinine; 
in this case, the infection probably proceeded 
from Egypt and could be classed as tropical. 
In regard to malaria in the United States, the 
work of the Rockefeller Foundation appears to 
show that the control of the disease is a matter 
simply of money and engineering. It is true that 
in rural sections the cost would be prohibitive 
and that systematic use of quinine must be added. 
Tins drug should be given in childhood and 
youth, for malaria is but infrequently contracted 
after this jieriod 

There was held in Rome, during Oct. 3-6, 
1928, the first International Malaria (’oiigress, 
W'hich was opened ofiicially by Premier Musso- 
lini. The first subject to be discussed w’as Unit 
of the unity or duality of the malaiial paiasite. 
The unicjsts, who follow the lead of Laveran, 
the French discoverer of the plasmodium mala- 
riiF, were once in the ascendant but arc now 
heavily outnumbered by the pluralists — to such 
an extent, in fact, that the delegates were al- 
most unanimous. Different species of the jiara- 
site nccouiit for the great differences in the 
clinical couise and explain why we have a benign 
and a malignant malaria. 

MALAY STATES, Federated. A federa- 
tion of native States in the Malay Peninsula 
under British protection The territory, made 
up of Peiak, Selangor, Negri Sembilaii, and Pa- 
hang, had an aiea of 27,506 htjuare miles in 
1921 and a population of 1 324,890 The 1911 
population w’as 1,036,9{)9 The 1921 population 
was composed of 610,821 Malays, 494,548 Chi- 
nese, 305,219 British Indians (172,465 in 1911), 
5686 Euroiieans, and 3204 Eurasians The esti- 
mated population 111 June, 1926, was 1,476,032. 
The chief town, Kuala Lumpur, has an estimated 
population of 80,000. Indian laborers continue 
to jircdomiiiate on the estates The leading 
activities ccntie in the rubber and tin industries. 
Coconuts, rice, sugar, tapioca, pejipor, and gam- 
bler aic also cultivated. The countiy was little 
touched by the War and the succeeding depres- 
sion. Exports for 1927 totaled £39,619,922; im- 
ports, £20,309,979. Leading imports in 1927 
were ncc, machinery, cigarettes and tobacco, 
kerosene and motor oils, and cotton goods. The 
pniicijial exports wcie iiihhcr, tin ore, tin, and 
copra. In 1927, 10,677 vessels, exclusive of 
native craft, of 7,027,914 tons entered and 
c*lc‘ared j>orts of the Fcdeiatod Malay States. 
Government accounts for 1927 weie. revenues, 
£12,297,187; expenditures, £10,880,790. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1927, was £9,355,000. In 
1927 there weie 1105 miles of railway in opera- 
tion, eoinpared with 614 miles in 1912. The 
government scheme calls for a netw'oik of rail- 
ways over the whole peninsula and in 1027 about 
81 miles of line were under construction. 

MALAY STATES, Nonfederated. Five 
Malay States not included in the Federation. 
These are ( I ) Johorc, with an area of 7678 
sqiiaie miles and a population of 309,293. The 
State greatly increased in population after 1911 
and also progressed economically. Rubber, tin, 
and copra are the leading exports. Exports 
in 1921 and 1927 were Straits $32,020,128 and 
$88,317,154; imports were Stiaits $24,730,135 
and $39,422,852. The government expenditure 
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for 1927 was Straits $16,348,473; revenue, $18,- 
239,023. (2) Kedah has an area of 3800 square 

miles and a population of 338,554. Chief arti- 
cles of commerce arc rice, rubber, coconut, tapi- 
oca. The tin mines are rapidly being exhausted. 
Exports in 1927-'28 were $28,509,759; imports, 
$9,280,175. (lovernment expenditure for 1927 
was Straits $7,335,338; revenue, $7,722,507. (3) 

Pefhs has an area of 310 square miles, and a 
population of 40,091. Leading products are 
rice, tin, and guano; the last two were de- 
clining. (4) Kelanian has an area of 5713 
square miles and a population of 309,293. Agri- 
culture is the leading activity; rice, rubber, and 
coconut raising ranking highest in importance. 
Rubber is the chief aiticle of commerce. Ex- 
ports in 1927 were Straits $9,021,746; imports 
were $0,530,025. Valuable mining concessions, 
said to contain gold, galena, pyiites, and tin, 
are owned by British cunipaiiies. State expendi- 
tures ill 1927 amounted to $2,949, 43S, revenue, 
$2,448,090. (5) Tiengganu has an atca of 5500 

square miles and a population of 153,092. In- 
dustiies aie similar to those of Kelantan. Ex- 
ports in 1927 were Straits $8,244,479; imports, 
$6,004,758. State expenditures for 1927 were 
$1,542,404; revenues, $1,402,550. Tin and wolf- 
ram mines aie worked. All the States have 
native sultans at wliose courts reside British 
adviseis representing Great Britain. 

MALIPIKRO, Fkancesco (1882- ). An 

Italian composer, born at Venice. Although he 
began to study tlie violin at the age of six, his 
instruction was very desultory. Not until 1899 
did he begin to study with interest and system- 
atically at the Licco Miisicale in Venice, under 
Enrico Bossi, wdiom ho followed to Bologna 
(1902) on his becoming diiector of the Liceo 
there. After completing his studies, Malipiero 
devoted himself entirely to composition. At 
dillerent times, he lived in Venice, Rome, Paris, 
and Asolo. In 1924 he became director of the 
Liceo Musicale in Florence. His earliest compo- 
sitions were influenced by V'agner, but these he 
himself dcstioyed. He adopted the principles 
of futuiihra, of which he is one of the leading 
exponents. Of his operas, Elan e Fuldano; 
Canossa; II Sogno d’un Tramonio d*Auiunno; 
Pantea; a trilogy, L'Orfeide {La Morte delle 
Mascherc, Hette Canzom, and Orfeo) ; San Fran- 
cisco d'Assxsi; Filomcla e Vlnfattuaio, only four 
were produced (but only in the cities indicated), 
Canossa (Rome, 1914) ; Sette Vanzom (Paris, 
1920); Orfeo (Husscldorf, 1925), and Stor 
Todcro Brontolon (Monte Carlo, 1928). In the 
matter of mechanical stage-effects, Malipiero’s 
demands are so extravagant as to constitute an 
effective harrier against the performance of those 
operas. A ballet. La Mascarade des Princesses 
capliveSf was produced in Brussels (1924). For 
orchestra, he wrote Dai Scpolcri; Dalle Alpi; 
Sinfoma delle Eroi; Sinfonia del Mare, Impres- 
stoni dal Vero (two scries; Pause del Stlenzio; 
Ditiramho Tragico; lllustrazwni di un Poema 
Cavalleresco; Armenia; Sinfonia del Silenzio e 
della Morte; Onente tmmaginarto, and La Ci- 
marostana. His Rispetti e Strambotti for string 
quaitet won the Berkshire Prize (1920). He 
also wrote piano numbers. 

MALMKDY. See Eupen, Malm^;dt, and 
Moresnet. 

MALTA. A British island colony in the 
Mediterranean Sea. The total area of Malta 
and its two islet dependencies is 122 square 
miles; civil population m 1921, 213,024; esti- 


mated in 1027, 227,440. Agriculture is the chief 
activity. Leading products are wheat, barley, 
vegetables, grapes and other fruits, and cotton. 
Trade (excluding goods in transit) for 1913-14 
and 1927 totaled £1,154,363 and £1,006,881 in 
exports, and £2,589,272 and £4,285,436 in im- 
ports. The State budget increased over the 
period 1913-28 from £423,108 in revenues and 
£402,521 for expenditures (1913-14) to £823,- 
138 and £887,523 (1920-27). In 1921 a Maltese 
constitution was promulgated for the purpose 
of giving the natives a responsible government. 
A bicameral house was provided with its own 
local ministry. Certain “reserved” matters, 
however, including control of naval, military, 
and air forces, imperial interests, external trade, 
immigration, and treaties, were to be controlled 
by the governor and a nominated council. Val- 
etta, the chief town, continues as an important 
port of call and the headquarters for the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean fleet. 

MALTA EEVEB. This acute infectious 
disease known under a variety of names of which 
undulant fever is one of the best known was 
at first recognized only in the Mediterranean 
Basin of Europe as a malady largely transmis- 
sible by milk, m particular, goats’ milk. Its 
incidence, however, was evidently much greater, 
for in 1913 its existence was first recognized 
in the United States, and in 1918 Dr. Alice Evans 
of the U. S. Public Health Service was able 
to show that the causal agent was identical 
with that of infectious abortion in domestic 
animals. This common origin of a human and 
animal disease has been recognized in several 
different jiarta of the world, as Italy, the Near 
East, and South Africa. It is extieinely prob- 
able that many cases masquerading as typhoid 
which give a negative Widal reaction have been 
examples of Malta fever. Recently, the pioblcin 
of Malta fever has become much complicated 
because different strains of the causal organism 
have been isolated which seem to be pathogeiiu* 
only for certain animals. Thus, infectious abor- 
tion in cattle does not seem veiy dangerous to 
mankind, although occasionally a connection 
may be traced; and it has been suggested tliat 
unexplained abortion in women may be traced 
to this source although, in human Malta fever, 
abortion plays no greater role than in any 
other febrile affection. The number of human 
cases in the United States increased from 24 in 
1925 to 649 in 1928. See Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

MAN, Ancient. See Anthropology. 

MAN, Isle of. See Great Britain. 

MAN, Prehistoric Races of. There is now 
no general disagreement concerning man’s rela- 
tion to the anthropoid apes, but the many finds 
of fossil forms intermediate to man and the 
apes made during the period 1914-28 have raised 
questions of the precise nature of that relation- 
ship. 

It is commonly held that monkeys, apes, and 
man are derived from a generalized tarsioid 
(lemur-like creature) of Eocene times, estimated 
at four million years ago. The developing brain 
and eye played leading parts in this evolution, 
according to Elliot Smith {The Evolution of 
Man, 1924). By Miocene times (two million 
years ago), a host of anthropoids or man-like 
apes had appeared, whose fossil remains have 
been found from Europe to India. Gregory and 
Heilman hold that man and at least three of the 
living anthropoids (gorilla, chimpanzee, and 
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orangutan) derive common descent from one of 
these Miocene types, Drjfopithecua; that, in fact, 
it is possible to fix on one particular species, D. 
rhenanus {Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, 28, 192G). This 
view is based especially on a comparison of the 
forms of their teeth, "but is substantiated by 
other features. 

H F. Osborn maintained on the contrary 
that the point of departure is more remote, 
in Eocene times or the early part of the suc- 
ceeding ejioch, Oligocene. He postulated a 
Dawn Man of that peiiod, wholly dissociated 
from the anthropoids, and with all subsequent 
developinent incieasingly divergent {Science, 
1927, 4S1). His view was dictated in part by 
an effoit to ])rove that man’s ancestry and the 
ape’s have lx»en separate over a long period. 
Paitieulur evidence for it rested, in part, on a 
supposed anthropoid tooth from the Pliocene of 
Nebraska. \V K Giegoiy showed, however, that 
Osboi 11 had diawn a false analogy from the 
eaily sejiaiation and parallel development of 
horses, camels, and i elated forms He conclu- 
sivelv demonstrated that the anthrojioid forms 
and man weie highly variable, ajiinoaching and 
duerging at manj points in their career {Science, 
1927,001 ). 

The place of man’s origin would seem to be 
in the great forest that covered the central part of 
the Old Wot Id land-mass in Miocene times, in the 
remnants of which the anthropoids now live 
(Congo, Malay Archipelago). The discoverv of 
Piltdowii mairiii the early Pleistocene (Ice Age, 
the last million yeais) of England has led 
Hrdlicka, Ilootoii, and otheis to consider the 
possibility of a Kutopeaii or an African origin. 
Otlicis still look to Asia, partly because of the 
fossil antliiopoids of India and the scmi-humaii 
Pithccanthio|)U8 of Java: Mendes-Coriea sug- 
gests the holders of the Indian Ocean {Scientia, 
1927) ; Matthew, cential Asia. At least America 
is definitely excluded by Oregory’s deteimina- 
tioii that the molar tooth of the supposed an- 
thiopoid Hespeiopilfucus of the Nebraska Pli- 
X'ene (the epoch preceding the Ice Age) is that 
3f a fossil peccary {Science, 1928, 597). 

No new finds of Pilhccanfhi opus ercctus have 
been made, but in 1920 J O. Andersson announced 
the discovery of molar and prc-niolar teeth near 
Peking in deposits of the same age as Pithctan- 
ihropuH (iijiper Pliocene or lower Pleistocene), 
tlow far these arc homoid remains to be seen. 
Millie the original Pithvcanthi opus remains were 
iouiid in 1891, it was only in 1923 that it became 
<nown that Dubois had found at the same 
ame part of the lower jaw of another individual, 
Hit ajipareiitly belonging to the same genus 
The net result of this new iiifoi niation is to 
five added certainty to the existence of this 

fCllUS. 

There is still considerable dispute as to the 
^iltdowii remains, discovered in 1912 The skull 
8 incomplete* part of the brain case, portions 
)f the face, some teeth, and half of a lower 
aw. These weie not found in immediate asso- 
“lation. A reconstruction of the skull frag- 
nemts shows a decidedly modern type with a 
iigh skull capacity. The ]aw and teeth, how- 
ever, aic ape-like in appearance and distinctly 
it variance with the skull. Non-British stu- 
lents were strongly inclined to view the law as 
,hat of a chimpanzee (although fossil nnthro- 
loids wore hitherto unknown in England) and 
inconnected with the distinctly human skull. 


New discoveries of skull and teeth, reported in 
1924, confirmed the strange association. A radio- 
graphic study of the tooth-cavity shows the char- 
acteristics of modern man, Heidelberg and Ne- 
anderthal types, not those of the apes (Mac 
Curdy, Scientific Monthly, 1924) . The geological 
position is still uncertain, but on the basis of its 
low development, Piltdown is assigned to the 
lower Pleistocene by some, to the third inter- 
glacial period (late Pleistocene) by others. 

A series of remaiiiH of Neanderthal man (late 
Pleistocene), with whom is associated Mousterian 
culture, have Ijeen found since the World War 
in several parts of Europe and as far east as 
Palestine. Doubt no longer remains as to the 
identity of this homoid species. Prevailing 
opinion is that this type, as well as Homo 
sapiens (modern man), was derived from Homo 
Hcidelbergensis of early or middle Pleistocene 
age. A child’s cranium of Neanderthal type, 
found at La Quina, differs so much from that 
of a modem child as to suggest that the point 
ot separation must have been very remote. In 
1914 the lower jaw of an adult and an incom- 
plete skeleton were found at Ehringsdorf, near 
Weimar. While held generally to be Neander- 
thaloid, it is the opinion of some that these re- 
semble Piltdown and represent a type of a more 
remote period than Neanderthal it is now gen- 
erally believed that the Neanderthal species left 
no living descendants, although earlier opinion 
maintained that Australians and Tasmanians 
presented Neanderthaloid characteis, which 
could even be identified among the peoples 
of Frisland. Recently, Hrdlicka affirmed that 
Homo sapiens, us a whole, was derived from an 
aberrant tyj>e of Neanderthal {Jour. Royal Anth, 
Inst , 57, 249). 

South Africa presented three puzzling forms: 
that of Boskop, Transvaal, in 1914, Broken 
Hill, Rhodesia, in 1921, and the Taungs skull, 
Bechuanaland, in 1925. The antiquity of all 
thiee 18 unceitain R Bioom, who held the 
Boskop skull to be of exceedingly primitive 
character, suggested that it may be ancestral 
to Neanderthal as well as Cio-Magnon (early 
Homo sapiens), and pioposed a new specific name 
for it, Homo capensis {Anthropological Papeis, 
American Museum of Natural History, 23, 1918). 
This find has atti acted little attention. The 
fauna associated with the Broken Hill finds does 
not indicate gieat antiquity, but the type is 
tiuly ancient. In this case, a large part of 
the skeleton was found, and fragments fiom the 
skeleton of at least one other individual. The 
brain case is low-vaulted, indicative of low cra- 
nial capacity; the laige gorilla-Iike face has the 
inasivc brow ridges of Neanderthal ; the teeth 
are large and the jaws massive. On the other 
hand, the skeleton indicates eicct posture and 
straight legs similar to modern man. Elliot 
Smith considered it a form of earlier origin than 
Neanderthal, but persisting in marginal South 
Africa to a late date The Taungs skull aroused 
considerable coiiti oversy. R A. Dart considered 
this immature specimen as more homoid than 
any anthropoid, but Keith, Boule, and others 
held it a fossil anthropoid. On the side of its 
antiquity, the find is equivocal; R B. Young 
maintained that the skull was washed into the 
fissure in which it was found, and Schwartz that 
the tropical forest in which the animal lived 
may have persisted in South Africa until recent 
date {Nature, 1926, 195, 22; Trans, Geol, Soc. 
S. Africa, 28, 55). 
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The best known of the early forms of our 
own species {Homo aapwm) is the Cr6-Magnon 
race. In the opinion of E, Hooton, the assem- 
blage of Bkelcioiis attributed to this race does 
not represent a true race ( Anctent Inhahitanis 
of the Canary Islands^ 1925), but is an arbi- 
tral y group of ancient types, selected because 
of tiic large size of the skulls, combining a nar- 
row head with a disproportionately wide face. 
ThcRO, in his view, are hybrids resulting from 
the cioRhing of a dolicocephalic (nairow headed) 
group, having faces of medium width (such as 
Galley Ilill, Brunn), with a broad-faced brachy- 
ceplialic (broad headed) people (Ofnet, Oren- 
elle). The relation of evisting races to this 
and other Upper Pleistocene races is still un- 
certain. Caucasians are commonly said to de- 
rive from Cro-Magnon and Briinn, Negroids from 
the Giimaldi lace of the same age, but no an- 
cestral Mongoloid types have yet been discov- 
ered. No vciy ancient forms of the American 
Indian variety of the Mongoloid race have been 
located, although attributed finds have been fre- 
quently reported The Talgai skull from Queens- 
land was thought to be ancestral to the Austra- 
lian aboriginea, but the remains and their 
antiquity are too equivocal to warrant that view. 

A conservative view of the classification of 
living races is that of Kroeber {Anihropology, 
l{)2.‘i), who makes the major groups Caucasian, 
Mongoloid, and Negioid, leaving the Polynesians, 
Amu, Indo-Aiistralians, and Australians un- 
classified because of doubtful atriliatiou. Elliot 
Smith adds the Australians as a fourth and 
most primitive division, from which Negroids, 
Mongoloids, and Caucasians range in order as 
more specialized foims {Evolution of Man, 1924). 
U. B, PiAon makes quite a different analysis 
{Racial History of Man, 1923), Taking thiee 
cranial features, cephalic index, height index, 
and nasal index, he bases a system of races on 
them alone, to the exclusion of such hitherto 
universally accepted features as pigmentation 
and hair texture. Dividing each chaiacter into 
three classes, he has twenty -seven possible gioups 
of winch eight are considered piimary races. 
The combination of these in each racial group 
is then analyzed. While the scheme has the 
merit of insisting on the complexity of racial 
amalgamation and the variability of human 
groups, the results have met with general skep- 
ticism. Some progress has also been made in 
classification by the use of blood-precipitation 
tests, but the results are not conclusive. 

Several local studies deserve notice; F. Sara- 
sin’s Anthropologic dcr H cu-Caledonier und 
Loyaltiplnsulancr (1916-1922), Matsumura's 
“Cephalic Index and Stature of the Japanese" 
{Jour. Fac, Scu, Imp Unw. Tokyo, 1925) ; Sul- 
livan’s “Racial Types in the Philippine Islands" 
(Anthro. Papers , Amer., Mus. Nat. Hist , 1918), 
and Dunn’s “Anthropomctiic Study of Hawaiians 
of Pure and Mixed Blood" {Papers, Peabody 
Museum, 1928). 

As to the cause of racial differentiation, Keith 
suggests the mfluenco of the ductless glands 
{Brit. Assn. Adv. Sci , 1920). E. Fischer in- 
sists on a view often neglected by race classifiers, 
namely, that man la a domesticated animal and 
hence has developed variations corresponding to 
those differentiating races of cattle, etc. {Zett. 
/. Morphologic u. Anthro., 18, 1914). The differ- 
ences in hair form, bone structure, and muscu- 
lature among living races are precisely of the 
order of those setting off domestic animals from 


wild species. One current explanation for differ- 
ences in pigment is based on their relative ab- 
sorption of light; Shaxby and Bonncll found, 
however, that there is no difference in the re- 
flective properties of Caucasian and Negroid 
skins {Man, 1928, No. 42). 

For the purpose of race classification, it has 
been assumed that such features as head form, 
hair texture, etc., are fixed by heredity alone; 
but paralleling Fischer’s thought, Boas has in- 
vestigated the effects of changed environment 
on physical types. To his earlier demonstra- 
tion that children of immigrants to the United 
States differ from their parental types in head 
foim, face width, and stature {Kept. Immigra- 
tion Comm., 39, 1911), Boas now adds evidence 
from Porto Rico and elsewhere {Proc. Nat. Acad. 
8ci., 1916, 713). A summary of such investi- 
gations is Boas’s “Report on an Anthropometric 
Investigation of the Population of the United 
States" {Jour. Amcr. Btatistical Assn., 1922) 
F. Sarasin also has discussed the possildlity of 
convergent development of hair forni in diveise 
races {Anthropologic der Neu-Calcdontrr, 1916- 
1922). Such changes, which imply the possibility 
of similarities by convergence, render the struc- 
ture of lace classifications exceedingly shaky. 

MAN, Science of See Anthropology ; 
Etiinogbapuy ; Ethnology; Man, Prehistoric 
Races of. 

MANCHECOTJBT. See Laved an, IIknbt. 

MANCHESTER. An important manufao- 
tunng city of England and the centie of the 
world’s cotton tiade. The population at the 
census of 1921 was 730,307; in 1927 it was 
estimated to be 751,900. The municipal area is 
21,690 acres (about 34 square miles). Manches- 
ter is the distributing centre of the cotton spin- 
ning and weaving industries of Lancashiic for 
the whole world and of butter and foodstuffs 
for the most densely populated pait of England. 
It also contains large engineering machinciy 
works and factories for the manufacture of silks, 
chemicals, iiidia-i ubber goods, etc In 1924 the 
total value of silk fabrics and yarns produced in 
Great Britain was 15,543,000, of winch about 
£2,131,900 was manufactured in Manchester. 

Manchester is the fourth port m the Biitish 
Isles, being surpassed only by London, Liver- 
pool, and Hull. It has direct access to the sea 
by means of the Manchester Ship Canal, which 
has a total length of 35 5 miles In 1925 this 
canal was deepened from 28 feet to 30 feet fiom 
the entrance locks at Kastham to Ellesmere 
Port, a distance of about five miles. Inci eased 
facilities for handling cargo were also installed 
at a cost of nearly £500,000. In 1926 the net 
tonnage of ships engaged in foreign trade was 
3,554,667 for arrivals and 3,241,002 for depar- 
tures. The value of the sea-borne trade of the 
port was £96,448,534. 

The construction of a service reservoir at 
Heaton Park, which was begun in 1907 and sus- 
pended during the period of the World War, 
was resumed in 1923 and completed in 1927. 
It has a surface area of 77.5 acres, an average 
depth of 26 feet, and a capacity of 570,000,000 
gallons. At a cost of £6,600,000 the corporation 
has assured a supply of 50,000,000 gallons of 
water per day from Lake Thirlmere in West- 
moreland, the water being conveyed a distance 
of 100 miles to the distributing reservoir. An 
additional supply is obtained from a series of 
reservoirs in the Longderdale Valley, and with 
a wise provision for the future needs of this 
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industrial area, the corporation in 1919 obtained 
Parliamentary powers to acquire and use Hawes- 
water, also in the Lake Distiict. The daily 
average distribution for 1927-28 was 55,000,000 
gallons. 

A new art gallery and museum have been 
erected in the central part of the city at a cost 
of £.300,000. In front of the building are statues 
of the Duke of Wellington, John Dalton, Queen 
Victoria, James Watt, and Sir Robert Peel. The 
Royal Exchange was reconstructed, 1916 to 
1921, with a clock tower 180 feet high. In 
1910 a replica of George Gray Barnard’s statue 
of Abraham Lincoln in Cincinnati was erected 
in Platt’s Field Park. Manchester claims to be 
tlie birthplace of fiee public libraries, the first 
having been opened in 1852 In 1929 the Central 
Refeieiiee Libraiy had 255,218 volumes, exclu- 
sive of the foreign, music, and commercial li- 
braries; 25 district libraries are distributed 
throughout the city. 

MANCHURIA^ man-ch<5a'r6-a. A Chinese 
outer teiritory, w'lth an approximate area of 
393,700 sqiiaie miles and a population estimated 
at 24,520,(101 in 1927. Immigration from Cen- 
tial China is inci casing the population by a 
million yeaily. The capital and chief town, 
Mukden, has about 350,000 inhabitants; the 
chief jioit IS Daiien Other large towns are 
Harbin (30.’),000), Newchwang (82,100), Kiiin 
(540,214), \ing k’ou (00,000), and An-tung (72,- 
500). The extiaoidinary fertility of the soil 
and the impio\cd railway facilities caused Man- 
chiiiia to glow more rajiidly than any other 
seel ion ot China. In 1927 it was x'stirnated that 
81,718,945 acies of land were under cultivation 
The SON a bean, millet, kaoliang (a soit of 
soighiim), wheat, and rice aie the principal 
ero])^. Tobacco, beets, and lla\ also are giown. 
Gold, iron, coal, salt, natural soda, and magnesite 
also aie woiked to some extent. The constant 
ai^plication of the puncipal concessionaire in 
the countiy, the South Manchuria Raihvay, to 
industrial actnities has met with excellent re- 
sults Piineipal wxnks are bean mills, flour 
mills, sugai lelineriea, distilleries, and iron and 
steel factoiies The tiade of Manchuiia reflected 
the same condition. Impoits of foreign goods 
steadily inci eased flora 72,431,345 taels in 1913 
to 130^92(1.111 ill 1921; expoits from 94,053,423 
to 100,820,680 in 1921. The combined export 
and inipoit tiadc duiiiig the year ended Mar 
31, 1028, amountcsl to 002,000,000 taels. The to- 
tal railway mileage in 1929 was 3022. See 
China and Japan. 

History, Events of the World War, and, 
in latei years, an eiionuoiis influx of immigration 
fiom China eombined to iiieieaso both the wealth 
of Mamduiria and the intensity of the intei na- 
tional struggle fui its possession Tlie Chinese 
Eastern Railway, key to the wealth of the prov- 
ince, was taken o\er by the Allies in 1917. 
American engineers ojieiated it until 1922, w^heii 
it was turned o^e^ to China. In 1924 the Soviet 
go\einment socuied an agreement for the control 
of tlie railioad by a board of directors appointed 
jointly by the two governments, at the same time 
pledging itself to refiain from Communistic 
propaganda in China. Fiietion develojied which 
came to a head July 10, 1929, when the Nanking 
government ariested many Russian ofTieials and 
emjdoyes of th(* railroad and replaced them with 
Chinese and Wliite Russians. The excuse for 
this action was tJiat a raid on the Soviet Consu- 
late at Haibin on May 27, preceding, had un- 


covered a Communist plot to overthrow the Na- 
tionalist government. A Russian ultimatum 
was ignored; on July 18 the Soviet government 
severed diplomatic relations, and the threat of 
war led the United States and other leading pow- 
ers to intervene on July 19 to the extent of call- 
ing the attention of both go\ernment8 to their 
obligations under the Kellogg-Rriand Pact. 
While armed forces faced each other across the 
border and numerous minor clashes were re- 
ported, negotiations between the two govei nments 
continued into the wintei months without a 
settlement of the dispute. 

MANDATES. Tlie decision of the Paris 
Peace Conference (see Peace Coxeerence and 
Treaties) to establish a mandatory system under 
supervision of the League of Nations instead of 
permitting the outright annexation of the former 
German colonies and Tiiikish teriitories by the 
victorious Allies, resulted in the creation of a 
very significant and novel form of intei national 
control over colonial iiossessions. Colonies with 
an aggregate area about 1,250,000 square miles 
and a total population of more than 15,000,000 
weie placed under mandates of the League of 
Nations. Article 22 of the CoAcnant whicii 
was jirefaeed to the flw major peace treaties 
provided that certain territoiies taken from the 
defeated pow'eis and “not yet able to stand by 
themselves” should be administiied by more 
civilized nations acting ns “mandatoi ies” or 
tnistees for the League of Nations, in which, 
picsumably, ultimate so\cicjgnty is V(‘stcd. 
Thcie wx>re to he three classes of mandates. 
Class A, including territoiies taken from 
Turkey; Class B, including foimier German 
C(»loniea in ceutial Africa, and Class C, com- 
prising German Southwest Afnea and the for- 
mer Geiman island possessions in tlie Pacific. 
The principal Allied and Associati'd I’owers, to 
whom these aieas wer^e ceded by Tin key and 
Germany, reserved the riglit to distiibute tlio 
territories in question, and to diaft the man- 
dates, befoic turning the system ovei to the 
League foi pmmaiient opei.itnni Ae( ordiiigly, 
the Supreme Council on May 7 distnbuted tlie 
B and C mandates as follows (Jeiman East 
Afnea to Great Biitain, Togoland and the 
C^ameroons (qv) to Gieat Biitain and Fiance, 
Soutliw'est Africa to the Union of South Afnea, 
Samoa to New Zealand, Nauru to the Bi itish 
Empire, German New Guinea to Australia, and 
Geiman islands north of the equator to Japan. 

3’heie remained the A mandates Roeause of 
the unceitaiiity regaiding tlie Turkish peace 
settlement, these weie not distriimtod until the 
San Remo Conference of Piemnos in Apiil, 1920. 
3’he San Remo decision, confirmed on May 5, 
allotted Syria to France, and Palestine and 
Mesopotamia to (xieat Biitain It had been in- 
tended that Armenia also sliould become an A 
mandate, but as neither the United fStates nor 
any other power cared to assume resjionsibility 
foi Aimenia’s welfaie, no mandate was issued. 
See Armenia. 

As the premiers at Sun Remo not only as- 
signed the mandates but also sealed a coiiipaet 
for exclusive Anglo-French exploitation of the 
oil resources in Mesopotamia, the United States 
govei nnient immediately addressed a note of 
protest, May 12, 1920, to Great Britain, insist- 
ing on equal treatment for subjects of all na- 
tions. Refusing to be referred by T-«ord Curzon 
to the Council of the League (Curzon letter of 
August 9), the Washington government insisted 
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on Nov. 20, 1020, that the drafts of mandates 
must be communicated to it for criticism before 
final approval, and that the United States had 
a just claim to all privileges, in regard to man- 
dates, enjoyed by members of the League. The 
first point, it may be noted, was satisfied sub- 
sequently by preliminary publication of draft 
mandates; the second was guaranteed by special 
treaties which the United States later negoti- 
ated with individual mandatory powers. The 
United States also objected to the assignment of 
Yap to Japan, and not until the Washington 
Confeience was this dispute settled by a spe- 
cial treaty recognizing the Japanese mandate 
for assuring the United States of cable and wire- 
less facilities. See Yap; Washington Confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile, woik proceeded on the drafts of 
the mandates, for each mandated teiritory was 
to be entrusted to the mandatoiy iiower only on 
a conditional basis laid down in a separate 
charter or mandate, diafted by the chief Allied 
powers, but apjiroved and gi anted by the League 
Council. The C mandates, offering the least 
difficulty, were first formulated and received 
the Council’s stamp of appioval on Dec. 17, 
1020. These were five in number Union of 
South Afiica mandate foi foimer (feimaii South- 
west Africa, Australian mandate for New 
Guinea, New Zealand mandate for western Sam- 
oa, British Empire mandate for Nauru Island, 
and Japanese mandate for the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands In each of these territories, 
the mandatory power was authorized to exercise 
full power of administration and legislation, siib- 
j*ect to resei vatioiis foi the jiiohibition of slav- 
ery and forced labor, of tlie aims and liquor 
traffic, of fortifications and military training of 
natives save for local defense, and subject 
also to a guarantee of religious fieedoni. 
Japan would gladly have added a pro\ision 
for the open door, but* the other powers, espe- 
cially the Australasian Dominions, unwilling to 
throw their Pacific mandates open to Japan, 
refused 

Difficulties with the Holy See regarding the 
Palestine mandate, and with the United States 
regarding Mesopotamia, delayed the definitive 
appioval of the other mandates. On Aug. 1, 
1922, the Council approved B mandates for north- 
ern Cameroon (Biitish), southein Cameioon 
(Flench), wester ri Togoland (Biitish), eastern 
Togoland (Fiench), Ruanda and Urundi (Bel- 
gian), and East ALica or Tanganyika Tcriitory 
(British). A notable feature of these mandates 
was the inclusion of elaborate provisions for the 
welfare of the natives, the abolition of slavery, 
and equality of commercial and industrial op- 
portunity in these teiritories among members 
of the League, in addition to the stipulations 
contained in the C mandates The A mandates 
for Palestine (British) and Sviia and Lebanon 
(French) were appnned on July 24, 1922, and 
published by the League on August 12; that for 
Mesopotamia had long been drafted but had 
aroused so much international difficulty and was 
BO vitally dependent on British relations with 
the natives that its confirmation was delayed 
(see Iraq.) The A mandates were jiarticularly 
interesting; they were designed to be transitional 
riieasiiies to assist backwaid eouiitiies until fit 
for independence. Sjiecial provisions were in- 
serted lor the development of autonomy and for 
the protection of antiquities or archeological re- 
mains. 


All mandates imposed on the mandatory power 
the obligation to make regular reports of its 
administration to a Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission appointed by the League. This is 
undoubtedly the most unusual and the most val- 
uable feature of the entire system; the knowl- 
edge that such reports will leccive full publicity 
and open discussion has acted as a potent stim- 
ulus to good administration. 

The Mandates Commission has received criti- 
cism at times from the Mandatoiy Power for 
its excess of zeal in seeming information. In 
February, 1920, the administration of the man- 
date over Syria by France came before the League 
of Nations due to criticisms by the representa- 
tives of the people of Syria. In 1027 the Man- 
dates Commission considered a number of minor 
items including the relations of the Union of 
South Africa to the Southwest Protectorate, 
involving the definition of the term “possess 
hoveieignty ” This subject continued to be dis- 
cussed in the following >ear and a report was 
adopted by the Council aiming to clarify the 
situation calling attention as it did to condi- 
tions new to international law which had de- 
veloped in the relations of mandated territory 
to the mandator} powers and to the League of 
Nations itself 

Full information regarding the mandates and 
their administration is made available by the 
League of Nations in its publications containing 
minutes of the Mandates Commission and supple- 
mentary official documents. See Africa; League 
OF Nations. 

MANSN, ma-nan^ Juan (1883- ). A 

Spanish violinist and composer (see VoL. XIV). 
He added to the list of his works. The operas, 
Dcr Weg zur ^07me (Brunswick, 1920), and 
A’cto und Acts (Karlsruhe, 1928) ; a sym- 
phonic poem, Nueva Caiahma; two violin con- 
coitos, a piano concerto; Varxaltom on a theme 
of Paganini foi violin and orchestra, ^uiie for 
piano and violin with orchestra; Concerto grosso 
for two violins and orchestra; a piano quartet, 
a string quartet; a jiiano quintet He also pub- 
lished numerous transcrijitions for violin and 
edited the woiks of Paganini. 

MANGIN, inaN'/haN, Charles Marie Em- 
manuel (1800-1925). A French soldier, born in 
Sarrebouig, Meurthe. He served on the staff of 
Mareband's Fashoda mission in 1897 and played a 
prominent pait in the conquest of Morocco from 
1911 to 1913, in the latter year being made briga- 
dier general In the World War, he commanded 
a division at the Battle of the Marne and by 
his peisonal cxami>le of courage saved a threat- 
ening situation. He commanded at Verdun, 
where in March, 1910, he recaptured the for- 
tresses Douaumont and Vaux. In the last two 
years of the War, he commaiided the Otli and then 
the 10th Armies and in the defensive of Ajiril, 
1917, his tactics weie critici/ed but an inquiry 
exonerated him. In July, 1918, he defeated the 
Germans north of ChAtenu-TliicTiy and forced 
them to retreat. During these opciations, he had 
under his command important American forces. 
Following the Armistice, he commanded the Al- 
lied Army of Occupation, with headquarters at 
Mayence. He was the oiganizer of the French 
“black army,” was a member of the Higher Coun- 
cil of War, and received many decorations, for- 
eign as well as French. He received the Grand 
Prix de la Litterature fian^aise in 1925, and 
wrote La force noire, crowned by the Academy in 
its fourth edition, 1921 (1910); Comment finit 
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la guerre (1921); Commeulaires et Portraits 
(1022); and Autour de VAmirique latine 
(1922). Consult Le (Jiniral Mangin, by 
Grabriel Hanotaux (1925). 

MANITOBA, miin'I-ttVbA. A Canadian prov- 
ince with an area of 251,832 square miles; pop- 
ulation in 1911, 401,304; in 1921, 610,118, an 
increase of 32.2 per cent. In 1929 it was esti- 
mated at 003,200. The rural population in 1920 
made up 50.4 per cent of the whole, as compared 
with 50.0 X)er cent of 1911. Males, in 1921, 
continued in excess of females, the division be- 
ing 320,507 to 289,551. The leading cities, with 
their populations in 1920, weie Winnipeg, the 
capital, 191,998 (136,035 in 1911); Brandon, 
16,443; St. Boniface, 14,187; Portage la Prairie, 
0513. In 1910 settlers of American origin num- 
bered 18,274. There were, besides the settlers 
of British descent, large colonies of German, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Russian farmers. 

Industry. To a large extent, the piovince’s 
very iich natural resouices remain undeveloped. 
The population is settled in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the West and South, and as farming and 
pastoral pursuits are the leading activities, com- 
paratively little attention is given to the forests, 
fishing grounds, water power, or mineral deposits. 
The area under field crops in 1927 was 0,501,884 
acres. The acreage under spring wheat in 1927 
(2,195,377 acres) was less than that of 1911 
(3,094,833 acres). Oats in 1927 were planted on 
1,544,511 acres. Bailey, rye, flax, roots, and 
forage crojis aie the other important field prod- 
ucts. The total value of field crops in 1926 
was $120,020,000. The augmentation of live 
stock indicates the new interest of the piovince. 
Cattle in 1927 numboied 707,210, against 409,- 
718 in 1913; sheep in 1927 weie 135,982, against 
42,840 in 1913, swine in 1927 were 387,200 
against 184,745 in 1913. In 1927, 71 dairy es- 
tablishments pioduced a product value of $8,- 
385,844 as against the total output of $593,375 
in 1910. Mineral areas included rich gold fields 
in The Pus district and at Klbow Lake; copper 
ore in the Flin Flon district; gypsum, and 
building materials. The total mineral produc- 
tion in 1927 was $2,832,905. Other products 
yielded, furs, 1925-20, $1,809,904; fish in 1927, 
$2,039,738; lumber cut, 1925, $2,178,051. In 
1920 there were 797 industrial establibhments; 
meat packing, milling, etc., aie the most impor- 
tant, capitalized at $127,445,924 and employing 
21,201 workers (17,325 in 1910). Materials 
used were valued at .$75,000,529 and the jiroduct 
at $132,718,452; in 1910 the product had been 
$53,073,009. Out of 3,309,000 horse power esti- 
mated as available, in 1928, 255,125 was being 
used. 

Communications. In 1928 there were in 
operation 4097 miles of railway as compared 
with 3993 miles in 1913. The telephone system, 
provincially owned, had 275,073 miles of line in 
1928. There weie 71,187 telephones on the lines. 
The Dominion Railway from The Pas to Port 
Churchill (Hudson Bay), to make possible wheat 
shipments via Hudson Bay, was completed in 
1928-29. 

Government. Revenues and expenditures 
for 1913 were $5,788,070 and $5,314,849; for 
1928, $10,741,076 and $11,243,093. The gross 
debt in 1928 was $77,050,059. In 1927-28 there 
were 148,703 pupils in the 3987 public schools. 
The enrollment had been 83,079 in 1913. The 
University of Manitoba had 2747 students in 
1927-28; the Agricultural College, 1074 students 


ill 1920. Expenditures for maintenance of state- 
controlled elementary and secondary schools were 
$9,181,040 for the year endin^r June 30, 1927. 
Total expenditures for education in 1913 were 
$5,030,795; in 1920, $10,952,462. The province 
is represented by six members in the Senate 
and 17 in the House of Commons of the Domin- 
ion Parliament. Women are permitted to stand 
for Parliament. Proportional representation 
has been adopted as the method h»r choosing the 
representatives for the city of Winnipeg. 

MANIU, JuLiu (1873- ). A Rumanian 

Prime Minister, bom at Szilagysomlyo From 
1906 to 1910, he was a member of the Diet. He 
was President of the jirovisional goveininent 
formed in 1918, and in 1919 became President of 
the National Rumanian Party which consolidated 
with the National Peasant Party in 1920. As 
leader of the National Peasant Party, he became 
Prime Ministt^r Nov. 11, 1928, following the res- 
ignation of the ministry headed by Vmtila 
Bratianu 

MANLY, Charles Matiuew'S (1876-1027) 
An American mechanical engineer, born at 
Staunton, Va., and educated at Furman Uni- 
versity and Cornell. After graduation, he be- 
came assistant to Secrctaiy Langley of the 
Smithsonian Institution in his woik on avia 
tion and built and piloted the first Langley 
aeroplane in 1003. Ho oiganizcd the Manly 
Drive Company in New York in 1905 and was 
its chief engineer, thereafter serving as con- 
sulting engineer to various corporations and 
to the Biitish War Office (1915) in the develop- 
ment of large aeroplanes in the United States. 
During 1915-20 he was associated with the 
Curtis Aeroplane and Motor Corporation, hut 
later devoted his attention chiefly to consulting 
practice under Manly & Veal. He patented 
nearly 50 inventions in automotive transporta- 
tion, pouer generation, and transmission. In 
1918 he was a member of the United States Com- 
mission to the International An craft Standards 
Conference in London. He was associated with 
S P. Langley in the production of his Memoirs 
on, Mechanical Flight (1911), 

MANN, Albert Russell (1880- ). An 

American agi iciiltural educator, born at Haw- 
kins, Pa., and educated at the New York State 
College of Agiicultuie and the University of 
Chicago. In 1908 he was ajipointed assistant 
professor of the dairy industry at New York State 
College and in the same year was secret a r;y of 
the State Commission of Agriculture. He was 
successively Becictar\, registrai and editoi, pio- 
fessor of ruial social organizations, acting dean, 
and dean (from 1917) of the New Yoik State 
College of Agiiculture at Cornell. He was also 
director of the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station after 1025 and director of 
extension woik. lie was a member of many sci- 
entific societies and the author of Beginnings 
%n Agriculture (1911). 

MANN, Heinkich (1871- ). A German 

novelist and dramatist, boin at Lubeck, the 
brother of Thomas Mann, He studied in Lubeck 
and Berlin. His eaily novels Irn ^chlaraffcn- 
land (1901) ; Dir Gottinncn (1902-04), and Die 
Jagd nach dcr Liehe (1905), \^ere acclaimed only 
by a few distinguished critics. He reached a 
wider circle of readers with Professor Unrat 
(1900) ; Zwischen den Rassen (1907) ; Der Un- 
tcrian (1911 ) ; Die Armen (1912), and Der Kopf 
(1925). With his Mutter Matte (1927), he 
reached the American market, an English traus- 
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lation being published in 1028. He has also 
written the plays, Der Weg zur Macht (1918) 
and Das gastliche Haus (1923), and the essays 
Macht uvd Mcusch (1919) and Diktatur der 
Vemunft (1923). 

MANN, James Robert (1856-1922). An 
Anieiieaii legislator (see VoL. XV). He was 
reelected Kepi csentati ve to Coneiess for succes- 
sive terms from 1903 to 1923 Ho was minority 
leader fioin the C2d to the 05th Congresses and 
was Kejiublican leader up to the time of his 
death. He was recognized as one of the most 
efficient parliamentarians in the House and was 
pel haps its most conspicuous member for many 
years 

MANN, Thomas (1875- ). A German 

novelist, born at Lubeck, the brother of Heinrich 
Mann. lie studied at the universities of Munich 
and Honn. After the publication of Die Bud- 
denhrooks (1903), a novel of an old patrician 
family of Lubeck, supposed to be partly auto- 
biogiaphical, lie giew in popularity. Since the 
Woild War, he has written Frtednch und die 
grossc Koahtion^ historical essays (1915); Be- 
trachtungcn etncs Vnpolihschen (1918); Von 
deulscher Bepuhltk (1923); Bcmuhungen 
(1925) ; Pnriser Rechenschaft (1926) ; and other 
contributions to (Jerman post-war literature. 
He has become known in America through trans- 
lations of Dvr Zauherherg (1924), in English 
The Magic Mountain (1928); Buddenhrooks 
( 1 928 ) , Three Essays (1929) 

MANNEHHEIM, Bakon Carl Gitstap 
(1867- ). A Finnish soldier, born at Vill- 

nas. He was an officei in the Russian Aimy from 
1889 to 1917, and in the Finnish civil war of 
1917-18, led the White Armies which defeated the 
attempt to establish a Bolshevist government. 
He was Regent of Finland in 1918-19 and has 
since been coinmander-in-ehief of the garrison at 
Helsingfors 

MANNING, WiTjjAM Thomas (1860- ) 

A Protestant Ejuscopal bishop (see VoH. XV). 
He was rector of Trinity pariah from 1908 to 
1921 In the lattei year, he was conseciatcd 
Bishop of New York. Duiing the World War, 
he served as volunteer chaplain at Camp lepton 
He was a chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France and an officer of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium. Soon after his consecration as 
bishop, he began an active campaign for the com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
Mew York City. 

MANOUBY, Michel Joseph (1847-1923). 
A Flench general, born at Maiiitenon, and edu- 
cated at the ficole Polytechniquc in Paris. He 
served in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and 
was general of a division in 1905. In the lat- 
ter year, he leceived the command of the artil- 
kiy of the forts of Pans and was president of 
the Commission of Military Schools. In 1910 
he was appointed militaiy governor of Paris 
and a member of the special council of war. 
In 1914 he was placed in command of the French 
Reserve Force near Paris, and it was his suc- 
cessful attack on September 0 which first 
checked General Von Kluck’s drive toward Paris. 
He was wounded at Soissons in March, 1915. 

MANSFIELD. Katherine (1890-1923) 
(Mrs. John Middleton Murry). An English 
wiiter, born in New Zealand. She began writ- 
ing at an early age, her first published work 
being In a (Jerman Pension (1911), and soon 
won her way to the front rank among contempo- 
rary writers of fiction. Her book of snort stories. 


Bliss cmd Other Stories, published in 1920, won 
much favorable comment. This was followed by 
The Garden Party and Other Stories (1922) ; 
and, posthumously. Poems (1923); The Doves* 
Rest and Other Stories (1923) ; The Journal of 
Katherine Mansfield (edited by J. Middleton 
Murry, 1927), and Letters of Katherine Mans- 
field, also edited by her husband (2 vols, 1928). 
Before her death, she and S. S Koteliansky trans- 
lated Maxim Gorki’s Reminiscences of Leonid 
Andreyev (1928). 

MANSHIP, Paul (1885- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor, born in St. Paul, Minn. He 
studied art in New York and Philadelphia, and 
in 1909, winning a scholarship of the Ameiican 
Academy in Rome, he went to Europe for thiee 
years. His debt to Greece may be tiaced in 
such pieces as “The Centaur and the Dryad,” 
“Briseis,” the “Infant Hercules” fountain made 
for the courtyard of the American Academy at 
Rome, “The Lyric Muse” and “The Little 
Brother.” The beautiful patina of these jueces 
IS a peculiarity of Manship’s work His glean- 
ings from Hindu and Buddhist sculptures are 
seen in “The Dancer and Gazelles” and the 
“Flight of Night.” While there is reverence 
for tradition in Mr. Manship’s sculpture, theie 
are also veiy modern notes in some of his 
figures, e.g., “Yawning” In 1914 he was elected 
an Associate of the National Academy; two 
years later, he was made a full member. 
Among his works are the J P. Morgan memo- 
rial at the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City; the Civic Forum Medal; and “Dancing Girl 
and Fauns” and “Indian and Prong-Horn Ante- 
lope” at the Art Institute, Chicago The bionze 
statuette, “Yawning,” is at the St Paul In- 
stitute, and the portrait study of his daughter, 
“Pauline,” is in the Metropolitan Museum The 
group, “Dancers and Gazelles,” was exhibited 
at the Luxembourg in Paris and also at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, and the 
Cleveland Museum. Copies of “Centaur and 
Diyad” are at the Metropolitan and at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. His woik won the 
gold medals of the American Institute of Arclii- 
tects (1921), American Numismatic Society 
(1924), and the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia (1926). In 1929 he was awarded 
the National Aits Club Sculpture Prize for his 
“Flight of Europa.” 

MANTLE, (Robert) Burns (1873- ). 

An American newspaper wiiter, born in Water- 
town, N. Y. He became dramatic editor of The 
Daily News (New York) and dramatic corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Tribune in 1922. He 
was previously dramatic editor of The Evening 
Mail (New York) and Sunday editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. He was best known as the 
editor of The Best Plays and Year Book of the 
Drama in America, which appeared regularly 
after 1919. He wrote Our Playtvrtghts of To- 
day (1928). 

MANTTFACTUBES. See Boots and Shoes; 
Iron and Steel; I^iEather; Motor Vehicles; 
Paper and Wood Pulp; Petroleum; Rubber; 
Silk; Silk, Artificial; Textile Manufactur- 
INQ; U nited States, under Manufactures. 

MANTJBES. See Fertilizers. 

MANZ, Gustav (1868- ). A German 

writer and editor of the Tagliche Rundschau of 
Berlin. He is the author of M. Beer (1892); 
Dae Tagebuch (1893); Das Lebendc Wort 
(1913); Hundert Jahre Berliner Humors 
(1916) ; Martin Luther im DeutsOhen Wort und 
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Lied (1917); Fmnland ohne Alkoholf (1025). 
He also edited Emil Gtttt^s Verhotene Frdohte 
(1894); and Brief e an emen Freund (1919); 
works by M5ricko (1912); Scheffers Ekkehard 
(1910); Selected Writings of Theodor Storm 
(1917); Friedrich Vischer*s Auoh Finer; Lach- 
ender Ernst, an anthology of German humor; 
and Leander’s Traumercien an franzbsischen 
Kaminen 

MARATHON. See Olympic Games. 

MARCH, Peyton Conway (1804- ). An 

American soldier, born in Easton, Pa. He 
giaduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1888 and in the same year was com- 
missioned second lieutenant in the artillery. 
He saw service in the Philippines in military 
operations and later as administrator From 
1903 to 1907, he was a member of the General 
Staff in the Army and in 1904 was observer in 
the Russo-Japanese War. He commanded the 
artillery branch of the American Expeditionary 
Forces from the American entrance into the 
World W'ai until 1918, when he was appointed 
acting chief of staff. On May 20, 1918, he be- 
came general and chief of staff and held that 
position throughout the remainder of the War. 
He was awarded the Distinguished iService 
Medal and decorations of England, France, and 
other European countries. He was retired in 
1921 

MARCONI, niar-ko'nfi, Guglielmo (1874- 
). An Italian electrical engineer (see Vol. 
XV). He was chosen a Senator in 1018. Dur- 
ing the Woild War, he took charge of the Italian 
government's wireless operation. After the War, 
he exjieiimented successfully on the beam system 
of radio teh*graphy. His invention, tested in 
October, 1920, speeded up the transmission of 
words. In 1921 liis marriage with the lion. 
Beatrice O’Brien was dissolved, and in 1927 he 
married Conteba Maria Cristina Bezzi-Scali. 

MARCOSSON, Isaac Frederick (1877- 
). An American editor, born at Ijouisville, 
Ky , and educated in the schools of Louisville. 
From 1894 to 1903, he was on the staff of the 
LouiKAulle Times In 1903 he became associate 
editor of The World's Work, with which he con- 
tinued until 1907, when he became a member of 
the staff and financial editor of the Saturday 
Exemvq Post (Philadelphia). From 1910 to 
1913, he was editor of Munsey's Magazine. Dur- 
ing and following the World War, he traveled 
about Europe and other parts of the world to 
investigate conditions and contributed articles 
to the Saturday Eve^iing Post and other period- 
icals. He wrote: The War After the War 
(1916); The Rebirth of Kiussia (1917); The 
Business of War (1917); Adventures in Inter- 
viewing 1919); An African Adxyenture (1921); 
The Black Golconda (1924); and Caravans of 
Commerce (1927) He was the coauthor, with 
Daniel Frohman, of Charles Frohman, Manager 
and Man (1917). 

MARGUERITTE, Paul. See Mabguebitte, 
Victor 

MARGUERITTE, mdr'g’-rit', VierroR (1866- 
) . A French author ( see Vol. XV ) , who 
collaborated with Ins brother Paul previous to 
the latter’s death in 1918. After the World War, 
he began writing sensational stories, La 
Gargonne (1922) being the best known. In 1925 
he founded Appel aux Consciences, a periodical 
devoted to the question of War guilt, and in 1926, 
Evolution, a monthly devoted to international 
questions. His later works include Pour Mieuw 
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vivre, essays (1914); La Terre natale (1915); 
Au Bord du gouffre, essays (1919) ; Vn Ceeur 
farouche (1920); Le Soleil dans la g^ole 
(1921 ) ; La Maison de Vhomme, a play (1922) ; 
Le Compagnon (1924); Les Coupablcs (1925); 
Lea Criminels (1925); La “derniere guerre'* 
(vol. i, 1925) ; and Ton corps est d toi (1927). 

MARIANNE, or LADRONE, ISLANDS. 
See Pacific Ocean Islands. 

MARIE, Auguste (1891-1929). A French 
physician and bacteriologist. A member of the 
staff of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, he an- 
nounced discovery of a new serum for use in 
canine rabies in 1921. In February, 1929, he 
announced a cure for paralysis of the insane, but 
his chief effort was in the direction of inipioMiig 
the serum in use to combat the Bacillus hotuhnus. 
He worked constantly with this deadly organism, 
but in spite of all precautions he became in- 
fected. As the mind in this form of poisoning 
remains unaffected, he was able to describe Ins 
own symjitoms to the last hour, death taking 
place 14 days after inoculation. He was post- 
humously awarded the Mcdaille d’llonneur des 
fipid^mies. In addition to liis woik at the Pas- 
teur Institute, he was the head of the Asylum 
de Rte Anne. 

MARIE, Pierre (1853- ). A French 

physician and neurologist. In 1 885 he pub- 
lished a thesis on a previously unknown disease 
— acromegaly — with reports of two cases. This 
when republished in the Rciuc de Mcdecinc 
(1885) gave him a wide reputation and m 1891 
a work, Essays on Acromegaly, was published 111 
English by the New Sydenham Society. In 
1892 appealed his Legons svr Ics maladies de 
moelle, winch was at once translated into Eng- 
lish and German. He edited the Rciuc nciirolo- 
giquc from 1893 to 1904, and 111 1911, jointly with 
Creuzon, he brought out a large work by Ficncli 
neurologists. La Pratique Ncurologiquc. lii 
1926 appeared the fust volume of Ins reprinted 
articles und er th e title Tiaraiix et Meninircs 

MARIENWERDEB. See Allenstein-Ma- 
kiknw’'h;rdek 

MARIE OF RUMANIA (1875- ). 

Former Queen and grandmother of King Michael 
of Rumania. Daughter of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Grand Duchess Mai le of Russia, 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoiiii, she inai- 
ned Crown Prince Ferdinand of Rumania when 
she was 17 years old. From 1914, when her 
husband succeeded to the throne, until his death 
in June, 1927, she exercised a strong influ- 
ence upon the course of Rumanian and Balkan 
politics, and was generally credited with hi mging 
Rumania into the World War on the side of the 
Allies Two of her daughters became tlie queens 
of Greece (now a republic) and Jugoslavia, re- 
8pecti\ely. Her eldest son. Prince Caiol, re- 
nounced his right to the Rninaiiian throne in 
1925. A tour of the Ignited tStates, wdiich she 
made in 1926, attracted wide publicity. She is 
the author of The Lily of Life ; dealers of Liqht ; 
My Country ; and Ildcrtm In 1918 she was made 
an honorary member of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. A nonsecretarian, 
coeducational institution at Marietta, Ohio, 
founded in 1835, The enrollment of the college, 
between 1914 and 1928, increased from 200 to 
393, of whom 239 were men and 154 women. The 
faculty increased during the period from 19 to 
37, three new members having been added in 
1928. The productive funds increased from 
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$700,000 to $1,204,811, and the income in 1028 
was $147,534. The library increased from 60,000 
to 94,365 volumes in the same period. A depart- 
ment of geology was established in 1919; the 
entrance requirements were raised in the autumn 
of 1922; and annually, fiom 1925, the Alumni 
contributed toward the revolving fund of the 
college. A number of new buildings were con- 
structed including a residence hall for women; 
a fimd was being raised during the period for the 
construction of a men’s gymnasium, and in 1928 
was begun the construction of a Field House 
for men, to cost $200,000 The Betsey Mills 
Club, a fully equipped women’s ^mnasium, with 
swimming pool, was completed in 1928, as a 
centre for the physical education work of the 
young women of the college. Edward Smith 
Parsons, A.M., L.H.D., succeeded G. Y. Hinman 
as president in 1919. 

MARINE, Merchant. See Shipping; Ship- 
building, etc. 

MARINE CORPS, United States During 
the World War and since, the Marine Corps has 
served on vessels of the fleet, and on shore in 
France, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Peking, the Azore Islands, and at naval sta- 
tions at home and ahioiid The 4th and 5th 
Brigades of marines and 12 replacement bat- 
talions served with the American Expeditionary 
Foices in France, and the First Marine Avia- 
tion Squadron with the northern bombing group 
in France. 

The 5th Regiment of Marines landed in France 
with the first expedition of American troops in 
June, 1917, with the 0th Regiment of Marines 
and the 6th Machine Gun Battalion of Marines, 
it formed the 4th Infantry Brigade of the 2d 
Division, U S Army. This division was the first 
one ready for serv ice on the fighting line, and the 
remarkable work of the 4th Brigade of Marines 
around Chilteau-Thierry and in Belleau Wood 
gave the corps world-wide fame. The regular 
strength of this brigade was 258 officers and 8211 
enlisted men. During its service in France, 
chiefly between Mar. 15, and Nov. 11, 1918, its 
casualties were* killed in action or died of 
wounds received in action, 2457 ; wounded, 8898 ; 
total, 11,355, almost 3000 more than the total 
number of officers and men at any one time. The 
services of the Marine Corps in Nicaragua in con- 
nection with the insurrection and subsequent 
pacification and election were notable and con- 
structive. See Nicaragua. The strength of the 
Marine Corps, as authorized by the Naval Appro- 
priation Act for 1928-29, consists of 1176 com- 
missioned officers, commissioned warrant officers, 
and wairant office! s, and 18,000 men. 

MARINE ENGINES. See Shipbuilding , 
Internal-combi’stion Engines. 

MARINETTI, mar'6-n5t't6, Filippo Tom- 
MASo (1878- ). An Italian poet and play- 

wright (see Vol XV), founder of the Futurist 
movement. His later works include Guerra, sola 
%gicne del mondo (1915); Democrazxa futurxsta 
(1919); Otto anime in una bomha; Ualcova 
d*aociaio (1921); (Jli indomahih (1922); Amori 
futuristi; II Tamhuro dt fuoco (1922); Futur- 
tsmo e fasetsmo ( 1 924 ) ; and Prigionieri e Vul- 
oani. Consult Marinetti, Vuomo e Vartista, by 
Emilio Settimolli (1921), and Filippo Tommaso 
Mannetti, by T. Domino (1921). 

MARINKOVIC, VoYiBLAV (1876- ). A 

Jugoslavian public official, l)orn in Belgrade. 
He was Serbian representative at the Inter -Allied 
Conference in Paris in 1916, Minister of Public 


Welfare from 1914 to 1917, Minister of Interior 
(1921-22), and Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
1920 and again in 1929. Since 1919 he has been 
a leader of the National Democratic Party. 

MARINUZZI, Gino (1882- ). An Ital- 

ian conductor and composer, born at Palermo. 
After completing his studies at the Conservatory 
in Palermo, he W'as conductor at various theatres 
in Italy and made frequent appearances as guest- 
conductor in Paris, Madrid, and Buenos Aires. 
From 1919 to 1921, he was with the Chicago 
Opera Association. In 1922 he became principal 
conductor at the Teatro Regio in Turin, lie 
composed the operas, II S^ogno del Poeta (Pal- 
ermo, 1889), Darhertna (ib., 1903) and Jacquerie 
(Buenos Aires, 1918; Chicago, 1920). He also 
wrote a symphonic poem, Sicania, and an orches- 
tral suite, Fixciliana, 

MARKETING. See Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. 

MARLATT, Charles Lester (1863- ). 

An American entomologist (see Vol XV). He 
continued as assistant chief entomologist in the 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agri- 
culture, until 1927, wlien he became ehief of the 
bureau. Duiing the years 1919-20, he was a 
member of the editorial committee of the Journal 
of Agricultural Research. His leading activities 
have been concerned with the enforcement of the 
Plant Quaiantine Act 

MARNE, Battles of the. See World War, 
under Front. 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS. See Pacific 
Ocean Islands. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of highei learning for men and women under 
Roman Catholic diiection at Milwaukee, Wis., 
founded in 1907. The student enrollment in- 
creased in the period ‘ between 1914 and the 
autumn of 1928 from 1187 to 2889 regular stu- 
dents, 289 students in night courses in business 
administiation, 22 in dental hygiene, 426 in the 
high school, 167 in the music academy, 86 in the 
nursing courses, and 328 in the teachers’ couise, 
making a grand total of 4233 in the University. 
In addition, the siimmer-session registiation in 
1928 amounted to 796. The number of members 
in the faculty rose from 254 to 379, and the 
number of volumes in the libraiy from 30,000 to 
47 , 700 . In 1918 the Univeisity received $333,- 
333 fiom the Carnegie Foundation and in 1922, 
$800,000 under the will of Mrs. Harriet Cramer. 
A gymnasium and a new building for the college 
of dentistry were built, and a science building 
and law building weie under construction in 
1924, as well as a new high-school building. 
In the latter year, additional couisi-s were added 
and the department of education was further 
developed, a division of graduate study was 
organized and a dean appointed; courses in 
hospital administration were begun in 1924, and 
developed in 1925, under the leadership of the 
Rev. C. B. Moulinier. and in 1926 the school of 
speech was organized. Marquette enjoys the 
services of Jesuit instructors and administrative 
officers who receive no compensation other than 
maintenance, the value of their services over 
the cost of their maintenance for 1926-27 being 
estimated at $119,500. President, the Rev. 
William M. Magee, S J., A.M., LL.D. 

MARQUIS, Don(ald Robert Perry) (1878- 
). An American newspaper writer and 
author, born at Walnut, 111. For several years, 
he was associated with Joel Chandler Harris in 
editorial work in Atlanta, Ga. Moving to New 
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York, he wrote the Sun Dial column in the New 
York Evening Sun In its conduct, he achieved 
a distinctive reputation as a wit and philosopher. 
In 1923 he was columnist for the New York 
Tribune, His writings include: Hermione 
(1916) ; Prefaces (1919) ; The Old Soak, a play 
(1921) ; Carter and Other People (1921) ; Eoah 
an* Jonah an* Cap'n John Smith, poems (1921) ; 
Poems and Portraits (1922); Revolt of the 
Oyster (1922); Sonnets to a Red-haired Lady 
(1922); The Old Soak*s History of the World 
(1924); The Dark Hours (1924); Out of the 
Sea (1927); Arehy and Mehitahel (1927); 7'he 
Almost Perfect State (1927) ; When the Turtles 
Sing and Other Unusual Talcs (1928). 

MABB, Carl \on (ISoS- ). A German 
paintei who was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 
studied in Weimar, Berlin, and Munich and after 
1893 was jirofcssnr nt the Academy of Munich. 
He excels 111 histniical and allegorical figures 
and groups and is represented in the galleries 
in Munich, Berlin, llrenien, Kdnigsberg, Buda- 
pest, and the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. 

MABBIAGE. See Divorce, Eugenics. 

MAB'BIOTT, Sir .John Arthur Hansome 
( 1859- ) A British historian, educated at 

Kepton and New College, Oxford, vhere he was 
a lecturer in 1884 He was Dunk in lecturer 111 
sociology (1903-04), and was greatly interested 
in the Oxfoid University extension mo\ement, 
being secietary to its delegacy from 1895 to 1920. 
Elected to Pail lament as a Conservative in 1917, 
he solved on the Select Cominittee on National 
Expenditure (1917 20) and was chairman of 
the Select Committee on Estimates (1924-25). 
In 1924 he was knighted. His publications in- 
clude Makers of Modem Italy (1889), Charles 
Kingsley (1892) , (Jiorqr Canmnq and Ills Times 
(1903); English Pohitral Institutions (1910), 
England Since ^^atcrloo (1913), English His- 
tory in Shakcspraie (1918) ; The Right to Work 
(1919) ; Syndicalism: Econotnic and Political 
(1921); England under the Tudors (1922), 
Economics and Ethics (1923), Our Own Times 
(1924); The Mechanism of the Modern State 
(2 vols., 1927) ; Empire Sittlcmcnt (1927) ; and 
How TVr Are (iornned (1928). 

MABSAL, Fr^d^ric FiiANgois. See Fban- 
gOIS-MARSAL, FRlJ’nlSRIC 

MABSEILLES, mar-s5lz'. The principal 
seaport of France, second city of the Republic 
in point of ])opulation, cajiital of the Department 
of Bouches-du-Rhone, and 802 kilometers (535 6 
miles) from Pans. The population at the 
census of 1926 was 652.196. The suburbs, with 
a constantly increasing jiopiilation, are forming 
a group of small cities aiound Marseilles. In 
April, 1927, the waterway through the Rove 
Tunnel, which had taken 23 years to complete at 
a cost of 135,000,000 francs, was formally opened 
by President Doumergue. This tunnel is the 
principal feature of the southern section of the 
50-mile Marseilles-Rhone Canal, connecting the 
Port of Marseilles with the fitang de Berre, a 
lake about 14 miles northwest of the city and 
separated from the sea by a narrow neck of land 
The tunnel is 4^/^ miles long, 72 feet wide, and 
37 feet 6 inches high above water level, with a 
water depth of 13 feet. Two 1500-ton barges 
can pass through it without difliciilty. This was 
the last connecting link of the Marseilles-Rhfine 
canal system, joining the Netherlands, and Cen- 
tral Europe It is at sea level throughout its 
entire length except for a single lock at Arles, 


The opening of the southern section has devel- 
oped Port de Bouc on the £tang dc Berre as an 
annex port to Marseilles. The project dates 
from 1841, but work on it was begun only in 
1906. Tl has been declared to be the greatest 
engineering feat of its kind since the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. See Canals. 

In recent years, the Port of Marseilles, com- 
prising 11 miles of quays and 750 acres of dock 
area, has expanded far along the shore toward 
the north, and plans for future expansion will 
carry it still farther in the same direction. 
Before the outbreak of the Woild War, the 
problem of increasing port facilities was being 
attacked on far-reaching lines in a scheme 
which estimated future requirements until 1932 
on the assumption of a 3 per cent annual in- 
crease in traffic. Events proved that actuarial 
basi« to ha\e been a conservative one. The low 
French railway charges encouraged foreign manu- 
facturers to ship their product for transit to 
Mediterranean countries and the Near East by 
the overland route to Marseilles. In 1928, 4271 
vessels of 11,574,057 tonnage entered the port 
and 4472 vessels were cleaied. The passenger 
traffic also increased to a])proximately 800,000 a 
year, half of which was between France and the 
North African colonies. In 1928 was under- 
taken the enlargement of the Bassm de la 
Joliette and const luetion of the Bassm du Pharo 
at an estimated cost of 416,000,000 francs The 
Chamber of Commerce also adopted plana for 
the construction of two other basins extend- 
ing out to sea from the southern end of the 
port 

ltAItS£II.LES-BHdN£ CANAL. See Ca- 

NALS and Marseilles 

MABSHALL, Archibald (1866- ) A 

British novelist, who was educated at Highgate 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
worked in Ix>ndon, studied for the clergy, and 
became a publisher and jouinalist. Foi three 
years after his marriage (1902), he lived in the 
Black Forest, which is feelingly described in 
Exton Manor (1907). He traveled much, in- 
cluding thiee visits to the United states, where 
he received an honorary Litt D from Yale Uni- 
versity. His best-known books aie the aeries 
about the Clinton family: The Squirc*s Daughter 
(1909); The Eldest Son (1911), The Honou/r 
of the Clintons (1913) ; The Old Order Changeth 
(1915); and The Clintons and Others (1919). 
These have humor and show a keen observation 
of English country life. His other works in- 
clude Pt Jer Bin nri/, Undergraduate (1899) ; Rich- 
ard Baldock (1900), Roding Rectory (1914); 
Upstdonta (1915), Watcrmcads (1916); Ahing- 
ton Abbey (1917); The iSraftons (1919), The 
Hall and the Grange (1921); Anthony Dare 
(1023); The Education of Anthony Dare 
(1924); Anthony Dare*8 Progress (1925); The 
Allbright Family (1920), Simple Stories 
(1927); and Simple People (1928). He also 
wrote two books on his travels: Sunny Australia 
(1911) and A Spring Walk in Provence (1920), 
and edited an abridged edition of BoswelVa 
Johnson (1923). 

MABSHALL, Louis ( 1 856-1929 ) . An Amer- 
ican lawyer and publicist (see VoL. XV). He 
took part in many arbitrations and media- 
tions between employers and laborers and was 
a member of the arbitration board which settled 
the New York clothing workers* strike in 1910. 
He was also chairman of the commission to fix 
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the price of bread and secured the enactment 
of laws legulating private and foreign bankers 
and other reform legislation. In 1920-21 he 
was president of the Jewish Helief Committee 
which collected more than $75,000,000 for re- 
lief of Jewish war sufferers. He was also a 
member of the international committee whose 
efforts resulted in treaties with Poland, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries, to guarantee equal rights to racial, 
religious, and linguistic minorities. 

MABSHALL ISLANDS. See Pacific 
Ocean Isiands. 

MABSTON, Anson (1804- ). An Amer- 

ican civil engineer. He was born at Seward, 111., 
studied at the West Rockfoid (111.) High School, 
Berea College, Ky., and Cornell University, re- 
ceiving the degree of C.E. at Cornell in 1889. 
For three years, he was engineer on location and 
construction work for the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way. He went to the Iowa State College at Ames 
as professor of civil engineering in 1892, and 
after 1904 was dean and director of the engineer- 
ing department, which under his administration 
has had a rapid growth. As a member of the 
Iowa State Highway Commission (1904-27), of 
which he was chairman for three years, he di- 
rected the building of State roads. In the World 
War, he served as major and lieutenant colonel of 
the U. S. Army Engineers, commanding the 97th 
Engineers until demobilization. 

IICABTEATJ, mar'to' Henri (1874- ). 

A French violinist (see Vol XIV). In 1915 he 
resigned his professorship at the Konigliehe 
Hochschule fur Musik in Berlin and was second 
conductor at the opera in Goteborg until J^920. 
Duiing 1921-24 he was professor of violm at 
the Deutsche Akademie in Prague and then for 
two years its director. After teaching a year 
at the Leipzig Conservatory (1926-27), he be- 
came principal professor of violin at the Dres- 
den Conservatory in 1928. He wrote an opera, 
Meister Schwalbe (Plauen, 1921); two violin 
concertos; a ’cello concerto; Sinfoma Gloria 
'Naturae; three string quaitets; a clarinet quin- 
tet; Serenade f for wind-instruments; pieces for 
organ, choruses; and several books of studies 
for violin 

MABTIN, Everett Dean (1880- ). An 

American sociologist, born at Jacksonville, 111., 
and educated at Illinois (yollcge in Jacksonville 
and at McCormick Theological Seminary. In 
1907 he was ordained into the Congregational 
ministry and served as pastor in several churches 
in Illinois. From 1910 to 1914, he was pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
from 1916, lectuier on social philosophy at the 
People’s Institute, New York. He was assistant 
director and secretary, from the latter year, of 
the Cooper Union Forum and acting director in 
1921-22. He founded the People’s School of 
Philosophy, lectured on social psychology at the 
New School for vSocial Research (1922), and was 
chairman of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. His book. The Behavior of 
Crowds (1920), attracted attention. It was fol- 
lowed by Mr/siery of Religion (1924); Psychol- 
W/* What It lias to Teaeh You (1924) ; Meaning 
of a Liberal Education (1926). 

MABTINy Franklin H. (1857- ). An 

American surgeon, born at Ixonia, Wis. He re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from Chicago Medical Col- 
lege in 1880, was cofounder of the Chicago Post- 
graduate Medical School and organized the 
Charity Hospital. In 1905 he founded and be- 


came editor of the periodical. Surgery y Oynceool- 
ogy, and Obstetrics and in 1913 he organized the 
American College of Surgeons. Ills private 
practice has been largely gymecology and ab- 
dominal surgery and he has been associated in 
the same capacity with colleges and hospitals. 
Numerous foreign distinctions have been con- 
ferred on him. He published Treatise on Gynw- 
cology (1903) ; South America from a Surgeon's 
Viewpoint (1923) ; and Australia and New Zea- 
land (1924). 

MABTIN, Glenn L. (1886- ). An 

American airplane manufacturer, born at Macks- 
burg, Iowa. In 1907 he began to build gliders 
and in the next year designed and built the 
pusher type of airplane. In 1909 he established 
one of the first airplane factories in the United 
States and built monoplanes, water aircraft, 
etc. He gave many exhibition flights in Canada 
and the United States and in 1912 moved his 
factory to Los Angeles. The War Department 
ordered his model TT in 1913, and later the 
Army adopted it for training purposes During 
1914-16 he built for the (Joveiiiment of Holland 
and produced several new models for the U. S. 
Army. In 1917 he organized liis own company 
at Cleveland and began designing and building 
the Martin bomber, the fiist American-designed 
airplane for Liberty engines. 

MABTIN, Helen Reimensnyder (1868- 
). An American author (see Vol XV). 
Her later books include Those Fitzenhei'gers 
(1917), Gertie Sirait:;: Fanatic or Christian^ 
(1918); Maggie of Virginshurg (1918), I'he 
Schoolmaster of HcssviUe (1920) ; The Marriage 
of Susan (1921), The Church on the Aienue 
(1922); The Snob (1924); Challenged (1925); 
Ye That Judge (1926); Sylvia of the Minute 
(1927). 

MABTIN DU CARD, Roger (1881- ). 

A French novelist and paheogi apher who was 
born ill Paris and educated at the University 
and the ficole des Chartes. His works por- 
trayed the social and mental state of France at 
vaiious peiiods. Jean Baroins (1913) did tins 
for the period of the Dreyfus case, continuing to 
the World War, and Lcs Thihault ( 1922- ) 

vas a similar study of post-war France. It is 
the story of a bouigeois family and was pub- 
lished intermittently as separate volumes of 
a series, these \olumes being Lc cahicr gris 
(1922); Le p6nitencicr (1922); La belle saison 
(1923) , La consultation (1928) ; and La sorel- 
lina (1928). He also wiote Devenir (1908); 
Le testament du pere LelcUy a play produced as 
part of the repertory of the Vieux Colombier 
Theatre from 1914 to 1921, and La Gonfle, une 
farce paysanne (1928). 

MABTINELLI, miir't^^-nCd'le, Giovanni 
(1885- ). An Italian operatic tenor, born 

at Montagnana. He began his musical career 
as a clarinet player in an Italian regiment and 
later studied singing with Mandolini. He made 
his debut in Verdi’s Ernani in Milan (1910). 
In 1912 he sang at Covent Garden and in 1913 
he became one of the leading tenors at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where, after the 
death of Caruso, he suereeded to many of the 
latter’s r61es. He was also heard in Rome and 
Buenos Aires. 

MABTINEZ BUIZ, JosA (1874- ). A 

Spanish novelist, essayist, journalist, and critic, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of “Azorin ” 
After studying law at the University of Valencia, 
he took up letters in Madrid, publishing his first 
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novel, La Voluntad, in 1902. He was elected to 
the Coites in 1907 and 1914. As a writer, he 
IS known for his close study of the social and 
spiritual suriouiidiiigs of Spain’s most noted 
literary figures. Othci works include El Alma 
Castellana (1900); La Ruta de Don Quijote 
(1905); Castilla (1912); Al margen de los 
cldstcos (1015); Cldstcos modernos; and Los 
valorea litcrartos. 

MABTINEZ SIEBBA, Gregorio (1881- 
). A Spanish dramatist, born in Madrid, 
who produced his first play, El Poema del 
trahajo, in 1898. Abandoning the theatre tem- 
porarily for journalism and novel writing, he 
returned after his Spanish translations of the 
Catalan dramatist, Santiago liusiflol, were popu- 
lar Hueresses. Then followed La Sombra del 
padre (1909); Cartcidn de Cuna (1011); Ltrto 
entre espinas (1011) ; El Remo de Dios (1910) ; 
Don Juan de Espaha (1022) ; and his diamati/a- 
tion of Dicken’s Cricket on the Hearth, El Ortllo 
del Hogar ( 1 023 ) . 

MABTINI, imir-te'ne, Ferdinando (1841- 
). An Italian dramatist and public oflicial, 
born at Monsunimano. He was Minister of Edu- 
cation (I892-JK1), Governor of Eritrea (1808- 
1908), and Minister of Colonies (1014-10). His 
woiks include I nuovi ricchi (1803) ; Jl peggior 
pnsso e (jucllo delT useio (1873); La Marchesa 
(1870) ; EclV Affrica liahana (1801 ) ; La V\pcra, 
a comedy (1804); and Peccato e Pemtenza 
(1013) 

MABTINIQUE, mhr't^'n^k' An island 
colony of France, located in the Lesser Antilles 
in the West Indies. Its area is 385 square 
miles; population at census of 1027, 234,005. 
The chief commercial town is Fort-de-France, 
with a population of 43,338. The population is 
almost wholly (Veole except for the considerable 
number of Hntisli Indian, Chinese, and African 
laboiers Sugar, rum, and cocoa are the chief 
products. The sugar export, which reached 
40,000 tons before the World War, lose to 40,- 
397 tons in 1027. Hum exports in 1927 totaled 
5,224,021 gallons. Exports for the years 1913, 
1920,' and 1027 were 28,896,814, 128,053,479, and 
220,373,080 francs, respectively. Impoits foi the 
same yeais were 22,144,315, 132,180,517, and 
212,504,604 francs In 1011, 88 vessels of 1.50,- 
000 tons entered Martinique ports, while in 

1927, 550 xessels of 1,040,704 tons entered. The 
budget foi 1927 balanced at 00,103,750 francs. 
Maitiniquc was visited by a seveie tropical hur- 
ricane which Hwejit over the French West Indies, 
Sept. 12, 1028. Although loss of life was small, 
the damage to crops was considerable, particu- 
larly to truit and cacao trees and to sugar cane. 

MABYLAND. The forty- first State in size 
(12,327 squaie miles) and the twenty -eighth in 
population ; capital, Annapolis. The population 
increased from 1,205,340 in 1010 to 1,409,001 in 
1920, 01 by 11.9 per cent; estimated population, 

1928, 1,016,000 The white population rose from 
1,062,030 (1910) to 1,204,737 (1920); Negro, 
from 2.32,250 to 244,479; native white, from 9.58,- 
405 to 1,102,500. The foieign born white popu- 
lation fell from 104,174 to 102,177 The urban 
population was 658,192 in 1910, 809,422 in 1920; 
the rural decreased from 037,164 to 580,2.39. 
The growth of the principal cities was as fol- 
lows Haiti more (q.v. ), 1910, 658,485; 1920, 
733,820; Cumberland, 21,839 to 29,837; Hagers- 
town, 10,507 to 28,004. 

Agriculture. After a period of decline, the 
number of farms increased 2,3 per cent, or from 


47,008 in 1020 to 49,001 in 1925; but the area 
in farms decreased 6.6 per cent, or from 4,767,- 
999 to 4,433,398 acres. The improved land in 
farms in 1920 embraced 3,136,728 acres. Crop 
land acreage (1926) w^as 2,227,616. The total 
value of farm property rose from $286,167,028 
in 1010 to $463,638,120 in 1920, but declined to 
$397,092,670 in 1926; the average value per 
farm was $6849 in 1910, $9678 in 1920, and 
$8104 in 1925. In interpreting these values, 
the currency inflation incident to the World 
War is to be taken into consideration. The total 
percentage of land used for agricultural pur- 
poses decreased from 79.5 in 1910 to 74 8 in 
1920 and to 60.7 in 1925. Of the total number 
of farms in 1925, 35,1.38 were operated by their 
owners; 936, by managers; and 12,9.37, by 
tenants. The comparative figures for 1910 are 
33,519; 988, and 14,416. White farmers num- 
bered 41,699 in 1920 and 42,280 in 1925; colored, 
6209 in 1920 and 6721 in 1025 The faims re- 
ported as under mortgage numbered 11,339 m 
1920 and 10,513 in 1025 The number of dairy 
cows was 188,537 in 1020; 172,581 in 1925; 
“beef” cows, 13,704 in 1920 and 19,160 in 1925; 
mules, 32,621 in 1920 and .30,7.33 in 1925; swine, 
306,452 in 1920. and 187,656 in 1925; sheep, 
103,027 in 1020 and 91,878 in 1925 The esti- 
mated production of the chief crops in 1928 was 
as follows Corn, 19,345,000 bushels; wheat, 

8.745.000, oats, 1,701,000, potatoes, 6,405,000; 
sweet potatoes, 1,500,000, apples, 2,190,000; 
peaches, 465,000, pears, 193,000; tobacco, 21,- 
700,000 pounds, hay, 759,000 tons Comparative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 22,110,000 bushels; 
wheat, 8,113,000; oats, 1,260,000; barley, 145,- 
000; potatoes, 3,741,000; hay, 491,000 tons; and 
tobacco, 18, .500, 000 pounds. 

Mineral Production. Coal maintained its 
rank as the leading mineral product of the 
State from 1914 on, but the output underwent 
a gradual decline. The average yearly produc- 
tion for the period 1911-15 was 4,.540,b00 short 
tons; for 1916-20; 4,148,000; for 1921-2.5, 2,- 

033.000. There was a partial recoveiy in 1920, 
when 3,078,35.3 short tons, in value $6,800,000, 
were produced. In 1927, a year of laboi troubles 
in the coal fields of the United States, the produc- 
tion of Maryland fell to 2,814,842 tons, valued 
at .$5,817,000. In 1928 the total production was 
2,680,979 tons valued at $4,954,000, tlie output 
of 80 mines The clay products of 1926 attained 
a value of .$6,073,247, The stone outjmt of that 
year totaled $2,177,102. The entire mineral pro- 
duction of the State for 1927 as reported by the 
U. S Bureau of Mines was $20,409,294 

Manufactures. Maryland is an important 
manufacturing State. In 1909 there were in the 
State 4837 manufacturing establishments; in 
1919, 4937; in 192.5, 3179 and in 1927, 3205. 
Persons engaged in manufactories numbered 
125,761, 105,875, 125,701, and 126,700; and cap- 
ital invested amounted to $251,220,828 in 1909. 
and $619,006,98.3 in 1919 The products in 1909 
were valued at $315,669,160; in 1919, at $873,- 
944,744; in 192.5, at $925,688,028; and in 1927, 
at .$943,410,890. The large increase in the value 
of products about 1919 was chiefly due to the 
change in the industrial conditions brought about 
by the War and cannot properly be used to 
measure the normal growth of production during 
the period involved; but the increase in the 
number of wage earners up to the year 1919 
clearly indicates a decided increase in the in- 
trinsic value of manufactures. The manufac- 
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ture of men’s clothing ranks first in value of 
product: in 1009 it was $36,921,000; in 1014, 
$39,048,000; and in 1919, $72,589,000. Ship- 
building made great gains, from $3,535,000 in 
1009, and 4,521,000 in 1914, to $67,310,000 in 
1919; the extiaordinary growth in the value of 
this product was due to the increase in shipping 
during the Wai. Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing had products valued in 1009 at $13,683,000; 
in 1919 at $43,228,000; and in 1025, at $38,425,- 
638. Feitilizeis to the value of $0,673,000 were 
manufactured in 1000; $37,014,000 in 1019; and 
$28,150,127 in 1025. The chief manufacturing 
city of the State is Baltimore, having 2502 manu- 
factuiing cstahlishnicnts in 1000, with products 
valued at $186,978,000; 2797 with $677,878,000 
in 1019; and products to the value of $678,947,- 
000 in 1025. 

Education. Marked improvement was made 
both in administiation and development of the 
school system In 1016 the school system was 
reorganized, and the issuing of teachers’ certifi- 
cations was made a State t unction An equali- 
zation fund was established enabling every 
county to pay the State minimum salaries. This 
fund made it possible to seciiie a salary increase, 
ranging from $1.10 to $700 per teacher Efforts 
were made in a publicity campaign (1021-22) to 
promote the oiganization, administration, and 
Hupei vision of schools; to secure larger at- 
tendance at the State normal schools; establish- 
ing extension courses for teachers during the 
school yeai at State expense; promoting at- 
tendance at summer schools; and carrying 
out the jirovisions of the law passed in 1922 for 
moie efficient supet vision of both town and rural 
schools Vocational education was earned on 
after 1917. All types of instiuction which had 
developed in the national programme, except 
industiial rehabilitation, weie in opciation in 
Maryland. The total enrollment of white pupils 
in 1925-26 was 214,084; of colored, 40,165; of 
all pujnls, 263,240. In the elementary schools 
for colored jmpils weie enrolled 46,264; in the 
high schools, 2901. Enrollment in all schools, 
both white and colored, was 237,125 in 1913. The 
percentage of illiteiacy in the State was 8.7 in 
1910 and 6.8 in 1020. Among the native white 
population it decreased from 3.7 to 2.5; among 
the foreign-born, from 12.3 to 14.3; and among 
the Negio, fioni 28 6 to 22.2 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditmes in the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1927, as reported by the United 
States Department of Commerce, were for main- 
tenance and operation of departments, $18,109,- 
070 (of which $3,512,036 was aid to local educa- 
tion), for conducting public-service enterprises, 
$143,3.33, for inteiest on debt, $1,417,686; for 
jieinianent improvements, $5,133,780; total, .$24,- 
803,860 (of which $7,703,801 was foi highways, 
$3,308,224 being tor maintenance and .$3,805,667 
for construction). Beveiiues were .$24,430,016; 
of these, piopeily and special taxes formed 30 4 
per cent; depai tiiieiital eainings, 16.1 pel cent, 
licenses, including gasoline tax, 40 4 per cent. 
Assessed property valuation was $2,348,840,482; 
State taxation thcieon, .$5,906, 464. Net State 
indebtedness on Sept. .30, 1927, was .$23,872,776. 

Political and Other Events. Maryland is 
traditionally Deinociatic, but has been a debat- 
able State in recent years. In 1914 John Walter 
Smith, Deinociat, was reelected to the United 
States Senate; the Democrats elected five niem- 
beis of the House of Representatives and the 
Republicans, one. In September of that year, 


the hundredth anniversary of the defeat of the 
British at North Point in Baltimore and of 
Francis Scott Key’s writing of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” during the British bombardment, 
was celebrated. In November, 1915, Emerson C. 
Harrington, Democrat, was elected governor. 
The Democrats won control of the Legislature. 
In the same election, amendments to the State 
constitution were adopted, permitting increased 
home rule for Baltimore and the counties, and 
instituting the referendum except on sumptuary 
legislation. President Wilson carried the State 
in 1916. Dr. Joseph I. France, Republican, was 
elected United States Senator, and the seats in 
the House were divided between four Democrats 
and two Republicans. An amendment to the 
State constitution was adopted, effecting a dras- 
tic budget system for the State goveinment. 
Special referendums were held on prohibition in 
local areas, mider the local-option system then 
in force. Baltimore voted heavily against prohi- 
bition, most of the smaller areas voting also re- 
jected it. In 1917 the Republicans won the 
House of Delegates and the Democrats, the State 
Senate The Legislature was Republican on joint 
ballot for the first time in 20 years In 1918 
the Congressional delegation was divided equally 

A new charter was voted by the people of 
Baltimoie, under the home-rule amendment of 
1915. In May, 1919, the Republicans won a de- 
cided victoiy in the muncipal elections of Balti- 
moie, William F. Broening, Republican, defeating 
Geoige Weems Williams, Democrat, for Mayor 
In November, 1919, Albert C. Ritchie, Democrat, 
was elected governor, defeating Harry W. Nice, 
Republican, by less than 200 plurality. The Leg- 
islature was Democratic. In November, 1920, 
Waiien G. Harding, Republican, swept the State 
for President, against James M. Cox, Democrat; 
Ovington E. Weller, Republican, was elected 
United States Senator; the Republicans won 
four members of the House. In 1921 the Demo- 
crats elected the iiia)ority of the Legislature. 
In 1922 William Cabell llruce. Democrat, was 
elected United States Senator; the six seats in 
the House were divided equally between Demo- 
eiats and Republicans; and the people adopted 
constitutional amendments inci easing Baltimoie’s 
lepresentation in the Ijegislature and icndeiing 
State elections quadicnnial, with four-year 
terms for elected officers including legislators, 
and legislative sessions in the odd years. In 
May, 1923, Howaid W. Jackson, Democrat, was 
elected mayor of Baltimoie In Novembei, 1923, 
Albeit C Rilehie, Deniociat, was reelected 
goveinor. The vote for President in 1924 was 
Coolidge, 162,414, Davis, 148,072; LaFollette, 
47,157. Goveinor Ritchie was reelected in 1926, 
for a foul -year term. The vote for President in 
1928 was. Hoover, 301,479; Smith, 223,628. 
Phillips Lee Goldshorough, Republican, was 
eleeleti senator. 

Legislation. Maryland’s Legislature met in 
even years until and including the 1924 session. 
No legular session occurred thereafter until 
1927, when was begun a system of sessions held 
in the odd years. In 1914 the Legislature en- 
acted a new tax law and established a new tax 
comiiijssion ; it also passed a workmen’s-com- 
peiisation law, and a new oyster-planting law 
It also submitted to the people the home-rule and 
leferendiim amendments to the constitution. In 
1916 the Legislature submitted to the people the 
budget amendment, pioviding for a budget to be 
prepared by the governor. A modern school law 
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was enacted and the State departments were par- 
tially reorganized. In May and June, 1917, a 
special war session appropriated an emergency 
fund, created the State Council of Defense, and 
passed war measures. In 1918 the Legislature 
expanded the corporate limits of Baltimore. In 
1920 the Legislature instituted the merit sys- 
tem in the civil service of the State. In 1922 it 
enacted a measure reorganizing the State govern- 
ment into departments, and submitted to the 
people a pioposal for a $9,000,000 soldiers’ bonus; 
the latter was invalidated by the couits. This 
session also submitted to the people the constitu- 
tional amendment inci easing Baltimore’s repre- 
sentation in the Legislature and an amendment 
providing one State election eveiy four years in- 
stead of eveiy two Under the terms of the 
latter. State elections would be hehl in every 
other even year, beginning with 1920, and State 
oOicials, including legislatois, would be elected 
for foui-year teiiiia. Successive Legislatures re- 
fused to pass bills for State eiifoi cement of the 
Kighteentli Amendinent. State taxation was im- 
posed, 111 1927, ioi tile elimination of grade cross- 
ings of highways with railioads. 

MARYLAND, UNTVERbiTY OF A State in- 
stitution at College Park and Baltimore, Md., 
founded in 1807 The student enrollment in- 
creased fiom 1200 in 1914 to .3.391 in the autumn 
term of 1928, with an additional icgistration of 
620 in the sunirner session, the niimlier of fa- 
culty inemliers increased fiom 211 to 44.3; and 
the libiaiv tioni 2o,000 to .32,47.3 volumes The 
annual income iiici eased fiom $2.30,000 in 1914 
to $2,344,000, including appi opriations and other 
receipts, in 1928 l*ait of an extensive pro- 
gi amine undei vNay in 1923 included a stadium, 
a gymnasium and uimoi v a ilaiiy maiiufactui ing 
laboiatoiy, costing .$202,800, a research laboia- 
torv foi animal pathology, all at College Park, 
and at Baltimoie, a new building which was pur- 
chased and eijuipped at a cost of .$40,000 for the 
schools of dentistry and phainiacy; a new X-ray 
laboiatoiy, erpiipped in the univeisity hospital 
at a cost of $10,000. and a nurses’ home. A 
dining hall and a science building were under 
construction during 192.3, 1920, and 1927, and 
the canijnis was laiidscafied and new roads and 
walks vveie laid In 192.3 the Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dentistry, the fiist dental college to be 
established in the world, was consolidated with 
the School of Dentistry of the University of 
Marvland, and extension couises in commerce 
weie reorganiyed as the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration; and the university 
changed from the trimester to the semester sys- 
tem. JVesident, Havmond A. Pcaison, M.S., 
D.Agr , Lb 1). 

MABX, marks, William (180.3- ) A 

Cerraan statesman, born in Cologne. He studied 
law and became v\ell know'ii as a )unst He 
was long actixe in the Clerical Part}'^ or Centre 
Party, in later ,>eais as its chairman, and served 
111 the Prussian Diet He has been a member of 
the Beichstng since 1910 and w'as Chancellor in 
1922-2.3 and 1920-28, attending several of the 
most impoitant conferences on reparations and 
other questions, inehiding the conference on the 
Dawes Plan in London in August, 1924. 
Largely through his efforts, an agreement was 
finally obtained on the Dawes Plan. See Ger- 
MAPTY, under fhstory. 

MASARYK, Thomas Garrioue (1830- ). 

The first President of Czechoslovakia, born in 
Hodonin, Moravia, and educated in the univer- 


sities of Vienna and Leipzig. He taught for 
several years, was professor at the new Bohemian 
University of Prague (1882), and was head of 
the Czechoslovak realistic movement in phi- 
losophy, literature, and politics, founding several 
reviews. In 1891 he entered the Parliament 
of Vienna, resigning two years later to devote 
himself to the moral education of the Czech 
nation. Reelected in 1907, he resisted the en- 
cioachments of Germany in Austria and the 
aggressive policy of the latter in the Balkans. 
At the outbreak of the World War, he escaped 
first to Italy and Switzerland, later settling in 
London, where he became a lecturer at King’s 
College. Throughout the War, he oigani/ed the 
Czechoslovak movement of independence, visited 
the United States in its behalf, and, at the 
Armistice, the Czechoslovak National Council 
of which he was the head, was recognized by the 
Allies as the provisional goveinmcnt of Czecho- 
slovakia. On the cstublishnieiit of the Bepiiblic, 
he Vas elected President in 1918, and reelected 
in 1920 and 1927. By a provision of the consti- 
tution, he is qualified to hold that ollice during 
Ills entire life His many books include On Sui- 
cide in Modern Civilization (1881); Essay on 
Concrete Logie (1886) , The Bohemian Question 
(1896); The Problem of Small 'Nations in the 
Lutopcan Crisis (1915); The New Europe 
(1918), The World Itevolution (192.3), and 
The Making of a State (1927). 

MASE’FIELD, John (1878- ). An Eng- 

lish poet and dramatist (see Vol. XV). In 
1922 he received an honotary D Litt from Ox- 
ford. Ilis later works include. The Faithful 
(1915); (Jalltpolu a vivid desciiption of the 
campaign there, in which he participated (1916) , 
The Old Ffont Line (1918), Enslaved^ and 
Other Poems (1919) , Reynard the Fox (1919) ; 
Right Royal (1920) , Shakespeare and Spiritual 
Life ( Bomaiies leetuie, Oxford, 1924), the 
novels Sard Marker (1924) and Odtaa (1920), 
the plays Trial of Jesus (1925) and Tristan and 
Isolt (1927) ; Sea Life in Nelson*8 Time (1925) ; 
Philip the King, and Other Poems (1926) , The 
Midnight Folk (1927); The Coming of Christ 
(1928); Midsummer I\ight (1928); Collected 
Poems (1929), and The Mawhucks (1929). 

MASON, Edith (Barnes) (1893- ). An 

Amenean dramatic soprano, born at St. Ixiuis, 
Mo. After studying with seveial teachers in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Pans, 
she made her dt^iut as Nedda in Paghacci with 
the Boston Opera Company (Jan. 27, 1912). 
During the next three ^xeais, she sang 111 Nice, 
Maiseilles, and Paris In 191.3-17 she was a 
membei of the Metiopolitaii Ojiera Company 
Then folloxxed engagements in 1 lax ana, Caiacas, 
and Mexico City, until 1919. In 1919-20 she 
appeared in Monte Cailo and again in Paris. 
She was one of the leading singeis of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, 1921-22, and the 
Chicago Civic Opeia Comi>any, 1923, and also 
sang two seasons xxith the La Scala Opera, 
Milan In 1919 she married (iiorgio Polacco. 

MASON, Max (1877- ). An American 

mathematician and university president, boin at 
Madison, Wis., and educated at the University 
of W^isconsin and at Gottingen. In 1903 he be- 
came instructor of mathematies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and was 
appointed assistant in that subject at the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Vale, where he remained 
until 1908, when he accepted a call to Wisconsin. 
He was professor of mathematical physics there 
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until 1925, when he was called to the presidency 
of the University of Chicago. In 1928 he re- 
signed that office and became director of the 
division of natural sciences of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York. He made important 
studies on the calculus of variations, and ^e 
electromagnetic theory in pure mathematics. 
In the applied branches, he contributed researches 
on submarine detection devices and acoustical 
compensators. During the World War, he was a 
memlier of the research staff at the United 
States Navy Experiment Station at New London 
and a member of the division of physical sci- 
ences of the National Research Council. He is 
tlie author of The New Haven Mathematical CoU 
loqutum (1910). 

MASSACHUSETTS. The forty-fourth State 
in size (8260 square miles) and the sixth in 
population; capital, Boston. The population 
increased from 3,306,410 in 1910 to 3,852,356 
in 1920, a gain of 14 4 percent; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 4,2{)0,000 The white population rose 
from 3,324,920 (1910) to 3,803,624 (1920); 

Negio, Irom 38,055 to 45,460; native-born white, 
from 2,273,870 to 2,725,990; foreign-born white, 
from 1,051,050 to 1,077,534. The urban popula- 
tion mounted from 3,125,367 to 3,660,248; the 
rural decreased from 241,049 to 202,108. The 
growth of cities w'as as follows* Boston (q.v), 
070,585 in 1910 and 748,000 in 1920, Worcester 
(q.v), 145.980 to 179,754; Springfield (qv), 
88,920 to 129,014; New Bedford (qv), 96,652 
to 121,217; and Fall River (q.v.), 119,295, to 
120,485. 

Agriculture. The number of farms decreased 
13 3 per cent, or from 30,917 in 1910 to 32,001 
in 1920, but rose thereafter to 33,454 in 1925. 
The land in faims decreased 13.3 per cent, or 
fioni 2,875,941 acres in 1910 to 2,494,477 in 1920 
and diminished faitlier to 2,307,029 m 1925. 
The improved land in faims totaled 908,834 acres 
111 1920. The total value of farm property rose 
from $220,474,025 in 1910 to $300,471,743 
in 1920, but fell to $254,602,941 in 1925; 
the average value per farm was $6135 in 
1910, $9389 in 1920, and $8770 in 1925. 
In interpreting these values, the inflation 
of the currency incident to the War is to be 
taken into consideration. The total percentage 
of land used for agricultural purposes in 1910 
was 55 9, compaied with 48 5 in 1920 and 46 0 in 
1025. Of the total number of farms in 1925, 
30,870 were operated by owners; 979, by mana- 
gers; and 1005, by tenants. The comparative 
figures for 1910 are 32,075; 1803; and 2979. 
White farmeis in 1920 numbered 32,880, com- 
pared with 30,793 in 1910. In 1920, 22,950 of 
these weie natives, as compared with 28,431 in 
1910. Foieigii-born farmers, for the most part 
from Canada, numbered 8930 in 1920 and 8362 
in 1910. Negro farmers numbered 103, both in 
1910 and 1920. There were 18 Indian farmers 
in 1920, compared with 21 in 1910. Farms re- 
ported as under mortgage, 12,032 in 1920, de- 
creased to 12,248 in 1925. The number of dairy 
cows in 1920 was 173,844; 144,898 in 1925; 
‘ffieef” cows, 5850 in 1920 and 1937 in 1925; 
sheep, 18,880 in 1920 and 10,114 in 1925. The 
development in agriculture was in the direction 
of market gardening and special crops, such as 
tobacco and onions. The estimated production 
of the chief farm crops in 1928 was as follows: 
Corn, 1,890,000 bushels; potatoes, 1,620,000; bay, 
732,000 tons; and tobacco, 9,462,000 pounds. 
Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 1,944,000 


bushels; potatoes, 2,835,000; hay, 575,000 tons; 
and tobacco, 9,455,000 pounds. 

Manufactures. Massachusetts is one of the 
most important of the industrial States. In 
1920 there were 66 cities having more than 10,- 
000 inhabitants, whose combined populations in 
that year formed 81.0 per cent of the total for 
the State and in 1919 reported 80.3 per cent of 
the value of the State’s manufactured products. 
In 1909 there weie 11,084 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State; in 1919, 11,900; m 1925, 
10,027 ; and in 1927, 10,037. Wage earners in 
manufactories numbered 713,830 in 1919; 591,438 
in 1925, and 578,008 in 1927. Capital invested 
amounted to $1,279,080,558 in 1909 and $2,947,- 
108,527 in 1919 The value of the products in 
1909 was $1,490,529,380, in 1919, $4,011,181,532; 
in 1925, $3,420,017,326; and in 1927, $3,317,851,- 
888. The increase in value of the products about 
1919 was in great measure due to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions caused by the W’orld W^ar. 
An increase in the number of persons engaged 
in manufactories, on the other hand, clearly 
indicated a giowth. The most important in- 
dustry in point of value of products is the rnanu- 
factiiie of cotton goods, valued in 1909 at 
$1*80,402,000; in 1919, at $004,938,000; in 1925, 
at $345,804,097. The manufacture of boots and 
shoes attained $230,343,000 in 1909; $573,037,- 
000 in 1919; $240,943,504 in 1925 Woolen, >\or- 
sted, and felt goods were valued $141,907,000 
in 1909; $352,913,000 in 1919; $21 6,448,.325 in 
1925. The manufacture of leather amounted in 
value in 1909 to $40,002,000, in 1914, to $45,- 
205,000; and in 1919, to $129,595,000 The most 
important manufacturing cities are Boston, 
Worcester, Fall Bivei, l.awrence, and New Bed- 
ford. In Boston in 1909, there were 3195 estab- 
lishments with a pioduets value at $244,793,000; 
in 1919, 3077, with $018,922,000, in 1925, prod- 
ucts to the value of $585,992,000 In Woicester 
in 1909, there were 580 with $77,148,000; in 
1919, 018 with $208,700,000; in 1925, products 
of $210,401,000. Fall River had 288 manufac- 
tuiing establishments, with products valued at 
$64,146,000 in 1909; in 1919, 293, with $03,240,- 
000; in 1925, products valued at $142,885,000. 
Similar figures for New Bedford were 207, with 
$53,238,000 in 1909; 207, with $210,773,000 in 
1919, $143,551,000 in 1925. Other important 
manufacturing cities aic Ijowell, Lynn, Somei- 
ville, Brockton, Springfield, Cambiidge, and 
Haverhill. 

Education. Massachusetts, from its eailiest 
histoiy has devoted its utmost eflorts to im- 
provement of the educational facilities and con- 
ditions of its inhabitants. The Legislatuic has 
passed in recent yeais many important mcasiiies 
allccting education; among the most notable 
was an act, in 1919, establishing and maintain- 
ing continuation schools and courses of inst ruc- 
tion for employed niinois Another act of 1919 
laiscd the ininimuni educational requiieinents 
for leaving school to seek employment fiom the 
completion of the fourth to the completion of 
the sixth grade; a third established special 
classes for mentally retarded childien. In 1921 
the provisions of Congresb for pioinotion of vo- 
cational rehabilitation w^eie accepted by the 
State; a measure was passed jiroviding for physi- 
cal education for pupils in the elementary and 
secondary schools; a minimum salary of $750 
was estaolished for all full-time teachers in the 
public day schools; and three measures to pro- 
mote civic education in the public schools were 
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enacted, requiring courses in duties of citizen- 
ship, United States history and civics, and the 
Constitution of the United States. The growth 
of the school system is indicated by the fact that 
in 1914 the total school enrollmonl was 676,510; 
in 1926-20, 756,832, of which total 138,963 were 
in secondary schools The percentage of illiter- 
acy in the State decreased from 0.2 in 1910 to 
6.9 in 1020; among the native whites, from 0.4 
to 0 3; among the Negroes, from 9.7 to 8.2. 
Among the foreign-born white population illiter- 
acy increased from 13.1 to 13.6 per cent. 

Finances. State expendituies in the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1928, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were- for maintenance 
and operation of departinents, $41,633,191 (of 
which $2,619,987 was for local education); for 
coiiflucting public-service enterprises, $184,287; 
for interest on debt, $1,460,824, for permanent 
impioveinents, $8,585,095, total, $.61,7(59,991 (of 
which $12,370,511 was for highways, $0,670,751 
lieing foi inaintenance and $6,806,700 for con 
struction). Kevenues were $69,348,470, of these 
property and special taxes formed 47 9 per cent; 
departmental earnings, 7 per cent, licenses, 28.1 
])ci cent Assessed valuation of property was 
$7,101,309,871; State taxation thereon, $8,500,- 
000 Net State indebtedness on Nov. 30, 1927, 
was $20,439,643 

Legislation. In 1914 and 1916 the l..egisla- 
ture submitted a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing the suffrage to women. It v\as defeated by 
a large majority In 1910 the Legislature 
amended the laws relating to judicial procedure 
and also passed a defense act and amended the 
woiknien’s-compeiisation law. In 1919 meas- 
ures were passed proMding foi absentee voting, 
forbidding the red (lag, regulating the use of 
an Cl aft, and reorganizing the executive and ad- 
ministrative functions of the State In 1921 a 
daylight-saving law was passed, a State boxing 
commission was cieated, and the workmen V 
compensation law w^as amended. In 1921 the 
Legislature amended the law's relating to the 
employment of minois and to automobiles It 
also piovidod for systems of relief for neglected, 
dangeions, or unconlrollahle feeble-minded per- 
sons. In 1922 the Legislature created a State 
comniiRsion of adininistiation and finance, re- 
vised the State banking laws, and amended the 
election laws. In 1923 a nieasuie was passed 
centializing tlie jieisonnel and financial side of 
the Oovernment under a coinmishion of four, in 
winch IS a com jit i oiler's bureau, a budget bu- 
leau, a purchasing bureau, and a bureau of per- 
sonnel. A law to render provision against 
motoi -vehicle liability compulsory w'as enacted 
in 1926 Tlie poor-debtor Jaw' was made more 
formidable in 1927. State Attorney General 
Heading was impeached in 1928 for accepting an 
impioper fee, and resigned. 

Political and Other Events. Elections for 
State officers have been held biennially since 
1920. Foriiioily, annual elections were held In 
1914 Governor Walsh, Democratic candidate, 
was elected, while the Hepuhlicans were success- 
ful in winning the minor State offices The Cape 
Cod Canal was foimally opened in July 29, 1914 
On June 26, 1914, a fire destroyed a large part 
of the Cl tv of Salem, causing a loss of about 
$12,000,000. In 1915 Samuel W. McCall, Re- 
publican, was elected governor, and Calvin 
Cooiidge was elected lieutenant-governor. A 
woman-suffrage amendment submitted to the 
people was defeated by a large majority. In 


1910 Governor McCall and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge were reflected. In the presidential vot- 
ing, Hughes won 278,705 votes; Wilson, 247,846. 
Governor McCall was elected for a third term 
in 1917. In 1918 the Democrats eleeted former 
Governor Walsh to the United States Senate, 
Calvin Cooiidge was elected governor. Governor 
Cooiidge was reelected in 1019 and again in 
1920. A strike of the Boston police, in Septem- 
ber, 1919, gave rise to disorders A movement 
had been carried on for the unionization of the 
police force. Comrnissionei of Police Edwin U. 
Curtis denied the light of the police to join a 
labor union. He was stiongly upheld in this 
stand by Governor Cooiidge. The police aban- 
doned their posts, a night of rioting ensued, and 
the inilitia was called out. No striking officer 
was reinstated. In the presidential election of 
1920, Warren G Harding received 081,1.53 votes 
and Janies M Cox 270,691, and Governor C'oolidge 
became Vice President. The Bepublicans in 1921 
elected Chaniiiiig 11 Coxgoieiiioi Henry Cabot 
Lodge was reelected to the Senate, but by a 
greatly reduced majority. During the summer 
of 1921, a pageant celebration was held at Plym- 
outh commemorating the J^ilgiim Tei centenary. 
On Apr 13, 1922, the Supienie Court held that 
women were eligible for any State office*. Gov- 
ernor Cox was reelected in 1923. The historic 
Washington elm in C’anibridge was cut down on 
Oct. 27, 1923 A rearrangement of the State 
constitution was iatifii*d by popular vote in 
1919 The vote for President in 1924 was; 
(^oolidge, 703,489, Davis, 280,831. Alvan T. 
Fuller, Republican, was elected governor in 1924 
and in 1920 Several years of textile industrial 
depression caused hardship in the State A tex- 
tile strike of some months occurred m New Bed- 
ford in 1928. In 1927 the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, two radicals charged with robbery 
and murder, was earned out. In 1928 the presi- 
dential vote was Hoover, 776,506; Smith, 792,- 
758. Frank G. Allen, Republican, was elected 
governor 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. A State institution foi agricul- 
tuial tiaining, founded at Amherst, Mass., in 
1867. The number of students enrolled in the 
foul -year college course in 1914 was 620, and 
inci eased to (500 in 1928-29, whereas the enioll- 
ineiit in short couises deei eased from 930 to 
242 in the same period. The number of faculty 
niemheis inci eased from 60 to 100 in 1928 and 
Iheic W'as a summer session in the latter year 
witli an enrollment of 1(56. The number of 
>(dumes in the library iiiei eased from 46,000 to 
8,5,000 and tlie annual State appropriations from 
$317,740 to $9.58,000, witli an additional Federal 
}]}>piop) latioii ill 1928 of $181,000. The curri- 
culum of the college affoids major work in agri- 
culture, hoiticulture, ph 3 ^sical and biological 
sciences, social science, and home economics. 
President, Hoscoe W Tli a teller, D. Agr , LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OP 
TECHNOLOGY. A nonsectanan institution for 
teehnical education at Cainbiidge, Mass., 
founded in 18(51. In 1910 it was moved from its 
old quarto? R in Boston to a groiiji of new build- 
ings in Cambndge, facing the Chailes River 
and having 800 rooms. The enrollment of stu- 
dents increased rapidly during the period under 
review, with the exception of the War years, 
fiom 1810 students in 1914-15 to 2808 in the 
autumn of 1928, including in the latter year, 412 
graduate and 45 unclassified students. The 
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registration in the summer session of 1928 was 
1414. Tlie teaching staff of the Institute was in- 
creased during the same period from 208, to 215 
faculty members, and 272 others, and the library 
from 120,000 to 200,000 volumes. Between 1914 
and 1923-24, more than $14,000,000 was added 
to the endowment, which was $3,049,975 in the 
former year and had liseii to $29,800,000 in 
1928. The income in 1927-28 was $3,050,000, 
and the book value of the land and buildings 
in Boston and Cambridge was $13,453,000. 
Of the additions to endowment between 1914 
and 1028, $0,500,000 was a gift from George 
Kastman. The School of Naval Architecture 
was built from funds bequeathed to the In- 
stitute by C. H. I'latt prior to the Wai In 
1924-25 the campus was enlarged through the 
pui chase of 30 acres of land adjoining it, while 
impoitant additions to the plant in 1928 included 
an iiifiimary, two dormitoiies, and the Guggen- 
heim Aeronautical Building. In 1917-18 army 
and navy schools of aei onautics and a school 
for aeronautical engineers weie maintained for 
the Federal government; a school for deck of- 
ficers was opened by the United States Shipping 
Board; and in 1925-20 regular four-year courses 
leading to the degiee of Bachelor of Science were 
established in aeronautical engineering, and in 
building construction. Kichard Cockburn Mac- 
laurin, LL.D., was president until his death in 
1920, and was succeeded by Ernest Fox Nichols, 
LLD’, who resigned in the following year, be- 
cause of ill health. Fresident, Samuel Wesley 
Stiatton, D. Kng , Sc. I), PhD., LL.D. 

MAS'SEY, The Bt 11 on William Ferguson 
(1850-1925). A New Zealand statesman and 
jirciiiier (1912-25), born in Limavady, Ulster, 
Ireland. In 1870 he joined his parents in New 
Zealand and became a farmer, lie was soon 
active in local political life and in 1894 he en- 
tered the New Zealand Parliament as a Conserva- 
tive. He was leader of the opposition fiom 1903 
to 1912, when he became Prime Minister, and 
also at various times Minister of Finance, Rail- 
ways, Bands, Labor, Agriculture, Industries, and 
Coininerce. During the World War, he was a 
member of the Impel lal War Cabinet (I9I7-I8), 
and organized a system of commandeering and 
conscription which placed all the resources of 
the Dominion at the disposal of the Empire. By 
rigid economy, not always popular, he was able 
to relieve the })ost-w'ar depiessioii. He was a 
delegate to the Peace Conference in Pans, 1919, 
and to the Imperial confeiences in London (1921 
and 1923). lie wrote various pamphlets on mis- 
cellaneous subjects 

MASSEY, Vincent (1887- ). A Cana- 

dian diplomat. He was born at Toronto and was 
educated at St. Andiew^s College, the University 
of Toionto, and Balliol College, Oxford (B.A., 
1913). For two years (191.3-15), he lectured in 
modem histoiy at the LTiiiversity of Toronto. 
During the World War, he was in charge of 
musketry training in Military District No 2. In 
1918 he was associate secretary of the War Com- 
mittee of the Dominion Cabinet. He was also 
general secietary and later director of the Re- 
patriation Committee. In 1919 he entered busi- 
ness at Toronto. He j'oined the Dominion Cabi- 
net as Minister without Portfolio in 1925, and 
attended the Imperial Conference at London in 
1926 with the Canadian delegation. Since 1926 
he has been Canadian Minister in Washington. 
In June, 1929, he leceived the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Columbia University. 
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s MAST, Samuel Ottmab (1871- ). An 

i- American zoologist born in Washtenaw County, 

5 Mich., and educated at Michigan and Harvard 

y universities. He was professor at Hope Col- 
4 lege (1899-1908); associate professor and pro- 
[1 fessor at Goucher College (1908-11); and 
e associate professor and professor at Johns Hop- 
n kins University (1911- ). Professor Mast 

published numeious articles in journals, mainly 
s on animal reactions, as well as Structure and 
I. Physiology of ihe Flowering Plants (1907) and 
4 Light and the Behavior of (hgamsms (1911). 
e MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869- ). An 

p American writer, born in Garnett, Kan. He 

- was educated at Knox College in Illinois and 
1 for a time studied law. His first book of jiocms 
p was published in 1898 and was followed by sev- 
B eial otheis He attracted wide attention otlly 
1 after the publication of Spoon River Anthology 

- Ill 1915. This w'as one of the most sensational 
f books of veise published in many years He 
1 wrote Songs and Satires (1916); The Great 
r Valley (1916); Towaid the Gulf (1918); 

- Starved Rock (1919), Mitch Miller, a novel 

r (1920); Open Sea (1921), The Suptial Flight 
s (1923), New Spoon River Anthology (1924); 
p Lee, a Dramatic Poem (1926); Jack Kelso 
1 (1928). lie was a member of the National In- 

- stitute of Arts and Letteis 

1 MATERNITY PROTECTION. Alarmed at 
, the lack of safeguauls for the piotcctioii of ex- 
pectant mothers and at the high infant and 
^ maternal death rates, public health workers had 
foi many years been iiiging the Federal govern- 
r ment to undeitake a pi ogi amine of health edu- 
i cation. After three yeais of intensive eflort, 
•, the Shoppai d-Towner Act was passed in 1921 

Y ‘‘to piomote the welfare and hygiene of inatein- 
1 ity and infancy.” The act appiopiiated an- 

- Dually to each State accepting its jirovisions the 

- sum of $5000 outiight, with an additional $5000 
3 if matched from the State’s own funds, while 
i a still further sum was to be ajipoi tinned on the 

- basis of population when matched by State 
i appropriations. The administration of the law 
I was placed in the hands of the Childien’s 
, Bureau. 

i Before the end of 1921, Delaware, Minnesota, 
f New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Oregon had 

Y accepted the piovisions of the act; by 1928, 45 
e States and Hawaii weie codjieiating by match- 
% mg Federal grants. (Connecticut, Illinois, and 

Massachusetts were not paiticijiating) . I’he 
1 1922 Federal approj>riation for the woik was 

1 - $477,500, by 1928 the appropi lation had reached 
the figure of $919,075 78. Under the guidance 
of the workcis of the Fcdeial Childien’s Buieau, 
s local and State units were led in a multitude of 

Y activities, including the holding of juenatal 
,, and child-health conferences, the establishment 
n of permanent health centres, the instruction of 
t, midwives and county nuises, the holding of 
f lectures, demonstrations, and clinics, the found- 
ti ing of nursery schools, etc In Indiana alone, 
1 - for example, up to June 30, 1927, a total of 

0 800 classes for expectant mothers had been held 
and every county in the State had been reached. 

i- There is no doubt that this intensive propa- 
i- ganda canifiaign contributed mightily toward 

1 the lowering of the infancy death rate. In 1922, 
n for every 1000 live births, 76 babies died before 

6 reaching the age of one year; in 1926 the num- 
i. her of deaths was 73 out of 1000; by 1927 it had 
e dropped to 65. Deaths from puerperal causes 

have not yet decreased markedly and, in this 
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sense, the United States has a higher death rate 
than have all the countries for which statistics 
are available (New Zealand, Australia, Nether- 
lands, Irish Free State, Belgium, Chile, Eng- 
land and Wales, Finland, Hungary, Japan, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Uruguay). In 
1921 the maternal death rate per 10,000 live 
births was 68.2; in 1925 it was 64.7. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau believed, however, that there was 
cause for optimism in view of the slowly declin- 
ing death rate in the rural areas. Nevertheless, 
in 34 States in 1927, for example, the maternal 
death rate decreased in 16, as compared with the 
previous year, when it was stationary in 2 and 
increased in 12. What are the reasons for high 
maternal death rates Y The Children’s Bureau 
cites these: isolation, untrained midwifery, lack 
of appreciation of the importance of prenatal 
care, inadequate hospital facilities, and poor 
technique in hospitals. Social workers have 
agreed that it would be a misfortune to have this 
campaign in health education stop just when its 
benefits were becoming apparent, but the Senate 
already has approved the termination of the 
operations of the Sheppai d-Towner Act as of 
June 30, 1929 

MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY. See 

PllTLOHOl'llY 

MATHEK, Frank Jewett, Jr ( 1868- ). 

An American art ciitic and professor (see Vol. 
XV). Since 1922 he has been director of the 
Princeton University Ait Museum His more 
recent WTitings include EHtimutes xn Art 
(1916) The PoriraxtH of Dante (1921); A Dxh- 
tot y of Italxan Paxnixng (1923); Ulysses vn 
Ithaca (1926); Modern Painting (1927), “The 
American Spirit 111 Art,” in The Pageant of 
Amerxea (1927). He became joint editor of Art 
Hludxes in 1923 

MATHEB, Stephen Tyno (1867- ). An 

Amciican public olhcial. He w'as born at San 
Francisco, graduated from the Univeisity of Cali- 
fornia (1887), and for six years w’as on the 
staff of the New York Hun. Fiom 1894 to 1903, 
he was Chicago manager of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, later becoming president of the 
Sterling Boiax Company. He served as assist- 
ant to the Secretaiy of the Interior (1915-17) 
and as director of the National Paik Service 
(1917-29) While administering the Park Serv- 
ice, he actively piomoted general knowledge of, 
and interest in, the national paiks. His work 
in this field was successful and led to the devel- 
opment of the National Parks. 

MATHEWS, Arthur Frank (1860- ). 

An American painter and teacher, born in Wis- 
consin, and educated at the schools of San 
Fiancisco and Oakland, Calif He studied art in 
Europe for five years, part of the time in Paris 
under Gustave Boulanger. He also made a study 
of architectuie. His work included the reorgan- 
ization of the California School of Design, where 
he was art director from 1890 to 1906. He ex- 
hibited in the leading art centres of Europe, 
including the Paris Exhibition and the Salon, 
and at leading galleries in the United States; 
his work appears in permanent collections at the 
Metropolitan Museum, where he has “California 
Landscape,” at the State Capitol at Sacramento, 
Calif., the Oakland Library at Oakland, Calif., 
and the Masonic Temple in Ran Francisco. He 
also executed four triptychs for the Univnersity 
of California Library. He was awarded the 
medal of the American Institute of Arts in 1923 
for mural painting. 


MATHEWS, John Alexander (1872- ). 

An American metallurgist, born at Washington, 
Pa., and educated at Washington and delFerson 
College, Columbia University, and in London at 
the Royal School of Mines and as a Carnegie 
Research Scholar at the British Steel and Iron 
Institute. He was metallurgist with the San- 
derson Brothers Steel Company (1902-08) and 
thereafter was general manager and president 
of the Halcomb Steel Company until 1920, when 
he became president of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America for three years. Since 1923 
he has been vice president and diiector of re- 
search. He is an accepted authority on the 
metallurgy of iron. He directed his attention 
to alloy steels, especially electric furnace steel 
processes. Di. Mathews received the first award 
of the Andrew Cainegie Gold Medal for Research 
in 1902 and was a member of the United States 
Assay Commission in 1900, 1905, and 1911. 

MATISSE, ma’tes', Henri (1809- ). A 

French painter (see VoL. XV). His later woiks 
include “Three Women on the Sea” ( 1914) , in the 
Hague museum; “Sisteis” (1916) ; and “The Oda- 
lisque” (1920). See Painting, under France. 

MATSUDAIB.A, Tsuneo (1877- ). A 

Japanese diplomat, born in Tokyo. He graduated 
in economics from the Imperial Tokyo Univeisity, 
entered the diplomatic service, and served as 
legation and then embassy secretary at Peking, 
London, and Palis. Later, he was (\)nsul Gen- 
eial at Tientsin, China, and in chaige of the 
diplomatic affairs of the Siberian Expedition of 
1918-19 He then became di lector of the Eiirope- 
America Bureau of the .Tapanese Foreign Office, 
lepiesonted his countiy at the Russo-Japanese 
negotiations at Changchung in 1922, was Vice 
Minister (1924-25), and seived as Ambassador 
to the United States fiom 1925 to 1928, when 
he was transferred to the London Embabsy. 

MATSUI, Baron Keisiiiro (1868- ). A 

Japanese diplomat, born at Osaka and educated 
at the Imperial Tokyo University. He served 
as secretaiy of legations and embassies at Seoul, 
Washington, London, and Peking, and as coun- 
selor at Paris and Washington; was Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs (1913) ; Ambassador to 
Paris (1914-20), and a Japanese representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference; Minister of I\)r- 
eign Affairs in the Kiyouia cabinet, and Ambas- 
sador to liondon (1925-28). He was created a 
iieer in 1920 for his services during the World 
War, and sat as a Crown member of the House 
of Peeis, 

matter, Theories of. See Chemistry; 
Physics 

M ATJCL AIR, mo'klAr', Camille (1872- ). 

The pseudonym of Camille Faust, a French poet, 
critic, and novelist (see VoL. XV). His later 
^orks include Lc vcrtxge allemand (1916) ; Les 
h6ro8 de Vorchestre (1919) , Prxnces de Vesprxt, 
essays (2 ed , 1920); Paul Adam (1921); JIxs- 
toxrc de la mustque europdene, tS50-1914 (1921 ) ; 
Servitude et grandeur IxUh'axies (2 ed., 1922); 
Un pcxntre hollandats con t emporain y Antoon van 
TYcKe (1924); Claude Monet (trans., 1924), Le 
g^nie d* Edgar Poe (1925); Les musses d* Eur- 
ope: Le Luxembourg (1927); Florence (trans., 
1927); and Baudelaire in the Vxe Amoureuse 
series (1928). With J. F. Buchor. he wrote 
Assise (1923) and Versailles (1926), both Il- 
lustrated by David Burnand. 

MAUGHAM, William Somerset (1874- 
). A British novelist and playwright, who 
was educated at King's School, Canterbury, and 
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at Heidelberg. Although he never practiced, he 
took his M.D. degree at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
in one of the poorest sections of London. Liza 
of Lambeth (1897), his first novel, was a real- 
istic sketch of some of the inhabitants of this 
quarter. His novels include The Making of a 
Saint (1898); Mrs. Craddock (1902), The Eco- 
plover (1907) ; Of Human Bondage, the history 
of a club-footed boy (191G) ; The Moon and Siw- 
pence (1919); and The Painted Veil (1925). 
He also wrote sketches of his travels, such as 
The Land of the Blessed Virgin (1905) and On 
a Chinese Screen (1922). Hia plays include A 
Man of Honor (1904) ; Lady Frederick (1907) ; 
Caroline (1916); The Circle (1921); East of 
Suez (1922); Our Betters (1923); The Letter 
(1927) ; and The Constant Wife (1927). Con- 
sult W. Somerset Maugham, Novelist, Essayist, 
Dramatist, by Charles Hanson Towne and Carl 
and Mark van Doren (1925). 

MATJRIAC, Francois (1885- ). A 

French novelist who made his debut with a vol- 
ume of religious verse which Barres and Bourget 
called a revelation, and then was poetry critic 
for the Revue du temps present (1910). The 
character analysis, which established his repu- 
tation as a writer, was not visible in his earlier 
novels, but appealed first in Le haiser au Upreux 
(1922) and Genitrix (1924). His other works 
include Les mams jointes, poetry (1910); 
Ij adieu h V adolescence (1911); L' enfant charge 
de chaines (1913); La robe prefexte (1914); 
JdO chair et le sang (1920) ; Preseanecs (1921) ; 
La fleuve de feu (1923); Le desert de V amour 
(1925); Orages, poems (1925); La province, 
miscellaneous (1920); Le jeune homme in the 
senes Les ages de la vie ( 1 920 ) ; Thcrbsc Des- 
queyroux (1927); La ric de Jean Racine 
(1928); Destins (1928, Eng. tr., 1929); Essai 
sur le roman (1928); and The Desert of Love 
(1929). 

MAlJBrITIXIS. An island British Crown col- 
ony situated in the Indian Ocean 500 miles east 
of Madagascar. The area of the whole colony, 
which includes several small islands, is 720 
square miles; the population in 1921 was 385,- 
074, of which Indians and Indo-Mauritians num- 
bered 205,884 and Chinese 0820; the estimated 
population at the end of 1927 was 401,693. The 
capital and chief port, Port Louis, had 54,114 
inhabitants in 1927. Sugar raising continues to 
engage almost the whole population. The sugar 
export in 1912 amounted to 206,077 metric 
tons; in 1919, it reached 302,820 tons, in 1921- 
22 it was 182,234 tons; in 1920, 233,000 tons. 
Aloe fibre and copra aie dhe other exports. 
Total exports for 1913 and 1927 were £2,241,- 
084 and £3,774,203. Total imports for 1913 and 
1927 were £2,400,800 and £3,079,042. Imports 
included, in the order of their value for 1927, 
cotton goods, machinery, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, ammonium sulphate, etc. In 1927, 450 
vessels of 1,248,460 tons entered and cleared. In 
1910, the tonnage had been 980,000. During the 
World War, the entire sugar crop was purchased 
by the British government at the prevailing high 
prices with the result that prosperity in the 
island was unexampled. This continued after 
the War and through the world-wide depression 
of 1920-21. Revenues for 1913-14 and 1926-27 
were £742,846 and £978,854; expenditures, £681,- 
098 and £1,097,404. On June 30, 1926, the colo- 
nial debt was £1,756,724. In 1927 the muni- 
cipal debt of Port Louis, contracted for harbor 
improvements in 1920, was £63,420. Accounts 


are kept in rupees, and conversions have been 
made at the nominal exchange rate of Rb.15s;£ 1, 
The colony continues peaceful under British rule. 
The agitation of the Creoles for the return of 
the island to France in 1919 was short-lived, the 
continued prospei ity stilling all dissent. 

MATJBOIS, Andb^: (1885- ). The pseu- 

donym of £:mile Herzog, a French writer who 
was born at Elbeuf and educated at the Lyccc of 
Rouen. He spent a great deal of time in Eng- 
land, and during the World War was a liaison 
officer with the British Army, his first books, 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble (1918) and 
Les Discours du Docieur O^Urady (1920), being 
sympathetic and amusing accounts of the soldiers 
he knew during the War. He continued as au 
interpreter of the English to the French in Ariel, 
ou la vie de Shelley ( 1923) , which made his repu- 
tation; La vie de Disraeli (1927); and Etudes 
anglaises, essays (1927). In France, he popu- 
larized and remained one of the outstanding 
writers of the so-ealled interpretive biography. 
Nearly all of his books were translated into 
English. His other woiks include Dialogues sur 
le comm atf dement, translated as Captains and 
Kings (1925), Meipe (1920); Bernard Quesnay, 
a semi-autobiographieal story (1026) ; Rouen, in 
the Portrait de Fiance senes (1927), Petite 
histoire dc Vespeee humaine (1927); The Next 
Chapter; The War against the Moon, fictitious 
accounts of war (1927); Voyage au pays des 
Articoles (1928); two novels, Ni Anqe ni hele 
(1928) and Chmats (1928), and Aspects of 
Biography (1929). In the autumn of 1927, he 
eaiiie to Amei ica, lectured on the novel at Prince- 
ton University and made a tour as the offieial 
speaker of the Alliance Fian^*aiso. In 1928 ho 
delivered a series of lectures on English sub- 
leets, which were subsequently publislied, at 
Tiiiiity College, Cambridge, England. 

MAUBBAS, ind'ra', Cuaulks (Marie I'lio- 
TiUH) (1868- ). A French critic and jour- 

nalist (see VoL. XV), codiiector, with I-»eon 
Daudet, of the Nationalist journal, Action Fian- 
qaise. His later works include Les Conditions 
dc la vicioire, collected war articles (4 vols., 
1914-1(5); L*Eiang de Barte (1915), La Part 
du Combat fan t (1917) ; At henes antique (1918) ; 
Les trots Aspects du Piesidcnt Wilson (1920) ; 
Pour Psyche, verse (1920); Inscriptions, poems 
(1921); Les nuits d’epreuve et la memoire de 
Vetat (1923) , La France vcut-elle un loif 
(1925) ; La musique intciicure, oue of his most 
important contributions to literature, partly 
verse and partly autobiographical (1925) ; Pour 
en sorlir (1926) ; Le maurais trait e de la vtc- 
toire d Loaamo (2 vols, 1928); and Theodore 
Auhanel (1928). Consult Le rictorieux AX** 
Steele, by Pierre Moreau (1925) and Charles 
Maurras et le nationalismc dc TActton Frangaise, 
by Marie, Marquis de Roux (1927). 

MAX, maks. Prince op Baden (1867-1929). 
A German stateman, born in Baden Baden. 
After studying law, he entered the army but 
retired without liaving seen active service. He 
was president of the First Chamber of the Baden 
Diet from 1907 to 1918. On account of the 
fact tliat he was not identified particularly 
with any prominent party, he was chosen chan- 
cellor on Oct. 3, 1918. During the coiisidera- 
tion of the armistice proposals made by tlie 
Allies on November 9, he issued a formal dec- 
laration of the abdication of the Kaiser, and on 
the following day resigned from office. His 
memoirs, published in 1927, appeared in English 
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translation, Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden, 
in the following year. See Baden; Germany. 

MAXIM, Hudson (1853-1927). An Ameri- 
can mechanical engineer (see Vol. XV). In 
1915 and during the World War, he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Navy Consulting Board. 
In 1929 a tablet, with a large boulder as a base, 
was unveiled to his memory in the New Jersey 
State Park. He published DefeMseless America 
(1916) sxid Dynamite ones (191G). Peminis- 
ei^ises and Comments, as R< ported hy CHfton 
Johnson appeared in 1924. See also Rise of an 
American Inventor, Hudson Maxim, by C. .Tohn- 
son (1927). 

MAXWELL, William Babington (1876- 
). An English novelist (see Vol. XV), 
chairman of the National Book Council. He 
served in the army throughout the World War. 
His later woiks were The Mtiror and the Lamp 
(1918) ; The (Ircat Interruption (1919) ; A Man 
and Hts Lesson (1919); A Remedy against Rin 
(1920) ; A Little More (1921 ) ; Spinster of this 
Parish (1922); The Dajps Journey (1923); 
Elaine at the Cates (1924) , Children of the 
Kiqht (1925) , Femandc (1925) ; Life: A Study 
of Self (1926); Cahrielle (1926); The Case of 
Bevan 1 orke (1927); M'^e Forget Because We 
Must (1928). 

MAYBECK, Bernard Ralph (1862- ). 

All Amor loan aichitect, born in New York City 
Ho studied arohiteoture in Palis and at the Uni- 
versity of California. From 1892 to 1900, he 
VMS instructor in drawing, descriptive geometry, 
and aichitocturo at the University of California. 
In 1899-1900 he was dean of the department of 
architecture of that university. He designed 
buildings for the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
other important structurea for seveial towns and 
cities He was associated with the United 
States Shipping Board during the World War 
ari<l was a founder of the Council of Allied Arts. 

MAYNABD, Theodore (1890- ). An 

Aiiierieaii lecturer and author, born at Madras, 
India, and educated in India, in England, and 
at the Mt. Hermon School in Massachusetts 
From 1909 to 1911, he resided in the United 
States and studied for the Congregational min- 
istry. In 1911 he removed to England and in 
1913 was received into the Roman Catholic 
Cliiirch From 1921 to 1925, he vas professor 
of English literature in the Dominican College 
at San Rafael, Calif. For the next two years, he 
had a similar chair at St. John’s College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and later at the GraduaU* School of 
Foidhani University, New \ ork. He wrote 
Drums of Defeat (1916) , Folly and Other Poems 
(1918); The Last Knight (1921); The Divine 
Adventure (1921 ) ; Our Best Poets (1922) ; The 
Book of Modern Catholic Verse (1926); The 
Book of Modem Catholic Prose (1927); Exile 
and Other Poems (1928). In 1916 he was the 
winner of the Malory Prize oflfered in London for 
the best volume of poetry. 

MAYNC, Harry (1874- ). A German 

writer, born in Berlin, who studied at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Leipzig. He was made 
editor of the Crernian classics published by the 
Bibliographisches Institiit of Leipzig and lec- 
tured at the University of Marburg. He later 
became director of the Seminary of the ITniver- 
sity of Berne. He is the author of Vhlands 
Jugendgedichte (1899); Eduard Moricke: Sein 
Lehcn und Dichten (1901); Die Altdeutschen 
Fragmente von Kontg Tirol und Frtdehrand 
(1910); Wilhelm Meistera Theatraliache Sen- 


dung (1910) ; Dichtung und Kritik: eine Recht- 
fertigung der Literaturu'issenschaft (1912) , Li- 
liencron (1919); Fonianc (1920); Immermamn: 
Lehen und Werke (1921 ) ; Die Schweiz im deut- 
sohen Qeisteslehcn, vols i to x (1922-27); 
Sprache und Dichtung, in 40 vols. (1910-27). 
He also edited the works of Uhland, Moricke, 
Goethe, Immerraann, Gottfried Keller, Fontane, 
and Albrecht von Haller. 

MAYO, Katherine ( ?- ). An Ameri- 

can author, born at Ridgeway, Pa., and educated 
at private schools in Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass. She wrote Justice to All, a history of the 
Pennsylvania State Police Force (1917); The 
Standard Bearers (1918) ; That Damn Y (1920) ; 
Mounted Justice (1922) ; Isles of Fear (1925) ; 
Mother India (1927), and Slaves of the Cods 
(1929) 

MAYO, Chabi.es Horace (1865- ). See 

Mayo, William James 

MAYO, William James (1861- ). An 

American suigeon (sec Vol. XV). The most 
momentous event in the history of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn , occurred in 1915, 
when W. J. and C’ H. Mayo donated $2,000,000 
to establish the Mayo Foundation foi Medical 
Fklucation and Keseaich in aililiation with the 
University of Minnesota. In 1928 a $3,000,000 
clinic uas added to the $5,000,000 plant. The 
Mayo Clinic was then functioning as the gradu- 
ate organization foi the Univeisity of Minnesota 
Medical School and was treating 60,000 patients 
annually During the Woild War, W. J Mayo 
was made chief suigical consultant to the Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Army, with tlie lank 
of colonel C H. Mayo was made associate con- 
sultant in suigeiy at the same time. 

MAYB, mir, Richard (1877- ). An 

Austiian dramatic baritone, born m Heniidorf, 
near Salzlmig. While pursuing his medical 
studies at the Universit}’^ of Vienna, he also 
studied singing at the Conservatory (1898- 
1902) and sang in the chorus of the Akade- 
inische Gesang\ercin. The exceptional quality 
of his voice began to attract attention and he 
received offers of engagements fiom several 
proMiicial theatres, w^hich he resolutely de- 
clined, determined to make his first appearance 
only in a principal r61e at a principal theatre. 
His oppoituiiity came in the summer of 1902, 
when he made his d4but as Hagen in Gotterdam- 
mcrung at the Bayreuth Festival, with such 
success that Mahler iniinediately secured him 
as a peimanent member of the Hofoper at Vi- 
enna. Heie he disclosed an astonishing versatil- 
ity, both as a tragedian and comedian of the 
first rank, equally great as a singer and an actor. 
Before long, he was recognized also as one of the 
greatest of living Liedei singers. During 1908- 
14 he sang every summer at the Bayreuth Festi- 
val He made his London d<!^but as Ochs von 
Lereheau in Der Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden 
(May 23, 1924), and his American d^but at the 
Metiopolitan Opera House as Pogner in Die 
Metstersinger (Nov. 2, 1927). 

MAYBHOFEIt, mlr'ho'fgr, Johannes (1877- 
). A German Roman Catholic writer of 
fiction, drama, and travel, born at Hamburg, and 
educated in philosophy and spstbetics at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and MUnster. He wrote the 
plays Der Konig von Granada (1902); Seleukus 
und Stratonike (1904) ; and the novels S. J., ein 
Jesuitenroman (1916) ; Der Kaiser des Sonnen- 
goftes (1917); Dilettanten der Liehe (1919), 
and Konnersreuth (1926). He also published 
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essays or biographical works on Kant (1911), 
Schopenhauer (1912), Jens Peter Jacobsen 
(1914), and translations from Jfirgenson and 
SvensRon. 

MEAD, Albert Davis (1869- ). An 

Amei ican biologist and college executive, born at 
S wanton, Vt , and educated at Middlebury ^ Col- 
lege and Brown, Clark, and Chicago Universities, 
lie was instructor in comparative anatomy 
(1896-90), associate professor (1895-1901), and 
professor of comparative anatomy (1901-09) at 
Brown University. He became professor of bi- 
ology in 1909. Since 1925 he has been vice 
president of the University. Professor Mead 
published articles on the natural history of 
marine invertebrates and on the artificial culture 
of marine food animals. 

MEAD, Charles Larew (1868- ). An 

American bishop, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, born at Vienna, K. J., and educated at 
New York University. In 1895 he was ordained 
to the Methodist Episcopal Ministry and, from 
1895 to 1920, served as pastor in churches in New 
Jersey, Maryland, New York, and Colorado. He 
was ordained bishop in 1920. During the World 
War, he served with the Y. M. C. A. in France. 

MEAD, Elwood (1868- ). An Ameri- 

can engineer and rural sociologist. Born at 
Patriot, Ind., he was graduated at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and held a professorship in Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College (1883-84 and 1886-88). From 
1888 to 1899, he was Territorial and State Engi- 
neer of Wyoming. He served as chief of irriga- 
tion and drainage investigation for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture ( 1897-1907 ) , was pro- 
fessor of irrigation in the University of California 
(1898-1907), and then went to Australia as 
chairman of the Victoria State Eivers and Water 
Commission (1907-16). He returned to Cali- 
fornia as professor of rural institutions in the 
State University (1915), and chairman of the 
Land Settlement Board. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of reclamation by President 
Coolidgc. He is also head of the American sec- 
tion of the International Water Commission 
( United States and Mexico ) . He strongly advo- 
cated the Boulder Canyon Dam project, the con- 
struction of which is under his direction. He 
is the author of Irrigation Institutions (1903) ; 
Helping Men Own Farms (1920) ; and many offi- 
cial reports on irrigation and allied topics. 

MEASLES. Beginning with 1916, studies 
were prosecuted in several countries which re- 
sulted in the possibility of immunizing children 
against measles. Natural insusceptibility to 
this disease is as good as nonexistent; and as 
it destroys 10,000 lives annually in the United 
States, much salvage of life may result from 
wholesale immunization. On account of the long 
incubation period, it is possible to prevent 
^e disease after the child has been exposed, and 
immunization should of course be practiced as 
soon after exposure as possible. The immuniz- 
ing substance is ideally the whole blood or 
plasma of a person who has recently recovered 
from measles. About a pint of blood may be 
taken at a time, and it is possible to preserve 
it for six months; but in case of epidemics, suf- 
ficient blood may be difficult to obtain. It is 
necessary, as in blood transfusion, to be sure 
that the blood donor is healthy. The individual 
immunizing injection is small in amount, about 
2.5 cubic centimeters. This is called the im- 
munizing unit. If great haste is expedient and 
no blood is available, it may be taken from a 
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f iarent and injected directly into the muscles, 
mmunization will have three consequences. In 
a few cases, it will fail and the patient will 
have typical measles. In other cases, the child 
will develop modified measles, a very mild form. 
Finally, and in the majority of cases, it will 
escape the disease altogether. To show what 
may be done under favorable circumstances, 
Zingher of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment secured 90 per cent complete immunity in 
one large series of cases treated in this way. 

The status of our knowledge of the serum 
treatment of this affection is well covered in 
an article by A. C. Silverman of Syracuse in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
for Dec. 8, 1928. Great care is necessary in 
obtaining, preserving, and distributing the serum 
which should be taken only from otherwise 
healthy adults with true and uncomplicated 
measles during the 7-lOth day following de- 
fervescence. The maximum amount of blood 
drawn should be about 600 cubic centimeters, 
and the donor is paid from $10 to $25, depending 
on the amount taken. Phenol is used as a pre- 
servative and the serum is bottled ready for use 
in 4.5 cubic centimeters doses. Distribution to 
physicians is free, but these are obliged to send 
in return blanks properly filled out. In a recent 
Syracuse epidemic, about 7000 cubic centimeters 
of serum weie obtained from 21 donors at a cost 
of $430. In about 16,000 cases during the serum 
period, the total deaths were 48 — a mortality of 
twenty-eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent. The 
usual death rate is anywhere from thirty-nine 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent up to more than 11 
per cent. The real efficacy of the serum should 
be in warding off broncho-jiiieumonia, the chief 
cause of death, and here other factors must na- 
turally enter. 

MEASDBEMENTS, Precision. See Phys- 
ics. 

MEAT PRODUCTION. See Live Stock. 
MECCA. See Arabia. 

MECHANICAL MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. See Music, under Mechanical Repro- 
duction 

MECHANICS. See Physics. 

MECHANICS, Celestial. See Astronomy. 
MEDICAL PROGRESS. The theory and 
practice of iiiedicine and surgery have made 
great advances since the World War, which af- 
forded the widest opportunity for the practice of 
military surgery and for the prosecution of hy- 
gienic and sanitary measures under military con- 
ditions. In certain cases, enforced sanitation 
was practiced among the civil population whicli 
came under military authority or where the peo- 
ple generally were governed more directly than 
usual in the stress of War circumstances. Nat- 
urally, there was some relaxation of the efforts 
of research hospitals and the devotees of experi- 
mental medicine in their laboratories; but, after 
the termination of hostilities, these and other 
agencies attacked their various problems with 
redoubled vigor, besides investigating questions 
raised by the War itself. At no time in the 
history of the world has medical research been 
better organized, with more cooperation among 
the institutions concerned, or with more good will 
of the general public. For discussions of the 
fields in which progress has been most notable 
and results most interesting, see Abortion ; 
Adrenalin; An.®mia; Angina Pectoris; An- 
thrax; Biochemistry; Birth (Control; Blood 
Pressure; Botulism; Bubonic Plaque; Gan- 
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CEB; Diabetes; Diet; Diphtheria; Epilepsy; 
Erysipelas; Gallstone Disease; Goitre; Hat 
Fever; Heart Disease; Infantile Paraly- 
sis; Influenza; Insanity; Insulin; Lep- 
rosy; Malaria; Malta Fever; Measles; Pel- 
lagra; Pneumonia; Rickets; Scarlet Fever; 
Scurvy; Secretions, Internal; Sleeping Sick- 
ness; Smallpox; Surgery, Reconstructive; 
Syphilis; Tuberculosis; Tularemia; Typhoid 
Fever; Typhus Fever; Vitamins; Wounds; 
Yellow Fever. 

MEDINA. See Arabia. 

MEDITEBKANEAN FBXJIT FLY. See 

Entomology, Economic. 

MEEKEB, Ezra (1830-1928). An Ameri- 
can pioneer and author. He was born at Hunts- 
ville, Ohio, and was self-educated. In 1852, with 
his wife and child, he crossed the plains and 
mountains with an ox team by the Oregon .Trail 
to the Pacific Northwest. He was a farmer in 
Washington (Territory and State) for 60 years. 
In 1900 he returned to Washington, D. C., with 
an ox team, retracing much of the original route 
of 1852. He later tiaveled the same route by 
automobile and airplane. He was the author of 
Washington Territory West of the Cascade Moun- 
tains (1870) ; Ilop-droiowg in the United mates 
(1883); Pioneer Remintsccnees of Puget Sound 
(1905); The Oregon 7'rail (1907); Eighty-five 
Years of a Busy Life (1910) ; Seventy Years of 
Progress in Washington (1921) , Ox-Team Days 
(1922) ; and Kate Muthall (1920). 

MEEKS, Everett Victor (1879- ). An 

Ameiican architect and ITniversity professor, 
born in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and educated at Yale, 
at the School of Architecture of Columbia, and 
in Palis For several years, he was associated 
with Carrere & Hastings, but after 1914 prac- 
ticed alone. He was acting professor of archi- 
tecture at Cornell from 1914 to 1910, and from 
1910 he was on the faculty of the School of 
Fine Arts at Yale as head of the department 
of aichitecture. During the World War, he was 
assistant director of fine arts of the Army Over- 
seas Educational Commission. 

MEES, Charles Edward Kenneth (1882- 
). An American photographic reseaich sci- 
entist. He was born at Wellingborough, Eng., 
and studied at Kingswood School, Harrogate Col- 
lege, St. Dunstan’s College, and the University 
of London (B Sc., 1903). He was managing di- 
rector of Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., Croyden, 
Eng. (1900-12), and since 1912, when he came 
to the United States, he has been director of the 
Research Laboratories of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, at Rochester, N. Y. He is the author 
of Photography of Colored Objects (1909); An 
Atlas of Absorption Spectra ( 1909) ; The Organi- 
zation of Industrial Scientific Research (1920) ; 
The Fundamentals of Photography (1920); and 
coauthor of the Theory of the Photographic Proc- 
ess (1907). 

MEGGEBS, William Frederick (1888- 
). An American jihysicist, born at Clinton- 
ville, Wis. He studied at Ripon College and at 
Wisconsin and Johns Hopkins universities. He 
was instructor in physics at Ripon and at Wis- 
consin, after which he was connected with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (1912-14). In 
1914 he became physicist to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. Meggers made special researches on 
topics connecte<l with spectroscopy, astrophysics, 
photography, and measurements of standard wave 
lengths. On all these subjects, he has published 


articles in technical journals and in the pub- 
lications of the Bureau. 

MEGBUE, Roi Cooper (1883-1927). An 
American playwright, born in New York City, 
and educated at Columbia University. He wrote 
a great many successful plays, including Under 
Cover, with W. Hackett (1913) ; It Pays to Ad- 
vertise (1914) ; Under Fvre (1916) ; Potash and 
Perlmuttcr in Society, with Montague Glass 
(1916) ; Seven Chances (1916) ; Under Sentence, 
with Irvin S. Cobb (1916); Where Poppies 
Bloom (1918); Tea for Three (1918); Honors 
are Even (1920) ; and Venice For Two (from the 
French of Sacha Guitry, 1926). 

MEIGHEN, The Rt. Hon. Arthur (1874- 
). A Canadian public official, born at St. 
Mary’s in wehtern (Ontario, and educated at 
Toronto University. For a short time he taught 
school. He then moved to Winnipeg, where in 
1903, after studying law, he was admitted to the 
bar. In 1908 he was elected as a Conservative to 
the Dominion Parliament and soon gained a rep- 
utation as a debater. He was reelected in 1911 
and two years later was appointed Solicitor Gen- 
eral. In 1915 he became a member of the Privy 
Council, and on the reorganization of the Cabinet 
in 1917, with a coalition membership, he was 
made Minister of the Interior; this post he re- 
tained until his appointment as Premier, in 1920, 
succeeding Sir Robert Borden. He also held the 
office of Secretary for External Affairs. He re- 
mained in office until the defeat of his Govern- 
ment in 1 922. He was again Premier for a brief 
period in 1926, but was defeated for reelection 
to Parliament in that year and became vice 
president of, and general counsel to, Canadian 
General Securities, Ltd. In 1918 he was a 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet. lie was 
made a Privy Councilor in 1920. 

mlk'’l-j6n, Alexander 
(1872- ). An American educator (see VoL. 

XV). He continued as president of Amherst 
College until 1924, when because of opposition 
to his methods on the part of a majority of the 
faculty and of the older alumni, his resignation 
was requested and accepted by the trustees. He 
was called to the University of Wisconsin as 
professor of philosophy, and in 1927 an experi- 
mental college was inaugurated there under his 
direction. He is the author of The Liberal Col- 
lege (1920), and Freedom and the College (1923). 
See Universities and Collfxies. 

MEILLET, md'yfi,', Antoine (1866^ ). 

A French Orientalist (see VoL. XV). His later 
works include Grammairc du vicux Perse (1915) ; 
Caracitres g6n6raux des langues germaniques 
(1917); Les Langues de VKurope nouvelle 
(1918) ; Linguistique historiquc ct Linguistique 
gin^rale (1921 ) ; Crammaire de la Langue Polo- 
naise, with Mme. de Willman-Grabowska (1921) ; 
Introduction d. VRtude Comparative des Langues 
Indo-Europ^enncs (5 ed. revised and augmented, 
1922) , Orammaire de la langue Serbo-Croate, 
with A. Vaillant (1924); Le slave commun 
(1924) ; Trois conferences sur les gdthd de 
VAvesta (1925), and La methode comparative en 
linguistique htstorique (1925). With M. Cohen, 
he edited Les langues du monde (1924). 

MEINECKE, Friedrich (1861- ). A 

German historian. He was born at Salzwedel, 
studied at the Universities of Berlin and Bonn, 
and worked on the Prussian archives (1887-91) 
He was lecturer at the University of Strassburg 
(1896-1901), then at Freiburg, and in 1914 at 
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Berlin again. He is the author of Von Stein 
eu Bismarck { 1 908 ) ; Das Zeit alter der Deut~ 
schen Erhchung, 1195-1815 (1913); Redwitz und 
die Deutsche Revolution (1913); Die Deutsche 
Erhehung von 1914: Probleme des Weltkriegs 
(1917); Welthurgertum und N ationalstaat 
(1919); Nach der Revolution (1919); Idee der 
Staatsraison in der neueren Qeschichte (1925); 
and Gcschichie des deutschenglishen Bundniss- 
problems (1927). 

MEINHABT, mln'hiirdt, Koderigh (1892- 
). An Austrian writer. The son of Adam 
Muller Guttenbrunn, the novelist, he was born at 
Vienna, studied history and art at the univer- 
sity there, and became literary adviser to several 
publishing houses. He is the author of Each 
der Hcimat MochV Ich wieder (1920), Die am 
Wege Blteben (1920) ; Vntergang, a play (1920) ; 
Wiener Totentanz (1921) ; Die vergessene Stadt 
(1921); and Madonna Einsamkeit (1924). The 
last two are novels. 

MEISTEB, master, Aloysius (1866-1925). 
A German historian, born at Frankfort, and edu- 
cated at the University of Strassburg and in 
Kome. He was appointed lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn and in 1911 became piofessor at 
the University of Munster. He wi ote Die Hohen- 
staufen im Elsass (1890) ; Die Kolner Nunliatur 
(1895); Die Anfange der modernen diplomaii- 
sohen Gehevmschi'ift (1902) ; Grundzuge der his- 
torischen Methods ( 1913, 3d ed , 1923) ; Deutsche 
Berfassungsgeschichie des Mitielalters (1907, 
3d ed., 1922) ; Friednch der Grosse und das 
preussische Westfalen (1912); Studien zur He- 
achichte der W achszinsigkeit (1914) ; Bismarcks 
Auswartige Politik im 1811 (1915); and Der 
Eeuo Qeschichtsunten'icht ( 1 920 ) . 

MELANESIA. See Ethnography. 

MELABTINj Erkki Gustaf (1875- ). 

A Finnish composer, born at Kexholm. He 
studied with Wegelius at the Helsingfors Con- 
servatory and later under R. Fuchs in Vienna. 
For some years, he taught theory and composi- 
tion at the Helsingfors Conservatory. From 
1908 to 1911, he was conductor of the symphony 
orchestra in Viborg and then returned to Hel- 
singfors as director of the Conservatoiy. He is 
one of the most irnjiortant of Finnish composers. 
His principal works are in opera, Amo (Hel- 
singfors, 1907) ; SIX symphonies, two symphonic 
poems, Siikajoki and T'laumgesichi , thiee or- 
chestral suites; a violin concerto, incidental 
music to Prmscssan Tornrosa and Hauptmann’s 
Hanneles Himrnclfahrt , tour string quartets; 
and choruses, i>iano numbeis, and songs. 

MELBA, m6Fba, Nellie (1801- ). An 

Australian coloratura sopiano (see VoL. XV). 
For more than 20 yeais she made extensive 
tours, appearing chiefly in concert. For dis- 
tinguished service dining the Worla War, she 
was made Dame Commander of the Older of the 
British Empiie in 1920. She retired to private 
life in 1926. She published a volume of souve- 
nirs under the title Melodies and Memories 
(Txmdon, 1925). 

MELCHETT, Alfred Moritz Mono, First 
Baron (1868- ). A British politician and 

industrialist, who was born at Farnworth, near 
Widnes, Lancashire, and educated at Cheltenham 
College, and Cambridge and Edinburgh univer- 
sities. He became a liarrister of the Inner 
Temple (1894), and was a judge on the North 
Wales and Cheshire circuit. He was a Liberal 
member of Parliament from 1906 to 1923 and 
from 1924 to 1926, and a Conservative member 


from 1926 until his entry into the House of 
Lords (1928). He served in the Cabinet as 
First Commissioner of Works (1916-21), and as 
Minister of Health (1921-22). He was chair- 
man or director of many powerful companies in 
varied industrial fields, including Imperial 
Chemicals, Ltd., a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion, a Privy Councilor, president of the British 
Science Guild (1927-28), and president of the 
World Power Conference (1928). He visited 
the United States in 1928 and the same year 
was created a baron. Besides articles on poli- 
tics and economics, he wrote Questions of To-day 
and To-morrow (1912); Why Socialism Must 
Fail! (1923), The Remedy for Unemployment 
(1925) , and Industry and Politics (1927). 

MELCHIOB, Lauritz (1890- ). A Dan- 

ish dramatic tenor, born 111 Copenhagen. After 
five yeais of study under Paul Bang, he made 
his di^but at the Royal Opera in Copenhagen 
in 1913 as a baritone, and during 1914-21 was a 
regulai member there. At the same time, he 
continued to study with Bang, and after a year 
with Wilhelm Herold, ho made his debut as a 
tenor. The years 1921-24 were spent mainly in 
studying an extensive tenor re])ertory with Victor 
Beigel in London. Ernst Gienzebach in Berlin, 
Anna Bahr-Mildenburg in Munich and Karl 
Kittel in Bayreuth. In 1924 he sang at Covent 
Garden and Bayieuth, the following year at the 
Stiidtische Oper in Berlin, and in 1926 made his 
American debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Tannhauser (Feb 18). Since 1927 he 
has been a regular member of the Stadttheater 
in Hamburg. 

MELL, Max (1882- ). An Austrian poet 

and dramatist, born at Marburg. His works 
inchide Jagerhaussage (1910) ; Barbara N adcrers 
Viehstand (1914); Gedichte (1919); Das Apos- 
telspxely a dramatic poem (1923) ; Das Schutzen- 
gel spiel (1923); Das Morqenwegc (1924); and 
Das Nachfolge Chrtsti-Spiel (1927). 

MELLON, Andrew William (1855- ). 

An American Secretary of the Treasury, born 
111 Pittsbuigli, Pa , and graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1873. He at once entered 
the banking firm of Thomas Mellon and Sons of 
Pittsbuigh, in which he was soon a ])artncr. 
Later, this firm developed into the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, of winch he became president in 
1902, and the Umoii Trust Company and the 
Union Savings Bank, of both of which ho was 
made vice president He was long associated 
with 11. C. Frick in the development of the coal, 
coke, and iioii industries of western Pennsyl- 
vania and was an ofiicer or director of many 
financial and industrial corporations. IMr. Mel- 
lon founded the town of Donora, Pa , estab- 
lished a large steel plant there, and built the 
first independent oil pipe line through Penn- 
sylvania. His philanthiopics were numerous, 
and he had much to do with the founding of 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh., In 1921 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by 
President Harding and retained that office 
throughout President Coolidge’s administration. 
He was reappointed to the post by President 
Hoover in 1929. He won an unusually high 
reputation as an authority on finance. As ad- 
ministrator of the national finances, his chief 
accomplishments were the refunding of Euro- 
pean debts, the reduction of the public debt, and 
in the steady paring down of federal taxation. 
In connection with his office, he held the chair- 
manship of the Federal Reserve Board, the Farm 
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Loan Board, the War Finance Corporation, and 
the World War Foieign Debt Commission. Be- 
sides his official reports, he wrote Taxation: the 
People's Bushiess (1924). 

MELSTED, infiFsted, Henning Finne von 
(1875- ). A Swedish author (see Vol. XV). 

Among his latei works were Osamja^ short sto- 
ries (1915); Folket t fongenskap, on Belgium 
in Oeiniaii captivity (1916); Sveriges Fara 
(1916); Ensani, a play (1917); Oerda and 
Mordhramwrskanf novels (1918); Salomos dom, 
a play (1919) ; Erna (1923) ; Den Stora Kame- 
valcn (1924), and SkiJjas (1926), all novels. 

MELTZEB, Samuel James (1851-1020). 
An Ameiiean physiologist (see VoL. XV). Dur- 
ing the Woild Wai, Dr. Meltzer was a major in 
the Medical Reserve Corps, and when the Ameri- 
can Association for Thoracic Surgery was or- 
ganized in 1918, he was elected president Up 
to the time of his death, he was engaged in re- 
search along widely differing lines, notably in 
resuscitation by pharyngeal insufflation, injec- 
tions of magnesium sulphate for aiiBesthesia, 
experimen(;al pneumonia, etc , and published 
numerous reports, alone and with collaboiators. 

MEMEL, ma'mcl This little town, with a 
population of 41,500 in 1910, at the mouth of 
the Niemen River in the southeast corner of the 
Baltic, became, after the W'oild War, an im- 
portant bone of iiitei national contention. As a 
harbor, before the War, it was comparatively in- 
significant; most of the trade of the legion went 
by way of either Danzig and Kdiiigsberg, or Riga 
and Lilian. During the W'ar, (Ternmny built 
a railway line north to Polaiiga, to connect at 
Piekuhi with the Libau-Mitau Railway. By 
Article 99 of the Treaty of Versailles, the city 
and u naiiow stiip of territory to the southwest, 
containing an aiea of 945 squaie miles and a 
pojiulatioii of 150,000, were cut off fiom Ger- 
many and taken under the control of the Su- 
pieme Council. To German protest, the Allies 
replied that while the city was Geimaii, the sur- 
rounding teiiitory was undoubtedly Lithuanian, 
and that possession ot the poit was necessary to 
assure Lithuanian economic inde[)endence. In 
view of the unsettled state of Ivithuanian af- 
faiis, it was deemed advisable to send a Ficnch 
force to take possession of the city early in 
1920 and to hold it in trust for Lithuania. 
The taidiiiess of the Allies in settling the prob- 
lem goaded the Lithuanians, chafing already as 
a lesult of the loss of Vilna, to take matters into 
their own hands. On June 10, 1923, therefore, 
the so-called Committee for the Welfare of the 
Territoiy of Memel seized the city, interned the 
French soldiers, and after a local diet had con- 
firmed the step, had the satisfaction of announc- 
ing that Memel had become a jiart of Lithuania 
and that the customs lines were abolished. 
Allied protests were unavailing ; the Kovno 
(Lithuanian) government disclaimed all com- 
plicity or even knowledge of the affair. Up to 
September, 1923, negotiations dragged on be- 
tween the Lithuanian government and the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors and eventually ended in a 
deadlock because of the Lithuanian refusal to 
accept the machineiy proposed in the draft con- 
vention for the regulation of international com- 
merce, specifically Polish, by and through the 
port. Lithuania then proposed the adjudication 
of the matter by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; the Council of Ambassadors 
decided, however, to submit the controversy to 
the League Council. Thus requested, the League 


Council, late in 1923, invited Norman H. Davis, 
an American, and two others, to act as arbitra- 
tors. On Feb. 4, 1924, the commission set to 
work, and on Mar. 14, 1924, it reported to the 
League Council. On that day, as a result of 
the arbitrators’ findings, three conventions were 
signed by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
and Lithuania, which, in effect, provided for the 
transfer of Memel to Lithuania; the establish- 
ment of the city and region as an autonomous 
unit with full legislative, judicial, and adminis- 
trative rights; the guarantee to foreign na- 
tionals of the same rights accorded the people 
of Memel, the creation of a harbor board of 
three made up of a representative each of Lith- 
uania, Memel, and the League of Nations; the 
free transit by sea, water, and rail of all hinter- 
land traffic In all the negotiations, a marked 
conciliatory spirit was displayed by the Lithu- 
anians, and, in the opinion of Mr. Davis, they 
had made the fullest concessions possible. Po- 
land, however, remained disgruntled. See Lith- 
uania; Poland. 

MEMPHIS. The commercial metropolis of 
Tennessee. The population rose from 132,778 in 
1910, to 162,351 m 1920, and to 190,200 in 1928, 
by estimate of the Bureau of the (Census. The 
population of Greater Memphis in 1928 was 265,- 
500. The area was 30 34 square miles In 1924 
the city created a planning commission, which 
prepaied a major and a minor street plan and 
zoning 8} stem. Building activity since 1920 has 
included the construction of a $3,000,000 munici- 
j)al auditonum seating 12,500 pel sons, a new 
water plant with a pumping cajiacity of 60,000,000 
gallons per day, two municipal river and rail 
terminals erected at a cost of $2,000,000, the 
Shelby County Court House, the County Jail and 
(Viminal Courts Building, a long viaduct across 
the Illinois Central Railioad tracks, a railroad 
budge 4500 feet long across the Mississippi, three 
large hotels, nine office buildings, nine high 
schools, and 10 modern hospitals ranging in coat 
from $100,000 to $2,000,000. In 1927, a local 
estimate gave 26,063 persons employed in the 580 
industrial establishments of Memphis with wages 
of $30,000,000 , the value of products manufac- 
tuied was 180,625,000 Bank clearings in 1927 
amounted to $1,191,854,409 and building permits 
to $15,094,643. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty 111 1927 was $246,606,000; the net debt was 
$25,462,000 

MENCKEN, H(enry) L(ouis) (1880- ). 

An American author and editor, born at Balti- 
more, Md He was graduated at the Baltimore 
Polytechnic and at once began his journalistic 
career on the Baltimore Moitmig Herald Later 
he came to New York and w’as connected with 
the Etemvg Sun. In 1914-23 he was an editor 
of Smart Set; since 1921 he has been a con- 
tributing editor of The Nation. In 1924 he 
undertook, with George Jean Nathan, the editor- 
ship of the new American Mercury. He edited 
the Players' Edition of Ibsen's Plays (1909) and 
The Free Lance Books (1919- ) and is the 

author of Ventures into Verse (1901), George 
Bernard Shaw, His Plays (1905); The Philoso- 
phy of Friedrich Kictzchc (1908); The Artist 
(1912); A Book of Burlesques (1916); In De- 
fense of Women (1917) ; The American Lan- 
guage (1918); Prejudices (1919-27); On 
Democracy (1926) , Treatise on the Gods (1929). 
See If. L. Mencken, by E. A. Boyd, and The Man 
Mencken, bv I. Goldberg (1925). 
MENDELISM. See Botany; Heredity. 
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MENDELSSOHN-BABTHOLDY, mSn'del- 
86n-bar-t61'dl, Albrecht (1874- ). A Ger- 

man international law3^er, born at Karlsruhe. 
He was professor of international law at Wurz- 
burg (1905-20), and at Hamburg from 1920 to 
1923, when he became president of the newly 
founded Institut fur Auswartige Politik (Insti- 
tute for Foreign AfTairs) in that city. Since 
1923 he has also been chief editor of Europaiache 
Oesprache, a monthly review of foreign politics. 
He wrote Qrenzen der Rcchtskraft (1900) ; Raum- 
Itches Jlerrschaftsgehiet des Strafgesetzea (1910) ; 
Vblkerbund ala Arhettsgemeinschafi (1918); 
(jrosse Politik der Europ. Kahinctte (1924-27), 
and Uandhuch der Politik (1921 and 1927). 

MENDENHALL, CnARi.LS Elwood (1872- 
) , An American physicist, born at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and educated at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute and Johns Hopkins University. He 
was an aide on the United States Coast Survey, 
and during 1894-95 an assistant in physics at 
the University of Pennsylvania, after which he 
was an instructor at Williams. In 1901 he ac- 
cepted a call to the University of Wisconsin, 
where in 1905 he became full professor. His 
researches included studies on the absolute 
value of gravity, high temperature measure- 
ments, luminous edicieiicies, and constants of 
radiation, on which he wrote important papers 
for various technical publications. During the 
Woild War, he w'aa major in the science and 
research division of the Signal Corps and Air 
Service (1917-19) and chaiiman of the division 
of physical sciences in the National Research 
Council (1919-20). He also served as scientific 
attache to the United States Embassy in Lon- 
don (1919). He w^s elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences and in 1923-25 was presi- 
dent of the American Physical Society. 

MENENDEZ PIDAL, Ram6n (1809- ). 

The leading Romance philologist of Spain (see 
VoL. XV). He is the author of several im- 
poitant works concerning the history and litera- 
ture of Spain, and mediaeval literature and 
culture in general. He is a member, and since 
1926 director, of the Royal Spanish Academy 
of the Language, and a member of the Royal 
Academy of History of Madrid. He is also a 
member, and medalist for Arts and Letters, of 
the Hisjianic Society of America; and has been 
honoied by numerous foreign academies and uni- 
versities. Among the most important of his 
later works aie Louis V^lez de Guevara: La 
ISerrana dc la Vega (1916, with his wife); 
Anfologia de prosistas castellanos, Segunda ed,, 
hastante corregida y aumentada (1917); **Ron- 
cesvallcs,** un nuevo cantar de gesfa espahol del 
siglo A' III (1917); Crdmcas generales de 
Espafia, da. ed con notables enmiendas^ adiciones 
y mejoras (1918); Documentos linguisticos de 
Espaha, I: Remo de Castilla (1919); El Cid 
en la historia (1921); Poesia popular y poesla 
tradicional cn la litcratuia cspahola (1922); 
Poesla juglatesca y juglares: aspect os de la 
historia liierana cultural de Espaha (1924); 
Manuel elemental de gramatica histdrica espa- 
vola^ 5a ed., corregida y aumentada (1925); 
Origenes del cspanol: estado linguistico de la 
Peninsula IbSrica hasta el siglo XI (1926); 
Rodrigo el ultimo godo (3 vols., 1925-1927) ; El 
Romancero: teorias e investigaaones (1927); 
and FI or nueva de romances mejos que recogid 
de la tradioidn antigua y modema (1928). 

MENGELBEBG, m^ng^el-b^rg, Wiljjbm 
( 1871- ). A Dutch orchestra conductor 


(see VoL. XV). In 1921 he made his second 
visit to the United States and conducted the 
newly established National Symphony Orchestra 
of New York for the second half of the season 
(Jan.-Mar.). His sensational success brought 
about the amalgamation of the new orchestra 
with the Philharmonic Society and his perma- 
nent engagement as conductor for the second 
half of the Philharmonic season (Jan.-Apr.). 
He retained at the same time his post as regular 
conductor of the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
Amsterdam for the summer and fall; during his 
absence in New York, this orchestra played under 
guest-conductors. After the amalgamation of 
the Philharmonic Society with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra (1928), he shared the con- 
ductorship of the new Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society with Toscanini. In 1929 he resigned 
his post with the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

MENOHEB, Charles Thomas (1862- ). 

An American army officer, born in Johnstown, 
Pa., and educated there and at the United States 
Military Academy. He went to France in 1917 
in command of the 5th Field Artillery (Regu- 
lar). He later commanded the school of in- 
struction for field artillery at Saumur in France. 
He was in command of the 42d (Rainbow) Divi- 
sion and later the 6th Army Corps, participating 
in the battles of Ch&teau Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
and the Argonne. He was promoted to major 
general, U. S. Army, in 1921. He was director 
of the Air Service 1919-21; commanded the Ha- 
waiian Division, 1922-24, the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, 1924-25, and the 9th Corps ^rea, 1925. 
He was retired in 1926. He received the 
Distinguished Service Medal and was deco- 
rated by the governments of France, Belgium, 
and Italy. 

MENSHEVIKS. See Russia, undei IIis- 
tory 

MENTAL MEASUREMENT. The rise of 
intelligence tests since 1914 constitutes one of the 
most lemaikable chapters in the history of ap- 
plied science. Significant alike for its bearing 
on psychological theory and its effect on educa- 
tional and personnel practice, the development 
of mental measurements has been attended by 
bitter controversy and enthusiastic hopes. The 
very nature of the undertaking, the effort to 
chart the resources and capacities of the human 
mind, could scarcelj^ permit the scientific or the 
lay public to remain either indifferent or unin- 
terested. The peculiar organization of the Amer- 
ican school system, its freedom from tradition 
and from the control of a central authority, and 
its readiness for pedagogical experimentation, 
all combined to give impetus to the movement for 
mental testing. Then, too, the increasing neces- 
sity for efficiency and the growing importance of 
man-power during the World War prepared the 
way for the acceptance of any devices which 
would put men where they could do their best 
work and which would enable them to do that 
work most efficiently. 

If we add to this the preoccupation of the 
American public with the question of the quality 
of the immigration during recent years, and the 
opportunity afforded by the army mobilization 
for classifying the intellectual fitness of the 
racial stocks in the United States, we can see 
the reason for the extraordinary interest in the 
technique of mental measurement. 

The pioneer construction of tests was the work 
of Cattell, 1890, and Miinsterberg, 1891, in Amer- 
ica, Binet and Simon in France, 1896, and 
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Claparede, 1895, in Switzerland. Cattell had 
interested himself in the measurement of the 
differences among people, and in 1894 devised 
tests for the measurement of the mental traits 
of college students. Milnstcrberg devised tests 
for special aptitudes, particularly those having 
to do with practical life situations. Binet and 
Simon developed mental tests for children in the 
public schools and Claparede applied his meas- 
urements to pathological cases. Each of these 
fields has expanded and developed to a surpris- 
ing degree. 

The tests which have grown out of the work of 
Binet and Simon have become widely known 
through the Stanford Revision prepared by L. 
M. Terman {Measurement of Intelligence^ 1910). 
These tests were arranged in the nature of a 
scale ill units of one or more years of age, cov- 
ering the period from the age of three years to 
the point where intellectual giowth should 
cease. At each year, there were tests of the 
things that the average child of that year could 
be expected to do A child was said to have 
the intelligence of that age whose tests he could 
i^ucceed in passing. This “mental age” could 
then be compared with his chronological age 
and his intellectual status in relation to others 
of his age detei mined. A further step was 
taken by exprchsiiig the difTeieiiec between the 
age in yeais and the standing on the test in 
years in terms of a ratio, called the intelligence 
quotient, or I. Q. Thus, a child of eight yeais 
who passed the eight-year test would have an 1. Q. 
of 1.00; a child of eight years who passed the 
10-ycar test would have an I. Q. of 1.25; and a 
child of eight years who could pass onlv the six- 
year test would ha\e an T. Q. of .75. Tne intelli- 
gence of a child of three years, for instance, is 
estimated in terms of his ability to point to 
eyes, nose, mouth; his ability to repeat digits, 
etc.; W'hile the tests of the later years deal more 
and more w’ith abstract symbols. The retests 
of children at Stanford University and elsewhere 
seem to confirm the view that the J. Q is rela- 
tively constant, successive det^Tiiiinations vary- 
ing not more than 10 per cent. 

Another test for the measurement of intelli- 
gence is the Yerkes-Bridges point scale (Yerkes, 
Bridges, Hardwick, A Point Ucalc for Measur- 
ing Mental Ahihty, 1915) in which, as the name 
imjilies, the score is in terms of points instead 
of years of age. The score made by any in- 
dividual maj then be compaied with the aver- 
age scoie made by childien of the same age. 
Tile resulting ratio is known as the coefficient 
of mental ability. 

As the use of these tests increased, the need 
arose for tests extending below the age of three 
yeais and above the age of sixteen years. As an 
illustration of the former, see Kuhlmann test 
(F. Kuhlmann, A Uandhook of Mental Tests, 
1922), which is usable for children as young as 
3 months; and for the latter, see A. Otis, Self 
Administering Tests of Intelligence, which may 
be used for adults of any age. 

On account of the fact that such tests as those 
mentioned above use words and abstract ideas, 
serious difficulties arose in testing foreign, il- 
literate, blind, and deaf children. To offset this 
difficulty, the so-called performance tests and 
non-language tests have been devised, such as 
the Pintner-Patterson performance test (R. 
Pintner and D. Patterson, A Scale of Perform- 
ance Tests, 1917), and the Pintner non-language 
test {Journal of Applied Psychology, 1919). 


The tasks in these tests are in the nature of 
puzzle blocks, form boards, etc. Scoring is by 
the point-scale method. Many attempts have 
been made to provide norms by which scores on 
a performance test may be translated into scores 
on an abstract symbol test, but none has been 
entirely successful. 

When the United States entered the World 
War, the psychologists were called upon to pre- 
pare an intelligoiice-mcasuring test for the 
classification of recruits. Instruments for meas- 
uring one individual at a time were not feasible 
for handling such a great task; consequently, 
the so-called group tests (Army Alpha, and 
Army Beta, see United States Army Tests) 
were devised, with which as many as 500 men 
could be examined at one time (see Yerkes and 
Yoakum, Army Mental Tests, 1920). These 
tests differed from the individual tests mainly 
in the fact that there was a time limit for each 
poition of the test and the measure of the intel- 
ligence was the amount that could be done cor- 
lectly within the time limit Stencils were used 
in scoring the finished tests, so that the work 
could be done by ordinary clerks after a few 
simple instructions. 

The success of the group tests in the rapid 
classification of soldiers according to intelligence 
led to the development of a great number of 
similar tests for many purposes, such as the 
classification of school children, college students, 
office workers, etc Among the best known of 
these are the E. L. Thorndike “Intelligence Exam- 
ination for High-scliool Graduates,” A. S. Otis, 
“Group Intelligence Scale,” L. M Terman, 
“Group Test of Mental Ability.” There are tests 
of this character suitable for any age group. 
See T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements, 1927. 

The rapid development and extended use of 
these tests have been accompanied by a con- 
tioversy as to the proper definition of intelli- 
gence, as to just what the tests really measure, 
as to the age at which intellectual maturity is 
reached, as to whether learning or native en- 
dowment IS the more potent factor in determin- 
ing test score, as to the influence of literacy and 
illiteracy, of foreign birth, foreign parentage, 
social status, etc., upon the test score. Many of 
these questions, theoretical and practical, are 
still unanswered. For articles concerning these 
matters, see, particularly, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, also, Twenty-Seventh Year- 
Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (1928). 

In addition to general intelligence, whose meas- 
urement has just been discussed, every individual 
IS believed to possess special capacities, whether 
few 01 many is not definitely known. Among 
these are mathematical, musical, and artistic 
capacity (see C. E. Seashore, I'he Psychology of 
Musical Talent, 1919). There are also many 
other more highly specialized aptitudes required 
for the successful handling of special tasks, 
such as one meets iii business and industry. For 
a good account of such aptitudes and the tech- 
nique of measuring them, see C. L. Hull, Apti- 
tude Testing, 1928. 

^The last 10 years have produced many tests 
OT another side of mental life, namely, character, 
temperament, or personality. As in the case 
of the intellectual traits, there are assumed to be 
general and special character or personality 
&ait8, each requiring a test or a battery of 
tests to measure them. The most ambitious of 
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the general cliaracter teste is the Downey Will- 
Teinj>erament Test (1921), which aims to m^s- 
ure the amount of energy available for action 
and the ease or difficulty with which it can be 
transformed into action. The most highly de- 
veloped test of a special personality trait is the 
measure of trustworthiness or deceit (M, A. May 
and H. Hartshorne, The Measurement of Deceit, 
1928). 

Finally, there are many important mental 
traits for which no adequate teats have been 
constructed. Some evaluation of them, how- 
ever, IS essential foi practical purposes, and 
special methods for judging the extent of their 
presence and for iiicT^asing the validity of the 
judgments have been devised. The most com- 
mon of these instruments is known as the rating 
scale (see A. T. Poffeiibergei , Applied Psychol- 
ogy, chap. 15, for a brief discussion of judgment 
and rating scales). 

In the construction, standardization, and vali- 
dation of mentality measuring devices, elaborate 
mathematical and statistical procedures have 
been devised, among them the measures of lela- 
tionship built upon the conception of Francis 
Gallon by Karl Pearson and others. The tech- 
niques of correlation, jiartial correlation, mul- 
tiple correlation, regression equations, etc , have 
become the common tools of the testing labora- 
tory. See C. L. Hull, Aptitude Testing, 1928; 

H. E. Garrett, Statistics for Students of Psy- 
chology and Education, 1926; and, for more ad- 
vanced treatment, T. L. Kelley, Statistical 
Method, 1923. 

United States Anny Tests, 1917-1919. For 
the rapid classification of the immense numbers 
of army recruits, a new form of intelligence test 
was required, one that could be used for testing 
large groups of men simultaneously in a short 
time, and with a very simple method of scoring 
A committee of psychologists was drafted to pre- 
pare such a measuring instrument. After a 
senes of preliminary trials in several army 
camps, tests known as Army Alpha and Array 
Beta were evolved, the former resembling the 
individual intelligence examination of the ab- 
stract sort, and the latter resembling the 
performance or non -language sort, being admin- 
istered by moans of a kind of pantomime demon- 
stration. In addition to these two instruments 
for group testing, the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Test and the Pintner- Patterson Perform- 
ance Test were used for doubtful eases. The 
test procedure was somewhat as follows • A 
group of 200 to 500 men would be called for ex- 
amination. Those who could read and write 
English were given the Alpha test, those who 
were illiterate or foreigners, or who failed to 
pass the Alpha test, were given the Beta test. 
Those who failed to pass the Beta were given 
one or the other of the individual examinations. 

Altogether, there were examined in this fashion 

I, 720,96(1 men, including 42,000 officers, indi- 
vidual examinations being given to 82,500 men. 
Ihe printed repoit of this psychological work 
appears in Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, vol. xv, covering 900 pages of text 
and tabular matter. This material has been 
worked over by a number of investigators 
terested in such matters as the intollectuB 
status of the different racial groups making up 
the population of the United States, the rela- 
tive intelligence of the Negro and white popula- 
tions of the draft, the relative intellectual status 
of the draft from different sections of the coun- 


try and from the different States. Inferences 
have been drawn from these studies, many of 
them unj'ustified, which have added fuel to the 
controversies already being waged concerning 
the nature of intelligence, racial differences, etc. 
Particularly active has been the dispute con- 
cerning the relative intellectual standing of dif- 
ferent racial stocks, such as the Nordic, as in- 
fered from their samplings appearing in the 
United States Army. See C. C. Brigham, Amer- 
ican Intelligence (1923). 

The results of the tests have been offered as 
evidence of heavy environmental influence upon 
intelligence scores, or of heavy hereditary influ- 
ence upon the same. Involved in this contro- 
versy are such factors as the influence of 
knowledge of the English language, of certain 
habits of thought, of social status, and of less 
tangible environmental forces. There is no 
doubt at all that the native white draft made 
a better recoid than the recent immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe, and the Northern 
and Southern American Negro. Just what tliose 
differences leally mean must be left for future 
researches to determine 

Bibliography. Books on intelligeiico testing, 
are legion. Pintuer’s Intelligence Testing, Meth- 
ods and Results (1923) may he recommended 
to the elementary student. Terman's Mvasure- 
ntcnt of Intelligence (1916) and The Intelligence 
of School Children (1919) give the ])oiiit of 
view of the leader of the Stanford school. 
Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 
vol. XV, entitled “Psychological Examining in 
the United States Army’’ (1921), is an indis- 
pensable work of reference. A good controver- 
sial discussion of the subject, induced by Walter 
Lippman’s attack on tin* army tests, may be 
found in the 1922 and 1923 volumes of the Nev) 
Republic, and more scjentific discussions in the 
psychological periodicals, particularly the Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, beginning with 
vol. xiii. An excellent collection of studies con- 
cerning factors which influence intelligence-test 
and achievement-test scoies will be found in the 
27th Yearhoolx of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1928 Foi a discussion of 
tests particularly adapted for business and in- 
dustry, consult H E. Burtt, Principles of Em- 
ployment Psychology (1926); and for tests to 
be used in the clinical and psychopathological 
laboiatory, see F. L. Wells, Mental Tests in 
Clinical Practice (1927) and S 1. Franz, Hand- 
book of Mental Examination Methods (1919). 
See EDU CATI ON, under Intelligence Testing * 
MENUHIN, Yehudi (1917- ). A Kus- 

sian-American violinist, born in Palestine. Soon 
after his birth, his parents settled in San Fran- 
cisco, where the boy received his instruction on 
the violin from Louis Persinger. So rapid was 
his progress that on Mar. 30, 1925, he gave his 
first public recital in San Francisco, and on 
Jan. 17, 1926, was heard with orchestra in New 
York, attracting but passing attention on either 
occasion. Uis parents then took him to Paris, 
where he continued his studies under Georges 
Encsco, and in the fall of 1927 gave a recital at 
the Salle Gaveau which created a sensation. 
A few days later, he played the Tchaikovsky 
concerto as soloist with the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra and the critics unanimously acclaimed 
him a master of the first rank. A few weeks 
later, the New York critics concurred in this 
verdict, when the boy played the colossal 
Beethoven concerto with the New York Sym- 
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phony Orchestra under Fritz Busch (Nov. 25, 
1927). The parents wisely refused innumerable 
offers from managers and returned to San Fran- 
cisco, where the young artist continued serious 
study with his first teacher, Mr. Per singer. 
Early in 1929, he played again in three concerts 
in New York, receiving veritable ovations, and 
proceeded to fill a limited number of engage- 
ments in Germany, repeating his French and 
American triumplis. On the occasion of his 
twelfth birthday (Feb. 1, 1929), some American 
admirers presented him with a magnificent 
Stradivarius^^of 1733, valued at $90,000. 

MENZEII5 Adolf (1857- ). An Austrian 

jurist, born in Reiehenberg. Concentrating upon 
civil and public law, he became professor of these 
subjects at the University of Vienna and vice 
president of the Austrian Administrative <’ourt 
Ills numerous woiks include Protagoras (1910) ; 
KalUkles (1923); and Umwelt und Peraonheh- 
kett in dvr i^laatalelire (1926). 

MENZIES, Alan Wilfrid Cbanbrook (1877- 
). An American cliemist, born at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He was graduated fioni Edin- 
burgh University and later studied at Aberdeen, 
Ueipzig, and the University of Chicago He was 
assistant professor of chemistry at Heiiriot-Watt 
College 111 Edinburgh and professor of chemistry 
at Mungo’s College at Glasgow In 1908 he 
came to the United States and became con- 
nected with the chemistry department of the 
l^niveisity of Chicago (1908-12), and during 
1912-14 he was professor and head of the de- 
pnitrnent of chemistry at Obcrhii He lesigned 
from Oberlin in 1914 to accept a call to the 
chair of chemistry at Princeton. He was also 
associate chemist with the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington (1918-19). His original le- 
scarches were chiefiy concerned with matteis 
of physical chemistiy, sucli as vapoi pressuie 
and vapor density, molecular w’ciglits, ebullio- 
scopv, and hygrometry 

MERCHANT MARINE. See Shipping; 
Shipbuilding, etc. 

MERCIEB, niar'syH', DliHiRfL dosEPii, Cardi- 
nal (1 851 -1926). Belgian primate of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church (sec Vol. XV), During 
the World War, lie W'as uncompromising in his 
opposition to the hardships imposed on the Bel- 
gian people by their German rulers and unceas- 
ing in his demands for the betteiment of 
conditions. His (''hristrnas pastoral letter, an 
eloquent exposition of the civic and national 
rights of Belgium, resulted in his arrest in Jan- 
uaiy, 1915. Soon released, although commanded 
not to leave his residence, he remained through- 
out the German occujmtion a tliorn in the 
side of the German officials and administration. 
After the War, he worked unceasingly for the 
unification of the various denominations of the 
Christian churches. In 1919 he published War 
Memonca He also wrote several books on phi- 
losophy, including A Manual of Modern Sc1w~ 
laatic Philosophy (1917). In 1919 he visited 
the United States. Consult the following biog- 
raphies • IjC grand Cardinal helgc, Ddair^ Joseph 
Mercier, 18*^1-1926, by G. Ra'inackers (1926); 
The Life of Cardinal Mercier, by Henry Dubly 
(1928), and Cardinal Mercier by Monsignor A. 
Laveillc (trans. 1928). 

MERCITRY. See Quicksilver. 

MERCURY BOILER. See Boilers under 
Mercury Boiler. 

MEREDITH, Edwin Thomas (1870-1928). 
An American agriculturalist and public official. 


born at Avoca, Iowa, and educated at the High- 
land Paik College in Des Moines, Iowa. For 
several years, he edited the Farmers^ Tribune, at 
Des Moines, and in 1902 he established Hucceaa- 
ful Farming. He served as a member of the 
Board of Excess Profit Advisers, by appoint- 
ment of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in 
1914, and as a member of the Industrial Con- 
ference, by appointment of President Wilson in 
1919. He was also a member of several other 
boards engaged in agricultural investigations. 
In 1920—21 he was Secretaiy of Agriculture in 
the cabinet of President Wilson. He was con- 
sidered in 1924 and 1928 as a possible Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. 

MERRIAM, John Campbell (1869- ). 

An American jiala^ontologist (see VoL XV). 
In 1919 he was chairman of the National Re- 
search (’oiiricil, and in 1920 he became presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C He was a member of many scientfic or- 
ganizations and wrote The Research Spirit in 
the Everyday Life of the Average Man (1920) ; 
Common Aims of Culture and Research in the 
Unwersity (1922) ; The Place of Education in 
a Research Institution (1925); International 
Cooperation in Historical Research (1926); and 
other papers 

MERRICK, Leonard (1804- ). A Brit- 

ish novelist and short-story w liter, born Miller, 
who A^as educated at Brighton College and pri- 
vate schools He was an actor for tw'o years 
before turning to writing In 1918 a collected 
edition of Ins work, with iiitioductions by many 
of the most famous authors of the day, was 
published. His writings include Mr. Bazah 
gette's Agent (1888); Cynthia, a Daughter of 
the Philistines (2 vole 1896) , The Actor- 
Manager (1898), The Worldlings (1900), (^on- 
rad in Quest of his Youth (1903); The House 
of Lynch (1907); The Matt Who Understood 
Women (1968); All the World Wondered 
(1911); While Paris Laughed (1918); A Chair 
on the Boulevard (1921), and To Tell You the 
Truth (1922). He also wrote a number of 
plays 

MERRILL, Elmer Dbfav (1876- ). An 

American botanist, born at East Auburn, Me , 
and educated at the University of Maine and 
George Washington University. After serving 
on the faculty of the University of Maine and 
wuHi the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, he was appointed botanist by the Bureau 
of Agiiciilture at Manila, P. I., in 1902. In 
1912 he was appointed associate professor ol 
botany and head of the department at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, where he became full 
piofesHoi 111 1916 In 1919 he became director 
of the Bureau of Science in Manila; in 1923, 
dean of the College of Agriculture and director 
of the agricultural experiment station at the 
llniversity of California Professor Merrill car- 
ried on many investigations in the Philippines 
and elsewhere and described more than 2.300 new 
specimens of plants. He was a member of many 
scientific societies and the author of A Flora 
of Manila (1912); Enumeration of Bornean 
Plants (1921); Enumeration of Philippine 
Plants (1922-23); and many articles on the 
botany of North America, China, the Philippines 
and Malaya. 

MERRILL, George Perkins (1854-1929). 
An American geologist (see Vol. XV). He con- 
tinued as head curator of the department of 
geology in the U. S. National Museum until his 
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death. He was the author of Handbook of Gems and for the development of the mathematical 


and Precioua Stones (with others, 1022), and 
The First Hundred Years of American Geology 
(1924), and was a contributor to various ency- 
clopsBdias. 

MEBBILL, Paul WiLLABD (1887- ). An 

American astronomer. He was born at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and graduated at Stanford Univer- 
sity (1908). For five years, he was fellow and 
assistant at Lick Observatory, Calif , while se- 
curing his Ph.D. degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia (1913). He was instructor in astronomy 
at the University of Michigan (1913-16), and 
assistant and associate physicist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C. (1916- 
18). Since 1919 he has been astronomer at the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. In 1929 he was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

MESOPOTAMIA. See Iraq. 

MESSNEB, Josef (1893- ). A Swiss 

composer and organist, born in Schwaz, Tyrol. 
He received his musical education at the Akade- 
mie der Tonkunst in Munich, and became organ- 
ist at the Metropolitankirche there in 1922. In 
1926 he settled in Salzburg as organist at the 
Cathedral. He was the composer of a biblical 
opera, Jiadassa ( Aix-la-Chapelle, 1925) , two 
symphonies, C minor and F minor; Sinfoniettay 
in D minor; Das Lehen, for chorus and orches- 
tra; Marienlegenden for voice, strings, harp and 
horn; Mass in D; Missa poetvca; and many 
sacred compositions in smaller forms. 

HESTBOVld, Ivan (1883- ). A Jugo- 

Slav sculptor, who was trained at the Academy 
of Art in Vienna. He exhibited at London 
(1906, 1916, 1917), Paris (1907-08), Rome 
(1911), Venice (1914), and in other cities before 
becoming rector of the Art Academy at Zagreb. 
His principal works are a memorial chapel to the 
Racic family at Cavtat, Ragusa; a seated memo- 
rial figure of Bishop Strosmajer, Croat patriot ; a 
portrait of President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia ; 
wood carvings on biblical subjects, and several 
portraits made in England and America. His 
‘The Archangel Gabriel’^ is owned by the Brook- 
lyn Museum (New York). See Sculpture 

METALLT7BGY. See Chemistry, Applied; 
Cottrell Process; Electric Furnaces. 

METCHNIKOFF, m^ch'ul-k6f, Elie (1845- 
1916). A biologist of Russian birth and French 
citizenship (see Vol. XV). He drank his arti- 
ficially soured milk faithfully each day for 19 
years and considered that his doctrines of sur- 
vival had been upheld in his own case as none 
of his near relatives lived over 66 years. He died 
when 71 years old. His widow, Olga Metchni- 
koflf, wrote his biography. 

METEOBOLOGT. The period after 1914 
witnessed a great expansion of the meteorolo- 
gist’s activities through increased emphasis on 
meteorology in military operations, civil and 
commercial aviation, agriculture, weather in- 
surance, and numerous industrial fields. A 
prodi^ous advance was made in the organized 
collection and dissemination of weather informa- 
tion over land and sea by telegraph, cable, and 
radio. Daily synoptic charts now cover the 
larger part of the northern hemisphere, includ- 
ing the ocean areas and the far north; and the 
systematic exploration of the upper air by kites 
and pilot balloons has increased markedly. 

To provide a solid basis for the improvement 
of day-to-day weather predictions, for the ex- 
tension of forecasts over longer periods of time, 


theory of atmospheric phenomena, we need an 
adequate body of both surface and free-air ob- 
servational data from land and sea, together 
with a skillful coordination of these facts of 
observation by the mathematician and physicist. 
While the time seems remote indeed when fore- 
casting can wholly cease to be an empirical art, 
nevertheless every advance, however small, in our 
theoretical understanding of the physical proc- 
esses going on in the atmosphere provides in- 
creased insight which cannot fail sooner or later 
to react on meteorological practice and to lead 
to improvement in forecasting. * 

Moreover, there is no indication whatever that 
to reduce atmospheric phenomena to order it is 
necessary to discover new physical laws at pres- 
ent unthought of, or, despite the unfounded 
claims of some investigators, to seek the solu- 
tion in some vague, hitherto unrecognized cosmic 
or electromagnetic induence. 

Statistical Meteorology. To understand 
fully the weather of any given locality, and to 
anticipate its changes to any great extent in ad- 
vance, it is necessary to take a world-wide view. 
Cold waves, periods of drought, abnormal sea- 
sons, etc., are intimately connected with the pre- 
vailing distribution of baiometric pressure, and 
the resulting general circulation, over an entire 
hemisphere. Profound modifications of the pres- 
sure distribution are often first indicated in 
polar regions. Loss of heat from these regions 
results 111 the accumulation of great volumes of 
cold air which soonei or later must break out 
over lower latitudes and cause great peiiodical 
readjustments of pressuie distribution over the 
hemisphere; and these in turn determine the 
winds, storm paths, and weather conditions in 
general. 

So many factors are operating simultaneously 
and in such a complex manner to determine 
exactly what sequence of phenomena shall take 
place that it is hopeless to attempt to work out 
the relations involved a prion from theoretical 
considerations. Our immediate efforts must be 
directed toward ascertaining these relations 
empirically; the methods of mathematical statis- 
tics have come into extensive use for this pur- 
pose. The method of correlation has been used 
in the hope of empirically discovering relations 
which would be of value in long-range forecast- 
ing, but in general the correlation coefficients 
obtained are too small to render this method 
highly successful; prediction requires highly cor- 
related variables. The present position of long- 
range forecasting in general is not at all hope- 
ful; widespread public interest and expectations 
have been aroused from time to time by the 
announcement of the alleged discovery of new 
methods of forecasting, some based on apparent 
cycles or periods in weather conditions, others 
on the influence of sunspots or of the greater 
or less fluctuations in the intensity of solar 
radiation, but it is agreed by competent mete- 
orologists that the results so far obtained in 
such studies cannot be used to forecast, with 
any confidence, even the general nature of future 
weather and that no sound and reliable basis 
for scientific long-range forecasts has yet been 
established. It is true, however, as Hildebrands- 
Bon, Exner, Walker, and others have shown, that 
the general character of the weather conditions 
at any given place is to a surprising extent re- 
lated to the antecedent conditions over a large 
part of the rest of the globe, and the statistical 
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coordination and correlation of the succession of 
seasons in all parts of the world holds some 
promise of partially solving the problem of long- 
range forecasting fur tropical countries; fair suc- 
cess has attended G. W. Walker’s forecasts of 
the monsoon rainfall of India by the use of the 
correlation coefficients between the amount of 
this rainfall and sundry meteorological condi- 
tions over various parts of the globe in the spring 
of the same year or earlier. 

If correlation is resorted to only for the pur- 
pose of discovering relations between different 
phenomena, a small coefficient, if sufficiently 
larger than its probable error, is just as likely 
to give valuable information as a large one, al- 
though the interpretation of the coefficients fre- 
quently is difficult and uncertain, and the 
physical reasons for their existence impossible 
to assign. 

l) 3 mamical Meteorology. It is well known 
that all but a negligible fraction of the energy 
involved in meteorological phenomena is derived 
ultimately from the solar radiation that is 
intercepted by the earth The atmosphere acts 
like a gigantic heat engine, transfoiming radiant 
energj' into the energy of weather processes ; 
and the phenomena take place 111 accordance 
with established laws of djmamics and thermo- 
dynamics. The compaiatively simple concep- 
tions formerly entertained as to the mechaiiisiu 
by which the transformations of energy are ac- 
complished and the observed phenomena pro- 
duced have, however, been found to need radical 
revision, and much remains that is as yet very 
imperfectly understood 

The primary cause of all meteorological phe- 
nomena is the heating in the tropical regions 
and the cooling in the polar regions; the tem- 
perature contrast thus set up induces the gen- 
eral atmospheric and oceanic cii dilations In 
the long run, the total amount of heat lost by 
the earth as a whole, through outgoing teriestiial 
radiation, must be just equal to the total heat 
gained through incoming effective solar radia- 
tion (since no part of the earth is growing 
steadily warmer or colder), but at any one place 
this IS not in general true; the equatorial re- 
gions receive more radiation than they emit, 
the excess energy being transported by the cir- 
culations of the ocean and the atmosphere to 
higher latitudes, where more radiation is given 
out than is received The traiisjiort of heat by 
the circulations tends to eliminate the tempera- 
ture difference between lower and higher lati- 
tudes, and a steady state is reached when a 
balance is struck between the two ojiposing tend- 
encies. Extratropical cyclones and anticyclones 
are secondary circulations incident to the gen- 
eral planetary circulation, and may be shown 
to be necessary consequences of the physical 
conditions under which the latter takes place, 
but the details of their origin and mechanism 
are still imperfectly known. 

Atmospheric Circulations. At first sight it 
might seem natural that the motion of air should 
be directly from regions where barometric pres- 
sure is high to regions where it is low, but the 
most casual examination of a weather map 
shows that this is not the case; it is indeed the 
primary tendency, but this tendency is almost 
completely checked by the effect of the earth’s 
rotation, and we get instead a circulation prac- 
tically parallel to the isobars. The only forces 
acting on a particular volume of air arc grav- 
ity, hydrostatic pressure arising from the ac- 


tion of gravity on the rest of the earth’s 
atmosphere, and friction, including internal fric- 
tion due to viscosity and turbulence. The ac- 
celeration of the air under these forces is com- 
posed of two parts, acceleration relative to the 
surface of the earth, which is observable, and 
acceleration common to this surface itself, the 
latter giving rise to the so-called deflecting force 
of the earth’s rotation. After a steady state 
has been attained, which takes but a brief 
time, in the absence of friction the direction of 
the wind is along the isobars, and the velocity 
is so adjusted that the force arising from the 
pressure gradient, tending to push the air in 
toward the region of low pressure, is just bal- 
anced by the tendency of the moving air to turn 
to the right, in the Northern Hemisphere, be- 
cause of the earth’s rotation, together with the 
outward tendency due to the centrifugal force 
arising from the curvature of the path. This 
resulting wind is known as the gradient wind. 
In the strata near the ground, the retardation 
due to friction causes the air to lose some of 
the velocity necessary to maintain the balance, 
and the wind direction is more or less inclined 
away from the isobars toward the lower pres- 
sure. 

If, as in lower latitudes, the influence of the 
earth’s rotation is relatively small and friction 
18 negligible, the pressure differences between 
points at the same level in the atmosphere arc 
mainly occupied in producing acceleration rela- 
tive to the ground in accordance with the ordi- 
nary laws of hydrodynamics; that component 
of the gradient wind determined by the cen- 
trifugal force, known as the cyclostrophic com- 
ponent, is alone important as soon as the wind 
leaches a veiy moderate velocity. Such winds, 
which have been called Eulerian by Jeffreys, 
are cxemjilificd in the tropical cyclone. If, as 
18 generally the case in the comparatively slow- 
moving extratropical cyclone, the cyclostrophic 
component is negligible, the pressure differences 
are mainly occupied, in the absence of fiiction, 
in guiding the air under the influence of the 
earth’s rotation; the resulting winds are known 
as geostrophic. If, as in land and sea breezes, 
friction is the main thing which the pressure 
differences have to overcome, the wdnds blow 
in the direction of the gradient, but without 
acceleiation, and have been styled by Jeffreys 
untitiiptic winds. 

In the absence of direct observation, the gradi- 
ent wind indicated by the surface pressure chart 
IS the best estimate which can be given of the 
actual wind at an elevation of 1500 feet. For 
much greater heights, the surface map may fail 
to give a correct idea of the pressure distribu- 
tion there. The law of approach from the sur- 
face wind to the undisturbed gradient flow 
above is very complex; a number of empirical 
foimulas have been devised to express the vari- 
ation of velocity with height in the lower levels, 
but the greatest insight into the motion of 
the air in the lowest strata has been given 
by the mathematical theory worked out since 
1914 by G. I. Taylor, L. F. Richardson, F. J. 
W. Whipple, and others: 

Friction and surface irregularities put the 
lower air into a very turbulent state; whirls 
and eddies of varying sizes are constantly being 
formed, and reveal their presence in the gusti- 
ness of the wind and in the dispersion of the 
smoke from a chimney. While the spin of an 
eddy is maintained, the mass of air composing 
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it is endowed with a special forced motion, but 
presently the eddy disintegrates, and the air 
which has been forcibly transported in the eddy 
mixes with its new surroundings. Tlie result, 
even in the lightest wind, is the mixing of ad- 
jacent layers of air; the air transported by the 
eddies carries with it its momentum, heat, and 
water vajior, and thus the eddy motion causes a 
gradual diffusion of these in accordance with 
Jaws identical in form with those governing the 
diffusion caused by molecular motions. The 
lower layers gain in momentum and generally 
in heat, at the expense of the upper; the effect 
is to endow the lower atmosphere with a virtual 
or pseudo viscosity many thousand times great- 
er than the ordinary molecular viscosity, and 
with a correspondingly great eddy conductivity 
for heat and for water vapor. Tlie values of 
these coefficients of eddy conductivity and eddy 
viscosity depend on the configuration and nature 
of the ground surface, the temperature of this 
surface, the time of day, season, cloudiness, etc. 
Above the first one or two kilometers, the in- 
fluence of surface turbulence may generally be 
regarded as eliminated. Eddy motion or at- 
mospheric turbulence has been found to play an 
important part in the diurnal and seasonal vari- 
ations of wind velocity, in the foiiiiation of 
clouds and fog, and in numerous other phe- 
nomena; and ill recent years, the study of turbu- 
lence and its effects has become a distinct branch 
of meteorology, with a large and growing litera- 
tuie. 

Vertical motions in the atmosphere, because 
of their effects on the water vapor present, aie 
of extreme importance, however, under ordinary 
circumstances, the magnitude of the vertical 
conipoiicnt is exceedingly small : The tempera- 
ture of the air falls at an average rate, nearly 
the same in all parts of the world, of about 
6°C. per kilometer increase of height up to an 
altitude which, according to latitude, season, 
and surface barometric pressure, vanes fiom 
about 9 to 16 kilometers, beyond which the tem- 
perature ceases to fall in a vertical direction. 
This upper layer of zeiolapse rate is called 
the fltratosphcie or isothermal layer; the lower 
region is known as the troposphere. Tlie lapse 
rates, or vertical temperature gradients, over 
the globe are such that, under normal condi- 
tions, if a mass of dry air be displaced upward 
or downward it tends to return to its former 
level, since the adiabatic heating or cooling due 
to the vertical motion causes the temperature of 
the mass to change with height moie lapidly 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere; the 
lapse rates thus introduce a physical constraint 
that tends to prevent air from moving in any 
hut an almost horizontal direction. Mere sur- 
face heating, even when aided by the latent heat 
set free by the condensation of water vapor, 
usually is unable to cause air to ascend through 
the environment to very great heights; particu- 
larly in the polar regions, the atmosphere is 
in a very stable condition. However, if the 
air is exceptionally hot and humid (as it is 
in the tropics), or if the lapse rate happens to 
be greater than usual, or both (as in tlie case 
of thunderstorms), surface heating aided by 
condensation may send air upward to great 
heights. Since there is no process corresponding 
to condensation that will extract heat during 
descent (except possibly radiation), air seldom 
is able to descend locally through its environ- 
ment to any great extent, but comes down by 


gradual settling over a large area. In addition 
to local penetrative thermal convection, however, 
requiring high temperatures and humidities, 
there also occurs mcchamcal or forced convec- 
tion, such as is responsible for the large scale 
upward movements in the ram area of a cyclone. 

Cyclones. The instantaneous picture pro- 
vided by the synoptic chart gives no indication 
of the true trajectories of moving air; when 
these trajectories are worked out by special in- 
vestigations, it is found that the cyclone is not 
composed of the same air circulating round and 
round the centre as the stoiiii travels. Also, 
the maps show no signs of the distribution of 
temperature, wind, etc. which the existence of a 
vortex would imply; hence, for some time the 
old voitex tlieoiy of extratropieal cyclones has 
been in disfavor. Nevertheless, a vortex theory 
can be made to account for many facts of ob- 
servation, and it may be slniwn that under 
the actual circumstances of the case it would 
be difficult or impossible to recognize the pres- 
ence of a voitex, particularly from the surface 
map, even if one existed. 

We know that the air is full of imperfect 
whirls or eddies of all sizes; and Fujiwhara has 
recently sliown that under suitable ciicum- 
staiices large vortices are built up through the 
absorption of the eiicigy of the numerous small 
whirls into whiils of the next larger size, and 
so on, and similaily a large vortex dissipates by 
successively develojiing senes of vortices of the 
next lower order. Kayleigh in 1017 showed 
that, provided there were alieady some vorticity 
in the atmosphere, all that was ncccssaiy to 
effect the development of a single large voitex 
was the removal of an from tlie region that 
would form the core Thus the initial step of 
adding energy to the existing small impel feet 
vortices which we know to be in the air could 
be effected by removing a part of what would 
be the central portion of the resulting cyclonic 
vortex. 

Tlie old thermal convection theory of cyclones, 
however, winch postulated the ascent of a large 
body of an as a coherent mass, is untenuhlo in the 
light of present knowledge Sir Napier Shaw has 
suggested instead, as the process of the lequired 
remo\al of an, its eviction by a scouring action 
in the layers through which penetrative con- 
vection passes. The rising air drags up with 
itself a surprisingly large portion of these layers 
thiough eddy mixing; this might account for 
the development of a cyclonic vortex attended 
by a reduction of pressuie and a consecpient 
lowering of the temperature. Shaw’s theory 
seems quite applicable to tropical cyclones, 
and appears capable of accounting for some 
at least of the extratropieal ones. 

On the other hand, the meteorologists of the 
Meteoi ological Institute at Bergen, Norway, have 
brought to light details of cyclonic phenomena, 
not known before, which have led them to quite 
another conception of the nature of an extra- 
tropical cyclone. Deprived of weather telegrams 
from the greater part of Europe during the 
War, the Norwegian meteorologists found their 
isobaric charts, which covered only a very limited 
area, of comparatively little use for forecasting, 
and they were led to a serious attempt to use 
in practice a method of forecasting which V. 
Bjerknes had originally evolved from theoretical 
considerations. Detailed reports from a very 
close network of stations revealed the existence 
in the normal cyclone of two lines of discontinu- 
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ity, meeting? at the centre and dividing the cy- 
clonic area into quite unequal portions. These 
two lines inaik the boundary of a projection of 
warm air, generally from the southward, into 
a region of cold air. The line running from 
the centre toward the eastern or advancing side 
18 called the steering line, or more recently the 
warm fiorit, under normal conditions it is 
marked by a rise of temperature, preceded by 
a considerable and prolonged fall of rain. The 
other line, running from the centre in a south- 
westerly direction, is called the squall line, or 
cold front, it is marked by a sudden fall of 
tcnipeiaturc accompanied by a brief shower of 
rain. 

The cyclone is thus divided into a warm 
sector and the cold remainder. The lines of 
discontinuity have lK*en explained as delineat- 
ing the ground plan of a complicated surface of 
discontinuity which extends up into the free 
air and separates cold air of northern origin 
from warm air of southern origin. The rain in 
advance of the warm front is attributed to the 
geneial ascent of the warm air from the south 
up over the bank of cold air to the north, along 
a gentle slope; and the ram of the cold front 


is attributed to the undercutting of the warm 
air by the cold air in its rear with a somewhat 
steeper surface of separation Kainfall in re- 
gions outside the two which are associated with 
the two fronts, apart from wet fog or drizzle, 
is attributed to the local instability of air pass^ 
ing over warmer sea or land; it is particularly 
prominent over the land in summer and over 
the sea in winter. 

Detailed maps show that the line of discon- 
tinuity formed by the warm and cold fronts to- 
gether extends continuously from cyclone to 
cyclone. After extcnm\e experience with de- 
tailed maps, it becomt ‘8 possible to recognize the 
line on less detailed ones; it is then found that 
the line completely surrounds the cntiie polar 
regions, and the name Polar Front has been 
given to it; the air on the northern side is of 
polar origin, that on the southern side of trop- 
ical origin. Heavy cdld air flows out along the 
ground from polar regions, separated from 
the overlying warm air by a surface of discon- 
tinuity. The Polar Front has a wavy form, 
cold and warm tongues ot air alternately ex- 
tending toward equator and pole, and is iii con- 
tinuous undulating motion, sweeping the whole 
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temperate zone from west to east, and produce 
ing the weather changes of temperate latitudes. 
At the northern ends of the warm tongues are 
the centres of the cyclones; the broad tongues 
formed by the expulsion of great masses of ac- 
cumulated polar air are the anticyclones be- 
tween. If a tongue of warm air extends too 
far, and a portion of equatorial air gets com- 
pletely surrounded at the ground by colder air, 
the cyclone fills up and expires, and a secondary 
may develop at the point of overlapping of the 
two cold fronts. The poles are not of course 


shows that young depressions correspond to 
slight waves With small excursions from the 
equilibrium state; later, the amplitudes increase 
simultaneously with a deepening of the depres- 
sion. The ascending currents starting from the 
warm wave gradually diminish the area of the 
warm sector of the* cyclone. The tongues of 
polar air on both sides of it accordingly ap- 
proach each other and finally close together, 
so that air of cold origin sui rounds the cyclonic 
centre on all sides. The potential energy of 
the system of adjacent cold and warm air masses 


FRONT OF POLAR AIR, DEO. 81, 1906. 



The rainstorm which is occurring near the Great Lakes arrived at the coast of Norway on Jan 5 , 1907. 


the only possible sources of a discontinuity; the 
northern slopes of the Asiatic continent are an 
effective substitute, both winter and summer. 

The above empirical representations of the 
facts of the synoptic charts have already proved 
of quite material assistance to forecasting in 
Norway. Bjerknes has, in addition, sought to 
give them a dynamic interpretation. He holds 
that the synoptic maps can be simulated by 
wave motion on either aide of the surface of 
discontinuity. The discontinuity is considered 
a natural consequence of the dynamic condi- 
tions of an atmosphere on a rotating globe. 
The cyclonic depressions of middle latitudes 
begin as convolutions of the surface of discon- 
tinuity due to the instability of adjacent warm 
and cold air in relative motion. At sea level, 
they appear as collections of approximately cir- 
cular isobars because the surface of discontinu- 
ity is not vertical but tends toward parallelism 
with the axis of the earth or even less inclined 
to the surface than this. The successive cy- 
clones of the temperate zones are thus regarded 
as waves on the boundary surface lietween the 
cap of polar air and the surrounding warm air 
masses. The corresponding boundary line at the 
ground, the Polar Front, traverses the centres 
of depressions all the way around the earth. 
The extreme northern ends of the warm waves 
coincide with the centres of low pressure, and 
the cold waves of polar air between them con- 
stitute the moving wedges of high pressure. 
The examination of depressions individually, 
from their formation to their disappearance. 


is then lost, and the cyclone begins to fill up. 
The missing asymmetry of structuie makes the 
cyclone during its last stages slow-moving or 
stationary 

The warm, cold, and occluded fronts are now 
shown on the Norwegian weather maps, and 
forecasts are made in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Polar Front theory. In spite of 
its great successes in correlating many of the 
facts of cyclonic phenomena, the theory has 
not been completely confirmed by such observa- 
tions as are available to test it, nor is it al- 
together free from theoretical difficulties. Other 
theories are held by many meteorologists, notably 
by the Austrian school under the leadership of 
F. M. Exner. 

Complete daily weather maps of the entire 
northern hemisphere for the first four months 
of 1925, prepared by C L. Mitchell of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau from all available data for that 
period, including the meteorological observations 
taken by Sverdrup on the S. S. Mcuude off the 
Siberian coast, have shown that during the colder 
months the principal region for the development 
of cyclones is apparently to the southwest of 
Japan, mainly over the China Sea, while among 
the principal regions of dissipation is western 
Siberia. Outbursts of polar air from the Arctic, 
leading to anticyclones, often of very great mag- 
nitude, are more frequent southeastward over 
the Mackenzie Basin, and in the vicinity of 
Nova Zembla. 

Climatic Changes. Some investigators hold 
that the earth is undergoing a gradual desicca- 
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tion, but the consensus of the most expert 
meteorological judgment is that there is not as 
yet sufficient unimpeachable evidence to justify 
a belief in any 'progressive change of climate 
within historic times in any part of the world. 
Small and more or less periodic fluctuations, 
such as those accompanying the sunspot cycle, 

LIFE CYCLE OF A CYCLONE ACCORDING TO 
y. BJERKNES 
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now exist, and can be traced back into the past 
through the evidence afforded by growth rings 
in large tiees and other things; and the exist- 
ence of well-marked local fluctuations of climate 
in the past is also well established. 

80 far as climatic changes during geologic 
time are concerned, there is a decided tendency 
to seek their explanation in purely ten estrial 
causes, with a lessened appeal to astronomical 
factors. The work of Humphreys and others 
has shown that dust veils in the very high 
atmospheie due to great volcanic explosions are 
effective 111 somewhat diminishing earth tempera- 
tuies and may have been a contributing cause 
to the ice ages. C. E. P. Brooks, in particular, 
has sought to show that, under the light condi- 
tions, piofound effects may follow a very slight 
initial change in tempeiature. For example, 
if the tempeiature in the polar regions happened 
at any time to be just above the freezing point 
of sea water, and if then, by a change in tho 
distribution of land and water, the mean annual 
temperature in high latitudes were decreased 
by only two degrees, the ocean would freeze at 
the pole, cold water w^ould flow away at the bot- 
tom until the entire ocean was cooled down, 
and an ice sheet would begin to form, and would 
automatically accelerate its own growth through 
its powerful and ever-increasing cooling effect 
until it ultimately extended to perhaps latitude 
65®; the temperature at the pole might mean- 
while have been lowered by as much as 45°. 
Conversely, a slight rise in the general tempera- 
ture would suffice to cause the ultimate <li8ap- 
pearaiice of the whole ice sheet; at the present 
time, a very small rise would clear the Arctic 
of ice, and there is evidence that the Arctic 
actually was clear of ice from about 600 a.d. 
to 1000 A.D. 

C. C. Simpson, however, maintains that no 
redistribution of land and water, or of ocean 


currents, could have produced a much higher 
or lower mean annual temperature over any 
limited region of the earth than can today be 
found somewhere on the same parallel of latitude. 

Meteorological Physics. The aurora polaris 
presents a number of interesting problems, the 
solution of which may shed a great deal of light 
on conditions existing in the high atmosphere. 
In the ordinary polar auroia, the gases of the 
upper air are caused to emit the characteristic 
auroral radiations through the energy supplied 
by the impact of electrons coming from the sun. 
The so-called “negative” bands of nitrogen, duo 
to ionized nitrogen molecules, so prominent in 
the auroral spectrum, require for their excita- 
tion an amount of energy equivalent to that 
possessed by electrons which have fallen through 
a potential difference of 20 volts; the “posi- 
tive” bands, due to the normal nitrogen mole- 
cule, faintly present in the aurora, require less 
energy, but the line spectrum of the nitrogen 
atom, totally absent, requires considerably more. 
Hence the electrons which excite the auroral 
radiation must strike the upper atmosphere with 
about 20 volts energy. 

The famous and enigmatical green line in the 
auroral spectrum was discovered by HcLeniian 
and 8hrum to be due to oxygen; it is emitted 
during a transition of the dissociated oxygen 
atom between two “metastable” states. As 
Campbell, Rayleigh, Slipher, and others have 
shown, the whole night sky is always glowing 
faintly witli this green light; the green glow 
of the night sky probably is not due to electrons 
from the sun, and it has been suggested that 
ultra-violet solar radiation is the responsible 
agent — 'moleculai oxygen is dissociated into 
atoms, transfoimed to ozone, and then tinned 
back to molecular oxygen again under the action 
of short-wave-lcngtli light 

Auroral streamers extending to altitudes of 
several hundred kilometeis have been observed 
by 8tormer. A diffuse aurora leaching 1000 kilo- 
meters was photographed in Norway on Sept. 
8, 1920 Stormer lias found that amoral 

rays situated more than 400 kilometers above 
the eaith aie always in regions then exjioscd to 
sunlight, while 96 per cent of those below 400 
kilometers are in darkness; sunlight apparently 
has some action on the very high atmosphere 
that reiideis auioras visible to much greater 
heights than otherwise. 

In developing further his theory of thunder- 
storms, Simpson has shown that lightning dis- 
chaiges always stait fiom a positively electrified 
region, and progress outward from it, although 
the current is carried mostly by elections that 
move in the opjiosite direction ; the branches 
are directed away from the positive legion. The 
majority of discharges start in the forward part 
of the thunderstorm cloud, where there is an 
accumulation of positively charged raindrops 
held up by the strong ascending air currents 
there: the flashes which branch upward are 
mostly hidden by the cloud, while many of those 
which branch downward fail to reach as far as 
the surface of the earth. Discharges from the 
earth to the cloud are less frequent; and when 
they occur, they usually appear thick and in- 
tense, the branches (directed upward) usually 
being hidden in the cloud. 

Weather. For seveial years the American 
press gave considerable publicity to certain ill- 
found^ predictions that the weather of 1927 
would be so abnormal as to constitute a return 
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of the “gummerless” year 1816, and so adverse 
to agriculture as to menace the nations’ food 
supply. In no particular, however, did the 
weather of 1927 display abnormalities other than 
such as have occurred in the past and are to be 
expected somewhere every year; the summer as 
a whole was unusually cool over most of the 
country, August being especially abnormal, but 
no more so than has before been recorded, and 
the yields of most of the principal crops (with 
the exception of certain fruits) were close to, 
or above, normal, not only in the United States, 
but for the world as a whole. 

An unusual amount of destruction was occa- 
sioned by West Indian liuincanes in 1920; one 
of them, first obscived about 200 miles north- 
east of St. Kitts, W. I., on September 14, subse- 
quently developed into one of the most severe 
tropical storms ever known to reach the coast 
of the United States; its centre, with the at- 
tendant tem])oraiy calm, passed directly over 
Miami the morning of September 18, the baiom- 
eter sinking to 27.61 inches, and enormous dam- 
age and loss ot life resulted. Again in 1928, 
great loss of life, damage to property, and de- 
struction of crops were occasioned by hurricanes; 
two swept in fiom the West Indies over Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina in August, accom- 
panied by high winds, torrential rains, and 
hoods, while in September, one of the greatest 
hurricanes of record appeared: The force of this 
last storm, the most destiuctive since the Gal- 
veston hurricane of 1900, was felt during Sep- 
tember 10th to 20th, over Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, the Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, the 
southern Bahamas, central Florida, and north- 
ward up the Atlantic coast to New Jersey and 
beyond, before it finally meiged with an extra- 
trojncal cyclone. The loss of life exceeded 3000, 
and about $100,000,000 damage was caused; 
close to the centre, the wind velocity was prob- 
ably about 200 miles an hour; the barometer 
reading at West Palm Beach, 27.43 inches, was 
the lowest sea-level pressure ever recorded in the 
United States during a hurricane 

Tornadoes sweeping eastward over Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee on 
Mar. 18, 1926, created a new record for the de- 
struction of life and property by such storms; 
seven distinct tornadoes were reported, and re- 
sulted in the deaths of 792 people, the injury 
of 3033, and the destruction of $18,000,000 in 
property. 
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METHANOL. See Chemistry, Applied. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. In 
1928, throughout the woild, there were alxnit 19 
different divisions of Methodists, aggregating 
about 11,629,950 mcmbeis. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Amonca was the largest branch. 
In the United States, the number of its memliers 
increased, accoiding to the Fedeial Census, fiom 
3,717,785 in 1916 to 4,080,777 in 1926, of whom, 
in the latter year, 2,212,180 lived in cities, and 
1,868,597 in ruial communities. On Nov. 1, 
1928, the Methodist Year Hook leported a mem- 
bership of 4,152,177 in the United States, and 
a smaller lepresentation in Africa, Asia, Europe, 
and Latin AmeriCii. Much of the foreign work 
was carried on by the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Women’s Foreign Missionaiy Societies 
In the United States, the (*huich had 77 hospi- 
tals, and in 1926-27 it caied for 218,453 persona. 
There were, in 1928, 44 lumies for the aged and 
43 for childien. One of the gieatest agencies 
of the church, the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
had under its immediate care in 1927, 8530 re- 
tired ministers, ministeis’ widow's, and ministers’ 
orphans under 16 years of age. The annuity 
claim of this organization was $4,413,915 in 

1927. At the quadrennial General Conference, 

1928, $2,000,000 was raised for the work of the 
World Service, the benevolent organization of 
the Church In the United States by 1928, 
there were 44 colleges and universities for white 
persons, and three junior colleges, with a total 
of 80,218 students; in the 29 secondary schools, 
there were 5606 scholars; and in nine theological 
seminaries, 1366 The chuicli also supported, 
in 1928, thiee profesisonal schools, nine colleges, 
four J* uni or colleges, and four secondary schools 
for Negroes; the total enrollment of these insti- 
tutions was 5891. Outside the United States, 
in the mission fields, were schools of all kinds, 
aggiegating appi oximately 3000, with 146,000 
pupils. The publishing interests of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church were conducted by the 
Methodist Book Concern, established in 1804. 
Average sales were about $5,000,000 a year. 

After many years’ effort to unite the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church voted in favor of 
union in 1924, but the following year the South- 
ern church rejected the measure, and the union 
was not accomplished. Plans for union with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
divided Presbyterian Churches, and the Congre- 
gational Church were discussed at the confer- 
ence of 1928, without positive results. 

In Canada the Methodist Church formed one 
of the component bodies which united in the 
United Church of Canada in 1925. See Canada, 
The United Church of. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

CoLOBED. The Coloiod Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in 1870 as a separate 
under the oversight and care of the Southern 
church. According to statistics published by 
the denomination, the membership increased 
from 275,000 in 1914 to 333,002 in 1928; the 
number of preachers in 1914 was about 3000, 
compared with 2033 ministers in 1928. The 
number of pupils in the Sunday schools in- 
creased from 79,876 in 1917 to 192,800 in 1928; 
Sunday schools fell from 4007 to 2543. Churches 
increased from 3000 to 3579. The denomination 
8Upj)orted six colleges and four high schools in 
1926. In cooperation with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chuich, South, it maintained, in 1928, social 
seivice houses in four cities. The church pub- 
lished three periodicals. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
South. This branch of the denomination came 
into existence in 1845 thiough a division of the 
original Methodist Episcopal Church by (General 
Conference action in 1844, when it became evi- 
dent that the church could not find a policy on 
slaveiy acceptable to both sections of the coun- 
try. Tlie executive body is the College of 
Tlishojis which in 1928 had 13 members who hold 
oflice for life. It is the second laigest biaiich of 
the church. The number of communicants in- 
creased fiom 1,996,877 in 1914 to 2,631,570 m 
1928; the number of churches from 17,006 to 17,- 
403; and the number of tia\eling pieachers from 
7203 to 8321. The number of Sunduy-school 
pupils rose from 1,479,977 to 1,971,157; and 
members of the Epwortli League fiom 133,380 to 
263,881. The denomination maintained 248 edu- 
cational institutions, chiefly in the South, includ- 
ing 32 iiiiJNersities and colleges, 23 junior col- 
leges, 1 llible and Missionary Training School, 
21 academies, and 46 mission schools. Its 
Board of Missions superintended missionaty 
woik in Belgium, Brazil, Mexico, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan, Cuba, Koiea, Siberia, and the 
Congo. Thiough the Centenary Movement pro- 
jected in 1918, $50,000,000 was raised for mis- 
sionaiy work, and thiough tlie Cliristiaii 
Education Mo\emeiit, inaugurated in 1920, $20,- 
000,000 was raised foi educational woik. Tn 
1927 the contributions for all purposes amounted 
to $^3,020,47 3 

METHODISTS, Wesleyan. Tho Mother 
Chuich of the denomination and the principal 
branch in Great Biitain and Ireland. It was 
founded in 1729, the first society was formed in 
1739, and the first conference held in London 
in 1744. The chuich in 1928 was composed of 
five main conferences: Great Britain, Ireland, 
Foieign Missions, France, and South Atiica. 
The membership figures of the denomination 
sliowed an iiiciease from 922,796 in 1915 to 
1,020,128 in 1928; the miiiiber of churches giew 
from 17,671 to 19,2511, and the number of lay 
jiieachers from 30,221 to 37,882. The Sunday 
schools increased from 10,794 to 11,710, but the 
numbei of pupils dropped from 1,121,682 to 
1,050,183, and the number of ofiicers and 
teachers from 143,182 to 135,747. A publishing 
house was maintained in London. 

Primitive Methodist Church. Known in 
England at first as the Camp Meeting Metho- 
dists. Cfiiurch membership increased from 206,- 
812 in 1915 to 222,744 in 1928, but the number 
of churches fell from 4903 to 4539, the number 
of ministers from 1149 to 1090, and the num- 
ber of lay preachers from 15,537 to 13,284, and 


the Sunday schools from 4204 with an enroll- 
ment of 447,050, to 3960 with an enrollment of 
386,412. 

United Methodist Church. A body formed 
in England in 1907. Membership in this de- 
nomination fell from 185,709 in 1915 to 140,802 
in 1928, the number of churches from 301.3 to 
2208, the number of lay preachers from 6156 to 
4724, the ministers from 848 to 545, and the 
Sunday schools from 2286 with 294,039 pupils 
and 40,744 ofiicers and teacliers, to 2062, with 
237,269 scholars and 37,777 olficeis ami teachers. 

Wesleyan Reform Union. The mernbei- 
ship of this dciiomi nation, which separated in 
1850 from the Wesleyan Methodists was 8526 in 
1915, and remained fairly stationary for several 
years, but by 1928 had increased to 10,875; the 
number of churches also increased from 206 in 
191.5, to 222 in 1928. The ministers numbered 
25 ill 1914, and 26 in 1928, and the lay preachers, 
500 and 471, respectively, and the Sunday 
schools, 195 in the earlier year, and 224 in the 
later. 

Independent Methodist Churches. Mem- 
bership of this group which dated in Great 
Britain from 1796 increased from 9215 in 1915 
to 10,825 111 1928, and the number of churches 
fiom 163 to 166, while the number of ministers 
decreased from 411 to 392. 

Australasian Methodist Church. This de- 
nomination increased in membership from 149,- 
878 in 1915 to 181,832 in 1928. Duiing the same 
period, the number of churches dropjiod from 
5147 to 4849, and the number of lay pieachers 
fiom 8634 to 5689. 

New Zealand Methodist Church. The 
strength of this denomination remained on the 
whole fairly even during the years between 1915 
and 1928. Its menilieiship shifted only from 
24,218 to 24,624, the number of ministers de- 
creased from 198 to 181, and the lay preachers 
from 928 to 749, the Sunday schools, however, 
increased from 411 with 29,917 scholars, to 438 
with 30,570, and the iiumlier of churches rose 
fiom 459 to 910. 

Japan Methodist Church. Clmrch mom- 
bership inci eased fiom 13,838 in 1915 to 29,420 
m 1928, but the number of churches decreased 
fiom 245 to 162, and the ministers from 232 
to 158. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. See 

Music, under Opera, 

METZLER, William Henry (1863- ). 

An American mathematician, born at (Odessa, 
Out., and educated at Toronto and Clark uni- 
versities. From 1892 to 1894, he w'as instructor 
in mathematics at the Massaeliusetts Institute 
of Technology and then accepted a call to Syra- 
cuse, where in 1890 he became Francis II. Boot 
piofessor of matlicmatics and head of the de- 
partment. During 1911-17 he served as dean of 
the Graduate School and in 1921-23 as dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts. Since 1923 he has 
been dean of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Alban 3 \ Professor Metzler’s ori- 
ginal investigations, on which he published 
important results, included studies on symmetric 
functions, vanishing aggregates, and compound 
deteimiriates. He served as editor of The 
Mcuihematics Teacher and the Journal of Peda^ 
yogp. 

MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE. See Ento- 
mology, Economic. 

MEXICAN IMMIGRATION. See Immi- 
gbation; Race Pboblems in the United States. 
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MEXICO. A republic of North America with 
an area of 767^68 square miles, almost equal to 
the combined areas of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Germany, and Austria. Its total 
population, estimated at 14,889,905 in 1927, is 
30 per cent less than the combined populations 
of New York and the New England States. In 
1928 the total Indian population of Mexico was 
estimated at 4,179,472. Mexico City is the most 
important centre, with a population in 1923 of 
033,307. It is the capital of the Republic and 
the chief centre of manufacturing, trade, and 
banking interests. Other important cities are 
Guadalajara, 143,370, a railway, manufacturing, 
and agricultural centre of the west coast; Puebla, 
96,535; Tampico, 44,822, the most important oil 
centre and second poi t of the country ; Monterey, 
88,468; San Luis Potosi, 57,353; Vera Cruz, the 
chief port, 54,225; Merida, capital of Yucatan, 
79,225; and Chihuahua, 37,078. 

Industries. Mexico is known principally for 
its enormous mineral resources, but a very no- 
ticeable movement from the rural to the urban 
centres is apparent, and Mexico is becoming 
more and more a manufacturing nation. Before 
the outbreak of the revolutions, which began in 
1910, Mexico was the leading industrial nation 
in the Western Hemisphere, south of the United 
States. 

Petroleum . — Prior to 1910, mineral oil was a 
very small factor in the economic life of Mexico. 
In that year, the total oil production was 3,634,- 
080 barrels. By 1914 it had jumped to 20,235,- 
403 barrels, an increase of over 700 per cent. 
Despite political disturbances, which damaged 
all other industrial enterprises, petroleum pro- 
duction increased steadily from 1914 to 1921, 
when the peak of production was reached with 
an output of 193,397,687 barrels, valued at $182,- 
936,817. Because of exhaustion of old wells and 
the uncertainty of property ownership, produc- 
tion in the next two years was less. The 1922 
production was 182,278,457 bariels ($167,397,- 
872); 1923, 149,629,088 ($142,916,885); 1927, 

64,121,000 barrels, and 1928, 50,150,010 barrels. 
The fact that the 1927 production was 29 per 
cent less than the 1926 production and that the 
output dropped 22 per cent in 1928 strengthens 
the belief that Mexico is pretty nearly through 
as an oil producer. She has already lost her 
position as ranking second to the United States 
in world production. The great decline in pro- 
duction is due to the encroachment of salt water 
and t(f the decreased drilling resulting from the 
refusal of the Government to grant permits to 
oil companies that had not complied with the 
law. See below under History. 

Mining. The mineral resources of Mexico 
are enormous. Except for a short time during 
the most disturbed period of the revolution, 
Mexico was the leading silver producing coun- 
try in the world. The Spaniards worked the 
Sliver mines in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and the natives before them. The 
principal minerals are silver, gold, copper, lead, 
iron, and zinc, although there are also deposits 
of coal, platinum, mercury, manganese, anti- 
mony, sulphur, bismuth, and graphite. The five 
most important minerals produced in Mexico 
are silver, gold, copper, lead, and zinc. In 1914 
production in geneial was at an extremely low 
ebb. After that year there was a very notice- 
able revival of production, but the 1928 output 
was valued at 699,308 pesos less than that for 
1927. Legal restrictions and labor disputes were 


given as the principal reasons for slackening 
production. 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION 

1018 1923 1028 

1000 troy ounces 880 777 702 

** 55,488 00,818 108,440 

metric tons 52,800 58,872 65,108 

“ 62,000 167,144 234,725 


Product 
Gold 
Silver 
Copper • 

Load ” 

Zinc- “ 6,800 18,481 162,023 

Antimony- “ 2,340 490 3,342 

Arsenic (white) ** 1,402 

Graphite (amorphous) '* 4,435 5,480 4,072 

Mercury- “ 166 45 84 

Petroleum, crude 1000 barrels 25,606 140,585 50,150 

- Metallic content of ore extracted 


Agrxiculture. About 6 per cent of Mexico’s 
total area is available for agricultural purposes. 
Cultivated lands total 30,027,500 acres; pastoral 
lands, 120,444,200 acres; and forest lands, 43,- 
933,200 acres. Public and confiscated lands 
totaling 10,680,000 acres had been distributed to 

500.000 families under the agrarian laws up to 
Dec. 31, 1027. Of the area under cultivation in 
1927, about 8,020,000 acres were devoted to corn, 

1.227.000 acres to wheat, and 306,000 acres to 
cotton. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(Thousands of units, bushels except as indicated) 


Crop 

1010 

1925 

1026 

1927 

Wheat 

9,266 

9,550 

10,333 

11,519 

Barley 

6,198 

3,H02 

4,302 

4,574 

Com 

81,069 

75,102 

86,578 

81,165 

Rice 

3,503 

3,190 

3,523 

3,410 

Beans 

6,460 

5,739 

7,861 

7,163 

Ooifoo 

66,853 - 

60,163 - 

63,676 - 

60,295 - 

Cotton 

89,302 “ 

06,673 « 

171,995 » 

74,567 « 

Sugar 

356,268 - 

420,236 - 

405,046- 

425,436 - 

Heuequen 

113 » 

102 


133 ® 

Chick-peas 

38 

61 > 

82 ^ 

80 » 


- Unit, pound 
* Unit, metric ton 


Cotton production in 1928 was 60,376 metric 
tons (132,826,320 pounds), the wheat yield was 
300,211 metric tons (660,463,656 pounds), and 
the tomato production, 88,831 metric tons (105,- 
427,388 pounds). In 1926 there were 5,584,- 
892 cattle, 1,035,782 horses, 686,213 mules, 
850,041 donkeys, 2,607,688 sheep, 5,423,950 goats 
and 2,902,949 pigs. 

Manufacturing. Manufacturing in Mexico 
is limited but growing. The textile industry 
was, in 1929, the most important. In 1926 the 
145 cotton textile manufactories had 30,500 
looms, 780,000 spindles, consumed 41,500 metric 
tons of cotton and employed 43,199 w^orkers. 
In 1929 there were 173 factories, employing 49,- 
628 workers, and producing 39,554,000 kilograms 
of material annually. Other important manu- 
facturing industries are boots and shoes, with an 
average annual production of 8,000,000 pairs 
from 771 plants; lumber works; flour mills, of 
which there were 197 producing 41,208,000 
pesos’ worth annually; hat factoiies, producing 
annually 11,000,000 pieces; many chemical 
industrial establishments. Five cement facto- 
ries have a total annual capacity of 310,000 
metric tons. Various difficulties kept native 
production down, and large amounts had to be 
imported annually. Sugar production was esti- 
mated at 180,000 metric tons during the 1927-28 
season, as compared with 184,000 tons in 
1926-27. 

Commerce. The last year for which official 
figures were available was 1927. Imports then 
were valued at 346,588,000 pesos, and exports, 
including petroleum, at 624,364,000 pesos. (Two 
pesos equal one dollar.) In 1913, imports were 
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Valued at 192,292,462 pesos and exports at 300,- 
405,552 pesos. It is significant that, despite dis- 
turbed political conditions, Mexico’s trade was 
maintained throughout the long period of revo- 
lutions. The year 1915 marked the lowest level; 
imports were 52,821,306 pesos and exports 251,- 
202,988 pesos. The highest trade totals were 
registered in 1921, when imports were 508,074,- 
097 pesos and exports 728,227,156. Principal 
Mexican imports are textiles, foodstuffs, iron 
and steel products, and various manufactures. 
The leading sources of imports are the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
Principal exports are crude petroleum, raw 
minerals, henequen (sisal), coffee, vanilla, and 
cotton. The chief countries of destination are 
the United States, France, Great Britain, and 
Germany. In 1913, Mexican imports weie di- 
vided as follows: the United States, 50 per cent; 
Germany, 13 per cent; Great Britain, 14 per 
cent; France, 9 per cent; all others, 14 per cent. 
In 1920 these percentages were: the United 
States, 70.5 })er cent; Germany, 7.4 per cent; 
Great Biitain, 7.4 per cent; France, 4.6 per cent. 
In the same year Mexico’s exports were divided 
as follows: the United States, 71 per cent; Great 
Britain, 7 1 pei cent; Germany, 4 5 per cent; 
France, 2 3 per eent. 

Communications. Beginning with the crea- 
tion of the National Railways of Mexico in 1907, 
by which means the Mexican government ac- 
quired 55 per cent of the stock of many of the 
most iniiiortant lines, government control was 
gradually extended until in 1924 practically all 
imjiortant lines 111 Mexico were merged into 
one system, controlled and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. On .Ian 1, 1926, the railways ivere 
returned to private management under Govern- 
ment supervision. In 1027 Mexico had a total 
of 19,086 miles of railway lines. Direct rail 
service between the west coast and Mexico City 
and fiom Guadalajara to the Arizona border was 
jirovided with the completion of the Southern 
Pacific lines between Tepic, Nayarit, and La 
Ouemada in 1927. Statistics for the National 
Railways are given in the accompanying table. 
There are in Mexico 84,292 miles 01 telegraph 
wires and 130,265 miles of telephone wires. In 
192({, 57,563 telephones were in service. 

STATISTICS OP THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS OP 
MEXICO 




1913 

1923 

1926 

Lenfrth of line 

miles 

6,089 

8,440 

8,473 

Locomotives 

number 

729 

1,172 

1,982 

Passenger cars 

“ 

653 

573 

528 

Freight cars 
Freight curried 

14 

19,774 

14,431 

13,477 

1000 met. tons 

5,931 

6,504 

9,232 

Freight ton-miles 

millions 

1,247 

1,393 


Gross receipts 

1000 Mexicon dollars 67,370 « 105,681 » 116,963 
Passenger service 

1000 Mexican dollars 12,941 31,892 39,315 

Freight service “ 40,309 66,648 77,648 

Gross receipts, equivalent 

$1,000 28,043 “ 61,281 « 67,183 

" Including miscellaneous receipts not shown sepa- 
ately. 


Finance. Government revenues for 1927 were 
306,872,517 pesos and for 1928, 300,506,615 pesos, 
as compared to estimated revenues for the two 
years of 334,342,229 pesos and 290,000,000 pesos. 
Expenditures in 1927 were estimated at 326,- 
000,000 pesos and in 1928 at 296,000,000 pesos. 
The estimates for 1929 were; revenue, 288,428,- 
600 pesos; expenditure, 288,013,392 pesos. Re- 
ceipts from import duties mounted from 64,- 


983,871 pesos in 1927 to 73,822,291 in 1928 and 
the income tax returns rose from 17,460,825 
pesos in 1927 to 19,273,036 in 1928. The 1928 
tax on petroleum production brought only 6,- 
780,307 pesos, as compared to 13,053,403 in 1927. 

During January, 1927, the Mexican govern- 
ment twice borrowed from the International 
Committee of Bankers of Mexico to complete 
payments on its foreign debt service and the 
year closed with the Government in arrears on 
the scheduled payments. The Secretary of the 
Treasuiy also announced the impossibility of 
meeting interest on the public debt in 1928. Ac- 
cording to the International Committee, tlie 
funded debt, in default since 1914 except for 
75,000,000 pesos paid between 1923 and 1927, 
was 1,091,429 jiesos on Jan. 1, 1928. Of this, 
the Republic owed 872,913,327 and the National 
Railways, guaranteed by the Government, owed 
263,435,903 pesos. The floating debt was 161,- 
500,500 pesos, in addition to which there were 
outstanding Agrarian bonds of 220,000,000 pesos 
and damage claims by foreigners of 270,000,000, 
making a total of nearly 2,000,000,000 pesos. 

Education. The school system in Mexico is 
largely under government control. From 1896, 
earnest attempts were lepoatedly made to bet- 
ter the general standard; lack of funds anfi. dis- 
turbed political conditions interfered seriously 
with projected improvements after 1910. The 
Constitution of 1917 made school attendance 
compulsory for all children under 15 ^ears of 
age. This same document forbade the establish- 
ment or direction of piimary schools by religious 
bodies of any denotni nation, but there remained 
a comparatively large number of such schools 
established throughout the country. In recent 
years, states passed individual laws aimed at 
religious schools, but these were not rigidly en- 
force. See below under Jlisfory. 

In 1928, the Secretary of Education published 
the following statistics, somewhat incomplete, 
on the status of the schools throughout the Re- 
public on October, 1927; Total number of 
schools was 15,479, divided as follows; Kindei- 
gartens, 378; rural schools, 10,136; other 
elementary schools, 4467 , secondary and prepara- 
tory schools, 67 ; normal schools, 65 ; professional 
schools, 57; schools of fine arts, 23; and tech- 
nical, industrial, commercial, and vocational 
schools, 278. Schools supported by the Federal 
government were attended by 252,988 boys and 
161,276 girls, while in those supported by the 
states and municipalities, there were 402,616 
boys and 348,525 girls. Pupils in private 
schools numbered 17,298. The total for the na- 
tion was therefore 1,183,333. On July 1, 1928, 
the university enrollment was 9379. See Immi- 
gration. 

History 

From the accession of Gen. Victoriano Huerta 
as provisional president on Feb. 18, 1913, until 
the defeat and flight of Adolfo de la Huerta in 
1924, Mexico passed through a series of revolu- 
tionary disturbances in which foreign economic 
interests, especially those of the United States, 
were so significantly involved as almost to over- 
shadow the domestic issues. From the outset, 
the Huerta government was in ill favor with the 
Washington administration, partly because 
Hueita was considered to have been responsible 
for the killing of the deposed President Madero, 
on Feb. 23, 1913; partly because President Wilson 
believed Huerta’s rule to be an obnoxious “mili- 
tary despotism”; and partly, as the letters of 
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Walter Hines Page disclose, because a strong 
suspicioii prevailed at Washington that Huerta 
was merely the tool of Lord Cowdray, the British 
oil magnate. By refusing to recognize Huerta, 
President Wilson had made it almost impossible 
for the provisional government to borrow money. 
By lifting the embargo on arms, on Feb. 3, 1914, 
the American government gave valuable assist- 
ance to the rebels, for they controlled the north 
and alone could purchase munitions in the United 
States. 

It is doubtful whether the ensuing struggle 
between Huerta’s Federalist forces and Carran- 
za’s Constitutionalists was plainly between despo- 
tism and deiiiociacy. The conflict was really 
due to a complexity of interacting causes, in 
which could be discerned the ambitions of niili- 
taiy leadeis, the meddling of foreign interests 
whose great property rights made Mexico a pe- 
culiar concern, etc. Piesident Wilson’s “watch- 
ful waiting” policy materially influenced the out- 
come. Huerta was soon lieset by enemies on the 
north, the west, and the south. The coup de 
grace was struck when American suspicious aloof- 
ness turned into direct interference. The arrest 
of Ameiican marines bound on a peaceful errand 
at Tampico on Apnl 9 was immediately apolo- 
gized for, but Admiial Mayo’s insistence that a 
salute bo rendeied to the flag, m which he was 
reluctantly Bup])orted by Wilson, and Huerta’s 
refusal unless the Mexican flag be similarly sa- 
luted, led to the break 

On April 21, American marines landed at Vera 
Cruz and seized the customhouse, 18 being killed 
and 70 wounded in the ensuing fighting The 
storm of resentment was universal in Mexico. 
Carranza might have joined Huerta in defying 
the United States had it not been for the cooler 
counsels of Villa Mediation by Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Chile failed to find a solution, and in 
July Cairanza’s generals met and decided to con- 
tinue fighting Huerta. This turn of affairs has- 
tened Huerta’s fall; he resigned on July 15. His 
successor, Francisco Carbaial, remained in office 
less than a month. On August 13, a protocol 
was signed ai ranging for the peaceful capitula- 
tion of Mexico City. On August 15, General 
Ohregon rode into the capital at the head of 
15,000 men and on August 20, Carranza made his 
triumphal entiy. 

Carranza’s accession failed to inaugurate the 
peaceful reign of democracy. The bandit Zapata 
continued his lawless activities and different gen- 
erals headed separate revolts. Villa, who de- 
clared war on September 23, was the most for- 
midable. When the fighting showed no decisive 
results, Carranza called a convention of military 
delegates, who at Aguascalientes on October 30 
decieed the retiiement of both Carranza and Villa 
and elected Gen. E. Gutierrez provisional Presi- 
dent. Carranza refused to heed the decree, estab- 
lished himself at Puebla, abandoned the capital 
to Zapata and Villa, and occupied Vera Cruz, 
which the Americans liad evacuated. 

For the next two years, the history of the coun- 
try is the story of the varying fortunes of Villa 
and Carranza, of Constitutionalists and “Conven- 
tionists.” A third party, for a brief time, was 
injected into the squabble when Gutierrez, who 
had been unseated on Jan. 17, 1915, gathered a 
force and established headquarters at Pachuca. 
Although, in February, Villa defeated both Guti- 
errez and Carranza at San Luis Potosi in sepa- 
rate battles, his star soon began to decline. In 
three disastrous attempts to capture Celaya from 


General Obregon, he lost more than 20,000, killed 
and wounded. In May, he had to give up Mon- 
terey and suffer defeat at Paredon and Trinidad 
Station. 

In all these forays, Mexico City was always the 
focal point, being taken and retaken by the op- 
posing forces, to the serious injury of the popu- 
lation, native and foreign. The plight of the city 
and foreign protests over destruction of life and 
property caused President Wilson to issue a dec- 
laration of policy in which he held out a promise 
of aid to any party capable of winning a decisive 
victory. On invitation of the United States, the 
representatives at Washington of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Bolivia, Guatemala, and Uruguay 
assembled in a conference for the consideiation 
of Mexican affairs, and on August 11 called on 
the warring factions to get together to discuss 
their differences. Villa consented, but Carranza 
refused. The conferees met again in New York 
on September 18 and decided that recognition 
would be accorded that group which could give 
evidence of power to protect life and property 
Three weeks later, they accorded de facto recog- 
nition of Carianza, Colombia and Nicaragua 
joining a little later. Immediately aftei, 200 
of Zapata’s officers laid down their arms, and 
Gutieirez likewise siiiiendcred. Villa alone re- 
mained. His next move was startling and could 
be interpreted only as the result of a desire to 
force American intervention. On Jan. 11, 1910, 
a band of Villaists stopped a train near Santa 
Ysabel, removed a party of 19 engineers on their 
way to open a group of mines, and in cold blood 
killed all but one. 

Indignation in the United States reached fever 
heat. Resolutions were immediately introduced 
in Congress demandiiifj intervention; the Piesl- 
dent’s “watchful waiting” policy was strongly 
attacked Only calmer counsels prevented the 
passage of the resolutions and the forcing of the 
President’s hand. Information divulged by Sec- 
retary Lansing indicated how precarious was the 
position of Americans in Mexico and on the bor- 
der. Figures showed that 76 Americans had been 
killed in the three years preceding Jan. 1, 1916 
Of these, 24 had been killed from causes arising 
directly out of revolution, 44 by bandits, Indians, 
and civilians; and 8 in a lailroad accident which 
was a result of the disordeis Between 1913 and 
1915, 20 American civilians, 16 American soldiers, 
and 62 Mexicans were killed on the American side 
of the border. 

Two months later the events occurred which led 
the United States to intervene directly. On 
March 9, the border town of Columbus, N. M., was 
suddenly raided at night by some 1500 Villistas, 
and 11 civilians and 9 troopers were killed. 
With the almost unanimous consent of Congress, 
the President dispatched a punitive expedition 
under General Peishing across the border in hot 
pursuit of Villa. Carianza’s conduct throughout 
the preceding discussions had been extremely un- 
gracious. Conditions laid down by him, though 
onerous, were accepted; the pursuing forces were 
not to cross the line within six miles of any town 
on the border or to occupy any city or town ; rail- 
roads could be used only in case trains were not 
guarded. From Casas Grandes, three divisions 
of troops radiated in different directions Near 
Guerrero, a clash took place which resulted in the 
rout of Villa and his men. The most important 
conflict, during the chase, ironically enough, took 
place between Americans and official Mexican 
troops. On April 12, a detachment of cavalry, 
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about to encamp outside the city of Parral, was 
suddenly attacked in the rear and both flanks 
and compelled to retire to a nearby village for 
shelter Only the arrival of reenforcements at 
nightfall prevented the occurrence of what might 
well have been a tragedy. 

Villa, however, was not heard from, though the 
American occupation continued. In May, (Gen- 
erals Scott and Funston met with Generals Obre- 
gon and Trevino, but without result On May 22, 
(^airanza, in a long note in which he questioned 
the sincerity of American purposes, demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of the American troops. 
The Ameiican reply was the sending of all avail- 
able legulars to the bolder and the calling out 
of the militia of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
On June 18, the entire organized militia and na- 
tional guard of all the other States were called 
into the service. By July 31, 112,000 militia 
tioops weie transpoited to the border Border 
raids continued from time to time, and small 
detachments occasionally crossed the boundary 
line 111 puisuit. On June 20, iSecretary lousing 
replied to C'airanza and bluntly refused the with- 
draw'al of the American troops On the same 
day, American tioops weie attacked at Carrizal 
by Mexicans and after a hot figlit were compelled 
to retreat The Americans killed and w'oiinded 
numbered 1 0 j the captured, 24. A few days later, 
the piisoners w’cre iclcased. During the follow- 
ing month, the American troops gradually with- 
diew northward. On July 4, in a note to the 
State Depaitmeiit, Carranza suggested mediation 
on the part of Latin-American countries as a way 
out of the ditticultics. Fiom Sept If), 1016, to 
Jan. 15, 1917, a commission assembled in the 
United States, but it was made up of only Amer- 
ican and Mexican delegates VVJiile the commis- 
sioners sat, civil w'ar again broke out In Octo- 
ber and November, 1916, Villaists wcie active in 
the iieighboi hood of Chihuahua During the pro- 
longed sittings of the commission, it became evi- 
dent that the only leal (|ue8tion under discus- 
sion was the light of the United States to send 
punitive expeditions into Mexico. On No\ ember 
24, a protocol w^as signed by all the delegates 
which called for Ameiican withdrawal in 40 days, 
though the United States leserved the right to 
pursue bandits who had invaded American terri- 
tory. It w^as not clear in 1917 |ust what had 
been accomplished Mexico lefused to accept the 
protocol; the problem of giiaidiiig the Ameiican 
border W’as left unsoh'cd , and those huger ques- 
tions of international lelations which had been 
the peculiar conceiii of President Wilson were not 
touched on. On Feb. .5, 1917, the withdrawal of 
troops fioin Mexico was conijilete, and the militia 
on the frontier was rajndly being reduced about 
the same time that Henry P. Fletcher, American 
Ambassador, left tor Mexico. 

On Oct. 22, 1916, delegates had been elected to 
the Constitutional Assembly. This body, repre- 
senting only adlieients of a dc facto government, 
met at (^iieretaro on December 1, and by Jan. 31, 
1917, it had completed a new fundamental law. 
The document contained many advanced provi- 
sions, the presidency could lie held for only a 
single ti^rm; suffrage was to be universal without 
distinction of sex, a radical labor code provided 
for an eight-hour day, the minimum wage, com- 
pulsory jirofit sharing, and a free employment 
bureau ; the religious orders were expropriated, 
their churches, schools, and hospitals confiscated, 
and the schools secularized. The most famous 
provision, Article 27, restored communal lands 


to Indian villages ; authorized each state or terri- 
tory to fix the maximum area which any person 
might own and to subdivide excess holdings; de- 
prived religious organizations of the right to own 
land; and, pro^lhbly most important of all, de- 
clared ownership of all minerals and petroleum 
resources to be vested “in the nation.” Only 
Mexicans by birth or naturalization were to have 
the right to acquire ownership of lands or to ob- 
tain mineral and oil concessions; foreigners could 
receive such rights only by agreeing to renounce 
their rights of ap]jeal to their homo governments. 

On Mai. 11, 1917, Carranza was elected Presi- 
dent. Most of the events of the next three years 
hinged on Article 27. It had been incoiporated 
111 the constitution against Carranza’s wishes and 
as a result of the agitation of the more radical 
followers of Obiegon Immediately on its pio- 
inulgation, state after state formed agrarian 
commissions which jirocceded to coiiliscate and 
redistribute the land in the interest of the Indian 
]M»oiis. Carranza, in oider to check these local 
commissioim, found it necessary to appoint a 
National Agiarian Commission for the adminis- 
tration of the matter on a more scientific basis. 
It thus became evident that something like an 
agrarian i evolution had been started Intel na- 
tional complications soon arose to thwart this 
attempt at putting the Mexican house in order. 
The nationalization of the subsoil struck at the 
foieign ownership of the very rich oil fields in 
Mexico 

On Feb 19, 1918, the Mexican government pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate this policy by imposing area 
taxes and giound taxes on foicign concessions 
Other decre(‘s of a similar puiport followed during 
the year. Protest, of course, N\as inevitable, and, 
as events pioved, unavailing. On Apiil 2, Mi. 
Fletcher, on behalf of the American government, 
filed a note declaring that “the seizure of ])iop- 
erty at the will of the soveieigii without legal 
process equitably administered and without pio- 
vision for )ust compensation has always been 
legarded as a denial of justice and a cause for 
diplomatic lepiesciitatioii.” The lefusal of for- 
eign opeiators to conform with the go\ernmental 
decree was followed by a refusal to issue dull 
pel nuts. The lowei Mexican courts upheld the 
Government; not until much later was the air 
cleared. Appeal taken to the Supreme Uouit 
finally brought in 1922 the decision that wdiile 
under Aiticle 27 the right of owneiship by the 
state to all subsoil lesouices could not be ques- 
tioned, nevertheless all individuals and companies 
who had purchased projierties foi the expiess 
purpose of exploiting their miiieial and oil de- 
jiosits weie to be ])iotected in their ]>iivate rights. 
The ictroactive charactei of the article w^as tlieie- 
fore disclaimed On this basis, drilling permits 
were once more issued in 1922, and partial opei- 
atioiis were inaugurated aftei a four-yeai cessa- 
tion of actnities. 

The ensuing years of CJarranza’s administia- 
tion could baldly be characterized as fulfilling 
the high democratic hopes entertained for the 
Constitutionalist mov’eineiit. Peace, of course, 
Mexico never enjoyed. Banditry continued to 
operate in defiance of the Mexican soldiery, 
though possibly with their connivance, too. In 
reprisal for Mexican ouiiages, American border 
troops often found it necessaiy to cross the fron- 
tier in pursuit of raiders. During 1919 alone, 
more than 300 serious outbreaks were reported 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
A particularly flagrant act was the capture and 
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holding for ransom of William Jenkins, a United 
States consular agent, on October 19. Despite 
the strong protests of the State Department, the 
Mexican government refused to release Jenkins 
on the ground that he was implicated in his own 
abduction. On December 4, however, he was sud- 
denly set free. While commerce increased under 
Carranza and taxes were being collected more 
widely than before, anarchy in government was 
consjncuous. Official corruption flourished; dis- 
sension among the leaders added to the prevail- 
ing unrest ; the constitution, with its radical pre- 
tensions, was flagrantly disregarded. How un- 
stable affairs weie, the events of 1920 indicated. 
As the presidential election campaign progressed 
through 1919 and 1920, it liecame evident that 
Obregon, with the support of the army, the radi- 
cals, and the foreign interests, was going to win 
over Carranza’s nominee. Carranza’s action was 
typical. Obregon was summoned to Mexico City 
under arrest. Meanwhile the state of Sonora 
had broken out into open revolt because of Car- 
ranza’s attempt to control it. By the end of 
April, the West and North were under arms. In 
the interim, Obregon had made his way safely 
from Mexico City to the insurgents* camp and 
was in the field. On April 23, the i evolutionists 
proclaimed a new provisional government with 
Adolfo de la Huerta as President. On May 7, 
after the city of Vera Cruz had capitulated to 
the insurgents, Carranza fled from the capital and 
made for the seacoast, ostensibly to escape the 
country. His flight was inqieded at almost every 
step. On May 21, after having surrendered him- 
self to the troops of General Herrera, he was 
treacherously shot and killed while asleep in a 
hut near the village of Tlaxcalantongo in Puebla. 

On May 24, 1920, the Mexican Congress chose 
Adolfo de la Huerta as provisional President, in 
the September election, Obregon was victorious, 
meeting with only a nominal opposition. He was 
inaugurated on December 1. Obregon’s adminis- 
tration was marked by steady progress. His sym- 
pathies with labor and the agrarian elements were 
indicated in legislation designed to further their 
prosperity through the enforcement of the labor 
code and the agrarian articles of the constitution. 
The restoration of lands formerly held by villages 
and tribes, which had been expropriated by indi- 
viduals, steadily proceeded, and so did the parti- 
tioning of the great estates. During the first 
half of 1923 alone, over 600,000 acres were re- 
stored and 1 ,500,000 acres turned over to peasants 
by the Mexican Agrarian Commission Federal 
lands, including water rights, were thrown open 
to homesteaders. No attempt was made to inter- 
feie with the Socialist regime of Governor Cor- 
nllo in Yucatan. From 1921, the rehabilitation 
of the railways made a continuous advance ; even 
building was undertaken on a large scale. The 
army was reduced to 50,000 men, and the pay of 
the official bureaucracy was cut. 

A consistently friendly attitude was displayed 
toward foreign nations and their nationals. On 
July 13, 1921, President Obregon invited all in- 
terested countries to send representatives to con- 
stitute a permanent Mexican Claims Commission; 
in November, France, Great Britain, Italy, Spam, 
and the Netherlands accepted. Steps were taken 
to clear up the tangle of the national debt. In 
September, 1921, Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. arrived in Mexico for the pur- 
pose of effecting arrangements for the funding 
of the bonds held by Americans, British, French, 
Dutch, and Belgians. The accrued interest on 


Mexican external bonds now amounted to some 
$200,000,000. In September, 1922, an agreement 
was reached with the international bankers by 
which the Mexican government pledged itself to 
set aside annually for the service of the debt the 
entire proceeds of the oil export tax, 10 per cent 
of the gross revenues of the national railways, 
and all the net operating revenues of these rail- 
ways. Late in 1922, the first interest payment 
on the bonded indebtedness was deposited in New 
York. Nothing exhibited better the honest pur- 
poses of the administration than the attitude 
adopted toward Article 27. 

In spite of an active interventionist propaganda 
carried on in the United States by oil interests, 
to which Senatois King and Fall lent their influ- 
ence, Obregon refused to be turned from his 
course He declined to formulate a treaty with 
the United States, based on the recognition of 
American property rights, before his own govern- 
ment was recognized. In 1922 he signed a decree 
declaiing that Article 27, in accordance with 
the decision of the Mexican Supreme Court, was 
not retroactive ; but further concessions he would 
not make. The responsibility for nonrecognition 
now shifted to the United States, for Mexico had 
met all foreign demands relative to the external 
debt, the outstanding claims, and the retroactive 
character of the offensive constitutional article. 
The United States delayed until the spring of 1923, 
when two American commissioners were dis- 
patched to Mexico City to treat with the Govern- 
ment. During the course of the ensuing negotia- 
tions, the Mexican goveinrnent evinced a 
conciliatory disposition by enacting a new pe- 
troleum law on April 26 ; it confirmed the validity 
of concessions obtained befoie May 1, 1917, but 
required concessionaires to revalidate their claims 
within three years. 

Likewise, Obregon endeavored to facilitate a 
settlement of the land problem by increasing the 
size of estates permitted to individual owners and 
by granting immunity from expropriation to 
large irrigation companies having colonization 
contracts with the Federal government. A provi- 
sion for indemnification, in public bonds, of land- 
owners who had suffered from confiscatory 
measures between 1913 and 1917, failed to satisfy 
the American commissioners, who demanded pay- 
ment in money. Not until August 15 was a final 
agieement reached. 

In regard to oil and minerals, the subsoil rights 
acquired and exploited by American companies 
before May 1, 1917, were validated, but the pro- 
visions of the constitution were to be applied 
after that date. The same understanding was 
applied to agrarian lands, so that all titles ac- 
quired after 1917 were subject to the agrarian 
reform laws. To this agreement were appended 
conventions calling for the creation of two mixed- 
claims commissions, one for the settlement of 
American claims arising from disorders of the 
revolutionary period, the other to deal with all 
other claims of nationals of either country 
against the other. 

In accordance with this agreement, the United 
States formally recognized the Obregon govern- 
ment on Aug. 31, 1923. France quiefiy followed 
suit, but the British Foreign Office continued to 
withhold recognition, perhaps because of uncer- 
tainty regarding the security of British oil inter- 
ests. On its part, the Mexican government car- 
ried out the agreement in regard to oil rights 
by a decree dated Nov. 10, 1923; subsoil rights 
acquired and exercised, or about to be exercised. 
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prior to the promulgation of the constitution in 
1917, were respected, but henceforth in aH titles 
to land included in the national domain, the na- 
tion’s ownership of subsoil resources was to be 
expressly reserved. The land agreement did not 
prevent energetic continuation of Obregon’s pro- 
gramme of land reforms. On the contrary, al- 
most 300,000 hectares were distributed between 
August 4 and November 20, under a decree per- 
mitting landless citizens to claim homesteads on 
public land. 

The agreement with the United States was 
undoubtedly the outstanding event of the year 
1923, but notable also were the adoption of a 
budget allotting $15,000,000 for payment on the 
international debt account, the assassination of 
the once prominent revolutionary leader, Fran- 
cisco Villa, on July 20, the expulsion of the papal 
representative. Mgr. Filippi, and the beginning 
of a momentous electoral campaign. The two 
last-mentioned occurrences require further notice. 
Mgr Filippi incurred the displeasure of the Gov- 
ernment by participating in an open-air religious 
ceremony to celebrate the laying of the corner- 
stone of a shrine in defiance of tne orders of the 
governor of the state (Guanajuato). The Fed- 
eral government promptly supported the governor 
in his piohibition of Catholic ceremonies ont-of- 
doors, and Mgr. Filippi was compelled to leave 
Mexico at once. 

This episode evoked protests not only from the 
Vatican but from llonian Catholic organiza- 
tions in Mexico itself and in other couiitiies, but 
it was only one of numerous anti-clencal meas- 
ures The law passed by the Durango State Ueg- 
islature later in tlie same year, limiting to 25 
the number of clergy foi each icligious denomina- 
tion in the state, which at that time had over 
200 priests, was a typical manifestation of the 
anti-Catholic feeling prevalent among many of 
the local politicians. Such interferences with 
religious liberty alienated many of Obregon’s sup- 
porters and were in some measure lesponsible for 
the organization of a counter-movement, modeled 
on the plan of the Italian Fascist!, to defend, 
among other things, the interests of the Catholic 
Church. 

The presidential campaign, in anticipation of 
the elections sclieduled for July 5, 1924, was be- 
gun quite early in 1923 and soon overshadowed 
all other interests President Obiegon himself 
was debarred from becoming a candidate for le- 
election under the terms of the constitution of 
1917, but two members of his cabinet appeared 
as candidates for nomination by the government 
party, the Cooperatists. General Plutarco Calles, 
resigning his jiost as Minister of the Interior, 
appeared first in the field, in September, and an- 
ticipated an easy victory as President Obregon’s 
personal choice; but a majority of the Co- 
operatista Party, it develojied, preferred the 
Finance Minister, Adolfo de la Huerta, who had 
played a consjiicuous rtile in the recent negotia- 
tions with the United States. After seemly hesi- 
tation, de la Huerta yielded to the promptings 
of his friends, resimed from the ministry, and 
in October entered the lists against Calles. Pres- 
ident Obregon now hastened to support his pro- 
t^g6, Calles. Through the new Finance Minister, 
Alberto Pani, Obregon accused de la Huerta of 
gross extravagance and responsibility for Mexi- 
co’s virtually bankrupt condition. Nevertheless, 
the Cottperatista Party, assembling in convention 
at Mexico City, defiantly nominated de la Huerta 
as its candidate, and the latter promised to stand 


on the Codperatista platform of promoting co- 
operative enterprises, indemnification of land- 
owners for estates divided among the peasants, 
and protection of municipal home rule. 

The Social Reform Party, the National Inde- 
pendent Party, and several other organizations 
likewise rallied to de la Huerta’s standard, in 
support of what might be called liberal conserva- 
tism, i.e., agrarian reform of a moderate type. 
Genera] Calles, on the other hand, was nominated 
by the National Agrarian Party, and pledged him- 
self not only to maintain the constitution but 
also to carry out the agrarian reform in a 
thoroughgoing fashion and to champion the in- 
terests of the workingmen. A minor candidate 
was General Flores, nominated by tlie Reformed 
Revolutionary Party. Meanwhile excitement had 
been raised to an extraordinary lieight by vaiious 
provincial elections, important because each fac- 
tion was eager to control the local governmental 
machinery and thus to secure victory in the com- 
ing natiiuial contest. In several of these local 
contests, blood was shed. Claiming that the Fed- 
eral administration was interfering in the state 
elections and violating state sovereignty, the de 
la Huerta faction resorted to desperate measures. 
On Dec. 5, 1923, they issued the Plan de Vera 
Cruz, a plan for a new insurrection, and at once 
the military forces in the states of Vera Cruz, 
Chihuahua, Miehoacan, Tamaulipas, and San Luis 
Potosi accepted the call to rebellion. Once more 
the country fell a prey to civil war, with all its 
accompaninieTits of lianditry, confiscation, and 
“executions ” The rebels soon gained other 
states, Yucatan, Oaxaca, Guerrero, Guanajuato, 
Jalisco, Colima. Their armies moved against the 
capital. In the provinces, the movement clearly 
revealed its conservative character; its energy 
was directed hardly less against “reds” and labor 
unions than against the Obregon government. 
Ostensibly, however, the aims of the rebels were 
declared by dc la Huerta to be the respect of life 
and property, legislation rcgaidiiig the rights of 
labor and capital, indemnification for expropri- 
ated laiidowneiR, respect of elections, abolition of 
the death penalty, woman suffrage, and educa- 
tional reform. 

Other reasons for the rebellion were later di- 
vulged, or alleged, by President Obregon. Offi- 
cials of the Aguila Oil Company, it was charged, 
had aided the de la Huerta forces, although on 
the other liand, Doheny, American oil operator, ad- 
mitted lending the Obregon government $5,000,000 
to suppress the rising; there was some giound 
for suspecting, therefore, that this new civil war, 
like some of its prcdecessoi s, was at least tainted 
with oil. Yet another cause of the break between 
Obregon and his former lieutenant was disclosed 
by the President; during the Ijamont negotiations 
of 1922, de la Huerta had obtained Oliregon’s con- 
sent to an otherwise unacceptable debt settlement 
by telegiaphing to him the news, subsequently 
revealed to be untrue, that Lamont had guaran- 
teed the basis of a new bank to aid in the financial 
reconsti notion of Mexico Without this bank, 
the debt settlement had proved unduly burden- 
some. In the light of this charge, it seemed 
almost jiaradoxleal that the United States gov- 
ernment should have favored Obregon against de 
la Huerta ; yet such was the ease The United 
States government sold arms to Obregon, refused 
arms to the rebels, and threatened a naval dem- 
onstration against the latter in January, 1924. 

Thanks in part to the benevolence of Washing- 
ton and also to the loyalty of large elements in 
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the Mexican population, notably of organized 
labor, Obregon emerged victorious. Although 
several notable successes were achieved by the 
Huertista forces under their able commander, 
General Estrada, in December, 1923, the tide soon 
turned. The Federal forces recaptured the im- 
portant railway centre of Puebla on December 22 
and began to press back the lines which had been 
closing in on the capital Throughout January, 
1924, the opposing armies were deadlocked. 
Early in February, Obregon ’s troops took the sea- 
ports of Vera Cruz and Tuxpaii; soon afterward 
Guadalajara fell ; the states of Michoacan, Guan- 
ajuato, Jalisco, and Colima were reclaimed; sev- 
eral of the insiiigent armies were dispersed, and 
their cominandeis captured or put to flight By 
the end of Match, the rebels had lost all except 
portions of Yucatan, Campeche, Tabasco, and 
Chiapas, and the outcome had become sufiiciently 
clear to wan ant Chailes B. Wairen in presenting 
his credentials on March 31 as Ambassador from 
the United States. In Apiil, Yucatan and Chia- 
pas were cleared of rebels. De la Huerta him- 
self fled from Mexico. Rounding up the rem- 
nants of the once imposing Huertista army was 
a slow process, but it had been virtually com- 
pleted by the date set for the presidential elec- 
tions, July G. 

One unfoitunate aftermath of the Ilueita re- 
bellion was the failure of the Mexican govein- 
ment to meet the payments due on June 30 under 
the Lamoiit-de la Hueita agreement Not only 
had the civil war made heavy drains on the 
Treasury, but, President Obregon explained, he 
had la^en unable to obtain a foreign loan; more- 
over, the obligations incurred by the agreement 
were accepted on the basis of de la Huerta’s 
“false” statement that he had obtained the prom- 
ise of a loan foi irrigation works and for the 
establishment of a central bank of issue. Failing 
this loan, it had been impossible, even by the most 
drastic economies and saenflees, to fulfill the 
bargain of 1922 

Witli de la Huerta eliminated, General Calles 
was able to enter the elections without formid- 
able opposition. Calles himself had suspended 
his political campaign to seive in Obregon’s army 
against the iiisuigeiits and resumed his candi- 
dacy only in the last week of March, 1924, after 
the danger had been averted. More distinctly 
than ever he was now stamped as the approved 
candidate of the Obregon government; and more 
than ever, in view of the Huertistas’ attacks on 
labor radicalism, he was su])ported by the work- 
ing classes as well as by peons hungry for land 
and by the middle-class liberals. He openly in- 
dorsed the radical land-refoim policy of Emili- 
ano Zapata, thus winning favor with the peas- 
antry. He voiced a wish that wages in Mexico 
might be as high as in the United States, a wish 
that was not less effective politically because it 
was utopian. Yet, he took pains to dissociate 
himself from Bolshevism'oi “red” Socialism. His 
opponent. General Flores, stood on a platform of 
“progress, older, and honesty,” and was generally 
supposed to enjoy the support of conservative 
business and landed interests, the moderate wing 
of the working class, the moderates, and Catho- 
lics of clerical tendency. The election was held 
on July G in what for Mexico may be considered 
an exceptionally peaceful manner It resulted in 
an easy victory for Calles. During the five 
months’ period before he assumed office, the Pres- 
ideiit-elect went on a tour of Europe and the 
United States. In addresses made on this tour, 


he expressed his admiration for the United States 
and his good will toward Americans, especially 
the laboring classes. He proclaimed that his 
principal task as President would be to “raise 
the social conditions of the laboring classes to a 
higher plane.” 

During the latter part of 1924, relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States considerably 
improved, as evidenced by the arrangement of a 
postal convention between the two countries, dis- 
cussion of a commercial treaty, etc. ; but with 
Great Britain, a highly strained situation which 
had aiisen out of the Mexican government’s de- 
mands in May and June for the withdrawal of the 
British representative, Mr. H. A. C. Cummins, 
became woise. Mr. Cummins was charged with 
addressing insulting letters to the Mexican gov- 
einmeiit relating to attacks by brigands on an 
Englishwoman, Mis. Rosalie Evans, on her prop- 
erty in the state of I’uebla. The British gov- 
ernment finally lecalled Mr. Cummins and bioke 
off diplomatic relations, and J^resideiit Obregon 
closed the Mexican consulates in London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow. With Japan, cordial rela- 
tions were signalized by the signing of a treaty 
of fiiendship and commerce on October 8, and 
with Russia, by the presentation of credentials by 
S. Petskovsky, new Russian Soviet Minister to 
Mexico, on November IG. 

Inaugurated President on Nov. 30, 1924, Gen- 
eial Calles indeed faced a situation filled with 
difficulties Here and there, the fires of revolt 
were still smoldering. The agrarians, made ar- 
rogantly asseitive by the division of the great 
estates, were guilty of frequent excesses. The 
Treasury was empty, salaiies of government em- 
ployees were months in arreais, service on the 
foreign debt was suspended. Although the 
United States had faithfully supported Obregon 
in the i evolution, its conservative government 
was waiting with loserve to see what eouise his 
reputedly more radical successor would take. 
Piesident Calles addiessed himself to his task 
with a characteristic vigor and forthrightness 
which at once 8tam])ed his administiation with 
a strongly positive chaiacter and raised up ene- 
mies in so many directions that for a while his 
position was highly piecarious. Ills announced 
programme included first of all a restoiation and 
maintenance of public order, then the rehabili- 
tation of the country’s finances, and finally the 
furtherance of social reforms, including espe- 
cially the continued division of the land and 
especial attention to the education of the In- 
dians and all the poor. Bcatteied bands of i chela 
and bandits in the outlying districts were fol- 
lowed up and brought under ifedei al control. 

The new policy of retrenchment in government 
expendituies quickly became operative. Hun- 
dreds of superfluous employees weie dismissed, 
the expensive officer list of the army was dras- 
tically cut, the number of troops reduced, and 
waste in many other directions eliminated. As 
a result, government finances showed a rapid and 
progressive improvement. Civil employees were 
paid in full in February. By the end of March, 
a Treasury surplus of 18,000,000 pesos was shown 
and by September 1, the President was able to 
report a reduction in the deficit from 41,600,000 
pesos to 1 4,300,000 pesos through the payment of 
back salaries and other old debts, and a net 
surplus of 25,500,000 pesos. 

While the administration was distinctly a labor 
government, it took a firm stand against the more 
radical labor tendencies. On May 5, President 
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CalleR vigorously denied a statement by M. 
Tohitchenn, Soviet Foreign Minister, that the 
recognition of llussia by Mexico had made the 
latter country a base for communist propaganda. 
The threat of a general strike in May in sympa- 
thy with an oil- workers’ strike in Tampico 
brought from him the statement that he would use 
all the force at his command to prevent disorder. 
On the other hand, the Government supported 
several strikes, including a number against for- 
eign-owned companies. It was one such strike 
which initiated a long jieriod of conflict with the 
United States. In April, the state of Vera Cruz 
seized the plant of the American-owned light and 
power company of Jalapa, where the em^doyees 
weie on strike, and the Federal government, re- 
plying to a note of protest from Ambassador 
iSlielJield, uphold the action Mi. SheflTield went 
to Washington to confer with the President and 
the Secretary of State. On June 12, Mr. Kellogg 
announced that conditions 111 Mexico weie un- 
satisfactoiy and that the United States would 
continue to support the Calles government “only 
HO long as it piotects American interests and lives 
and complies with its international engagements 
and obligations.” He further mentioned icports 
of 1 evolution in such a manner as to imply possi- 
ble Ameiicaii support. The statement brought 
an immediate and spirited response fiom Presi- 
dent Calles to the ellect that American pioperty 
was being piotected and that Mexico “does not 
accord to any foieign countiy the right to inter- 
vene in lier domestic affairs.” 

In May and June, the new administration faced 
serious domestic difficulties. Agrarian radicals 
were seizing land illegally and had to be sternly 
supjnossed. Kebel plots, including one to assas- 
sinate the 1 ’resident, were uncovered. Tlie Ko- 
maii Catholic Chinch was alienated by the Oov- 
eiiiment’s lejiortcd support ot a strong sejiaiatist 
movement, hut the administration maintained 
its ]>(>sition stoutly against these various perils, 
and the midsummer ciisis was safely passed. 
Hiplomatie relations with Gieat Britain were re- 
sumed 111 Se[)temhei. 

In tlie elosiiig months of 1925 a eontroveisy 
witli the United States developed which, during 
the following >eai, was to become extiemely 
acute This was a disjmte over two laws 1 elat- 
ing, lespcctivelvi to ownership of land and <»il 
ill Mexico, by foreigners, which were passed in 
December to hung into ojieiation provisions of 
Aitiele 27 of the 1917 constitution. The land 
law prohibited all ownership of land and water 
by aliens within 100 kilometers of an interna- 
tional boundary or 50 kilometers of the coast, as 
well as possession of stock 111 any company own- 
ing land in those zones. Elsewhere, aliens might 
hold stock in companies owning laud, mining 
concessions, etc, provided they would regard 
themselves as Mexican citizens insofar as this 
ownershij) was concerned and renounce tlie right 
of protection by their own governments; but 
aliens might be only minority stockholdeis where 
land was used for agiieultuial pui poses, and they 
weie required to reduce their holdings to 49 per 
cent or less in such companies within ten years. 

The netrolcum law reaffirmed the Government’s 
owiiersiiij) of all oil in its natural deposits and 
lequircd owiieis of petroleum properties to apply 
for confirmation of their titles, the understanding 
being that full ownership rights would be re- 
placed by concessions to run fifty years from the 
time exploitation had begun. Through Ambassa- 
dor Sheffield, the United States at once protested 


(January, 1926) that the laws were retroactive 
and confiscatory and conflicted with the guaran- 
tees given when the Obregon government was 
recognized in 1923. A long series of notes fol- 
lowed, the controversy finally reaching the stage 
where Secretary Kellogg, on October 30, stated 
that he wanted to point out so clearly as to leave 
no room for misundei standing the extremely crit- 
ical situation affecting the relations between the 
two countries. 

The petroleum law went into effect on Jan. 1, 
1927, and the land law on January 21. I'lie 
latter was generally complied with, and eoiitro- 
versy over it died out. Under the former, how- 
ever, Piesident Calles revoked the drilling per- 
mits of a number of companies whicli had not 
applied for confirmation of their titles. A tcmpii- 
rary court injunction kept them in operation 
for a while, and the Government showed no great 
zeal in pressing its policy. A spirit of concilia- 
tion in llic attitude of the Amciican government 
brought a quick response from Mexico The 
cause of the controversy was finally removed en- 
tirely when the Mexican Supreme Couit, in No- 
vember, 1927, declared ceitain provisions of the 
law unconstitutional and the Mexican Congiess 
in Deccmlicr repealed them. 

Early in 1926, tlie Governnient was confronted 
with another controversy winch quickly took on 
inajoi pi opoi tioiis. This was tlie conflict which 
arose wuth the Koman Catholic Church 111 Janu- 
ary and February of 1926, when the Episcopate 
repudiated Articles 3, 5, 27, and 130 of the con- 
stitution making all chinch buildings the prop- 
erty of the state, piohihiting religious schools, 
and bariiiig alien ministers of leligioii The 
Government responded b\ announcing tliat these 
provisions would he imniediafoly put into effect. 
(Jhuich pi Opel tv was dcclaied to bo nationalized 
and foieign priests and nuns wen* oidered to 
leave the eountiy. All piivate schools weic or- 
dered to legister with the Goveinment and to cut 
all connections with religious organizations A 
gieat storm of piotest aiose throughout the 
whole Homan Catholic woild. In the United 
States, strong pressuie was brought on the 
Goveiiinieiit to intervene, hut without avail. 

On July 3, the Mexican gov'crnmcnt issued a 
decree setting foitli in detail the niaiiner in which 
the constitutional provisions w^rc to be applied, 
and it was announced that all churches which 
did not coiifoim would be closed after Julv 31. 
Protests jioured 111 from Homan Catholic organ- 
izations abroad and the Pope leiiionstiated di- 
rectly with President Calles. A lay organization 
of Koman Catliolics in Mexico called for an 
eeoiioinic boycott. The heads of the church, with 
the Pope’s approval, aiinoiiuced that all icligious 
services of tiie chuich throughout Mexico would 
be discontinued after duly 31 ; but the Govern- 
ment adhered to its policy. Seveial thousand 
churches were closed and eveiy thing eonnected 
with religion was taken out of the schools. The 
hearty support of labor was evinced in a parade 
of 50,000 in Mexico City on August 1. Church 
officials held several conferences with the Presi- 
dent in August, and presented a petition to Con- 
gress for a modification of the constitution, but 
it was rejected in the Chamber by an almost 
unanimous vote. Mexico thereupon entered on 
a long period of dissension, with affairs hover- 
ing always close to the line of organized violence. 
The church constantly accused the President of 
Bolshevist motives and the Government continu- 
ally charged the churchmen with inciting rebel- 
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lion. Armed claslies occurred here and there, 
the most serious in 1926 being the uprising of 
the Yaqui Indians in September, whi(^ was long- 
drawn-out but did not reach alarming propor- 
tions. 

Toward the close of 1926, yet another contro- 
versy stirred for a while the troubled waters of 
Mexican political life. In Nicaragua, Mexico 
recomized the Liberal Sacasa as President, while 
the United States recognized Diaz. In January, 
1927, President Ooolidge in a message to Congress 
charged Mexico with aiding the Sacasa cause 
with military supplies and aiming at the control 
of the Nicaraguan government to the detriment 
of American interest. This, President Calles 
promptly denied. For a while, the irritation of 
the United States over this matter, coming as it 
did when the situation was particularly strained 
from other causes, threatened an armed conflict; 
but the Nicaraguan situation gradually adjusted 
itself and the crisis passed. 

The state of suppressed warfare between church 
and state in Mexico continued throughout 1927. 
On April 19, a bloody massacre occurred at Li- 
mon, when a band of rebels stopped a passenger 
train, murdered neaily all the 52 soldiers of its 
escort, and fired the train, killing and wounding 
a large number of passengers. The Government 
laid the outrage as well as many less serious out- 
breaks at the door of the Catholic Episcopate, 
which vigorously denied any connection with plots 
of violence. Six church dignitaries were de- 
poited following the Limon affair, and many 
others later. By some it was believed that the 
long series of kiduanings, murders, and other 
crimes were inspired by powerful interests work- 
ing to embroil Mexico with the United States and 
bring intervention. Some color was lent to this 
theory in March and April, when it was disclosed 
that a large number of military documents had 
apparently been stolen from United States ar- 
chives, skillfully altered to include threats 
against Mexico, and placed in the hands of the 
Mexican government. This plot linked itself with 
the publication in certain American papers 
toward the close of the year of a number of al- 
leged official Mexican documents purporting to 
show actions by Mexico in Nicaragua, etc., un- 
friendly to the United States. A Congressional 
investigation in the United States left practically 
no doubt that they were forgeries. Continued 
disorders in Mexico culminated finally in a short- 
lived but threatening revolt in October arising 
out of the {lolitical situation. By an amendment 
to the constitution adopted in December, 1926, 
providing that a man might be elected to more 
than one term as President if the terms were not 
successive, the way had been paved for the re- 
turn of General Obregon to power. Opposing 
liim were Generals Francisco Serrano and Ar- 
nulfo Gomez. All three represented much the 
same political ideas; but the two latter, regard- 
ing their chances as hopeless in view of the at- 
titude of the Government, joined hands in 
precipitating revolution. It was soon suppressed 
and both leaders were executed, as well as a 
large number of their followers. 

In the late months of 1927, relations with the 
United States underwent a surprising and grati- 
fying transformation. Ambassador Sheffield, who 
favored a much more assertive policy toward 
Mexico tlian the Coolidge administration had 
adopted, resigned in June. He was succeeded in 
October by Dwight W. Morrow, who quickly 
eudeaied himself to the Mexican people and gov- 


ernment by his fair and sympathetic attitude. 
A non-stop flight by Lindbergn from Washing- 
ton to Mexico City also had its influence in cre- 
ating a more cordial feeling for Americans. 
With the removal of the chief cause of the differ- 
ences when the oil law was repealed, the feeling 
between the two countries presently came to be 
marked by an almost cordial good will. 

Although the resistance of the Homan Catholic 
Church continued and arrests for fomenting dis- 
turbances were numerous, that difficulty also 
seemed to be approaching a settlement through 
compromise early in 1928. In July, however, the 
country was thrown into a fresh ferment by the 
assassination on July 17 of General Obregon, 
who had been elected President without opposi- 
tion on July 1. The assassin was a young stu- 
dent named Jos^ de Toral. For the moment, it 
seemed that, the crime would precipitate civil 
war. Obregon’s party, the Agrarians, charged 
the Labor Party, led by Luis Morones, with re- 
sponsibility for the murder and Morones was 
forced to resign from the cabinet and go into 
hiding. President Calles, however, acted quickly 
to avert a clash. He placed an ObrCgon leader in 
the position of Chief of Police of Mexico City, 
and three days after the murder, publicly ac- 
cused the Catholics of having instigated it. The 
crisis was thus passed without an armed clash 
between the two factions. Torars confession 
showed a fanatical religious motive and he in- 
sisted that he was alone in perpetrating the 
crime. His trial was delayed until November 2. 
He was condemned to death and was executed on 
Feb. 10, 1929. A nun, Mother Superior Maria 
Concepcion, was tried with him as the “intellec- 
tual author” of the crime and was sentenced to 
20 years imprisonment. A remarkable dem- 
onstration on the day of ToraPs funeral showed 
that the fires of religious revolt still burned 
hotly. 

On September 25, the Mexican Congress se- 
lected a civilian, Emilio Portes Gil, as provisional 
President to serve from Dec. 1, 1928, to Feb. 5, 
1930. He had been Governor of the State of Ta- 
maulipas and when elected was Minister of the 
Interior. President Calles, declaring that he 
would never again be a candidate for public of- 
fice, retired to private life at the end of his term ; 
but he was not long to remain in retirement. 
On Mar. 3, 1929, the most formidable revolution- 
ary movement since the Huerta revolution of 
1924 broke out. It was headed by General Jesus 
Maria Aguirre, military commander of Vera 
Cruz, and other military and political leaders. 
The movement was soon shown to be merely a 
drive for power by ambitious military chieftains, 
and was not inspired or particularly supported 
by Catholic organizations. President Gil im- 
mediately appointed General Calles Secretary of 
War and he at once took charge of the campaign. 
At the outset, the revolt enjoyed some successes, 
notably the capture of the port of Vera Cruz; 
but its fate was practically decided when the 
newly inaugurated Hoover administration in the 
United States promptly threw its support to the 
Mexican government and war supplies came 
pouring in from the north. Vera Cruz was re- 
captured on March 11 and the Federal forces 
turned to the northwest, where in western Coa- 
huila and southeastern Chihuahua, they contin- 
ued their successes. Hebei forces concentrated 
at Torreon, but General Escobar, their leader, 
was forced to evacuate the city on March 18 on 
the approach of Calles’ army. A decisive en- 
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gagement occurred near Jiminez on April 1 and 
2 and resulted in a complete rout for the revolu- 
tionists. By the first of May, the rebellion had 
completely collapsed, and General Calles re- 
turned in triumph to Mexico City on May 12. 

On June 21, 1929, the Government announced 
the settlement of the long controversy with the 
Roman Catholic Church. The agreement was the 
result of a number of conferences between Presi- 
dent Gil and the Roman Catholic prelates, 
headed by Archbishop Ruiz, the papal delegate, 
and Bishop Pascual Diaz. Ambassador Morrow 
also was credited with effective influence in the 
settlement. The agreement left the church prop- 
erties in the hands of the Government, provided 
for religious instruction only within the 
churches themselves, and permitted tlie church 
to designate the priests who should register in 
accordance with Mexican law, thus acknowledg- 
ing, it was claimed, the corporate rights of the 
church. The settlement was hailed with de- 
light throughout Mexico, and services were soon 
resumed after the long three-year suspension. 

In the summer of 1929, President Gil took ac- 
tion to secure the adoption of an advanced labor 
code. He requested the assent of state legisla- 
tures to a change in the constitution to permit 
the Federal Congress to pass such a code, and on 
July 20, CongiesH met in extra session at his call. 
The code lequires every able-bodied citizen to 
learn a trade or profession, provides for obli- 
gatory employee insurance; establishes an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week; recognizes the 
right to" strike, without violence; sets up labor 
courts; provides for a minimum wage, etc. The 
proposed laws met with vigorous opposition on 
the ])art of organized commercial and business 
interests. 

MEXICO, CtJLTURE OF. See Ethnography. 

METER, nu'er, Adolf (ISflfl- ). A Swiss 
neurologist, born near Zurich. He studied at 
many universities in Europe and in 1892 came to 
the United States, where he was on the staff of 
the ITiiiversity of Chicago and of several hospi- 
tals. Fiom 1902 to 1910, he was director of the 
Pathological Institute for the New York State 
Hospitals and after 1910 professor of psychiatry 
and director of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital. He is a 
member of many medical and scientific societies 
and wiote much on neurology, pathology, and 
psychiatry. 

MEYER, Eduard (1855- ). A German 

histoi lan (see VoL. XV) He was a professor 
in the University of Berlin from 1902 to 1927. 
Among his later works are Die Aufgahen der 
Boheren Schule ttnd die Oesfaltung des Ge- 
schichtsunterrichts (1918); Casarn Monarchic 
und das Prtnzipat des Pompeius (1919) ; Preus- 
sen und Atfien (1919); hi'spf'ung und An fang 
des Chnstentums (1920-22); Die Enfwirklung 
des ffudentums und Jesus von Nazareth (1921). 

MEYER, Herman Henry Bernard (1804- 
) . An American bibliographer, born in New 
York City. He studied at Columbia University 
and at Pratt Institute Library School and was 
for several years engaged in the profession of 
engineering. After 1905 he was on the staff of 
the Library of Congress (as chief bibliographer, 
1908-23, and as director of legislative reference 
service since 1921). He has collected a private 
library of over 10,000 volumes on fine printing 
in America, first editions, etc. He compiled 
many bibliographies, including Inland Water- 
ways of Europe (1910); Employees Lwtbility 


and Workman's Compensation (1911); Capital 
Punishment (1912); Europe and International 
Policies (1914); Divorce (1915); Monroe lk)C’ 
trine (1919); Scientific Management (1920); 
Treaty-Making Power (1920) ; and Income Tax 
(1921); and published A Brief Guide to the 
Literature of Shakespeare (1915). 

MEYERHOF, Giro (1884- ). A German 

physiologist, born in Hanover. He was edu- 
cated at the Wilhelm Gymnasium, Berlin, and 
received the degree of M.D. from Heidelberg 
University in 1909. He taught physiology in 
various positions in the University of Kiel, until 
1924, and in 192.3 was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in medicine jointly with A. V. Hill (q.v.) for 
his work in the physiology of muscle. He be- 
came director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
of Physiology of the University of Heidelberg in 
1929. He is credited with no major work, but 
since 1909 he has made many contributions on 
physiological subjects to periodical literature. 

MIAMI CONSERVANCY FLOOD PRO- 
TECTION. gee Floods and Flood Protec- 
tion. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution at Oxford, Ohio, founded in 1809. 
The student enrollment increased from 651 in 
1914-15 to 1783 in 1927-28 (exclusive of sum- 
mer session ) ; and the enrollment in the summer 
session of 1928 was 717; the faculty membership 
in the autumn of 1928 was 130, as compared with 
51 in 1914-15; and the number of volumes in 
the library had inci eased from 47,000 to 96,000. 
The value of 250 acres of campus, 25 buildings 
and equipment, was $3,304,000, and the income 
fiom the State of Ohio for maintenance, from 
gifts, fees, and income on investments for 1927- 
28 was $709,115. Oxford College for women, an 
institution founded in 1830, was merged with 
Miami in 1928; a school of business administra- 
tion was opened in the autumn of 1928; Ogden 
Hall, for men, was completed at a cost of $350,- 
000 in 1925 and in the same year, East Wing, of 
McGuffey Hall, Industrial Education Building, 
and an observatory with full equipment, were 
erected; a girls field house was erected m 1926; 
Oxford Retreat was converted into a men’s 
dormitory in 1927; and Irvin Hall, a recitation 
building, and steel stands on the athletic fields, 
were added to the plant in 1928. Alfred Horatio 
Upham, A.M., Ph.D., a Miami alumnus and since 
1921 president of the University of Idaho, was 
inaugurated as president of the university in 
October, 1928^ 

MIASXbwSXY, Nikolai Jakovlevitch 
(1881- ). A Russian composer, born in 

Novogeorgievsk. He began his musical educa- 
tion under Glifere and Kryzhanovsky, and then 
attended the 8t. Petersburg ('onservatory (1906- 
11), where his teacheis weie Liadov and Rimsky- 
Korsakov. In 1914-20 he served in the Russian 
Army. In 1021 he settled in Moscow as profes- 
sor of composition at the Conservatory there. 
In Russia, he is regarded as the most impoitant 
living composer next to Glazunov. He wrote 
eight symphonies (C m., Cjf m., A m., E m., D, 
Eb, B in.. A) ; two symphonic poems. Nevermore 
(after Poe) and Alastor (after Shelley); Sin- 
fonietta, in A, an overture; two string quartets; 
foui piano sonatas, and a ’cello sonata. 

MICHAEL I, (1921- ). King of Ru- 

mania, ruling during his minority through a 
C’ouncil of Regency composed of his uncle. Prince 
Nicholas; George Buzdugan, former president of 
the High Court of Cassation; and M. Cristea, 
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Patriarch of Rumania. He was born at the cha- 
teau of Pelischor, Smaia, the son of Prince Carol 
and Princess Helen, and succeeded to the throne 
upon the death of his grandfather, King Ferdi- 
nand J, July 20, 1927. Prince Carol had pre- 
viously renounced his right to the throne. 

MIGHAfiLIS, ml-kA-a'lis, Sophus (1866- 
) A Danish author (see VoL. XV). His 
later publications include: Hellener og Barharen, 
a novel of the Persian wars (1914); Digte, 
poems (1919); Dommeren and Htmmelakibet, 
two novels (1921); Manden fra Elba, a play 
(1921); Romersk foraar oq andre digte, poems 
(1921); Bolhlomater, poems (1926); AhaHard 
og HSlotse, a play (1926) ; and Portiigxsxske og 
brattilianske 8 one tier with Ferreira d ’Almeida 
(1927). From 1926 to 1927, he was joint editor 
of Danmarka N ationallitteratur. 

MIOHELSON, Albert Abraham (1862- 
). An Ameiican physicist (see VoL. XV). 
He was made a foreign associate of the French 
Academy in 1920, served as president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in 1923, and in 1926 
became “distinguislied service” professor at the 
University of Chicago He has continued his 
researches on the velocity of light at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington Sec Physics. 

MICHIGAN. The twenty-second State in 
size (57,980 s(iuare miles) and the seventh in 
population ; capital, Lansing. The population 
increased from 2,810,173 in 1910 to 3,668,412 in 
1920, a gain of 30.6 per cent; estimated popu- 
lation, 1928, 4,591,000. The white population 
rose from 2,785,274 (1910) to 3,601,627 (1920) ; 
Negro, from 17,115 to 66,082; native white, from 
2,189,723 to 2,874,992; and foreign-born white, 
from 695,524 to 726,635. The urban population 
of the State increased from 1,327,044 to 2,241,- 
560; the rural decreased from 1,483,129 to 1,- 
426,852. The giowth of the principal cities was 
as follows* Detroit (qv.), 1910, 465,766; 1920, 
993,678; Grand Rapids (q.v.), 112,571 to 137,- 
634; Flint (q.v), 38,550 to 91,599; Saginaw, 
50,610 to 61,903; Lansing, 31,229 to 57,327 
The phenomenal growth of Detroit was due to 
its extraordinary industrial development, chiefly 
in the manufacture of automobiles and their 
accessories. 

Agriculture. Michigan is one of the most 
important agricultural States. Conditions have 
reflected the fluctuations of production and value 
during the period following the War. The 
general situation is discussed in the article Ao- 
BTCrLTURE and in separate articles on the chief 
agricultural products. The number of farms de- 
creased from 200,960 in 1910 to 196,447 m 1920 
and to 192,327 in 1925. The area of land in 
farms, after a slight increase in 1920, decreased 
by 5 3 per cent or to 18,036,290 in 1925 The 
improved land in farms totaled 12,925,521 acres 
in 1920. Crop land acreage (1925) was 9,671,- 
381. The total value of farm property rose 
from $1,088,858,379 in 1910, to $1,763,334,778 
in 1920 and declined to $1,523,976,902 in 1925. 
The average value pei farm was $5261 in 1910, 
$8976 in 1920, and $7924 in 1925. The prices 
of farm land increased materially while stimu- 
lated by war prices for farm products. In 
interpreting these values, the inflation of the 
currency incident to the World War is to be taken 
into consideration. The percentage of land used 
for agricultural purposes in 1910 was 51.5; in 
1920, 51.7; in 1925, 49.0. Of the total number 
of farms in 1925, 161,974 were operated by own- 


ers; 1234, by managers; and 29,119, by tenants. 
The corresponding flgures for 1910 are 172,310; 
1961 ; and 32,689. White farmers in 1920 num- 
bered 195,714, compared with 206,014 in 1910; 
colored, 733, compared with 946. Farms re- 
ported as under mortgage, 78,758 in 1920, di- 
minished to 70,853 in 1925. The total number 
of cattle in 1920 was 1,586,042; in 1925, 1,406,- 
467. Dairy cows numbered 1,256,141 in 1920; 
806,201 in 1925; sheep, 1,209,191 in 1920 and 
1,066,217 in 1926; swine, 1,106,066 in 1920 and 
855,368 in 1925. The estimated production of 
the principal farm crops in 1928 was as follows: 
Corn, 51,135,000 bushels; wheat, 14,202,000; 
oats, 58,461,000; rye, 2,366,000; barley, 8,100,- 
000, potatoes, 35,802,000; hay, 4,327,000 tons; 
and sugar beets, 428,000 short tons Compara- 
tive figures tor 1913 are corn, 56,112,000 bushels; 
ivlieat, 12,776,000; oats, 45,000,000; rye, 5,362,- 
000; barley, 2,108,000; potatoes, 33,600,000; and 
hay, 2,520,000 tons 

Mining. Michigan is an important producer 
of two minerals, iron ore and copper, the rela- 
tive production of which, in the period starting 
with 1914 is indicated by the following figuies: 
For iron ore, the production in 1914 was 10,- 
796,200 long tons; 1916, 18,071,016; 1918, 16,- 
899,.341, 1919, 15,438,930; 1920, 17,610,742, 1921, 
7,283,492; 1922, 12,457,856; 1926, 16,699,984. 

Of copper, there was produced m 1914, 164, .344,058 
pounds; in 1915, 26.5,283,378, 1916, 273,692,.52.5 ; 
1917, 255,710,128; 1918, 226,794.139; 1920, 154,- 
695,073; 1921, 86,370.028; 1922, 121,712,.365 ; 
1926, 175,381,565. The decrease in output of 
both iron and copper ores in the period around 
1920 was due chiefly to the general business 
depression whose results were shown in dimin- 
ished use of iron and cojiper. There are also 
produced manganifei ous ore, salt, sand and 
gravel, and stone. Jn the production of salt, 
Michigan was first among the States in 1926. 
Production of cement in 1926 totaled $19,499,788. 
The coal production in 1928 was 617,342 tons 
valued at $2,631,000. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1926 was $1.30,- 
860,609, compared with $166,338,818 in 1920; 
$122,973,774 in 1919; $158,312,121 in 1918; and 
$57,743,555 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Michigan is one of the most 
imjMirtant manufacturing States. It ranks first 
in the automobile industry, which has acquired 
great importance in Detroit and other cities. 
In 1920 there weie 28 cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, forming 51.6 per cent of the total 
population of the State; and in 1919 these re- 
ported 81.8 per cent of the total value of the 
State’s products In 1909 there were 9159 manu- 
facturing establishments in the State; 8305 in 
1919; 5598 in 1925; and 5800 in 1927 Wage 
earners in manufactories numbered 471,242 in 
1919; 508,573 in 1925; and 488,8.56 in 1927 
Capital invested amounted to $583,946,965 in 
1909 and $2,340,954,312 in 1919. The value of 
the products in 1909 amounted to $685,109,169; 
in 1919, $3,466,188,483; in 1925, $4,372,996,324; 
and in 1927, $4,244,941,132. The extraordinary 
increase in the value of the products about 1919 
was due largely to the change in industrial 
conditions brought about by the War, and cannot 
properly be us^ to measure the normal growth 
of manufactures. Increase in the number of 
persons engaged in manufactories, however, 
clearly indicates a decided growth in the manu- 
factures of the State. The most important in- 
dustry in point of value of product is the 
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manufacture of automobiles, the output of which 
in 1909 was valued at $96,051,000; in 1914, $398, > 
289,000; and in 1919, $1,620,383,000; in 1925, 
$1,520,296,128 not counting bodies and parts to 
a total of $921,901,337. Foundry and machine- 
shop products weie valued in 1909 at $45,399,- 
000; in 1919, $324,354,000. The manufacture of 
steam, gas, and water engines, which developed 
chie/iy after 1914, attained in 1919 a value of 
$101,989,440. Shipbuilding had a product val- 
ued in 1909 at $5,034,000 and in 1919 at $8.5,- 
155,000. The chief manufacturing city of the 
State is Detroit, having 2(tt0 manufacturing 
establishments in 1909, with iPproduct valued at 
252,939,000; in 1919, 2176, with $1,234,.520,000; 
in 1925 its pioduct was $1,599,340,000. Detroit 
IS the chief city in the country in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles and ]>arts. (Irand Kapids, 
the city of great furniture-manufacturing estab- 
lishments, in 1909 had 524 factories whose total 
pioduetion was valued at $42,231,000; in 1919, 
(ill, with $109,13.5,000; in 192.5, products valued 
at $145,706,000. Othei important manufactur- 
ing cities are Flint, Ijansing, and Saginaw. 

Education. Kducatioiial pi ogress in Michi- 
gan has been steady and marked. In i elation 
to the othei States of the Union, according to 
the reports of the Hussell Sage Foundation, 
Michigan rose from nineteenth place in 1910 
to tenth in 1918. Only nine States made a more 
rapid giowlh in the period 1890-1 918. Legisla- 
tion enacted in recent yeais includes laws ]irovid- 
ing for a minimum term of nine months, foi one 
year of professional wotk above a four-year high- 
school course for teachcis, and State supervision 
of piivate, parochial, and denominational schools; 
a consolidated school law under which 43 tural 
high schools had been organized at the end of 
1923; a tuition law whieh furnished high-school 
advantages to the students of inaccessible com- 
munities; and vStatc-aid measures for partially 
impoverished districts and for classes for various 
typos of handicapped children. There has been 
conspicuous growth of the normal schools and 
tcaclicrs’ colleges and a sweeping increase in en- 
lollineiit, together w'lth much new building, in the 
iioimal schools, the university, and the land-grant 
college. The sehool po])ulati()ii of the State, the 
total number of minors of 5 to 17 years, inclusive, 
was 992.785 in 192.5-26, and the enrollment in 
the public schools w'as 871,083, as against .595,- 
725 in 1913 Expenditure in the public day 
schools in 192.5-26 was. cuirent, $76,5,54,6.55; 
outlays, $22,892,604. The percentage of illiter- 
acy m Michigan decreased from 4.2 in 1910 to 
3 9 in 1920. Among the native white jmpula- 
tion, it decreased from 1 3 to 0.8; and among 
the Negro, from 6.9 to 4.9. Among the foreign- 
born, there was an increase of from 9.6 to 10..5. 

Finance. State expendituies in the year 
ended .Tune 30, 1927, as reported by the U S. 
Department of Commerce, were, for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $.52,- 
610,366 (of which $16,473,879 was aid to local 
education) ; for conducting public services, $107,- 
.503; for interest on debt, $4,310,218; foi peima- 
nent improvements, .$20,993,112; total, $78,021,- 
199 (of whieh $22,658,709 was for highways, 
.$0,918,611 being for maintenance and $15,740,- 
098 for construction). Revenues were .$77,4.55,- 
784. Of this, property and special taxes formed 
49.5 per cent, departmental earnings and charges 
for officials* services 8.7 pei cent, and sales of 
licenses an<l gasoline tax proceeds 32 7 per cent. 
Property valuation was $8,106,019,642; State 


taxation thereon, $20,334,245. Net State funded 
debt on June 30, 1927, was $74,909,093. There 
were outstanding $50,000,000 of highway 
bonds. 

Legislation. A war loan of $5,000,000 was 
authoiized for carrying on recruiting service and 
for caring for the dependents of enlisted men. 
The Legislature of 1919 authorized the creation 
of a State police force It also created an 
Industrial Relations Commission and a State 
public utilities commission. Statutes defin- 
ing and punishing criminal syndicalism and 
sabotage weie passed. In 1921 the Legislature 
appro\ed a constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing a bond issue of $30,000,000 for the soldieis* 
bonus. This amendment was ratified at an elec- 
tion in April of tlie same year. Bills weie 
passed consolidating 33 departments, commis- 
sions, and bureaus into live departments, and 
a State administiation board was cieated. A 
special session in this year was held to put into 
cdlect the soldiers’ bonus A second 8[)ecial 
session was held as a result of a deficiency 
in the State appropriations, ’riie Legislature 
of 1923 passed a measuie punishing bribery of 
public employees, enacted a measure making it 
unlawful to jmblish or to accejit wagers on laces, 
games, or uncertain events, passed a umforin 
flag law, made the sale of naicotics a felony; 
amended the child-labor laws, and gave to the 
State Prison Comniission the management of 
industiial plans foi prisoners A special session 
of the Legislatuie was held in Scpternlier, 1923, 
to rearrange the State senatorial districts and 
to reappoition the congressional distncts as 
constitutionallv required, but d deadlock pre- 
vented enactment In 1923 (governor Gioesbeck 
inaugurated a system for building State concrete 
loads on State account with prison labor. A 
State tax department under three coinmissioneis 
was created in 1925, proMsion made for commer- 
cial foiest leseives with exemption from annual 
property taxation A two-ceiit gasoline tax was 
imposed iii 1925, it was raised to three cents 
in 1927; fourth offenders were rendered liable 
to life imprisonment, and flogging for robbery 
with arms was legalized. 

Political and Other Events, Henry Ford, 
the automobile ruamifacturer, uas for a tune, 
after 1914, a political figure in the State and 
nation. Eleetums \Aere held in 1914 for gov- 
ernor and othei State officers and for a Congress- 
niaii. The Deniociats reelected Woodbridge N. 
Ferris as goxoinoi, but the lernainder of the 
State ticket elected was Republican. The Re- 
publicans also earned the Legislature. A “blue 
sky” law passed l»y the Legislature of 1913 was 
declared invalid iii 1914 by the Federal Court 
of the casteiii district of Michigan. The 1916 
Legislature reenacted the law in valid form. 
At the presidential profcience piimary election 
in April, 1916, Henry Ford received a plurality 
of the Republican votes, and the State delega- 
tion voted for him on the first ballot at the 
national convention, but later swung to Hughes. 
In 191(i, Albert K Sleeper, Republican, was 
elected governor; Charles E. Townsend, Repub- 
lican, was reelected United States Senator. In 
the presidential voting, Hughes received 339,- 
097 votes; Piesidqnt Wilson, 286,77.5. At this 
election, a constitutional amendment providing 
for State wide prohibition was adopted. In 1917 
all candidates on the Republican State ticket 
were elected. On Dec. 22, 1917, four Germans 
were convicted of attempts to destroy the Wei- 
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land Canal and several bridges. As candidates 
for the Senate, Truman H. Newberry, Republican, 
and Heniy Ford, Democrat, were nominated in 
1918. Newberry was elected by a plurality of 
7567. Shortly after the election, charges of 
having expended an excessive sum in the pri- 
maries were made against him. A protest was 
filed with the Senate Committee on Elections 
against Newberry’s right to a seat, but it was 
not sustained. Albert E. Sleeper, Republican, 
was reelected governor, and the Republicans 
elected all the members of the l^egislature ex- 
cept two. At the State elections in April, 1919, 
women for the first time exercised full suffrage 
rights in Michigan. A State woman-suffrage 
constitutional amendment was ratified at the 
general election in November, 1918, after rejec- 
tion in 1912 and again in 1913. 

A proposed amendment to the liquor law, per- 
mitting the sale of light wines and beers, was 
defeated at tins election. In October 1919, the 
Federal Department of Justice began grand-jury 
proceedings in the western Michigan Federal 
court district to investigate charges of excessive 
expenditures by Truman H. Newberry in his elec- 
tion to the Senate. This body, on Nov. 29, 1919, 
returned indictments against 136 persons on the 
charge of violating the Federal laws. Those in- 
dicted included Senator Newberry, his brother, 
John S. Newberry, and many others prominent 
professionally, industrially, and politically. 
Senator Newberry and 15 others were found 
guilty. An appeal was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, and the convictions were 
reversed on the ground that the act under which 
they were convicted was invalid in that it ap- 
plied to elections and not to primary nomina- 
tions. At the State election in April, 1919, an 
amendment was ratified authorizing the issue of 
$50,000,000 for State highway improvements. 
At this election, the entire Republican State 
ticket was elected. 

At the general election in 1920, by the largest 
majority in the history of the State, Alexander 
J Croesbeck, Republican, was elected governor. 
The Republicans carried all 13 congressional dis- 
tricts and elected every member of both Houses 
of the Jjegislature. For President, Harding re- 
ceived 762,805 votes; Cox, 233,460. A proposed 
amendment to abolish parochial schools was de- 
feated. Senator Townsend, who had defended 
Senator Newberry during the Senate investiga- 
tion and the campaign, was defeated for re- 
election in 1922; Woodbridge N. Ferris, Demo- 
crat, was elected. He was the first Democrat 
sent to the United States Senate for Michigan 
in 70 years. The Republicans, however, re- 
elected Governor Groesbeck and the rest oif the 
State ticket, carried 12 of the 13 congressional 
districts, and elected all but five of the 132 mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Several months before the general election of 
1922, a Supieme Court decision reversing the 
conviction of Senator Newberry and his political 
associates was handed down. About the same 
time, a resolution to unseat him was rejected by 
the Senate. However, directly following the 
election, Newberry resigned as Senator, and 
Governor Groesbeck appointed James Couzens, 
mayor of Detroit, to succeed him. In the State 
election of April, 1923, the Republicans elected 
their entire State ticket. Henry Ford defeated 
Senator Ferris in the Democratic primaries 
of 1924 in which he had been entered without 
his consent, after having given notice that he 


would support President Coolidge. The State 
delegation to the national convention in New 
York therefore disregarded the plurality for him 
in the primaries and presented Senator Ferris to 
the convention as Michigan’s choice for the presi- 
dential nomination. 

The presidential vote in 1924 was: Coolidge, 
874,631; Davis, 152,238; LaFollette, 122,014. 
Groesbeck was reflected governor, and Couzens 
was returned as U. S. Senator. Moves made 
from time to time to unionize the automobile 
industry of Detroit failed of result. Fred W. 
Green, Republicaji||was elected governor in 1926. 
On taking office K 1927, he undertook the re- 
trenchment of State projects of public building. 
In 1928 the presidential vote was. Hoover, 965,- 
396; Smith, 396,762. Green was reelected gov- 
ernor, and A. H. Vandeiibeig, Republican and 
Senator ^ appointment, was reelected. 

MICHIGAN, University OF. An institu- 
tion for the higher education of men and women 
at Ann Arbor, founded in 1837. The enrollment 
increased from 6258 in 1913--14 to 13,593 in 1927- 
28, of whom approximately 35 per cent were 
women, while 64 per cent were inhabitants of 
the State of Michigan, and the leniaining 36 
per cent, with the exception of 280 foreign stu- 
dents, from all parts of the United States. The 
University coinptises colleges of engineering and 
architecture, schools of medicine, business ad- 
ministration, a nuises’ training school, and a 
graduate school. The teaching staff increased 
during the period under review from 635 to 
742 members, the University libraries from 350,- 
000 to 681,025 volumes, and the income, from 
the State mill tax and appi opriation, from $1,- 
029,060 to $4,600,000, for current expenses, and 
about $4,000,000 from other sources. A laige 
number of buildings were erected during the 
|)eriod, including: Two women’s dormitories 
built m 1916, and a third completed in 1920; 
a natural science building in 1915; the general 
library and Michigan Union in 1918; a new uni- 
versity hospital begun in 1919, and opened in 
1925. New engineering shops and laboratories, 
the teachers’ training school building, the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Libraiy of American History 
building (the gift, with the library collection 
itself, of Regent Clements), and the first unit 
of the new physical science building were com- 
pleted in 1923 ; an addition to the Dental College 
in 1922 doubled its accommodations for students; 
the first unit of the literary building, the first 
unit of the new medical building, and the first 
unit of a large group of new buildings for the 
law school were begun in 1923; the first unit 
of the law club and library was finished during 
1924, the gift of an alumnus of the university, 
W. W. Cook, of New York; in 1925 the Nurses’ 
Home, a gift of Senator James Couzens, was 
opened foi occupation, and the medical school 
building in 1925-26. A building for the Thomas 
Henry Simpson Memorial Institute of Medical 
Research, the gift of Mrs. T. H. Simpson of De- 
troit, was in process of erection in the same year, 
and complete in 1926, when construction was 
begun on an architecture building and a stadium 
with a seating capacity of 70,000. In the follow- 
ing year, the university museum was completed 
and construction begun on the Michigan League 
Building for Women, to cost $750,000, and to have 
an endowment of $250,000. The outstanding 
addition to the plant in 1927-28 was a new build- 
ing for intramural sports, which was practically 
completed at the end of the year. 
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From July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1925, the sp^ial 
appropriations from the State for new buildings, 
lands, and equipment, amounted to $9,950,000; 
Senator Couzens’s gift was for $600,000, and an 
anonymous donor gave the new group of law 
buildings, while another anonymous donor gave 
$150,000 for a reseaich expedition to the Near 
East. The dental couiso of the univeisity was 
lengthened to four years in 1918. In 1921-23 
the Honorary Fellowship in Creative Art was 
held by Robert Frost, in 1923-24 and 1924-26 by 
Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate of England, while 
Mr. Frost returned to the permanent fellowship 
in literature in 1925-2G. The holder of the 
former fellowship resides at the university and 
conducts fre(juent confei ences with iiiteiested 
students. It was held in 1925-20 by Jesse Lynch 
Williams, novelist and dramatist. Marion LeRoy 
Burton, Ph I) , LL.D., who succeeded Harry 
Burns Hutchins as president in 1920, died in 
1925, and Clarence Cook Little, Sc.D., LL.D., 
became jircsident, resigning in 1929. 

MIDDLEBUBY COLLEGE. A nonsecta> 
rian institution of higher learning for men and 
women at Middlebuiy, Vt., founded in 1800. 
The College grew steadily in size from 1914 to 
1928, with an enrollment for the eailier year of 
.‘140 students, 026 in the autumn of 1928, and 
517 ill the summer session. The faculty in- 
creased fiom .*11 to 59 members, the library, 
fioni 45,000 to 00,000 volumes, and pioductive 
funds fiom $000,000 to $3,3:10,598 (1927-28). 
Income in the lattei year totaled $299,783 and 
gifts r(‘ceived, $120,219. (lifts in the preceding 
yeai amounted to $113,991, and those in 1923- 
24 totaled $545,440. In 1915 the Mead Memorial 
Chapel was gi\eii to the College by John A Mead, 
and new buildings in 1924 included The French 
Chateau, music jiractice house, and l^orter Ilosju- 
tal Exercises Mere held in Novembei, 1928, 
commemorating the opening of the college in 
1800, fixe days after the (General Assembly of 
Veimont granted it a chaiter. During its life- 
time through 1928, the (V)llege had giaduati*d 
2331 men and 919 women. Special summer 
schools of Flench, Sjianish, and English aie con- 
ducted at the college. Paul Dwight Moody, 
D 1)., succeeded John Martin Thomas, D.D , 
LL 1)., as piesident in 1921. 

l^IDDLETON, (lEOKOE (1880- ). An 

American dianiatist (see VoL XV^). He w^as 
piesident of the Diaiiiatists* Guild of the Au- 
thor's League of Ainei ica (1927- ) Among 

his later plays are Collusion (1910) ; The Road 
Totfciher (HH6) ; Polly with a J^ast (with Guy 
Bolton, 1917) , The Cave Ctrl (1919) , Adam and 
Eva (1919); The Light of the World (1920); 
Masks (1920); Cercle (pioduced in Palis, 

1922) ; The IjnKnown Lady (xxith Nazimova, 

1923) ; Accused (with E H. Sothein, 1925), 
Blood Money (1927); and many one-act plays 
for little theatres. 

MIDDLETON, St. Joim Brodrick, First 
Earl of. See Brodrkk, William St. John F. 

MIEBS, Sib Henry (Alexander) (1858- 
). A British mineralogist. He was Isirn 
at Rio de Janeiro and tiained at Eton College 
and Trinity College, Oxfoid. From 1882 to 1895, 
he was assistant in the British Museum, at the 
same time giving instruction in crystallography 
at the Central Technical College, South Kensing- 
ton. Later, he was professor of mineralogy at 
Oxford (1895-1908), principal of the University 
of T^mdon (1908-15), and vice chancellor of the 
University of Manchester and professor of crys- 


tallography (1915-26). From 1891 to 1900, he 
edited the Mtneralogtcal Magazine. In 1905 he 
was president of the Geological Section of the 
British Association. He wrote A Visit to the 
Yukon Cold Fields (1901); Report on Puhho 
Museums (1928); and many scientific papers. 
He was knighted in 1912. 

MIKKELSEN, mlk'kel-8$n, Ejnab (1880- 
). A Danish explorer (see Vol. XV). 
In 1924 he led a colonizing expedition to Scoresby 
Sound, and in the following year was in com- 
mand of an experimental filing cruise to W^est 
Greenland. Among his publications are Tre Aa/r 
par Chronlands Ostkyst (1914); Eorden for Lov 
og Ret, a story ( 1920) , translated as Frozen Jus- 
tice (1922) ; John DadCf a novel (1921 ) ; Notes 
on the Hea-ice along the East Coast of Greenland 
(1922); With Greenland ^ to Scoresby Sound 
(1925) ; and Nach barn des Nordpols (1927). 

MIKLAS, Wilhelm (1872- ). Second 

President of the Austrian Republic. Born at 
Krenis and educated at the LTniversity of Vienna, 
he became a director of high schools in a number 
of Austiian cities. As one of the leaders of the 
Christian-Socialist Party, he was a member of 
the Austrian Parliament almost continuously 
from 1907 until his election as President of the 
Republic in December, 1928. Fiom 1923 to 1928, 
he was president of I^arhament and previously 
he served as Minister of Education and in other 
important offices. He was known as an opponent 
of union between Austria and Germany 

MILAN, miPon or ni!-lhn'. The most im- 
portant industrial centre of Italy and the second 
largest city in point of population. The iiuirilier 
of inhabitants was estimated to be 941,070 in 
1928. Of all the Italian cities that have been 
carrying out a programme of renovation under 
the auspices of the Fascist government, Milan 
has probably seen the greatest change. Blocks 
of old buildings have been torn down to make 
room for new construction. Beautiful commer- 
cial buildings, hotels, and mansions line such 
modern thoroughfares as the Foro Bonaparte, 
the Via Dante, the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, and 
the Piazza of St. Mark, formerly the Gathcdial 
Square. Considerable progress also has been 
made in improving hoiibing conditions in the 
closely packed industrial quarters of the city. 
This renovation has been directed by the Podcsth, 
the head of the municipal government who, 
among other duties, directs the planning of any 
extensions of the city, as well as administering 
the water and transit service, and has absolute 
and uncontrolled maiiagemeut of the money of 
the taxpayers. 

In 1927 the construction of an underground 
railway, the first in an\ Italian city, and of a 
canal connecting Milan with Venice by way of 
the Tieino and Po rix^ers was undertaken. Milan 
also IS building an aiitioit and a harbor which 
wnll be adequately eqiiijiped to handle large 
trade. In 1918 the Palazzo Rcale, or Royal Pal- 
ace, was presented to tlie municipality by King 
Victor Emmanuel. Among its sumptuous apart- 
ments, the most remaikable are the rooms dec- 
orated by Huyez and the Salone delle Cariatidi 
with monochi oine paintings by Appiani. The 
Castel Sforzesco has been transformed into a 
museum of Roman and mediaeval antiquities, and 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Cenacolo^ or tempera paint- 
ing of "The Last Supper” in the refectory of 
Santa Maiia delle Grazie, has been successfully 
restored. In 1924 the University of Milan was 
opened. Two other educational institutions, the 
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Literary Academy and the Higher Technical In- 
Btitute, are of university rank. 

MILHAUD, mg'yd', Dabiub (1892- ). A 

French composer, born at Aix-en-Provence. 
After graduation from the Paris Conservatoire, 
he settled in Paris as composer and lecturer. 
One of the most aggressive of the futurists and 
one of tlie notorious “ Les Six,” he believes that 
the works of Beethoven and Wagner ought not to 
appear on any modern programme. In 1923 he 
visited the United States, conducting some of 
his works and lecturing at several universities. 
He wrote the operas La Br^hxa igaree (Paris, 
1923) ; Les Malheur s d*OrphSe (Brussels, 1926) ; 
a trilogy, VOreatiade, comprising Agamemnon, 
Lea Codphorea, and Lea EumSnidea (Paris, 
1927) ; Le pauvre Matelot (Paris, 1928) ; and a 
second trilogy consisting of VEnl^ement 
d*Europa, La Liberation de ThiaSe, and Ariadne 
ahandonnee (Wiesbaden, 1928) ; the ballets, 
V Homme et aon DSaire (Paris, 1921), Le Tram 
bleu, and Salade (both in Paris, 1924) ; inciden- 
tal music to Lunet*8 Eather de Carpeniraa (Monte 
Carlo, 1927); three symphonies for string 
orchestra ; two symphonic suites ; Podme for 
piano and orchestra; five string quartets; and 
other chamber music. 

MILHAUD, Gaston ( 1858-1918 ) . A French 
philosopher (see VoL. XV). With his death in 
1918, French philosophy lost a rare type of 
scholar, combining a vast fund of historical and 
scientific erudition with a creative critical mas- 
tery. He sided with the pragmatists in their 
attack on the stereotyped intellectual ism of the 
schools, but was withal a rationalist who had 
faith in reason and in spontaneous self-imposed 
discipline. His Descartes liaramt was published 
posthumously in 1921. It is a collection of 
well-documented studies revealing a side hitherto 
little known of the thinker often styled ‘'the 
patron saint of French philosophy,” 

MILITABY tHAINING CAMPS. See 
Abmiks and Abmy Organization. 

MILITIA. See Abmies and Abmy Organi- 
zation. 

MILK SUPPLY. See Dairying. 

MILKY WAY. See Astronomy. 

MILLABD, Thomas Fbanklin Fairfax 
(1868- ), An American war correspondent 

and newspaper publisher in China. He was born 
in Phelps County, Mo., and trained in the Mis- 
souri School of Mines and the University of Mis- 
souri. He became a newspaper reporter and 
editor at St. Louis ( 1 895-97 ) and war correspond- 
ent for Bcribner*a Magazine, the New York Her- 
aid, the World (New York), the London Daily 
Mail, and other publications in the Greco-Turk- 
ish, Boer, and Spanish-Aniei ican wars, the Boxer 
uprising in China, the Russo-Japanese War, and 
the World War. He founded and edited the 
China Press (1911-17) and Millard's Review at 
Shanghai (1917- ). He served as unofficial 

adviser to the Chinese delegations at the Paris 
Peace Conference, at sessions of the League of 
Nations, at the Washington Conferences (in 
1921 ) ; and on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions. 
In 1929, while he was Shanghai correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune, he was appointed 
foreign adviser to the Nationalist government of 
China. He is the author of The New Far East 
(1906) ; America and the Far Eastern Question 
(1909); Our Eastern Question (1916); Democ- 
racy and the Eastern Question (1919) ; ConiUot 
of Policies in Asia (1924) ; China — Where It Is 
Today and Why (1928). 


MILLAY, Edna St. Vincent (Mrs. Euoen 
Jan Boissevain (1892- ). An American 

author, bom in Rockland, Me. She received her 
bachelor’s degree from Vassar College in 1917 and 
since then has lived in New York City. She is 
the author of Renascence and Other Poems 
(1917) ; F%ga from Thistles (1920) ; Second April 
(1921); Aria da Capo (1921); The Lamp and 
the Bell (1921); Two Slatterns and a Kmg 
(1921); The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems 
(1923); The King's Henchman (opera, 1927); 
The Buck in the Snow (1928). Her work is 
finely conceived, and she is regarded as one of 
the foremost poets in America today. In 1922 
she won the Pulitzer Prize for the best volume of 
verse. 

MILLS, m^l, PiEBRE (1864- ). A French 

novelist and journalist (see Vo(l. XV), who was 
correspondent for the Temps during the World 
War. He developed an entertaining and artistic 
novel along the lines of the old-fashioned “ro- 
mance.” Among his later writings are Le Mon- 
arque (1914 tr. 1925) ; Sous leur dictSe (1917) ; 
Troia femmes; Histoires exotiques et merveil- 
leuses; Nuit d'amour sur la montagne (1920); 
Le bol de Chine; ou Divagations sur lea beaux 
arts, essays (1920) ; L'Ange du bizarre (1921) ; 
Myrrhine: Images exotiques et frangaises; 
Monsieur et Madame Barbe-Bleue (1922); La 
dStreaae des Harpagon ( 1923) ; L'lllustrc Parton- 
neau (1924); Le diable au Sahara (1925); 
L'icrivain, about contemporary writers (1925), 
and Christine et lui (1926). 

MILLEB, Alice Duer (1874- ). An 

American author, born in New York City. She 
graduated from Barnard College in 1899 and in 
the same year married Heiiiy Wise Miller. 
Her stories cleverly portray certain aspects of 
social life. Her works include: The Modem 
Obstacle (1903); Calderon's Prisoner (1904); 
Less Than Kin (1909) ; Blue Arch (1910) ; Are 
Women People! (1915); Come Out of the 
Kitchen (1916); Ladies Must Live (1917); 
Wings in the Night (1918) ; The Charm School 
(1919); Manslaughter (1921); Priceless Pearl 
(1924) ; Are Parents People? (1925) ; Reluctant 
Duchess (1925); The Springboard (play, 1927). 

MILLEB, David Hunter (1875- ). An 

American lawyer, born in New York City. He 
graduated from the New York Law School in 
1910 and in the year following was admitted 
to the bar. He served as special assistant in the 
Department of State in Washington in 1917 
and 1918 and was attached to the mission of 
Colonel House in Paris. During the peace 
negotiations, he acted as technical adviser to the 
American Commission and, with Sir Cecil Hurst 
of the British Foreign Office, drew up the final 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
After a short service in the Department of State, 
he became counsel to the German government on 
the Upper Silesian ^cstion before the League of 
Nations in 1921. He served in the Spanish- 
American War and was the author of Secret 
Treaties of the United States (1910); Reserva- 
tion to Treaties (1919); International Rela- 
tions to Labor (1921); The Geneva Protocol 
(1925); and many monographs and articles on 
international and legal subjects. He was co- 
author of What Really Happened at Paris 
(1921) ; The Polar Regions and Their Problems 
(1927); Drafting of the Covenant (1928); and 
Peace Pact of Paris ( 1 928 ) . 

MILLEB, Dayton Clarence (1866- ). 

An American physicist, born at Strongsville, 
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Ohio, and educated at Baldwin University and 
Princeton. During 1888-89 he was professor of 
natural science at Baldwin University and in 
1890 went to the Case School of Appli^ Science 
at Cleveland as instructor in mathematics and 
physics, becoming professor of physics there in 
1893. Dr. Miller contributed important papers 
to scientific journals on the velocity of light in 
magnetic field, relative motion of earth and 
ether, efficiency of incandescent gas light, photo> 
graphic registration of sound waves, quality of 
musical sounds, and similar subjects. Besides 
his many papers, he is the author of Laboratory 
Phystcs (1903) ; Boehm on the Flute and Flute 
Playing ( 1 908 ) ; and The Science of Musical 
Sounds (1916). He was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences and was president of the 
American Physical Society in 1926-26. 

HILLEB, John Anthony (1859- ). An 

American astronomer, born at Greensburg, Ind. 
He studied at Indiana, Stanford, and Chicago 
universities. After teaching mathematics at 
Indiana and Stanford universities, he became 
professor of mechanics and astronomy at the 
former in 1896. In 1906 he was called to the 
chair of mathematics and astronomy at Swarth- 
more College, of which he became vice president 
(1914- ), and director of the Sproul Observ- 
atory (1911- ). He was chief of the solar 

eclipse expedition sent by the University of 
Indiana to Spain in 1905 and of those sent by 
Sproul Observatory to Brandon, Colo., in 1918, 
to Mexico in 1923 and to Sumatra in 1926. His 
studies of stellar parallax, the solar corona, and 
measurements of double stars resulted in valu- 
able contributions to the progress of astronomy. 
Dr Miller is the author of Trigonometry for 
Beginners (1896), and Analytic Mechanics 
(1915). 

HILLEB, Richard E. (1875- ). An 

American artist (see VoL. XV). He was elected 
to the National Academy in 1915 and in the 
same year won the medal of honor of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition. He had 
in the previous year been awarded the Potter 
Palmer Medal and the $1000 prize of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Thomas S. Clark 
Prize of the National Academy of Design. 

HILLEBAND, m^l'rfiN', Alexandre (Ifi^^ 
). A French President and public official 
(see VoL. XV). He was again Minister of War 
(August, 1914-November, 1916), was general 
commissioner of the Republic for Alsace and Lor- 
raine (1919-20), and Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ( January-September, 1920). In 
the same year, he became President of the French 
Republic, after stipulating that he accepted only 
on condition that the firm foreign policy of the 
bloc national, which he had organized, be con- 
tinued. With the success of the radicals in the 
election of May, 1924, he was forced to resign 
(June 11). He continued as leader of the bloc 
national in the Senate (April, 1925-^anuary, 
1927, October, 1927- ). Among his later pub- 

lications were La Ouerre LihSratrtce (1918) and 
Le Retour de V Alsace t la France (1023). 

HILLIKAN, Robbsit Andrews (1868- ). 

An American physicist, born at Morrison, 111. 
He studied at Oberlin and Columbia and in 
Gflttingen and Berlin, and in 1910 became pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Chicago. 
In 1921 he became director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics at the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. His orig- 
inal researches had much to do with the com- 


position of matter. He was the first to succeed 
in isolating an electron. Professor Millikan’s 
brilliant successes gained for him the Comstock 
Prize of the National Academy of Sciences in 
1913 and the Nobel Prize in physics in 1923. 
During the World War, he was vice chairman of 
the National Research Council and afterward 
chairman of the science and research division 
of the Signal Corps, with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. In addition to membership in many 
scientific societies at home and abroad, he is a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, a member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, and since 1915 a member and foreign 
secretary of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He is the author of textbooks and other vol- 
umes which include : A Cou/rse of College Experi- 
ments in Physics (1898) ; Mechanics, Molecular 
Physics, amd Heat ( 1901 ) ; Electricity, Sound, 
and Light (1908) ; The Electron (1917) ; Science 
and Life (1923) ; Evolution in Science and Re- 
ligion (1927). 

HILLIN, Sarah Gertrude (Mrs. Philip) 
(1889- ). A British novelist, who was born 

in South Africa and privately educated. Most 
of her writings have been interpretations of 
South African colonial life and particularly of 
Negro character. Her works include Dark 
River (1920); Jordans (1923); Qod*8 Step- 
children (1924); Mary Glenn (1925); South 
Africans (1927); An Artist in the Family 
(1928); The Coming of the Lord (1928); and 
The Fiddler (1929). 

HILLS, James Edward (1876- ). An 

American chemist, born at Winnsboro, S. C., 
and educated at Davidson College and at the 
University of North Carolina. During 1900-10 
he taught at the latter university and became 
associate professor in 1904. After some years 
on the faculty of the University of South Caro- 
lina, he became professor there in 1913. In 
1921 he was appointed technical director of re- 
search and development work for the Chemical 
Warfare Service at Edgewood Arsenal and since 
1924 has been chief of the chemical division 
there. During the World War, he was a captain 
in the Engineer Corps (1917) and then passed 
to the Chemical Warfare Service (1918). His 
special researches, on which he published pa- 
pers, had to do with subjects in the field of 
physical chemistry, such as molecular attrac- 
tion, heats and vaporization of liquids, and spe- 
cific heats. 

HILLS, Ogden Livingston (1884- ). 

An American lawyer and public official, who was 
bom at Newport, R. I., and graduated at Har- 
vard. He was admitted to the bar in 1908 and 
began practice in New York City. Having been 
defeated as a candidate for Congress in 1912, he 
was sent to the State Senate of New York for 
two terms (1914-18). In the World War, he 
was commissioned captain and served with the 
A.E.F. in France. He represented the seven- 
teenth New York District in Congress (1921- 
27), resigning his seat in 1927 to become Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

HILLS COLLEGE. A college for women at 
Oakland, Calif., founded in 1885. The student 
enrollment increased from 127 in 1914 to 624 in 
1927-28, in addition to which there was an en- 
rollment in the 1928 summer session of 48; the 
faculty increased from 37 to 71, plus 26 assis- 
tants, in the autumn of 1928; and the library 
from 15,000 to 45,000 volumes. The total en- 
dowment funds of the college on June 30, 1928, 
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amounted to $1,366, 2*56, and the total income for 
1927-28 to $411,037, as compared with an 
endowment of $452,280, and an income of 
645 in 1914. During the period 1914r-1928, an 
ambitious building programme resulted in the 
erection on the campus of the following build- 
ings* AlumnfE Hall; Warren Olney Hall, a 
$120,000 residence hall; Orchard House; 
Meadow House; the Mary Keyser Chemical 
Laboratories, grouped about a central court; an 
art building in 1925; Ethel Moore Hall in 1926; 
Outdoor Fireplace on Pine Top in 1927; and a 
music building in 1928. During the same period, 
the scheme of dividing courses by departments 
was changed to a division by schools and depart- 
ments, as, school of fine arts, school of language 
and literature, school of social science, school of 
natural sciences, school of education, and school 
of graduate studies. President, Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Ph D , LL D., Litt.D. 

MILLSFAXJGH, Arthur Chester (1883- 
). An American financial adviser, born at 
Augusta, Mich., and educated at Albion College, 
the University of Illinois, and doliiis Hopkins. 
After teaching ])olitical science for two years 
and woiking in the diafting office of the United 
States State Department for three more, he be- 
came acting foreign trade adviser in 1921-22. 
When Persia requested that an American finan- 
cial adviser be sent to Teheran, Dr. Millspaugh 
was appointed, and he and his staff reached the 
Persian capital in November, 1922. He found 
the Persian treasury empty and the fiscal adniiii- 
istratioii a chaos, but with the help of the Per- 
sian authorities and the military, he straight- 
ened matters out. A budget was established, 
taxes wore collected, and brigandage greatly 
diminished. He spent five years in J’orsia and 
in 1927 became financial adviser and general 
receiver for Haiti. He wrote The American 
l^aslc in Pcrttia ( 1 925 ) 

MILLSPAUGH, Charles Frederick (1854- 
1923). An American botanist, born at Itbaca, 
N. Y., and educated at Cornell University and 
the Now York Homieopathic Medical College, 
l^or several years, be j>racticed medicine and 
from 1891 to 1893, taught botany at West Vir- 
ginia University. In 1894 he was appointed 
curator of the department of botany of the 
Field Museum of Natural History; from 1897 
to 1923 he was professor of medical botany at 
the Chicago Homoeopathic Medical College. He 
was also lecturer on botany at the University 
of Chicago. Millspaugh can led on explorations 
in the West Indies, Brazil, and other parts of 
South America, and was the author of A mervean 
Medical Plants (1887) ; Flora of West Virginia 
(1891), and many articles in scientific and 
popular journals. 

MILNE, A (LAN A(lexander) (1882- ). 

An English journalist and playwright, educated 
at Westminister and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He began a journalistic career in London in 
1903, was assistant editor of Punch (1906-14), 
and served with the Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ment during the World War. His plays in- 
clude: Wurzcl-Flummery (1917); Make-Bedieve 
(1918); Mr. Ptm Passes By (1919); The 
Romantic Age (1920); The Truth About 
Blayds (1921); The Do%>er Road (1922); /Sfwo- 
CPStt (1923); To Have the Honor (1924); Ari- 
adne (1925) ; The Ivory Door (1927) ; and The 
Perfect Ahhi (1928). He published many other 
books, the most charming being his children’s 
stories and poems* When We Were Very Young 
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(1924); Winnie-the-Pooh (1926); Now<We Are 
Six (1927); and The House at Pooh Comer 
(1928). 

MIIi'NEB, Alfred. First Viscount (1854- 
1925). An English statesman and administra- 
tor (see VoL. XV). After a long retirement 
from politics (since 1905), he became a member 
of the war cabinet, without portofolio (1916- 
18), and in 1917 conducted a mission to Russia 
and made the Dominion Prime Ministers mem- 
bers of the Imperial War Cabinet. In the next 
year, he was Secretary of State for War and 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies (1919- 
21 ). In 1920 he was head of the Commission to 
Egypt and made the report on conditions there 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the protec- 
torate and the establishment of the independent 
rule, with reservations, of that country. He pub- 
lished the British Commonwealth (Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford Lecture, 1919) and Questions of 
the Hour (1923). 

MILWAUKEE. The largest city in Wiscon- 
sin. The population rose from 373,857 in 1910 
to 457,147 in 1920 and to 544,200 in 1928 by 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census. Between 
1916 and 1928, the city’s total area increased 
from 23 to 40 square miles. On Jan. 1, 1929, the 
town of North Milwaukee, with a population of 
approximately 7000, was consolidated with Mil- 
waukee. The adjacent towns of South Milwau- 
kee, Cudahy, \\ est Milwaukee, West Allis, Wau- 
watosa, Shorewood, Whitefish Bay, and Fox 
Point also have greatly expanded. The city has 
possessed home-rule power since the passage of 
the Home-rule Amendnicnt to the State Constitu- 
tion in 1924 and of the Home-rule Enabling Act 
Inr the State Legislature in 1925. The Mayor is 
the chief executive officer, elected every four 
years. Since the abolition of the offices of 12 
aldcrmen-at-large, the Common Council has con- 
sisted of 25 representatives from each ward, 
elected in the month of April preceding each 
presidential election. The council functions to 
a large extent through six standing commit- 
tees: finance-printing, judiciary-legislation, public 
utilities-health, street-alleys-sewers, buildings- 
grounds-bridges, and permi'ts-rules-engrossed or- 
dinances. 

The board of public land commissioners has 
been active in city planning since 1914. In 1920 
a zoning ordinance regulating the height, use, 
and area of buildings m the various districts of 
the city was adopted. Land was acquired for 
the Civic Centre adjoining the public library-mu- 
seum and the auditorium. It involved the con- 
demnation of 11 additional city blocks, the 
construction of a I-mile, 180-ft. plaza extend- 
ing to J^ake Michigan, and the enlargement of 
Juneau Paik at the end of the plaza where the 
lake drive begins. In 1927 the city received 
from the State commissinners of public lands a 
patent to submerged land 1600 feet wide along 
the shore of Lake Michigan, between McKinley 
Park and the north boundary of the lake, for 
park and boulevard purposes. In 1929 the ex- 
tension of the first unit of the Lincoln Memorial 
Drive from . its terminus at McKinley Park to 
Ijuke Park was completed. The garden homes 
housing development which was undertaken in 
1920, pursuant to State law, was said to be the 
first of its t3q)e in the United States. Land was 
purchased and by 1924, 105 houses were com- 
pleted and sold to citizens on the installment 
plan, to be owned on a cobperative basis; how 
ever, as the epmpany was not able to r^ise suffii- 
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cient funds above the $200,000 subscribed by the 
city and county to carry out the original $5^0,- 
000 plan, an amendment to the Wisconsin sta- 
tutes was eifected permitting the houses to be 
sold outright. 

Municipal improvements have been developed 
at a rapid rate. In 1928 there were constructed 
54 miles of water mains, 81 miles of sewers, 40 
miles of streets, 20 miles of alleys, and 29 miles 
of municipal street-ligliiiiig system. Numerous 
new fire stations, branch police stations, and 
branch libraries have been opened since 1924; 
and two new viaducts and two bascule bridges 
have been constructed. The Cedar-Biddle Streets 
Bridge, which is the city’s most modern one, pro- 
vides a roadway 60 feet wide, two sidewalks 12 
feet wide, and affords a navigation channel in the 
Milwaukee Kiver of 120 feet. It was erected at 
a cost of $760,000. 

In 1929 the Public Safety Building, to house 
the central police station, county jail, criminal 
court, and other de])artinents was completed as 
part of the Civic Centre at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. The new $0,000,000 Mil- 
waukee County Court House was also under con- 
struction. The designs for Iwth these buildings 
weie chosen after an architectural competition. 
Cedar and Biddle streets have been widened to 
130 feet, forming a through downtown artery 
that will eventually connect the Civic Centre 
with the lake front. Other stieids in the business 
district nave been widened to provide two addi- 
tional trallic lanes by setting back the cui bs. The 
city’s park area was increased fioin 1021 acres in 
1924 to 1230 acres in 1929. Among the outstand- 
ing gifts was a (JO-acro park at Point, do- 
nated by Dr. Josejdi Schneider. Other properties 
were acquired as additions to Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Garfield, and Pulaski paiks. By 1929, 44 
playgrounds had been acquired. 

The greater-harbor project, involving the con- 
struction of an outer haibor in Milwaukee Bay, 
the development of an extensive system of docks 
and warehouses, and the unification of railway 
terminals, have been carried forward by the har- 
bor commission. Land on Jones Island was le- 
claimed for the outer harbor by dredging the 
waterway and filling behind now bulkheads. A 
new south breakwater, approximately 9900 feet 
long, was constructed by the Federal goveriimeiit. 
In 1 929 the slip and open dock for the municipal 
car-ferry terminal was completed. In 1921 the 
city completed a miinicii>al street-lighting sys- 
tem of gas-filled incandescent tungsten lamps, 
and a new intake and $1,000,000 pumping station 
were constructed. A $13,000,000 modern sewage- 
disposal plant on Jones Island, operated on the 
activated-sludge system of disposal and capable 
of handling 85,000,000 gallons of sewage a day, 
was completed in 1927. In 1928 the plant pro- 
duced 100 tons of milorganite fertilizer a day, 
selling at $600,000 annually; the gross operat- 
ing cost for that year was $950,000, In 1927 the 
city also completed a storm-relief sewer, 6.82 
miles long, at a total cost of $2,002,417. An 
emergency landing field for aircraft was estab- 
lished by the harbor commission on the north 
harbor tract at the entrance to the iimer harbor. 
It was named “Maitland Airport*’ in hegnor of 
Lieut. L. J. Maitland, a native of Milwaukee, who 
made the flight from Oakland, Calif., to Hawaii 
in June, 1927. 

In 1927, 80,163 children attended Milwaukee’s 
97 schools, of which there were 80 elementary 
schools, 7 senior high schools^ 3 junior liigh 


schools, 4 pre-vocational schools, 1 school for deaf 
children, and 2 technical institutions. School 
expenditures for 1927 were $6,076,305 for general 
school purposes, $380,300 for extension, $326,893 
for trade schools, $727,543 for school repairs, and 
$1,862,464 for school construction. The part- 
time vocational school, completed in 1923 under 
an independent tax levy and governed by an in- 
dependent board selected by employers and em- 
ployees, has been piaised as a model school by 
educators in the United States and Europe. In 
1927 there were 19,597 students in the day classes 
and 11,816 in the evening classes. The public 
library, in extending its service, was the first to 
supply a trained worker in adult education to 
reach the various extension classes, clubs, trade 
unions, and other organizations. The Ait Insti- 
tute first received municipal support in 1918, 
which culminated in 1922 in an agreement where- 
by the city was to acquire full ownership in 1932. 
In 1923 a civic symphony orcliestra was started, 
giving bi-weekly concerts in the auditorium In 
1928, 136,429 peisons were employed by 1429 in- 
dustrial establishments in Milwaukee and re- 
ceived $218,141,948 in wages; the value of pro- 
ducts manufactiiied was $857,139,774. 

Milwaukee has attained its excellent financial 
standing and credit as tlie result of a scientific 
budget system, the elimination of all bonds for 
operating expenses, the changing of all depart- 
ments to a cash basis, and the economies made 
possible by a centralized purchasing department 
jiaying cash for all work, including contracting. 
Tlie budget adopted for the ojicration of city ac- 
tivities during 1928 totaled $34,344,737. The 
public debt amortization fund, which has been in 
operation since 1923, had 4otal assets of $1,- 
706,335 at the end of 1927. As a companion 
measure to this amortization fund, the first C’lvic 
Foundation of Milwaukee was organized to con- 
stitute a trust fund for gifts received from public- 
spirited citizens. For the first 25 years, the city 
treasurer was to receive annually half of the net 
income of the fund and thereafter seven -eiglits of 
the net income each year. Tlie esti mated cost of 
new buildings for which permits were issued in 
1927 was $46,711,971. The assessed valuation of 
property in 1927 was $963,143,000; the net debt 
was $50,819,000. Bank clearings in 1928 were 
$2,158,203,000. 

MILWAUKEE-DOWiraB COLLEGE. A 

college for women at Milwaukee, Wis., resulting 
from the union in 1895 of Milwaukee College, 
charteied in 1851, and Downer College, chartered 
in 1855 and located at Fox Lake, Wis The 
number of students inci eased from 278 in the 
regular courses in 1914-15 to 400, to which 
number the enrollment is limited, in the autumn 
of 1928, and the enrollment in extension courses 
during the same period increased fiom 67 to 77. 
The faculty membeis numbered 37 in 1914-15 
and 46 in the autumn of 1928. The library was 
increased from 10.875 volumes to 25,000, and 
the endowment rose from $216,207 to $1,276,302, 
while the income in 1927-28 amounted to $286,- 
652. Gifts received and pledged during 1927-28 
amounted to appioximately $250,000 The two- 
year occupational therapy course, first offered 
during the World War, was later lengthened to 
a three-year course and a four-year course, a 
degree and a diploma being given in the latter; 
and courses in public-school music, library 
economy, Spanish, and additional courses in 
comparative literature were added to the cur- 
riculum. A $50,000 gift from the Carnegie Cor- 
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poration, as an additional endowment for tbe 
art department^ made possible an increase in 
the work offered in the history and appreciation 
of art; and a member of the art department 
faculty was awarded a scholarship by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects to study art in 
Harvard University during the summer of 1928. 
Ellen 0. Sabin Science Hall, valued at $290,000, 
exclusive of equipment, was erected in 1927-28 
to house the departments of botany, chemistry, 
home economics, physics, psychology, and zo- 
ology. President, Lucia Russell Briggs, A.M., 
LLD. 

HILYUKOV, rall'y<5b-k6f, Pavel Nikolae- 
viTCir (1859- ). A Russian exile and his- 

torian (see VoL. XV), who was Foreign Min- 
ister (March to May) in the first coalition 
government of the 1917 revolution, under 
Premier Lvov. He opposed the policies of 
Kerensky and the Bolshevists, fled from Russia, 
and finally settled in Paris, where he published 
after 1920 the republican-democratic newspaper, 
Last News His later works include The Rus- 
sian Intellectual Movement (1918); Russia's 
Call to Jlumantty, ‘'Save our Souls'* (1919); 
Bolshevism^ an International Danger (1920); 
Russia and England (1920) ; Russia To-day and 
To-morrow (1922) ; and The Breakdown of Rus- 
sia (2 vols., 1925-26). 

MINE, Submarine. In the World War, the 
submarine mine played a most important part. 
The numbers used and the areas planted were 
so enormously greater than in any previous war 
— indeed, than in all previous wars combined — 
as to make such former use seem trivial. The 
various types of mines were much improved dur- 
ing the War and the methods of planting and 
sweeping were revolutionized. Both the British 
and Germans were much impressed by the 
use of mines in the Russo-Japanese War and 
were prepared at the outbreak of hostilities to 
use them in great numbers. At this time, due 
to war experience, the Russian mine was prob- 
ably the best, but, as the Germans picked up 
Russian mines early in the War, they were able 
to improve their own. British, French, Italian, 
and American mines were improved by experi- 
ence and from inspection of captured German 
mines, but it was not until September, 1917, that 
the improved British mine began to be turned 
out in adequate quantities. The improved Amer- 
ican mine began to be manufactured in enor- 
mous numbers in the latter part of 1917. Some 
new types of mines were developed durii^ the 
War, such as the depth bomb (see Bomb, 
Depth) and the British net mine. The Leon 
drifting mine, which was brought out just before 
the War, was used with great effect in the Dar- 
danelles where the conditions exactly suited it. 

The plans of the German mines were derived 
from a careful examination of captured ones. 
The mooring rope reel was secured to the mine- 
case and not to the anchor. Anchor and mine 
were held together by a device locked with a 
sal-ammoniac plug. When dropped, mine and 
anchor sank slowly to the bottom where they 
remained until the dissolving of the sal-ammo- 
niac plug permitted glycerine to escape from be- 
neath a plunger in a dashpot. The mine was 
then released and rose until, at the required 
depth below the surface, the reduction of pres- 
sure allowed a clamp to securely grip the an- 
chor rope. The main firing circuit was closed 
W the tension on the mooring rope as soon as 
the mine started upward, but the battery was 


still inoperative. Several contact horns pro- 
truded from the case, each horn consisting of a 
small lead cylinder enclosing a glass tube that 
contained the electrolytic fluid. Directly below 
each horn and inside the case there was a brass 
cylinder that had in its upper part the terminal 
plates of a battery the wires from which passed 
through a wooden plug into the detonating fuse, 
though each zinc wire was brought to the filling 
hole where the circuit was kept broken while the 
mine was being handled. Over each lead contact 
horn was screwed a brass safety cylinder that 
was removed before the mine was dropped. 
When one of the contact horns was struck 
by a passing vessel, the lead cylinder was 
bent and the glass container inside it broken. 
The electrolyte then poured into the brass 
cylinder beneath and completed the formation 
of a battery that produced a current and ex- 
ploded the mine. Though their efficiency was 
admitted, neither the German nor the Russian 
mine was copied in England, as their cost (about 
$1000) was deemed excessive. 

The Leon floating mine was invented by a 
Swedish officer. It is cylindrical in shape and 
may be dropped in the usual way or expelled 
from a torpedo tube. The weights are so ad- 
justed that it floats with its axis vertical. The 
upper half contains the explosive and firing 
mechanism and the lower half is divided into a 
water reservoir, that fills whore the mine is 
dropped, and the compartment for the depth 
mechanism. The latter consists of a battery 
and motor, driving a propeller on a vertical 
shaft, and a hydrostat which starts the propel- 
ler to lift the mine when it sinks beyond the 
designed depth and stops it w'hen it reaches 
the upper limit. With the chamber filled, the 
mine is only slightly heavier than water and 
is easily kept from 5 to 1 5 feet below the surface. 

At the outbreak of war, the Germans promptly 
laid mine fields along their own coast and be- 
gan laying small areas or lines off the British 
coast. The first British mine field was laid early 
in October north of Ostend and designed to 
check the passage of German submarines 
through the Channel. Others were placed off 
Briti^ harbors. During 1915, 15 small mine 
fields were laid near the Belgian coast and others 
in German waters In that year, the Germans 
first began to use submarine mine layers and in 
1916 the British also used them. In the latter 
part of 1916, the British laid the Belgian coast 
barrage, 12 miles off the Belgian coast and 40 
miles long, supplemented by mine nets about a 
mile from the mines. 

Early in 1917, a deep net barrage was laid 
across the Straits from the Goodwins to Snouw 
Bank, supplemented with deep-set mines. The 
nets dragged and the field had to be swept and 
relaid. During the year 1917, 15,686 mines 
were laid by the Ahdiel ( ex -destroyer ) and five 
mine-laying submarines; but it was not until 
September, 1917, that an efficient mine began to 
be turned out in adequate quantities to warrant 
undertaking any of the extensive projects that 
had been under consideration. 

The greatest of these was the closing of the 
entrances to the North Rea — ^the Channel at 
Dover and the northern passage from the Ork- 
neys to Norway, the latter requiring a mine 
field 250 miles long. The mines were dropped 
at 300-foot intervals and there were 10 rows at 
a depth of 65 to 80 feet, 4 at about 160 feet, 
and 4 at about 240 feet. The work was b^un 
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in March, 1018. In May, the American Mine 
Squadron Nu. 1, consisting of nine large mine 
layers having a total capacity of 5630 mines, 
arrived at Invergorden, Scotland. The work 
was completed in the next five months. The 
British laid 13,546 of their own mines; the 
American squadron laid 66,671 American mines 
and 899 British; total, 70,117. The Dover bar- 
rage contained 9500 mines. 

The wide use of the mine exerted great effect 
upon naval strategy and operations. It closed 
the Baltic against the British fleet and effec- 
tively isolated Russia. Its threat of danger 
curbed the activities of U-boats by compelling 
them to proceed to their destinations by difficult 
channels over vastly longer distances; and, of 
about 200 boats lost, 43 are known to have been 
destroyed by mines. Probably 7 or 8 of those 
whose fate is unknown were sunk in mine fields, 
while many others were so badly injured as to 
force a return to base. The British losses from 
mines were: 6 battleships (13 lost from all 
causes), 1 cruiser (13 lost), 2 light cruisers 
(12), 5 sloops (18), 20 destroyers (64), 4 sub- 
marines (54). 

Extensive mining operations were carried out 
in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, but com- 
pared to the great North iSea woik, they were 
relatively small. The vast number of mines laid 
across harbor entrances and other routes of com- 
meice and of war vessels made the operation 
of mine sweeping as important as mine lay- 
ing. The entrances to many ports were swept 
daily and the channels leading to others were 
constantly patrolled and swept if mines were re- 
ported in them or in their vicinity. On Nov. 
11, 1918, the total number of mine sweepers in 
the British service alone was 726, and large 
but lesser numbers were in use by the other 
Allies (including the United States). 

Such improvements in mines and in mining 
operations as have been developed since the War 
are carefully guarded secrets of the eountries 
in which the improvement has occurred. De- 
velopments in mining vessels — mine layers and 
mine sweepers, especially the former — are in 
progress in all the leading navies and complete 
seci ecy in regard to them is not possible. 
France is building a large mine-laying cruiser of 
5600 tons; Great Britain completed one of 
6740 tons in 1927; and the United States com- 
pleted the large submarine mine layer, F-4 
(suiface displaeement, 2890 tons), in 1928. 
France, Italy, and Japan have built and are 
building submarine mine layers. See Vessels, 
Naval, Mine Layers and Mine Sweepers; under 
Naval Operations, World War; Bomb Depth; 
Paravane; Bombing of Vessels, etc. 

MINE HOISTS. See Electric Motors in 
Industry. 

MINE LAYER, MINE SWEEPER. See 

Vessel, Naval; Mine, Submarine; Navies. 

MINERALOGY. Developments in this sci- 
ence since 1914 have included the discoveiy and 
description of a number of new mineral species, 
experiments in the artificial production of 
minerals, and the study of mineral properties, 
chemical and physical, with the use of more re- 
fined or elaborate methods than were previously 
available. 

New Minerals. The possibilities of the oc- 
currence of undiscovered species are still far 
from exhausted, apparently, for many new com- 
pounds or specific variations of known types 
are brought to notice each year. The listing 
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of the new names is hardly warranted in this 
place, as all of them are of minor importance 
in both distribution and economic value, and 
many are simply varieties of known forms dis- 
tinguished by some special property. The con- 
siderable number of new species which have 
been added to the sum of our knowledge in 
minerology have for the most part comprised 
rare substances of which but relatively minute 
quantities have been discovered. The notable 
exception to this rule is furnished by the new 
sodium borate, kemite, which was discovered 
in 1926 and was found to exist in such quanti- 
ties as to constitute an important source of 
commercial borax. 

Experiment and Research. For investiga- 
tions of the fundamental characteristics of 
minerals, the work of the Carnegie Geophysical 
Laboratory was of signal importance. Its en- 
dowment of technical equipment and the skill 
of its staff put the institution on a unique basis 
in this branch of research. One of the tasks 
it undertook was the investigation of the rock- 
forming silicates, in which much interest 
centres on account of their bearing on the for- 
mation and conditions of stability of the ingredi- 
ents of igneous rocks. Rankin, in a study of 
the system, lime-alumina-silica, reproduced such 
minerals as quartz, tridyrnite, cristobalite, co- 
rundum, wollastonite, sillimanite, and anorthite, 
besides many calcium silicates not known to oc- 
cur in nature but present in certain artificial 
products. The results throw light also on the 
compounds formed in the hardening of Port- 
land cement. Andersen experimented with the 
system, anorthite-forsterite-silica, and explained 
some of the features of the basic igneous rocks. 
Johnston, Merwin, and Williams discovered im- 
portant features of calcium carbonate, particu- 
larly that the substances had three phases, only 
two of which had been known to occur in na- 
ture. For the experiments of Bowen in the 
crystallization of melts, see Geology. 

Allen determined the true chemical structure 
of the mineral bornite, one of the important 
copper ores. The artificial production of dia- 
monds continued to attract interest, and the 
latest trials have been made by Sir (Charles A. 
Parsons, the English inventor, who secured 
transparent crystals up to seven-tenths of a 
millimeter in diameter. Contrary to the con- 
clusions of Moissan, who first succeeded in mak- 
ing diamonds, the more lecent work indicated 
that great pressure and heat were not the essen- 
tial factors in effecting the crystallization of 
carbon in a molten bath: it appears that the 
diamond forms at a teinjierature around 690°C., 
below the freezing point of the iron matrix, 
through the reactions of occluded gases. The 
results, if not wholly successful, were very sug- 
gestive and will doubtless encourage further 
investigation. 

A means of distinguishing artificial rubies, 
the manufacture of which has been brought to 
a high state of perfection, was given by Michel. 
The artificial stones have a concentric banding 
and lines of hubbies, arising from the process 
of depositing the molten aluminum oxide. The 
pear-shaped melt shows an optic axis diagonal 
to the longer diameter. No methods have been 
found to make synthetic emerald, topaz, peri- 
dote, or phenacite. The disperse colors of 
quartz, according to Watson and Beard, may 
be referred to the effects of small amounts of 
foreign substances, of which the commonest are 
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manganese, iron, and titanium oxides. Ame- 
thyst contains more than the average amoimt 
of manganese, which is present in colloidal form 
and imparts a purple color. Hose quartz is 
probably not attributable to an inorganic sub- 
stance, for it can be bleached by heat, after 
which the color cannot be restored by exposure 
to the sun’s rays. Blue quartz contains fine 
rutile ciystals which are arranaged after a defi- 
nite pattern and cause dispersion. 

Probably no phase of niineialogical research 
has developed such importance or claimed the 
endeavors of such an army of scientists as that 
which has to do with crystal stiucture as re- 
vealed by the X-rays. The bibliography of this 
field has now assumed substantial proportions, 
as evidenced by the exhaustive Bibliography of 
Crystal Structure published in 1927 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Pi ess. Notable contributors 
to the advance of knowledge legarding crystal 
structure have been Sir William Bragg in Eng- 
land, Ercderich Rinne in Germany, G. Aminoff 
in France, and Ralph W. G. Wyckoff in the 
United States. 

The problems of chemical mineralogy have 
mainly involved the investigation of the chemi- 
cal constitution of the silicates. In this field, 
A. N. Winchell has been prominent in this 
countiy with his studies of such gioups as the 
pyroxenes, the monoclinic amphiholes, the feld- 
spars, the zeolites, and the micas. Along the 
same hue of investigation, W. Wahl of Germany 
has made some contributions. In England, the 
woik of A. F. Hallimond on molecular volume 
and atomic volume relations was noteworthy. 
The Russian inineialogists have been active in 
the fuither expansion and intei pretation of von 
Fedorov’s system of crystallo-cheniioal analysis, 
a monumental work, but one that is at present 
somewhat unwieldy. In the field of physical 
properties, L J. Spencer has published some ex- 
tremely useful tables of specific giavity. 

Bibliography. Among general works for 
students of niiiieralogy published recently are 
Bayley, Descriptive Mineralogy (1917), a new 
work, not a revision of an old one; Kiaus and 
Hunt, Mineralogy (1920, 2d ed., 1928); Kraus 
and Holden, Cems and Cem Minerals (1925); 
Loomis, Field Book of Common Rocks and Min^- 
erals (1923) ; and Whitlock, Story of the 
Minerals (1925). 

MINIMUM WAGE. Within the period 
1912-28, mandatoiy minimum-w'age legislation 
in the United States had run its full couise and 
at the end of the period the outlook for the suc- 
cess of legislation of this character was dubious. 
The higher courts of the States had found niini- 
muni-wage legislation constitutional ; but with 
the handing down of the Supi*eme Court decision 
in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923), in 
which the law of the District of Columbia was 
found to violate the due-piocess clause of the 
Fifth Amendment, the experiment was cut short. 
Since 1923 the only minimum-wage commission 
that has been functioning to any puipose has 
been that of Massachusetts, where the law is not 
mandatory but depends upon the enlisting of 
public opinion for its enforcement. Over the pe- 
riod 1912-28, 17 States have experimented with 
wage regulation for w’omen and minors, viz., 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, District 
of Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, Porto Rico, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utali, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 


The first law to be passed was that of the 
State of Massachusetts in 1912. In the next 
year, the following put minimum- wage laws on 
their statute books. California, Colorado, Min- 
nesota,^ Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. By 1923 the other eight States 
had followed suit. These laws have undergone 
many vicissitudes in the brief intervals. In Ne- 
braska in 1919 and in Texas in 1921, the legis- 
latures repealed the laws. In April, 1923, the 
District of Columbia, Arkansas, and Arizona 
laws were declared unconstitutional by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In Porto Rico and Kansas 
(1925), the State supreme courts found the law 
unconstitutional, basing their decisions upon the 
U. S. Supreme Court findings. In Minnesota, 
the State attorney general lulcd that the law, 
as far as application to adult women was con- 
cerned, was illegal. In Wisconsin, the law was 
held uii constitutional by a Federal district court. 
The result has been that, by the spring of 1929, 
many States had definitely ceased paying atten- 
tion to the establisliment of a minimum wage 
for adult women. 

Undei most of these laws, the position of 
minors was undetei mined and where the law 
wdth respect to women has been held to be un- 
constitutional, little or no effort was being made 
to fix a minimum wage foi childten Wisconsin 
has been the only State to attempt new legis- 
lation Its old law’^ was positive It deelaied 
that the State’s industrial commission liad the 
right to fix wages consonant with “the necessary 
cost of pi Opel living.” The new law makes the 
negative lule that “no wage paid shall be op- 
piessive” and by it the industrial commission 
has the power to issue orders setting forth what 
rates aie oppressive and unjust. 

The minimum-wage laws w’eie of three types 
In one type, statutoiy niuiimums weie fixed by 
law. Such laws were passed in Aiizona, Porto 
Rico, South Dakota, and Utah. The Arizona 
law of 1917 fixed the minimum wage at $10; the 
Poito Rico law of 1919 fixed the minimum wage 
of woikeis over 18 at $G and the minimum wage 
of those under 18 at $4; the South Dakota law 
of 1923 fixed tlie minimum wage of experienced 
workers at $12 The Utah law of 1913 fixed the 
wage of adults at $7.50 

Laws of the second type created commissions 
with the power of making investigations in par- 
ticular industries and the right to hand down 
decrees; but these decrees could not be enforced 
and only the power of public opinion might be 
invoked. Such laws were passed in Massachu- 
setts and Nebraska, but the commission in the 
latter State never functioned Laws of the 
third type created commissions that might hold 
investigations and hand down decrees and which 
had the power of enforcement. These conimis- 
sions were set up in the other 11 States, but in 
two of them, Colorado and Texas, the com- 
missions never functioned. The following have 
been the experiences of the States where the 
commissions have handed down decrees: Califor- 
nia, 40 decrees during 1910-23; District of 
Columbia, 5 decrees during 1919-22; Kansas, 7 
decrees during 1918-22; Massachusetts, 35 de- 
crees during 1914-27; Minnesota, 12 decrees 
during 1914-21 ; North Dakota, 13 decrees dur- 
ing 192(1-22; Oregon, 31 decrees during 1913- 
22; Washington, 17 decrees during 1914-22; 
Wisconsin, 23 decrees during 1913-27. 

The customary economic arguments have 
proved of small significance, if the experience of 
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a single State may be taken as typical. The 
Industrial Welfare Commission of California, in 
its report covering its activities for the years 
1922-26, showed that: 1. The minimum wage 
does not tend to become a maximum wage. For 
a group of industries, the minimum wage fixed 
was $16. In 1920, 46.4 per cent of 56,000 women 
were getting $17 or more per week; in 1925, of 
76,000 women, 63.2 per cent weie getting $17 or 
more. 2. Apprentices were not being dropped as 
they approaclied the minimum wage so that new 
apprentices might replace them at sub-minimum 
wages. In 1920, of 50,704 women on the pay- 
rolls of certain industries, 14.3 per cent were re- 
ceiving leas than $16 a week as learners. In 
1925, of 18, '228 women, 5.8 pel cent were receiv- 
ing less than $16 3 The minimum wage did 

not result in rejilacing normal workers by sub- 
standard workers merely because the latter, by 
law, were permitted to accept leas than the 
minimum wage. At the end of 1925, there were 
only 335 licensed sub-standard workers in the 
State. 4. Minimum-wage legislation was not in- 
jurious to the better workers. In 1919, with a 
$10 minimum, only 440 were receiving $30 
weekly or more; in 1925, with a $16 minimum, 
6084 women in the same industries were receiv- 
ing $30 a week oi moie. 

Other Countries. The first minimum-wage 
law to he written on the statute books of any 
country was the New Zealand Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of 1894 The 
mininuim-wuge principle was subsequently 
widely adojited in Australia, Great Britain, 
Canada, 8outh Africa, and, on a smaller scale, 
in Fiance, (iermany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Hungary, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
Only in New Zealand and in certain Austialian 
states, however, i\as an attempt made to grapple 
with tlie whole problem, in other countries, 
the laws were limited to special groups of work- 
ers. In Gieat Britain, eg, legislation applied 
to workers in a list of enumerated trades and 
for these minimum rates were fixed independ- 
ently by separate boards. In Fiance, the act of 
1915 was concerned only with home work. So 
weie the Norway Act of 1918 and the German 
Act of 1923, though in these two countries legis- 
lation specifically declared that the minimum 
rate for home work was to be fixed on the basis 
of the jirevailing factory lates. 

During the post-war jieriod, the International 
Labot Office sought to play a larger role in 
miniinum-w'ago regulation Tn January, 1926, 
the governing board of the office jilaced on the 
1927 agenda of the Conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Office the following subject with 
the end in view of preparing a diaft convention: 
‘‘Minimum-wage fixing machinery in tiades in 
which organization of employeis and workers 
is defective, and where wages arc exceptionally 
low, with special reference to the home-working 
trades No action w'as taken in that year. 

MININO XiQXnPUENT. See ^Blectbio 
Motors in Indx^bthy. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The largest city of Min- 
nesota. The population increased from 301,408 
in 1910 to 380,582 in 1920 and to 455,900 in 1928 
by estimate of the Bureau of the Census. A city- 
planning commission was created in 1919 in ac- 
cordance with the proposed city plan prepared 
two years previously; this, in turn, was followed 
by a zoning law under the authority of which a 
zoning ordinance was adopted by the City Coun- 
cil. A central coordinating financial body was 


created in 1919 under the title of Board of Esti- 
mate and Taxation; the Board of Charities and 
Corrections was reorganized into the Board of 
Public Welfare; and a Municipal Pension Board 
was created. The Board of Education, the Board 
of Estimate and Taxation, the Board of Park 
Commissioners, the Library Board, the city 
comptroller, and the city treasurer are respon- 
sible directly to the electorate and not to the City 
Council or mayor. In 1919 a proposed new 
street-railway franchise was rejected by refer- 
endum, and two years later the l^egislature 
placed the street railway company, for the con- 
sideration of valuation and rates, under the Min- 
nesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission. In 
1920 the city voted to Accept home rule, and the 
following year a citizens* charter committee pro- 
posed a new city-manager charter, which was 
defeated. Agitation for it, however, is still 
active. 

On completion of the U. S. Government high 
dam in 1917, Minneapolis was made head of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi. The city had pre- 
pared preliminary terminal facilities Four 
important bridges were built spanning the Mis- 
sissippi; one of these, the Cappeleii Memorial 
Bridge, has a single concrete arch of 400 feet. 
(For detailed information about the lloliert 
Street Bridge, the Inter-city Bridge, and the 
Cedar Street Bridge, see Saint Paul ) An ex- 
tensive building progi amine, developing espe- 
cially the junior high schools, has placed Minne- 
apolis fourth m rank in percentage enrolled in 
the high schools of the United States. In 1928 
Minneapolis had 86 public elementary schools, 
SIX junior high schools, four junior-senior high 
schools, four senior high schools, two vocational 
training schools, and a special hospital school for 
tubercular children; the school population num- 
bered nearly 80,000. The jiark system also was 
enlarged by the addition of 491 acres, making a 
total area of 3651 acres within the city limits 
and representing a capital investment of $14,- 
291,279. In 1927 a new auditorium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 12,500, was opened. Adequate 
airport facilities have been provided, lines oper- 
ating daily between Minneapolis and Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, and Kansas City, and 
Minneajiolis and Winnipeg 

Minneapolis has become a city of diversified in- 
dustries, the products of its 1200 manufacturing 
plants covering nearly the entire range of human 
requirements, with motor vehicles, linseed prod- 
ucts, knit goods, structural iron work, bakery 
products, railroad-car coiistiuction and repair, 
and printing and publishing in the lead. In 
1925, 31,730 persons were employed by these es- 
tablishments and received $40,311,000 in wages; 
the value of products manufactured w’as $338,- 
824,000. The flour mills of Minneapolis, how- 
ever, represent the world’s gieatest concentration 
of milling capacity. From 1912 to 1919, their 
output was more than 17,000,000 barrels in every 
year but one; from 1920 to 1928, the annual flour 
production lan between 11,500,000 and 15,500,- 
000 barrels; but even with this decline, the Min- 
neapolis output exceeded the combined output of 
the two next laigest producers. Minneapolis is 
the home of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
ninth district. Bank clearings in 1928 amounted 
to $4,419,614,000. The assessed valuation of 
property in 1927 was $426,858,000; the debt was 
$52,921,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY OEGHES- 
TRA. See Music, Orchestra. 
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HIKITESOTA. The eleventh State in size 
(84,682 square miles) and the seventeenth in 
population; capital, St. Paul. The population 
increased from 2,075,708 in 1910 to 2,387,125 in 
1020, a gain of 15 per cent; estimated population, 
1928, 2,722,000. The white population rose from 

2.059.227 (1910) to 2,368,936 (1920); Negro, 
from 7084 to 8809; native white, from 1,516,217 
to 1,882,772. The foreign white p^ulation de- 
creased from 543,010 to 486,164. Urban popu- 
lation rose from 850,294 to 1,051,593; rural from 
1,225,414 to 1,335,532. The growth of the prin- 
cipal cities was as follows: Minneapolis (q.v.), 
1910, 301,408; 1920, 380,582; St. Paul (q.v.), 
214,744 to 234,698; Duluth (q.v.), 78,466 to 
98,917. 

Agriculture. As Minnesota is one of the 
principal grain-growing States, agricultural con- 
ditions have been strongly affected by the fluctua- 
tion in prices and production which characterized 
the war and post-war periods. (See articles, 
Aobioulture, Coen, Wheat, etc.) The num- 
ber of farms in the decade 1910-20 kept pace 
almost exactly with the increase in population; 
the number of farms, 178,478 in 1920, despite 
agricultural depression, rose to 188,231 in 1925. 
The acreage of land in farms, on the other hand, 
fell from 30,221,758 to 30 0.59,137, or by 0.3 
per cent. The improved land in farms totaled 
21,481,710 acres in 1920. Crop-land acreage 
(1925) was 18,651,190. The total value of farm 
property rose from $1,476,411,737 in 1910 to 
$3,787,420,118 in 1920, but declined to $2,701,- 

684.227 in 1925. The average value per farm was 
$9456 in 1910, $21,221 in 1920, and $14,672 in 
1925. Farm land values greatly increased m 
the period of war puces for farm products. In 
interpreting these values, the inflation of the 
currency incident to the War is to be taken into 
consideration. The percentage of the total laud 
area in farms increased from 53.5 in 1910 to 
58.4 in 1920, but was 58.1 in 1925. Of the total 
number of farms in 1925, 136,382 were operated 
by owners; 766, by manageis; and 29,936, by 
tenants. The corresponding figures for 1910 
were 122,104; 1222; and 32,811. White farmers 
in 1920 numbered 178,271, compared with 155,- 
844 in 1910; colored farmers, 207, compared with 
293. Farms reported as under mortgage in 1920 
numbered 69,545; in 1925, 06,319. The total 
number of cattle in 1920 was 3,021,469; in 1925, 
2,853,405. Dairy cows numbered 2,080,027 in 
1920; 1,311,897 in 192.5. Despite this drop, the 
State increased its lead over every other in 
Cl eamery butter output. Swine numbered 2,380,- 
862 in 1920 and 2,715,074 in 1925. The number 
of sheep on the farms in 1920 was 509,064; in 

1925, 378,972. The estimated production of the 
principal farm crops in 1928 was as follows: 
Corn, 143,115,000 bushels; wheat, 23,955,000; 
oats, 153,338,000; rj^e, 5,950,000; barley, 60,000,- 
000; potatoes, 38,940,000; flaxseed, 5,518,000; 
and hay, 6,558,000 tons. Comparative figures for 
1913 are corn, 96,000,000 bushels; wheat, 68,- 
040,000; oats, 112,644,000; rye, 5,700,000; barley, 
34,800,000; potatoes, 30,250,000; and hay, 2,- 
490,000 tons. 

Mining. Minnesota is the leading State in 
production of iron ore. Although it also has 
important quantities of clay products, cement, 
and stone, it is iron which sets Minnesota high 
among mineral producing States. Minnesota 
was twelfth in value of mineral products in 

1926. The fluctuations in output of iron ore in 
the period starting with 1914 are indicated by 


the following flgures: 1914, 21,940,901 long tons; 
1916, 44,585,422; 1917, 44,595,232; 1918, 41,953,- 
969; 1919, 36,000,626; 1921, 17,811,325; 1922, 
30.209,372; 1926, 40,961,361. The diminished 
production in 1921 was due largely to the gen- 
eral business depression, which lessened demand 
for the products of iron ore. The value of the 
clay pr^ucts, exclusive of pottery, fluctuated 
from $1,944,886 in 1914 to $1,. 503,659 in 1918; 
$3,341,477 in 1920; $2,482,280 in 1921, and $1,- 
852,566 in 1926. In addition to the minerals men- 
tioned above, manganiferous ore, of which the 
1925 output attained a value of $1,761,422; min- 
eral waters, and sand and gravel also are pro- 
duced in the State. The total value of the 
mineral products in 1926 was $1 18;361,306; in 
1921, $72,609,973; $177,589,967 in 1920; $155,- 
412,823 in 1918; and $45,680,865 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Minnesota is an important 
industrial State. In 1920 there were 11 cities 
with populations over 10,000, forming 33.6 per 
cent of the total population. These cities, in 
1919, produced 63.3 per cent of the State’s man- 
ufactured pioducts. There were in the State, 
in 1909, 5561 manufacturing establishments; in 
1919, 6225; in 1925, 3888; in 1927, 3886. Wage 
earners in manufactories numbered, in 1919, 
115,623; in 1925, 100,614; in 1927, 98,833. 
Capital invested amounted to $275,416,029 in 
1909 and $679,386,486 in 1919. The value of the 
manufactured products in 1909 amounted to 
$409,419,621; in 1919 to $1,218,129,735; in 1926, 
to $1,101,856,000; and in 1927, to $1,066,727,21.5. 
The increase in value of products about 1919 
was to a great extent due to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions caused by the World War 
and cannot pioperly be used to indicate the 
growth of manufactures. But the increase in 
the number of establishments and in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in manufactories showed 
clearly a considerable growth in the manufactur- 
ing activities of the State. Flour-mill and grist- 
mill products were chief in point of value; in 
1909, $139,136,000; in 1919, $381,249,000; in 
1925, .$215,637,578. Slaughtering and meat 

packing form the second industry in this respect: 
in 1909, $25,754,000; in 1919, $146,919,000; in 
1925, $182,555,429. The manufacture of butter 
and cheese ranks third, amounting in 1909 to 
$25,287,000; in 1914 to $33,746,000; and in 
1919 to $91,720,000. The product of the lumber 
and timber industry, in fourth place, was valued 
at $42,353,000 in 1909; $44,675,000 in 1914; and 
$52,580,000 in 1919. The principal manufactur- 
ing cities are Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. 
There were in Minneapolis, in 1909, 1102 man- 
ufacturing establishments, with a product valued 
at $16.5,405,000; in 1919, 1421 with $491,383,000; 
in 1925 the product was $338,824,000. In St. 
Paul in 1909, there were 719 with .$58,990,000; 
in 1919, 818 with $149,638,000; in 1925 prod- 
ucts attained $193,013,000. Similar figures for 
Duluth were- in 1909, 194 with $17,180,000; in 
1914, 243 with $19,729,000; and in 1919, 226 
with $75,261,000. 

Education. Substantial progress has oc- 
curred in educational development in Minnesota. 
School districts have been authorized to estab- 
lish special departments for the instruction of 
physically handicapped children, subnormals, the 
deaf, blind, defective of speech, and the crippled, 
and a special grant of $100 to $300 per child 
was allowed by the State for this work; provi- 
sion was made through the State Department of 
Education for the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
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Bons; a law was passed r^uiring physical 
training and health instruction in all public 
schools and in all institutions for the trainiiw 
of teachers; and a new sypplementary State-aid 
law was enacted, guaranteeing to every school 
district $40 per child on a $.02 tax levy in ad- 
dition to all other forms of State support, with 
the State paying the difference between what a 
$.02 tax levy would produce for each pupil in- 
volved and $40. The school enrollment increased 
from 457,041 in 1014 to 549,899 in 1925-26; the 
number of teachers, from 16,920 to 21,958. The 
expenditures for all public schools was : Current 
$42,494,825 ; outlays, $9,434,842. The perma- 
nent school fund amounted to $49,808,470. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the State decreased 
from 4 to 2.4 in 1920; among the native whites, 
from 0.5 to 0.4; among the foreign-born whites, 
from 7.7 to 5.6; among the Negroes, from 3.9 
to 3.5. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the u. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $36,- 
700,222 (of which $11,099,620 was aid to local 
education); for interest on debt, $3,859,640; 
for permanent improvements, $12,575,914; total, 
$53,135,776 (of which $15,599,746 was for 
highways, $4,871,094 being for maintenance and 
$10,728,652 for construction). Revenues were 
$63,766,540. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 24.6 per cent, departmental earnings and 
charges for officials* services, 7.9 per cent; and 
sales of licenses and a tax on gasoline, 49.5 per 
cent. Property valuation was $2,365,019,180; 
State taxation thereon, $10,719,860. Net State 
funded debt on June 30, 1927, was $11,715,348. 
This total did not include road bonds issued by 
counties, on which the State was obliged to meet 
charges. 

Political and Other Events. Minnesota 
was much affected by the agricultural situation 
in the years following the War. Among the 
farmers, the Farmer-Labor Party acquired suffi- 
cient power to elect candidates for important of- 
fices, including two United States Senators. In 
1914 W. S. Hammond, Democrat, was elected 
governor. The Republicans elected Representa- 
tives in all districts except one. In 1916 Min- 
nesota was one of the so-called doubtful States. 
Hughes received 179,553 votes for President, and 
Wilson, 179,157 votes. The Republicans elected 
J. A. A. Burnquist governor, and F. B. Kellogg 
was elected United States Senator. In 1918 
Governor Burnquist was reelected, as was Sen- 
ator Knute Nelson. The Nonpartisan League 
took part in the campaign and showed consider- 
able strength. In 1919 A. C. Townley, president 
and organizer of the National Nonpartisan 
League (see Nobtii Dakota), was convicted of 
disloyalty and sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment by the Martin County district court 
at Fairmount. The Republican candidate for 
governor, J. A. O. Preus, was elected in 1920. 
For President, Harding received 519,421 votes 
and Cox, 142,994. At this election, the people 
approved amendments authorizing the construc- 
tion of a trunk highway system, the taxation of 
motor vehicles, and the assessment of all real 
property used for railway purposes. In 1922 the 
Republicans again elected Governor Preus, but 
the Farmer-Labor organization elected H. K. 
Shipstead to the Senate. At this election, the 
State voted to lend its credit for the assistance 
of farmers. On the death of Senator Nelson in 


1923, a special election was held to fill the va- 
cancy. The Farmer-Labor candidate, Magnus 
Johnson, was elected. Theodore Christianson, 
Republican, was elected governor in 1924. For 
President, the vote was: Coolidge, 420,759; La 
Follette, 339,192; Davis, 55,913. Christianson 
was reflected in 1926 and in 1928. In 1928 the 
vote for President was : Hoover, 560,977 ; Smith, 
396,451. Senator Shipstead, despite the decline 
of the Farmer-Labor Party, was returned by a 
great majority. 

Legislation. The legislature of 1917 pro- 
vided for the submission to the people in 1918 
of both a woman-suffrage amendment and a pro- 
hibition amendment. This Legislature enacted a 
“blue sky” law and made provision for the vot- 
ing of citizens absent from the State in the 
national service. It also created a public safety 
commission. The prohibition amenament lacked 
the necessary three-fifths vote, but the 1919 
Legislature ratified both the proposed prohibi- 
tion and woman ’s-suff rage amendments. It also 
provided for an eight-hour day on public work, 
and passed statutes defining and punishing, 
criminal syndicalism and sabotage. The Legisla- 
ture of 1921 regulated aircraft and appointed a 
Commissioner of Agriculture empowered to aid 
cooperative bodies engaged in buying and selling 
farm products. The office of Labor Commis- 
sioner was abolished and the Industrial Commis- 
sion was created. Provision was made for the 
enforcement of the laws relating to intoxicating 
liquors. The compulsory school laws were 
amended ; a worknien’s-compensation insurance 
board was created; and amendments were made 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Law. In 1923 
the legislature passed a measure forbidding the 
wearing of masks in public places. A measure 
also was enacted to facilitate codperative market- 
ing of agricultural products. An administrative 
reorganization of the State imder 13 depart- 
ments was enacted in 1925. Sterilization of 
the feeble-minded was authorized. A constitu- 
tional amendment proposed in 1925 and adopted 
in 1926 gave authority for State measures to 
encourage reforestation, and a group of such 
measures were passed in 1927. Provision for 
heavier criminal penalties were also then en- 
acted. 

ELINNESOTA, University of. A State in- 
stitution, founded in 1868, with its main campus 
in Minneapolis; the Department of Agriculture, 
including various colleges, schools, and experi- 
ment stations, at University Farm, St. Paul, in 
Crookston, Morns, Grand Rapids (Minn.), Du- 
luth, Waseca, Owatonna, Itasca and Cloquet; 
and the graduate medical school in Rochester, 
Minn. In 1913-14, the numbcT of resident stu- 
dents of collegiate grade was 4155, and total reg- 
istration, including extension, subcollegiate, etc., 
8992; in the autumn term of 1928, the enroll- 
ment was 11,815, and the summer session en- 
rollment in that year 6041. The faculty in- 
creased over the same period from 608 to 657, 
on a full-time basis, including professors, associ- 
ate professors, assistant professors, and inst men- 
tors. The library was increased from 175,000 to 
525,000 volumes, and the income from $2,445,491 
to $2,908,606 from endowment funds, service 
enterprises, revolving funds and intercollegiate 
athletics; $1,686,862 from student fees and mis- 
cellaneous items; $4,637,902 from State appro- 
priations for maintenance, building, and special 
purposes for 1927-28 ; and $293,634 Federal Aid. 
The endowment of the university amounted to 
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$9,245,417 in 1928, including a permanent fund 
of $3,914,887, and lands and buildings in trust, 
$1,590,837. 

Under a legislative appropriation voted in 
1919, of $500,000 annually for 10 years, the 
following new structures were finished or in 
course of construction during succeeding years: 
On the main campus, a music building, mines 
experiment station, library, storehouse and 
shops, an addition to the Minnesota Union,^ an 
administration building, a botany building, 
physics building, and a field house for athletics; 
a Memorial Auditorium to cost $1,000,000, of 
which $800,000 was available (still under con- 
struction in 1928), the Minnesota Hospital and 
Home for Crippled Children, at a cost of $851,- 
000, dedicated on November 10, by the late Wil- 
liam H. Eustis, donor of $350,000 toward its 
construction. Contracts were let before the end 
of the year for the construction of dormitories. 
On the farm campus, two home-management 
houses and a dairy building were constructed, at 
Crookston, an animal products building, at 
Morris, a hospital; and at Crand Rapids, the 
main building of the agricultural school. Dr. 
William J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo of 
Rochester, Minn., gave over $2,000,000 for medi- 
cal research and examination, a trust fund of 
$250,000 w'as established in 1923 by the Citi- 
zens* Aid Society of Minneapolis for the erection 
of the George Chase Christian Memorial Cancer 
Hospital and, in the same year, a site valued at 
$100,000 was given for the Minnesota Hospital 
and Home for Crippled Children by William 
H. Eustis, as the first installment of a gift for 
buildings and grounds for the university which 
was eventually to nniount to $1,000,000 Pledges 
to the amount of $2,000,000 were made by alumni 
and friends for the erection of an athletic sta- 
dium and an auditorium; and two loan funds, 
one of $5000 and one of $12,000, weio established 
in the names of Edward M. and Effie R. Johnson. 
Gifts received during 1920 included Tnsuiance 
policies amounting to $80,000, by J)r George G. 
Eitel to found the Gecnge G. Eitel Scholarship 
Fund; a gift of $100,000 from William TT. Eustis; 
and a gift of $10,250 animally for live years by 
the Bureau of Social TTygieiio to be used to con- 
duct investigations in coopeiatioii with the 
Women’s Cooperative Alliance of Minneapolis. 
George Edgar Vincent was president of the uni- 
versity until he lesigned in 1910 to accejit the 
presidency of the Rockefeller Foundation, when 
he was succeeded by Marion LeRoy Burton, who 
resigned in 1920 to become president of the 
University of Michigan. President, Lotus Delta 
Coffman, PhD, LL D. 

MINTNICK, John Hakrison (1877- ). 

An Ameiican university piofessor, born at 
Somei set, I nd , and educated at Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Chicago, and other universities. For sev- 
eral years, he taught m liigh schools in Indiana 
and Illinois, and fioni 1911 to 1913, he was critic 
teacher of mathematics at Indiana University. 
For two yeais following, he was instiuctor in 
mathematics at the Horace Mann School, New 
York City. In 1916 he became instructor of 
mathematics at the University of Pennsylvania 
and was successively assistant professor of edu- 
cation, professor of education, and dean of the 
school of education at that university. He was 
a member of many learned societies, wrote An 
Investigation of AhiliHcs Fundamental to Geom- 
etry (1918), and developed standardized tests 
in geometry. 


MINNiaEBODE, Meade (1887- ). An 

American writer, born in London. He gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1910 and for several years 
was associated with publishers in New York. 
He represented the United States Shipping 
Board in France in 1917-18 and in the year fol- 
lowing was first lieutenant with the American 
Red & 088 . His books include Laughing House 
(1920); The Big Year (1921); O, Susanna 
(1922); The Fabulous Forties (1924); Aaron 
Burr (with S. H. Wandell, 1925) ; Some Ameri- 
oan Ladies (1926); Certain Rich Men (1927); 
Jefferson^ Friend of France (1928) ; Presidential 
Years: 1787 to 1860 (1928). 

MINOT, George Richards (1885- ). An 

American physician born in Boston, Mass. In 
1926 he and an associate published a valuable 
method of treating pernicious amemia — a con- 
dition previously regarded as incurable. He was 
graduated from Harvard ITniversity in the arts 
(1908) and in medicine (1912). Early in his 
medical career, he began to specialize in the 
study of the blood and its diseases and by 1924 
had written over 50 papers on this subject. He 
was made an associate professor of medicine 
at Harvard and for a time was editor of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, The im- 
petus to the anaemia treatment came originally 
from some laboratory results on the treatment of 
artificial anaemia in dogs by fractions of extract of 
liver. Dr. Minot with his associate. Dr. Murphy, 
applied the principle to the treatment of perni- 
cious anaemia in man with strikingly favorable 
results originally published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, The method 
has now been tested throughout the world in 
more than 2000 cases with less than 1 per cent 
of failures. 

MIOMANDBB, Francis de ( 1880- ^ . A 

French novelist, born at Tours, and educated at 
Marseilles. He began writing in his early 
twenties and won the Prix Goncourt in 1908 
for his novel, Eerit sur dc VEau, His novels 
were highly imaginative and put together with 
the genuine talent of a romancer who has trav- 
eled far and wide at his own study table. His 
works include: Du Vent et de la poussihre; 
Ulnq^nu; I/Aventure de TMrbse Beauchamps; 
Le Veau d'Or et la vache enrag^e; Lcs Taupes; 
Ccs petits Messieurs; Les Jeuac de V amour et 
de la danse; La (Jabanc d' amour; Journal in- 
terrompu; Pavillion du mandarin; Voyages d*un 
sddentaxre, essays; La tiaufrag^c (1924); and 
Les ^^qmvoques d*amour, a play (1928). Consult 
Le roman nouveau by Jules Bertaut (1920). 

MIQUELON. See St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

MISSISSIPPI. The thirty-first State in size 
(46,865 square miles) and the twenty-third in 
population; capita], Jackson. The population 
decreased from 1,797,114 in 1910 to 1,790,618 
in 1920, a loss of 0.4 per cent.* The white popu- 
lation rose from 786,111 to 853,062, hut was still 
greatly exceeded by the Negro population, in 
spite of the fact that the number of Negroes de- 
creased from 1,009,487 to 935,184 during the 
decade. The native white population increased 
from 776,722 to 845,943, while the foreign-born 
white decreased from 9389 to 8019. The urban 
population of the State mounted from 207,311 
to 240,121 ; the rural population, on the other 
hand, decreased from 1,589,803 to 1,550,497. 
The ^owth of Meridian was from 23,285 in 
1910 to 23,390 in 1920; Jackson, 21,262 to 
22,817. Vicksburg, with 20,814 in 1910 and 18,- 
072 in 1920, showed a decrease. 
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J^griciilture. As cotton raising is one of the 
chief agricultural industries of the State, con- 
ditions of late years have been greatly affected 
by the ravages of the boll weevil, which occupied 
most of the State by 1909 or 1910. Its effect 
is indicated by the acreage and production of 
various years during the period: in 1913, 3,- 
067,000 acres and 1,311,000 bales; 1917, 2,788,- 
000 and 905,000; 1921, 2,028,000 and 813,000; 
1928 (estimated), 3,994,000 acres and 1,470,000 
bales, a total indicative of progress toward re- 
covery. For a moie detailed account of the 
ravages of the boll weevil in the cotton-growing 
States, see Boll Weevil. 

The number of farms, almost stationary from 
1910 to 1920, decreased from 272, lOf in 1920 to 
257,228 in 1925, or by 5.5 per cent. The area 
of land in farms decreased 11.8 per cent, or 
from 18,196,979 to 16,053,243. The impiovcd 
land in farms in 1920 was 9,325,677 acres; the 
total percentage of land used for agricultural 
purposes decreased from 61 3 in 1920 to 54.1 in 
1925. The total value of farm property rose 
from $426,314,634 in 1910 to $964,751,855 in 
1920, hut declined to $550,570,838 in 1925; the 
average value per farm was $1554 m 1910, 
$3546 in 1920, and $2140 in 1925. In interpret- 
ing these values, the inflation of the curiency 
incident to the War is to he taken into considera- 
tion. Of the total number of farms in 1925, 
80,808 were operated by owners; 678, by mana- 
gers; and 175,742, by tenants. The comparative 
figures for 1910 are 92,066; 825; and 181,491. 
White farmers in 1920 numhcied 110,882, com- 
pared with 107,080 in 1925; colored, 161,219, 
compared with 150,142 in 1925. There was a de- 
crease in the Negro population, 1910-20, of 7.4 
per cent, which quite seriously affected the farm- 
labor situation. Farms reported as under mort- 
gage in 1920 numbeied 23,990 and 26,750 in 
1925. The number of dairy cows in 1920 was 
530,274; in 1925, 320,055; ‘“beef” cows, 261,682 
in 1920, numbered 208,460 in 1925; swine, 1,- 
373,311 in 1920, were 697,472 in 1925, mules 
numbered 308,216 in 1920; 327,646 in 1925; 
sheep, 164,440 in 1920 and 113,824 in 1925. 
The estimated production of the chief farm 
crops in 1928 was as follows Corn, 22,945,000 
bushels, oats, 820,000; potatoes, 1,330,000; 
sweet potatoes, 6,050,000; hay, 601,000 tons; 
peanuts, 6,500,000 pounds (For cotton, see 
above). Comparative figures for 1913 aie corn, 
63,000,000 bushels ; oats, 2,800,000 ; jiotatoes, 
960,000; and hay, 293,000 tons. 

Manufactures. Although Mississippi is not 
one of the leading industiial States, it has im- 
portant lumber and cottonseed-oil industries. 

Education. Mississippi lias educational prob- 
lems of great difliculty The colored popula- 
tion exceeds the white, and in addition to this, 
the rural localities are many of them thinly 
populated, and widely extended. In dealing with 
tlie problem, notable advances have been made. 
There was put into operation a 8])lendid system 
of consolidated schools, which in 1923 numbered 
751; and a compulsory school law was put into 
force, which brought into the schools during 
the first year of its operation over 33,000 white 
boys and girls over 7 years of age who had 
never before attended school. An equalizing 
school fund was provided, of more than $1,125,- 
000, to be disbursed by the State Boatd of Edu- 
cation for the benefit of the poorer sections of 
the State. The State Normal School, established 
in 1912, was enlarged, and had at the close of 


this period an enrollment of approximately 1500. 
The trustees of the schools of every county had 
been organized for several years in the County 
Trustees' Association, and the 82 county super- 
intendents of the State were organized into a 
State association. By 1924 the work of rehabil- 
itation of cripples and vocational education had 
been organized and was producing excellent re- 
sults. High-school work in over 1000 schools 
having one- to four-year courses had been stand- 
ardized There were 237 four-year accredited 
high schools, and hundreds of others doing one 
to three years of accredited work. Enrolled in 
the colleges of the Sta%^ by 1923 were as many 
students as were contained in the high schools 
in 1913. A $5,000,000 bond issue has been ex- 
pended in repairing and expanding the State col- 
leges and institutions. The entire enrollment in 
the high schools in 1925-26 was 43,105; in the 
eoloied high schools alone it was 5156. The to- 
tal public-school eniollinent was placed at 572,- 
896, of whom 290,145 weie white and 282,841 col- 
ored. The percentage of illiteracy in the State 
decreased from 26 8 in 1910 to 20.8 in 1920: 
among the native white population, from 6.2 to 
4.4 per cent, among the forcign-born white, from 
13 6 to 13.4; among the Negro, fioni 43.2 to 35.9. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended Sept 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $12,- 
233,817 (of wliich $3,988,337 was aid to local 
education) , interest on debt, $790,168; for 
jiermanent improvements, $5,557,599; total, $18,- 
581,584 (of which $5,637,927 was for highways, 
$1,692,015 being for maintenance and $3,945,912 
for eoiistnictiori) Revenues weie $10,394,641. 
Of this, property and special taxes formed 40.7 
per cent; departmental earnings and charges for 
oflicials' sei vices, 9.4; sales of licenses and a tax 
on gasoline, 27 6. Propel ty valuation was $724,- 
107,850; State taxation thereon, $4,344,647. 
Net funded State debt on June 30, 1927, was 
$17,142,853. 

Political and Other Events. Mississippi 
has remained steadfastly Oemoeratic. In 1916 
Senator Williams was reelected, practically witn- 
ont opposition For President, Wilson received 
80,422 votes; Hughes, 4253 At this election, 
an ameiidnient was adopted increasing the num- 
ber of Supreme Court judges to six, to be elected 
by the people for a term of eight years. In 1917 
forniei Senator Vardanian contested the Sena- 
torial nomination of Rejiresentative Harrison, 
who was nevertheless nominated and elected. 
Senator Vardamaii was opjmsed by President 
Wilson. In 1919 Lee M Russell was reelected 
governor. Jii 1922 Hubei t Stephens was elected 
senator. In 1923 Heniy L. Whitfield was elected 
governor. He died Mar 18, 1927, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dennis Murjihrco. The vote for Presi- 
dent in 1924 was. Davis, 100,475; Coolidge, 
8546. Theodore N. Bilbo was elected governor 
in 1927. In 1928 Smith, for President, gained 
124,539 votes; Hoover, 26,889. 

MISSISSIPPI, University of. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women at University, Miss., founded in 1848. 
With the usual exception of the War years, the 
university grew steadily during the period 1914- 
28, fioni an enrollment at the beginning of the 
period of 528, a faculty of 35, and a library of 
25,000 volumes, to an enrollment of 1121 (au- 
tumn, 1928), 309 in summer session of 1928, 
64 members on faculty, and 40,000 volumes in 
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the library, at the close. The income of the 
university also increased, from $138,226 to $190,- 
000 from State appropriations, ^8,000 from 
student fees, and $52,000 from all other sources. 
Five new dormitories were constructed, a phar- 
macy building, and a Uhapel, for which the Leg- 
islature appropriated $150,000 in 1926. Special 
appropriations of $1,600,000 were made by the 
1928 ^gislature for new buildings and other 
permanent improvements. A school of commerce 
and business, and a department of hygiene were 
opened previous to 1924, and a new department 
of rural economics and sociology was added in 
1926. Alfred Hume, C.E. D.Sc., who had been 
vice chancellor since 1 905 and professor of mathe- 
matics since 1890, was elected chancellor, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, to succeed J. N. Powers, LL.D. 

MISSISSIPPI BIVEB. See Floods and 
Flood Control. 

MISSOUBI. The eighteenth State in size 
(69,420 square miles) and the ninth in popula- 
tion, 1928, 3,523,000. The total population 
increased from 3,293,335 in 1910 to 3,404,055 in 
1920, a gain of 3.4 per cent; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 3,523,000. The white population 
rose from 3,134,932 (1910) to 3,225.044 (1920); 
Negro, from 157,452 to 178,241; native white, 
from 2,900,036 to 3,039,018, while the foreign- 
born white decreased from 228,896 to 186,026. 
The urban population mounted in the decade 
from 1,398,817 to 1,586,903; the rural popula- 
tion decreased from 1,894,518 to 1,817,152. The 
growth of the principal cities was as follows: 
St. Louis (q.v.), 1910, 687,029; 1920, 772,897; 
Kansas City (q.v.), 248,381 to 324,410; St. 
Joseph, 77,403 to 77,939; Springfield, 35,201 to 
30,631. 

Agriculture. As Missouri is one of the most 
important agricultural States, conditions have 
reflected influences which characterized the war 
and post-war periods. (See Agriculture). 
Missouri is one of the minor cotton-producing 
States and while the region where cotton is 
grown has become infested by the boll weevil, 
the insect was held back by cold winters and its 
ravages were not serious. Figures for area and 
production for several years are 1913, 112,000 
acres, production, 67,000 bales; 1920, 136,000 
acres, 79,000 bales; 1928 (estimated), 349,000 
acres, 146,000 bales. It will be noted that, since 
Missouri suffered less than most other affected 
States from the boll weevil, there was an in- 
crease in the area grown. In Missouri, a de- 
cline in the number of farms set in between 
1910 and 1920 and continued thereafter. Their 
number decreased 1 per cent, or from 263,004 
in 1920 to 260,473 in 1925. The total area in 
farms decreased from 34,744,679 to 32,641,893 
acres. The imj>roved land in farms totaled 24,- 
832,966 acres in 1920. The percentage of the 
total land used for agricultural purposes de- 
creased from 79.1 per cent (1920) to 74.2 per 
cent (1925). The total value of farm property 
rose from $2,052,917,488 in 1910 to $3,591,068,- 
085 in 1920, but fell to $2,286,639,416 in 1925. 
The average value per farm was $7405 in 1910, 
$13,664 in 1920, and $8779 in 1925. In inter- 
preting these values, the inflation of the cur- 
rency incident to the War is to be taken into 
consideration. Of the total number of farms 
in 1925, 174,383 were operated by owners; 1063, 
by managers; and 85,027, by tenants. The com- 
parative figures for 1910 were 192,285; 2001 ; and 
82,958. White farmers in 1920 numbered 260,- 
178, compared with 273,578 in 1910; colored, 


2826, compared with 3666. Farms reported as 
under mortgage numbered 85,538 in 1920; and 
76,970 in 1925. The total number of cattle in 
1920 was 2,781,644; in 1925, 2,372,335; dairy 
cows numbered 1,066,750 in 1920 and 516,787 in 
1925; swine, 3,888,677 in 1920 and 3,510,941 in 
1925; mules, 255,455 in 1920 and 371,568 in 1925; 
sheep, 1,271,616 in 1920 and 893,611 in 1925. 
The estimated production of the principal farm 
crops in 1928 was as follows: Corn, 181,540,000 
bushels; wheat, 19,194,000; oats, 44,968,000; 
potatoes, 10,285,000; sweet potatoes, 1,155,000; 
hay, 4,340,000 tons ; and tobacco, 4,400,000 

pounds. Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 

129.062.000 bushels; wheat, 39,586,000; oats, 

26.500.000 ;* barley, 110,000; potatoes, 3,230,000; 

hay, 1,800,000 tons; and tobacco, 3,315,000 

pounds. 

Mining. Missouri is first among the States 
in production of lead. Important quantities of 
coal, clay ]products, and cement also are pro- 
duced, but it is the lead industry which gives 
it its chief importance as a mineral-producing 
State, with a rank of sixteenth in value of min- 
eral products in 1926. Fluctuations in produc- 
tion of lead in the period from 1914 on are 
indicated in the following figures: 1914, 192,612 
short tons, valued at $15,023,736; 1916, 233,088, 
$32,166,144; 1917, 234,156, $40,274,832; 1919, 
163,290, $17,308,740; 1920, 165,114, $26,418,240; 
1921, 180,085, $16,207,650; 1922, 178,412, $19,- 
625,320; 1926, 207,012, $33,121,920; 1927, 198,- 
760, $25,043,760. The greater part of the output 
is obtained from the southeast and central parts 
of the State. Coal production varied in the 
decade from 3,935,980 short tons in 1914 to 4,- 
742,146 short tons in 1916; 5,667,730 in 1918; 
5,369,565 in 1920; 3,551,621 in 1921; and 3,008,- 
495 in 1926. Clay products during the recent 
years have ranged in value from $6,077,284 in 
1914 to $9,155,088 in 1918; $17,474,542 in 1920; 
$10,668,691 in 1921; $17,018,931 in 1926. The 
increased value in the War period was due 
chiefly to changes in the buying power of cur- 
rency which led to higher prices, since production 
was not greatly increased. The output of 
cement has grown gradually to 7,639,966 barrels 
per year, in 1926; yearly value increased from 
$4,485,744 in 1914 to $12,917,342 in 1926. Dur- 
ing the period affected by the World War the 
cement produced commanded high prices due 
chiefly to the decreased buying power of money. 
The total value of the mineral products of the 
State for 1926 was $90,003,537, compared with 
$90,094,479 in 1920; $61,862,232 in 1919; $76,- 
663,995 in 1918; and $48,597,593 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Missouri is an important in- 
dustrial State. There were according to the 1920 
census, 13 cities with more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, containing 39.8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the State. In 1919 they reported 75.6 
per cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products. There were in the State, in 1909, 
8375 establishments; in 1919, 8592; and in 1925, 
5100; and in 1927, 5422. Persons engaged in 
manufactories numbered 185,705, 244,939, 194,- 
689, and 195,378, in those years. Capital in- 
vested amounted to $444,343,135 in 1909, and 
$938,760,773 in 1919. The value of manufac- 
tured products in 1909 was $574,111,070; in 
1919, $1,594,208,338; in 1925, $2,849,729; in 1927, 
$1,665,173,465. The increase in value of the 
product about 1919 was due largely to changes 
in industrial conditions brought about by the 
War and cannot properly be used to measure the 
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growth of manufactures during the census period 
1914-19; but the increase in number of wage 
earners indicated growth in the manufacturing 
activities of the State. Slaughtering and meat 
packing form the first industry in point of value 
of products, which amounted in 1909 to $79,681,- 
000; 1919, $247,477,000; and 1925, $175,392,412. 
Flour-mill and gristmill products rank high in 
value: in 1909, $44,608,000; 1919, $113,- 

297,000; 1925, $82,442,041. The manufacture of 
boots and shoes furnished products of $48,751,000 
in 1009; 1919, $142,406,000; and in 1925, $124,- 
327,701. The manufacture of automobile bodies 
and parts had an output in 1909 valued at $1,- 
677,000; 1914, $2,183,000; and 1919, $71,939,000. 
The most important manufacturing cities are St. 
Louis and Kansas City. In St. Louis in 1909, 
there were 2067 manufacturing establishments, 
with a product of $328,495,000; in 1919, 3205 
with $871,700,000; in 1925, products amounted 
to $874,557,000. Kansas City in 1909 had 902 
with $54,705,000; in 1919, 997 with $192,815,000; 
in 1925, products of $221,349,000. St. Joseph is 
also an important manufacturing city, having, in 
1909, 20 1 manufacturing establishments, with a 
product worth $17,626,000, in 1914, 267, $17,- 
068,000; and in 1910, 219, $50,697,000. 

Education. There has been steady develop- 
ment in the educational system of Missouri. The 
State was divided some yeais ago into five dis- 
tricts coterminous with the five State teacliers*- 
college districts, in each of which a high school 
inspector or supervisor was placed, who had his 
office at the teachers’ college and was responsible 
for the advancement of secondary education in his 
distiict. The department also undertook two 
otliei outstanding projects, a State-wide survey 
of educational conditions and the reorganiza- 
tion of curriculum courses of study and siandaids 
foi classification of high schools of the State. 
Trained experts were directing both activities. 
Attention was also given to the development of 
the rural schools, and there were assigned to this 
field one rural supervisor for the State ami five 
lural school in8i)ector8; the work of these sup- 
ervisors was to help the county superintendents 
in gunip and community meetings, to inspect 
rural schools, and, in general, to help teachers 
in their woik. Under the survey plan, attention 
was given to conferences of teachers, school-board 
njembers, and patioiis, in the couise of which 
plans for school improvement, better supervision, 
and improved presentation of the work, together 
with the individual problems of teachers, were 
discussed and remedies suggested. The total 
enrollment in the elementary and high schools in 
1913 was 690,484; in 1925-26 it was 723,167, out 
of a school population (ages 5 to 17 years, in- 
clusive) of 859,037. There were enrolled in 
elementary grades 612,414, in the secondary 
grades 110,753 pupils. The total expenditures 
on public day schools in 1925-26 were; current, 
$30,972,574; outlays, $13,244,530. The percent- 
age of illiteracy in the State decreased from 6.4 
in 1910 to 3.8 in 1920: in the native white popu- 
lation, from 4.3 to 2.8 per cent; in the foreign- 
born white, from 10.2 to 10 per cent; in the col- 
ored, from 21.1 to 14.3 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended Dec. 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$23,802,125 (of which $5,497,348 was for local ed- 
ucation) ; for interest on debt, $3,297,765; for 
permanent improvements, $19,601,528; total. 


$46,791,418 (of which $19,994,908 was for high- 
ways, $1,411,950 being for maintenance and $18,- 
532,958 for construction). Revenue was $42,- 
771,958. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 32.1 per cent; departmental earnings 
and charges for services of State officials, 15.4 
per cent; sale of licenses and taxation of gaso- 
line, 41.1 per cent. Property valuation was $4,- 
967,319,670; State taxation thereon, $3,457,516. 
Net State funded debt was $69,958,404. 

Political and Other Events. While Mis- 
souri was regarded as a solidly Democratic State 
for many years, it gradually shifted to the doubt- 
ful class. It was carried by Roosevelt and the en- 
tire Republican State ticket except governor in 
1904, by Heibert S. Hadley for governor in 1908, 
and by the Republicans again in 1910. After 
the Republican split of 1912, the Republicans 
gradually developed sufficient strength to elect 
candidates for governor and United States Sena- 
tor. In 1914 William J. Stone was elected to the 
Senate, and the Democrats elected the Representa- 
tives in all the districts except two. A proposed 
prohibition amendment to the constitution was 
defeated at this election. In 1916 the Democratic 
nominee for governor, Frederick 0. Oaidner, was 
elected; the Democrats electe<i all the State 
officers except the State auditor. W’ilson re- 
ceived 398,032 votes; Hughes, 369,339. A con- 
stitutional amendment providing for State-wide 
prohibition was defeated at this election, but an 
amendment providing for pensions for the blind 
was carried. Senator W. J. Stone died in 1918, 
and X. P. Wilfley was appointed. In the au- 
tumn, the Republicans elected their candidate for 
senator, Selden P. Spencer. 

In 1919, Governor Gardner appointed Lieuten- 
ant Governor Wallace Cb-osslcy as State Fuel 
Commissioner acting in conjunction with the 
Federal fuel authorities, to conserve and distri- 
bute propel ly the coal supply when a shortage 
was threatened by labor trouble in the mines. 
The Republicans in 1920 elected as governor 
Arthur M. Hyde, and reelected Senator Spencer. 
In the presidential election, Harding received 
727,162 votes; Cox, 574,799. By referendum 
vote, the people approved the enforcement of 
prohibition throughout the State. In 1922 
Senator James A. Reed, although he was bitterly 
assailed for his failure to support President 
Wilson in the Senate, and although the former 
President strongly voiced his objection to Reed, 
was nominated. In the election, he defeated the 
Republican candidate, R. R. Brewster. During 
1923 at St. Joseph, a trial of 76 so-called radicals, 
including William Z. Foster and others, was con- 
ducted. Foster was acquitted, but several others 
were convicted. Sam A. Baker, Republican, was 
elected governor in 1924, the vote for President 
was: Coolidge, 648,486; Davis, 572,753. Harry 
B. Hawes, Democrat, was elected senator in 1926, 
and a workman’s-compensation system was ap- 
proved by popular vote. A tornado demolished a 
art of St. Louis, doing about $25,000,000 of 
amage, Sept. 20, 1927. The Mississippi Valley 
floods in the spring of 1 927 did great damage. In 
1928 Henry 8. Caulfield, Republican, was elected 
governor; the vote for President was: Hoover, 
834,080; Smith, 662,076. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1916 en- 
acted a measure designed to prevent dishonest 
advertising. In 1917 the Legislature amended 
the laws relating to criminal procedure and 
abolished capital punishment, which was restored 
in 1919 at an extra session. An income tax was 
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created and corporation, inheritance, and secured- 
debt tax laws weie passed. The secured-debt law 
was declared unconstitutional. The banking 
laws were also amended in important details. 
By a provision of the Legislature in 1919, 
women were permitted to vote for President. 
The Legislature enacted a child-labor law and 
a workmen’s-compensation law, the latter an- 
nulled by referendum. The J./egislature of 1921 
created a Commissioner of Agiiculture; passed 
measures for the relief of the deserving blind; 
created a State Department of the Budget and 
social-welfare boards in cities of the second and 
third class; amended the child-labor laws, and 
created muiiicifial coopeiative courts in all coun- 
ties having a population between 19,000 and 150,- 
000. The laws creating offices of Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Department of the Budget 
were later suspended by referendum and de- 
feated. 

The Legislature created a State Highway 
Commission in 1921 and provided for the con- 
struction of 7600 miles of hard-surfaced roads 
from a bond issue of $60,000,000 voted by the 
people, Buiiplemented by Federal aid. The issu- 
ance of $15,000,000 in bonds was authorized for 
the payment of a soldiers’ bonus. There was 
created the State Department of Finance and a 
resolution was passed to submit to the voteis an 
ameiidmeut enabling women to hold any office in 
the .State. This Legislature also provided for 
a system of workmen’s compensation. This was 
suspended by referendum. In 1923 the Legis- 
lature passed a geneial jirohibition act and 
enacted measures to extend the voting privilege 
equally to men and w'omen. A municipal zoning 
act was jiassed in 1925. Incorporation laws were 
liberalized in 1927, and a State Department of 
Labor and Industrial Inspection, uniting two 
foimer Depaitmcnts, was created, while State 
bank requirements were rendered more stringent. 

MISSOUBI, University of. A coeducational 
State institution at Columbia and Holla, Mo., 
founded in 1830. The student enrollment in- 
creased from 2605 in 1914 to 4439 in 1928, 
with 2169 legistered in the summer of 1928; 
the faculty in the same period from 262 to 400 
membets; the library, from 165,000 to 326,000 
volumes; the productive funds from $1,280,000 to 
$2,500,000; and the income from $1,100,000 to 
$3,500,000. A new building for a School of 
Journalism was given by Ward A. Neff in 1920, 
and a hospital, a gymnasium for women, a 
chemistry building, an agricultural building, and 
a War memoiial building were erected in 1922. 
In 1921, $.50,000 was received for a home eco- 
nomics building; in 1922-23, in memory of their 
son, Lee H. Tate, Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Tate 
gave $125,000 toward a new law building. Presi- 
dent, Stratton Duluth Brooks, LL.D. 

MITCHELL, Wesi^ey Clair (1874- ). 

An American economist, who was born at Rush- 
ville, 111., and studied at the University of Chi- 
cago (A.B., 1896; PhD., 1899) and the universi- 
ties of Halle and Vienna. He was instructor in 
economics at the University of Chicago (1900- 
02), assistant professor of commerce (19()2-08) 
and professor of political economy (1909-12) at 
the University of California, and professor of 
economics (1914-19, and since 1922) at Colum- 
bia University. From 1919 to 1921, he was lec- 
turer at the New School for Social Reseat ch in 
New York He served as chief of the price sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board (1918-19). 
Since 1919 he has been director of research in the 


National Bureau of Economic Research. He be' 
came chairman of the Social Science Council in 
1927. He is the author of A Hiatory of the 
Oreenhacks ( 1 903 ) ; (Jold Prices and Wages 
Under the Greenback Standard (1908) ; Business 
Gybbes (1913, 1927). He edited History/ of 
Prices During the War ,* Business Cycles and Un- 
employment, (Consult Contemporary Economic 
Thought, by P. J. Homan, 1928). 

MITCHELL, William (1879- ). An 

American army officer, born at Nice, France, 
and educated at George Washington University 
and the Army Staff College. He was with 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee in Cuba and served in the 
Philippines in 1899. In 1903 he constructed 
the Alaskan telegraph system and in 1914 
joined the French aviation forces in France. 
He was the first American officer to fly over the 
lines, commanded the air units of the Ist Army, 
and was chief of the Air Service in the Argonne 
offensive. He commanded the air forces at St. 
Mil) i el and served at Cambrai, the Somme, etc. 
In 1920 he was appointed brigadier general in 
the Air Service. Aftt'r four years’ service at 
Washington, he reverted to the rank of colonel. 
In 1925, lieeause of his criticisms of the War 
and Navy Departments in connection with their 
management of aviation, he was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to suspension from the 
service for five years He resigned in 192(5 and 
lectured in behalf of n^forni in aviation laws. 
He wrote Our Atr Force ( 1921 ), Wwqed Defense 
(1925), and many pamphlets and magazine arti- 
cles 

MITCHELL, William De Witt (1874- 
). Attorney General of the United States 
in President lloovei’s Cabinet. He w’as born at 
Winona, Minn , and educated at Lawrenceville 
School, the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, 
and the University of Minnesota (A.B, 1895). 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar, and be- 
gan practice at St Paul in 180(5 He served as 
secretaiy of the first St. Paul C9iarter Commis- 
sion in 1900 and was chan man of the Citizens’ 
Chaiter Coiniiiission in 1922 Having been an 
officer in the National Guard of Minnesota in 
1898-1901, he was made colonel of the 6th Regi- 
ment duiing the World War. In 1925 President 
Coolidge appointed him Solicitor General of the 
United States. He filled that office with distinc- 
tion and although in politics a Democrat, he was 
named Attorney General by President Hoover, in 
March, 1929 

MLYNABSKI, ml^-nar'sk^, Emil (1870- 
). A Polish composer and conductor (sec 
VoL. XVJ). During 1910-15 he was conductor 
of the Choral and Orchestral Union at Glasgow. 
He returned to Warsaw in 1919 to his former 
posts as eoiiductor at the opera and director of 
the Consei vatory, which latter position he re- 
signed in 1922. He added to his works an opera, 
Fine Bommemaeht (Warsaw, 1923), and Syrn- 
phony, in F 

MOBILIZATIONT. See Armies and Army 
Organization. 

MOFFAT TUNNEL. Sec Tunnels. 
MOELAMMED VI (Vahid-ed-Din) (1861- 
1926). A Sultan of Turkey, brother of Moham- 
med V, whom he succeeded in 1918. He lived in 
seclusion until he became Sultan. After the 
rise of the Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, and particularly after he had signed the 
Treaty of Sevres, he was merely a figurehead 
politically, although as caliph he was the supreme 
authority of the entire Moslem world. In No- 
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vember, 1922, he was dethroned by the National 
Assembly and left Constantinople on board tho 
British warship, Malaya ^ bound for Malta. He 
went to Switzerland and France, where he lived 
ill comparative poverty. He died in San Remo 
and was buried in Mecca. 

MOHLEB, John Robbins (1875- ). An 

American pathologist, born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and educated at Temple University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Marquette Univer- 
sity. For several years, he was a practicing 
Veterinarian and was also in tho employ of the 
Bureau of Animal Tndustiy of the Department of 
Agriculture In 1891 he was appointed assist- 
ant jiathologtst in the bureau and was succes- 
sively zoologist, chief of the pathological divi- 
sion, assistant chief, and after 1917, chief of the 
entire bureau. Besides tianslating several med- 
ical works from foreign languages, he was the 
author of many articles on pathology, bacteri- 
ology, and meat inspection. During the World 
War, he was a member of the Remount Board of 
the United States Army. 

MOINAUX, Geobqes. See Courteline, 

0‘EOHGES 

MOIS’SEIVITCH, Benno (1890- ). A 

Russian pianist, born in Odessa. He studied 
under D. Klimov at the Imperial Musical Acad- 
emy in Odessa and, after winning the Rubin- 
stein Prize at the age of nine, completed his 
education under Ijcscheti/ky in Vienna (1904- 
8). He made his di^but in Reading, England, 
in 1908, and the next year took London by 
stoim His success was such that for the fol- 
lowing 10 years he was on concert tour exclu- 
sively in England, ap]»earing in numeious re- 
citals and with all the iinjHirtant symphony 
orchestras. In 1919 he made his first tour of 
the United States, after which he visited all the 
countries of the civilized world In 1914 he 
married the Australian violinist, Daisy Ken- 
nedy, from whom he was di\()rced in 1924, 

MOLDAVIA. See Rumania. 

MOLEY, Raymond (1886- ) An Amer- 

ican educator, bom at Berea, Ohio, and educated 
at Baldw'in- Wallace College, Oberlin College, and 
Columhia Univeisity. He taught in several 
schools in Ohio until 1914. In 1910 he was ap- 
pointed instiuctor and assistant piofessor of 
jKilitica at Western Reserve University and from 
1919 to 1923 was director of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation. Since 1923 lie lias been associate pro- 
fessor of government at Columbia. He was re- 
search director of the New York State Crime 
Commission, 1926-27. He w'rote Lessons in 
Democracy (1919); Commercial Jlecrcatton 
(1919) ; Facts for Future Citizens (1022) ; The 
Cleveland Crime Purvey (1922) ; The Outline of 
Government (1922); The Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Missouri (1926) ; The Prac- 
tice of Politics (brochure, 1927); and various 
pamphlets and articles on the teaching of govern- 
ment. He W’as coauthor of Criminal Cases in 
New York Courts (1927). 

MOLINABI, m(V16'mVr6', Bernardino 
(1880- ). An Italian conductor, born in 

Rome. He began to study the piano at the age 
of five and continued hia musical education at 
the Liceo Santa Cecilia in Rome, under Sgam- 
bati, Maichetti, and Falchi. He began his career 
as accompanist of famous visiting artists. In 
1009 he was appointed assistant conductor of the 
Santa Cecilia Orcdiestra, becoming regulai con- 
ductor in 1914. Ill 1920 he began to make ex- 
tended tours as guest-conductor. Since 1927^ 


when he madn his American ddbut with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra (December 29), he 
has visited this country every year, directing sev- 
eral of the great orchestras. In 1929 he was 
appointed, together with Toscanini and Mengel- 
berg, condu(d;or of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. 

MOLLEB van den BBUCK, Artur (1876- 
1925). A German writer on literature, econom- 
ics, and sociology, born at Solingen. He was 
educated and spent several years traveling 
in Germany, Austria, France, Italy, England, 
Scandinavia, and Russia. Besides editing the 
works of Dostoevski, he is the author of Die 
Modems lAtcratur in Oruppen und Einzcldar- 
stellungen (1900); Die VarictS' cine Kultur- 
dramaturgie (1901); Die Dcutschen: Unscre 
Menschhcitsgesehichte (1904); Zcitgenossen 
(1905) ; Die Italienische Fchiinhcit (1913) ; Dcr 
Prcussischc Fill (1915) ; Das Rccht dcr Jungen 
V biker (1918); and Das Dntte Reich (1923). 

MOLNAB, Ftrenc (1878- ). A Hunga- 

rian playwright whose first New York success 
W'as Lihom (1922), presenting a penetrating 
study of charactei istic tendencies in an uncouth 
man. He w^as further represented on the New 
York stage by Launzi (1923) ; Fashions for Men 
(19231; The (1923); The Guardsman 

(1924); The Glass Flipper (192.5); The Play*s 
the Thing (1926); and Olympia (1928). In 
1928 English translations of Twenty-Five Ploys 
were jmhlished. 

MOLTKE, mftlPko, Raiml’nd Hermann Sieo- 
FRIED (1860- ). A German wiiter and econ- 

omist. He studied in Leipzig and at the Art 
Academy in Berlin and later became librarian 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Leipzig His 
most important works, on economic and histori- 
cal subjects, are Lcxpzigs Handel sh or porationrm 
(1907) ; Zwei Kapitel aus Leipzigs Hondcls- 
und Verkchrsgcschichte (1912); Friedrich List 
(1913) ; Katalog Altkaufmannicher Archit^e in 
Leipzig (1913); Die lexpzxgcr Messen im M'clt- 
krieg (1-920); Aus Verqanqcnhcit und Gegcn- 
wart dcr leipzigcr Kaufmannsehaft (1926). He 
also wrote Ficgfried von Fchirarzhurqy a novel 
(1927), and edited F. A. Weber’s Handhuch der 
dcutschen Fprache and other woiks. 

MOLUCCA. See Dutch East Indies. 

MOMBEBT, nioni'bi^rt, Alfki'D (1872- ). 
A German poet, horn in Kailsruhe and educated 
at the universities of Heidelberg, Leipzig, Mu- 
nich, and Berlin. He practiced law for six years 
and then devoted himself to his literary work. 
His works include. Dcr Fonncngeist (1905); 
Aeon, der eltgesuehte (1907); Aeon vor 
Byrakus (1911); Der Himmlische Zeeher 
(1909) ; Der Held dcr Erdc (1919) ; Aeon Zwi- 
schen den Frauen (1920) ; and Aiair (1925). 

MOND, Sib Alfred. See Melchett, First 
Baron. 

MONDELL. Frank Wheeler (1860- ). 

An American public official, born in St. Louis, 
Mo., and educated in the public schools. For 
many years, he was engaged in farming, stock- 
raising, and railroad construction. In 1887 he 
settled in Wyoming, where he took an active 
art in the development of the State. In 1909 
e was elected a member of tho first State Sen- 
ate. He was elected to the 54tli and 56th Con- 
gresses and was successively reelected until 1922, 
when he was defeated. In the 66th and 67th 
Congresses, he was majority leader on the floor 
of the House and took a prominent part in 
framing the legislation passed by that body. He 
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took an active part in all the Republican con- 
ventions from 1902, and in the convention of 
1924 was permanent chairman. In 1923-25 he 
was a director of the War Finance Corporation. 

MONET, mO'ne', Claude (1840-1926). A 
French landscape painter (see Vol. XVI). He 
was considered the foremost landscape painter of 
impressionism. In his last years, he was trou- 
bled with cataract, but was able to work inter- 
mittently on several large paintings arranged 
in groups of three to five. The subjects were 
chiefly water-lilies, and the large group which 
he presented to the French nation was placed 
on permanent exhibition in a room built for it 
in the Orangeries in the Tuileries Gardens, Paris. 

MONGOLIA. A Chinese outer territory, 
with an estimated area of 1,875,000 square 
miles, and a population variously estimated from 
760,000 to 2,500,000. The difficulties of com- 
munication because of lack of railways and the 
obstacles presented by the barren reaches of 
the Desert of Gobi, which cuts into* the heart 
of the region, make for a sparsely settled popu- 
lation. Agriculture is impossible, with the re- 
sult that the inhabitants are hunters and raisers 
of camels, horses, and sheep. The Chinese are 
steadily penetrating into Inner Mongolia and the 
Desert of Gobi and beginning to apply themselves 
to the tillage of the soil. Inner and Outer Mon- 
golia were joined in 1917 by a motor transport 
service plying between Urga and Kalgan. Urga 
was the chief town and centre of population. 
During recent years, Mongolia’s fortunes were 
linked with those of Russia and China. Up to 
the Revolution, Russian penetration into Outer 
Mongolia continued The overthrow of the Czar 
not only checked the completion of these enter- 
prises but also put Outer Mongolia at the mercy 
of marauding bands. In November, 1919, the 
reigning prince, the Living Buddha or Hutuktu, 
prompted by his adviseis, asked for the cancella- 
tion of the charter of independence; some days 
later, the Chinese government acceded by de- 
nouncing the Russo-Chinese and Kusso-Mongo- 
lian treaties of 1913-14. The Chinese did not 
maintain their position long. Early in 1921, 
Baron Ungern von Sternberg, heading remnants 
of Semenov’s anti-Bolshevik troops, marched on 
the Chinese at Urga, captured the town, and put 
the garrison to the sword. The Hutuktu was 
compelled to announce his sovereignty once more, 
though his policies were plainly dominated by 
the Baron Ungern. The Peking government was 
defied, and troops were even sent into Inner Mon- 
golia. Ungern could not stand up against the 
Bolshevik Army and Russian influence again be- 
came paramount ; Soviet troops remained at 
Urga; a Mongolian national government, tak- 
ing control, adopted a consistently friendly atti- 
tude toward Soviet Russia. In 1923 a Russian 
mission proceeded to Peking for the purpose of 
restoring friendly relations and reestablishing 
the economic agreements of 1913-14. In June, 
1924, a treaty was signed which called for the 
restoration of Mongolia to China. Inner Mon- 
golia continues to be administered by Chinese 
officials appointed through Peking. See Ciuna; 
Russia. 

MONITOR. See Vessel, Naval. 
MONTAGU, The Rt. Hon. Edwin Samuel 
(1879-1924). An English public official, co- 
author of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Plan 
(see India). He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and after 1906 was a Liberal 
member of Parliament for the Chesterton divi- 


sion of Cambridgeshire. He was Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1906-8), and to the Prime Minister (1908- 
10), and from that year to 1914, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for India. He served 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1915 
and as Financial Secretary of the Treasury from 
1914 to 1916. He was Minister of Munitions 
and a member of the War Committee in the lat- 
ter year and Secretary of State for India when 
he and Lord Chelmsford urged a limited degree 
of self-government in India, to be extended if 
successful (1917-22). He was made a member 
of the Privy Council in 1914. 

MONTAGUE, m5n't4-g0, C(hakles) E(d- 
WARD ) ( 1 867-1928 ) . A British author and jour- 
nalist, who was educated at the City of London 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford. In 1890 
he joined the staff of the Manoheaier Ouardtan, 
by 1896 was chief leader writer, and later be- 
came a director of the paper. In 1925 he re- 
tired to devote his entire time to the writing of 
novels. During the World War, he served 
(1915-19) in France, Belgium, and Germany. 
His first and last books, A Hind Let Loose 
(1910) and Right Off the Map (1927), were po- 
litical and social fantasies. His other publica- 
tions were Dramatic Values, theatrical criticisms 
(1911); The Front Line, with drawings by 
Muirhead Bone (1917); Fiery Particles, short 
stories (1923); The Right Place: a Book of 
Pleasures (1924); Disenchantment (1922); 
and Rough Justice, a novel (1926). 

MONTAGUE, William Peppebell (1873- 
). An American professor of philosophy, 
born at Chelsea, Mass., and educated at Har- 
vard University. In 1903 he became a member 
of the faculty of Columbia University, where he 
was appointed full professor in 1920. One of 
the six authors of the Neo-Realist programme, 
he has written numerous essays on the reduction 
of consciousness to a form of energy and on 
the implications of realistic philosophy in the 
realm of what are ordinarily called spiritual 
values. The Ways of Knowing, or The Methods 
of Philosophy was published in 1925. 

MONTANA. The third State in size (146,- 
997 square miles) and the thirty-ninth in popula- 
tion; capital, Helena. The population inci eased 
from 376,053 in 1910 to 548,889 in 1920, a gain 
of 46 per cent. The white population increased 
from 360,580 to 534,260; the Indian, from 10,- 
745 to 10,956. There were, in 1910, 1585 Jap^ 
anese, and in 1920, 1074; the Negro population 
also decreased, from 1834 to 1658. The native- 
born white population increased from 286,936 to 
440,640; the foreign-born white, from 91,644, 
to 93,620. Both urban and rural population 
mounted during the decade, the former from 133,- 
420 to 172,011, and the latter from 242,633 to 
376,878. The growth of the princi^l cities w'as 
as follows. Butte, 1910, 39,165; 1920, 41,611; 
Great Falls, 13,943 to 24,121 ; Billings, 10,031, to 
15,100. 

Agriculture. The number of farms, which 
had increased 120 per cent, or from 26,214 in 
1910 to 57,677 in 1920, fell sharply to 46,904 in 
1925. The total acreage in farms increased to 
35,070,656 (1920) from 13,545,603 (1910) and 
fell to 32,735,723 (1925). The improved land 
in farms was 11,007,278 acres in 1920. The per- 
centage of land used for agricultural purposes 
was 37.5 in 1920, 35 in 19215. The total value 
of farm property rose from $347,828,770 in 1910 
to $985,961,308 in 1920, but declined to $574,- 
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807,007 in 1025; the average value per farm was 
$13,260 in 1010, $17,095 in 1020, and $12,257 in 
1025. In interpreting these values, the inflation 
of the currency incidental to the World War is to 
bo taken into consideration. Of the total number 
of farms in 1925, 36,281 were operated by owners; 
367, by managers; and 10,256, by tenants. The 
comparative fimires for 1010 are 23,305; 505; 
and 2344. White farmers in 1910 numbered 
25,018; in 1920, 56,614, of whom 41,051 were 
native and 15,563 foreign-born. Of the 1063 
colored farmers in 1920, 987 were Indians. 
Farms reported as under mortgage numbered, 
29,897 in 1920 and 19,818 in 1925. The number 
of dairy cows fell from 153,425 in 1920 to 102,- 
768 in 1925; “beef” cows numbered 514,853 in 
1920 and 487,663 in 1925; sheep nmnbered 
4,959,835 in 1910, 2,082,919 in 1920, and 2,187,928 
in 1925. The area under irrigation increased 
from 1,679,084 acres in 1909 to 1,681,729 acres 
in 1919. The estimated production of the chief 
farm crops in 1928 was as follows- Corn, 5,206,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 77,218,000; oats, 20,221,000; 
barley, 6,374,000; potatoes, 4,255,000; and hay, 

3.103.000 tons. Comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 882,000 bushels; wheat, 20,673,000; 
oats, 21,750,000; barley, 1,860,000; potatoes, 5,- 
040,000; and hay, 1,188,000 tons. 

Mining. Montana is an important State in 
the production of minerals. In former years 
gold, silver, and copper were the most valuable 
products of the mines; zinc and petroleum now 
rank next after copper. The progress of mining, 
from 1914 on, is indicated by comparative figures. 
The production of coal in 1914 was 2,805,173 
short tons, valued at $4,913,191; 1915, 2,789,755 
short tons, $4,526,509; 1917, 4,226,689, $8,919,- 
136; 1918, 4,532,505, $11,444,875; 1920, 4,413- 
866, $13,923,000; 1921, 2,733,958, $8,921,600; 
1926, 2,797,760, $6,883,000. The production of 
silver vaiied from 12,016,460 fine ounces in 1914 
to 16,797,479 in 1918, 12,579,178 in 1920, 12,468,- 
151 in 1922; and 12,769,092 in 1926. In the pro- 
duction of copper, Montana ranks second among 
the States, being surpassed only by Arizona. In 
1914 the co])per output was 233,229,640 pounds; 
1916, 352,928,373; 1918, 323,174,850, 1920, 177- 
059,260; 1921, 48,098,730; and 1926, 255,372,862. 
The diminished production in 1921 was due chiefly 
to business depression which diminished the de- 
mand for copper. Corajiarative figures for gold, 
lead, and zinc are as follows: 1914, gold, $4,117,- 
911; lead, 9,656,008 pounds, zinc, 111,580,544 
pounds; 1918, gold, $3,104,764; lead, 37,135,875 
pounds; zinc, 209,258,148 pounds; 1921, gold, 
$1,480,763; lead, 20,366,917, pounds; zinc, 23,- 
275,966 pounds; 1922, gold, $1,656,757; lead, 29,- 
767,479 pounds; zinc, 11,069,818 pounds; 1926, 
gold, $1,250,731; lead, 42,306,000 pounds; zinc, 

147.402.000 pounds. A considerable amount of 
petroleum also is produced in the State, the out- 
put increasing from 340,000 barrels in 1920 to 1,- 

509.000 barrels in 1921, and 7,727,000 barrels in 
1926. In addition to the minerals noted above, 
quantities of graphite, iron ore, and manganese 
ore are produced. The total value of the mineral 
production in 1926 was $79,762,630, as compared 
with $85,885,403 in 1920; $73,630,824 in 1919; 
$139,331,507 in 1918; and $54, 244,899 in 1914. 

Education. Montana has been one of the 
most efficient States in the conduct of its edu- 
cational system; the Russell Sage Foundation in 
1920 placed the Montana school system first 
among those of the United States. The public- 
school fund, which was greatly increased from 


time to time by the sale of school lands and by 

? rants of the State, amounted to $17,437,407 in 
925-26, not counting unsold schools lands, and 
contributed an annual revenue, together with 
receipts from leases of school lands, of more than 
$1,000,000. The Legislature has been liberal in 
the enactment of laws relating to schools. De- 
velopment in vocational education was marked; 
the Smith-Hughes Law, providing Federal aid to 
States, was accepted by the Lemslaturc in 1917, 
and provisions were made for the cooperation of 
State and local boards of education in vocational 
training. The boards of trustees of the school 
districts of the State were authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain Americanization schools 
for all mentally normal persona over the age of 
16. One phase of the development is indicated 
by the increase in enrollment; in the public 
schools in 1914, 85,728 were enrolled; in 1925-26, 
116,990 (elementary schools, 96,049). In the 
high schools of the State, in 1925-26, the en- 
rollment was 20,941. Expenditures for public 
day schools were: current, $11,106,389; outlays, 
$460,258. The percentage of illiteracy in the 
State decreased from 5.5 in 1910 to 2 8 in 1920. 
In the native-born population, it remained for 
both periods at 0.4 per cent, among the foreign- 
born white population, it decreased from 9.2 per 
cent to 6; in the Negro population, it decreased 
from 12.6 to 8 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: for depaitmental 
maintenance and operation, $5,927,691 (of which 
$1,318,661 was for local education) ; for interest 
on debt, $427,971 ; for permanent imjirovements, 
$1,840,264; total, $8,195,926 (of which $1,535,- 
279 was for highways, $281,646 being for main- 
tenance and $1,253,633 for construction). 
Revenues were $8,779,813. Of this, property and 
special taxes formed 29 3 per cent ; departmental 
earnings and charges for officials* services, 7.3 
per cent; sale of licenses and taxes on gasoline, 
25.9 per cent. Property valuation was $435,- 
510,159; taxation thereon by the State, $1,946,- 
032. Net funded State debt on June 30, 1927, 
was $4,751,148. 

Political and Other Events. The political 
control of Montana, for a number of years, has 
fluctuated between the Rejiublican and Democra- 
tic parties. An election held in 1914 for repre- 
sentative-at-large was carried by the Demo- 
crats. At this election, a State woman -suffrage 
amendment was carried. On Sept. 6, 1914, Mayor 
Lewis J. Duncan of Butte was removed from 
office after trial in the district court for neglect 
of duty in connection with miners* strikes. The 
elections of 1916 were notable in that Jeannette 
Rankin was chosen the first woman member of 
the House of Representatives. The Democrats 
elected their candidate for governor, S. V. 
Stewart; Henry L. Meyers, Democrat, was 
reelected to the Senate. In the presidential vot- 
ing, Wilson received 101,063 votes; Hughes, 66,- 
750. In 1917 there were many industrial disturb- 
ances in the mines of the State, and on August 2, 
Frank Little, organizer and agitator of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, was lynched in 
Butte for attempts to organize a strike in the 
metal mines and for denouncing the Army and 
the Federal Government. The State was on the 
point of prosecuting him when he was seized at 
night and hanged. In the elections of 1918, Miss 
Rankin was defeated for reflection to the House 
of Representatives by Carl Riddick. Senator 
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T. J. Walsh was reelected. The Kepublicans eame 
into power in 1920 and elected Joseph M. Dixon 
governor, together with other State officers. For 
President, Harding received 109,430 votes; Cox, 
£7,372. In 1922 Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat, 
was elected United States Senator, and two con- 
stitutional amendments were adopted. One per- 
mitted the consolidation of city, county, and 
town governments; the other created a State 
Board of Equalization. The voters also approved 
a 1 eferendum measure for a soldiers’ bonus. This 
was afterward declared unconstitutional and 
the Assembly voted to submit to the people an 
amendment of the constitution to j)ermit the 
granting of a bonus. The amendment was de- 
feated by popular vote. 

In 1924 Senator Walsh practically conducted 
the investigation into the leasing of oil leserves, 
while Senator Wheeler was responsible for, and 
took a prominent part in, the investigation of the 
administration of H. M. Daugherty, Attorney 
General of the United States. Senator Wheeler 
was indicted in Montana for alleged iiifi action 
of the law which piohibits niembeis of Congress 
from taking part in litigation in which the 
Government is concerned. He was tried and ac- 
quitted in 1925. J. E. Erickson, Democrat, was 
elected governor in 1924. The vote for President 
was: Coolidge 74,138, Davis, 33,80.1; LaFollette, 
05,870. State prohibition was repealed in 1926 
by referendum vote. Erickson was reelected 
governor in 1928. The vote foi Piesident in 1928 
was: Hoover, 113,300, Smith, 78,578. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1915 passed 
a measure providing for the subiiiissioii of the 
question of piohihition to the people by jeferon- 
duin, to be voted for in 1910. This W'as eairied. 
The Legislature of 1917 amended the laws relat- 
ing to the administration of justice in the couits. 
It also authoiized citu*s to ado[)t a commission 
form of goveinineiit and amended the juohibi- 
tion laws. In 1919 a law w'as passed ])ioviding 
for a State budget. In 1921 the Legislature 
revised the tax laws and imposed new taxes on 
the production of oil, gas, minerals etc. In 1920 
measures were passed ])re\eutiiig the holding of 
land by aliens. A ineasuie was also enacted 
granting a modified old-age pension. Petroleum 
exploitation was regulated in 1922. 

MONTANA, Umveusity of. A State organ- 
ization for the higher education of men and 
women, founded In 1805; a part of the Uiii- 
veisity of Montana, which comprises the State 
University at Missoula, the State College at 
Bozeman, the Slate Normal College at Dillon, 
and the State School of Mines at Butte. The 
student enrollment at Missoula increased from 
220 in 1910 to 1455 in the autumn of 1928, with 
498 in the summer session in the latter year. 
In 1914-15, the faculty had 84 members, in 
1928, 90 members. The library was increased 
from 100,000 to 145,0(K) volumes including gov- 
ernment documents, between 1923 and 1928. 
The income for the latter year was $472,532. 
Six new buildings were completed in 1923, in- 
cluding a library, gymnasium, forestry build- 
ing, two residence halls, and a central heating 
plant. E. 0. Sisson was president from 19,17 
to 1920 and was succeeded by Charles II. Clapp, 
PhD., ill 1920. 

MONTEMEZZI, Italo (1875- ). An 

Italian composer, born at Verona. He received 
his musical education at the Conservatory of 
Milan. Next to Puccini, he is the most talented 
of living Italian composers. In 1919 he visited 


the United States, conducting the American 
premiere of his opera La 'Nave (Chicago Opera 
Association, Nov. 18), which had its world 
premiere in Milan (1918). His other works in- 
clude the operas, Giovanni Oallureite (Turin, 
1905; New York, 1925); Hellera (ib., 1909); 
L* Amove dei Tre Rh (Milan, 1913; New York, 
1014) ; and La Principessa Loniana (not yet 
produced) ; and a cantata, 11 Cantxco dei Can- 
tici. 

MONTENEGEO. The history of this state 
during the World War was obscure, both because 
of its militaiy unimportance, and more laigely, 
because of its doubtful loyalties. From 1914 to 
1918, a division of sentiment ever widened the 
bleach between the partisans of the ruling family 
and the growing group that looked to Serbia for 
the fulfillment of racial and nationalistic aspi- 
rations. On Aug. 8, 1914, Montenegro declared 
war on Austria-Hungary. The fear on the part 
of King Nicholas and his sons that victory for 
the Allies would mean the submergence of their 
dynasty led in 1915 and 1910 to a series of in- 
trigues with Austria whose puipose was inter- 
jireted by Slav patriots as an endeavor to eject 
a Slav state in the South, ruled by one of 
Nicholas’s sons and virtually under Austrian 
domination. Montenegro was overimn by tlic 
Austrian Army caily in 1010; in the same year, 
having failed to win ovci the Central Poweis, 
Nicholas abandoned his country and retiied to 
Franco. This absence strengthened the hand of 
the Slav Nationalists. In 1917 Moiitencgiins 
met with Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes at Corfu, 
whore the pact setting forth their coniinoii pi in- 
ciples was issued. When, in 1921, the Moiite- 
iiegiin delegates to the Jugoslav Constituent 
Assembly voted in favor of union, the history 
of Montenegro as an independent state was closed. 
See JiTfOSi AVIA, uinler History, 

MONTEXJX, PiKRRE (1875- ). A French 

conductor, born in Paris. He studied at the 
Paris Conseivatoire under Bertlielier (violin, 
first prize), Lavignac (harmony), and Lenepveu 
(fugue). For some jeais, ho pla^\ed the viola, 
first in Coloune's orchestra, then at the Opera 
Comique, and during this period apjieared with 
various ensemble oigainzatiuns. In 1904 he be- 
gan his career as conductor with the Concerts 
Montciix in Paris, at which he produced chiefly 
new woiks of impressionist composeis. In 1911 
he became conductor for Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe 
in Pans and subsequently made four European 
tours with that organization, with which he also 
came to the United States in 1916. During the 
summer of 1917, he ga\e a senes of concerts 
with the Civic Orchestra in New York, and fioni 
1917 to 1919, he was conductor of the French 
operas at the Metropolitan Opera House. Fiom 
1919 to 1924, he was conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestia. When he assumed the 
leadership, the once famous orchestia was al- 
most completely demoralized (see Mi sic, under 
Orchestras), but he was able to bring the or- 
ganization back to its former high level of 
excellence. In the spring of 1928, he was guest- 
conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Oi- 
chestra, and in the fall of the same year, of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam. 

MONTFORT, moNTor', Eug^jnb ( 1877- ) . 

A French novelist who was the editor of the 
literary review, Les Marges. In his novels, he 
showed a predilection for the sea, particularly 
for the picturesque Mediterranean and the port 
of Marseilles, and in several of his books he 
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showed himself a master of description and 
psychological analysis* His works include: Lch 
C oBura maladea (1904); Le ohdlet da/na la inoiv- 
tagne (1005) ; La maitreaae atn&rioatne (1906) ; 
La Turque (1912) ; Lea nooea follea (1913); La 
belle enfant, ou VAtnour A quarante ana; Mon 
brigadier TrtbouUre (1918); Un coeur merge 
(1920) ; La aoir^e perdue (1921 ) ; Brelan marin 
(1922); C^aar Caateldor (1927). He edited 
i^ngt-mnq ana de litterature frangatae, 1895- 
1920 (2 vols., 1922). 

MONTGOMEBY, Robert Hiester (1872- 
). An American lawyer, accountant, and 
university professor, born at Mahanoy City, Pa., 
and educated in the public schools. He sorted 
as instructor in economics and assistant profes- 
sor of law at Columbia University from 1912 
to 1919, and in the latter year he was appointed 
piofessor of accounting there. He served m the 
Spanish- American War, and during the World 
War was attached to the General Staff in Wash- 
ington. He also served on the War Industries 
Board and in several other important capacities. 
He was a member of many legal and economic 
societies and author of Income Tax Procedure 
(1917-22); Exceaa Profit a Tax Procedure 
(1920); Auditing Theory and Practice (1912- 
27); Auditing Principlea (1923); Financial 
Handbook (1925). 

MONTHERLANT. Henry de (1890- ). 

A French author who glorified spoit. Born in 
Paris, he was educated in a Roman Catholic 
college. He learned the art* of biillfighthig and 
excelled in many sports. His works inchide 
La Itelcve du Matin, a religions novel (1920); 
Le tiongc (1922) ; Chant funebre pour lea morta 
de \ erdun (1924); Le Paradis A V ombre des 
ip^'cs (1924); Lea Onze derant la porte dor^e 
(1924), and Lea Bestiairea (1926; trans. as The 
Bullfight era, 1927). Consult Jeunea Maitrca, 
^tats d'ame d'av}ourd*hui, by Paul Archambault 
(192(1). 

MONTREAL. The commercial metropolis 
of Canada. The population by the census of 
1926 was 952,875; in 1928 it was estiniatcd to 
be 1,032,385. The municipal area is 50 square 
miles. The city administration consists of a 
council of 35 aldermen elected every two years, 
one for each ward, with a mayor elected by the 
citizens at large, also for a term of two years, 
and an executive committee of five appointed 
by the council from among its members. The 
executive committee administers the affairs of 
the city geneially, reporting to the city council 
which may adopt, amend, or reject such reports 
by a majority vote of all the members of the 
council. The director of departments, appointed 
by the council, serves as a link between the 
executive committee and the heads of the various 
departments in somewhat the same manner as 
a city manager. 

Montreal is the largest inland port in the 
world, being located at the head of deep-water 
navigation on the St. Lawrence River, 1000 miles 
from the sea at the junction of ocean and in- 
land navigation. It is approached by a ship 
channel of 30-feet depth at low water, which is 
being increased by the Dominion government to 
a depth of 35 feet. It is also the terminus 
of three systems of canals — the St. Lawrence. 
canals, the canals of the United States via 
the Richelieu River and Lake Champlain, and the 
Ottawa River Canals. The jurisdiction of the har- 
bor, which extends 16 miles along each bank 
of the St. Lawrence, it entrusted to a lioard of 


Dominion representatives and representatives 
of the shipping inteiests and the city corpora- 
tion. The port has nine miles of deep draft 
wharfage, capable of accommodating 100 large 
ocean steamers; four fireproof grain elevators, 
with a capacity of 15,162,000 bushels, from which 
grain can be delivered simultaneously at a 
maximum rate of 500,000 bushels per hour, while 
at tlie same time inland vessels and railway cars 
can be unloaded at a niaximum rate of approxi- 
mately 300,000 bushels per hour; a cold storage 
warehouse of 4,628,000 cubic feet capacity; 26 
permanent firepioof, two-story transit sheds; 
and an electrified terminal railway system of 
about 70 miles operated by nine lo6-ton electric 
locomotives. During 1927, 1610 ocean-going ves- 
sels of a net registered tonnage of 4,992,486 
were entered and cleared. In 1928 Montreal 
established a new high record in the handling 
of grain, 423,000,000 bushels valued at $300,- 
000,000 being received and shipped 

Between 1924 and 1929 the TTurlioi Commission 
of Monti cal coristiucted the South Shore Sus- 
pension Toll Bridge ovci the St. La wi once. The 
cantilever section included a 1097-ft. sjian with 
tw’o 420-ft. anchor aims and a veitical clearance 
of 163 feet. At the north end of the bridge was 
a 200-ft. reenforced concrete viaduct 

Montreal has important manufactures of boots 
and shoes, electrical appliances, sugar, textiles, 
and lumber. In 1926, 96,141 peisons were em- 
ployed in 1736 manufacturing establishments 
and received $109,364,475 in wages; the value of 
products maiiufaetined was $556,230,407. The 
total assets of Montreal’s 10 banks are $1,500,- 
000,000, which IS apjiroximately 50 per cent of 
the total assets of all Canadian banks The 
assessed value of Montreal real estate in 1928 
was $1.160,95(>,007. In 1928, 6639 building per- 
mits valued at $36,284,181 were issued Recent 
building activity includes the construction of 
two new terminals for the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways and of a new hotel 
of distinctive design elected by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. On Oct. 1, 1928, the first 
international an mail service between Canada 
and the IFiiited States w’as inaugurated by a 
flight from Montreal to Albany. 

MOON. See Astronomy. 

MOON, Parker Thom\s (1892- ). An 

American professor of international relations, 
born in New York City and educated at Colum- 
bia University. In 1913-14 he w^as William 
Mitchell fellow at Columbia and he w^as Gilder 
fellow in 1914-15. In the lattci year, he w’as 
appointed instructor in history, and in 1919, 
assistant professoi, at Columbia Since 1925 
ho has been assistant piofcssoi of international 
relations. In 1921 he became managing editor 
of the Political Soiencp Quarterly He was a 
member of the staff of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace in 1918-19. He is a mem- 
ber of several economic societies, and author of 
A f^yllabus of Imperial lam and World Politics 
(1919); The Labor Problem and the Social 
Catholic Movement in France (1921); Modem 
History^ with C. J. H Hayes (1923); Interna- 
tional Relations (1925). He also contributed 
to periodicals and year books. 

MOORE, Alexander Pollock (1867- ). 

An American newspaper owner and diplomat. 
He was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., and as a boy 
wbnt into newspaper w’ork, becoming repoiter, 
city editor, managing editor, and publisher. He 
was part owner of the Pittsburgh Telegraph and 
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Chronicle-Telegraph, managing editor of the 
Pittsburgh Press, and after 1904 editor-in-Kdiief 
of the Pittsburgh Leader, In 1012 he attracted 
national attention by his eup^rt of the Roose- 
velt Progressive movement. He purchased the 
New York Daily Mirror, “tabloid,” and the Bos- 
ton Advertiser in 1928. He served as Ambassa- 
dor to Spain (1923-25) and as Ambassador to 
Peru after 1928. In 1912 he married Lillian 
Russell (died, 1921), the singer and actress. 

MOOBE, Clarence Lemuel Elisha (1876- 
). An American mathematician bom near 
Bainbridge, Ohio, and educated at Ohio State 
University and Cornell. He was assistant in 
mathematics at Ohio and held a similar appoint- 
ment at Cornell. In 1904 he was called to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where in 
1920 he became professor. Among the subjects 
in which he has made special investigations are 
geometry of the sphere, geometry of the circle 
in space, and the differential geometry of hyper- 
space. 

MOOBE, George (1852- ). An Irish au- 

thor (see VoL. XVI). A stylist who lived in 
England, he was not sympathetic either with 
the literary revival in his native land, or with 
other literatures of the period. His later works 
were The Brook Kerith (1916) ; A Storyteller^a 
Holiday (1921); Ueloise and Abelard (1921); 

Jn fiingle Strictness (1922) ; Vlick and Soraoha 
(192G) ; and a play. The Making of an Immortal 
(1928). 

MOOBE, George Edward (1873- ). A 

British philosopher. He was educated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and worked there as 
fellow (1898-1904), lecturer on moral science 
(1911-25), and then as professor of mental phi- 
losophy and logic. He became one of the leaders 
of the realistic group of philosophers, constituted 
around the scientific researches of which Cam- 
bridge was the centre. His volume on Principia 
Ethica (1903) was an attempt to apply the 
method of scientific realism to the field of moral- 
ity and value judgments, but the attempt was 
only partially successful. Among his other 
works are a popular exposition of ethical theory 
{Ethics, 1912) and a volume entitled Phil- 
osophical Studies (1922). In 1920 Professor 
Moore became the editor of the British phil- 
osophical periodical. Mind, 

MOOBE, Harry Tunis (1874- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal bishop, born at 
Delavan, Wis., and educated at Hobart College 
and the Western Theological Seminary. In the 
same year, he was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and served as rector in sev- 
eral cities of Nebraska, Texas, Illinois, and other 
States. He was rector of St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral in Dallas, Texas, 1907-17, and in the latter 
year was appointed coadjutor bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Dallas. Since 1924 he has been bishop 
of the same diocese. 

MOOBE, Henry Ludwell (1869- ). An 

American economist, born in Charles County, Md. 

He studied at Randolph-Macon College, and in 
Vienna, and at Johns Hopkins University, where 
during 1896-97 he was instructor of political 
economy. In 1897 he became professor of polit- 
ical economy at Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.). From this position he resigned in 1902 
to accept a similar chair at Columbia University. 

He retired in 1929. In addition to many articles 
on the statistical aspects of his specialty, he 
is the author of La^ws of Wages (1911); Eco- 
nomic Cycles, Their Law and Cause (1914); 


Forecasting the Yield wnd Price of Cotton 
( 1917 ) ; Generating Economic Cycles ( 1923 ) . 

MOOBE, Henry Thomas (1886- ). An 

American psychologist and college president, 
born at Ansonville, N. C., and educated at Yale 
and Harvard Universities. He taught at Sim- 
mons College and in 1915-17 and 1919-25 at 
Dartmouth. Since 1925 he has been president 
of Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
He also edited the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, He is the author of The 
Genetic Aspect of Consonance and Dissonance 
(1914) ; Pain and Pleasure (1917) ; and Modem 
Psychology for the Beginner (1922). 

MOOBE, Hugh Kelsea (1872- ). An 

American chemical engineer, born at Andover, 
Mass., and educated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was connected with the 
American Electrolytic Company and with the 
Burgess Sulphite Fibre Company ( 1903-10 ) . On 
the consolidation of several sulphite paper pulp 
mills as the Brown Company, he became its 
chief chemical engineer. His original investi- 
gations were chiefly concerned with various proc- 
esses in paper pulp making and its bleaching, 
on which he obtained many patents He in- 
vented a continuous process for the hydrogena- 
tion of oils, and in 1897, the unsubmerged ca- 
thode cell. In 1920 he received the gold medal 
of the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. During the World War, he was a mem- 
ber of the Council of National Defense and also 
a member of the division of chemistry of the 
National Research Council. He invented and 
patented a new method of making calcium 
arsenate (1925-27) and a new acid-resisting 
hydraulic digester cement (1920-27). In addi- 
tion to many chemical papers, he is the author 
of The Human Elements in the Mill (1918) and 
Why the Church Fails to Interest People Enough 
to Attend (1918). 

MOOBE, John Bassett (1860- ). An 

American jurist and diplomat (see VoL. XVI). 
He served as delegate to the Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Congress in 1915 and was vice president 
of the International High Commissions or- 
ganized by that conference. In 1921-28 he 
served as judge of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. As ambassador extraordi- 
nary and U. S. delegate, he presided at the 
International Conference at The Hague in 1922- 
23 on Rules for Aircraft and Radio in Time of 
War. He was awarded the Roosevelt Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal in 1927. His later 
works on politics and diplomacy included Prin- 
ciples of American Diplomacy (1918) and Inter- 
national Law and Some Current Illusions 
(1924). 

MOOBE, John Monroe (1867- ). An 

American bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, born at Morgantown, Ky., and 
educated at Lebanon College and Yale and in 
Germany. He was ordained in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and filled pastorates 
in St. Louis, Mo., and San Antonio, and Dallas, 
Texas. For several years, he was managing edi- 
tor of the Christian Advocate and he was secre- 
tary of home missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, from 1910 to 1918. In the latter 
year, he was elected bishop and given charge of 
work in Brazil (1922), in Oklahoma and eastern 
Texas (1922-26), and in western Texas and 
New Mexico (1926- ). He also served as 

a general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. He was the 
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author of Etchings of the East (1909); The 
South To-day (1916); Brazil — An Introductory 
Study (1920) ; and Making the World Christian 
( 1922) . 

MOOBE, Richard Bishop (1871- ). An 

American chemist, born at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
educated in England and France and at Chicago 
IJniversity. He was instructor in chemistry at 
Missouri, during 1905-11 professor oi chemistry 
at Butler College, and thereafter physicist to 
the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1912 he became connected with the 
United States Bureau of Mines, whose chief 
chemist he was in 1919-23. Since 1926 he has 
been dean of science and head of the chemistry 
department at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. His original investigations were largely 
concerned with the properties of rare gases in 
the atmosphere, and the metallurgy of rare 
metals, especially tungsten, uranium, and vana- 
dium, and more recently the metallurgy of 
radium, on which he wrote valuable papers. 
He is the author of A Laboratory Chemistry 
(1904). 

HOOBE, (William) Underhill (1879- 
). An American lawyer and educator, born 
in New York City and educated at Columbia 
University. From 1892 until 1907, he practiced 
law in New York City. After service on the 
faculty of the Universities of Kansas and Wis- 
consin, he was appointed professor of law at 
Columbia University in 1916. He served in the 
Bpanish-American War. He wrote Cases on 
Bills oAid Notes (1910, 2d ed., 1922) and con- 
tributed to the Columbia Late Review and other 
law publications. 

MOBAND, Paul (1888- ). A French 

novelist, born in Paris, son of a French father 
and a Russian mother, and educated at the Sor- 
bonne. He entered the French diplomatic serv- 
ice and was attached to the embassies at Lon- 
don, Rome, and Madrid. As a man of letters, 
he rose to prominence with his novels and stories 
of post-war, cosmopolitan Europe, Tendres 
Stocks, stories (1921) and Ouvert la Nuit, 
stories (1922). His other works include Fermi 
la Nmt, stories (1923); Pokmes (1924); Lewis 
et Irhnc (1924); L'Europe galante (1925), vol. 
i of Chronique du XX* Sibcle, Bouddha vivant 
(1927) being vol. ii; Rien que la terre, travel 
in the Far East (1926); Le voyage, on the art 
of travel (1927); Mr, U. (1927); Parut-Tom- 
bouctou (1928); and Magie Noire, African 
stories (1928). Most of these books have been 
translated into English. 

MOBANZONI, Roberto (1882- ). An 

Italian operatic conductor, born in Bari. He 
studied violin with Pier Tirindelli in Venice, 
and when his father, a military bandmaster, was 
ordered to Alexandria, he attended the Con- 
servatory there, studying counterpoint under 
Cicognani. When the latter accepted a call to 
the Conservatory at Pesaro, Moranzoni followed 
him, continuing his studies there in composition 
under Mattioli and Mascagni. In 1901 he began 
his career as assistant conductor to Mascagni 
at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome. After con- 
ducting in Bologna, Milan, Turin, Paris, and 
London, he made his American d6but with Tosca 
with the Boston Opera Company (Nov. 12, 
1910), and remained until the dissolution of the 
organization in 1916. During 1917-24 he was 
conductor at the Metropolitan O^ra House, 
wheie he conducted the world premmre of Puc- 
cini’s triptych, II TabarrOf Suor Angelica, and 
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Oianni Schicchi (1918). In 1924 he became one 
of the conductors of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

HOBAVIA. See Czechoslovakia. 

MOBAVIAN8. A religious denomination , 
comprising, in the United States, three branches: 
The Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum) ; the 
Evangelical Union of Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren in North America; and the Independ- 
ent Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches. 
It was formed in Bohemia in 1457 under the 
leadership of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
and opposed the efforts of Austria and the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities to suppress it. At the 
beginning of the Reformation, it had more than 
400 churches In 1741 Moravians settling at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, founded the first 
Moravian Church in the United States. The 
doctrine is evangelical, without a creed peculiar 
to itself, and in its policy the denomination 
follows a modification of the episcopacy, having 
a ministry of three orders: bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons. 

The TTnitas Fratrum, the largest branch, is 
organized in two coordinate provinces: the 
Northern, with a provincial synod meeting every 
fifth year (a meeting of the Northern Province 
is planned for 1930) f and the Southern, of 
which the provincial synod meets every third 
year. The church maintains five educational 
institutions. Missionary workers are main- 
tained in southern California and Alaska, and 
in Nicaragua, the West Indies, Jamaica, Labra- 
dor, Surinam, South America, the Himalayas, 
and Unyanwesi, Central Africa. Publications 
are the two weeklies. The Moravian, and Der 
Brueder-Botschafter, and the monthly, The 
Moravian Missionary, On Jan. 1, 1928, there 
were: 131 churches; 159 ministers; 26,394 com- 
municant members, although the actual mem- 
bership was estimated at 36,516; and 123 Sun- 
day schools with 21,534 scholars. These figures 
may be compared with those of 1916 when 
there were 110 churches, with 26,373 registered 
members; and 104 Sunday schools, with 14,954 
scholars. 

The Evangelical Union of Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren in North America, of 
which the first congregation was organized in 
1864, at Wesley, Tex., is under the direction of a 
synod which meets each year on July 6, the day 
of the death of John Hush. In 1926 (the latest 
year for which figures were available) this de- 
nomination reported 34 churches in North Amer- 
ica with 5241 members and 24 Sunday schools, 
with an enrollment of 1708; total expenditures 
were $12,023; and church property was valued 
at $76,700. This shows an increase over 1916, 
when there were 23 churches with 1714 mem- 
bers; and 20 Sunday schools with 565 scholars. 
Expenditures for the year amounted to $5499 
and church property was valued at $19,720. 

The Independent Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren Churches were founded in 1858 in 
College Township, Iowa. According to the United 
States census, there were three churches in 1916, 
and the same number in 1926; membership 
dropped from 320 to 303; and scholars of the 
three Sunday schools decreased from 348 in 1916 
to 318 in 1926. 

MOBESNET. See Eupen, Malm£dy, and 

ATrkn iTjaw iT'r 

MOBEY, Charles Rufus (1877- ). An 

American archaeologist and author, born at Hast- 
ings, Mich., and educated at the University of 
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Michigan. From 1900 to 1903, he waR a fellow 
of the American School at Rome. In 1903-04 
he was a fellow at Princeton University, and in 
1906 he became head of the Princeton summer 
school. He was appointed professor of art and 
archfiBology there in 1918. In 1926-26 he was 
in charge of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. A member of many learned 
societies, he was the author of art studies in- 
cluding East Christian Paintings in the Freer 
Collection (1914) ; Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of 
Borne (1916); Romanesque Sculpture (1920); 
Sardis, vol. v (1924). 

MOBGAN, Edmund Morris, Jr. (1878- ). 

An American jurist and educator, born at Min- 
eral Ridge, Ohio, and educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1905 he began practice in Duluth, 
Minn , remained there until his appointment as 
professor of law at the University of Minnesota 
in 1912 From 1917 to 1926, he was professor of 
law at Yale University. Since 1925 he has held 
a similar chair at Harvard. In the World War, 
he served in the judge od\ocate general’s depart- 
ment witli the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
was the author of Cases of Common Law Plead- 
ing (1917) and Introduction to the Study of 
Law ( 1 924 ) . 

MORGAN, J(onN) Pierpont (1867- ). 

An American financier (see Vol. XVT). He took 
a piominent part in the financial aspects of the 
World \\ar and following its outbreak made the 
first loan of $12,000,000 to Russia His firm 
was appointed commercial agent of the British 
government in the United States in 1915 and 
conducted purchases of all munitions and sup- 
plies in the United States. In the same year, a 
loan of $50,000,000 was made to the French 
governnient, and he organized a syndicate of 
about 2200 hanks and floated a loan of $500,000,- 
000 to the Allies. After the World War, he was 
frequently called on to advise the American and 
foreign governments in financial matters and 
made several trips to Europe to investigate and 
report on financial conditions there. In 1929 
he was one of the unofficial American delegates 
to the Beparations Conference in Pans. The 
same year, he received the degree of LL D. from 
Princeton Universitv 

MORGENTHAXr, Henry (1866- ). An 

American diplomat (see Vol XVI). In 1913 he 
was aj)j)ointcd Ambassador to Turkey and served 
until 1916 During 1914-16 he was in Turkey 
in charge of the interests of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia, Sehbia, and other countries. 
In 1919 he was a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to investigate con- 
ditions in Poland. He was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Mexico in 1920, but owing to the 
severance of relations between the United States 
and that country, he did not serve. He was vice 
president of the Near East Relief from 1919 to 
1921 and chairman of the Greek Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission created by the League of 
Nations in 1923. He wrote Ambassador Mor- 
genthau*s Story (1918) and All In a Lifetime 
(1919). Decorations were conferred on him by 
various countries for his services during the 
Woild War. 

MOBINI, Erika (1906- ). An Austrian 

violinist, born in Vienna. She received her first 
instruction from her father, who was the di- 
rector of his own music school in Vienna, and 
completed her studies under Otakar Seveik. 
Hers 18 a case of remarkable precocity, for when 
she made her d^but in Berlin, under Nikisch, in 


1917, the critics made no allowance for her 
youth, but spoke of her work as the equal of 
that of the most famous of the younger genera- 
tion of violinists. Her American d4but at New 
York (Jan. 26, 1921) was one of the musical 
sensations of the year. In the next three years, 
she played with overwhelming success in more 
than 100 cities of the United States. She made 
her first visit to London in 1923. Overwork 
during this tour of England necessitated her 
retirement for three years, part of which time 
she spent in further study with Seveik. She 
resumed her concerts in 1927 in Europe and 
America, and proved that she is one of those rare 
cases, where a child prodigy has developed into 
a really great artist. 

MOBISON, Samuel Eliot (1887- ). An 

American historian, born m Boston, Mass., and 
educated at Harvard and in Paris. He was in- 
structor, lecturer, and professor of history at 
Harvard after 1916 and Harold Vyvyan Harms- 
worth professor of American history at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1922-25. He served as a 
private in the United States Army in the World 
War and was attached to the Russian division 
of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
in 1919. He was a member of many learned 
societies and wrote Life of Harrison Cray Otis 
(1913); History of the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts (1917); Maritime History of Massa- 
chusetts (1921); The Oxford History of the 
United States (2 vols., 1928). 

MOBLEY, Christopher (Darlington) 
(1890- ). An American editor and writer, 

born in Haverford, Pa. He graduated from Hav- 
eiford College in 1910 and from that year to 
1913 was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. He 
served on the editorial staff of several publica- 
tions and journals and fiom 1920 to 1924 con- 
ducted a column in the New York Evening Post, 
In the latter year, he joined the staff of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Morley’s criti- 
cal insight and keen sense of humor have made 
him one of the most popular essay writers of 
tl\e day. In 1928 he successfully undertook the 
production in Hoboken, N. J., of American plays 
of the middle nineteenth century. Ilis books in 
prose and verse include The Eighth Sin (1912) ; 
Songs for a Little House (1917) ; The Rocking 
Horse (1919); Parnassus on Wheels (1919); 
Travels in Philadelphia (1920), Pipefuls 
(1920); Tales from a Rolltop Desk (1921); 
Chimney-smoke (1921) ; Whcie the Bine Begins 
(1922); The Powder of Sympathy (1923); In- 
ward Ho! (1923); Parson's Pleasure (1923); 
Thunder on the Left (1925) , Hostages to For- 
tune (1925) ; The Romany Stain (1926) , / Know 
a Secret (1927) ; and Essays (1928). 

MOBLEY OF BLACKBURN (John Mor- 
ley). First Viscount (1838-1923). A British 
public official and man of letters (see Vol. XVI ). 
From 1910 to 1914, he served as Lord President 
of the Council, but resigned in the latter year 
after the declaration of war with Germany, which 
he opposed. He retired to his country home and 
devoted himself to the writing of his Recollec- 
tions, which was published in 1917. The book 
dealt very briefly with the end of his political 
life and was supplemented in 1928 by A Memo- 
randum on Resignation, which was found among 
his papers. A complete edition of his works 
was brought out in 1921. Consult Lord Mor- 
ley's Criticism of English Poetr^f and Prose, by 
J. D. McCallum (1921); Lord Morley; Writer 
and Thinker, by John H. Morgan (1924); and 
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Early Life and Let tore of John Morley, by 
Francis W. Hirst (1927). 

MOBMONS. See Latter-day Saints. 

MOBNINQSIDE COLLEQE. A coeduca- 
tional institution at Sioux City, Iowa, founded 
in 1894. The student enrollment increased from 
584 in 1913-14 to 1313 in 1927-28, and in addi- 
tion, there was a summer-session enrollment in 
1928 of 251. The faculty in the autumn of 
1928 had 50 members. The productive funds 
of the college in 1928 amounted to $600,000 and 
the income for 1927-28 to $171,833. The li- 
brary contained 30,476 volumes in 1928. Be- 
tween the years 1014 and 1928, a chair of re- 
ligious education, departments of economics and 
sociology, and a complete course in public-school 
music were established; and Main Hall, a con- 
servatory, a gymnasium, a temporary science 
hall, and women’s residence halls with a capacity 
of 200 and costing $300,000, were constructed. 
President, Frank E. Mossman, AM, D D. 

MOBOCCO. The largest of the Barbary 
states, in northeastern Africa. Since 1912 about 
95 per cent of its area lias been a French 
protectorate; the rest, except for the free zone 
around Tangier, is under the protection of Spam. 
Total area, 218,525 square miles. The Spanish 
zone included 8280 square miles in the North. 
However, Spanish claims also took in the 9500 
sqiiaie miles in the Cape Juby region (southern 
zone) and the 580 square miles of Ifni on the 
west coast By 192!) the French had occupied 
about 200,000 square miles. An official French 
census in 1926 gave the population for the 
French zone as totaling 4,229,146 The largest 
cities in the French zone, with populations for 
1926, were: Casablanca, 106,608 (34,984 Euro- 
peans); Marrakesh, 149,263 (3652 Europeans); 
Fez, 81,172 (3559 Eur<>j»enns) ; Rabat, 38,044 
(1316 Euio]ieans) ; Meknes, 29,930 (4923 Euro- 
peans) For the Spanish zone (northern), the 
po|)ulation IS estimated at 550,000, for Tangier, 
at 60,000 (13,000 Europeans) Tetuan, in the 
Spanish zone, has 24,000 inhabitants Immi- 
gration, which had languished during the World 
War, became considerable again after 1918. See 
Tancjier Contboverry 

Industry. Agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits occupy four-fifths of the native popula- 
tion. Of the 24,000,000 acres in the French 
zone cajiable’of cultivation, only 6,000,000 acres 
arc being tilled. Bailey and wheat receive the 
most attention; other crojis are beans, oats, 
maize, and millet Fruit trees, notably the olive, 
oiange, lemon, palm, and almond, are beginning 
to play an important part. Stocks in 1926 in 
the French zone coni[)iised 9,248,462 sheep, 
3,037,731 goats, 1,032,840 cattle, 59,811 pigs, 
562,835 asses, 190,261 horses and mules, 117,917 
camels. Minerals include phosphates (1,337,100 
tons produced in 1928), iron ore, copper, lead, 
petroleum, and manganese. Among the local in- 
dustries are flour mills, breweries, soap and 
candle factories, cement factories, etc. The total 
number of European industrial establishments 
in 1926 was estimated at 600, employing 11,000 
persons. As a result of European occupation, 
steady advances have been made. The construc- 
tion of roads, harbors, and sanitary measures 
are the particular concern of the French. The 
harbor of Casablanca has received particidar 
attention. The Spanish have concerned thbm- 
selves with irrigation projects as well as ^the 
expansion of the port facilities of Ceuta and 
Laraish. 


Commerce and Communications. The trade 
of the French zone has increased regularly. In 
1013 imports and exports were 181,426,000 and 
40,180,000 francs, respectively; by 1927 they 
had increased to 1,798,597,755 and 851,390,141. 
The bulk of the foreign trade was with France. 
The chief exports in 1927 were barley, eggs, 
beans, linseed, wool, phosphates, live stock, and 
almonds. A total of 2,921,000 tons of shipping 
entered French Moroccan ports in 1912 and 2,- 
421,088 tons in 1927. The trade of the Spanish 
zone was as follows: imports and exports for 
1913 were 25,335,000 and 2,876,000 pesetas; for 
1926, 123,000,000 and 18,000,000 pesetas. The 
trade for Tangier was as follows imports and 
exports for 1913 were 24,455,000 and 3,408,000 
francs; for 1927, 129,445,005 and 33,543,730. 
Under the French administration, load build- 
ing has progressed rapidly so that by 1927. 2448 
miles were open for use As part of the same 
general plan for the opening up of the protecto- 
rate, military lines of 2-foot gauge were con- 
verted into standard gauge lines. There were 
1100 miles of such roads in 1928. The principal 
lines were the Fez-Oudja (223 miles), Fez-Casa- 
blanca (210 miles), Casablanca-Marrakesh (171 
miles). In the Spanish zone, a meter gauge line 
runs from Ceuta to Tetuan, and another from 
Rio Martin to Tetuan. Telephone and telegiaph 
communications have been widely extended, and 
wireless stations were erected at Fez, Marrakesh, 
Mogador, and Tangier. 

Government. In the French zone, as a re- 
sult of increased activity, administrative costs 
mounted steadily. Expend ituies in 1916-17 
were 45,389,000 francs; in 1928, 641,232,265. 
Revenues are usually in excess with the result 
that the debt service earned annually was eon- 
spicuoiis. Of the 1928 budget, 140,717,893 francs 
were applied to the public debt, which in that 
year totaled 705,024,000 francs, of which 300,- 
000,000 francs had been floated in 1!)22 as the 
first section of an authorized loan of 700,000,000 
francs. No further sections of this loan have 
been floated The scheme encompassed a gieat 
series of public works, including the develop- 
ment of harbors, roads, water-power resources, 
phosphate works, posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, health service, forestiy, public instruc- 
tion, etc The budget for the Spanish zone in 
1928 balanced at 55,913,441 pesetas Education, 
under the foreign influence, has made great ad- 
vances. In 1912 the French zone liad only 37 
schools; by 1926 it had 199 with 27,595 pupils 
in attendance. 

EEistory. The partial withdrawal of French 
troops on the outbreak of the Woild War, and 
the ever-present anti-European feeling which 
German agitators continually fostered, aggra- 
vated the unruliness long chronic in Morocco. 
As the War continued, French occupation was ex- 
tended; the Tafilalt region was snMued by 1917, 
and an uprising of the Ait Atta there was put 
down, after desultory fighting, by 1919. France's 
policy of continuing public works and of befriend- 
ing native chieftains stood her in good stead, for 
many of the powerful native leaders remained 
consistently friendly. In 1919 and 1920, as a re- 
sult of trouble in the 8ifru region and the Gharb, 
the French were able to jmsh further into the in- 
terior, so that by 1923 most of the country, with 
the exception of the Middle Atlas, was eflTectively 
occupied. An exceptionally able administrator. 
Marshal Lyautey, was appointed to the post of 
Resident General for a second term on April 7, 
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1917, after a year’s absence in Paris as Minister 
of War. Under his ener^tic direction, remark- 
able progress was made in sanitation, road con- 
struction, railway building, and education, il^ck 
of success in dealing with the warlike Riff tribes- 
men, however, caused Lyautey’s resignation in 
September, 1925. He was succeeded by Theodore 
St^g, who, in turn, was replaced on Jan. 2, 1929, 
by Lucien Saint. Although the “Pearl of North- 
ern Africa” prospered greatly under French rule, 
it was indebted to France, as a result of five 
loans, to the extent of 705,624,000 francs on Jan. 

1, 1927. 

The Spanish problem in Morocco was less 
easily solved. Because of the lax administra- 
tion and the difficulties of communication, the 
native independent temper was less easy of sub- 
jugation. Bridandage continued the rule; the 
Riff and Jebala tribes were particular offenders. 
Most of the dissident spirits gathered around the 
old bandit chief, Raisuli. From 1916 to 1919, all 
attempts to eject him from the Tangier-Tetuan 
road which he held were unavailing; when he fin- 
ally evacuated the country, he merely moved to 
another centre of operations. 

By 1919, too, another leader, Abd-el-Krim, 
leading the Riff mountain tribes, appeared. In 
1921 he indicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Spanish troops at Melilla, capturing thousands 
of men and a hundred cannon. With the advent 
of 1923, the Spaniards were driven back to a nar- 
row strip along the coast line. The influence of 
this succession of reverses on the situation at 
home was momentous. (See Spain.) In July, 
1922, the Spanish High Commissioner General, 
Berenguer, was forced to resign; his successor, 
Gen, Ricardo Burguete, found it necessary to re- 
tire in December; and in September, 1923, be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory handling of the whole 
situation, the Spanish government was seized in 
a coup d'Hat and a military dictatorship under 
General Rivera was created. 

Rivera, however, was no more successful in 
dealing with the Moroccans than the old admin- 
istration had been. Indeed, in 1925, it seemed as 
though Abd-el-Krim, after he had captured his 
rival, Raisuli, might make good his claim, estab- 
lished in 1922, to the title of Sultan of All Mor- 
occo. Unfortunately for Abd, he now ventured 
to attack the French who had tried to help the 
Spanish by cutting off the chieftain’s grain sup- 
ply. France sent in such modern weapons as air- 
planes and tanks, and by 1926 had a force of 

150.000 men in the field. To these were added 

104.000 S})anish soldiers — all against a total of 
from 65,000-75,000 badly-organized Riff tribes- 
men After a series of reverses, sogie of Abd’s al- 
lies deserted him, and on May 28, 1926, he sur- 
rendered. The French shipped him off into exile 
to the island of Reunion, near Madagascar, and 
then sent some official advisers into the recovered 
Spanish Morocco to help the Spanish High Com- 
missioner straighten out things once more. 

An area of* 225 square miles around the Free 
City of Tangier was made an international neu- 
tral zone by a convention signed on Dec. 18, 1923, 
and a protocol signed in July, 1925, by Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. The international 
arrangement was somewhat modified by a Paris 
protocol of July 25, 1928. This latter protocol 
was also signed by Italy. 

Theoretically, Sultan Sidi Mohammed, who suc- 
ceeded his father, Moulay Youssef (reigned 
1912-1927), to the throne on Nov. 18, 1927, be- 
came ruler over an absolute monarchy. Act- 


ually, the various treaties and conventions in 
force gave all power to the French Resident 
Gener^, the Spanish High Commissioner, the 
Administrator of the Tangier Zone, and a large 
group of French and Spanish local controllers. 
(See Fbencu Colonies, Spain, Tangieb^ World 
War). 

MOBBIS, James Cbaik (1870- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal bishop, born at 
Louisville, Ky., and educated at the University 
of the South, the Louisville Law School, and the 
General Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1896 and 
was the curate of churches in Texas and New 
York. From 1901 to 1916, he was dean of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Memphis, Tenn., and from 
1916 to 1919, rector of Grace Church in Madi- 
son, Wis. In 1920 he was consecrated Bishop 
of the Panama Canal Zone and Parts Adjacent 

MOBBIS, Robert Tuttle (1857- ). An 

American surgeon, born in Seymour, Conn., and 
educated at Columbia University. He became 
a professor of surgery at the New York Post- 
graduate Medical School in 1895 and professor 
emeritus in 1917. He is the author of many 
books, including How We Treat Wounds To-day 
(1886) ; Lectures on Appendicitis (1895) ; Daum 
of the Fourth Era of Surgery (1910) ; Microbes 
and Men (1918); A Surgeon'" s Philosophy 
(1918) ; Doctors vs. Folks (1918) ; The Way Out 
of the War (1918); Nut-growing (1921); and 
Editorial Silence (1927). 

MOBBOW, Dwight Whitney (1873- ). 

An American banker and diplomat, born at 
Huntington, W. Va., and educated at Amherst 
College and Columbia Law School. In 1899 he 
began the practice of law in New York City as 
a member of the firm of Simpson, Thatcher & 
Bartlett. In 1914-27 he was a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. He resigned on 
Sept. 30, 1927, to accept appointment as U. S. 
Ambassador to Mexico. As Ambassador, he was 
brilliantly successful in promoting friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. He took an 
active part in civic matters in New York City 
and in New Jersey. He was director of the War 
Savings Committee of New Jersey (1918). Dur- 
ing the World War, he served with the Military 
Board of Allied Supply and received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. In 1925 he was chair- 
man of the President’s Aircraft Board. 

MOBBOW, Honors W. See Willsie, Hon- 
ORfi W. 

MOBTAB, Trench. See Trench Warfare 
Material. 

MOBTOAGE BANKS. See Agricultural 
Credit, 

MOSCICKI, Ignacy (1867- ). A Presi- 

dent of Poland, born at Mierzanov, then Russian 
territory. He was forced to leave Russia in 1892 
because of his political activities and lived five 
years in London. In 1897 he became assistant 
and in 1901 director of the physical laboratory at 
the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, and in 
1912 was appointed professor of physics at the 
University of Lemberg. He was elected Presi- 
dent by the Diet in June, 1926, after Marshal Pil- 
sudski, the dictator following a successful coup 
d*etat, had refused election to the office and sug- 
gested Professor Moscicki for the post. See Po- 
land, under History, 

MOSCOW, mbs'kd. The capital of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (commonly called 
Soviet Russia) and of the Russian Soviet Federa- 
tion. The population at the census of 1926 
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was 2,025,947; in 1929 it was estimated at 
2,285,100. The population has increased more 
than 40 per cent since the revolution, making 
Moscow the largest city of the Soviet Union. 
The municipal area is 27.5 square miles. After 
the revolution, the city was divided anew into 
six sections which were named; Khamovniki, 
Krasnaya Presnya, Sokolniki, Baumansky, Rogo- 
zhsko-Simonovsky, and Zamoskvorechye. The 
development of Moscow since the revolution has 
changed the aspect of the city to that of a 
modern metropolis. Above the low government 
buildings, most of which were the former man- 
sions of the aristocracy, and the hundreds of 
church cupolas rise Moscow^s modern skyscrapers. 
The best example of the new type of arcliitec- 
ture is the Moscow Trust for Agricultural In- 
dustry, a 12-8tory building erected in 1924. 

With the transfer of the Soviet government 
to Moscow in 1918, it was natural that the 
Kremlin, around which the life of Moscow had 
revolved for more than 800 years, should be 
chosen as the seat of government. Within its 
walls the All-Russian Executive Committee, the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union, the Council of the People’s Commissari- 
ats, and the Council for Labor and Defense of 
the So\iet Union hold their sessions. In front 
of the Kremlin, in the Red Square, stands the 
Lenin Mausoleum, a structure of black basalt 
in the vault of which lies the embalmed body of 
the leader of the Russian Revolution. During 
the 1 evolution, the Red Square was the scene 
of many violent battles; about 500 revolution- 
ists who fell during these skirmishes are buried, 
with other prominent communists, in the plot 
of ground called the Brothers’ Graves between 
the Nikokhi and Spaski gates. 

Opposite the citadel, where once stood the 
stone commercial booths of mediaeval Moscow, 
are the Commercial Arcades. The first floor 
of the building is occupied by the colossal gov- 
ernment department store knowm as the Govern- 
mental Universal Stores of the Sxipreme C?ouncil 
of National Economy. Along the western wall 
of the Kremlin extends the Alexander Garden 
in which stands a granite obelisk on which are 
engraved the names of the great revolutionary 
leaders. The obelisk was made from a RomanofT 
monument which commemorated some festal oc- 
casion. Most of the departments of the Govern- 
ment are housed in Ilyinka Street in the vicinity 
of the Kiemlin. Among these are the People’s 
Commissariat of Finance, the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Commerce, the People’s Commissariat 
of Home Affairs, the People’s Commissariat of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, and the Cen- 
tral Control Commission of the Communist 
Party. The Club of the Nobility has been con- 
verted into the House of the Labor Unions, and 
its ball room is used for the trade-union con- 
ferences of the Soviet Union. 

Museums and Educational Institutions. 
One of the greatest changes wrought by the Soviet 
government was the change in the status of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, which was shorn of 
its wealth, deprived of State support, and re- 
duced to the position of a voluntary, unprivileged, 
and self-Bupi)orting society. Several of Mos- 
cow’s famous churches and monasteries, such 
as the Church of Michael Malein in the Kremlin, 
the Cathedral of St. Basil in the Red Square, the 
Church of the Georgian Virgin, the Simonov 
Monastery, and the Novodyevichi Nunnery, have 
been transformed into museums. The Chapel of 


the Iberian Virgin was torn down in 1929 to 
widen the main gate of the Red Sauare, and 
the famous icon, the jewel-encrustea portrait 
of the Madonna, was removed to one of Moscow’s 
churches. Since 1922 the most important art 
treasures taken from the churches and monas- 
teries during the revolution and nationalized at 
that time ^ve been kept in the Oruzheinaya 
Palace within the Kremlin. The inscription on 
the wall of the Second House of the Moscow 
Soviet, “Religion is opium for the people,” pro- 
claims the sentiment of a state which has 
adopted the precepts of Karl Marx. 

The Moscow Soviet has kept abreast of Lenin- 
grad in the establishment of museums. The 
State Russian Historical Museum, facing the Red 
Square, was reorganized in 1921 into the His- 
torical and Ethnological Museum of the Peoples 
of the Soviet Union and embodies the Depait- 
nient of Antiquities, formerly housed in the 
Rumyantzeff Museum. The Court of Finance 
has been converted into the Central Museum 
of the Red Army and Navy, with an especially 
interesting exhibit dealing with the period of 
the revolution. The Museum of the Revolu- 
tion, founded in 1924 and housed in the former 
palace of the Razumovskis, presents the history 
of the Communist Party and of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. The picturesque estate 
of Pokrovskaye-Streshnyevo was changed in 1919 
into a museum of the life of the nobility during 
the period of decadence. The Museum of the 
Lenin Institute, founded in 1924, contains ob- 
jects relating to the life and work of Lenin. The 
Museum for the Promotion of Art, founded in 
1923, contains examples of cubism, futurism, 
constrictivism, and other schools of modern Rus- 
sian art. The Central Museum for the Protec- 
tion of Labor and Social Insurnnce, under the 
control of the People’s Commissariat for Labor, 
affords an excellent means of visual education 
on methods of industrial hygiene and labor pro- 
tection. The State Bakhrushin Theatre Museum 
contains a large collection of objects connected 
with the history of the Russian stage. The State 
Toy Museum, founded in 1918, illustrates the 
many aspects of the influence of toys on a child’s 
development. The Museum of the Central In- 
dustrial Region, organized in 1023, depicts the 
ethnography, geology, and archaeology of the re- 
gion about Moscow. The Rumyantzeff Museum, 
the finest architectural structure of the eight- 
eenth century in Moscow, has been converted 
into the Lenin State Public Library with a col- 
lection of more than 3,000,000 volumes. 

The Soviet government points with pride to 
its educational record. Before the World War, 
when Moscow had a population of 1,600,000, the 
children receiving an education numbered 295,- 
000; in 1926 when the population numbered 
2,025,000, 430,000 children were attending the 
public schools. A total of 900,000 persons in 
1926 attended the public schools, technical 
schools, higher educational institutions, and the 
various “stations” for the elimination of illiter- 
acy, Under the Soviet regime, more than 200,- 
000 adults have learned to read and write. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1925-20, the Moscow Soviet 
expended 37,000,000 rubles for public education. 
Among the important educational Institutions 
established under the Soviet regime are the 
Marx- Engels Institute, founded in 1021 for the 
purpose of scientific research into the origin, 
development, and extension of the theory and prac- 
tice of socialism and revolutionary communism; 
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the Communist Academy, with which are asso- 
ciated tile Institute for Soviet Upbuilding and 
the Institute for World Economy and World 
Politics; the Institute of the Red Professorship, 
whose function is the training of Marxist teach- 
ers for the higher schools; the Children's City 
— Third International, an experimental station 
for the communistic education of children ; the 
Expel imental Station for Social Upbringing, 
whose object is the investigation of educational 
processes and the adoption of new school svstems; 
tlie Central Workers' Institute, established for 
the expci imental study of pioduction piocesses 
and the training of workers in dilTercnt trades; 
and the Academy of Fine Arts, founded in 1917 
for the puipose of Bcientihc research into Hie 
iiatuie of ait and aitistic cultuie. 

Industrial and Municipal Development. 
Moscow, next to Leiiiiigiad, is the gicatest centre 
of tiade and industiy of Soviet Riibsia Of the 
entile trade tiiiMo\er of tlie country, 23 per cent 
falls to the share of the ProMiice of Moscow. 
The gloss output of the industry of tlie Moscow 
Province, 97 7 jier cent of which is socialized, 
is likewise a high percentage of that of the 
entire countiy. Duiing 1928 the sum of 370,- 
000,000 lubles was expended on the capital de- 
velopment of Moscow’s industries. The textile, 
foodstuffs, leather, and metal industries are be- 
ing chiefly de\ eloped. In 1927 and 1928, the 
industiial output of Moscow irici eased hi per 
cent and labor efficiency 33 per cent. In 1929, 
25 per cent of all Moscow workers were placed 
on a seveii-hour woi king-day basis. 

The health measures instituted by the Moscow 
Soviet aie having a beneficial effect. During 
the fiscal year 1920-27, the Moscow Soviet spent 
46,000,000 rubles for health protection . the num- 
ber of dispensanea was increased 19 per cent 
and the number of hospitals 12 per cent. In 
1913 the death rate amounted to 25 out of 
every 1000; in 1928 it tell to 13 out of every 
1000. Moreover, of the 49,800 babies born dur- 
ing 1928, only 6400 died, whereas in 1924 out 
of 54,300 babies 16,000 died during tlieir first 
year. This decline in mortality is laigely the 
lesult of the exhibits sjionsored by the People's 
Coiiimissanat foi Health, such as the Exhibi- 
tion of Health Prcseivation of the State Institute 
of Social J3\gjene and the Exliibition of the Pro- 
tection of Maternity and Infancy. The death 
rate was expected to decline still further as 
the Moscow Soviet continued to improve the 
sewer system, enlaige the park space, and in- 
crease housing facilities. 

Considerable inipiovements have been made 
in the city’s wator-suiiply sysieiu, about 85 kilo- 
meters (52.8 miles) of new water mains having 
been laid since 1920. In 1927 and 1028, 140,- 
000,900 rubles were exjieiided for housing con- 
struction , the total floor space of the new dwell- 
ings, 880,000 square ineteis (9,472,000 square 
feet), accommodated 150,000 pci sons. In 1929 
plans weic made for the construction of a sub- 
way, 3 kilometers (3.1 miles) long, between the 
Sverdlov Squaie in the centre of the city and 
the Kalancheev Squaie on which the “October" 
and other railway stations are located. Another 
line, 12 kilonieteis (7.4 miles) in length, was 
to connect the Sokoluiki section with the Kras- 
naya Presiiya and Khaiiiovniki sections. 

Moscow has retained its title of Russia's cul- 
tural centre. The Great Academic Theatre and 
the Moscow Art Tlieatre have flourished under 
the Soviet regime, the leaders, even during the 


darkest days which followed the revolution, en- 
couraging dramati art, maintaining the ballet, 
and giving recognition to all distinguished ac- 
tors, dancers, and musicians, provided that they 
were loyal to the Soviet State. 

MOSELEY, Geokgb Van Horn (1874- ). 

An American soldier, boin in Evanston, 111. 
He graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1889, was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the cavalry, and rose to the rank of 
brigadier general in 1921. He was appointed 
chief of the 4th Section of the General Staff 
at General Headquarters in 1918 and had gen- 
eral chaige of the strategic supply, transporta- 
tion, construction, and evacuation of the Ameri- 
can Army in France. He was a member of 
several important commissions, including the 
Harbord Coumiission to the Near East, and was 
assigned as assistant to General Dawes in the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget in 1921. In 1925- 
27 he commanded the 11th Field Artillery Bri- 
gade in Hawaii. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and was given decorations 
by the Belgian, British, French, and Italian 
governments. 

MOSES, George Higgins (1809- ). A 

United States Senator. He was born at Lubec, 
Me., and was graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy (1887) and Dartmouth College (1890). 
From 1892 to 1918, he was editor of the Concord 
(N. H. ) Evening Monitor. As private secretary 
of tw'o Now ITampsliire governors and the chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, he had 
an early introduction to practical politics. In 
the Republican National Conventions of 1908 
and 1910, he served as delegate-at-large from New 
Hampshire. He was Minister to Greece fiom 
1909 to 1912. In 1918 he was elected to the 
United States Senate for an unexpired term and 
was reelected for the terms 1921-33. He was 
made president pro tempore of the Senate in 1025 
and has been chairman of the Rules Committee 
and a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He was permanent chairman of the Re- 
publican National Convention at Kansas City in 
1928, 

MOSUL. See Iraq. 

MOTHERS' PENSIONS. Mothers’-pension 
laws, or law^s providing for public aid to de- 
pendent children in their own homes, are in- 
tended to conserve family life by preventing the 
break-up of homes after the fleath, desertion, or 
disability of the father. Tlie first State-wide 
mothers'-aid law was passed in 1911, two years 
after the White House Conference on the Care 
of Dependent Children, called by President Roose- 
velt, had declared as its fundamental proposi- 
tion that children should not be deprived of 
home caie except for urgent and compelling 
reasons, and that “children of parents of worthy 
chaiacter , , . and children of reasonably elB- 
eieiit and deserving mothers who are without 
the support of the normal breadwinner, should, 
as a rule, be kept with their parents, such aid 
being given as may be necessaiy to maintain 
suitable homes for the rearing of children." The 
mothers'-pension movement ^came an effective 
answer to the arguments of opponents of child- 
labor legislation that children of widowed moth- 
ers would be helpless if they were not per- 
mitted to work. By the close of 1913, 19 States 
had State-wide mothers'-pension or aid-to-moth- 
ers laws, and Missouri had provided for such 
aid in Kansas City and St. Louis. By 1928 
such laws were in effect in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and all the States of 
the Union except the following: Alabama, 
Georgia, New Mexico, and South Carolina. 

At first, the aid was usually limited to widows, 
but the conception of this method of provision 
for children has gradually widened, until by 
1028 only five States, of the 44 in which laws 
were in operation, limited the grant to children 
of widows, though all the States included widows 
directly or by implication. The Colorado act 
included a parent, or other person designated by 
the court, who because of poverty was unable 
to provide properly for a dependent child. 
Children of widowed or deserted mothers, and 
of mothers whose husbands were serving peni- 
tentiary sentences or weie j)hysically or mentally 
incapacitated, were eominonly included. The 
ages under which children weie eligible for aid 
ranged from 14 to 17 years and one State 
(Ohio) mentioned no age limit; in many States, 
the upper age limit had been made to corre- 
spond with the upiier age limit of the child- 
labor law, so that aid might be continued until 
the child was legally permitted to go to work. 
In the majority of States, maximum amounts 
w'cre specified, ranging from $8 (16 to $35 a 
month for one child, with additional amounts 
(usually smaller) for each additional child. 
Frequently, the maximum amount for a family 
of any size W’as specified in sums ranging from 
$40 to $70, but in six States there was no such 
limitation. The amount of aid granted to each 
family can be adjusted to the actual needs of 
the family only if the ma\inium amount author- 
ized by law is sufficiently high or if no limit is 
specified. The administration of the aid-to- 
motheis law was vested either in a court having 
pivenile jurisdiction, a county or town board 
granting poor relief, a county boaid of public 
welfare, a special county boaid, or a State board. 
Ten States and the District of Columbia require 
that mothers receiving pensions be citizens or 
have made a declaration of intention; in 39 
States, theie is a requirement calling for a period 
of residence in the State. 

How important has become this public aid to 
dependent children may be gauged from the fol- 
lowing figures During 1928, New York State 
was siiending $0,300,307 on its dependent fami- 
lies, which numbered 12,638. In the same year, 
New York City was spending $6,150,430 to care 
for 9907 families with 20,090 children. Tho 
Childi ell’s Bureau estimated that, at any one 
date, approximately 200,000 children were re- 
ceiving this form of public aid in their own 
homes. In 20 States, the sum of $18,000,000 
was being sjient annually. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that before long these public 
agencies will take care of all dependent children 
and make the work of private philanthropy an 
anachronism. 

MOTHS DESTRUCTIVE TO VEGETA- 
TION. See Entomology, E(’onomic. 

MOTION PICTURES. See Moving Pic- 
tures. 

MOTOR SHIP. See Stttpbuilding and Na- 
val ArcHTTECI'URE; SHIPPING. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. In recent years, mo- 
tor vehicles have undergone very little change 
in basic principles and design. Many improve- 
ments, however, have been made in the way of 
mechanical details and in the ease of passenger 
cars, in refinements of body lines, finish, and 
equipment. Each succeeding year’s models of 
passenger cais show that stjde is becoming more 


and more a factor as affecting appearance; the 
reoemblance between different makes became 
strikingly evident in the 1929 models. Outstand- 
ing changes since 1919 have been the introduc- 
tion and complete adoption of so-called balloon 
or low-pressure tires and four-wheel brakes. 
Systems of finishing cars also have entirely 
changed with a great gain in resistance to de- 
terioration. The nitroeidlulose, or lacquer, sys- 
tem has superseded the old oil-base paint-and- 
varnish system, and chromium has now replaced 
nickel for the plated paits. 

Power plant accessories that wore innovations 
in this period were gasoline strainers, air clean- 
ers, and oil filters, all having their effect in reduc- 
ing or retarding wear of moving parts by remov- 
ing dust, grit, and foreign particles from the 
gasoline and air entering the cylinders in the 
combustible mixture, and from the lubricant be- 
tween its cycles of circulation, the latter mak- 
ing less frequent changes of crank-case oil nec- 
essary. 

Speaking genet ally, engineering talent, since 
substantially satisfactory reliability and endur- 
ance already were achieved, has been directed 
toward greater comfort and convenience for 
driver and passengers. Faster, comfortable rid- 
ing, and longer driving without fatigue are now 
possible through better spnnging, the now neatly 
universal use of some form of shock absotbets, 
better weight distribution, improved form, tilt, 
and cushioning of seats, caieful selection of 
tire sizes and jiiessures, and reduction of vibra- 
tion, not only fiom without, as by the means 
just noted, but also from within through rubber 
insulators in engine and other mountings, better 
engine counterbalance, vibration dampeners, 
lighter reciprocating parts and quieter gearing. 
The driver has had his convenience considered 
in easier gear shifting, simjilified chassis lubri- 
cation, quicker pick-up through more power, and 
less tiring steeling and braking mechanisms. 

Of the three sources of motive power — steam, 
electricity, and gasoline — the last has increased 
in use while the others waned until the internal- 
combustion engine was practically the sole sur- 
vivor. 

Steam Automobiles, Steam automobiles are 
rapidly passing out of use in the United States, 
where their application has been mostly for pas- 
senger use; but they are still used to some ex- 
tent in England for commeicial purposes. Sev- 
eral marked imiirovements were made in the 
steam automobiles, ovei coming some of the ob- 
jections against them. One of these was the 
frequent refilling of the water-supply tank, which 
in the eailicr Stanley steameis was necessary 
every 25 or 30 miles. This was because the 
steam was exhausted directly into the air after 
it had passed through the engine. The later 
steam automobile exhausts into a condenser at 
the front of the chassis where the radiator is 
placed in gasoline vehicles. The steam condenses, 
the cylinder oil is separated from it, and tho 
water is pumped back into the tank and used 
repeatedly, but must be replenished for loss ex- 
hausted to the air through a relief valve when 
steam is used in excess of the condenser capacity 
as on heavy pulls. The cruising radius on one 
tank of water is increased from 0 to 10 times 
that possible without the condenser. 

The other big improvement was the Doble 
combustion system, in which the usual Bunsen 
or Argand burner is replaced by a more intense 
blow' torch 01 blast flame that burns 111 a closed 
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1. Buick Roadster. 2 Ford Sedan 


3. Studebaker Dictator Eight Regai Sedan. 
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1. Reo General Utility Speed Wagon 2. White Model 52 Heavy-duty Truck 

3 Mack Interstate- type Bus 
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The middle-priced group are all at least six- 
and some of them eiffht-cylinder and nearly all 
of the higher priced cars have either V or 
straight eight engines. 

The gain in eight-cylinder popularity for pas- 
senger cars is the significant development of the 
past decade. Even more striking is the in- 
creased use of six cylinders in the commercial 
car field. Of 629 models in 1919, 97.9 per cent 
were four-cylinder, 1.7 per cent were six-cylinder, 
and only 0.4 per cent were still two-cylinder. 

Of 846 models in 1929, 62.7 per cent are four- 
cylinder; 47 per cent, six-cylinder; and 0.3 per 
cent, eight-cylinder engines. In the light and 
medium -weight trucks, the sixes predominate but 
fall off in the heavier trucks to make the aver- 
age as just given. 

There has been a considerable trend toward 
the provision of more power in the engine in 
proportion to the weight of car to be moved. 
Four-wheel brakes furnishing ability to stop 
quicker have made higher speeds safe, and laws 
in many States have been modihed, increasing 
the maximum allowable speed, particularly in 
the open country. Authorities indeed are be- 
coming as much concerned over the slow driver 
as they formerly were over the speeder, for they 
have the problem of increasing the capacity of 
their roads and it is expensive to build more 
roads or widen old ones, so they are striving to 
move traffic faster. Even car owners who are 
not interested in speed like more power for hills 
to save gear shifting, and for quick get-away 
after traffic stops. 

The increased engine power generally has been 
provided not so much through larger cylinder 
diameters or increased piston displacement as 
by higher compression and higher sjieeds. Light- 
ening of the reciprocating parts and more ac- 
curate balancing of crankshafts have made higher 
speeds possible without excessive vibration. 
Aluminium is being more used for pistons in 
place of cast iron, since the difficulty of its 
greater coefficient of expansion has been over- 
come by use of split skirts and other improve- 
ments in design that avoid the former necessity 
of excessive clearance with consequent piston 
slap when the engine is cold. Connecting rods 
also are being made lighter but equally strong 
by the use of alloys. Higher speeds called for 
more effective lubrication and the old splash 
system of distributing oil to the cylinder walls 
and crank and connecting-rod bearings has given 
place almost completely to the pressure or posi- 
tive-force feed system. Higher speeds also have 
brought changes in valve design and operation. 

For the quicker admission and exhaust of the 
cylinder charge, the valve areas and lifts have 
had to be increased and mechanism devised to 
move them quietly, so that much study has been 
given to cam contours, rocker arms, roller lift 
tappets, etc. Finally, with complete enclosure 
of all moving parts, engines, even of the poppet 
type, are now remarkably silent. 

Knight and other sleeve-valve engines are in- 
herently less noisy and have other advantages 
that have led many to investigate these types; 
but, thus far, they have not pushed the poppet 
type into the discard. European manufacturers 
are doing more with sleeve-valve engines, but 
in the United States there remain today only 
two makes of cars so equipped. For a time, 
there was prospect of interest in an imported 
single-sleeve design somewhat simpler and 
cheaper to manufacture than the Knight double- 


sleeve valve, but no stock car has yet adopted it. 
Another object of attack in quieting engines has 
been the power transmission from the main 
shaft to the camshaft and to the electric gener- 
ator, ignition distributor, and water- and oil- 
circulating pumps. Honors are still about evenly 
divided between gear trains with angular or 
helical teeth and a composition intermediate 
gear, and chain drives of the silent-link type. 

Always in internal -combustion engines there 
is more heat generated than can be converted 
into power and it is necessary to carry away 
the excess heat to keep the temperature down 
to that which will not cause preignition of the 
coinbustible mixture nor injure the metal of 
cylinders, pistons, and valves. Cooling by a 
circulation of water in jackets surrounding the 
cylinders and valves is the prevailing practice. 
On aviation and motor-cycle engines, air cooling 
is universal because of the saving in weight, 
and there have been several motor vehicles built 
having this tyjie of cooling; but today the 
Franldin car is the only one still using an air- 
cooled engine. This has a blower driven by the 
crankshaft which circulates air through cham- 
bers that pass it around the cylinders which 
have cast ribs or vanes to increase the cooling 
surface. Against the disadvantage of a little 
bulkier and more complicated construction are 
the advantages of freedom of trouble from freez- 
ing of water in winter or boiling away of the 
water under the high temperatures created by 
heavy loads in hot weather. 

Chassis Design. Front-wheel drive is loom- 
ing as possibly the next real development in 
chassis design. Two American makers in 1929 
placed stock models on the maiket, while cer- 
tain prominent European automobile makers are 
reported to be secretly at work on front-wheel 
drives. This type of drive is not new, having 
been used on a few trucks and some racing cais 
for seveial years, one of the latter taking second 
place in the Indianapolis race in 1926. There 
are unquestioned advantages in pulling instead 
of pushing the car, such as facility in lifting out 
of holes or soft ground, less tendency to skid, 
ability to build lower bodies when there is no 
long propellor shaft beneath it and the rear 
axle does not have to accommodate the differential, 
and improved riding qualities with less unsprung 
weight. With front-wheel drive, the differential 
mechanism would be carried above the springs. 
Bemoving all of the power-transmitting mecha- 
nism from under the car to a location of easier 
access under the hood would be a boon to the 
repairman. 

The great disadvanta^ of front-wheel drive 
is the mechanical comjnication of driving the 
wheels that do the steering. It would, however, 
somewhat simplify front-wheel braking, as the 
drums could be removed from the front wheels 
to the transmission, further reducing unsprung 
weight, for the jointed transmission shafts 
could transmit both the driving and retarding 
efforts. 

Some of the mechanical details of front drives 
have been worked out in connection with four- 
wheel-drive trucks, but passenger cars introduce 
special problems. The already rather long front 
hoods covering the power plants of some sixes 
and most eights would be aggravated by the in- 
creased length required in putting the transmis- 
sion and differential ahead of the engine, so that 
four-cylinder or V eights would have some ad- 
vantage for the front-drive application. 
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It is not safe to predict anything regarding 
future developments in the automobile field, 
there have already been so many unexpected hap- 
penings; but at least it would not be surprising 
if considerable attention is turned to front-wheel 
driving in the near future. 

Chassis Suspension and Lubrication. A 
great deal of attention has been given in the 
last few years to securing easier riding and main- 
taining it with greater convenience. Springs 
are better, generally longer and made up of more 
and thinner leaves for greatex flexibility. Proper 
ratios of front to rear springs prevent rocking- 
horse effects, and shock absorbers check rebounds 
and some dampen the motion in either direc- 
tion. Mounted on balloon tires, cars now ride 
with comfort unknown 10 years ago and perform 
on fairly poor roads with little distress compared 
to that which was experienced when high-pres- 
sure tires were standard. 

At that time, there was only one way of con- 
necting frames and springs — ^by metallic shackles 
and bolts, and lubrication was by compression 
grease cups, the filling of which was such an 
irksome, dirty job that it was usually neglected. 
Owners preferred to pay for replacing worn out 
bolts rather than to give them the lubrication 
that would prolong their life. An oil can seldom 
found its way around a car until a squeak be- 
came unbearably annoying. Many ways were 
tried to oveicome or mitigate the nuisance of 
chassis lubrication. In the direction of its com- 
jilete elimination, there have been introduced 
a variety of substitutes for the mechanical metal- 
to-nietal shackle, including flexible hinges of 
fabric and rubber, rubber cushions or blocks in 
which the ends of the springs are imbedded, and 
ball-bearing shackles. Simplifying chassis lubri- 
cation has been the effort of others who have 
developed nipples for the quick attachnient of 
high-pressure grease guns and even complete sys- 
tems of piping for delivering oil under pressure 
from a central reservoir to the individual lubri- 
cation points through metering connections that 
will pass just the amount required. 

According to the number of models (not num- 
ber of cars) produced in 1929, metal shackles 
were on 71.2 per cent; rubber on 14.9 per cent; 
fabric on 0.4 per cent; and ball-bearing shackles 
on 7.5 per cent. As to methods of lubrication, 
pressure-gun systems are on 76.9 per cent and 
central-reservoir systems on 23.1 per cent. All 
other methods of lubrication have been discon- 
tinued. Naturally, metal shackles are used with 
all of the central oiling systems, but some hav- 
ing pressure-gun lubrication for other points 
have shackles that do not require lubrication. 

* Improved Fuel. One of the most important 
accomplishments of the past decade and one of 
immeasurable benefit to the automotive industry 
has been the improvement in fuels for internal- 
combustion engines. Gasoline had been getting 
steadily worse in quality because of the neces- 
sity, in meeting the increased demand, of getting 
more out of the crude petroleum and so includ- 
ing more of the less volatile content in com- 
mercial gasoline. For a time, the oil producers 
were seemingly helpless to improve the quality 
and automobile-engine designers were driven to 
design their engines for the best use of the poorer 
fuel. 

It became the feeling that closer cofiperation 
between the two interests might be helpful, that 
is, if each could know more exactly the diffi- 
culties of the other. Independent investigations 
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had been going on for some time by both sides, 
but there was little interchange of data. Early 
in 1921, the U. S. Bureau of Standards became 
interested and offered its facilities to help if the 
expense could be shared, as its appropria- 
tion did not allow a great deal of research for 
an individual industry. Associations concerned 
were brought together and an agreement was 
reached whereby the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute and the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce would jointly finance a study by the 
Bureau of Standards under the direction of a 
steering committee made up of engineers and 
chemists from the oil refiners to represent the 
A. P. I. and from the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers to represent the N. A. C. C. 

The work started with the purpose of determin- 
ing how to make the best use of the fuel then 
available. Possibly the joint research was a 
stimulus to refinery advances, but mainly re- 
sponsible for the improvement of fuel in the past 
few years was the necessity of securing a greater 
yield from the crude production to meet the 
demand for gasoline. The way was found 
through the more general ajiplication of crack- 
ing processes. The result has been not only an 
increased yield but gasoline of higher volatility 
and less tendency to knock, so that engines could 
be given higher compression ratios with result- 
ing increase in economy. 

As the better fuels became available, the pro- 
gramme of the Co6perati\e Fuel Research has 
kept pace and in the seven yeais that it has 
been in progress, there has been developed a 
fund of information that has had much to do 
with the present greatly improved car perform- 
ance, as shown by more power, quicker ac- 
celeration, easier starting, and better economy. 
Meanwhile, independent work was not stopped; 
on the contrary it was decidedly accelerated, for 
the individual oil refiners and engine manufac- 
turers added very materially to their own laboia- 
tories and technical staffs and contiibuted gieatly 
to the progress recorded in the past 10 years in 
the internal-combustion-power field. 

In the search for anti-knock fuels permitting 
higher compression engines, many turned their 
attention to the possibilities through compound- 
ing fuels, or treating them with chemicals of 
different kinds. Benzol blends became very pop- 
ular, but benzol is not available in quantity 
sufficient to treat all of the gasoline required 
and can never be the sole remedy, for nearly half 
the mixture must be benzol to eliminate knock- 
ing. In the line of fuel treatment, the event 
was the development by the General Motors 
Research Corporation of ethyl gasoline. The 
adding of one-tenth of 1 per cent of tetraethyl- 
lead will convert quite ordinary gasoline into 
a very good anti-knock fuel and many companies 
secured the rights and are selling gasolines so 
treated quite extensively. The sale would have 
been much larger if the better standard grades 
of cracked gasolines had not come into the market 
before ethyl gasoline came into general use. 

Starting, Lighting, and Ignition Systems. 
The internal-combustion engine is not self-start- 
ing and to do away with the necessity of hand 
cranking various devices were introduced. In 
general, they were of four types : ( a ) mechanical, 
involving a spring that could be wound with 
little exertion when run down and would wind 
itself after the first start; (b) pneumatic, mov- 
ing the pistons by compressed air stored between 
stops; (c) gas, exploding a combustible mixture 
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Showing Arrangement of Gears and Transmission Cross-section of the Driving Mechanism (above) 

Rubber Insulated Shackles and Mounting 
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Franklin Senes 13 Air-cooled Engine 2 HupmobJe Six-cylinder Engine 

Packard Eighi-cylmder Engine 4 Cadillac V-eight (341-8) Engine 
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over the piston that was in starting position; 
and (d) electric, operated by current from a 
storage battery recharged while the engine is 
running. By 1919 all other starting systems 
had been abandoned in favor of the electric 
which were of two kinds — ^the single-unit and 
tivo-unit systems — the difference being that in 
the first the starting motor and generator are 
in one frame with a single rotor, while the 
second has separate machines for each. The 
single-unit system is somewhat simpler, but costs 
more to repair when windings burn out or suffer 
injuiy, and gradually the two-unit system has 
become the pievailing type. 

In general, there aie two ways of engaging 
the pinion of the stalling motor with the gear 
teeth on the flywheel. The older way, still used 
on about a third of the passcnger-car models 
built, is to shift the pinion laterally on its 
Rplined shaft until it engages the flywheel teeth, 
by a fork that is connected with the same lever 
that actuates tlie starting motor switch After 
the engine starts, an overrunning clutch allows 
the pinion to run free on the starting motor 
shaft, so that the motor cannot be diiven by 
the (‘iigine, otherwise, the motor might be in- 
jured l)v e>ccessive speed and it would be diffi- 
cult to disengage the pinion. As it is, the pin- 


teeth. All that the operator has to do to start 
the car is to close the switch controlling the 
current to the starting motor and release it when 
the car starts. 

Ten years ago, starters were rarely provided on 
commercial vehicles, except those of the lighter 
or delivery type, generally mounted on passenger- 
car chassis. Now, the exceptions are the other 
way. All busses and all light- and medium- 
weight trucks have starters and only a few 
heavier types are still cranked by hand. 

Electric lighting preceded electric starting, 
in fact gave the electric system its mam ad- 
vantage, for one battery could be used for both 
and, with the generator added to charge the 
battery, it was no longer necessary to remove 
the lighting battery for charging The lighting 
also practically determined the voltage used, for 
6 volts had been adopted because of the sturdier 
filaments in the lamps, better resisting breakage 
from vibration. So, in general, electric starting 
systems were designed for the same voltage. 
There were however, in 1919, seven makes of 
passenger cars that used a 12-volt system and 
one a 24-volt system. Today, the 6-volt system 
is universal except on busses where the greater 
demand for interior lighting makes a higher 
voltage system desirable. 
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TTPIOAIj onb-wieb btabtino and lighting system 


ion is easily retracted from the flywheel teeth 
when the starting lever is released. 

The other and more commonly used mechanism 
is known as the Bendix drive and is entirely 
automatic in its engagement and disengageinent 
of the pinion with the flywheel gear. The bore 
of the pinion is threaded to fit a corresponding 
screw thread on the starting motor shaft and the 

i iinion is eccentrically weighted so that inertia 
:eep8 the pinion from rotating with the first 
few revolutions of its sliaft. This moves the 
pillion laterally until it finds its way into the 
flywheel teeth and when fully engaged it reaches 
tile limit of its axial movement and is forced 
to rotate with its shaft, driving the flywheel. 
When the engine starts, it takes on a speed faster 
than that at which the starter would drive it 
and this reverses the pinion travel on its thread 
and spins it out of contact with the flywheel 


With the adoption of electric starting and 
lighting, the use of magnetos for ignition gave 
way practically entiiely to the single-coil-dis- 
tributor battery system Some European mak- 
ers still retain the magneto from a conviction 
of its greater reliability, but improvement of 
the battery system has removed objection to it 
from that consideration. Trucks that are not 
electrically started still generally use magne- 
tos 

Some makers use two spark plugs to a cyl- 
inder and double distributors, not so much for 
greater dependability as to secure (juicker burn- 
ing of the mixture and somewhat improved en- 
gine performance, but single systems are the 
rule. Ignition troubU^s are comparatively in- 
frequent now, particularly as spark jilugs are 
made of better materials and last longer under 
their trying service. 
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Generators. Tlio geiiprator also has been 
greatly simplified. The most popular forms em- 
ploy the third-brusli system of current-output 
regulation instead of the centrifugal governors, 
slip clutches, separate resistance, etc., of the 
older systems. A simple form of automatic cur- 
rent cut-out prevents the battery from discharg- 
ing back through the generator when it is not 
tinning fast enough to generate charging cur- 
rent The single-wire system is also a step 
foiward in simplifying the layout. Instead of 
using two wires for each circuit, only one in- 
sulated wire is used; the metal frame of the 



GBNKRATOR AND STARTING MOTOR USED ON BOMB 
MODELS OF CHEVROLET AUTOMOBILES 
The upper figure shows tlio generator, which has 
important components of ignition system, such as in- 
duction coil and timer distributor, mounted thereon. 
Below IS the starting motor, having the Bendix auto- 
matic starting pinion shift. When the motor la 
started by the SA^itch, the armature rotation auto- 
matically engages pinion with gear teeth cut on fly- 
w heel 

car is used for a return or ground, and one 
pole of each appliance, sucli as lamp bulbs, horn, 
etc , IS grounded to the frame or some metal part 
in good electrical contact with it. The wire is 
carried in a metal sheath to prevent chafing the 
insulation, and precaution taken to make all 
connections so that short circuits are unlikely. 
In general, sejiaiate starting motors and genera- 
tors aie used, but the one-unit system, in which a 
single motor-genei ator suifices, also is pojiular. 
Two conimutatois are provided on the armature 
shaft, one of these is used when the machine is 
used as a starting motor, and the other com- 
mutator and set of brushes come into action 
automatically when the engine has started and 
is running fust enough to turn the armature 
shaft by an automatic driving clutch. 

Carburetors. "^I’he jnincipal iminoveinents in 
caibuietors during the period under considera- 
tion have been in the direction of making them 


smaller and simpler, with fewer moving parts. 
The earlier carburetors had to be adjusted with 
every change of fuel used or of atmospheric tem- 
perature. Most carburetors now will take al- 
most any commercial grade of gasoline, summer 
or winter, and function automatically with very 
satisfactory efficiency. The parts must be selected 
and proportioned according to the car or en- 
gine with which the carbiietor is to be used. 
This combination, determined at the factory, 
constitutes the “factory setting” and no further 
adjustments are required with most modern car- 
buretors. Any disorder is therefore generally 
due to the presence of dirt or water and a simple 
cleaning restores the functioning. Most car- 
buretois are now i)articnlarly easy to clean. 
Even such troubles, however, are rare, for gaso- 
line strainers are usually piovided today that 
keep grit and water from reaching the carbure- 
tor. 

More attention is being given to manifold 
design and preheating of the fuel mixture as 
means to better utilization of the gasoline Poor 
manifolding ean destroy much of the advantage 
of the best caiburetor, whereas, a properly de- 
signed and heated manifold may overcome the 
defects of an indifirerent cail)uretor. Tn the 
latest designs, intake and exhaust manifolds are 
located so that heat fiom the exhaust gases will 
be used to help vaporize the inixtuie on its way 
to the cylinders. Otheis have so-called “hot 
spots” in the intake riser fiom the carburetor. 
Thus, after an engine is warmed up, theie is 
little possibility of law or unvaporized gasoline 
finding its way into the engine 

Tbeie are other dcMces that accomplish the 
same result for a cold engine, making far easiei 
starting m wintei. Such aie the Packard 
fuelizei, the Lincoln clcctio-fog generatoi, and 
the Franklin electric-heating ariangement All 
are in the nature of caihiiretoi accessories to 
produce a warm gasoline mist that will easily 
ignite, even in zeio weathei, and thus prevent 
running down the battery and diluting the crank- 
case oil by liquid gasoline diawn in when priming 
and choking devices are resoited to for quicker 
starting. 



THE ZENITH CARBURETOR 
This fuel-vapori/in/i: device given automatic mixture 
compensation without air valves 
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Fuel Supply. The original method of feed- 
ing gasoline to the carburetors directly by gravity 
from the main supply tank, usually located under 
the seat or cowX has been abandoned on all 
passenger cars except the Ford, including the 
new Model A, but still continues to be used on 
about a third of the motor-truck models. For 
convenience and safety, the preferred location 
of the main fuel supply tank is at the rear of 
the vehicle, from which location it cannot be 
delivered to the carburetor by gravity. For a 
time, there was considerable use of the pressure 
system, the gasoline lieing forced by air pressure 
intioduced above its surface m the tank to flow 
through piping to the carburetor. One trouble 
with this system was difliculty in keeping it 
tight Pressure was usually lost while the car 
was idle and it was necessary to pump it up by 
hand before the car could be started. There- 
after, jiressuie was maintained automatically 
while the car was running. 


Under these conditions, every oscillation of the 
rocker shaft pioduees a stroke of the pump, but 
as soon as the supply of fuel exceeds the demand, 
as when the carburetor needle valve is seated 
shutting off the inflow of gasoline, prcssuie builds 
up above the diaphragm holding its spring com- 
pressed and the rocker arm oscillates idly, bend- 
ing the toggle links without moving the dia- 
phragm. 

Of the passenger-car models built in 1919, 86.2 
per cent had vacuum fuel-feed systems; 7.9 per 
cent, gravity systems; and 5 9 per cent, pressure 
systems. Of the 1929 models, 59.8 per cent have 
vacuum feeds; 34.7 per cent, mechanical pump 
feed; 3.3 per cent, pressure feed; 1.1 per cent, 
gravity feed; and 1 1 per cent, electnc-pump 
feed. For motor trucks, the figures were quite 
different. In 1919, 78 8 per cent of the models 
then built had gravity feed; 19 4 per cent, vacuum 
feed; and 1.8 per cent, pressure feed. The 1929 
motor trucks had vacuum feed on 70.3 per cent 



A mechanically operated diaphragm pump driven from any moving part of the engine, inserted in the fuel 
fcupply line to deliver gasoline from the mam supply tank to the carburetor. 

A, riexible dia])hragni 1^, Stiainer. 

B, Melal disks clamping diaphragm L, Suction valve. 

C, Coil<*(l siiniig tending to keep diaphragm in upper position. M, Pump chamber. 

D, Rocker aim pivoted at E and, through links F, capable of pull- N, Discharge valve 

mg i)umi> diaphragm down but not of ]>ubliiiig it up O, Outlet to ( arburetor 

G, Revolving shaft carrying an eccentric H to oscillate the rocker P, Spring holding rocker arm in contact with 
arm driving eccentl’ic. 

J, Gusoline inlet 

This system soon gave place to the vacuum 
system making use of an intermediate small tank 
on the engine side of the dash which is filled hy 
suction obtained fiom the engine manifold and 
discharges by gravity to the carburetor. The 
vacuum tank is actually two tanks, one within the 
other. The inner one through float-actuated 
mechanism alternately fills and discharges to the 
outer tank, so that the latter furnishes continu- 
ous supply to the carburetor. The system is very 
simple, subject to little trouble, and is the most 
common in use today on both passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Newer systems accomplish the transfer of 
gasoline from the rear supply tank to the carbure- 
tor through mechanical or electric pumping de- 
vices. Typical of these is the fuel-supply system 
which makes use of a mechanically opei*ated dia- 
phragm pump driven through a rocker arm by an 
eccentric on the camshaft. The other end of the 
rocker shaft is connected by toggle links to the 
diaphragm plunger rod which is normally held at 
the upper end of its stroke by a coiled spring. 


of the models, gravity feed on 25.7 per cent, 
pressure feed on 2 jier cent, mechanical-pump 
feed on 1 3 per cent, and electric-pump feed on 
0.7 per cent 

In the early days of motor busses, they were 
geneially mounted on motor -truck chassis with 
but slight modification Now, motoi busses arc 
a class by themselves, with their chassis generally 
specially designed for that service, so that it is 



TYPICAL UODERX FUEL-SUPPLY SYSTEM 
A vacuum tank is iiiteriioscd between main fuel 
container and carbureting device 
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and the only variable was the type of tooth — 
straight or spiral, with the preponderance of use 
in favor of spiral bevel, because of its greater 
quietness. Of the models built in that year, 
86.2 per cent had spiral bevel and 13.8 per cent, 
straight bevel gear final <^vos. Motor trucks, 
in the same year, had theiP final drives divided 
as follows: Worm, 60.5 per cent; internal gear, 
18 8 per cent; chain, 8.8 per cent; straight bevel, 

4.1 per cent; spiral bevel, 0.8 per cent; double 
reduction, 0,8 per cent, and external gear, 0.2 
per cent. In the meantime, for passenger-cais, 
we have seen a little renewed inteicst in worm 
drive and the development of a modified spiral 
bevel gear known as a hyjioid gear, m which the 
axis of the pinion is ofi'set to one side and does 
not intersect the axis of the gear. The tooth 
action is a little smoother than for the 01 dinary 
spiial bevel, combining both rolling and sliding 
contact. The 1J)20 jiasseiiger-car models included 
no cars with stiaight-toothed bevel gears. The 
percentages of the various tyjies of final diive 
were as follows: Spiral bevel, 88 5 per cent; 
hypoid, 6.3 ])er cent; and worm, 5.2 per cent. 
Notice also the changes in motor -truck practice, 
for, of the 1929 models, 45.6 per cent had worm 
drive; 19 per cent, double reduction geais, 1.5.1 
per cent, spiral bevel; 14.3 per cent, straight 
bevel; 4.2 per cent, chain diive, and only 1.8 
per cent are still using the once (|uite popular in- 
ternal gear drive. Most of the straight and 
spiral bevel drives are on the lighter capacity 
trucks or delivery cars, which follow more closely 
passenger-car practice, and the worm and double 
reduction drives arc on heavier trucks and chain 
drives on the heaviest. 

Modern motor busses show a considerable 
variety in the final drive. Of the 1929 models, 

37.1 per cent have worm drive; 25 8 per cent, 
double reduction; 24.8 per cent, spiral bevel; 
6.7 per cent, straight bevel ; 4.5 per cent, internal 
gear; and 1 1 per cent, front-axle drive, this 
again being the Uppercu coach. 

Brakes. Of all the iiiipiovements made in 
automobiles in the past decade, probably none 
had so much influence on motor-transportation 
practice and driving habits as the addition of 
brakes to the front wheels. Four-wheel brakes 
so greatly increased the stopping ability that it 
at once became safe to drive much faster than 
formerly and the result has been that as the use 
of cars so equipped has become nearly universal, 
States and municipalities have raised their 
former maximum speed limits. This has done 
much to relieve traftic congestion and to increase 
the capacity of existing roads, which were be- 
coming more and more inadequate, while at the 
same time the building of new highways and 
the improvement of old ones was not keeping 
pace with the demand created by the continually 
increasing number of vehicles in use. 

Four-wheel brakes first commanded serious at- 
tention in 1924. One make of car had them as 
standard equipment the year before, but in this 
year they were standard equipment on about 14 
per cent of the models and optional on nearly 
20 per cent more at additional cost. 

In 1919 all braking was through the rear 
wheels either by the direct application of inner 
shoes or outer bands to drums on the rear 
wheels or on the drive shaft. The service, or 
foot, brakes contracted on the rear wheels on 

83.2 per cent of the passenger-car models, ex- 
panded on the rear wheels on 9 6 poi cent ; con- 
tracted on the transmission on 4.5 per cent; and 


expanded on the transmission on 2.7 per cent. 
The emergency or hand brakes, now usually 
called pacing brakes, expanded on the rear 
wheels of 91 per cent of the models, contracted 
on the rear wheels on 6.3 per cent and contracted 
on the transmission on 2.7 per cent. All 1929 
passenger-car models, except one model of the 
Rolls-Royce, provided four-wheel service brakes. 
Internal expanding brakes arc the prevailing 
type being found on 75 1 per cent of all models; 
external contracting, on 13.5 per cent, internal 
front-wheel and extcnial i ear-wheel brakes, on 
10.4 per cent; and the exception before noted 
makes the 1 per cent with rear-wheel brakes 
only, which are of the internal type. They are 
just about evenly divided between the mechani- 
cally and the hydraulically operated systems. 
The hand brakes on 57 4 per cent of the 1929 
passenger-car models contract on the transmis- 
sion; 18.1 per cent expand in the real wheels, an 
equal percentage in all four wheels; and 6.4 per 
cent contract on the rear wheels. 

There was moie variety in the service brakes 
used on motor trucks. (5f the models produced 
in 1919, the foot brakes on 64 1 per cent expanded 
in the rear wheels ; 22 9 per cent contracted on 
the rear wheels; 7.7 per cent contracted on the 
diive shaft; 1.3 per cent expanded on the drn'e 
shaft; 3.4 jier cent contracted on the jackshafts; 
0.4 per cent contracted on all four wheels; and 
0.2 per cent contracted on the front wheels. 



IMPORTANT PARTS OF HTDRAULIOALLY ACTUATED 
FOUR-WHBEIi BRAKE SYSTEM 

A shows the master cylinder from which oil is forced 
to the brake-actuating cylinder which is shown at B, 
The latter is mounted on each wheel with two pistons 
between which oil is introduced. The pressure of 
the oil forces them apart and constricts the band 
around the drum. 
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Hand brakes were mostly of one kind, internal 
expanding on the rear wheels, these being on 90 
per cent of the 1929 motor trucks; 0 per cent 
contracted on the rear wheels ; 0.0 per cent, on 
the front wheels; 2.8 per cent, on the drive 
shaft; 0.4 per cent expanded on the drive shaft; 
and 0.2 per cent expanded on all four wheels. 
Examination of the 1929 truck models shows 
that almost exactly two-thirds still do not have 
front-wheel brakes, for .37.1 per cent have 
brakes on the rear wheels only, 27.2 per cent 
have the two brakes on the drive shaft and rear 
wheels and 2 2 per cent have them on the jack- 
shafts and rear wheels. The rest have four- 
wheel service brakes, 16.2 per cent have the 
hand brake on the drive shaft; 13.9 per cent have 
it on the four wheels ; 2 7 per cent have it on 
the rear wheels; and 0.7 pci cent have it on the 
jackshaft. The service brakes on 73.9 per cent 
of present-day motor trucks are operated me- 
chanically; 12 per cent, hydraulically, 11.5 per 
cent by vacuum booster ; and 2 G i>er cent by com- 
pressed air 

Motor busses present the most difficult brake 
problem because of their higher speed and 
greater weight This is how it has been engi- 
neered in the curient models Service brakes on 
GO.,^ per cent expand on the rear wheels ; 34 8 
per cent expand on four wheels , 3 .5 per cent 
contract on foui w'heels, and 1 2 jier cent con- 
tract on the drive shaft On 50 per cent, they 
are mechanically opeiated, 22 6 per cent use the 
vacuum boosters, 19 I per cent, air piessiire; 
and 8 3 ]u*r cent are hydraulically opeiated. 
The hand brakes on 52 4 jier cent of the 1929 
motor-bus models contract on the drive shaft; 
30 1 per cent exjiand 111 the rear wheels, 4 0 per 
cent e\j)and in four wheels; 4.6 per cent expand 
on the diive shaft; and 2.3 per cent clamp a disk 
on the duve shaft. 


thinner, more flexible walls and intended to 
carry lower air-pressure. The object is to secure 
greater cushioning elTect to reduce shock from 
road irregularities, the softer tires yielding to 
small inequalities in surface instead of rising 
over them. Increased comfort to the passengers 
is the greatest advantage, but a close second is 
the reduced wear and tear on the vehicle and its 
mechanism. Car bodies with less racking do not 
so soon develop squeaks and rattles, and theie 
is slower depreciation of the moving paits w'hen 
normal wear is not aggravated by shocks that 
hammer and vibrations that produce crystalli- 
zation and earlier failure of metal parts under 
strain. 

While experimental work had been going on 
for several years, it was not until 1925 that 
they could be considered as really accepted by 
the industry. In that year, a majority of the 
makes of passenger eais came out wdth balloon 
tires as standard equipment. Meantime, to help 
the transition and coiisidei ing the number of 
older cars on the load, there was a compiomise 
classification of tires known as semi-balloon de- 
signed for lower piessure but adapted to fit the 
standard high-prcssiiie tire rims. Tiue balloon 
tires required wider rims of smallei diameter. 
The fust balloon tiies were for exceedingly low 
pressures — 20 pounds or loss. As practice set- 
tled dowm to standard, however, tlieie was a le- 
action to slightly higher piessiires, so that the 
present range of pressures recommended by the 
tire manutactures is fiom 28 to 40 juiunds, 
depending upon the size of cioss-scciion and 
load. 

Car users themselves weio really responsible 
for bringing the balloon tiie into being Expe- 
rience had shown them that undcr-inllated tiies 
rode easier and they j>oi sisteiitly ignoied the 
warning to maintain certain pressures to insuie 



LAYOUT or IIYDRAULIOALLY ACTUATED FOUR-WHKKL BRAKE SYSTEM 


Tires. Balloon tires and four-wheel brakes 
are the most outstanding two improvements 
that have been made in motor cars in recent 
years and have now become univeisal in their 
.application to ])aHsenger ears. Balloon tires, 
so-calltd, are distinguished from eailier pneu- 
matic tires in being of larger cross-section and 


long life of their tires. They elected to buy new 
tiles 11101 e frequently, if necessary, but comfoit 
they would have. This caused the tiie makers 
to see whether the users could be giatified and 
staited experimentation to develop tire constiue- 
tion that would last leasoiiablv long with the 
greater flexing of the walls. The high-pressure 
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tire had already been wonderfully improved and 
increased in mileage life by replacing the woven 
fabric form of reinforcement with layers of di- 
agonally laid parallel cords with the cords of 
alternate layers crossing at right angles and, 
but for this improved construction, balloon tires 
could never liave been successful. Cord tires 
themselves should be recorded in our catalogue 
of advances since 1019, for they came just at the 
beginning of that vear. The first balloon tires 
were made with few plies of reinforcement — 
two, three, and four. This was found impracti- 
cal and now none are made with less than four 
and most have six or even more in the larger 
sizes for heavier duty, as on busses and high- 
speed trucks. 

Truck pneumatics have been a development 
in themselves. J^ittle used 10 years ago, except 
on light delivery cais, they are being more and 
more applied to heavier vehicles. Solid tires 
are a foe to the roads and the trucks on which 
they are used suffer faster deterioration. On the 
other hand, pneumatic tires save the roads, the 
trucks, and the loads, and allow more rapid 
movement of the goods. 

Tlie great multiplicity of pneumatic tire 
sizes, even for passenger cars alone which absorb 
the hulk of the production, has been a serious 
disadvantage to all concerned. The tire fac- 
tories must have a large number of molds, the 
tire dealers must carry excessive stocks, and 
owners must pay the bill for the complication 


was some confusion, for the rim diameter was 
not always correctly obtained by subtracting 
twice the cross-section from the nominal outside 
diameter which was not always the actual. For 
example, a 29 X 5.00 and a 29 X 5.25 both fitted 
a 19-inch rim. Calling them 5 00-19 and 
5.25-19 emphasizes that fact and leaves no un- 
certainty as to the wheel they will fit. Simi- 
larly, a 32 X 6.00 and a 30 X 5.77 both go on a 
20-ineh rim and are heieafter to be called 
6 00-20 and 5.77-20. Under the old system, any 
fractional part of an inch on the tire cross- 
section was ignored in arriving at the nominal 
outside diameter; in the new list, there aie only 
eight cross-sections— 4..'50, 4 75, 5.00, 5.25, 5.50, 
6.00, 6.50, and 7.00. The old 4.95, 5.77, 6 20, 
and 6 75 sizes have been diop])ed. Until the new 
marking is familiar, the old will he printed on 
the sides of tires in smaller figures under the 
new to show with what older sizes it is inter- 
changeable. 

Commercial Vehicles. In the field of com- 
mercial vehicles, the most marked development 
since 1919 has been in motor busses for trans- 
portation as a public utility Busses came to 
be operated with much success in city sei vices 
as auxiliaries to the electric street rall^vays, 
as well as traction line feedeis, on inter-city 
lines, for de luxe tours, for schools, and for 
sightseeing. They have become a very definite 
art of the United States* transportation system, 
ust as motor trucks successfully proved’ their 
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when they buy tires. The advent of the balloon 
and semi-balloon tires aggravated an alieady 
bad situation. In 10 years, 52 different tire 
sizes have been standaid equipment on the 
passenger-ear models put out in that time, 17 
iugh-pressure, and 35 low-])iessure, si/es Both 
the tire and car industries appreciated the 
desirability of fewer sizes and much discussion 
took place, but without any real result until 
the beginning of 1928. Then, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the Rubber 
Association of America, and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers succeeded in agreeing on 
a lecommended list of 18 balloon-tire sizes 
within which all requirements for that year 
were to be drawn with the prospect of still 
further reducing the list in subsequent years. 
Then, as the older cars jiass out of use, there 
will be a gradual reduction of the number of 
sizes that will need to be made and stocked. At 
the present writing, it is proposed to drop two 
more sizes and add one so that 17 probably will 
be continued as standard. 

There also has been a new naming of the sizes. 
Instead of designating a tire by its nominal out- 
side diameter and cross-section, as for example 
31 X 0 00 inches, it will be designated by its 
cross-section and the rim diameter as 6.00-19, 
for the rim dimension is the one that determines 
whether the tire will go on the wheel for which 
it is intended. By the old nomenclature, there 


economy and dependability as inde])endent freight 
cui Tiers, the motor bus was fast becoiiiiiig a \ital 
factor in passenger transportation. Special chas- 
sis designs were evolved for carrying bus bodies. 
By di opping front axles, undei slinging the front 
and rear springs, and 111 some instaiiees having 
the frame side members di opped between the 
springs, busses were evolved which were easy of 
access and had a low centre of gravity. When 
a bus body is mounted on the usual type of com- 
mereial automobile chassis, it is aj)t to sway in 
turning corners, to skid on slippery stieets, and 
to be uncomfortable for passeiigeis In order 
to secuie easy riding, special spring suspensions 
and giant pneumatic tires are employed. 

Very heavy loads are now cairied on large 
cord tires, and even freight trucks are earned 
by the more resilient instead of tlie solid rub- 
ber tires. Truck tires are made 8 to 10 inches 
in width and 40 to 42 inches in diameter, with 
extra-heavy treads and side walls so that in- 
ternal pressures from 120 to 130 pounds may be 
safely withstood. Bus bodies aie sometimes car- 
ried by special resilient supports, either in the 
form of rubber pads or metal spring members 
attached to the chassis frame. One marked im- 
provement was the use of rubber shock absorbers 
or insulators at the spring ends to replace metal 
shackles, which soon wear. It is stated that a' 
life of 100,000 miles is not uncommon with the 
rubber insulators, which act to reduce vibration. 
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The rubber blocks are molded in suitable shapes 
to carry the spring-leaf ends and permit the 
spring leaves to flatten out under load and to 
move as the spring deflects under the influence 
of varying highway-surface contour. The blocks 
of rubber are carried in malleable iron hous- 
ings forming part of the chassis and are easily 
renewed when worn. 

Motor Rail Cars. Many railroad lines have 
lost so much of their freight and passenger 
traflic because of the greatly increasing use of 
motor vehicles that they have found it unprofit- 
able to operate the usual steam tram on short 
lines. Tlie modification of the motor vehicle 
known as the rail car has come to the rescue, 
and motor-truck engineering is followed in 
many respects. In some cases, the rubbei -tired 
wheels are replaced with flanged metal wheels 
adapted to run on rails; no other change is made 
in tlie chassis. The use of anti-friction bearings 
of tlie ball-and-roller type, alloy steels, and alu- 
minium and pressed-stoel sections assures heavy- 
duty qualifications wuth the economy of light 
w'cigbt. The power plant, change speed gear- 
ing, clutch, and power tiaiismission are modified 
fioin motor-truck types. The engines are tiuck 
engines and usually of the foui -cylinder type, 
lletweeii the engine and the main transmission, 
an auxiliary reverse tiansnnssion is installed 
which serves to change the direction of mam 
dnve shaft rotation when it is desired to reverse 
the car, and as many leveise speeds as there 
aie foiward drive ratios are thus provided. 
Small lail cars W'ith a passenger capacity of 30 
poisons can show a ])i<)nt even if the car does 
not carry its full cajiacity on all trips These 
cars climb grades well and aie conti oiled much 
like a motor truck; the engine speed is vaiied 
by spark and throttle control, geai shift is made 
by lever, and the clutch is actuated by pedal 
coiitiol. Of course, the operator is relie\ed of 
steeling; when a wheel is provided, it is used 
to operate one set of brakes. Most rail cais are 
])iovided with air brakes 

Unit Containers. In freight transjmrtation, 
contaiiieis usually thought of as individual boxes, 
which can he loaded and sealed by the shipper 
and transjiorted to the consignee on niotoi -truck 
chassis, freight car, boat, or all three, without 
distill hing the contents, olFer great ])ossibilities 
in the cooidi nation of all transportation facil 
ities and the expediting of fi eight movement. 
Some motoi -truck manufacturei s supply special 
chassis for handling unit containeis, 111 which 
mechanism actuated by the engine to facilitate 
moving them is incorporatc'd in the truck chassis 
The demountable body in its various forms was 
in some use in many parts of the country. It 
is probably more adaptable for general purposes 
of motor cartage than the unit goods container 

American Motor-vehicle Industry. Aiqire- 
ciation of the magnitude which the motor- 
vchiclc industry has attained can be had from 
some figures relating to its 15)28 record compiled 
by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. In that year, 4,044,000 passengei cars 
and 580,000 motor trucks were produced in the 
United States and Canada. Of the passenger 
caiH, 85 per cent were closed models. The whole- 
sale value of the cars was $2,030,500,000 and of 
the tiucks, $415,320,000. The tire production 
ill the United States was 78,500,000. 

Pistribution. In 1929 there were approxi- 
mately 32,028,000 automobiles in use throughout 
the world, the automobile registration having 


more than doubled since 1922, increasing in the 
United States by 100 per cent and in the rest 
of the world by 210 per cent. There were esti- 
mated in countries outside of the United States 
and Canada 6,330,000 cars, of which about 

2.881.000, or 46^ per cent, were manufactured 
in the United States. The registration of motor 
vehicles in the United States 1 cached a total of 

24.750.000, of which 21,630,000 were passenger 
cars and 3,120,000 commercial vehicles. Of all 
the automobiles in the world, 78 per cent is in 
the United States. Considerably more than half 
as many motor vehicles as there are in all of 
the rest of the world, or 5,450,000, are used by 
farmers in the ITnited States. The road system 
that has made this large use of vehicles possible 
includes a total mileage of highways of 3,013,- 
584, of which 615,000 miles are surfaced highway. 
The number of people employed in motoi -vehicle 
and allied lines — 4,110,000 — is another index of 
the size of this industry. The revenue that it 
brought to the Federal and State governments 
in 1928 was a tidy sum, taxes on motor vehicles 
amounting to $785,386,000. 

What the automobile industry means to other 
business is also interesting. In 1928, 3,600,000 
cai loads of automotive freight were hauled by 
our railroads. The automobile industry con- 
sumed 85 per cent of all the rubber used in this 
country, 60 per cent of the plate glass, 12 per 
cent of the copper, 15 per cent of the iron and 
steel, and 80 per cent of the gasoline, the last 
mentioned totaling 10,860,000,000 gallons, and 
of motor oil, there was consuniecl 434,000,000 
gallons. The crude rubber used by the motor in- 
dustry in 1928 aggregated 814,000,000 pounds 
and the cotton used in tiies, 299,500,000 pounds. 

As showing the rapid increase m the use of 
motor busses, there were 92,000 in 1928. Of 
these, the street railways operated 9900 and the 
steam railroads, 1250. Ihisses have meant much 
to the extension of better educational facilities 
foi the youth of our country for there are 14,850 
consolidated scliools now gathering and return- 
ing their pupils by this means. The businesses 
that are not concerned in the manufacture but 
in the selling, repairing, storing, and supplying 
of motor vehicles also have 1 cached striking 
totals. Car and truck dealers number 53,700; 
public garages, 51,600; service stations and re- 
pair shops, 95,400, supply stores, 79,100; and 
gasoline filling stations, 317,000. 

That the industry will continue to grow and 
thrive is unquestioned, for the long anticipated 
saturation point has yet to be leaclied. The 
average life of a motor veliiele is seven years; 
therefore, for icplacement alone, it will be neces- 
sary to build in such a year as 1929 over two 
and a half million vehicles, for the production 
in 1922 was 2,589,620 In addition, theie will 
be the new owners who have nevei owned cars 
before and the families that have owned only 
one but are now finding their needs to require 
two or more, the additional users of trucks in 
the natural growth of all lines of business, the in- 
creasing numbers of motor -bus lines, and finally, 
the cars and trucks that will be exported which 
last year was 810,000 ; so that it is easily conceiv- 
able that the production this year will exceed 

5.000. 000, 

MOULiB, Charles. See Sandre, Thierry. 
MOULTON^ Arthur Wheelock (1873- 
). An American Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, horn at Worcester, Mass., and educated 
at Hobart College, the General Theological 
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Seminary, and the Episcopal Theological School. 
He was ordained in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1001. From 1900 to 1918, he was 
curate and rector of Grace Church, Lawrence, 
Mass. He served in the World War as a chaplain 
in the field artillery and at a base hospital in 
France. In 1920 he was consecrated bishop of 
Utah. He wrote Memoir of Augustine IJ. Amory 
(1900) and It Came to Pass (1010). 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. A college 
for women at South Hadley, Mass., founded as 
a seminary in 1837, and given the college charter 
in 1888. The enrollment inci eased from 790 
in 1014 to 804 in 1018, dropped to about 800 
for each of the succeeding years until 1923-24, 
when it rose to 940, and had reached 1030 for 
the autumn term of 1028. The faculty increased 
from 114 to 124 members with an additional 74 
assistants, readers, curatois, etc The library 
grew from 04,000 volumes in 1914 to 104,000 in 
1028 The pioductne funds of the College for 
1027-28 amounted to $3,005,081, and the income 
for the same year to $1,203,152. A student- 
alumna' hall, containing an auditorium, banquet 
ronms, committee rooms, etc , was built in 
1010, Williston Hall, the biological building, 
buined in 1017 and was replaced by a temporary 
building in the following year, then by a new 
permanent building under construction in 1923- 
24. Two new dormitor les were built in the latter 
year, one to rejdace Rockefeller Hall, which was 
destroyed by fire in December, 1922. In the 
autumn of 1024, Cornelia Clapp Laboratoiy was 
opened to accomodate the departments of botany, 
geology, hygiene, physiology, and zoology, each 
department having laboratories for its diircrent 
lines of work, and in 1028 two small houses 
located in the village weie acquired for use as a 
residence for graduate students and assistants, 
and for freshmen, while a building was undei 
constiuction to serve the pui poses of the English 
couise *‘Playshop” as a laboiatoiy in the produc- 
tion of oiiginal plaj^s. In 1923 a general ex- 
n in mat ion was instituted, to be required of all 
students at the end of the senior year, in the work 
of the nui)or subject. President, Mary Emma 
Woolley, A M., Litt D , L H.D., LL. D. 

MOVING PICTURES. Since the first Vita- 
phone pi ogi amine W’as publicly demonstrated in 
New York City on Aug. 7, 1926, the motion pic- 
tuie has developed more rapidly and changed 
moie completely than in all of the previous 
period since Edison’s invention of the cinemato- 
graph in 1894. In that period, all established 
cinema values have been overthrown; all com- 
mercial, technical, and artistic phases have been 
changed and an entirely new day in the annals 
of the screen has been introduced. At first, the 
development was halting and it was widely be- 
lieved that the introduction of synchronized talk 
was both a momentary novelty in the history 
of the films and a backward step in their aesthe- 
tics. It was felt by enthusiasts for the silent 
photoplay that the definitely pantomimic manner 
of the medium, which had resulted in the Ameri- 
can Greed, the Geiman Variety, the Russian 
Potemkin, and the French Pafision of Joan of Arc, 
as well as the inaudible Chaplin comedies, would 
find but a momentary intrusion on the art of 
the most distinctive and universal of the modern 
dramatic forms. 

Nevertheless objectors to the arrival of this 
novelty had forgot the difficult position into 
which the silent cinema had been forced. It is 
true that there were over 20,000 moving-picture 


theatres in the United States and the local films 
were highly successful all over the world. In ad- 
dition, the artistic standards had advanced with 
great strides, resulting in an increased technical 
and ideational merit in the pictures arriving 
from the Hollywood studios. The producers and 
the public were recognizing that the cinema was 
a definitely pictoiial medium and that it was 
not a scene by scene imitation of a stage play. 
At the same time, the producers also were begin- 
ning to recognize that the motion pictures gave 
certain signs of losing their hold on the popular 
attention. There were pessimistic observers who 
felt that the films had done everything possible, 
artistically and economically, with the limita- 
tion of silence and that the public was wearying 
of such a restiicted moclium. Theie weie evi- 
dences of an ominous falling off in interest and 
attendance. It was at this time that motion- 
picture audibility appeared as a serious issue 

Though the piesentntion of the first Vitaphone 
programme in New Yoik in 1926 marked the be- 
ginning of the era of sound, there had been a 
number of earlier attempts to intioduee the new 
element into the cinema, fioin Edison’s Kineto- 
phone to Whitman’s Camenijdione. Before 1917 
there had been at least a do/en important experi- 
ments in sound photography in Ameiica and Eu- 
rope In 1917, William H. Bristol leceived a 
United States patent and in 1!)23 Dr. Ix‘e De 
Forest presented short sound motion pictuies 
which were shown commercially. Just a month 
after the showing of the Vitaphone ]>iogramme 
Dr. De Forest produced a two-ieel melodrama, 
which was the first all talking-film dramas. 

The opening piogiamme offeied by the Vita- 
phone device was not all-talking. Will Hays, 
Maitinelli, and Marion Talley were heard upon 
it, and the fe'ature had a synchronized musical 
score, but no spoken dialogue. Later, the melo- 
dramas, Tenderloin, Glorious Betsy, and The 
Lion and the Mouse were offeied with dialogue 
Heqiieiices, but it was The Jazz Pingcr, stalling 
A1 Jolson, which was the first outstanding suc- 
cess in the new medium. The star sang half a 
dozen songs and had a brief scene in which he 
talked with his mothei, and the resulting show 
proved so enormously popular that the economic 
triumph of the new medium was assured. The 
first full-length, all-talking screen drama — that is 
to sav, the first film of 6000 feet or more — was 
JAghis of New York In it each of the characters 
spoke lines throughout the entire photoplay. In 
all of these works, howevei, the scenes were laid 
entirely indoors, for in the early stages in the 
manufacture of audible works, it was found dif- 
ficult to set up the miciophone in the open 
and record successfully The short Movietone 
comedy. The Family Picnic, was the first attempt 
in the new manner to get out into the open air. 
The first outdoor photoplay of full feature length 
was In Old Arizona, which also was made by the 
Fox Movietone organization. 

After the talking motion picture had been made 
practical, the cinema scientists returned to their 
efforts to provide color as well. There had been 
in the past so many handicaps in the path of 
perfecting color films that efforts to present film 
dramas in their natural hues had been intermit- 
tent and, on the whole, ineffective. At the coro- 
nation of King George V, and the subsequent 
Durbar in India, (ffiarles Urban made moving 
pictures with the Kinemacolor process; but these 
were crude and conducive to eye strain. Follow- 
ing this, color was used chiefly in travel pictures 
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and short subjects showing rare flowers, birds, 
precious stones, and fashions. The first full 
length photoplay to be made entirely in color was 
The Glorious Adventure^ a costume drama of the 
Kestoration, but it failed to prove profitable. 
With the development of the Technicolor process, 
color photograpliy made a definite advance and 
the result was such pictures as Toll of the Sea, 
'Wanderers of the Wasteland, and certain sections 
of The Ten Commandments. All of these, how- 
ever, were done in silence. The Warner Brothers, 
who introduced the Vita phone process, continued 
their pioneering efforts by offering on May 28, 
1029, On With the Show, a cinema musical 
comedy, which was the first full-length photo- 
play to combine audibility and color. Since then, 
they have presented Gold Diggers of Broadway, 
which likewise contains both color and sound. 
In addition, such screen plays containing musical 
numbers as The Dance of Life, The Broadway 
Melody, and The Hollywood Revue have used 
color in presenting revue numbers. 

The chief efforts of the screen magnates, how- 
ever, have been devoted to ])erfecting sound, both 
technically and as a dramatic contribution to 
the motion picture. At the outset, the moving 
picture found itself with a new mechanical de- 
vice on its hands and little idea of what to do 
with it. In one way, the coming of audibility 
proved rather devastating, with its hasty over- 
throw of everything that the silent films had 
done in the way of creating a distinct medium 
of artistic exjireRsion. In addition, there was the 
at least tem])orary stop put to the world-wide 
circulation and influence of the American films. 
The cinema had begun by accepting the stage as 
its model and had striven for years to escape from 
its allegiance and become independent. With 
the arrival of the puzzling new medium, the only 
thing left to do was to retuiu to the influence of 
tlie theatre and make picture photographs, scene 
by scene and word by word, of stage plays. The 
result of this is that Hollywood set out to buy 
iij) nil the stage plays, stage directors, stage 
writers, and stage actors it could find, and the 
best of the earlier talking pictuies were the ones 
that were most careful at photographing effec- 
tive stage dramas. Gradually, however, the 
tendency to strike out in the direction of a more 
distinctive dramatic form has made itself felt. 
It had been feared that the established screen 
stars, most of whom lacked stage training, would 
prove ineffective before the microphone, but ex- 
pel lence has proved that their natuial, if un- 
trained, voices aic really more successful in the 
new medium than the more studied tones of the 
stage players. The attempt of the Actors* Equity 
Association to organize the cinema players, as it 
had organized those of the stage, likewise resulted 
in making the latter players less popular with 
the producers, and with the return of the acting 
ascendancy to the film actors, the movement away 
from sheer stage imitation definitely decreased. 

Nevertheless, the first important audible screen 
efforts were frank photographs of stage plays. 
The Letter, adapted from the Somerset Maugham 
drama, was the first of the works in the new 
medium to go in for an adult narrative, but 
though it made certain attempts to use pic- 
torial movement and effects, it was essentially 
a stage photograph. The Doctor's Secret, an 
intelligent drama based on Sir James M. Barrie’s 
Half an Hour, followed the stage form so care- 
fully that it slowed down the movement to the 
extent that action which was supposed to take 


place in 30 minutes took one hour in develop- 
ment. With additional experience in their man- 
ufacture, however, the producers slowly learned 
how to speed up their films, to adopt pictorial 
methods, and in every way escape from a strict 
adherence to stage technique. This movement in 
the direction of freedom reached its highest point 
when King Vidor’s all-Negro photoplay, Halle- 
lujah, combined drama, sound, music, and visual 
eflfects in a production which suggested pretty 
definitely that the talking motion picture could 
be made into a distinctive ait form that was a 
synthesis of drama, poetry, and pictorial splen- 
dor. 

Music has always been a definite part of the 
motion picture, since a lone piano accompanied 
the earliest one-reel photoplay. With the ar- 
rival of more pretentious feature films, compre- 
hensive orchestral scores were devised that be- 
came an^ important adjunct to motion-picture 
presentation. The coming of synchronized talk 
to the film has by no means done away with the 
value of music to the screen, and we now have it 
in the form of an accompaniment to the dialogue, 
a theme song or a musical comedy number — 
without which few pictuies are regarded as com- 
plete. The theme song, which is usually titled 
so as to have some boanng on the name of the 
picture, is becoming less necessary to a photoplay, 
but few films aie olfered without a scene in which 
it 18 possible for some sort of song to be sung by 
one of the players. The usual way is to arrange 
for at least one scene to take place during the 
course of a musical comedy, during which it is 
possible to present to the audience the valuable 
commodities of music and dancing. This demand 
for music in the films being so great, it is natural 
that the ]»roducers have employed to a great ex- 
tent the presentation of musical comedies and 
revues in the cinema f oi m Two productions 
that promise to become part of a sei les have been 
oflered in The Fox Moi'ietone Follies and The 
Hollywood Revue, and another annual show is 
promised in the Show of Shars Other screen 
musical comedies have been The (hronvts. On 
With the and The Gold Diggers of Broad- 

way, In most eases, the method has been 
to present a diamatie plot to the audience in 
which the musical and chorus numbers are offered 
as part of a stage show that figures in the narra- 
tive. The Hollywood Revue and The Coconuts, 
however, have not bothered with any such sug- 
gestion of a realistic story, and have been pre- 
sented as straightforward, undisguised picturiza- 
tions of musical shows The fiist of the cinema 
operettas, The Desert Song, was likewise offered 
without the usual formula of a show within a 
show. 

The use, even in an all-talking photoplay, of 
sound, as opposed to speech, was demonstrated in 
the melodrama called Alibi. The noise of con- 
victs’ feet while marching in lockstep; a ware- 
house robbery to the accomjianiment of police 
whistles and the beat of nightsticks on the curb, 
a third degree, with only the ticking of a clock 
to relieve the silence — these were among the 
most effective scenes of the picture and in none 
of them was a word spoken. Great mechanical 
progress has already been made in the talking 
pictures, but the capture of the human voice still 
lags behind. In Bulldog Drummond, exceptional 
effect 18 gained by the sound of rain and the hum 
of a motor in the dark. The voices recorded in 
the picture with far more than the average suc- 
cess, but whereas they were a bit less satisfactory 
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than in real life, the noiae of rain and motor 
proved far more effective and dramatic than their 
actual sound. 

One of the most successful features of the talk- 
ing pictures has been the Movietone news reel. A 
sound account of Lindbergh taking off on his 
historic flight across the Atlantic was one of the 
early achievements in this field. Since that time, 
such celebrities as George Bernard Shaw, King 
Alfonso of Spain, Mussolini, and A. Conan Doyle 
have been seen and heard on the Movietone, de- 
livering messages to the cinema-going public in 
English. One of the most effective films of this 
type was the one in which Premier Macdonald, 
of Great Britain, informally introduced his Labor 
cabinet to the public by means of the news reel. 

There are two outstanding methods of synchro- 
nizing sight and sound on the screen — ^the sound- 
on-disc, as presented by the Vitaphone process, 
and the sound-on-film, as employed in the Movie- 
tone process. In the former method, ihe sound 
is recorded and reproduced from a disc of the 
type used in the making of phonograph records. 
In the theatre, the disc is run off in synchroniza- 
tion with the film, which is timed with the ma- 
chine that projects the film on the screen. The 
Movietone, on the other hand, is photographed by 
means of light variations on the side of the film. 
Both processes are included under the Western 
Electric system, to which, according to Harold 
B. Franklin’s authoritative book. Sound Motion 
Pictures, vitually 90 per cent of the screen pro- 
ducers have committed themselves, including such 
important organizations as the Fox Film Corpo- 
ration, Warner Brothers, Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corporation, First National, Universal, 
and United Artists. There is also the R. C A. 
Photophone, which is controlled by the Radio 
Corporation of America and which is used by 
Radio Pictures, Tiffany-Stahl, and Path4. In ad- 
dition, there are the De Forest Photofilm and 
the Bristolphone 

Since the coming of audibility, there has 
been a pronounced tendency on the part of the 
great film producing organizations to amalga- 
mate. In 1927-29 William Fox bought out 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and Warner Brothers pur- 
chased First National. In 1929 plans seemed al- 
most completed for an alliance between Para- 
mount Famous Lasky and Warner Brothers. If 
the deal is successful, the motion-picture industry 
in America will be controlled by three organiza- 
tions — the Fox group, the Paramount- Warner- 
First National combine, and the RKO or Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum organization. 

The confusion into which the film industry in 
the United States was thrown by the coming of 
audibility is shown particularly in the field of 
export. It is obvious that, where the American 
pictures of the silent era could be shown in every 
country of the world, the field of the local talking 
product is definitely limited. In the past, from 
30 to 40 per cent of the gross revenue of the 
American motion picture has been derived from 
the foreign markets. A great part of this reve- 
nue came from various sections of the British 
Empire, and, of course, in these parts of the 
world, the American screen drama is both compre- 
hensible in its language and possible as a com- 
mercial proposition Naturally, though, in the 
nations employing an alien tongue, audible films 
in the English language are in grave danger of 
finding an unconquerable barrier, even though the 
A1 Jolson picture, The Smgmg Fool, proved suc- 
cessful in Berlin and Paris. It seems likely. 


however, that its success was due chiefly to its 
value as a novelty and it must further be remem- 
bered that the film was dependent on singing 
rather than dialogue for its effects. Some effort 
has been made by the American producers to 
cater specifically to definite countries. Inno- 
cents of Pans, which featured the French per- 
former, Maurice Chevalier, was made in a French 
as well as an English version and Irene Bordoni 
made a film in which she sings in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, in addition to English. A 
talking version, done entirely in the German lan- 
guage, has been made of the drama, The Royal 
Box, in the United States recently with the Teu- 
tonic players, Alexander Moissi and Camilla 
Horn, in the leading rfiles. Such productions, 
however, are naturally both freakish and inci- 
dental, and, on the whole, it is safe to say that 
the Amencan film industry, without confessing 
it publicly, has pretty much given up the hope 
of continuing its complete domination of the for- 
eign market. Sound has given the foreign pro- 
ducers their long-awaited opportunity to compete 
in their own countries with the American prod- 
uct. Almost ©very producer in this country is 
making a silent version of his dialogue pictures 
for foreign markets, and, although these woiks 
are obvious makeshifts, they are likely to be suc- 
cessful until the foreign picture-makers can make 
something more popular. There is little reason 
to think they can do so at present, but with the 
stimulation offered them by the deficiencies of 
the made-over American products, they are bound 
to provide more strenuous opposition to the 
Hollywood producers than before. Over ten mil- 
lion people, it has been estimated, attended silent 
film porfoimances each week in 1928, and 85 per 
cent of these pictures weie produced in the United 
States. It is safe to say that no American pro- 
ducer expects such a complete monopoly to con- 
tinue. 

Even without the coming of sound, however, 
Amencan producers were beginning to experience 
gieat handicaps in releasing t(> the European 
market, through the restrictions placed upon the 
American-made photoplays by the chief foreign 
countries. Quota legislation, for example, was 
blamed for the drop in expoits from a total of 
2,32 million feet in 1927 to 222 million feet in 
1928. The first country to regulate the import 
of American films was Germany, which first de- 
manded that for each one of them admitted, a 
film must be produced on German soil, but later 
modified it to admit an American picture for 
each German work shown in the United States. 
The Quota law of Great Britain provides that, 
in 1929, 7% per cent of the footage exhibited 
in English theatres must be British-made. In 
1930 and 1931, the ratio is to be increased to 10 
per cent; in 1932 it becomes 12% per cent; in 
1933, 15 per cent; in 1934 and 1936, 17% per 
cent, and from 1936 to 1938, it becomes 20 per 
cent. In addition, a fund of $100,000,000 is pro- 
vided to build up the cinema industry in Eng- 
land. The intention is to give the English mov- 
ing picture 10 years to become self-supporting. 
In France, the restricting regulations as modified 
through the efforts of the organization known as 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, permit 60 per cent of American im- 
portations to be admitted into France free, with 
the added rule that, in exchange for the permis- 
sion to import any pictures beyond the quota, a 
number of French films must be distributed in 
the United States or, as an alternative, seven 
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licenses can be purchased for each film produced 
in France. The licenses must be purchased from 
the French producers. 

The producing centre of the American motion 
picture remains in Hollywood, although a few 
pictures are produced in New York City, which 
is the financial centre of the industry. The first 
photoplays were one and two reels in length, but 
from the production of Queen Elizabeth in 1012, 
the vogue of the feature film, ranging around 
6000 feet, or five reels, began. In 1916, however, 
David Wark Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation 
introduced the era of the multiple reel film and 
paved the way for 8-, 10-, and 12-reel photoplays. 
The development of the photoplay, as a matter 
of fact, has always been based on the method of 
following the leader. Griffith in The Birth of a 
Nation, introduced the first big battle scenes and 
his pictures of the Civil War served as models 
for all war pictures made between 1914 and 1919. 
Mary Pickford inspiied innumerable golden- 
haired ingenues, and Chaplin, recognized as the 
outstanding figure in cinema farce, caused all 
film comics at the time of his emergence to adopt 
black mustaches and huge shoes. William S. 
Hart and “Broncho Billy” Anderson led the way 
in the Wild West melodramas, and Douglas 
Fairbanks was responsible for acrobatic farce 
comedies. When George Loane Tucker produced 
The Miracle Man, he promoted a wave of religious 
enthusiasm in the films. The success of Theda 
Bara in A Fool There Was started the “vampire” 
craze, which lasted for several yeais. In the 
same way, the demand for mother-love themes 
originated with Humoresque and Griffith’s mas- 
sive spectacle. Intolerance, created an interest 
in symbolism. Rex Ingram’s The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse started the vogue of the war 
films, but in this case at least, the successors 
The B%g Parade, and What Price Glory improved 
on their dramatic ancestor. Rudolph Valentino 
started the vogue of the dashing sheik lover. 
The crook melodrama, Underworld, created a del- 
uge of crook melodramas. 

After the War, for the first time in seven years, 
films were imported into the United States from 
Germany. The first of these. Passion, was based 
on the life of Mme. Du Barry, and it was fol- 
lowed by a host of others including Deception 
and The Loves of Pharaoh — all costume dramas. 
Not all of these works were successful, but they 
inspired many American producers to produce 
film plays of a historical nature. The Gfermans 
also introduced a distinct innovation in the fan- 
tastic photoplay, as exemplified by The Cabinet 
of Dr, Caligari and The Golem, which demon- 
strated that the effect of a supernatui al story 
could be increased by the use of weird, im- 
pressionistic settings. The possibilities of the 
screen as a medium for the development of fan- 
tasy were shown by Douglas Fairbanks in The 
Thief of Bagdad. The German film, Variety, 
proved the most successful import financially 
from the Teutonic studios and another German 
film, The Last Laugh, showed how a silent motion 
picture could be made without a subtitle. With 
the success, economic, artistic, or both, of the 
German photoplays, there was an influx of Ger- 
man directors and players to the United States, 
and Germans who had been in America at the 
time the vogue started found themselves in great 
demand. Prominent in the Teutonic group were 
Erich von Stroheim, Ernst Lubitsch, Emil Jan- 
nings, and F. W. Marnau. Von Stroheim, who 
had Wn in the United States since before the 


War, made the greatest example of the realistic 
photoplay in Greed, which was based on Frank 
Norris’s McTeague. Lubitsch made his reputa- 
tion making sly sex comedies, of the type of 
Kiss Me Again and The Marriage Circle, but he 
produced one of the outstanding historical dramas 
in The Patriot, 

The chief contribution of the Germans to the 
art of the cinema was that they showed it was 
possible to transcribe mature films to the screen 
and proved that a motion picture was a distinc- 
tive dramatic form, not a mere silent photograph 
of a stage play. Chaplin proved something of 
the same thing in A Woman of Pans, the screen 
drama that he directed. The climax in the de- 
velopment of the silent motion picture, however, 
came from Russia, where Potemkin, The End of 
St. Petersburg, and Ten Days That Shook the 
World established a new school of cinema that 
was based entirely on pictorial effects, dynamics, 
and the drama of movement and visual power, 
rather than on straight story telling. Another 
important European film was the French Passion 
of Joan of Arc, which was widely heralded as 
one of the greatest of motion juctuies. In the 
field of the so-called nondramatie films, the most 
distinguished have been Nanook of the North, 
a camera record of life in the Arctic, Moana, 
which does the same thing for the South Seas; 
and Chang, a pictuie of wild life in Siam. The 
first two films were made by Robert J. Fla- 
herty, and the last was produced by Cooper and 
Schoedsack. 

The unit of moving-picture measurement is the 
reel, winch contains about 980 feet of film. 
Pictuies may be of any length, from 1 reel up, 
although 6, 6, or 7 icels is the average for so- 
called feature pictures. The running time for 
one leel through a proiection machine is approxi- 
mately 16 minutes. The film itself is manufac- 
tured of a standaid size and material so as to 
be available for use in projection machines in all 
countries of the world. After the completion of 
a moving picture, it goes through three stages: 
exploitation, distribution, and exhibition. For 
purposes of distribution, the United States is di- 
vided into excliange districts. Copies of the pic- 
tuies aie deliveied to the exchanges and are 
rented through them to the theatre owners for 
purposes of exhibition. This service is given at 
various fixed rates to the exhibitor, the rate de- 
pending on the assumed value of each picture 
and depreciating as time goes on and the picture 
assumes wider circulation. “First-run houses,” 
theatres which show pictures which have not 
been exhibited in their district before, sometimes 
pay as much as $20,000 for the rental of a pic- 
ture for one week. 

It is in connection with the representation of 
dramatic scenes in the foim of so-called photo- 
plays that the moving-picture industry finds its 
widest application. Depicting current events in 
this way of course aroused interest, but this does 
not bulk large in connection with the portrayal 
of successive scenes from some new or standard 
play in which the action follows along rapidly 
and emphasizes the dramatic succession of inci- 
dents This involves the reduction of a jday to 
a simple scenario, or story, or it may be the con- 
struction of a scenario or outline from new and 
original ideas. Once this is done, the work of 
staging and photographing the scenes must be 
started. This involves large expense and con- 
siderable time, as many of the situations may be 
modified as the work proceeds, to give them 
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proper dramatic value and effect. For produc- 
tion on the large scale that is now necessary, 
when moving-picture plays as regards not only 
elaboration but even the prices charged for admis- 
sion and scats are in some cases put on a level 
with actual stage productions, extensive work- 
shops and large studios are increasingly common. 
Several photographs may be in process of produc- 
tion simultaneously, and a large force of costume 
makers, scene painters, and other assistants are 
employed, together with the necessary workshops 
for developing and finishing the films as rapidly 
as possible. The expense for the duplication of 
a film, once it is made, is not large proportion- 
ately, and as soon as films are released for rental, 
the profits, according to the popularity of the 
subjects, are very laige When a film has been 
made and found satisfactory for exhibition, it is 
imprinted with the name of the manufacturer 
and copyrighted. A film may be run about 500 
times in the hands of a careful operator before 
its condition renders its projection unsatisfactory 
by reason of streaks and spots that appear 
greatly magnified upon the screen; in addition to 
which theie is a certain increased fire danger 
from the frayed and split condition of the edges 
when exposed to the intense heat in front of the 
lantern. Kecent books in the field of motion pic- 
tures are Terry Ramsaye's A Million and One 
Nights (1920), and H. B. Franklin, i^ound ifo- 
tion Pictures (1929). See Photooraphy. 

MOWINCKEL, J. Ludwig (1870- ). A 

Nor^\egian Prime Minister and shipowner. He 
was elected to the Storting in 1900, and served 
as yiresident of that body (1910-18), Minister 
of Commerce (1921-22), Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (192.3), and Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs (1924-20). He was head 
of the Norwegian delegation to the (lenoa (’’on- 
ference (1922), a delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations (1925), was elected vice 
president of the Storting in January, 1928, and 
again became Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Afi’airs in the radical cabinet formed in 
February of that year. He was also a member 
of the committee charged with making the Nobel 
Peace Prize awards. 

MOWRER, Paut. Scott (1887- ). An 

American newspaper correspondent, born in 
Bloomington, 111, He studied at the University 
of Michigan and began his newspaper career as 
a reporter for the Chicago Daily News, in 1905. 
He was a correspondent at the front for the same 
newspaper in the first Balkan War and again in 
the World War In 1921 he acted as special 
correspondent at the Disarmament Conference. 
Since 1922 he has been European Director of 
the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. He 
wrote Hours of France, poems (1918), Balkan- 
ized Europe — a Study in Political Analysis and 
Reconstruction (1921); The Good Comrade and 
Fairies, poems (1923); Our Foreign Affairs — 
a Study in National Interest and the New Di- 
plomacy (1924); and The Foreign relations of 
the United States (1927). He also contributed 
many articles to magazines on world politics. 

MOZAMBIQUE. See Portuguese East 
Africa 

MUCK, muk, Kart. (18,59- ). A famous 

German conductor (see VoL. XVI). During 
1912-18 he was the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which under him reached 
the zenith of its glory. It was he who shattered 
the time-honored tradition that the soloist was 
the principal attraction at a symphony concert. 


Suspected as an alien enemy, he was arrested and 
interned in 1918. Returning to Germany the 
following year, he resumed his activity as a 
guest-conductor. In 1922 he became regular con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society in Hamburg. 
From 1901 on, he was the sole conductor of the 
Parsifal performances at Bayreuth, ' 

MUIR, mur, Ramsay (1872- ). A Brit- 

ish historian, educated at University College, 
Liverpool, and Balliol College, Oxford. He was 
lecturer at the University of Liverpool ( 1900-06 ) , 
professor of history at Liverpool (1906-13), 
and was at the University of Manchester (1913- 
21). He also served as a Liberal member of 
Parliament from Rochdale (192,3-24). His 
works include History of Liverpool ( 1907 ) ; Peers 
and Bureaucrats (1910); Atlas of Modem His- 
tory (1911); Making of British India (1915); 
Nationalism and Internationalism (1916), The 
Expansion of Europe (1917) ; National Self-Gov- 
ernment (1918) ; History of the British Common- 
wealth (2 vols , 1920-22); Liberalism and In- 
dustry (1920), Politics and Progress (1923). 

MtfLLER, miil'er, Georg Elias (18.50- ). 

A German psychologist. He completed his analy- 
sis of memory {Analyse der Oedachtnis Statig- 
keit) in 1917. As representative of the asso- 
ciationistic school, he opposed the relativistic 
notions of the proponents of the Oestaltpsychol- 
ogie (see Psyciiolckjy, Perception). His book 
on Complcrtheoric und Gestalttheoric, ein Bei- 
trag zur Wahmehmungs Psyehologie (192.3), is 
a defense of associationisni against its critics. 
His later works include Ahriss der Psyehologie 
(1924) and Typen dcr Farbenblindhcii (1924). 

MttLLER, Hans (1882- ) An Austrian 

writer and dramatist, born at Brunn and edu- 
cated at the University of Vienna. He traveled 
extensively in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and England, ite is the 
author of Dammer (1900); Die Lockende Geige 
(1903) ; Dcr Garten des Lebens, a Biblical epic 
(1904); Die Roscnlaube all verse (1909); 
Buch dcr Abenteuer (1905); Geheimnissland 
(1909); and Traume und Schaume fiction 
(1911). His reputation rests chiefly on his 
plays, which include Der Reizende Adrian 
(1913); Die Blaue Kuste (1914); Konige 
(1915) ; Violante (1916) ; Der Schopfer (1918) ; 
Die Sterne and Die Flamme (1920) ; Der Vampir 
(1922); Der Tokaier (1924); Veronika (1926); 
Die goldenc Oalcere (1926); and Das Wunder 
der IleUane, an opera libretto (1927). 

MULLER, muTer, Herman (1876- ). A 

German Chancellor, born at Mannheim He be- 
came a contributor to the Gbrlitzer Volkszeitunq 
in 1899, a member of the Reichstag in 1916 and 
leader of the Social-Democratic Party in 1919. 
He served as Minister for Foreign Affairs (1919- 
20), and as Chancellor in 1920 and again after 
June. 1928. 

MtlliLEB-FBEIENFELS, Eichabd (1882- 

). A German writer, horn at Ems and edu- 
cated at the universities of Munich, Berlin, 
Geneva, Tilbingen, Paris, London, and Zurich. 
He traveled in Europe, Asia, and Africa. His 
works include* Psychologic der Kunst (1912); 
Deutsche Denker und die Phantasie (1916) ; 
Personlichkeit und Weltanschauung (1918) ; 
Psychologic der Religion (1920); Philosophic 
des Individualismus (1920); Psychologic des 
Deutschen Mensehen (1921) , Bildungstdeen und 
Erziehungsmdglichkeiten (1921); Irrationalis- 
mus (1922); Erziehung zur Kunst (1925); 
Die Seele des Alltags (1925); Metaphysik des 
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Irrationaliamus (1927). He edited the works 
of Goethe and Kduard von Hartmann’s Philoao- 
phte dea H^chonen (1927). 

MtJ'LLEK-HRY, Adolfo (1864- ). A 

Swiaa-American portrait painter (see VoL. XVI). 
His later portraits include Mrs Woodrow Wilson 
(1910); President Wilson delivering his War 
Si>eech before Congress on Apr 3, 1917; Cardinal 
Mercier, during his visit to the United States, 
for the Catholic University at Washington; Pope 
Pius XT ( 1 922 ) ; and many others. Pope Pius 
XI conferred the Knighthood of St. Gregory on 
him in 1923. 

MUNDELEIN, Georob William (1872- 
) . An American cardinal, horn in New 
York City and educated at Manhattan College, 
St Vincent Seminary, and in Rome. He was 
ordained priest in 1895 and served as associate 
secretary to the bishop and as f)astor in Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa, from 1895 to 1897. From the 
latter year until 1909 he was chancellor of this 
diocese In 1903 he was aj) pointed censor of 
the Liturgical Academy, the only American hold- 
ing that office In 1906 he received the ap- 
pointment of domestic prelate and in 1909 was 
appointed titular Bishop of Loryma and auxil- 
iary Bishop of Brooklyn, N. Y. He held this 
office until 1916, when he was made Archbishop 
of Chicago. He was founder and piesident of 
the Seminary of St. Mary’s of the Lake, at Mun- 
delein, 111. In 1024 he was elevated to the rank 
of cardinal. 

MUNICH, mu'ntk. The capital of Bavaria 
and a cultural centre of Germany. The popula- 
tion at the census of 1925 was 680,704. On May 
7, 1925, the German Museum of Natural and 
Technical Sciences, the largest and most unique 
museum of its kind in the world, was ojiened. 
The jirojoct was started in 1906, but its comple- 
tion was delayed on account of the outbreak of 
the World War. The exhibits include those 
showing law materials, their means of ])ro(lue- 
tion and rermement, the exploitation of natuial 
sources of energy; construction of bridges, tun- 
nels, canals, and other eiigincciing feats and 
the development of railroad, steamship, and 
aero]>lane ti ansportation , miinieijial o])eratioii, 
scientific agriculture; jdiysics, chemistry, ge- 
ology, and astronomy. The aim of the museum 
is to afford an insight into the progress of man- 
kind in conqueiing the forces of nature. In 
1921 the Michaels-Kiiclie, which had been used 
as a Court church from 1773 to 1918, was re- 
stored to the original owneis, the Jehuits, and 
the foimer royal jialaee was opened as the Resi- 
dciiz Museum. The Mars! all Museum, opened in 
1923 and housed in the old royal Riding School, 
contains state coaches, sleighs, harnesses, etc., be- 
longing to the electors and kings of Bavaria. 
Since 1920 the Ethnographical Aluseum, depict- 
ing the folk ways of all races and nations, has 
been housed in the Old National Museum. The 
new Sociological State Museum contains exhibits 
pertaining to the prevention of accidents, indus- 
trial hygiene, and vaiious devices for the comfort 
and safety of workeis. In 1929 the Lenbach 
Gallery was enlarged and was opened as the 
Munieipal Gallery of Modern Art The Munich 
War Memorial, a simple but impressive monu- 
ment, was erected* in 1924 in front of the Ba- 
varian Aimy Museum. It consists of a sunken 
couit, on the walls of which are insciibed the 
names of 13,000 men fiom the city of Munich who 
died for the Fatherland, surrounding a cenota])h 
on which lies the prostrate flguie of a warrior. 


On one side appear the words, ‘To Our Dead,” 
and on the other side, ‘They Shall Return.” 

History. In October, 1918, Bavaria was one 
of several German states which threatened to 
secede and set up an independent republic. Red 
flags were displayed in Munich, and popular 
meetings were held demanding the Kaiser’s 
abdiction. On November 7, the Bavarian Rejiub- 
lic was proclaimed under Kurt Eisner as Prime 
Minister. A few days later the Revolution had 
spread to Berlin. On Feb. 21, 1919, Eisner was 
assassinated by an army officer. The murder 
was attributed to the well-known separatist jiolicy 
of the Bavarian Premier who had violently at- 
tacked Prussia aud had broken relations with 
Berlin. On April 6, a Soviet republic was de- 
clared in Munich but was promptly suppressed 
by the caUing in of Prussian tioops. After the 
short tniinipli of the Reds, tlie Conservative and 
Cloiieal elements legained power and completely 
crushed their former adversaiies. The leader 
of the leactionary majority was General von 
LudeiidorfT. A systematic canqiaign was carried 
on under him in the interests of the old militarist 
and monarchical elements. Anti-Priissian prop- 
aganda, resistance to the payment of the repaia- 
tiuns, aud opposition to disarmnnient were 
cliaTactcristic features of this activity. On Nov. 
8, 1923, the Buvaiiaii reactionaiy elements, in 
open deliaiice ot the cential authorities, seized 
the Governnient at Miiinch, but then attempteil 
coup d'etat to set up a dictatorship was unsuceess- 
ful. ^^lth tills faihiie, tlie nionaichists lost 
their control ovt‘r the government. 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. See CiiT 

Pj.ANNlNll, (jARRAUE AND RkkLISE DiHPOKAL , 

AIi.njcipal Goviknaiknt, AIunicipal Ownkr- 
siiii*. Roads and Pavements; Sewage and 
Sewage Disposal; Waterworks and Water 
Purification. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Sweeping 
changes in the frauiewoik ot municipal goveru- 
ineiit have taken ]>laee in the United States in the 
fiist tliiity years of the twentieth century These 
began with tlie widespread adojdion of the coni- 
misHioii plan in tlie tiist part ot the peiiod, 
subsequently succeeded by almost as extensive 
adoption of the eoiiiinission or council-inanagcr 
plan Both plans coiripiise a small council or 
commission, generally hve, but sometimos seven 
or more, in number. In the coinimssion plan, this 
body exercises both legislative aud administrative 
functions, each coininissioner heading a city de- 
partment. In the new'er jilan, the commission 
or council is limited to legislation but controls 
adiiiiiiistiation tlirougli tlie cni})loynicnt of a 
manager who, so long as in office, is the chief 
administrator of the city. Growth of the 
straight conimission plan declined with the use 
of the council-manager plan, partly through 
changes from the commission to the commission- 
luamigei tyiie 

Among the States, the chief exception was New 
Jeisey, where it w^as not until 1923 that the 
Legislature authorized tlie adoption of council- 
manager charters, and where, up to 1929, very 
few places had avaiksi themselves of the enabling 
act. Of the two largest cities that adopted the 
plain eominission plan, New Orleans and Buffalo, 
the latter changed back to the old mayor-and- 
council ty])e on Jan. 1, 1928 (see Yctt? Interna- 
tional Year Book^ 1927), but kept the number in 
the council down to 15. The small or relatively 
small council was general in 1929, even where 
neither the commission nor commission-manager 
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charter prevailed. Two-chamber councils had al- 
most disappeared, a striking change in this re- 
spect having been effected at Philadelphia on Jan. 
1, 1920, when a single council of 21 members was 
substituted for a bi-cameral body with a combined 
total of 144 members. Manager cities had risen 
to over 400 in 1929, as detailed further on. 

City and county consolidation was to the front 
in various parts of the country up to the close 
of 1929, with few, if any, additions to examples 
of long standing heie and there — Philadelphia, 
Denver, and San Francisco, with each of the five 
boroughs composing New York City co-tcrminous 
with a county of the same name. Two notable 
proposals for the consolidation of all the minor 
civil divisions within a county into a single 
government, controlling all county-wide services 
but leaving local autonomy largely ^ntoiiched, 
were pending early in 1929* one covering Pitts- 
burgh and other places in Allegheny County and 
the other embracing Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County. The former was authorized by a State 
constitutional amendment approved at the 
general election in November, 1928, and detailed 
in a charter drafted by a commission for in- 
troduction in the Pennsylvania Legislature early 
in March, 1929. Under this amendment, some 
120 cities, boroughs, and townships included 
within Allegheny County would become the Con- 
solidated City of Pittsburgh, governed in matters 
of county-wide concern by seven commissioners, 
but with four municipal divisions, including 
one for the Pittsburgh of 1929, and with certain 
powers of the 120 existing communities left 1111 - 
disturhed. The plan was defeated at a special 
election of the municipalities, boioughs, and 
townships concerned held on June 2.3, 1929. 

For the 59 cities, villages, and townships, and 
33 school distiicts in Cuyahoga County, the Reg- 
ional (lovcrnment (Vmimittee of 400, through a 
fact-finding committee, made public in January, 
1929, a constitutional amendment which failed 
to pass the 1929 Legislatuie. The proposed plan 
would give unified control of highways, water 
supply, sewage disposal, transit, public health 
and parks, so far as these are of country-wide 
coricein, but would leave undisturbed the activi- 
ties of the various local governing bodies. In 
California, a twfi-county consolidation, at least 
as to some functions, was proposed late in 1928 
in a leport on a survey of San Mateo and San 
Francisco counties. See also CiTT and Regional 
Planning. 

Cliarters and Municipal Home Buie. One 

by one, tlie various State Legislatures of the 
Union have given up the early and long-prevail- 
ing ])ractico8 of enacting separate charters for 
individual cities. In some places, it is still 
within the power of the Legislature to do this, al- 
though the power is rarely exercised. A number 
of State constitutions prohibit all legislation ap- 
plying to one city only. Some years ago, New 
York State made such legislation subject to 
local veto by the mayor or in smaller places 
by the local legislative body. New York in 
1914 and Massachusetts in 1915 passed optional 
charter acts under 'which municipalities can 
by popular vote choose between six types of 
charter in New York and four types in Massa- 
chusetts. The three main types in each State 
are the federal or mayor-and-council type, with 
varying degree of separation between legislative 
and executive functions; the commission plan, 
and the commission-manager plan. In 1924 the 
Legislature of New York State passed the Home- 


rule Enabling Act (Chapter 303, Laws of 1924) 
authorized oy a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1923, which extends broadly to all 
kinds of strictly local legislation, including the 
making and amending of municipal charters, but 
leaves unaltered the power of the Legislature to 
pass certain kinds of laws applicable to all mu- 
nicipalities. The amendment also authorizes the 
Legislature to pass special legislation by a two- 
thirds concurrent vote of each house, on receipt 
of an emergency message from the Governor. 
Every city is granted constitutional power to 
adopt and amend local laws not inconsistent 
with the constitution and laws of the State. 
These laws may relate to a wide range of sub- 
jects. The amendment makes it the duty of 
the Legislature to provide by general law for 
putting the amendment into effect. The En- 
abling Act authorizes any local legislative body 
to pass local acts superseding existing State 
legislation applying to the municipality 111 ques- 
tion alone. The act makes compulsory a refer- 
endum vote on ct‘rtain charter enanges and local 
ordinances such as those changing the veto 
power of the Mayor, creating a new executive 
office, abolishing a branch of the legislative body, 
or alienating city property. Other kinds of 
local acts are sub]ect to referendum on petition. 
Provision is made for local dralting of new 
charters. 

In the case of Now York City, and in recogni- 
tion of the laige legislative powers vested in the 
Boaid of Estimate and A])portioiiment, the En- 
abling Act gives the power to enact local laws 
to a bicameral body known as the Municipal 
Assembly, consisting of the Board of Estimate 
and Ai)portionment and the Boaid of Aldeimeii. 
Before they are approved by the Mayor, he must 
give a hearing on all loeal laws passed by the 
Assembly. The Mayor’s veto of sueh laws may 
be reconsidered by the Municipal Assembly and 
passed over the veto by a two- thirds vote On 
reconsideration, the Mayor is not allowed to 
vote. 

The New Jersey Legislature of 1023 granted 
to any munieipality in that State the right to 
adopt the commission-manager form of city char- 
ter. A plain commission-plan enabling act was 
passed some yeais earlier and had been widely 
adopted in the State, hut lepeated effoits to 
secure the manager plan A\eic defeated until 
1923. 


GROWTH OF CITY-MANAGER CITIES 
(From Public Management, March 1, 1929, tentatively 
revised to end of 1920) 


Effective 

By 

charter 

ordinance 

Total 

1908 

1 

0 

1 

1912 

1 

2 

8 

1913 

7 

3 

8 

1914 

14 

5 

19 

1915 

18 

4 

22 

1916 

12 

2 

14 

1917 

16 

0 

16 

1918 

18 

8 

26 

1919 

24 

6 

29 

1920 

22 

10 

82 

1921 

46 

4 

49 

1922 

26 

7 

38 

1923 

29 

4 

33 

1024 

14 

2 

16 

1925 

22 

6 

28 

1926 

16 

6 

22 

1927 

16- 

6 

22 

1928 

12 

6 

18 

1929 

6 

0 

6 

Totals 

Not definitely known 

319 

78 

397 

2 


899 
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Rapid Progress of City-Manager Plan. Up 

to 1914, the city-manager plan had been adopted 
by only 23 municipalities; the first of these 
was Staunton, Va., which created the office of 
business manager by ordinance in 1908. From 
1915 on, there was first slow and steady and then 
more lapid progress in the adoption of the 
manager plan. Records kept by the International 
City Managers Association showed that to Jan. 
1, 1929, about 410 cities had adopted the manager 
plan. About 400 were in the United States, a 
dozen in Canada, and two in New Zealand. 

In the United States, all but 12 States had 
one or more manager cities, Michigan leading 
with 44. The 12 largest cities which had 
adopted the manager plan up to the end of 1929, 
with their populations as of July 1, 1928 (U. S. 
Census Bureau estimates) were Cleveland, 1,- 
010,000; Cincinnati, 413,000 ; Kansas City (Mo.) 
391,000; Indianapolis, 382,000; Rochester, 328,- 
000; Dayton, 185,000; Norfolk, 184,000; Fort 
Worth, 171,000, Crand Rapids, 104,000; Fall 
River, 134,000; San Diego, 119,000; Knoxville, 
105,000. 

In the Irish Free State, a city-manager bill 
was enacted by the Legislature early in 1929. 
The plan had been lecommended for Dublin by 
a government commission and a bill to put it in 
effect was scheduled for enactment by the close 
of 1929 

The total nuinlier of manager cities given does 
not include those that have abandoned the plan. 
Of these, there aio about 80 that were repotted 
as having adopted the plan, but of that number, 
the rej)orts were unfounded in many cases Over 
70 either never really adopted the plan or else 
adopted and abandoned it under ordinance. The 
plan has been abandoned by only seven cities that 
adopted it under charter The largest of these 
was Akron, Ohio, which adopted a manager plan 
not wholly standard in 1920 (population then 
208,000) and gave it up four years later. The 
other charter cities which abandoned the man- 
ager plan by vote of the people are W^altham, 
Mass., Tampa, Fla., Albion, Mich , Collinsville, 
Ark , Lawt<»n, Okla., and Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ill 1927, 1928, and 1929, Cleveland voted against 
abandoning the manager plan, as did Norfolk, 
Va , in 1928 Cleveland, Ohio, where the plan 
went into effect Jaii. 1, 1924, pays its manager 
$25,000 a year and a number of other cities pay 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Bibliography. Among the recent books in 
this field are Anderson, American City Qovem- 
ment (New York) ; Griffith, Modern Development 
of City Covemment \n the Untied Kingdom and 
the United Stales^ a comparative study, arranged 
chronologically and topically (London) ; Max- 
well, Contemporary Municipal Government %n 
Germany (with particular relation to changes 
since the W'orld War (Baltimore) ; Munro, 
The Government of American Cities and 
Municipal Government and Administration, rev. 
ed. (New York) ; National Municipal League 
Committee on Municipal Programme. A Model 
City Charter, 1927 revision of council -manager 
type of Charter (New York) ; Thompson, 
Urbanisation (New York) ; Upson, Practice 
of Municipal Administration (New York); 
White, The City Manager (Chicago) ; Buck, 
Municipal Budgets and Municipal Finance 
(New York) , Lutz, Public Finance (New York). 
For annuals, see The Municipal Index (New 
York); Municipal Year Book (London); Emr 
pire Municipal Directory ( London ) ; and munici- 


pal information in government publications of 
various countries. For monthlies devoted to 
municipal affairs generally, see American City 
and "National Municipal Hevieuo (New York) ; 
and for a British weekly, see Municipal Engineer- 
ing (London). Consult also various journals 
covering either the whole field or some branch of 
municipal engineering. See City Planning; 
Gabbaqr and Refuse Disposal; Municipal 
Ownership ; Sewerage , W^atebworks. 

municipal league, National. An 
organization for the study of municipal problems 
and the dissemination of information on subjects 
relating to them, founded in 1894, and incorpo- 
rate in 1923. The League meets annually, and 
during the year its work is carried on under the 
following conimittecH. Committee on (ilovein- 
ment for Regional Areas; Committee on Munici- 
pal Budget Law; Committee on Revising Model 
City ('barter, and Committee on Election Admin- 
istration. At the thirtieth convention, in Boston, 
1924, held jointly with the Governmental Ke- 
seaich Association and the National Association 
of Civic Secretaries, the topics discussed included 
methods of financing public improvements, gov- 
ernmental research, transportation, and munici- 
pal home rule. Fiank L. J*olk became president. 
Ill 1925 the League met, with the American Civic 
Association, at Pittsburgh, Pa., also holding 
sessions with the (h)veinmeiital Research Con- 
ferences, and the National Association of (!ivie 
Secretaries, the mam sulijeets under considera- 
tion were the technique of inllueneing public 
opinion, enlisting intciest in public affairs, and 
planning and managing metro]K)litaii legions. 
By 1926 the l-(eagiie had published a model 
municipal bond law, a model system of election 
registiatioii, and monographs on municipal Imdg- 
ets, and on depreciation in public utilities 
Various civic ])roblema were debated at the 
annual convention at St. Louis in 1926 3'lie 
following year, at the meeting in New York, in- 
terest centred around questions of finance, and 
of crime, joint sessions on various phases of 
those subjects being held with the Go\ ei imiental 
Research Conference, and the National Associa- 
tion of Civic Secretaries. A monograiih, The 
Merit System in Government, was added to the 
list of impoitant publications Richard S. 
Childs succeeded Mi. Polk as president. The 
League publishes monthly tlie National Munici- 
pal Review, under the editorship of H. W. Dodds. 
Headquarters aie at 261 Broadway, New York. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. Th r oughout 
the United States, waterworks lead imhlie utili- 
ties in percentage of plants niunici])ally owned. 
Elcctiic-light-and-power plants come next. There 
is then a big drop to gas works, and a further 
drop to electiic lailways Telephones are 
practically, if not wholly, piivately owned. Of 
sewerage systems, not geneially classed as public 
utilities, theie are about as many privately owned 
systems as there are gas works municipally 
owned In size of cities and total pojiulation, 
municipally supplied waterworks are far in the 
lead Most of the many municipally owned 
electric and gas plants supply relatively small 
cities This is also true of the privately owned 
sewerage systems. A few passenger ferries are 
municipally owned, notably by New York and 
Boston 

Private toll bridges, once common, had been 
almost entirely superseded by free bridges 
publicly owned until aliout 1925, when toll 
bridges of both classes of ownership began to come 
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back to meet the. rapidly growing motor traffic 
demands. These were generally large and costly 
bridges, considered to be beyond financing as 
free bridges. Notable instances are the publicly 
owned Philadelphia-Camden Bridge over the 
Delaware, openea to use in 1926, and the Hudson 
River Bridge between New York City and Fort 
Lee, N. J., construction of which was started in 
1927. It is expected that toll on these bridges, as 
on the publicly owned Holland Vehicular Tunnel, 
between New York City and .Jersey City, will 
be discontinued or reduced when the bonds for 
their construction have been paid off. Where a 
wise policy prevails, the new privately owned 
toll bridges are subject to public control of rates 
and ultimate public ownership. 

All of the largest ten cities of the United 
States owned their waterwoiks in 1929 and the 
eleventh, San Francisco, had been engaged for 
several years in the construction of supply works 
and in 1928 voted bonds to buy the works of the 
Spring Valley Water Cvorapany. Of the largest 
100 cities of the United States, only 12 were 
supplied by private water companies at the close 
of 1928: San Francisco, Indianapolis, Birming- 
ham, New Haven, Bridgeport, Scranton, Paterson 
(municipal acquisition in progress), Elizabeth, 
Utica, St. Joseph, Wichita, and .Johnstown (pur- 
chase of private works proposed). No figures 
showing waterworks owncrsliip for the whole 
country have been compiled since those given in 
the McOraw Waterworks Directory for l^l.'). Of 
4400 works there listed, .304.*), or 70 per cent, were 
municipally owned. The probable number of 
waterworks in the United States early in 1929 
was 10,000, of which it was estimated 75 per cent 
were municipally owned, serving 8.5 to 90 per 
cent of the jiopulation supplied. In Canada, 
the corresponding percentages were probably 
equally high. Montreal, in 1928, bought a 
private waterworks that sufiplied a considerable 
part of the city and some outlying municipalities. 
In Great Britain and Germany, most of the cities 
own their waterworks. 

Of 406.3 electric-ligbt plants in the United 
States in 1928, 47 per cent were municipal and 
53 per cent private, the actual numbers being 
1910 and 2153. vSee Electrical World, New 
York, Jan. 5, 1929. Only some 25 of the pub- 
licly owned plants were in places of over 25,000 
population, while the total population supplied 
by the municipally owned plants was only some 
7,600,000. In terms of generator capacity, the 
municial and private plants stood at about 
1 to 20. Of 1000 or less gas works in the United 
States, only about 5 per cent were municipally 
owned in 1929. The largest plant, owned by 
Philadelphia, recently had been leased for a 
second 25 years to a private company for opera- 
tion. The largest municipally owned and oper- 
ated gas works in the United States were those 
supplying the Omaha, Nebr., metropolitan dis- 
trict (which also owns and operates waterworks 
and ice plants), Richmond, Va., and Duluth, 
Minn. Sec Medraw Central Station Directory 
for details of individual electric-light-and-power 
plants; also Brown's Gas Directory aiul MeUraw 
Electric Railway Directory. 

Street railways are but rarely under municipal 
ownership in the United States, but more com- 
monly in Canada, and still more generally in 
Great Britain. In point of magnitude of works 
and cajiital investment, the subways and other 
railways forming part of the rapid-transit sys- 
tem of New York City lead the country. These, 
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however, are privately operated, as were the 
municipally owned subways and elevated lines of 
Boston until after the World War, since when 
they have been publicly operated. The munici- 
pally built rapid transit lines of Philadelphia 
are operated by a private company. San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Detroit have gone extensively 
into municipal ownership of street railways. 

In Ontario, Canada, there is a large mileage of 
publicly owned and operated railways, largely 
supplied and partljr operated by the Ontario 
Hydroelectric Commission. Of 40 to 50 Ameri- 
can cities having privately owned sewerage sys- 
tems, most are located in Texas and New Jersey, 
the largest being at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Municipal ownership in Germany (according 
to Zcitschrift fur Kommunalvnrtschaft, Sept. 
25, 1928, abstracted in The National Municipal 
Review, February, 1929) prevailed as to water- 
works in the majority of cities. In 1926 some 
60 per cent of the electiic energy generated was 
produced by municipal plants, while for gas in 
1926, the corresponding figure was 90 per cent 
Most of the street railways were under “com- 
munal control.** The Public Owneiship League 
of America, with national headquarters in Chi- 
cago, 18 devoted to the promotion of puldic owner- 
ship and democratic control of public utilities 
and natural lesources For some of the material 
gathered und(‘r its aiisjiices, see Thompson, Puh^ 
ho Ownership (New York) 

MUNICIPAL TAXATION. Sec Taxation 
IN THE United States. 

MUNITIONS OF WAB. See Okdnance 
MUNSEY, Frank Andihw (1854-1925) 
An Amei lean publisher (sec Vol XVI). During 
the decade 1914 24, he was (‘specially active in 
the newspaper field and established and acquired 
by purchase several newspapers, including the 
Washington Times, Baltimore News, New York 
Sun, New York Globe, New Yoik Mail, New 
York Telegram, and New Yoik Herald. The 
last, he sold in 1924 to Ogden Reid, who con- 
solidated it with the New Yoik Tribune. 

MURDOCK, Victor (1871- ). An Amer 

ican legislator (see Vol. XVI). In 1917 he 
was appointed a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. He was leajipointed for the term 
expiring 1925 and resigned in 1924, becoming 
cditor-iii-chief of the \\ ichita Daily Eagle. In 
1914-16 he was chairman of the Progressive Na- 
tional (kunmittee. He wrote China, the Myste- 
rious and Marvelous (1920) eiwd Folks (1921). 

MUR'RAY, (George) Gilbert (AiMfi) 
(1866- ). An English philologist (see Vol. 

XVI) He was Charles Eliot Norton professor 
of poetry at Harvard University (1920). After 
the World War, he worked for international 
understanding, publishing Faith, War, and 
Policy (1918) and Problems of Foreign Policy 
(1921), and acting as president of the League 
of Nations* Union (1923- ), and of the Stu- 

dents’ International Union since its formation 
in 1924. He wrote Stoic Philosophy (1916); 
The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey (1915) ; 
Euripides and His Aqe (1918); Satanism and 
the World Orders (1920) ; Collected Essays and 
Addresses (1922) ; The Rise of the Great Epic 
(1907, 1911, 1924) ; Five Stages of Greek Reli- 
gion (1913, 1925); The Classical Tradition in 
Poetry (1927); The Ordeal of This Generation 
(1929). To his list of verse translations of 
Greek plays, he added The Alccstis of Euripides 
(1914); The Agamemnon of JEschylus (1920); 
Choephoroe (1923); and Eutnenides (1925). 
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MUBBAY, John Gardner (1857-1929). A 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, who was born at 
Lonaconing, Md., and trained for the ministi^ at 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa., and Drew The- 
ological Seminary, N. J. To aid in the support 
of his family, he interrupted his ecclesiastical 
training for eleven years (1881-92) and engaged 
successfully in business. Ordained in 1894, he 
assumed charge of missionary work in Southern 
Alabama for several years and then served as 
rector of churches in Birmingham, Ala., and 
Baltimore, Md. (1896—1909). In the latter year, 
he was consecrated Coadjuter Bishop of Maryland 
and in 1911 became Bishop of Maryland. He was 
elected presiding bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in October, 1925, for the term 1926—31 
inclusive. He died of an apoplectic stroke Oct. 3, 
1929, while presiding over a national convention 
of the House of Bishops at Atlantic City, N. J. 

MUBBAY BIVEB WOBKS. See Canals. 

MUBBY, John Middleton (1889- ). A 

British journalist and writer, editor of the 
Adelphi, who was born at Peckham, Tendon, 
and educated at Christ’s Hospital and Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He was on the Staff of the 
Westminsicr (lazeiie (1912-13), art critic for 
it (1913-14), reviewer on the Times Literary 
Supplement (1914-18), editor of the Athenarum 
(1919-21), and later of the Adelpht He was 
connected with the War Office in the political 
intelligence department (1910-19), and was chief 
censor in 1919. In 1913 he married Katherine 
Mansfield, and in 1920 he was made an officer 
of the Order of the British Empire. Besides 
articles in magazines and seveial translations 
from the Russian, his works include Still Life 
(1917); Fyodor Dostoevsky (1917); Poems 
(1919) ; The Evolution of an Intellectual (1920) ; 
Cinnamon and Anyelicaf a play (1920) , The 
Things 11 V Ate, a novel (1922) ; The Problem of 
Style (1922); Pcncillings (1923); Discoveries, 
essays (1924); To the Unknown Cod (1924); 
Keats and Shakespeare (1J125) ; Life of Jesus 
(1920); Things to Come (1928), and Cod, a 
sequel to his Jjife of Jesus (1929). He edited 
the Journal of Katherine Mansfield (1927), and 
Letters of KalhtTine Mansfield (1928). 

MUSCLE SHOALS. A location on the Ten- 
nessee River 2 7 miles above the railway bridge 
at Florence, Ala , and a few miles from Sheffield. 
During the War, the United States put under 
way a notable development there for the manu- 
facture of nitiates for use in military explosives 
and also a large power plant involving the con- 
struction of a lOO-foot dam across the river. 
(See Dams, Wilson Dam.) Under the terms of 
the National Defense Act of 1910 the site for 
the dam at this point was acquired, and 
in the following year United States Nitrate 
Plants No. 1 and No. 2 were planned, the lat- 
ter directly at Muscle Shoals. This was done 
in order to secure an adequate supply of nitrate 
for the manufacture of munitions in case the 
United States should be cut off from the ma- 
terial imported fiom Chile. The reason for 
locating such plants at Muscle Shoals was the 
great power to be obtained from the Tennessee 
River, the fourth in size of the rivers of the 
United States, having a flow of 8000 to 500,000 
cubic feet per second and in this vicinity a fall 
of over 134 feet in 37 miles. The Tennessee 
River is navigable from its mouth to the foot 
of Muscle Shoals, and the completion of the 
No. 2. or Wilson Dam at this point with its lock 


and the construction of No. 1 Dam, a small dam 
for navigation, only two miles below the Wilson 
Dam, would extend navigation for a distance of 
15 miles. The building of the proposed Dam 
No. 3, 50 feet high, would extend navigation 
65 miles further and supply additional power. 
Up to 1924, navigation of the river had been 
slight, but much interest centred in the develop- 
ment of power, particularly at Dam No. 2, the 
Wilson rfam. Here, for 12 months in the year, 
there would be available 87,300 horse power 
and for 97 per cent of the time, 100,000 horse 
power, while for 2^ months the available power 
would increase up to 600,000 horse power The 
United States No. 2 Nitrate Plant at Muscle 
Shoals was compfleted so that operation could 
begin on Oct. 27, 1918, and it continued for a 
sufficient time after the Armistice to show that 
it could be run successfully. It had a capacity 
of 220,000 tons of cyanamid or 110,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate per annum. This plant was 
of course operated by steam power; there is a 
60,000 kilowatt steam-power plant at Muscle 
Shoals. Electricity was supplied over a 90-mile 
transmission line fioni a 30,000-kilowatt steam 
plant on the Warrior River. The plant at 
Muscle Shoals cost approximately $70,000,000 
and the Warrior River plant and transmission 
line about $5,000,000 additional. The raw ma- 
terials required for nitrogen fixation were coke 
fiom the Biimingham district or eastein Ten- 
nessee, limestone from the Waco quariy, 30 
miles distant, and nitrogen from the air The 
principal item was the cost of piower; 85,000 
kilowatts wcie required, and the steam plants 
were used pending the completion of the large 
dam across the river. The No 2 plant could 
supply the nitrogen for 12 infantry divisions at 
the rate it was usihI in the War, or more than 
one-third of the inorganic iiitiogen used in the 
production of fertilizers in the United States at 
this time. Consequently, in the latter connection 
after the end of the War, the farmers became 
interested in the utilization of the plant as an 
agency to increase the supply and decrease the 
cost of fertilizer. Accordingly, after the War, 
the future of this great ]>ower and manufactur- 
ing development aroused debate. 

After a cuitailmeiit of the construction work 
on the Wilson Dam in 1921, it was decided 
to proceed vigorously with its completion, but 
no decision was reached as to the method o| 
utilizing the powder that would be developed. 
Offers were made by various interests. In and 
out of Congress, dilferent schemes have been ac- 
tively discussed but the question of what is to 
be done with the government-owned property at 
Muscle Shoals in 1929 was still undecided. In 
general. Congress has been opposed to the sale 
or lease of this property to private interests. 
On the other hand, a bill providing for the opera- 
tion of the property by a corporation, consisting 
of five members to be appointed by the President, 
for fertilizer production with the right to sell 
surjdus power, was killed by President Coolidge 
in 1928 by a pocket veto. This was clearly 
on the ground that the Government should not 
embark in the power business. In the meantime, 
the need for great amounts of power in the 
nitrate business has passed, the South is under- 
going a rapid industrial development. See Fer- 
tilizer; Water Power. 

MUSIC. About the beginning of the second 
decade of the present century. Futurism was 
just making its appearance, and the majority of 
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musicians, as well as music lovers, then re- 
garded the new movement as an aberration of 
taste not worthy of serious consideration. A 
few short years, however, witnessed such a rapid 
and general spread of the new cult that Futur- 
ism was no longer to be ignored To understand 
the situation, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Impressionism and Futurism. Impression- 
ism began as a reaction against the all-pe^ading 
influence of Wagner. To the direct, vivid, and 
concentrated expressiveness of the Bayreuth 
master, the Impressionists, under the leadership 
of Debussy, delibeiately opposed mere suggestive- 
ness, vague moods, and intangible atmosphere. 
For the fundamental principle of thematic de- 
velopment, they substituted the mere statement 
of themes, which followed one another in kaleido- 
scopic succession, without systematic repetition 
or development; but the necessity of themes as 
basic material was still recognized. 

The conscious employment of the higher over- 
tones, while extending the possibilities of har- 
monic combinations and piogressioiis for the 
attainment of special effects, was carried to excess 
from the very beginning, with the result that 
impressionistic music rests not on the founda- 
tion of consonance, which was formerly the 
foundation of all music, but on dissonance. 
Taking Debussy as their starting point, a group 
of younger composers sprang up who soon made 
a caricature of Impressionism, and whose tend- 
encies were dubbed Futurism. These innovators, 
dispensing altogether with thematic invention, 
employed mere rhythmical figures. Kegularly 
defined rhythm was soon scorned as monotonous, 
and constant variation of rhythm was adopted 
as a fundamental principle Different instru- 
ments played different rhythms simultaneously, 
so that each instrumental part was entirely in- 
dependent of all the others This brought with 
it the complete and intentional disregaid of the 
harmonic relations of sounds The preponderant 
use of dissonance by the Impressionists had al- 
ready obliterated the dividing line between 
euphony and cacophony, and now the Futurists 
denied the essential difference between consonance 
and dissonance, proclaiming a system of “free 
harmony” which permitted the combination and 
juxtaposition of all sounds, irrespective of re- 
lationship. 

This system frankly adopted cacophony as its 
basic principle. As compositions were no longer 
written in a recognizable tonality, key signa- 
tures disappeared and each accidental was marked 
individually, with the result that the printed 
page IS ns bewildering to the eye as the actual 
sounds to the ear. This method of writing soon 
became known as Atonalism Some Futuiists, 
however, insist on a distinction between Atonal- 
ism, the negation of the diatonic scale and the 
triad, and Polytonalism, the superposition or 
interlocking of various tonalities Thus, in a 
string quartet, by Casella, the first violin ])lays 
in Eb minor, the second violin in Bb major, the 
viola in FJf minor, and the ’cello m D minor 
The constant change of rhythm quite naturally 
led to the abolition of time signatures and bar 
lines. The next 8te[» was the introduction of 
quarter-tones, the scores of Alois Hdba were 
actually puhliahod in the new quarter-tone no- 
tation. The craze for novel elfeets also led to 
an abnormal augmentation of the mechanical 
means of sound-production Orchestral instru- 
ments were exploited in unusual registers and 
in still more unusual combinations. As an ex- 


treme example of overloaded orchestration may 
be cited SchSnberg’s (hirrelteder, scored for six 
solo voices, two choruses of 8 and 12 parts, 
respectively, and 114 different orchestral parts 
— ^altogether 140 distinct parts! In the employ- 
ment of this huge apparatus, Schonberg defeats 
his very purpose and produces less startling and 
grotesque effects than Stravinsky does in his 
Histoire du Soldat, scored for an absurdly in- 
adequate orchestra of one violin, one clarinet, 
one bassoon, one cornet, one trombone, and sev- 
eral drums. 

The outbreak of the World War created con- 
ditions exceedin^rly favorable to the spread of 
Futurism, especially in Europe. It happened 
that Impressionism had already made great head- 
way in Russia, England, and the Latin countries, 
whereas in Germany and Austria, the traditions 
of the classic and romantic masters had proved 
an effective check against the new influence. 
With German music banished, or at least con- 
siderably curtailed, in all countries politically 
arrayed against Germany, the Impressionists as- 
sumed undisputed leadership, and in their wake 
the Futurists developed such an active campaign 
that in a very short time they succeeded to the 
dominating position. Debussy, who until two 
or three years before his death (1918) had been 
acknowledged leader of the Radicals or Ultra- 
modernists, was deposed as too conservative, and 
his place was taken by the Futurists Skriabin 
and Stravinsky. The l^'uturists now became the 
intramoderiiists, while the Impressionists were 
relegated to the rank of mere Model nists. 

In Germany and Austria, the new gospel be- 
gan to spread, and Schonlierg, whose iiartisaiis 
before then had made some futile attempts at 
recognition, suddenly found himself elevated to 
a place by the side of Skriabin and Stravinsky 
As early as 1915, an Italian, Pratella, formulated 
the now futuristic creed, which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

The classic and romantic composers have arbi- 
trarily confined music within narrow, artificial 
bounds rendering all further development im- 
possible. Hence, the necessity of a new music 
free from the “decayed” formalism of the past. 
This new music the modern composer can create 
by iraplicitely following the dictates of his per- 
sonal will, that is, the impulse of the “futuristic 
equilibrium.” 

This programme was accepted by all Futur- 
ists, irrespective of nationality, with the same 
result as in the case of the Impressionists, that 
all traces of nationality and individuality were 
completely obliteiated 

After the War, the new movement continued 
throughout Euiope with unabated vigor. A 
host of writers now appeared who effectively 
aided the composers, and in almost every coun- 
try were established periodicals devoted exclu- 
sively to the cause of Futurism. Theorists wrote 
books formulating new systems of acoustics 
and esthetics to explain the new music and a 
special DtoHonary of Modem Music and Musici- 
ans (1924) appeared, giving exhaustive informa- 
tion regarding the aims of modernism, together 
with a formidable array of biographical and 
appreciative sketches of all modernistic musici- 
ans born since 1880. Through these persistent 
and systematic efforts, a new public was re- 
cruited, sufficiently numerous to insure the suc- 
cess of a futuristic festival held in Salzburg in 
August, 1922. The immediate result of this 
festival was the formation of the International 
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Society for Contemporary Music (I. S. C. M.), 
with headquarters in London, for the purpose 
of spreading the new cult means of annual 
festivals. At the first official festival, which 
took place according to schedule at Salzburg in 
August, 1923, 35 composers of 14 different na- 
tionalities were represented on the programme. 
Successive festivals were held at Prague (1024), 
Venice { 1926 ) , Zurich ( 1926 ) , Frankfort ( 1 927 ) , 
Siena (1928), and Cleneva (1929). In 1929 
there were 20 national sections in as many 
countries, including the United States. 

It must not be inferred from all this, how- 
ever, that the Modernists have succeeded in 
sweeping away all the music of the past. 
Throughout the musical world, the programmes 
of organizations and individual artists still 
show a vast preponderance of the works of rec- 
ognized masters. The recent Beethoven and 
Schubert centennial celebiations gave unmis- 
takable evidence how securely these masters are 
intrenched in the affections of all lovers of 
music. Then, there are still living among us a 
few eminent composers of an older generation 
who have kept themselves entirely free from 
any modernistic influence. This is true especi- 
ally of the greatest of them, Richard Strauss, 
w^ho thirty years ago was regarded as the 
“modernist*' par excellence, in the same sense 
as Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and Wagner 
had been the “modern ists” of tlieir time; but 
what was called “modernism” in those days has 
nothing in common with the Modernism of to- 
day. The innovators of the last century, in- 
cluding even the impressionist, Debussy, will- 
ingly acknowledged their indebtedness to their 
predecessors, on whose foundations they contin- 
ued the natural process of evolution; whereas, 
the present Modernists absolutely repudiate the 
art of the past. Strauss, the last of the 
great innovators, recognizes these facts and, for 
that reason, he is the implacable and outspoken 
enemy of all modernistic tendencies. Unfortu- 
nately, in his case, his inspiration seems to have 
died with the close of the last century {Etn 
Beldenlehen^ 1899), for none of the works writ- 
ten in the present century rises to the high level 
of his great symphonic poems. Whatever may 
be the cause of this decline, the same eclipse of 
creative power, dating from the same period, is 
noticeable in the works of other eminent com- 
posers now dead, Bruch, Saint-Sacns, Grieg, 
Massenet, Mahler, Reger, and Puccini, and also 
111 those of Bruneau, Binding, Elgar, and Sibel- 
ius, who are still living and writing. 

Quite different and unique is the case of 
Rachmaninov (born in 1873), whose develop- 
ment has taken place mainly within the present 
century. Here, we have the only comjioser of 
great talent and pronounced individuality who, 
amidst most unfavorable conditions, goes his 
solitary way, develops and proves conclusively 
that, in the hands of a master, the classic and 
romantic forms are still capable of new and 
vital content. Then suddenly, without having 
given any indication of declining powers, he 
deserted the career of the creative artist for that 
of the virtuoso (1916). For 10 years, his muse 
was silent. When, in 1926, he gave the world 
his fourth piano concerto and the Russian chor- 
uses with orchestra, he showed that the divine 
fire is still burning within him. 

In the musical development of the United 
States, Futurism played a secondary rOle. 
Futuristic tendencies, it must be admitted, were 


quite noticeable among the younger American 
composers; but as yet, with a few exceptions, 
such as Ornstein, Sowerby, Hanson, Griffes, 
Cowell, and Whithorne, these manifestations 
avoided the furthest extremes and could still be 
regarded as advanced Impressionism. The chief 
reason why the influence of these composers on 
the public taste was negligible is the conserva- 
tive attitude of the general public and of our 
great musical institutions, whose programmes, 
in the main, were still drawn from the works of 
recognized masters. While Impressionists had 
frequent hearings. Futurists were represented 
but sparingly, and only very rarely by extreme 
works. Of the musical centres. New York, the 
most important, is also the most conservative. 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Wagner, 
and Tchaikovsky still held undisputed sway, 
and despite determined efforts on the part of 
certain conductors, the New York public had 
not yet become convinced of the merits of 
Bruckner, Mahler, or Reger. This state of af- 
fairs led a small group of Futurists to establish, 
in 1921, the International Composers* Guild for 
the purpose of pioducing exclusively works of 
extreme tendencies, because “the standard sym- 
phony orchestras present only the moat timid 
and amemic of contenipoiaiy productions, leav- 
ing absolutely unheard the com])osers who repre- 
sent the tine spnit of our time.** 

In spite of very active and noisy propaganda, 
this group made few converts and the W'orka 
proiluccd at their sjiecinl concerts did not find 
their way to the programmes of our recognized 
institutions. The organization was dissolved in 
1927, but before that date two othei societies with 
similar aims were established, and since then, 
Philadelphia, Ban Fiancisco, and Chicago have 
special societies for tJie piopagation of Modern- 
ism Although, since the beginning of the cen- 
tuiy, theie had aiisen 111 all paits of the United 
States numeioiis composers whose efforts had 
been duly recognized and encouiagcd by the lead- 
ing oichestras and choial societies, they had not 
succeeded in reaching their common goal, the 
creation of a national school of music that should 
be lecognized as tyjncally Aineiican Numerous 
and earnest attempts to force such a consumma- 
tion by means of pi izes, competitions, and special 
01 ganizations pio<luciiig exclusively works of 
native coniposeis had not yielded the exjiected 
results. Nevertheless, the efforts put foitli by 
this generation of coniposeis weie by no means 
futile; they weie piepaimg the soil fiom which, 
at some futuie day, will sjiring tlie longed-for 
national art. As a natuial consequence of the 
War, a vast number of the world's most famous 
interpretative artists sought and found success 
in extended tours of the United States. The 
presence of so many celebrities at the same time 
compelled manage] s to extend the flcld of opera- 
tion, so that even smaller towns were visited, 
with the result that interest was stimulated 
throughout the country. Tangible proof of this 
new interest is found in the large number of 
newly established musical 01 ganizations of all 
kinds in towns which had formerly never con- 
sidered such institutions a necessity. 

Chamber Music. The widespread interest in 
chamber music throughout the United States 
during the decade furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the steadily growing appreciation of the best 
music. In all parts of the country numerous 
new organizations not only had been formed but 
also successfully maintained themselves. The 
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most notable event was the establishment of the 
annual Berkshire Festival, which was inaugu- 
rated Sept. 16-18, 1918. During the summer 
of 1917, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge began the erection 
on South Mountain, near Pittsfield, Mass., of 
the Temple of Music, a small concert-hall with 
a seating capacity of 500, to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the performance of chamber music. At 
the same time, she offered a prize of $1000 for 
the best string quartet to be performed at the 
inaugural festival. Not less than 82 manu- 
scripts, many from European composers, were 
submitted. After the success of the first 
festival, the $1000 prize was made a regular 
feature. The programmes of the festivals are 
given by famous chamber-music organizations 
from all parts of the Union. 

On two occasions, European quartets partici- 
pated, the London String Quartet (1920) and the 
Stuttgarter Streichquartett (1022). The pro- 
gianimes offered were remaikable for variety 
and catholicity of taste, favoring no nation and 
no period, and ranging from Bach to the Mod- 
erns of the day. At the conclusion of the 
festival of 1922, aniiouneement was made that 
the cash prize thereafter would be awarded bien- 
nially in the even years. In the odd years, new 
works were to be commissioned from prominent 
cornposeiB. The first composers to be honored 
with such commissions were Eugene Goossens 
(string sextet) and Bebecca Claike (Rhapsody, 
for ’cello and piano), both performed at the 
festival of 1923. The list of prize winners was 
as follows: 1918, Tadeus laiecki, string quar- 
tet; 1919, Ernest Bloch, suite for viola and 
piano; 1920, Francesco Malipiero, string quar- 
tet; 1921, H. Waldo Warner, piano trio; 1922, 
Leo Weiner, string quartet; 1924, Wallingford 
B logger. La Belle Dame Sans Merci, for vocal 
quartet and chamber orchestra. In 1925 the 
festival was transferred to Washington and the 
name was changed to The Washington Chamber 
Music Festival. The time also was changed 
from September to April. In 1926 the $1000 
prize was awarded for the last time, Albert 
Huybrechts being the winner with a violin 
sonata. The poor quality of scores submitted 
led to the withdrawal of the prize. 

An event that should not pass unrecorded is 
the dissolution of the famous Kneisel Quartet, 
which played its last concerts at Boston (Mar. 
13, 1917) and New York (April 3). Founded 
in 1S86, with Franz Kneisel, Otto Both, Louis 
Svecenski, and Fritz Giese as its original mem- 
beis, it played 32 consecutive seasons in Boston 
and 25 in New York, besides making numerous 
tours of the United States and two of Europe. 
Its influence in practically creating and then 
cultivating taste for chamber music in America 
can scarcely be overestimated. For many years, 
it had enjoyed the reputation of one of the finest 
quartets in the world. Another world-famous 
OTganization, the Flonzaley Quartet, of New 
York, was disbanded after a most distinguished 
career of 25 years, the last concert being given 
in New York on Mar. 17, 1929. The original 
members were Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, Ugo 
Ara, and T\an d’Archambeau. The only changes 
in the membership occurred in 1917, when Ara 
was succeeded by Ijouis Bailly, and in 1924, 
when the latter’s place was taken by F^licien 
d’Aiehambeau 

Community Music. Community music, at 
least ns the term has come to be understood, 
was a direct result of the War. Previously, 


there had existed, especially in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, isolated associations of factory work- 
ers organized into choral societies, some of 
which had attained sufficient proficiency to ap- 
pear in public concerts. During the War, the 
soldiers, under regular leaders, were trained in 
choral singing, and the practice developed a 
genuine liking for music. Many ex-soldiers, 
after return to civil life, communicated the en- 
thusiasm aroused in them by the camp songs to 
their fellow workers, with the result that in 
an incredibly short time employees of the larger 
com])anies in many industrial centres banded 
together for the cultivation of singing. Com- 
munity choruses sprang up even in the smaller 
towns and villages throughout the country. 
The interest in music was not confined to sing- 
ing, it immediately embraced the field of in- 
strumental music, and numeious amateur or- 
chestras and bands were established. By the 
end of 1920, the Bethlehem steed workers had 
recruited from among then own numbers not 
only a large chorus but also a complete sym- 
phony oichestra of almost 100 players. In the 
same year, the employees of the Federal Beservi* 
Bank in New York gave a complete stage pei- 
foimance of The Bohemian (hrl without the as- 
sistance of an outsider even 111 the principal 
roles or orchestra. In some of the largm cities, 
where musical appreciation natuially had been 
spiead before the Wai, the new movement led 
to the establishment of community ojieia (Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati) 
In 1920 New Yoik celebrated its first Music 
Week (February 1-7), when all musical or- 
ganizations, churches, hotels, theatres, and many 
individuals combined to bring music, in some 
foim or other, home to everyliody. At the 
Grand Central Palace, an exhibition of musical 
instiuments was held thioughout the entire 
week, with lectures and recitals The interest 
aroused was so geneial that Music Week was 
made a regular annual institution, and a per- 
manent committee of eminent musicians was ap- 
pointed. The example was followed immediately 
by almost all neighboiing communities, who had 
then Music Week before the end of the ycai. 
Within thiee years, the idea had been adopted 
by the entiie country. This widesptead inteiest 
in music induced several municipalities to ap- 
piopriate public funds for furthering vaiious 
musical projects. Baltimoie established a special 
department of Municipal Music, St. Louis a 
municipally subventioiied hummer opera, Chicago 
and Philadelphia municipal symphony orches- 
tias, etc. In New Yoik, a movement was jno- 
jiosed 111 1924 foi the erection of a municipal 
conservatory, and the Musical Alliance of the 
United States had launched a movement for the 
establishment of a ministry of fine arts and a 
national conservatoiy in Washington. 

Festivals. After the sudden inteiruption of 
the performances in the summer of 1914, the 
theatre dedicated to Wagner in Bayreuth re- 
mained closed for 10 years. During 1923 Sieg- 
fried Wagiier gave concerts in manjr German 
cities, raising funds for the restoration of the 
theatre and the resumption of the performances. 
For the same purpose, he made a concert tour of 
the United States early in 1924. In the sum- 
mer of 1924, the festival was resumed (July 22- 
August 20) with pel f ormaiices of the Ring 
dramas, Meistersinger^ and Parsifal, After 1914 
the chorus of the Bethlehem (Pa ) Bach Festi- 
vals was gradually augmented, until in 1924 
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it numbered 250. Up to 1920 the programmes 
had been selected exclusively from the choral 
works of Bach, but in that year instrumental 
works were included. The innovation was re- 
ceived with favor and was adopted as a fixed 
policy. In 1917 the chorus participated in a 
Bach-Beethoven festival in New York arranged 
by the Philharmonic Society, and in the follow- 
ing year in a Bach-Wagner festival of the Sym- 
phony Society. 

Albert A. Stanley, conductor of the Ann 
Arbor festivals since their inception (1893), 
resigned in 1921 and was succeeded by Karle 
V Moore. An annual festival lasting four 
days was founded in Newark in 1915 by Mortimer 
C. Wiske and conducted by him thereafter. At 
the North Shore Festival in Evanston, 111., a 
prize of $1000 was established in 1021. It was 
to lie awarded annually for the best orchestral 
score submitted by an American composer, the 
successful work to have its first performance 
at the festival and then to be included in one of 
the legular concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra during the following winter. The 
winners were Camille Zeckwer with Jade Butter- 
fliea (1922), Felix Borowski with Youth (1923), 
Charles M. Loefller with Memories of Childhood 
(1924), Herman H. Wotzler with St. Francis of 
Assist (1025), and Edward Collins with A 
Tragic Overture (1920). After that, the prize 
was discontinued. 

For the first time in its history, the annual 
festival at Worcester, Mass , was omitted in 1918, 
on account of an epidemic of influenza that swept 
the Eastern States in tlie fall of that year. 
There ^^as no festival in 1922, because the time 
was changed from September to April. Arthur 
Mees resigned as conductoi in 1919 and was suc- 
ceeded hy Nelson P. Coflin, who died shortly be- 
foie the festival of 1923. The latter was under 
the direction of Arthur, J. Bassett and J. Vernon 
Butler In 1924 Henry Hadley conducted tho 
festnal, and in 1925 Albert Stocssel was cdected 
permaiioiit eonductor 

In 1927 William K C'hapman, founder, and for 
thiity years conductoi, of the Maine Festival, 
resigned and was succeeded by Albert Sjnague. 
Ill 1924 the San Franeisco Festival, under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz, was established, and 
in the following year the Westchester County 
Festival, was held at White Plains, undei Albert 
Stocssel Both immediately took their rank 
among the important annual festivals. 

Opera. Tlie recent history of Opera, since 
1914, IS a record of feverish aetivity piactically 
barren of artistic results. Of the cnoimous 
number of new works produced throughout the 
world, it would he difficult to cnunieiate a meagre 
half-dozen that achieved such emphatic or con- 
tinued success as to promise a permanent addi- 
tion to the standard repertory. In the vast 
majority of cases, an ojiera has its premiere, 
followed by a few repetitions, and is then con- 
signed to the limbo of f 01 gotten things. The fol- 
lowing list gives a fairly comjdctc view of the 
more important dramatic composers and their 
works . 

Eugen d’Albert. Die toten Augen (1916); 
Dcr Sticr i>on Ohvera (1918); Die Revolutions- 
hochzeit (11149); Sirocco (1921); Mariekcn von 
Rymioegen (1923); and Der Golem (1926). — 
Franco Alfano Lcggvnda di Sakuntala (1921) 
and Madonna Imperia (1927). — Alban Berg; 
Wozzek (1920). — Julius Bittner: Die Kohlhetm- 
erin (1921); Dcr Bergsec (new version, 1922); 


Das Rosengdrtlem (1924; new version, 1926); 
and Mondnacht (1928). — Arngo Boito; Neronc 
(posth., 1924). — Rutland Boughton; The Im- 
mortal Hour (1914) ; The Bvrth of Arthur and 
the Round Table (1920); AlkesUs (1922), 
Bethlehem (1923) ; and The Queen of Cornwall 
(1924). — Walter Braunfels; Die Vbgel (1920) 
and Don (hi von den grunen Rosen (1924). — 
Alfred Bruneau, Le Roi Gandaule (1920); Le 
Jardin du Paradis (1921); Angelo, tyran de 
Padoue (1928). — Ferruccio Busoni: Arlecchino 
(1918); Dokfor Faust ( posth., 1925 ) — Freder- 
ick Delius: Fennimore und Cerda (1919). — 
Ernst voii Dohnanyi: Der Turm des Wojewoden 
(1922) and Dcr Tenor (1929). — Henri Feviier 
Chismonda (1919); La damnation de Bhinche- 
fleur (1920); and L*Ue d6senchant^e (1025) — 
Alberto Fianchetti: Oiotw a Pom pci, (with U. 
Giordano, 1921) and Clauco (1922). — Umberto 
Giordano: Ciove a Pompei, (with A. FTanchetti, 
1921); La Cena dellc Beffe (1924); and Jl Rt: 
(1929). — Eugene Goossens* Judith (1929) — 
Enrique Gianados* Coyescas (1910). — Paul 
Giaiier: Schtrtn und Cettraude (1920) and 
Hannelcs IJimmclfahi t (102(5 ) . — Reynaldo Halm 
Naustcaa (1919) and La Colombe de Bouddha 
(1921). — ^I’aiil ITindrmith* CardAllac (1920). 
—Joseph Holbrook ; Brouwen ( 1 928 ) . — Gustave 
Holst: The Pirfect Fool (1923); Saintri 
(1923) ; And At the BoaPs Head ( 1925).— Engel- 
bei t 1 1 um])erdi nek Caudeamus (1919) . — Geoi ges 
Hue: Dans VOmhre de la Vathf-drale (1921 ) — 
Loos Janacek: The Adventures of Mr. Brurck 
(1920) ; Katya Kahanuja (1921 ) ; The Sly Little 
\'\r€n (1924); Sarka (1925), The Makropoulos 
Case (1920); and The house of the Dead 
(posth., 1929). — Hugo Kaun Der Ficmde 
(1920) and Macnandra (1925) — Wilhelm 
Kienzl: Das Testament (1910) and Rassan dir 
Schiraimer (1924). — Kncli Koiiigold: ^ tolanta 
and Der Ring des Polyktaies (1910); Die tote 
Stadt (1920); and Das Wundrr dcr Rehane 
(1927). — Ernst Krenck Orpheus (1920); 
Johnny spielt auf (1927); Der Jhklator; Die 
Ehie der Nation [or Dcr Me\8tirhoxer\ and Das 
gchcime Komgreich (1928). — C^iino Maiinn/zi; 
Javyuei le (1918) . — Pietro Mascagni • LodoJvi fa 
(1917) and II piccolo Mai at (1921). — Andi4 
Messager- Monsieur Bcaueaire (1919). — Halo 
Moiiteinezzi • La Nave (1918). Hans Pfitznei 
Palestrina (1917) and Christelflein (1921). — 
Riccaido Pick-Mangiagalli Basi e Bote (1927). 
— Gabriel Pieiii6* La Cydalise (1919) and Sophie 
Arnould (1927). — lldolnando Pi/zetti* Debora 
e Jaelc (1922) and Fia Cheiardo (1928) — 
Giacomo Pnccini La Rondinv (1917) JJ Tnhar- 
ro, Suor Angelica and Gianni Sehieohi (1918); 
and Tuiandoi {posth., 1920) — Mauiice lliiMd , 
L"" Enfant et les Soriilf^gcs (1925). — Gttoiino 
Respighi* Belfagor (1923) and J^a Campana 
sommersa (1927). — Piimo Riccitclli; 7 Compa- 
gnacci (1923) — ^Victor do Sahata II Maciqno 
(1917) uwd Lisxst rata (1929). — Max Schillings 
Mona Lisa (1915) . — < )thma r Schocck : Erwin 
und Elmire (1910) , J)on Ranudo (1919) ; Venus 
(1922); and Pvnthesilea (1027; rev. veiaion, 
1928). — Franz Schreker: Die Cezeichneten 
(1918); Der Schatzgraber (1920); lirelohe 
(1924); and Dcr singcnde Teufel (1928). — An- 
tonio Smarcglia: Pittori flaminghi (1928) — 
Richard Strauss: Aiiadne auf Naccos (rev ver- 
sion, 1910); Die Frau ohne Scluttfen (1919); 
Intermezzo (1924); and Die agyptisehr Helena 
(1928). — Donald Tovey: 77ir Bride of Dionysius 
( 1 929 ) . — Siegfried Wagner : Schwarzschwanen- 
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retch and ^onnenflammen (1918) and Der 
Bchmied von Martenburg (1923). — Felix Wein- 
gartner: Dame Kobold (1916) and Meister 
Andrea and Die Dorfaohule (1920). — ^Vaughan 
Williains: The Shepherds of the Delectable Mouvtr 
tains (1922) ; Hugh the Drover (1924) ; and Sir 
John in Love (1929). — Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari : 
Gli Amanti spost (1925; in Grerman as Das Lteh* 
eshand der Marohesa, 1926) ; Veate di Ctelo 
( 1 927 ) ; Sly ( 1 927 ) ; and Der Schlafer ertoaoht 
(1928). — lliccardo Zanduiiai: La Via della Fines- 
ira (1919) ; (Huhetta e Romeo (1922) ; / Cava- 
licri dt Ekebil (1925); and Qiultano (1928). 

In spite of the fact that in the United States 
opera received a large share of public attention, 
New York and Chicago until quite recently were 
still the only cities supporting a permanent 
operatic institution. Other cities were depend- 
ent on short visits from traveling companies, 
some of which, especially the San Carlo Opera 
Company and the Society of American Singers, 
were notable for the excellence of their en- 
semble. The taste of the general public showed 
a decided preference for the staiidaid works, 
so that the production of novelties was left al- 
most exclusively to the two permanent organiza- 
tions. Neither of these institutions was fortu- 
nate with new works; not one of their novelties 
maintained itself in the repertoire. Quite re- 
cently, there were established in Philadelphia two 
opeiatic companies that give promise of becoming 
really permanent institutions, the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera (1924) and the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company (1926). Both companiiw have 
the necessaiy guaiantee fund to cover the in- 
evitable dedcit and a season of suilicient length 
to insure adequate piepaiation of new works. 
Thus, the Civic Opera gave the American pre- 
mieres of Strauss, Feuersnot^ and Gluck, Maten- 
kontgtn (1927), and of Strauss, Ariadne auf 
Naofos (1928); while the Pennsylvania Opeia 
brought out for the lirst time in America Mus- 
sorgsky, C/iovanfc/mia (1928), 

Chicago Opera Association, After the death 
of the general manager, Cleofonte Campanini 
(1919), his duties were divided between H. M, 
Johnson and Gino Marinuzzi, as executive and 
artistic directois, respectively. Complications 
arising from this dual directorship led, early in 
1921, to the appointment of Mary Garden as 
sole director. Under her management, the fric- 
tion became even nioie acute, and a deficit of 
^800,000 at the end of the season brought about 
the dissolution of the company (1922), after 
12 years of splendid artistic achievement. Im- 
mediately, the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
with Samuel Insull as president, was organiz^ 
and acquired all the properties and practically 
the entire personnel of its predecessor. While 
there was no change in regard to artistic poli- 
cies, a radical departure in administration was 
inaugurated by vesting the executive power in 
the finance committee rather than in a single 
individual. Giorgio Polacco was made artistic 
director. The closing performance of the season 
1928-29 {Romfo et Juliette^ Jan. 26) was also 
the last performance given in the Auditorium, 
which had been the home of the Chicago Opera 
C'Ompany since its beginning in 1910. In the 
fall of 1929, the company inaugurated its own 
magnificent new home. 

During the War, the works of Wagner were 
excluded from the repertoire. In 1920 Lohengrin 
was restored, in an English version, and was fol- 
lowed by Die Walkure (1921). After that, 


these and other works were sung again in 
the original German. During 1918-22 the reg- 
ular season included a four weeks’ visit to New 
York. The year 1922 is memorable for a trans- 
continental tour ( January-April), which was 
as brilliant artistically as it proved disastrous 
financially. Three operas by foreign composers 
had their world premiere in Chicago: Lazzari, 
Le Sauteriot (1918); Fiivrier, Qhiamonda 
(1919) ; and Prokofiev, Love for Three Oranges 
(1921). Native coniposeis were encouraged by 
the production of Buchhalter, A Lover* s Knot 
(1916); Hadley, Asora (1917); Nevin, The 
Daughter of the Foiest (1918) ; De Koven, Rip 
Van Winkle (1920) ; Stearns, The Snow Bir^i 
(1923) ; Darling, A Light from St. Agnes ( 1925 ) ; 
and Cadman, The Witch of Salem (1*926). 
Two ballets by American composers were given 
in 1919 : Borowski, Boudour and Carpenter, The 
Birthday of the Infanta. The following foreign 
works were given for the first time in the United 
States. Gneechi, Cassandra (1914) ; Saint-Saens, 
D^janire (1915); Massenet, CUopdtre (1916); 
Gunsbourg, Le Vieil Aigle (1917) ; Catalani, 
Loreley and Montemezzi, La Nave (1919) ; Ravel, 
VHeure Espagnole, Messager, Madame Chrysan- 
ihbmCy Erlanger, Aphrodite, Marinuzzi, Jacquerie, 
and Leoncavallo, Ednpo Rb ( 1 920 ) ; Grovlez, La 
Fete d Robinson (1922); Franchetti, Namiko 
San and Alfano, Rtsurreztone (1925) ; and 
Honegger, Judith (1927). 

Metropolitan Opera House (New York). The 
last two decades at the Metropolitan Ojiera 
House, under Giulio Gatti-Casaz/a as general 
manager, was a period of unexampled proB])ei ity. 
There was no annual deficit to be met. Year by 
year the number of subscribers increased. No 
piomises were made that weie not strictly ful- 
filled. During the period of the War, the works 
of Wagner and Stiauss were temporarily with- 
drawn, but, beginning in 1920, they were re- 
stoied, one after the other, to the repeitoire. 
The policy of producing e\ery season a work by 
an AineTican comimser, inaugiiiated in 1910, 
was maintained until 1920, except for the years 
1915 and 1916. Thus, the following opeias 
were brought out: De Koven, The Canterbury 
Pilgrims (1917); Cadman, Shanewis (1918); 
Bieil, The Legend, and Hugo, The Temple 
Dancer (1919) , and Iladlej, Cleopatra's Night 
(1920). A ballet by an Ameiican, Gilbert, 
The Dance in Place Congo, was pei formed in 
1918. Four woild premieres of works by for- 
eign composers aie to lie lecorded: Giordano, 
Madame Sans Obne (1915), Granados, Goyes- 
oas (1916); Puccini, 11 Tabarro, Suor Angelica 
and Gianni Schicchi (1918) ; Wolff, L'Oiseau 
Bleu (1919). Following aie the foieign ojieras 
given their American Premieres: Monteniezzi, 
L'Amore dei tre Rh, Cliarpentier, Juhen, and 
Wolf-Feirari, L'Amore Medico (1914) ; T-/eoni, 
L'Oracolo and Boiodin, Prince Igor (1915); 
Bizet, Les PCchcurs des Perles, Gluck, Iphi- 
gcnie auf Tauris, and Zandoiiai, Francesca da 
Rimvni (1916); Rabaud, Marouf (1917); 
Liszt, The Legend of St. Elizabeth, and Mas- 
cagni’s Lodoletfa (1918); Leroux, La Rcine 
Fiammette (1919); Leoncavallo, Zaza, and 
3’chaikovsky, Eugen Onicgin ( 1 920 ) ; Weiss, 
The Polish Jew, and Koriigold, Die tote Sladt 
(1921); Mozart, Cosi Fan Tutte ^1922); Vit- 
tadini, Anima Allegra, and Schillings, Mon4i 
Lisa (1923) ; Riccitelli, Compagnacoi, and Jau- 
acek, Jenufa (1924) ; Montemezzi, Giovanni 
Gallurese ( 1 925 ) ; Giordano, La Gena delle BeffCi 
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de Falla, La Vida hreve, Stravinsky, Le Roasig- 
nol, and Puccini, Turandot (1920) ; Taylor, The 
King*H Henchman, Casella, La Qiara, and Korn- 
gold, Violanta (1927) ; Alfano, Madonna Imperia, 
Puccini, La Uondxne, Respighi, J.a Campana 
aommersa, and Strauss, Die agyptische Helena 
(1928); Krenck, Johnny apieli auf, Pizzetti, 
Fra Oherardo, and Rimsky-Korsakov, fiadko 
( 1 929 ) . The following operas, produced by other 
organizations than the Chicago and Metropolitan 
companies, complete the list of American pre- 
niifeies since 1914: 1914, Mozart, Baatxen et 
Basttenne (New York) ; 191i), Parker, Fairy^ 
land (l^B Angeles); 1910, Moniuszko’s Veybum 
Mobile (Philadelphia) and Mozart’s The Im- 
presario (New York); 1917, Donizetti, Cam- 
panella di Nolle, Pergolesi, La tierva Padrona, 
Gounod, Lc Mddccin malgrS Lui (all in New 
York) ; 1918, Hadley, Bianra (New York) ; 
1919, VHves, Maruxa and Jms Bohrmios and 
Messager, Monsieur Beaucaire (both in New 
York); 1022, Dargomyzhsky, Russalka and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Tsarshaya Neriesta (San 
Francisco) ; 1923, Moniuszko, Halka, d’Al- 

bert, Die Tolen Augen^ and Kienzl, Der Kimn- 
gclimaun (all in Chicago) ; 1924, Foiirdrain, 
La Legvndc du Point d' Argent an (Ravinia Park, 
Cdiicago) ; 1920, Monteverdi, I/Inroronazione di 
Poppea (Northhampton); 1927, Korngold, Der 
Schnremann (Seattle), Handel, Julius Crrsar 
(Noi thhampton. Mass.); 1928, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Hugh the Drover ( W^ashington) , Monte- 
verdi, Combat (imen to di Tancrcdi e CJorinda, and 
Handel, Aerxes (both at Northampton); 1929, 
Monteverdi, Orfeo, and Handel, Apollo e Dafno 
(both at Northhampton). 

Orchestras. WMiile in the United States the 
opera formerly engaged the principal interest 
of the general public, the period after 1914 
wrought a change in favor of orchestral music. 
All the older organizations vastly increased the 
number of their <‘oncerts, so that the orchestral 
season extended from October to May. in 1914 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra had no rival in 
this country. Even then, it was no secret that 
the perfection of its ensemble was due to daily 
rehearsing. Unfortunately, no other orchestra 
at that time had a patron like Colonel lliggin- 
son who would bear the enormous expense in- 
volved. The longer musical season jirovided the 
natural solution of the problem, so that in 
1924 wo could Iwast not one but several premier 
orchestras unsurpassed anywhere in the woild. 
Daily reheaisals had produced the identical 
result in all cases. Visits of orchestras to 
other cities and exchange of conductors had 
engendered a spirit of rivalry, which makes for 
supreme efficiency. The soloist, formerly an in- 
dispensable attraction at every symphony con- 
cert, had come to occupy a secondary position. 
In 1912 the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Dr. Muck, made the first successful experiment 
in giving concerts without the aid of soloists. 
From that time, the practice became so common 
that in 1924 soloists were engaged for perhaps 
not more than half of the season’s concerts. This 
widespread and intelligent interest in the music 
itself, rather than in the executant, had cre- 
ated a new, collective method of suhventioning 
orchestras. The cost of maintaining a first-class 
organization is so heavy that the income from 
admissions is m every case insufficient to meet 
expenses. The burden of the inevitable annual 
deficit, formerly borne by some wealthy patron 
especially interested (e.g., Higginson, Carnegie, 


Flagler), was being assumed by several guaran- 
tors, each contributing a relatively small 
amount. In the latter years, more than one of 
our premier orchestras was threatened with 
dissolution because of inability to meet the high 
cost of maintenance. In every case, a sufficient 
number of public-spirited citizens came forward 
to avert a serious loss to the community; and 
when one considers that, from the conclusion of 
the War, every year new syra])hony oichestras 
w^eie established throughout the country, one 
cannot but be impressed with the development 
of public taste. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. The refusal of 
Dr. Muck, in the fall of 1917, to play the na- 
tional anthem before the concert, was the he- 
gnining of a period of stoim and stress. He 
resigned at the end of the season. At the same 
time. Colonel Higginson severed his relations 
with the orchestra, delegating his powers and 
responsibilities to a board of nine directors. 
More than 20 German jilayers, who had failed 
to take out natiii alization papers, weie dis- 
missed. In 1918-19 Henri Rabaud was the 
conductor; under him the orchestra rapidly 
deterioiated. When Pierre Monteux, in the 
fall of 1919, assumed control, he found a de- 
moralized body of men, many of whom lebelled 
and deserted before the end of the season, so 
that out of a total of 100 performers only 67 
remained for the final concert. In addition, a 
deficit of $131,000 bi ought the organization to 
the verge of dissolution (April, 1920). An 
ajjpeal by the directors secured not only this 
amount but also a guarantee fund, pledged by 
200 contributors, for five years With a thor- 
oughly leorganized and practically new or- 
chestra, Monteux began the difficult task of 
regaining the lost prestige. W’hen Rcrgei Kus- 
sevitsky became conductor in 1924, he found 
that his predecessor’s efforts had been downed 
with success. With Kussevitsky’s pronounced 
sympathy with modernistic music, the pro- 
gi amines immediately refiected his personal taste 
Since 1920 it has become a fixed custom to devote 
one-half of each programme exclusively to the 
Moderns. The policy of inviting guest-conductors 
for a few concerts was not adopted until 1923, 
when Bruno Walter appeared. Those that have 
thus been honored since then are Georg Schnee- 
voigt (1924), Michael Press and Eugene Goossens 
(1920), Ottorino Respighi (1927), and Maurice 
Ra\el and Sir Thomas Heecham (1928). 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. In 1914 a 
pension fund was established through the gift 
of $100,000 by Mrs. E. S Coolidge, who donated 
the same amount also the next year. In 1923 
Clyde M. Carr bequeathed to the organization 
$1,000,000 to be used at the disci etioii of the 
trustees. In the spnng of 1923, a number of 
music lovers saved the orchestra from disband- 
ing by assuming i esiionsihility for a consider- 
able increase in the salary of the men demanded 
by the musical union. The same difficulties arose 
every successive year until the climax was reached 
in 1927, when the orchestra was actually dis- 
banded. This brought about immediate action 
by a number of public-spirited citizens, through 
whose efforts the orchestra was placed on a secure 
financial basis and could be reassembled in time 
for the opening of the fall season. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. After the 
internment of the conductor. Dr. Kunwald 
(January, 1918), the remaining concerts of the 
season were given under guest-conductors. In 
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1918-22 Eugfene Ysaye was conductor. His suc- 
cessor was Fritz Reiner. In 1925 the series 
of regular home concerts was increased from 24 
to 40. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Under the 
auspices of the Musical Arts Association, this 
orchestia of 85 performers, under Nikolai 
Sokolov, was established in 1918 and soon was 
recognized as one of the leading symphony or- 
chestras of the countiy. On the occasion of 
its tenth anniversaiy, Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Severance donated to the board of diiectors a 
million dollars, on condition that another million 
and a lialf be raised by popular subscription, 
towaid the erection of a jicimanent hall and the 
establishment of an endowment fund to defray 
the annual deficit 

Dciroxt Symphony Orchestra. This body was 
organized in 1914 by Weston Gales, who directed 
the concerts until 1918, when Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
became his successor. Under him, the orchestra 
was inci eased to HG perfoimers and the regular 
season lengthened, until, from 1925 on, it ex- 
tended ovei 28 weeks. Besides the series of regu- 
lar conceits, there is also a senes of 24 Sunday 
afternoon conceits, undei the direction of the 
assistant conductor, Victor Kolar, who was ap- 
pointed ill 1919. In the same year, the organiza- 
tion inauguiated its own permanent hall. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra In 1922 
Max OberhoHer losigned and ^vas succeeded by 
Henii Veibrugghen. At the same time, the or- 
chestra widened its field of activity by adding a 
senes of 16 concerts in St. Paul, a series of 
25 pojmlar Sunday conceits and 5 educational 
concerts for young peo[)lc. 

National Symphony Oiehcstra, This organ- 
ization was foundetl in New York in 1919 as 
the New Syni]>hony Orchestra, under Edgar 
Varese, for the exclusive production of futuristic 
woiks. The complete failure of the first con- 
cert (April 11) so alarmed the guarantors that 
they dismissed Varese and engaged Bodanzky, 
who pln.yed only standard woiks at the remain- 
ing concerts. His success led to the incorpora- 
tion of the orchestra as the National Symphony 
Orchestra, beginning its career in October, 1919. 
In the summer of 1920, it was engaged for the 
series of open-air concerts at the Stadium of 
the College of the City of New York, under 
Waltei Kothwell as guest-conductor. As Bo- 
dan/ky^s duties at the Metropolitan Opera 
IIouHi‘ did not allow him suflicient time, the 
diiectors engaged Mengclberg for the second 
half of the season ( January-Maich, 1921). 
He made a sensational success and remained 
with the organizaiion after its amalgamation 
with the Philharmonic Society. 

New York Philharmonic Society. The amal- 
gamation of the society with the National 
Symphony Orchestra in 1921 led to a complete 
reoiganization. Many of the older men w'ere 
retiicd on pension, the personnel was increased 
to 125 performeis, and a new schedule for in- 
tensive rehearsals was adopted. Meiigelberg 
was engaged as coordinate conductor with 
Stiansky, the former directing the last half of 
the season, the latter the first half. In 1923 
Stransky resigned and was succeeded by Willem 
Van Hoogstraten. From 1925 to 1927, Mengel- 
heig and Wilhelm Furtwangler divided the 
season evenly between them, while Arturo Tos- 
canini, Georges Enesco, and Fritz Reiner ap- 
peared as guest-conductors In 1924 a series of 
10 concerts for children, under Ernest Schelling 


as conductor, became a permanent feature. In 
1928, after the dissolution of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the board of directors was in- 
creased from 22 to 28 by the election of six for- 
mer directors of the Symphony Society, fhe 
oichcstra reorganized by retiring a number of the 
older members and rejilacing them with men from 
the disbanded organization, and the name was 
changed to The Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra. Likewise, the season was lengthened from 
23 to 28 weeks. Foi the first season (1928-29), 
Meiigelberg remained as regular conductor for 
half the season, while the other half was under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, Bernardino Molinari, and Arturo Tosca- 
nini. For 1929-30 Toscanini, Molinaii, and 
Meiigelberg were appointed as regular con- 
ductors 

From 191G to 1920, William llumiston was 
associate conductor; aifter those years, the posi- 
tion was filled by Heniy Hadley. During the 
summer of 1922, the entire orchestra was engagcnl 
for the open-air concerts at the Stadium ; the first 
half of the series w^as led by Hadley , the second, 
by Van Hoogstraten. Since 1923 Van Hoogstra- 
ten has been principal conductor of the eiitnc 
series with two oi thiee gucst-conductors assist- 
ing. With the proceeds of two festival concerts 
celebrating the eightieth anniversaiy of the 
foundation of the Society (April, 1022), a bene- 
fit fund was established for the members 

New York Symphony Orchestra Under its 
regular conductor, Walter Damrosch, the or- 
chestra made a most successful tour of France, 
Italy, Belgium, and England in May and «Tune, 
1920 In 1921 and 1922 Albert Coates diiected 
seveial conceits as guest-conductoi . Bruno 
Walter a])peared in the same capacity in 1923- 
24, and Vladimir Golsclimann in 1924. Other 
guests wcie Otto Klemperer (1926). Fiitz 
Busch ( 1927 ) , and Oskar Fried and Enrique 
Aibos (1928). In 1927 Damrosch, after 43 
years of continuous service, retiied as regular 
conductor. In 1928 the orchestra was dissolved, 
after it had just finished its fiftieth scaosn. 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. In 1916 
Edward Bok donated to the orchestra $250,000 
and pledged himself to pay any deficit for the 
next five years. In 1918 a regular senes of five 
concerts in New York was established, the 
number of which was increased to 10 in 1921. 
During the absence of Leopold Stokowski as 
guest-conductor in Paris in 1923, his place was 
taken by Georges Enesco, while during his leave 
of absence in 1927-28 the orchestra was directed 
by Reiner, de Sabata, Mengelberg, Gabrilowitsch, 
Monteux, and Rodzinski. From 1926-29 Artur 
Rodzinski was assistant conductor. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. After the 
death of Max Zach, in 1921, the remaining con- 
certs of the season were led by guest-conductors. 
From the fall of 1921, Rudolf Ganz was regular 
conductor until his resignation in 1927. Since 
then, a policy of guest-conductors has been in 
vogue. 

Following is a list of the more important 
new symphony orchestras : Los Angeles Philh. O., 
Walter Rothwell 1920 till 1927 ; since then, Georg 
Schneevoigt; Portland Ore. S. O., Carl Denton 
till 1925; since then, Willem Van Hoogstraten; 
Nashville S. 0., F. A. Henkel ; Toledo S. O., 
Lewis Clement; 1921 : Erie S. O., Henry Vincent; 
Buffalo S. O., Arnold Cornelissen; 1922* Syracuse 
S. O., William Berwald till 1924; since then, 
Vladimir Shavitch; Watertown S. 0., Patrick 
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Conway; Salt Lake City Philh. O., Charles Shep- 
ard; Wichita 8. O., P. H. Flath; 1923. Roches- 
ter Philh. O., Eugene Goosaens and Albert Coates 
as gxiest-eonduetora till 1925; since then, Howard 
Hanson ; Civic 8. O. of Philadelphia, Vassili Leps ; 
Atlantic City Philh. Soc , Louis Colmans; Ameri- 
can National O. (New York), Howard Barlow; 
1924* Huntington (Ind.) 8. O., Rex Arlington; 
Sacramento Slunicipal S. O., Franz Dicks; 
Omaha S. O., Ernest Nordin; since 1925, Sandor 
Harmati; 1925: The Orchestral Society of Rome 
(N. Y.), F. B. Cowell; Pennsylvania S. O. of 
Philadelphia, Josef Pasternack; 1920- Clendale 
(Calif ) S. O., J. A. Myers; Washington S. O., 
Kurt Hetzel; Boston Philh. O., Ethel Lcginska; 
Dallas S. O., Paul Van Katwijk, 1927 ; New 
Brunskick (N. J.) S. O., J. E. Newton; 1928: 
Skalski S. O., Ill Chicago, Andr6 Skalski; 
American Synijihonic Ensemble in New York, a 
conductoiless orchestra. 

Mechanical Keproduction of Music. There 
is not the least doubt of the fact that the in- 
troduction and rapid perfection of the player- 
piano and the phonograph contiibuted in a 
large measuie to the development of the public 
tasti* for better music. The former had been 
brought piactically to perfection even before the 
War. This is true of the Welte-Mignon, Duo- 
Art, and Ampico reproducing pianos and organs, 
which differ from the earlier mechanical instru- 
ments in that they faithfully repioduce that sub- 
tle quality termed the individuality of the artist. 
On Dec 10, 1918, the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra performed Saint-Saeiis’s conceito in O minor 
for piano and orchestra with Harold Bauer as 
soloist. The latter, however, was not actually 
j)resent, but represented by his Duo- Art re- 
coid. At a concert ot the New York Philhar- 
inoiiic Society (Ajir. 23, 1919), the soloist, Leo 
Oinstein, sat motionless on the stage listening 
to his ow’ii ie]Hoduction of the hrst movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto %n G minor, after which 
he took his seat at the instrument and played 
the remaining movements in person. These and 
many similar ])uhlic demonstiations convinced 
music Io\eis of the extiaoidinaiy merit of the 
new invention, but the high coat of the leproduc- 
ing apparatus, as ^^ell as of the perforated rolls, 
jiroved a serious obstacle 111 the way of making 
these improved automatic instruments univer- 
sally popular These records, however, are of in- 
calculable value, because they preserve for 
posterity the actual art of the greatest pianists 
and organists, some of whom already have 
])assed away, as Carrefio, Essipov, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Iteisenauer, Saint-Saens, Guilmant, and 
other well-known artists 

Just as these means of recording for piano and 
organ had been perfected, there arose a powerful 
rival in the phonograph, through the rapid and 
marvelous development of which it ultimately 
became possible to achieve the same artistic re- 
sults, not only with the piano and organ, but in 
the entire field of vocal and instrumental music, 
and at a much lower cost. 

It may be said, up to 1914, satisfactory records 
had been made only of solo v^oices or solo 
instruments. The accompaniment, whether for 
piano or orchestra, left much to be desired in 
regard to tonal quality, clearness, and proper 
balance with the solo part. Reproductions of 
choruses sounded blurred, while orchestral rec- 
ords failed to reproduce the timbre of the dif- 
ferent instruments. Especially wonderful is the 
progress made since then, even with the old 


acoustical method of recording, in the reproduc- 
tion of orchestral masses, so that in the best 
records a practiced ear could detect such subtle 
differences in timbre as between an oboe and 
an English horn. The year 1925 wrought a com- 
plete revolution, when the new process of electri- 
cal recording made possible the absolutely perfect 
leproduction of all kinds of music, from the solo 
voice or instrument to the largest vocal or in- 
strumental mass-effects. Until tlien, all attempts 
toward obtaining the genuine, full piano tone 
had failed, but the new piocess solved this vex- 
ing problem. Simultaneously with this advance 
in recording came an equally impoiiaiit advance 
in reproducing through the invention of the 
oithophonic phonogiaph. Several subsequent 
improvements affected only the details of mechan- 
ical operation (elimination of scratching, suhsti* 
tution of house-current for batteries, etc.). 
From the very beginning, tone-quality, tonal 
balance, diffeientiation of timbre, sound volume, 
and dynamic shading were iierfect, so that fur- 
ther improvement in these respects seems im- 
possible. 

Almost from the day of its inception, broad- 
casting by radio became an important factor 
111 the dissemination of good music. The tiist 
conceit heard over the ladio was broadcast 
by Station KDKA in Bittsburgh, on Nov. 3, 
1920, and soon stations all over the country 
were bioadcasting music. The beginning was 
made with dance music and popular songs of 
the day, but before long, m 1 espouse to numeioiis 
requests, symphony concerts and entire operatic 
perfoimancea were broadcast. The demand "tor 
the better music rapidly assumed such propor- 
tions that managers, especially those of famous 
artists, fearing a decrease of attendance at con- 
certs, inserted a clause m all contracts restrain- 
ing their artists from giving their sei vices 
giatis. Composers and publishers also began 
to demand payment of the usual fees on nil 
works controlled by them. These demands the 
ladio companies declaied themselves unable to 
meet, as they derived no income whatever from 
the host of listeners. The result was that, dur- 
ing the last months of 1923, there was a decided 
dearth of good music tiansmitted by radio. 
The broadcasting comjianies, however, soon de- 
velo])ed a new and very lucrative system of ad- 
vertising by radio, which enabled them not only 
to maintain a regular staff of artists for serious 
concerts, but also to pay liaiidsoine fees for the 
seiv ices of world-famous aitists. In 1927 Walter 
Damiosch resigned the conductorship of the New 
York Symphony Oi chest ra to accept the post as 
general musical director of the National Broad- 
casting Company, devoting his entire time to 
giving symphony conceits over the radio. Among 
the great symphony orchestras who regularly 
broadcast a certain number of their concerts are 
those of Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and San Fiancisco, 
while the Chicago Opeia Company, during its 
regular season, has arranged for a certain night 
t'very week to put on the air an act or two of 
its regular performance. 

MUSICAL BEGOKDS. See Music, Meehan- 
ical Reproduction. 

MUSIC WEEK. See Music, Community 
Music. 

MUSIL, mdb'sll, Alois (1868- ). A 

Czechoslovak Orientalist (see Vol XVI). In 
1914-15 he continued his exjilorations in the 
deserts of northern Arabia and southern Meso- 
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potamia, and in 1919 he became a professor in 
the UniverHity of Prague. The American Geo- 
graphical Society published his accounts of his 
exjilorations, in English, in seven volumes 
(192(>~28); The Northern Hegdz; Arabia Dee- 
crta; The Middle Euphrates ; Palmyrena; Norths 
em Aegd; The Manners and Customs of the 
EivaJa liedoutns; and Topographical Itineraries 
of Exploration in Arabia and Mesopotamia. He 
also wrote Zur Zeitgcschichte von Arabien 
(1918). 

MirSSOLINI, nifis'so-lPnl, Benito (1883- 
). An Italian statesman who was born at 
Predappio, near Forli, and educated at the 
noinial schools of Eorlimpopoli and the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne (Switzerland). A Marxian 
socialist, he was expelled from Switzerland be- 
cause of his propaganda in 1904, and later from 
Austria, wlieie he aided Cesaie Battisti in the 
editing of II Popolo of Trent. He returned to 
Forli, started Lotta di Clause (1911), and then 
edited Avanti in Milan (1912-14) A director 
of the Italian Communist Patty, he was expelled 
from it 111 1914 when he urged that Italy enter 
the World War against the Central Powers. 
He started the Popolo d* Italia the next year to 
spread his ideas, and fought in the Wai as a 
corporal in the hcrsaglieri until February, 1917, 
when he was seveiely wounded, decorated, and 
later discharged. On Mar. 23, 1919, he founded 
the first “Fascio di Combattimento,” later to be 
known collectively as the Fascisti. to suppress 
the wave of Bolshevism that was sweeping over 
the country. Many returning officers and sol- 
diers rallied to his support, and by 1922 there 
weie 4,000,000 Fascisti. 'J'hroiighout 1922 con- 
ditions bordering on anarchy prevailed, due to 
the Fascist-Communist battle and the friction 
between the Fascists and the Government At 
the Fascist congress at Naples (October 24), the 
jmity demanded that Mussolini head the govern- 
ment, whereupon the cabinet resigned and the 
King chose him Premier on Oct. 30, 1922. At 
first, his policies were conciliatory, his cabinet 
including members of the other parties. He 
soon concentrated power 111 the hands of the 
Fascist Party, howevei, himself becoming Min- 
ister of Foreign Aifaiis and of the Intcrioi. By 
1927 he had added the portfolios of war, marine, 
aviation and corporations, giving him seven of 
the 13 posts in the cainnet 

He changed the electoral law so that the 
majority paity received two thirds of the seats 
in Parliament, thus assuring Fascist control of 
the government, suppressed the opposition press 
and organizations, socialism and freemasonry, 
and limited the right of free speech On the 
other hand, he lessened direct taxes, made labor- 
ing conditions more reasonable, inspired the peo- 
ple to save, and everywhere insisted on efficient 
and punctual seivice, which transfoimed Italy 
into an up-to-date and prosperous state. In 


foreign affairs, he occasionally aroused foreign 
criticism, as in his occupation of Corfu in 1923, 
but in general, he was active in making treaties 
of friendship and commerce, and enlarging 
Italy’s influence in the countries around the 
Mediterranean. 

On Feb. 11, 1929, he and Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Papal Secretary of State, signed a treaty 
settling the 69 year dispute between Italy and 
the Papacy, and ending the “imprisonment” of 
the Pope. The concordat was later ratified by 
both parties. It provided for the establishment 
of the Vatican City, as an independent territory, 
considered neutral and inviolable and governed 
solely by the Pope. On Sept. 12, 1929, he yielded 
seven of his nine cabinet posts, retaining the 
Premiership and the portfolio of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Mussolini wrote Giovanni Buss, Tren- 
tino visto da un Socialista; Diario di guerra 
(1920); Diutuma (1924); La nuova politioa 
delT Halm (3 vols., 1926) ; II nuova Stato 
unitario italiano (1927); and My Autobi- 
ography (1928) ; published many volumes of 
his speeches, and edited, with Margherita Sar- 
fatti, Gerarchia, a Fascist monthly in which he 
usually wrote the leaders. Consult The Life of 
Benito Mussoliniy by Margherita Sarfatti (trans. 
1026) , The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy, by 
Gaetano Salveniini ( 1927 ) ; Benito Mussolini — 
the Man, by V. J. Bordeaux (1927) ; Mussolini 
and the Eew Italy, by Alexander Kobertson 
(1928); and Mussolini the Man of Destiny, by 
Vittorio E. de Fioriti (1928). See Italy, 
History, and Fascism. 

MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA. See Kemal 
Pasha 

MUTATION THEOBY. See Evolution; 
Zoology 

MUZZEY, David Saville (1870- ). An 

American historian and author, born at licx- 
ington. Mass , and educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
and Columbia universities, and in Berlin and 
Pans. After serving as tutor in mathematics 
at Robert College in Constantinople for one 
year, he became a teacher of Latin and Greek 
in the Ethical Culture School of New York. In 
1905 he was appointed head of the department 
of history at Barnard College and was succes- 
sively associate, associate professor, and pro- 
fessor (1920-23). After 1923 he was graduate 
professor of American History at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was a member of seveial learned 
societies and wrote Rise of the New Testament 
(1900); Spiritual Heroes (1902); Beginners* 
Latin Book (1907); American History (1911); 
State, Church, and School in France (1911); 
Life of Thomas Jefferson (1918); The United 
States of America (1922-24); History of the 
A mcrican People ( 1 927 ) . The American Adven- 
ture, 2 vols. (1927). 

MYCEN.iE. See yABCU.^OLOGY. 
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N anking incident, see S. Vincenzo mole and the conatruction of new 
China, under History. docks for large transatlantic liners. In 1927, 

NANSEN, nlLn'sen, Fridtjof 8686 vessels of 9,071,731 tonnage entered the 
(1801- ). A Norwegian Arc- port, and 8597 vessels of 9,082,322 tonnage were 

tic explorer (see Vol. XVI). cleared. In carrying out the Fascist progiarnme 
He was chairman of the Norwegian of the development of electrical lesouices, in- 
Association for the League of Nations in 1918, dustry has prospered. The Societal Meridionale 
and in 1920 he was ask^ by the Council of the di Klettricith has undertaken harnessing the 
League to investigate problems in connection with mountain streams of the Sila in Calabiia, and 
the repatriation of prisoners of war. On this a central station of 30,000 horse power has been 
subject, he prepared an exhaustive report and established at Vigliena to furnish additional 
then supervised the work of returning 450,000 energy to Naples. Staple industries, such as 
prisoners to their homes. From 1921 to 1923, he hemp and cotton, have improved plants, and the 
had general charge of the direction of relief for manufacture of steel and silk has been revived. 
Russian refugees, and in 1921-23 was in charge of The Riblioteca Nazionale, formerly housed in 
famine relief work in Russia, receiving the Nobel the Musco Nazionale, has been removed to the 
Peace Piize for this woik (1922). The League Royal Palace which in 1920 was presented to 
of Nations again called on him to supervise its re- the nation. It contains 400,000 volumes, 8000 
lief work among 1,500,000 Greek and Armenian manuscripts, and many rare specimens of eaily 
refugees e\|)elled from Asia Minor after the war German and Italian printing. The Lucchesi- 
between Greece and Tuikey in 1922. In 1925 Palli Library, consisting mainly of music and 
he was elected rector of St. Andrew’s University, dramatic works, also has been installed in the 
Scotland. He worked for international arbitra- palace. A gallery of modern art has been estab- 
tion, and in 1927 became Norway’s representative lished in the recoiisti uctod Castel Nuovo, the 
on the diaaimament committee of the ].<eague histone fortress of the Angevin and Aiagonese 
of Nations. He visited the United States in dynasties. The nucleus of the collection, con- 
1928, where he announced plans for further ev- sisting of 39 pictures and 10 pieces of modern 
plorations of the Arctic regions by dirigible, sculpture, was piesented by King Victoi 
His later works include Spitahergen (1922); Emanuel. In 1928 the municipality of Naples 
Importing Days in Wild horway (1926) ; Hunting appropriated 2.000,000 lire so that the excava- 
and Adt^enfure in the Arctic (1925) ; Ad/centure tion of Herculaneum might be resumed. 
and Other Papers \ and Armenia and the NASHVILLE. The capital of Tennessee. 

Vear Hasty the result of his study of the Armen- The population lose from 110,364 in 1910 to 1 18,- 
ian problem for the League of Nations (1928). 342 in 1920 and to 139,600 in 1928, by estimate 
NAPHTHA. See Petroleum. of the Bureau of the Census. The aiea is 21.5 

NAPLES. The largest city and most im- square miles In 1924-27 the city, in cooperation 
Iiortant seapoit of Italy. The population in with Davidson County and the State of Tennes- 
1928 was estimated to be 966,423. Under the see, erected a $2,225,000 Wai Memorial. In ad- 
Fascist regime, the aspect of the city has gieatly dition to housing many State offices, this build- 
changed. The squalor and poverty, character- ing serves as a museum of the Tennessee Historic 
istic of Naples for centuries, have been out- Society and the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
wardly abolished, and slum sections are giving It occupies two blocks in the centre of the city 
place to broad, new streets lined with lofty build- and is suiiounded by two additional blocks which 
ings of ferro-coiici ete. The old, picturesque have been turned into a park. Between 1921 
quarter of San Lucia has vanished entirely. On and 1925, an exact leplica of the Parthenon at 
the site of the old fish market is the Via Nazario Athens (except in the material employed) was 
Sauro, and a fine new thoroughfare, the Via erected in Centennial Paik, replacing the tempo- 
Santa Lucia, is lined with modem shops. Ainbi- rary structure which had been constructed for the 
tious building schemes have been put into execu- Tennessee Centennial Exposition of 1897. The cost 
tion to take care of the dispossessed tenants of of the building was appioximately $2,500,000; 
the slum sections, and in the suburbs garden the interior is being jiiepared to house an art 
cities consisting almost entirely of workmen’s gallery. Nashville is a city of diversified indus- 
dwellings are springing up. These improve- tries, leading the South in the manufacture of 
ments have been largely the result of the law wheat products, stoves, shoes, furniture, lumber, 
passed in June, 1926, authorizing the Govern- rayon, and many other products. In 1925, 10,- 
ment to regulate the unification of various de- 549 ])ersons were employed in approximately 600 
partments for the purpose of carrying out public manufacturing establishments and leceived $9,- 
works and of adopting measures for “the im- 691,000 in wages; the value of products manu- 
provement of the economic, hygienic, and social factored was $79,331,000. Nashville prints moic 
condition of the south of Italy and the islands.” religious periodicals than any other city in the 
Vast port improvements have been undertaken United States and is the leading printing centre 
in order that Naples might retain her title as of the South. Old Hickory, an industrial city 
the most important seafiort of Italy. The of 12,000 persons, is located on tbe site of the 
programme which was inaugurated in 1924 powder plant erected by the United States gov- 
included prolongation of the outer wall of the ernment during the War. Nashville is important 
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as an educational centre, being known as “the 
AthenH of tlie South/* In 1928 it had 40 public 
schools and 38 universities, colleges, and pre- 
paratory schools, the latter group having com- 
bined assets of more than $28,000,000. Bank 
clearings in 1928 amounted to $1,199,465,000. 
The assessed valuation of property in 1927 was 
$165,235,000; the net debt was $14,831,000. 

NATAL PBO VINCE. See South Africa, 
Union of. 

NATHAN, Geokoe Jean (1882- ). An 

American author and dramatic critic, born in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and educated at Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of Bologna, Italy, 
He was dramatic critic, with Huneker, of Puck 
(1915-16), and of the Smart Set Magaztne 
(1908-23). During 1914-23 he was editor of 
Smart Set with H. L. Mencken, and in 1924 he 
started with Mencken a new magazine. The Amer- 
ican Mercury, of which he has been contributing 
editor since 1925 His knowledge of the French, 
German, and Fnglish stage, and his keen observa- 
tion, perspicacity, and discriminating sense of 
humor, have made him one of the leaders in 
criticism in the United States. He has been an 
editorial contributor to the London Daily Mail 
and the London Sunday Chronicle. Some of his 
books are The Eternal Mystery (1913) ; Another 
Book on the Theatre (1916); Bottoms Up 
(1917); Mr. (leorge Jean Nathan Presents 
(1917), A Book Without a Title (1918); The 
Popular Theatre (1918) ; Comedians All (1919) ; 
Beliogaholus, with H. L. Mencken (1920); The 
American Credo, with H. L. Mencken (1920); 
The Theatre, the Drama, the Girls (1921) ; The 
Critic and the Drama (1922); The World in 
Palscface (1923); Materia Crituia (1924); The 
Autobiography of an Attitude (1925); The 
House of Satan (1926); The New American 
Credo (1927); Land of the Pilgrims* Pride 
(1927) , Art of the Night (1928), and Monks are 
Monks (1929). 

NATHAN, Robert (1894- ). An Amer- 

ican author, born in New York City. He was 
educated in private schools in the United States 
and Switzerland and took graduate courses at 
Harvard. His published writings include Peter 
Kindred (1919); Autumn (1920); Youth Grows 
Old (1922); The Puppet Master (1923); Jonah 
(1925); The Fiddler in Barly (1926); The 
Woodcutter's House (1927); The Bishop's Wife 
(1928). He also composed songs and a sonata 
for the violin 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

A body of American scientists, incoiporated in 
1863, for the purpose of investigating, examin- 
ing, experimenting in, and reporting on any sub- 
ject of art, when called on by any department of 
the government. The activities of the Academy 
dining the period from 1914 were varied and 
important. The National Research Council, 
with John J. Carty as chairman, was established 
in 1916 as a result of a movement to mobilize 
the nation’s science for industrial progress and 
military efficiency. An investigation of the Pan- 
ama Canal slides also was made in 1916. At the 
annual meeting at Johns Hopkins University in 
1918, the principal subjects of discussion were 
technical, and pertained to chemistry, astron- 
omy, medicine and other sciences. In the autumn 
of 1919, a meeting was held at Yale, and was 
addressed by W. M. Davis on the subject of four 
cliff islands in the coral seas; by C. B. Daven- 
port and A. *1. Love, on defects found in drafted 
men; and by .lohn M. Clarke, on some restora- 


tions of distinct vertebrates. At the annual 
meeting in 1921, which was held in Washington, 
an interesting paper was read by Maude Slye 
on the influence of heredity on the incidence of 
cancer. In the following year, 11. F. Osborne 
read a paper entitled “Recent Discoveries on the 
Antiquity of Man,” and J. S. Ames addressed 
the meeting on the subject “Recent Progiess in 
Aeronautics.” The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which appropriated $6,000,000 in 1922, 
and friends of the Academy and Council, made 
possible the erection of a building for the Na- 
tional Academy and the National Research 
Council in Washington At the autumn meet- 
ing in 1928, held at Union College, Schenectady, 
New York, C. F. Ketterding, vice president of 
the General Motors Company, and a newly 
elected member of the Academy, discussed com- 
bustion experiments in explosion-typc engines, 
which were being carried out in the hope of 
doubling the efliciency of the coal supply. Dr. 
K. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting engineer of 
the General Electric Company, desciibed experi- 
ments which had been carried on to determine 
a method of depth sounding in the air by means 
of a radio echo, to enable aviators to know 
their exact altitude over mountains, tree tops, 
or buildings, and to land in fogs; and Professor 
Harlow Shapley of Haivard Observatory an- 
nounced his discovery of the centie or nucleus 
of the universe, which is in the constellation 
Sagittarius. In 1928 the academy also indorsed 
the calendar of thirteen months, which would 
be moie simple than the Gregorian calender 
now in use. 

The Academy awards several piizes and medals 
in recognition of prominent contiiliutions to 
science, and giants in aid of reseaiches arc made 
fiom the income from tiust funds administered 
by the Academy. Its publications include Mem- 
oirs, Bibliographical Memoirs, and Proceedings, 
The president in 1928 was T. H. Morgan. 

NATIONAL AEBONAUTIC FEDERA- 
TION. See Aeronautics. 

NATIONAL ARMY. See Armies and Army 
Organization. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
COUNCIL. See Roman Catholic Church. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTS. See Armies 
AND Army Organization 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE United States. An organization com- 
posed of persons actively engaged in educational 
work and others interested in education. The 
association was organized at Philadelphia, Aug. 
26, 1857, as the National Teachers’ Association, 
incorporated by Congress on .June 30, 1907, 
under its present name, and reorganized in June, 
1920, at the annual meeting, to provide for a 
representative assembly of delegates from State 
and local educational associations. During the 
years 1914-1928, the association worked ac- 
tively for the establishment of a Department of 
Education in the Government, with a Secretary 
of Education in the President’s cabinet. It also 
sponsored legislation providing for increased 
educational opportunities for American chil- 
dren; higher standards of training for teachers; 
and gave assistance to State and local afllliated 
associations in securing needed legislation and 
in promoting their interests. 

The association published the monthly Jour- 
nal, established in 1921, to set forth its policies 
and programmes and to bring before the public 
and those inteiested in education the new na- 
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tional and international movements in education ; 
Research Bulletins, containing statistical iiifor- 
matioii on educational subjects; Proceedings, the 
annual report, and numerous other reports on 
its activities. The work of the association was 
carried on by 18 departments, each having its 
own officers, and by 20 committees actively at 
work on professional problems. Two conventions 
are held annually, a summer meeting which 
serves as a clearing house for educational ideas, 
and reviews the progress of the year in educa- 
tion, and a winter meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence which convenes the last week 
in February. The 1928 winter meeting was held 
in Boston, Mass., the summer meeting in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 1-0, with an attendance of 
more than 10,000. The 1929 convention was held 
dining the first week in July, at Atlanta, Ga , 
while the Department of Supei intendence held 
its convention at Cleveland, Ohio. The finances 
of the Association were embodied in two funds, 
the current and the permanent, the latter 
amounting in 1928 to $433,828 00, the receipts 
foi the year ending May 31, having been $433,- 
842.93 The eiiiollment as of Jan. 1, 1928, was 
181,350. The headquarters of the Association 
weie maintained at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Officers elected foi 1928-29 were 
riesidcnt, Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, Mo ; secre- 
taiy, J W. Crabtree, Washington; and treasurer, 
Heniy J^/ester Smith, Bloomington, Indiana. 

NATIONAL FORESTS. Sec Forestry. 
NATIONAL GUARI). See Armies and 
Army Orcianization 

NATIONAL ORIGINS. See Immigration. 

NATIONAL PARKS. See Parks, Na- 

TIOAAL 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. See 

Nation \L Academy of Sciencfs. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. A co- 
ojieiativc, noncommercial organization estab- 
lished in 1913 as an outgiowth of the safety 
congiess held under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Engineeis in Milwaukee 
the ])revious >ear. The council consists of an 
association of coinjianies and individuals active 
111 piomoting safety 111 iiidustiial establishments, 
on the stieets, and in the homes. Annual meet- 
ings are held in wdiich matters relating to this 
object aie discussed. With an enlarged niem- 
bershif) in 1924, the circulation of the monthly 
magazine, National Bafvty News, rose, as did 
that of the vaiious pamphlets of the organiza- 
tion The engineering section merged with the 
American Society of Safety Engineers during 
the year. In belialf of public safety. Secretary 
of Conimeice Hoover ai ranged for seven national 
committees to study and lefiort upon stieet and 
highway problems. The annual meeting was 
held at Louisville, Ky. In 1925 the council, 
which made a particular effort to establish 
community safety organizations, issued a report 
of its public accident statistics. Carrying on 
the work of local organizations, eight community 
safety suivcys weie made during 1920. The 
education division, with the aid of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
employs thousands of specialists to teach acci- 
dent prevention in schools and universities. 
The annual meeting of the council v^as held in 
Chicago in 1927. By 1928 the council published, 
ill addition to the National Hafetp News, Public 
Safety, for public officials, Safety Education, for 
schools, and Safe Worker, which was distributed 
monthly among workers. The industrial paper 


reaches nearly 10,000,000 persons, representing 
about 150 occupations. The council is supported 
by membership dues, the income m 1928 being 
approximately $000,000, and it also received 
contributions from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
At the annual conference in New York in 1928, 
Henry A. Reninger was elected president, and 
W. II. Cameron managing diicctor; the latter 
is also in charge of the executive ofticers at 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, 111. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Mltsic, Orchestras, 

NATURAL GAS. I'he natural-gas industry 
has been the target of conservation pessimists for 
a number of years. Dire prophecies as to the 
life and stability of the industiy have been made 
fiom its earliest histoiy. In spite of the j)roph- 
ecies, the industry has continued to grow. 
Each year since 1922 has marked the establish- 
ment of a new high lecord of consumption Jn 
1929 more than 2500 miles of new high-pressure 
long-distance gas mains were undci construction. 
Reserves of natural gas were considerably cn- 
laiged in 1927 and 1928 by important discoveries 
in northern Louisiana, east and west IVxas, the 
Texas Panhandle, and California Montana re- 
cently enteied the list of important natural -gas 
jiroducing States with the discfivery of gas in 
the vicinity of Sweet Grass and the starting of 
a pipe line to Great Falls. 

Tn 1913 the consumption of natural gas in 
the United States w^as 581,898,239,000 cubic feet. 
By 1928 this total had increased to 1568 billion 
cubic feet. Of the 1928 total, 321 billion cubic 
feet were purchased by domestic consumers, com- 
paied witli 1247 billion cubic teet pui chased by 
industrial consumeis. In 1914 the leading pio- 
ducing States were West Viiginia, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Calitornia. By 1928 
Louisiana, Texas, and Montana had become of 
con esponding importance. Statistics indicated 
that the largest propoition of natural-gas pro- 
duction was shifting from the Eastern Middle- 
Atlantic States to the Southwestern, mid- 
continent States. The leading jiroducing States 
in 1928 with their output in billion cubic feet 
weie Oklahoma, 321; Texas, 302; California, 
246, Louisiana, 228; and West Virginia, 163. 

In addition to domestic and industrial uses 
of natuial gas as fuel, an imi>ortaiit branch of 
the industry was the manufactuie of gasoline 
fiom natural gas. The natural-gas gasoline in- 
dustry firmly established itself during 1927 as 
an important source of motor fuel, 8 51 per cent 
of the total motor fuel produced during 1927 
being natural-gas gasoline. In 1911, when the 
U. S Geological Suivey collected its statistics 
for gasoline from natuial gas for the first time, 
it was reported that the year’s production of 
gasoline thus obtained amounted to 7,425,839 
gallons. The output of natural -gas gasoline in 
1927 was 1,627,600,000 gallons, an increase of 20 
per cent over the output of 1926, whereas the 
corresponding increase in production of gasoline 
by refineiies amounted to but 10 per cent. 

Califoinia w^as the largest contributor to the 
increase in output, the increase for this region 
being 25 per cent over that of 1926. The deep 
sands, with rich gas, in the Los Angeles Basin 
were the principal sources of this increased jiio- 
duction. A total of 1102 plants were engaged 
in the production of natural-gas gasoline in 
1926. This gasoline was produced bv what is 
known as the compression process, which in 1926 
accounted for 243,084,000 gallons; but the ab- 
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sorption and combined compression-absorption 
processes, which accounted for 1,099,891,000 pi- 
lous; and by the drip and miscellaneous other 
processes, by which 20,115,000 gallons were 
manufactured. 

The production of carbon black from natural gas 
also 18 an important industry, the output of the 
United States in 1927 amounting to 198,429,000 
pounds valued at the plants at $10,955,000, or 
an average of 6.5 cents per pound. This pro- 
duction of carbon black used natural gas es- 
timated at 144,087,000 M cubic feet. Louisiana, 
oi more specifically the Monroe district of that 
State, with 124,188,000 jiounds, and Texas with 
60,390,000 pounds of carbon black were the lead- 
ing States in production. Carbon black is the 
basis of printing ink. 

NATURAL SELECTION. See Zoology, 
Evolution. 

NAUMANN, nou'man, (Joseph) Friedkich 
(1800-1919). A German publicist, prominent 
in the war literature of his country (see VoL. 
XVT). His last works were Bulgarten und Mit~ 
teleuropa (1914); Deutschland und Frankretoh 
( 1914) ; M%t teleuropa, the famous work in which 
he outlined a \aHt central Eurojiean empire for 
Germany (1915) ; Wte Wir Vns tm Knege Ver- 
andem (1910); Krtegs und Hetmats Chromk, 
in collaboration with Dr. Gertrud BAumer 
(1916-17); Dcr Weg zum Tolkstaat (1918); 
and iicstalien und (lestalter (1919). 

NAURU. See Pacific Ocean Islands. 

NAVAL AERONAUTICS. See Navies of 
THE World, United States : Aeronautics. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. See Ship- 
building AND Naval Architecture. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. See Navies of the 
World; Vessel, Naval; Gun, Naval; Gun- 
nery, Naval, Navigation; Projectiie. 

NAVAL VESSEL. See Vessel, Naval, 

NAVIES or THE WORLD. In the follow- 
ing paragiapha, all of the navies of the world 
possessing any fighting value are briefly de- 
scribed as regards national status, peisonnel, 
and average budget (where an average can be 
given). When the condition of the seivice seems 
to lequire it, some comment is made. In all 
cases, a list of ships is supplied. The dates in 
parentheses, following the words, “battleship,” 
“cruiser,” destroyer,” etc., are the yeais in which 
the vessels were launched. Unless otherwise 
stated, the tonnages are the normal designed dis- 
placements as given out officially by the various 
navy departments and are supposed to represent 
the displacement of the vessels in light seagoing 
trim Jn some countries, this means that only 
half, or less, of the full amount of fuel and 
stoics are on board; in other countries, such as 
the United States, more than two-thirds. Full- 
load tonnage means the displacement when all 
fuel and stores that can be carried are on board. 
Standard tonnage is the same as full load except 
that no fuel or reserve feed water is on board; in 
some cases, it is less than 80 per cent of the full- 
Joad displacement. The tonnage given for sub- 
marines is the displacement when cruising on 
the suifaee. The submerged displacement is 20 
to 50 per cent greater than this 

Argentina. The navy is a department of the 
Government under the control of the Minister 
of Marine. The personnel consists of about 800 
officers and petty officers and 8500 men. The 
reserve is reported to include about 8000 officers 
and men and the special reserve, 10,000. The 
navy yards are at Buenos Aiies, Puerto Belgrano 


(Bahia Blanca), and Rio Santiago. The fleet 
consists of 2 dreadnaught battleships of 27,600 
tons, armed with 12 12-inch guns, completed 
in 1914, repaired and partly modernized in 1924- 
26; four armored cruisers of 6840 to 700 tons, 
launched 1895-97, but repaired, refitted, and 
partly modernized 1927-29; two new light cruis- 
ers of 6800 standard tons, building (1929) in 
Italy; one old protected cruiser of 4780 tons, 
launched 1895, recently repaired and refitted; 
one training ship of 2850 tons, launched 1898, re- 
paired and refitted in 1926; two old coast-defense 
ships of 2300, launched 1800-91, recently re- 
paired; five destrojTr leaders of 1520 to 1650 
tons, 4 launched 1925-1928, 1 building; 4 destroy- 
ers of 950 tons and 3 of 340 tons; 3 submarines 
of 775-920 tons, 3 gunboats of 1100 tons; and a 
large number of transports as well as small 
craft. 

Australia. Since the reorganization of the 
British colonial system, the Australian naval 
force has become the Iloyal Australian Navy. 
Upon the conclusion of the World W^ar, as a 
measure of economy, the fleet was rapidly re- 
duced. In 1924 the public attitude changed 
and a new naval programme was adopted. This 
consisted of 2 10,000-ton light cruisers, 2 

large submarines, of 1400/1800 tons, and an air- 
craft carrier. The cruisers and submarines were 
built in England and arri\ed in Australia in 
1928. The'aircraft earner was built at Sydney 
and completed early in 1929. The other vessels 
of the navy aie 2 light cruisers of 5400 and 
5560 tons, launched 1915 and 1918; 3 seagoing 
mine sweepcis of 1200 to 1250 tons, launched 
1915; 1 destrojer leader of 1666 tons (1917); 
11 destroyers of 700 to 1075 tons (1909-19); 1 
depot and repair ship of 3470 tons (1916); 2 
fuel ships of 7806 and 9700 tons (1910 and 
1920) ; 1 depot and receiving ship of 5880 tons 
(1902); 1 surveying ship of 1.320 tons (1918); 
some small ciaft. The navy yard on Cockatoo 
Island, Sydney, is being enlarged and an aviation 
field and station added. The total personnel 
of the navy, officers and men, is said to be 5000, 
of which about 300 arc officers. 

Austria. The navy is a branch of the Min- 
istry of Defense The only vessels are 4 patiol 
boats on the Danube. 

Belgium. The Belgian Navy was disestab- 
lished in 1927. One gunboat is retained for 
fishery protection. 

Brazil. The bead of the navy department is 
the Minister of Marine. Following the recom- 
mendation of the recent commission, composed 
of officers of the U. S. Navy, the depaitmcnt 
has been reorganized and is now divided into 
the bureaus of ordnance, marine engineering, 
material, personnel, communications, health, and 
supplies. The personnel consists of about 207 
commissioned officers, 254 junior and warrant 
officers, and 3075 petty officers and men The 
fleet is composed of 2 battleships of 19,500 tons 
(12 12-inch guns), launched in 1908-09 but 
quite recently repaired and modernized; 1 ar- 
mored coast defense ship of 3200 tons (1899) , 3 
protected cruisers of 3100 to 3450 tons, launched 
1896-1909 but recently repaired and modernized; 
11 destroyers of 560 to 950 tons (1908-13); 1 
Bubinaiine of 1390/1884 tons (1927) ; 3 sub- 
marines of 250/305 tons (1913-14); 1 subma- 
rine carrier, depot, docking, and salvage ship 
of 4100 tons; 2 fuel ships (1 building) ; 1 river 
monitor of 470 tons; a number of river gun- 
boats and other small craft. 
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Bulgaria. The navy is a branch of the Min- 
istry of War and Marine. Under the terms of 
the Treaty of Peace, Bulgaria is permitted to 
maintain no armed naval force exeej)t 4 fast 
patrol and 0 vedette boats on the Danube for 
police and preventive duties. 

Canada. The head of the Koyal Canadian 
Navy is the Director of the Naval Service, on© 
of the branches of the Ministry of National 
Defense. The personnel of the navy in 1928 
consisted of 70 ofReers and 600 men in the active 
force; 70 officers and 430 men in the naval re- 
serve; and 70 officers and 830 men in the naval 
volunteer reserve. Seven officers and 26 petty 
officers and men are lent by the British Navy. 
Ten officers and 150 men will be added to the 
active force when two new destroyers, building 
in England, are received. The vessels of the 
navy compnse 2 destioyers of 1075 tons (1918- 
19) and 4 mine sweepers of the trawler class of 
136 net registered tons, and built in 1918. 

Chile. The head of the Chilean Navy is the 
Minister of Marine. The piincipal dockyard 
is at Talcahuano, where are located large dry 
docks, repair shops, the training establishment, 
and the guiineiy, toipedo, and submarine schools. 
The other navy jard is at Valparaiso, wheie aie 
located the naval academy and schools for coast 
artillery, communications, navigation, and arti- 
ficers The law of Febiuary, 1924, fixed the 
personnel of the navy at 662 olhcois, 5771 
enlisted men, and 969 \olunteers. The fleet con- 
sists of the battleship, Almira nte Latorre (101.3— 
28, ()()() tons — 10 14-inch guns) ; 1 old coast 

defense Inittlosliip (1890 — reconstructed 1909) of 
6902 tons; 1 armored cniisei (189(5 — ^rebuilt 
1910) of 7050 tons, and 1 of 8500 tons (1897— 
rebuilt 1919-20) ; 3 old protected cruiseis of 
3400 to 4500 tons (1893-97 — partly rebuilt 
since); 1 training ship of 2500 tons (1898 — re- 
built 1923-24) ; 3 subniariiies of 1400/1800 tons 
(building 1929); 6 submarines of 3(54/435 tons 
(191.5-17), 6 destroyers of 1430 tons (building 
1929); 2 destioyeis of 1430 tons (1911-14); 
3 destroyer leaders of about 1730 tons (1911- 
15) ; 3 transports of 1124 to 6010 gloss tons; 
and several gunboats and other small vessels. 

China. Until the Nationalist or some other 
government absolutely controls the entire sea- 
coast of China, the navy will proiialdy continue 
to exist in its present inefficient condition. There 
is not now, and never has been, a navy dejiart- 
meiit worthy of the name. The fleet is sufiposed 
to consist of 6 eruiseis (1897-1011) of 2800 to 
4500 tons; 3 destroyers (1895-1912) of 400 
tons; 6 or 8 torpedo boats of 50 to 100 tons; 
3 torpedo gunboats (1895—1902) ; about 25 gun- 
boats and river gunboats (1903-20) of 1.50 
to 850 tons; 1 traiis])ort and 1 training shij)— 
each of 1700 tons. Probably, the hulls, engines, 
boilers, and guns of these vessels are in very 
poor condition. 

Colombia. The navy is a branch of the Min- 
istry of War. It consists of gunboats which 
are designed to assist in the suppression of in- 
cipient revolution or to effect coast-guard patrol 
Tnese are 1 seagoing gunboat (1896) of 643 
tons; 2 river gunboats (1897 and 1905) of 400 
tons; 3 coast-guard patrol vessels (1925) of 
about 300 tons, and a number of small coast- 
guard boats. 

Cuba. The administration of the navy con- 
stitutes one of the branches of the Ministry of 
War and Marine. The personnel consists of 
about 1200 office! s and men. The recent ie{)orts 


give the following figures : line officers, 65 ; engi- 
neer officers, 49; paymasters, 8; surgeons, 8; 
judge advocates, 2, enlisted force, about 1050. 
The fleet consists of 2 small cruisers (1911) of 
2050 and 1200 tons; 6 gunboats (1900-1912) of 
80 to 500 tons; 1 transport (1890) of 3000 tons; 
6 coast-guaid boats (1890-1912) of 40 to 460 
tons; and 6 fast coast-guard boats (ex-submarine 
chasers — 1917-18) of 77 tons. A new building 
progi amine is proposed; it consists of 2 cruisers 
of 2500 and 5000 tons and 16 gunboats of 200 
to 900 tons. 

Denmark. The head of the navy is the 
Director General, Ministry of Marine, under the 
Minister of National Defense. The personnel 
consists of about 4000 of all ranks. The fleet 
comprises 5 aimored coast-defense vessels (1896- 
1918) of 2200 to 4200 tons; 3 small cruisers 
(1909-29) of 1300 tons; 23 torpedo boats (1907- 
29) of 105 to 300 tons; 14 submarines (1911- 
27) of 164 to 325 tons (surface displacement); 
a royal yacht of 1100 tons and several auxiliary 
vessels and small craft. 

Ecuador. The navy department is a part of 
the Ministry of War. The naval force consists 
of 1 gunboat (1896) of 750 tons, 1 (1884) of 
300 tons, and a few smaller vessels. 

Egypt. The naval foiee is under British 
control but operated under direction of the 
El?yptian government. It consists of 3 coast- 
guard gunboats (1902-26) of 610 to 947 tons 
and a small cruiser (1917) of 1290 tons. 

Estonia. The navy dei>artment is a part of 
the Ministry of War. The peisonnel is said to 
consist ot about 2100 oflicers and men, but this 
is probably an exaggeration. The naval force 
is composed of 2 destroyers (1915) of 1585 and 
1800 tons; 1 torpedo boat (1915) of 228 tons; 
5 gunboats of 141 to 1100 tons; 2 small mine 
layeis of 50 tons; and some tugs and other 
small craft. 

Finland. The navy department is a part of 
the Ministry of Defense. The personnel is com- 
posed of about 1300 ofliceis and men. The naval 
force consists of 2 gunboats (1918) of 342 tons 
and 2 ( 1892) of 420 tons; 2 torpedo boats (1899- 
1001 ) of 250 and 270 tons; 3 submarines (1929) 
of 450 tons (surface) ; and some small craft. 

France. The navy dcpaitment is the Min- 
istry of Marine. The Minister has general eon- 
tiol of the navy except as regards naval aviation 
which, together with the army aviation service, 
in 1928 was suddenly transfeircd to the newly 
constructed Air Ministry in a wave of dissatis- 
faction because the army and navy air services 
no longer held most of the aviation records, 
many being cai)tured by Italy — the French be- 
ing very jealous of that country’s successes. 
Recent French naval budgets have been steadily 
expanding from $.52,000,000 111 1925 to $113,000,- 
000 in 1929, largely due to construction of new 
10,000-ton cruiseis, destroyer leaders, destroyers, 
submarines, and auxiliary vessels, as well as the 
modernization of existing ships, building of the 
new naval academy, and the development of na- 
val aviation. The Freneh complained bitterly 
of the provisions of the Washington Conference 
of 1921 which restricted the tonnage of French 
capital ships to 175,000; and the French Parlia- 
ment did not give its assent — a grudging ap- 
proval — until 1923. And yet France was saved 
by the Washington Pact from descending to 
relative naval impotence. Furthermore, al- 
though the J^act permitted the French to re- 
place the battleship, Pans (wrecked in 1922), 
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and to lay down a 35,000-ton battleship in 1927 
and another in 1920, no plans have been made 
to do so; instead of this, the navy has ex- 
pended its money on the vessels mentioned (of 
which the tonnage is unrestricted by the Pact) 
and in attempting to modernize and improve 
old and ineffective ships. 

The authorized personnel of the navy in 1929 
consisted of 3832 officers and 67,600 men. The 
officers were: 16 vice admirals, 31 rear admirals, 
117 captains, 259 commanders, 360 lieutenant 
commanders, 800 lieutenants, 640 sub-lieu- 
tenants, 428 engineer officers of various ranks, 
183 naval constructors and designing engineers, 
135 ordnance engineers, 26 hydrographic engi- 
neers, 214 commissariat officers, 341 medical 
officers, 49 pharmacists, and 335 warrant officers. 
The vessels of the navy, including those under 
construction, are 3 battleships (1913) of 23,560 
tons (cariying 10 13 4-inoh guns); 3 battle- 
ships (1919) of 23,467 tons (12 12-inch guns) ; 3 
old battleships (1909) of 18,890 tons; 1 aircraft 
carrier (1927) of 21,800 tons; 1 aircraft carrier 
(no flying deck — 1929) of 10,000 tons; 5 old 
armored cruisers (1899^1908) of 9700 to 14,100 
tons; 7 light cruisers (3 completed, 4 building) 
of 10,000 tons; 3 light cruisers (1923-24) of 7880 
tons; 4 light cruisers (1911-16) of 3500 to 5500 
tons, 2 colonial service cruisers (building) of 
2500 tons; 54 gunboats and despatch vessels 
(1910-21) of 600 to 1490 tons; 5 river gunboats 
(1909-23) of 45 to 232 tons; 19 mine sweepers 
(1916-17) of 300 to 350 tons; 1 cruiser mine 
layer (building) of 5600 tons; 25 destroyer lead- 
ers (1916-29) of 2380 to 2900 tons; 62 de- 
stroyers (1911-29) of 340 to 1495 tons; 55 fiist- 
class submarines (1912-29) of 837 to 3250 tons 
surface displacement; 37 second-class sub- 
marines (1913-30) of 415 to 720 tons; 1 cadet 
training ship (building) of 6600 tons; 1 sub- 
marine depot ship (building) of 6000 tons; 1 
repair ship (1894) of 11,000 tons; 10 transports, 
supply ships, etc. (1913-20) of 485 to 3160 tons; 
9 patrol boats (1912-19) of 80 to 460 tons; 12 
fuel oil ships (1920-1929) of 4000 to 24,000 
tons when loaded; 1 armed yacht (1896) of 
1400 tons; and vaiious small torpedo boats, 
coastal motor boats, surveying ships, tugs, etc. 

Germany. The Gernian Navy is a branch of 
the Ministry of National Defense. The amount of 
the budget increased from 104,200,000 marks (1 
mark equals 23.8 cents) in 1924 to 210,000,000 
in 1928; but the statements of the budget are 
so drawn as to make its meaning doubtful to 
foieigners. About half the apjiropriations are 
“provisional,” which means that they may be ap- 
plied to any othei purpose than that for which 
they are voted. Also, according to French 
critics, the allotments for new construction are 
two to three times the proper figures. The 
organization and development of the German 
Navy seem to be planned for building, maintain- 
ing, and operating a great force when the 
present treaty restrictions are removed. The 
naval general staff is said to be composed of 17 
sections, each headed by an officer of rank, with 
several juniors. The bureaus into which the 
navy department is divided are maintained on a 
similar scale. The active list of officers of the 
navy is reported to be as follows: the executive 
branch consists of 1 admiral, 3 vice admirals, 8 
rear admirals, 39 captains, 24 commanders, 85 
lieutenant commandeis, 164 lieutenants, and 200 
junior lieutenants and ensigns; the engineer 
officers comprise 1 rear admiral, 4 captains, 4 


commanders, 19 lieutenant commanders, 44 lieu- 
tenants, 55 junior lieutenants, and 27 ensigns. 
The medical cor^ has 4 officers with the rank of 
rear admiral, ^e members of the pay, con- 
struction, and legal departments are “officials” 
and not officers. The total number of officers 
and men on the active list permitted by the peace 
treaty is 15,000. The vessels of the navy are 

8 old battleships (1902-03) of 13,200 tons— all 
of which have been thoroughly repaired and 
partly modernized: 1 battle cruiser (laid down 
1928) of 10,000 tons — the first of 4 to be built; 
5 new light cruisers (2 building) of 6000 tons; 
5 old cruisers of 2900 to 3650 tons; 27 de- 
stroyers (1909-27) of 664 to 800 tons; 6 torpedo 
boats (4, 1907-08 — 1 building), of 200 to 654 
tons; 9 gunboats, tenders, repair ship, etc., of 
650 to 1200 tons; and 33 mine sweepers (1917- 

18) of 481 to 511 tons. 

Great Britain. The navy department is 
styled the British Admiralty and its head, a 
cabinet minister, is the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The average budget from 1922-23 
€0 1928-29 has been about £68,000,000. Tlie 
average building programme for several years 
has been 3 cruisers, 8 destroyers, 6 submarines, 
1 or 2 large vessels, and several gunboats or 
other small craft. The personnel averages about 
102,000, divided about as follows: commissioned 
officers in active service, 5324 ; subordinate 
officers, 727; warrant officers, 948; petty officers, 
men, and boys, 86,122; marine officers, 360; 
marine warrant officers, 33 ; marine non- 
commissioned officers and men, 10,045; cadets 
at the naval academy, 550; officers of the en- 
rollment service, 75; boys and apprentices under 
instruction, 3311; miscellaneous services, 1779. 

The control of the aviation service is divided 
between the Air Ministry and the Admiralty — 
an arrangement which interferes with efficiency 
and for that reason is bitterly opposed by the 
navy. 

The British naval force consists of the follow- 
ing vessels: 2 battleships (1925) of 35,000 tons 
(standard — full load about 40,000 tons — ^guns, 

9 16-iiich); 6 battleships (1914-16) of 29,- 

350 tons (normal — full load, about 33,000 tons — 
guns, 8 16-iiich; 5 battleships (1913-15) of 
27,500 tons (normal — full load, about 32,500 
tons — guns, 8 15-inch); 4 battleships (1912- 
13) of 25,000 tons (normal — full load, about 
28,800 tons— -guns, 10 13..5-inch); 1 battle 

cruiser (1918) of 41,200 tons (normal — full 
load, 45,200 tons — guns, 8 15-inch); 2 battle 
cruisers (1916 — rebuilt 1918-22) of 26,500 tons 
(normal — full load, about 37,000 — ^guns, 6 15- 
inch); 1 battlecruiser (1913 — rebuilt 1922-23) 
of 28,500 tons (normal — full load, about 35,000 
tons — guna, 8 13.5-inch); 1 aircraft earlier 

(1919) of 10,950 tons (normal — full load, about 
13,000 tons) ; 1 aircraft carrier (1918) of 22,600 
tons (normal — full load, about 26,200 tons) ; 1 
aircraft carrier (1917) of 14,450 tons (normal — 
full load unknown) ; 3 aircraft cairiers (1916 — 
rebuilt 1924—29) of 19,000 tons (normal — full 
load, 22,500) ; 2 light cruisers (building) of 
8400 tons (standard — ^full load, about 11,500 
tons) ; 9 light cruisers (1926-28) of 10,000 tons 
(standard — full load, about 13,800 tons) ; 4 
light cruisers (1917-21) of 9800 (normal — full 
load, about 13,000 tons) ; 2 light cruisers (1919- 
20/ of 7600 tons (normal — standard, 7100 — full 
load, about 9000 tons) ; 6 light cruisers (1917- 

19) of 4700 tons (normal — about 6000 at full 
load); 13 light cruisers (1916-19) of about 
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4160 tons (normal — about 6200 tons at full 
load); 11 light cruisers (1914-16) of 3750 tons 
(normal — al^ut 4650 tons at full load) ; 2 light 
cruisers (1913) of 6440 tons (normal — ^about 
6500 tons at full load); 1 light cruiser (1911) 
of 6250 tons ( normal — about 6400 at full load ) ; 
3 monitors (1915-16) of 6670 to 8000 tons; 17 
destroyer leaders (1914-28) of 1600 to 2000 
tons; 146 destroyers (1917-28) of 930 to 1360 
tons; 1 submarine (1923) of 2780 tons (nor- 
mal, surface); 1 submarine (1922) of 2140 
tons; 2 submarines (1919) of 1000 tons; 13 sub- 
marines (1926-30) of 1346 to 1540 tons; 29 sub- 
marines (1917-25) of 890 to 960 tons; 16 
submarines (1918) of 440 tons; 29 mine sweepers 
of 800 to 945 tons; 25 sloops (gunboats) of 1200 
to 1290 tons, 1 cruiser mine layer (1924) of 7260 
tons (normal — standard, 6740 tons) ; 6 mine lay- 
ers of 325 to 635 tons; 19 river gunboats of 180 
to 645 tons; 1 depot ship for mine sweepers, 7080 
tons; 3 depot and repair ships for destroyers, 
0600 to 1 1 ,500 tons ; 8 depot and repair ships 
for submarines, 935 to 13,000 tons; 1 large re- 
pair ship (building) ; 1 repair ship of 9600 tons; 
1 loyal yaebt of 4700 tons; 1 admiralty yacht of 
3470 tons; 22 oil fuel ships of 6300 to 8100 tons 
dead weight earij'^ing capacity; 42 oil fuel ships 
of 200 to 10,000 tons dead weight capacity; 1 
fleet supply ship of 5865 tons; 1 distilling ship 
of 3500 tons; 1 hospital ship of 10,100 tons, 8 
surveying vessels of 800 to 1320 tons, 1 target 
service ship (ex-battlesbip) of 23.000 tons; 15 
ti aw lei 8 of 500 to 665 tons; 32 drifters of 150 
to 190 tons; 19 fleet tugs; and a laige number 
of small vessels of misc^ellaneous chaiacter. 

The na^y of each of the principal British 
colonies is controlled by the colony and is styled 
the Koyal Australian Navy, the Iloyal Canadian 
Navy, etc. Each is here listed under the name 
of the colony — Aiistialia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. 

Greece. The navy department is the Minis- 
try of Marine. The navy is of much importance 
to the country because of the great extent of 
seacoast and the relatively laige sea-hoine trade. 
The total number of oflicers and men is reported 
as 14,000 hut this probably includes the reserves 
not actually 111 seivice. The vessels of the 
navy aie 2 battleships — formerly U.S.S. Idaho 
and Mtssifisippt (1905) of 13,000 tons; 3 
coast-defense battleships (1889-90, rebuilt in 
1900) of 4808 tons, 1 ariiioied cruiser (1910) 
of 9960 tons; 1 ciuiser mine layer (1912 — 
rebuilt 1926-27) of 2600 tons; 11 destroyers 
( 1 905-1 2 ) of 400 to 980 tons ; 1 1 torjicdo 

and patrol boats (1913-15) of 120 to 250 
tons; 6 new submarines (1924-28) of 605 
to 730 tons (surface) ; 4 mine layers (1916-26) 
of 380 to 520 tons; 4 old gunboats (1881-84) of 
86 to 469 tons — used as tenders; 1 oil fuel ship 
(1889) of 4175 tons capacity; 2 colliers (1906) 
of 4200 gross tonnage; I repair and supply ship 
(1920) of 4549 gross tonnage; 1 water carrier 
of 750 tons capacity; 1 new training ship (1927) 
of 1870 tons; 1 hospital ship (1876 — rebuilt 
1918); a number of patrol boats and other 
small eraft. 

Hungary. Under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, the only force peimittcd is a river guaid 
of 8 patrol vessels of 128 tons, 2 motor launches 
of 20 to 30 tons; 10 motor boats of 12 to 20 tons; 
the peisonnel not to exceed 96 oflicers and 1524 
jietty officers and men. The existing force con- 
sists of 4 patrol boats of 00 to 140 tons and 
some motor boats. The Royal Hungarian River 


Guard is under the control of the Minister of 
the Interior. 

India. Previous to 1926, the Indian Marine 
had, for many years, consisted of a sort of in- 
spection, police, and patiol service. In February 
of that year, the Royal Indian Navy was formed 
with the approval of the King. The name has 
since been changed to Royal Indian Marine. 
Its head is the Flag Officer Commanding and 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine, and the 
plans of reorganization are being eairied out in 
most respects. Much difficulty is said to be ex- 
perienced with the caste system among the 
Hindus and the mixture of the three great re- 
ligions. The vessels of the Mamie are 5 siiiall 
cruising vessels (1 building, 2 fitted for mine 
sweeping, 2 for marine survey work) of 1290 
to 2100 tons, 2 patrol gunboats of 755 to 838 
tons, and 1 depot ship of 1966 tons. 

Italy. The navy dejiartment is the Ministry 
of Marine. Its head is a cabinet ministei — in 
1929, Premier Mussolini. The amount of the 
na\al budget steadily inci eased from $31,300,000, 
in 1922-23, to $65,800,000 in 1927-28, 111 1928- 
29 it fell to $60,000,000 The peisonnel is ap- 
proximately as follows, executive officeis, 1031; 
naval engineeis, 313; naval eoiistruetoi s, 117, 
surgeons, 184; commissary oflieeis, 217; chap- 
lains in chief, 5; warrant oflicers, 350, petty 
officers, 6000, other enlisted men, 37,000 No 
battleships f)i battle cruisers have been eom- 
ineiiced since the War, most of the new construc- 
tion being devoted to light cruiseis, destroyer 
leadeis, destroyers, and submarines. Much at- 
tention is, and has been, devoted to mine laying 
and aviation, but the exiieiises of the latter 
are eliiefly borne by the Air Ministry, of 
which naval aviation is a branch The vessels 
of the navy are 5 battleships (1911-13) of 23,000 
tons (normal — ^guns, 13 12-inch); 1 battleship 
(1910) of 19,600 tons (normal — ^guns, 12 12- 
ineh) ; 4 armored cruisers (1902-08) of 7350 to 
11,000 tons (noinial) ; 4 light cruisers (2 1926- 
27, 2 building) of 10,000 tons (standard) ; 5 
light ciuisers (building) of 5250 tons (stand- 
ard); 8 light cruisers (1911-14) of 2530 to 
5300 tons (normal); 15 mine layers (1909 to 
1927) of 120 to 700 tons; 41 mine sweepers 
(1918) of 200 to 515 tons, 16 destioyer leaders 
of 1985 to 2435 tons; 4 mine-laying destroyers 
(1925-26) of 1300 tons, 12 mine-laying de- 
stroyers (1914-19) of 850 to 1556 tons; 4 de- 
stroyers (building) of 1450 tons; 10 destroyers 
(1925-28) of 1150 to 1350 tons, 41 destroy- 
ers (1911-23) of 670 to 980 ions; 41 torpedo 
boats (1911-18) of 125 to 424 tons; 10 subma- 
rines (building) of 850 to 875 tons (surface) ; 12 
submarines (1926-28) of 780 to 1390 tons 
(surface); 33 submarines (1915-18) of 200 to 
840 tons (surface); 1 aircraft tender (1923) of 
5400 tons; 2 submarine depot ships (1921-22) 
of 2400 tons; 21 gunboats (1910-22) of 230 tons; 
1 river gunboat ( 1921 ) of 220 tons; 1 royal yacht 
(1925) of 5800 tons; 1 govcriiiiient yacht (1904) 
of 1429 tons; 4 fuel oil ships of 6000 to 8000 
tons capacity; 6 fuel oil ships of 1080 to 4000 
tons capacity; 1 submaiine salvage vessel 
(1914) of 2100 tons; 1 repair ship (1924) of 
8140 tons; 4 high-sea tugs of 840 to 1500 tons; 6 
transpoits (1913-15) of 770 to 12,235 tons; 3 
transpoits (1923-4) of 1035 tons; 7 surveying 
ships (1911-17) of 370 to 2050 tons; 4 water 
can lers of 960 to 3000 tons and 30 small 
carriers; 95 aimed motor boats and submarine 
chasers. 
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Japan. Tho ntuvy department is the Ministry 
of Marine. The average budget in the last few 
years has been about 250 million yen (1 yen is 
about 40 cents — par 49.8 cents) The total per- 
sonnel, officers and men, is about 75,000. As in 
Great Britain, the navy is of vital importance 
and all ]>ossible means to further its power and 
eflicieney are sought. Feeling unable to measure 
naval expenditure with the Ihiited States, and 
having persuaded the United States diplomats at 
Washington to give up the development and 
armament of the American possessions in the 
Western Pacific, Japan signed the Five Power 
Pact with aiiproval and gratification. Since 
that time, she has continued to increase her fleet 
in all directions not restricted by the Pact — 
especially os regards cruisers, in which class her 
strength much exceeds that of the United States. 
Japanese naval aviation is being developed upon 
the same plan as that of the United States — 
complete naval control of design and operation 
of naval aircraft. As in the United States 
Navy, all capital ships and large cruisers of 
Japan are being fitted to carry two or more sea- 
planes. 

The vessels of the navy arc (tonnage, normal, 
except when given as standard) : 2 battleships 
(1919-20) of 3.3,800 tons (guns, 8 16-inch); 
2 battleshijis (1916-17) of 31,200 tons (guns, 
12 14-inch); 2 battleships (1914-15) of 30,- 

000 tons (guns, 12 14-inch) , 4 battle cruisers 
(1912-13) of 27,500 to 29,300 tons (guns, 
8 14-inch) ; 1 an craft earner (1925) of 28,- 
100 tons (standard); 1 aircraft carrier (1921 
— ^rebuilt 1924-28) of 28,100 tons (stand- 
ard); 1 aircraft carrier (1921) of 9458 tons; 

1 aircraft canier (building) of unknown ton- 
nage; 4 light cruisers (1927-28) of 10,000 tons 
(standard), 4 (building) of 10,000 tons (stajid- 
ard), 2 (to be built) of 10,000 tons (standard), 
and 4 (192,5-20) of 7100 tons (standard); 0 
coast-defense vessels (ex-armored cruisers — 
1898-1900) of 7028 to 9820 tons; 3 light 
cruisers (192,3-25) of 5765 tons, 6 (1921-23) 
of .5570 tons, 5 (1919-20) of 5,500 tons, 1 
(192.3) of 3100 tons, 2 (1915) of 3500 tons; 3 
protected cruisers (1911) of 4950 tons, 1 (1907) 
of 4100 tons, and 1 (1902) of 3420 tons; 0 
gunboats (2 building — others 1901-21) of 620 
to 1250 tons; 7 rivei gunboats (1902-23) of 
126 to .340 tons; 24 destioyers (14 building — 
others 1927-28) of 1700 tons, 24 (1919-25) of 
1400 to 1445 tons, 9 (1910-18) of 1000 to 1300 
tons, 38 (1910-23) of 8.50 to 900 tons, and 12 
(1912-14) of 000 to 005 tons; 1.3 mine sweepers 
of 381 to 700 tons; 7 submarines (building) of 
1650 tons oi more, 9 (completed 1924-28) of 
1050 tons, 10 (completed 192,5-28) of 11.50 to 
1970 tons, 25 (completed 1923-20) of 750 to 
998 tons, 19 (completed 1919-22) of 689 to 740 
tons, and 8 (completed 1910-20) of 290 to 480 
tons; 2 destroyei depot ships (192.3-24) of 
8500 tons and ,3 (189(t-1913) of 1230 to 7600 
tons; 2 mine layers (building) of 800 tons, 3 
(1898-1910) of 2000 to 9700 tons, and 12 (1911- 
19) of 4.30 tons; 10 fuel oil ships (1920-23) 
of 8000 tons capacity and 2 (1917-18) of 1100 
and 5000 tons; 2 colliers (1918-19) of 87.50 
tons capacity; 1 fuel ship (1922) of 2000 tons 
coal capacity and 7500 tons oil, 1 supply ship 
(1023) of 17,600 tons; 3 transports (19()l-00) 
of 3844 to 4746 tons; 1 salvage vessel of 1040 
tons; 8 training ships; 1 ice bleaker ; 2 survey- 
ing ships; and 4 anti-submarine net layers 
(laid down 1927-28 — no details known). 


Jugoslavia. The navy is one section of the 
Ministry of War and Marine (sometimes called 
the Miiiistiy of Defense). The navy department 
is divided into the bureaus of (a) General 
8LM*vice, which is in charge of operations, organi- 
zation, armaments, and matters not confided 
to other bureaus; (b) Personnel: (c) Technical, 
which has charge of navy yards, shipbuilding, 
machinery, etc.; (d) Naval Aviation; (e) Ad- 
immstTation, which has charge of the budget 
and other financial matters; (f) Health; (g) 
Law, which has cognizance of disputes, naval 
justice, etc. The personnel in 1928 consisted of 
256 officers and 2000 petty officers and men of 
the active force; reserve, 104 officers and 670 
petty officers and men. The vessels of the navy 
consist of 1 ex-German cruiser of 2000 tons, 
completed in 1900, purchased in 1920, rearmed 
and extensively refitted; 4 ex-Austiian lightly 
armored Danube River monitors (1892-191.5) of 
443 to .550 ions; 12 torpedo boats (1900-15) of 
200 to 200 tons; 4 submarines (1927) — 2 of 975 
tons and 2 of 620 tons; 6 mine layers (1917-18) 
of 620 tons; 4 mine sweepers of 78 tons; 1 
submarine depot ship of 2700 tons; 1 training 
ship of .554 tons; and 8 small auxiliary vessels. 

Latvia. The navy is a branch of the Min- 
istry of War. The personnel consists of about 
450 officers and men of the permanent force and 
200 yearly conscripts. The vessels are 2 sub- 
marines (1920) of 390 tons; ] gunboat (1917) 
of .525 tons; 2 mine sweepers (1920) of 2.55 tons; 
and a surveying vessel (1918) of 285 tons. 

Mexico. The navy department is a branch 
of the Ministry of War and Marine. The ves- 
sels of the navy are 1 coast-defense battleship 
(1898) of 3102 tons; 1 transport (1907) of 
1.590 tons; 3 gunboats (1891-1903) of 1227 to 
129.3 tons; 0 patrol vessels (1918) of 486 tons 
and 2 (1917) of 77 tons. 

Netherlands. The navy department is the 
Ministry of Marine. The average naval budget 
in recent years has been about $10,500,000. The 
personnel of all ranks, including the marine in- 
fantry, is about 7 500 ; reserves, about 6000. The 
vessels of the navy are 4 coast-defense battle- 
ships (1902-09) of 5080 to 65.30 tons; 2 light 
cruisers (1920-21) of 70.50 tons; 1 training 
ship (1898) of 4030 tons; 8 destroyers (build- 
ing) of 1620 tons; 4 (1909-14) of 510 tons; 
7 torpedo boats (1906-16) of 103 to 322 tons; 
6 submarines (building or proiected) of about 
600 tons, 15 (completed 1914-25) of 515 to 070 
tons, 9 (completed 1909-15) of 130 to 370 tons; 
2 submarine depot ships { 191.5-21 ) to 800 to 2487 
tons; 2 small cruisers (1925) of 1070 tons; 2 
gunboats (1890-98) of 800 tons; 18 mine layers 
(187.5-1924) of 210 to 1100 tons; 3 armored 
gunboats (1912-13) of 640 tons; 4 surveying 
ships, 0 old gunboats. 

New Zealand. The navy department is part 
of the Ministry of Defense and is governed by 
the Naval Board of which the Minister of De- 
fense is president. The other members are 
First Naval Member, Second Naval Member and 
Chief Staff Officer, and the Naval Secretary; all 
are officers of the British Navy. The vessels 
are 2 cruisers (1918-19) of about 4700 tons; 

1 fuel oil ship (1900) of 6000 tons capacity; 

1 training ship (1890) of 2575 tons; and 1 mine 
sweeper (1917) of 547 tons. 

Norway. The navy department is called the 
Direction of Marine and is a branch of the I(|Iin- 
istry of Defense. The permanent personnel is 
about 1050; the yearly conscripts, 1000; the 
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reserve includes all seafarini? men. The average 
naval budget is about $2,750,000, excluding cost 
of new construction. The vessels of the navy 
are 4 armored coast-defense battleships (1897— 
1900) of 3858 to 4166 tons; 3 destroyers (1910— 
13) of 640 tons; 26 torpedo boats (1896-1917) 
of 45 to 220 tons; 6 submaiines (4 completed, 

2 building) of 413 tons, 3 (1913) of 250 tons; 
1 submarine depot ship (rebuilt 1918) of 1920 
tons; 10 old gunboats of 233 to 1382 tons; and 

3 mine layers (1916-17) of 335 to 765 tons. 

Persia. The naval department is a branch 

of the Ministry of War and Marine. The vessels 
of the navy are 3 gunboats (1899-1917) of 200 
to 1200 tons. 

Peru. The navy department is the Ministry 
of Marine. The fleet is being reorganized with 
the advice and assistance of a mission from the 
U. S. Navy. The vessels of the fleet aie 2 
cruisers (1906) of 3200 tons; 1 destroyer (1909) 
of 490 tons; 6 submaiines (4 completed, 2 build- 
ing) of 676 tons; 1 old transport of 1790 tons; 
and 2 liver gunboats (1904) of 183 tons. 

Poland. The navy depaitment is a branch of 
the Ministry of War. The personnel consists 
of 240 officers and 2064 men. A naval base, with 
docking, repan ing, and building facilities, is 
under constiuction in the Harbor of (Mynia; 
completion in 1930 is expected. The vessels of 
the navy are 1 depot and training ship — ex- 
French lyhhiirecasieaux (1896) of 800 tons, 1 
station schoolship for officers — cx-Freiicb Desat^ 
(1901) of 7600 tons; 2 gunboats (1918-19) of 
342 tons; 7 river gunboats (bullel-pioof gun- 
houses) of 100 to 200 tons; 8 river monitors 
(1920-28, bullet-proof turrets) of 70 to 110 
tons; 2 destroyers (1928) of 1500 tons; 5 tor- 
pedo boats (1914—17) of 335 to 365 tons; 3 snb- 
maiines (1928) of 980 tons; 1 transport of 8400 
tons; 1 surveying ship of 275 tons, and 4 mine 
sweepers (1917-19) of 171 tons. 

Portugal. The iiaAT- department is the Min- 
istry of Marine. The personnel consists of 725 
officers and 4445 men. The vessels of the navy 
are 1 old armored coast-defense ship (1876 — 
rebuilt 1902) of 3000 tons; 1 cruiser (1896 — 
refftted 1919-22) of 1729 tons; 2 small cruisers 
(1915) of 1200 tons, 5 destroyers (1911-23) of 
626 to 660 tons; 4 torpedo boats (1913-15) of 
266 tons and 1 old boat of 66 tons; 4 submaiines 
(1910-17) of 245 to 260 tons; 1 tiaining ship 
of 2000 tons; 1 salvage vessel of 1100 tons; 17 
gunboats (1878-1928) of 250 to 626 tons; 3 
small river gunboats of 38 to 133 tons; 5 trans- 
ports of 266 to 1775 tons; 1 mining vessel of 78 
tons; and 1 mine layer of 151 tons. 

Bumania. The navy is a branch of the Min- 
istry of War. The personnel consists of 289 
officers and 3700 men The average naA^al 
budget is about $1,000,000. The vessels of the 
navy arc 2 destroyer leaders (1929) of 1850 
tons; 2 destroyers (1918-19) of 1391 tons; 8 
Danube River monitors of 450 to 680 tons; 8 
torpedo boats (1913-15) of 264 tons; 1 sub- 
marine (1029) of 650 tons; 1 submarine depot 
ship (1929) of 2300 tons; 4 gunboats (1916- 
17 ) of 390 to 450 tons ; 3 old gunboats of 95 tons; 
12 Danube River vedettes and jmtrol vessels of 
43 to 50 tons; 28 river motor launches; and 
1 royal yacht of about 650 tons. 

Bussia. The navy is a bianch of the Minis- 
try of War and Marine. In czanst days, the 
efficiency of Russian war vessels was regarded 
as inferior to that of similar ships in almost 
any European navy. Under the Bolshevik rule, 


even this inferior condition rapidly declined. 
From recent reports, there seems to Ih» some 
iinpiovenieiit, due to better instruction and 
greater control by ex-czarist officers, but the 
fighting capacity of the navy is still at a low 
ebb and must remain so until the Soviet govern- 
ment can evolve some method to secure real 
discipline, permanent rank of officers, and pro- 
motion of the capable — all of which actual com- 
munism renders impossible. The peisonnel, ac- 
cording to Soviet reports, consists of 530 officers 
and 23,650 men. Of the foimer, 130 are ex- 
officeis of the Impel ial Navy and sonic others 
are thought to be ex-Oerman naval oiffeers. Of 
the men, only 10,120 arc serving afloat. The 
principal naval force is the Baltic fleet which 
consists of 3 battleships of 24,000 tons, 12 de- 
stroyers, and 8 to 10 submarines. 

Siam. Under the militaiy-scrvice law of 
1917, the navy is recruited from the maritime 
population; about 5000 are available for service 
afloat. Many of the ofliceis are Danes or Nor- 
wegians. The vessels of the mi\y are 3 de- 
stroyers (1908-17) of 375 to 1035 tons; 4 torpedo 
boats (1913) of 120 tons; 1 aimored gunboat 
(1925) of 1000 tons; 4 gunboats (1887-1901) 
of 530 to 700 tons; 1 tiaining ship (rebuilt 
1923) of 840 tons; 1 royal yacht (1918) of 2400 
tons gross; 1 tianspoit of 850 tons; 8 small 
river-despatch, coast-guard, transport, and water- 
tank vessels of 110 to 250 tons. 

South Africa, Union of. Tlie South African 
Naval Service is a branch of the Department of 
Defense, The vessels are 1 siiivoymg vessel 
(1919) of 800 tons, 2 mine sweepeis (1918) of 
325 tons, and a large ocean-going tug of 608 
tons. 

Spain. The navy departnumt is the Ministry 
of Marine. The active personnel consists of 
1946 officers, 14,000 men, and 3450 marines, and 
there aie aliout 310 officers in the reserve. 
Many reports indicate a continuous inipro\e- 
ment in recent years — in genoial organization, 
doekyaids, aviation, and the fleet. The vessels 
of the navy aie 2 battleships (1913-14) of 15 
and 452 tons (guns, 8 12-ineh) , 2 aimored 
cruisers (1805-1900) of 7405 and 9903 tons; 3 
light cruisers (building) of 10,000 (standaid) 
tons, 3 (1925-28) of 7880 tons, and 3 (1920-23) 
of 4725 to 5590 ton^; 2 pioteeted ernisers (1898- 
1900) of 1920 and 2100 tons, 7 destroyers (2 
completed — 5 building) of about 1650 tons, 3 
(1922-24) of 1145 tons, and 4 (1913-16) of 
467 to 548 tons; 22 toipedo boats (1912-18) of 
177 tons; 12 submaiines (4 eonijdcted, 192,3-29 
— 2 building — 6 authorized) of about 915 tons, 
and 10 (1915-25) of 260 to 556 tons; 7 gun- 
boats (1910-23) of 800 to 13.35 tons and 3 of 
114 to 158 tons; 12 mine swcejiers (1917-18) of 
342 to 665 tons; 1 sniveving \essel of 24,50 tons, 
1 new tiaining ship of 3420 tons; 1 airciaft 
carrier (lebuilt 1922) of 10,800 tons; 1 sub- 
marine salvage ship of 2550 tons; 2 fuel oil 
ships (building) of 6000 tons capacity; 1 collier 
(1920) of 5000 tons capacity; 8 motor patrol 
boats; and 5 seagoing tugs. 

Sweden. Tlie Swedish Navy Department is 
a branch of the Ministry of National Defense. 
The Naval Staff consists of the divisions of 
mobilization, o])erations, coinmunieations, or- 
guiiizatioii, and intelligenee. I’lu* active per- 
sonnel comprises about 5100 offieeis and men; 
the reserve is composed of about 340 offieeis and 
a variable number of men. The vessels of the 
navy arc 3 coast-defense battleships (1916-18) 
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of 7600 tons (guns, 4 11-inch) and 8 (1896- 
1906) of 3600 to 4600 tons (guns, 2 10-inch or 
2 8 3-inch); 1 armored cruiser (1906 — ^now 
used as a training ship) of 6000 tons; 1 aircraft 
carrier, mine layer, and torpedo transport 
(building) of 5500 tons; 4 destroyers (2 
1926-28—2 building) of 974 tons, and 9 (1905- 
18) of 460 to 660 tons; 26 torpedo boats 
(1906-10) of 68 to 124 tons; 17 submarines (1 
building — others 1914-28) of 260 to 700 tons, 
and 3 (1909-12) of 180 tons; 1 cruiser mine 
layer (1914) of 1800 tons; 3 gunboats (1896- 
1900) of about 800 tons, and 1 (1891) of 394 
tons; 4 depot ships — old battleships (1886-89 — 
later rebuilt) of 3000 to 3370 tons, and 4 (1878- 
1908) of 600 to 600 tons; 1 hospital ship (1879) 
of 614 tons; 20 vedette boats (1898-1918) of 56 
to 227 tons; 4 sailing tiainmg ships of 138 to 
1493 tons. 

Turkey. The Department of the Navy is 
now one of the two branches of the recently 
established Ministry of National Defense. Its 
head is the Under-Soeretary of Defense for the 
Navy and the department is divided into the 
Cabinet of the Under-Seeretary, the Duieau of 
Ships, the Bureau of Aiinanients, the Olhee of 
Pay and Pensions, the OfTiee of Supjdy, and the 
Oflice of Medicine. The (leneral Staff includes 
the former army and navy general staffs. The 
new naval base and doekyaid at Ismid is being 
steadily developed. The naval establishments at 
Mmyi na and Sanisoun have been abolislied and 
that on the Golden hloin has been ceded to an- 
other department. The vessels consist of 1 
battle cruiser — ex-Goeben (1911) of 22,640 tons 
(guns, 10 11-inch), 1 old battleship (1891 — 
rebuilt 1903 — used as training ship) of 9900 
tons (guns, 6 11 -inch); 2 eiuisers (1903) of 
3300 and 3800 tons; 1 torpedo gunboat (1906) 
of 1014 tons; 4 gunboats (1911-12) of 413 to 502 
tons; 3 destroyers (1907) of 290 tons; 1 torpedo 
boat (1906) of 160 tons; 2 submarines (1927) 
of 606 tons; 1 training ship of 2263 tons; 2 
yachts (1903) of 188 and 964 tons; 13 motor 
launches of 25 tons; 2 seagoing tugs; and 1 
mine layer (1912) of 366 tons. 

United States. The head of the Navy De- 
partment is the Secretary of the Navy. The 
average budget (exclusive of costs of new con- 
struction and modernization of the older ships, 
which costs vary within wide limits) is about 
$300,000,000. The average personnel of the 
active force for a number of years has been about 
as follows, the actual figures given being those 
for 1928-29: officers, 8746; midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy, 1746; enlisted men, 83,250; 
nuises, 625; total, 94,266. The Marine Corps 
consists of 1176 officers and 18,000 men. The 
retired list consists of 1690 officers and 1498 
enlisted men. The naval reserve is being con- 
stantly iiifi eased. The latest reports of the 
fleet reserve (officers and men who have served 
in the fleet) indicate somewhat more than 900 
officers and 4600 men in 149 divisions. The 
number of officers in the merchant marine naval 
reserve that were commissioned in 1928 was 
about 1500. About 850 college students are in 
the various reserve officers* tiaining corps. 
Aviation, in which the United States Navy leads 
all others, absorbs about 9800 officers and men. 

The total number of airplanes on hand is 
about 800; in 1931, when the present building 
programme is completed, the number should 
equal, or exceed, 1000. Four airships of the 
“rigid** type are in service or under construc- 


tion; one, built in Germany, has a gas volume 
of about 2,470,000 cubic feet; two, which were 
commenced in 1928 and have a gas volume of 
6,500,000 cubic feet, are much the largest air- 
ships ever built; the fourth is a small airship of 
the “metal-clad** type and is experimental. 

The vessels of the Navy are 3 battleships 
(1921) of 32,600 tons (guns, 8 16-inch); 6 
battleships (1917-19) of 32,000 to 32,300 tons 
(guns, 12 14-inch); 2 battleships (1915) of 
31,400 tons (guns, 12 14-iiich) ; 4 battle- 

ships (1912-14) of 27,000 to 27,600 tons (guns, 
10 14-inch); 2 battleships (1911) of 26,000 
tons (guns, twelve 12-iiich); 2 battleships 
(1909-10) of 21,825 tons (guns, 10 12-inch) ; 
2 aircraft carriers (1925) of 33,000 tons (stand- 
ard), 1 aircraft carrier (authorized — ^tonnage 
not settled — to cost more than $19,000,000), and 

1 (1912) of 12,700 tons; 11 armored cruisers 
(1903-06) — not of much value in wai but re- 
tained for special peace services — 3 arc of 14,- 
500 tons, 6 of 13,680 tons, 2 of 9700 tons, and I 
of 8150 tons; 15 light cruisers of 10,000 
standaid tons (authoiized — 6 to be laid down in 
the fiscal year 1928-29, 5 in 1929-30, and 5 in 
1930-31), 8 light cruisers (building) of 10,000 
tons (standard), 10 (1920-24) of 7600 tons, 
and 3 (1907) of 3760 tons; 7 old cruisers (1896- 
1903 — useful for peace service only) of 3200 to 
3400 tons; 262 destroyers (1912-18) of 1040 to 
1215 tons, and 8 (1909-12) of 742 tons, 14 de- 
stroyer mine layers (1918) of 1191 tons; 6 fleet 
subniaiines (4 completed — 2 building) of 2164 
to 3000 tons; 53 submarines (1914-24) of 800 
to 1106 tons; 66 subinaiines (1913-19) of 358 
to 569 tons; 62 patrol boats (1918-19) of 600 
tons, and 36 (1917-22) of 8 to 77 tons, 8 de- 
stroyer tenders (1901-23) of 760 to 13,925 tons; 
8 submarine teiideis (1890-1925) of 3580 to 13,- 
400 tong; 2 aircraft tenders (1919-20) of 11,600 
to 16,800 tons; 4 large mine layers (1899-1907) 
of 3800 to 4400 tons; 3 rejiair ships (1908-23) 
of 8100 to 10,000 tons; 5 supply ships (1913-20) 
of 8600 to 15,200 tons; 2 ammunition and cold- 
storage ships (1919) of 10,600 tons; 5 fuel ships, 
capacity 10,600 tons coal and 3000 tons oil, 16 
fuel oil ships (1914-21) of 8000 to 11,100 tons 
capacity; 6 cargo ships (1905-25) of 3000 to 
11,4.60 tons; 2 transports (1916-20) of 10,000 
and 13,400 tons, 3 hospital ships (1896-1919) 
of 5917 to 10,100 tons; 36 fleet tugs of 4.60 to 
1100 tons; 45 mine sweepers (1918-19) of 9.60 
tons; 6 miscellaneous vessels of 1116 to 11,450 
tons; and many old ships of no military value 
used for the training of seamen and naval re- 
serves. 

Uruguay. The navy department is a branch 
of the Ministry of War and Marine; its head is 
the Dilector of the Navy. The average person- 
nel is said to be about 700. The vessels of the 
navy are 1 cruiser (1890) of 2050 tons; 1 
torpedo gunboat (1910) of 1150 tons; 2 gun- 
boats of 300 and 678 tons; 7 armed tugs of 60 
tons and several smaller harbor ciaft. 

Venezuela. The navy is a branch of the 
Ministry of War and Marine. The vessels of 
the navy are 1 small cruiser (1886 — rebuilt 
1900) of 112.6 tons; 1 armed yacht of 750 tons; 

2 gunboats of 200 and 300 tons, a sailing trans- 
port, and some small patrol vessels. 

NAVIGATION. The ait of navigation has 
been greatly improved in recent years by the 
invention of new devices and the further de- 
velopment of old ones. The net result is in- 
creased safety for shipping, especially in the 
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vicinity of land, and greater ease and economy 
in handling it everywhere. Some of the most 
noteworthy of the newer devices are described 
in the following paragraphs. Much progress 
also has been made in the computations for de- 
termining the latitude and longitude of a ship’s 
position at sea. 

Radio Compass. This is a device for the 
reception of the electromagnetic waves used in 
radio telegraphy and for determining the di- 
rection of their source. Its operation is based 
on the fact that radio waves have most effect 
on an antenna or loop when its plane is in the 
direction of the propagation of the waves. If 
the waves are not deflected by intervening land 
or other objects, the plane will point toward 
the source. Great care is taken to prevent such 
deflection, hut some always exists. This is 
eliminated from the final result in well-placed 
and carefully screened stations by determining 
a curve of error which gives the proper correc- 
tion to apply to each observed bearing. The 
compass itself consists of a vertical coil pivoted 
on a vertical axis rising from the centre 
of a dumb compass which is set with its zero 
pointing nortli. The operator rotates the verti- 
cal coil until in the position which gives 
the minimum of sound in the head telephone. 
The pointer over the dumb compass then gives 
the direction of the transmitting station, subject 
to correction for error. Hadio compasses are 
installed on hoard ship, as well as ashore, hut 
the shoie stations give the best results, as the 
deflecting objects on large vessels are numerous 
and troublesome. A ship may thus determine 
the direction of a shore station, or a shore sta- 
tion may determine the direction of a ship and 
give lier the information by radio. Simul- 
taneous repoits from two shore stations may he 
plotted on a chart; gnomonic projection must 
he used if over 50 miles away; and the exact 
location of the ship may be determined, a most 
important matter in a heavy fog. A large num- 
ber of shore stations, established on the east 
and west coasts of the United States and on 
the Great Lakes, are of great use in foggy 
wcathei or when a ship is beyond visual range 
of definable shore obiects hut within 1.50 miles 
of a compass station. Sec remarks on the 
Langevin device in the following paragraph on 
aSomic bounding 

Sonic Sounding. Deep-sea sounding was, un- 
til about the end of the World War, effected by 
means of a long wire and a detachable sinker. 
The sonic sounding apparatus or automatic 
depth recorder was developed and perfected by 
Dr. Harvey C Hayes, sound aide and physicist 
of the Naval Experiment Station at Annapolis, 
Md. It consists of an oscillator mounted in a 
tank in the stern of the ship and a hydrophone 
installed in the bow. Wires from both lead to 
the bridge or charthouse. Oscillator sound sig- 
nals are made by the operator. The sound 
wave, traveling about 4840 feet per second, goes 
to the ocean bed, is reflected back, and is caught 
by the hydrophone receiver, which measures 
the elapsed time. This time interval, referred 
to a scale, gives the depth in fathoms. The 
United States Navy was the first to put the 
device to practical use. The U.S.S. Stewart ran a 
line of soundings from Newport, R. I., to Manila, 
P. I„ and many other naval vessels have done 
similar work in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
Apparatus of this sort will probably be applied 
in the near future to all large vessels as its 


value is so great they cannot afford to he with- 
out it. A sonic sounding apparatus, devised 
in 1927 by U. Langevin of the College de France, 
uses ultra sound waves (i.e., sound waves of too 
high frequency to be perceived by the ear). A 
tube set produces electric oscillations in a first 
circuit; these induce a similar condition in a 
second circuit connected to a plate of quartz. 
The latter, with its piezo-electric properties, acts 
as a condenser and transformer, changing elec- 
tric oscillations to ultra-sound waves and the 
reverse. The orientation of the quartz plate 
gives the diioction of an obstacle and the time 
element determines the distance. It thus acts 
as a radio compass as well as a sonic sounding 
device. 

Earth Induction Compass. This is an in- 
strument devised by Dr. L. J. Briggs and Dr. 
Paul R. Heyl of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
It is a development of their airplane compass 
but is larger and driven by an electric motor 
instead of wind cups. Two direct currents aie 
generated by revolving two pairs of brushes at 
a velocity of 1400 revolutions per minute in the 
magnetic field of the earth. The instrument is 
so adjusted that when it is set for a compass 
bearing, the currents flowing fiom both pairs 
of brushes are equal and produce no effect on a 
galvanometer. If the in.stiunient turns even 
slightly, one current becomes stronger, and the 
dial needle is deflected. On Ixiai d ship, the 
geiieiator is placed aloft or as far as possible 
fiom the magnetic field of the ship, but the con- 
trol 18 in any convenient location. This com- 
pass, including its fittings, is comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Gyro-Pilot. Tliis apparatus, designed and 
developed by Elmer A Sjierry, the inventor of 
the Sperry gy i o-compass, the Speiry gyio- 
stabilizer, pid other important insti uinents, is 
a dcMce for automatically steering a ship on any 
desired course. The course is set on the gyro- 
compass, and the gyro-pilot not only takes the 
place of tile helmsman in steering but notes 
each yaw of the vessel as it begins and antici- 
pates the movement by helm change more 
quickly than a iiclmsnian can. Moicovei, it 
takes cognizance of the speed of the yaw, when 
increasing and when dying away, and corrects 
the ruddei angle accordingly. The sum total 
of its eflieiency is coiisideiahle. It reduces the 
angle of yaw and the necessary helm angle, on 
both counts effecting an increase of speed with 
the same power, and in reducing the yaw cuts 
down the distance wliich the ship travels in 
steering a course between two fixed points. 

Flettner Rudder. This is a German inven- 
tion designed to do away vith expensive steer- 
ing gears and to icplace them by a simple foim 
of rudder worked by the btrcamliiie pressure 
exerted on tlie rudder by the water through 
which the vessel is moving. This is accom- 
plished by a small auxiliary rudder, or deflector, 
which 18 set in a long jog in the after edge of 
the main rudder and operated independently of 
it. The combined effect of the deflector and the 
current of water imparts to the main rudder a 
large turning movement enabling it to act with 
prompt and efficient steering effect. The device 
has not yet found general application. 

NEBRASKA. The fifteenth State in size 
(77,520 square miles) and the thirty-first in 
population; capital, Lincoln. The population 
increased from 1,192,214 in 1910 to 1,296,372 in 
1920, a gain of 8.7 per cent; estimated popula- 
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tion, 1928, 1,408,000. The white population rose 
from 1,180,293 (1910) to 1,279,219 (1020), 

Negro, from 7689 to 13,242. The State has a 
veiy large jiroportion of native white inhabitants 
and theee increased from 1,004,428 to 1,129,667. 
The iiuiiibor of foreign-lK)i 11 whites decreased 
fiom 175,866 to 149,652. Uiban and rural popu- 
lations showed an intToase, the former from 310,- 
852 to 405,306 and the latter from 881,362 to 
891,066. The growth of the piincipal cities was 
as follows: Omaha (qv), 1910, 124,096; 1920, 
191,601; Lincoln, 43,973 to 64, 948; Grand Is- 
land, 10,326 to 13,947. 

Agriculture. As Nebraska is one of the great 
agricultuial States, its laims have been much 
affected by the World War and post-war con- 
ditions (see Acricultuue). The iiuniber of 
farms dcei eased from 129,678 111 1910 to 124,417 
in 1920, but lose thereaftei to 127,734 in 1925. 
The acreage in farms, howevei, dcci eased from 
42,225,475 in 1920 to 42,024,775 in 1925, 01 by 
0.5 per cent. Improved land in faiiiis was 23,- 
109,024 in 1920. The percentage of land used for 
agricultural purposes was 85.9 in 1920, and 85.5 
in 1925. The total value of farm projicrty dou- 
bled from $2,079,818,647 in 1910 to $4,201,655,992 
in 1920, but declined to $2, 874,477, 9.)9 in 1925. 
In interpreting these values, the infiation of the 
currency incident to the World W"ar is to be 
taken into consideration. Of the total number 
of farms 111 1925, 67,766 were operated by owners, 
069, by managers; and 69,299, by tenants. The 
comparative figures for 1910 were 79,250; 987; 
and 49,441. White farmers numbered 124,033 
in 1920 and 129,216 in 1910, the native white 
farmers increasing from 93,509 to 99,441, Avhile 
foreign-born farmers decreased fiom 35,707 to 
24,502. Of the 384 colored farmers in 1920, 260 
were Indians. Farms reported as under mort- 
gage, 35,191 m 1920, numbered 38,279 in 1925. 
The number of dairy cows in 1920 was 516,716; 
in 1925, 229,461; “beef’* cows, 1,121,564 in 1920, 
numbered 1,126,199 in 1925; swine, 3,435,690 
in 1920, 4,235,638 in 1925; sheep, 537,217 in 
1920, 646,783 in 1925. The estimated produc- 
tion of the chief farm crops in 1928 was as fol- 
lows: Corn, 212,701,000 bushels; wheat, 69,919,- 
000; oats, 78,936,000; rye, 3,486,000; barley, 
14,018,000; potatoes, 10,080,000; hay, 5,877,000 
tons; and sugar beets, 1,230,000 short tons Com- 
parative figures for 1913 are corn, 114,150,000 
bushels; wheat, 62,325,000; oats, 59,625,000; rye, 
1,740,000; barley, 1,760,000; potatoes, 5,664,000; 
and hay, 1,675,000 tons. 

Manufa^ures. Nebraska is not one of the 
leading manufacturing States. It has, how- 
ever, five cities with more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants which in 1920 contained 21.8 per cent of 
the State’s total population and in 1919 reported 
81.7 per cent of the State’s manufactured piod- 
ucts. There were in the State, in 1909, 2500 
manufacturing establishments; in 1919, 2884, in 
1925, 1303; in 1927, 1277. Wage earners in 
manufactories numliered 36,521 in 1919; 27,108 
in 1925; and 26,110 in 1927. The capital in- 
vested amounted to $99,901,089 in 1909 and $245,- 
256,684 in 1919. The value of the jirodiicts in 
1909 was $199,018,579; in 1910, $596,042,498; in 
1925, $442,083,752, and in 1927, $420,296,190. 
The large increase in value of the pioducts about 
1919 was due largely to the change in industrial 
conditions brought about by the War and can- 
not properly be used to indicate the growth in 
manufactures, but a normal increase in the num- 
ber of wage earners and in the number of estab- 


lishments indicated a decided growth in the man- 
ufacturing activities of the State. The principal 
manufacturing city is Omaha, which had, in 
1909, 432 manufacturing establishments, with a 
product valued at $00,855,000; in 1919, 561 with 
$452,237,000; and in 1925, products valued at 
$339,004,000. Lincoln also is important indus- 
trially, having 167 manufaeturiiig establishments 
in 1909, with a product valued at $7,010,000; in 
1914, 195, with $10,025,000; and in 1919, 210, 
with $23,368,000. 

Education. The passage of a succession of 
legislative acts has done much to improve educa- 
tional conditions in Nebraska. The Legislature 
of 1919 passed a certification law standardizing 
the issue of teachers* ceitifications by establishing 
.sjiecific legal requirements; a law redistncting 
the State for the purpose of forming consolidated 
school districts; and a third making citizenship 
a iiecessaiy lequiiement for teacheis m all pub- 
lic, pi ivate, denominational, and parochial 
scliools. The Legislature of 1921 made it maii- 
datoiy for every school distiict of the State to 
pi ovule a miiiimuiii term of 9 months when 
it can be suppoited on a levy of $0,008 on $1 
of the actual assessed valuation of the school 
dihtiict. The four State noimal schools were 
designated as teacheis’ colleges by the 1921 
Legislatuie and were authorized to confer the 
bachelors degiee on students completing the 
foui years* college course. Midland College 
changed its location fiom Atchison, Kan., to 
Fieiiiont, Nebr., and Bellevue College, foimeily at 
Bellevue, Nebr, was discontinued. Fniollment 
in public schools in 1925-26 was: all grades, 
326,934; elementary, 266,828; secondary, 60,- 
106. Expendituie for imblic day schools was. 
current, $23,725,314; outlays, $5,623,498. lllit- 
eiacy in the State decreased from 2.5 per cent 
ill 1910 to 1.8 pel cent 111 1020: among the native 
wliite population, from 0.8 to 0.5; among the 
foreign-born white, from 7.1 to 6.6; and among 
the Negro, from 8.5 to 5.7. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as leported by the IJ. S. 
Department of Conimeice, were: for depart- 
mental inaintenauce and operation, $10,974,948 
(of which $1,314,251 was for local education); 
intciest on debt, $37,462; permanent impiove- 
ments, $9,208,833; total, $20,221,243 (of which 
.$8,195,355 was for highways, $1,586,749 being 
for maintenance and $6,608,606 for construction ) 
Revenues were $17,286,726. Of this, property 
and special taxes formed 37.4 pel cent; depart- 
mental earnings and chaiges for oilicials’ serv- 
ices, 10.4 per cent, sales of licenses and taxation 
of gasoline, 29.4 per cent. Property valuation 
was $3,321,741,538, State taxation thereon, 
$5,849,739. State funded debt was nil. 

Political and Other Events. During much 
of the time subsequent to 1914, control was bal- 
anced closely between the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. In 1914 John H. Morehead, 
the Democratic candidate, was elected governor, 
and the Democrats elected their candidates for 
Congiess in three districts and the Republicans 
theirs in the others. A Woman-suffrage amend- 
ment was defeated in this election. In 1910 the 
State was Democratic, both nationally and lo- 
cally. Keith Neville, Democrat, was elected 
governor and Gilbert M. Hitchcock was redleoted 
to the Senate. For President, Wilson received 
158,827 votes; Hughes, 117,771. The Prohibi- 
tion amendment was carried. In 1918 the Re- 
publican nominees were elected to the Legislature 
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by large majorities. Samuel R. McKelvie, Re- 
publican, was elected governor. An amendment 
to the constitution was adopted, depriving so- 
called “first-paper declarants,” six months resi- 
dent in the State, of the right to vote. The 
voters also decided in favor of holding a con- 
vention to draft and submit a new State consti- 
tution. In October, 1919, a lynching riot 
occurred in Douglas County during which the 
county courthouse was damaged by fire, with a 
loss of nearly $1,200,000. An administrative 
code, consolidating government under six depart- 
ment heads, was enacted in 1919. Governor Mc- 
Kelvie was reelected in 1920. For President, 
Harding received 247,498 votes; (*ox, 119,608. 
During 1920 a constitutional convention adopted 
41 amendments to the constitution which were 
voted on in a special election on September 22. 
Under these amendments, the English language 
was required as a teaching medium in all com- 
mon schools, the governor was empowered to ap- 
point heads of the executive departments, with 
the consent of the majority of both Houses; a 
budget system was created; the concurrence of 
five out of seven judges of the Supreme Court was 
made necessary for declaring a law unconstitu- 
tional ; and no appropriations were to go to sec- 
tarian institutions not owned and controlled by 
the State Tn 1922 Charles W. Bryan, Democrat, 
brother of William J Bryan, was elected gov- 
ernor. Robert B Howell, Republican, was elected 
United States Senator, defeating Gilbert M. 
ITitchcock, Democrat, Classified taxation of in- 
tangibles was adopted m 1921, but largely modi- 
fied in 1925. A bank guarantee fund commission 
was created in 1023 to handle the fund created 
in 1909 The fund was reported depleted in 
1928. Adam McMullen was elected governor in 
1924. For President, Coolidge received 218,585 
votes; Davis, 137,289; I^Follette, 100,701 In 
1926, McMullen was again elected go\einor. 
In 1928 the vote for President was* Hoover, 
345,745; Smith, 197,959 Arthur J. Weaver, 
Republican, was elected governor. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1917 pre- 
pared the w*ay for a revision of the State con- 
stitution. The right of women to vote w^as 
extended to all elections. Provision was made 
for the election of the judiciary and ceitain 
school olTicers by nonjiartisan ballots, A sjiecial 
session of the Legislature was held in 1918 to 
deal with issues arising from the War, The so- 
called Mockett Law, under which the teaching 
of German was made compulsory in the schools, 
was repealed. The Legislature in 1919 passed a 
measure consolidating several boards and com- 
missions The banking laws were amended and 
BO were the “blue sky” law and the woikmen’s- 
compensation law A bill was passed for the 
erection of a new State eapitol. The Legislature 
of 1921 passed measures designed to piolnbit 
aliens’ acquiring title to land in the State; pro- 
vided for the preparation and presentation of a 
State budget and for the establishment of co- 
opeiative associations, and declared English the 
official language of the State, prohibiting dis- 
crimination against its use by religious and 
social bodies. The school age w*as raised from 
14 to 16 years under certain conditions and the 
age of niinoiity for women to 21 years A spe- 
cial session of the Legislature was held in April, 
1922, to reduee the appropriations made by the 
legislature of 1921. The total amount (if re- 
duction made was about $2,500,000 Tn 1923 
the Legislature passed a measure forbidding the 


marriage of persons afflicted with certain 
diseases. In 1927 the criminal code was made 
more stringent as to robbery. 

NEBRASKA, University of. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women at Lincoln, founded in 1809. With the 
exception of the War years, the student enroll- 
ment increased steadily from 4133 in 1914, to 
6484 in the autumn term of 1928, with 3320 
students in the summei sessions of 1928. The 
faculty showed a corresponding increase during 
the peiiod of from 283 to 360 members, and the 
libraiy fiom 111,000 to 223,885 volumes. The 
income from the university rose from $1,000,000 
to $4,135,390. Among the larger number of new 
buildings added during the period was an 
animal pathology laboratory, in 1918, when a 
special State appropriation was made for re- 
search in animal diseases. During 1919 and 
1920, the following buildingH were erected or 
acquired On the city canqrus, Social Sciences 
Hall, Teachers’ College, Ellen Smith Hall, the 
chancellor’s residence, and seven students* 
houses , and on the farm campus, quarters for 
an agiicultural engineering department, animal 
pathology and liygiene, and a barn; at the medi- 
cal college at Omaha, a new laboratory, a 
nurses* homo, and a steam ])lant. A photo- 
graphic studio was added in 1921, and in 1923 
a beef cattle barn and a new stadium for 
athletics and public exercises, from funds raised 
by private subscription. During 1926-27 a new 
hospital unit was completed at Omaha, and the 
gyninasiuin at Curtis remodeled, while new 
buildings under constnietion in 1928 included 
Andrews Hall, to house the college of dentistry 
and the departments of English, classics, and 
Gel manic languages, on the city campus; a 
nursery school, a service building, and depart- 
mental gieenliouses on the agricultural college 
campus, dormitories at Nebraska Agiicultural 
School at Curtis; and a residence and barns at 
the Agronomy Farm. An additional gift of 
$10,000 for tlie development of the University 
Museum w'as made by the Hon. C. H. Morrill in 
1927-28 Chancellor, Edgai A. Burnett, D.Sc. 

NEBULiE. See Astronomy. 

NEGRI SEMBILAN. See Malay States, 
Fedlratei). 

NEGRO^ Economic Status of the. Tn 1910 
theie weie 9,827,763 Negroes in the United 
States; in 1920 the Negio population of the 
country had increased to 10,4(53,131, when it 
represented 10 pei cent of the country’s total 
jiopulation. The relative numerical imjiortance 
of the Negro appeared to be on the decline. In 
1790, Neguws made u]> one-fifth of the po]m- 
lation, but as a lesult of the licavv European 
immigratum following the eiglities of the last 
e(Miturv, Negro increases fioni decade to decade 
fell off. The natuial increase of the Negro in 
the eountiy (suipliis of births over deaths) has 
slowed U]), too, though tins iiierease is not 
smallei than that foi the w'hiies. In the decade 
ending 1890, the natural increase in Negro 
population was 14 jiei cent over the previous 
decade; by 1920, the natural increase had 
drojiped off to 6i/^ per cent. It is inteiesting 
to note that during the period 1915-23, there 
weie actually more Negro urban deaths than 
births, but this fact w^as attributed by Negro 
statisticians to the ^leriod of adjustment follow- 
ing the heavy migrations to the cities. In 1920 
nine million of the ten and one-lialf million 
Negroes in the country lived in the 16 Eastern 
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and Southern States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and the District of Columbia. 
There were 15 Northern and Western States 
where the Negroes did not constitute as much as 
1 per cent of the population; but in Alabama 
and Louisiana, 38 per cent of all the linhabitants 
was Negro; in Georgia, 42 per cent; and in Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina, more than 51 per 
cent. 

Despite the heavy migrations to the cities 
following 1916, the Negro population of the 
United States was still largely rural. Two-thirds 
of all the Negroes in the country lived in rural 
areas; in the South, the ratio was three out of 
four. In fact, 6,600,000 Negroes still lived in 
the rural areas of the South. In the North, 
however, only one Negro out of six was a rural 
dweller. This last fact indicates the outstand- 
ing phenomenon in Negro deinogiaphy since 
1914. As a result of the stoppage of immigra- 
tion brought on by the World W ar and with the 
heavy demands for labor made by the wai-tiine 
industiies, there began a trek, on the part of 
the Negro, from the country to the cities and 
fioin the South to the North. During the dec- 
ade 1910-20, the Negro population in the cities 
of the North and the West increased from 830,- 
000 to 1,309,000. The outstanding fact, how- 
ever, was that the urban Negroes increased in 
such laige numbers By 1920 the number of 
urban Negroes had swelled to 3,500,000 and by 
1928 the figure was estimated to be 4,000,000. 
During the last 25 years, the Negro population 
in the cities has apparently actually doubled. 
By 1920 there were 24 cities in the country that 
had more than 25,000 Negroes each. Between 
1910 and 1920, the Negro population of Phila- 
delphia, for example, had increased 50,000; that 
of New York had increased 61,000; that of 
Chicago, 65,000; and Detroit’s Negro population 
showed an increase of 600 per cent. 

Prior to the northward migrations, which 
became pronounced in 1918, the Negro had al- 
ready found himself being hard-pressed by the 
competition of white labor in the Southern 
cities. In other words, the Negro found himself 
perceptibly being pushed back into the rural 
areas and even heie his labor supply exceeded 
the demand. The War miraculously changed the 
economic status of the Negro, for lie began to 
constitute the labor reserve that the war-time 
industries of the North needed so badly. The 
result was the movement into the cities of the 
North, sometimes in the r61e of strikebreaker, 
more often as unskilled labor. The Negro first 
went into the lowest kind of work: road build- 
ing, railway maintenance, steel and iron, etc. 
At the present time, 10 per cent of all the iron 
molders in Chicago are Negro; in Detroit, there 
were 11,000 Negro workers in the Ford plants 
alone before 1928. 

The distribution of Negro workers through- 
out the country would seem to show concen- 
tration in particular industries. Authorities 
declare that they make up 21 per cent of the 
building laborers, 60 per cent of the tobacco 
workers, 14 per cent of the iron and steel labor- 
ers, 89.5 per cent of the turpentine laborers, etc. 
They have, however, fewer than their population 
proportion of carpenters (3.8 per cent), iron 
molders (5.5 per cent), coal miners (7.7 per 
cent). It would seem that the Negro’s indus- 


trial position is this: he constitutes the needed 
labor reserve of the country and it has been 
estimated that the country needs annually one 
million new recruits in industry. Whether the 
Negro will reach the status of the skilled white 
laborer, it is difficult to say. In the South, whit? 
labor is distinctly hostile to the Negro and it 
is as difficult today to find a Negro in the build- 
ing trades, for example, as before the War it 
was hard to find a white laborer doing this kind 
of work. The American Federation of Labor 
has talked of unionizing the Negro, but achieve- 
ment in this direction has been small. At the 
present time, the status of the Negro is deter- 
mined by existing race prejudice and as long as 
the Negro is considered barred because of his 
color, so long will his economic lot be an un- 
happy one. 

The Negro has been seeking to lift himself by 
the bootstraps to some extent and tlio census of 
1920 showed a fairly laige Negro middle class. 
In 1920 the census listed 80,183 Negioes in the 
professions, there being 950 lawyers, 3495 physi- 
cians, 35,503 teacheis, etc. In 1927 there wore 
in the country 28 Negro insurance companies 
with assets of $11,170,791; in 1926 there were 
33 savings and commercial hanks; and 30 to 50 
building and loan associations conducted by 
Negroes. The 33 banks showed, as of July 31, 
1927, total assets $15,292,820. An estimate in 
1928 put the number of Negro business enter- 
prises in the country at 70,000 Tlieie exist 
vaiious national commercial organizations such 
as the National Negro Business I.«ague, the 
National Association of Bankers, the National 
Negio Hotel Association, the Negro Bress Asso- 
ciation (winch represents more than 400 Negio 
weeklies ) , etc. 

Some mention should be made of welfare work 
among the Negioes. At the piesent time, there 
exists two national organizations, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the National Urban League The 
first has concerned itself with the civil liberties 
of the race and the second with the piohlems of 
employment, housing, and recreation The 
Kosenwald Fund has achieved wondeis in fiirthei- 
iiig the cause of education among Negroes in 
rural areas. From 1913 to September 1928, as 
a result of the financial aid oi this fund, 4148 
school units were erected. The total cost of 
these buildings has been $20,378,472 of which 
the Rosen wald Fund contributed $3,342,752 and 
a little larger sura came from the Negroes them- 
selves. See Lynciiinos. 

KEOBO EDUCATION. Sec Education in 
THE United States. 

NEGROES IN AMERICA. See Neoko, Eco- 
nomic Status of the, United States, Popula - 
tion ] Lynciunos; and Race Problems in the 
United States. 

NEIHARDT, John Gneisenau (1881- ). 

An American writer, born at Sharpsburg, 111. 
He studied at the Nebraska Normal School and 
from 1901 to 1907 lived among the Omaha In- 
dians to study their character and history. His 
books include The Divine Enchantment (1900) ; 
The Lonesome Trail (1907) ; The Dawn Builder 
(1911); The Quests poems (1916); The Song 
of Three Friends (1919) ; Two Mothers, a drama 
(1921); The Song of the Indian Wars (1925) ; 
Poetic Values (1925) ; Collected Poems (1926) ; 
Indian Tales and Others (1926). The Song of 
Three Friends was awarded a prize by the Poetry 
/Society of America as the best volume 
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of verse of 1910. He edited several collections 
of verse and contributed frequently to maga- 
zines. In 1921 he was made poet laureate of 
Nebraska by act of the Legislature and in 1923 
was appointed professor of poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Since 1926 he has been 
literary editor of the St. Louis Poat-Dmpatch. 

NEILSON^ William Allan (1869). An 
American college president, who was born at 
Doune, Scotland, and graduated at the University 
of Edinburgh (A.M., 1891). For five years he 
was a teacher in Scotland and at Toronto, Can. 
Later, he was associate in English at Bryn 
Mawr, instructor at Harvard, professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia (1905-06), and Harvard 
( 1906-17 ) , and president of Smith College (1917- 
). He served as exchange professor at the 
University of Paris ( 1914-15) . He is the author 
of Ortgtns and Fionreea of the Court of Love 
(1899) ; Eaacnttala of Poetry (1912) ; The Facts 
about Shakespeare (1913) ; Bums, How to Know 
Him (1917); A History of English Literature 
(1920). He has edited Milton's Minor Poems 
(1899); Shakespeare's Complete 'Works (Cam- 
bridge Idiots, 1900) ; The Types of English JAt- 
erature (series beginning 1907) ; The Tudor 
Shakespeare (1911); The Chief Elizabethan 
Dramatists (1911); and Chief British Poets in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (1910), 
and has been associate editor of The Harvard 
Classics (1909), Harvard Classics Shelf of Fic- 
tion (1917), Selections from Chaucer (1921). 

NEJD, E MIRA TO OF. See Arabia. 

NELSON*, Knute (1845-1923). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and legislator (see Vol. XVI). He 
was a member of the United States Senate from 
Minnesota for five successive terms and was re- 
elected for the term ending 1925. At the time of 
his death, on Ajir 28, 1923, he was the oldest 
niemlK*r of that body m point of service. 

NEO-LAMAKCklAN THEOBY. See He- 
redity 

NEON LAMP. See Electric Lighting. 

NEBNST, neinst, Walter (1804- ). A 

Gciman ])liysicist (see VoL. XVI) He was 
awaided the Nobel Prize for physics in 1920. 
His later ])ub]icatioiis included Die throretisehen 
und erpenmentellen Crundlagen des neuen 
Warmesatzes (1{)18). 

NESBIT, Edith. See Bland, Edith Nesbit. 

NETHEBLANDS, The, or Holland. A 
kingdom situated on the North Sea, lying be- 
tween tlie Kingdom of Belgium on the south and 
west and (Tcrmany on the east Its area is 
13,205 square miles, of which 617 consist of 
water. The estimated population Dec. 31, 1927, 
was 7,025,938, an increase of 700,024 over the 
census of 1921. The density of population per 
squaie mile amounted to 605.1. The urban pop- 
ulation constituted 47 02 per cent of the whole, 
and the rural, 52 98 jier cent. Emigrants in 
1927 amounted to 3340, most of whom departed 
from Dutch ports for North America The royal 
family and most of the inhabitants are members 
of the lleformed Church, which is under Presby- 
terian government, but complete liberty of con- 
science is granted to all religions. At the census 
of 1920, there were 2,826,633 adherents of the 
Dutch Reformed Churcli ; other Protestants num- 
bered 832,104; Catholics, 2,444,583; Jansenists, 
10,461; Jews, 115,222; other known creeds, 035,- 
241. The chief cities, with their population Dec. 
31, 1927, are Amsterdam, 734,844; Rotterdam, 
571,842; The Hague, 416,179; Utrecht, 151,660; 
Haarlem, 113,304; and Groningen, 101,310. 


Ag^culture. The total area of agricultural 
land in hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres) in 
1927 was 2,519,393 (in 1913, 2,186,591); arable 
land, 890,687 (882,255 hectares in 1913); 

meadows, 1,272,743 (1,221,876 in 1913); gardens 
and orchards, 105,077 (81,400 in 1913); forests, 
250,280 (257,939 in 1913); uncultivated land, 
747,849 (515,143 in 1913). 

Live stock and poultry (1921 and 1910): 
horses, 363,608 and 327,377; cattle, 2,062,771 
and 2,020,943; sheep, 608,211 and 889,036; pigs, 
1,519,245 and 1,259,844; chickens, 9,660,800 and 
6,709,593. 

CROPS AREA AND PRODUCTION 

Production (thou* 
Banda of units — 
Area (thou- bushpla, except 

sands of acres) as indicated) 


Crop 

1909- 

1927 

1909- 

1927 

1913 


1913 


Wheat 

138 

150 

4,824 

5,096 

R) p 

557 

482 

16,047 

13,594 

Barley 

68 

66 

3,271 

3,027 

Oats 

346 

366 

19,434 

22,873 

l^otutoes 

411 

425 

87,573 

90,021 

Sugar beets 

145 

171 

1,794 » 

1,852 « 

Flax 

33 

27 

17,276 * 

12,125 » 

“ Unit, metric 

ton 



* Unit, pound 

of fiber 





Mining and Manufacturing. Mining is 
limited in the Netherlands to coal mining in the 
Province of Limbing. The coal production was 

10.694.000 metiic tons foi 1928, against 4,570,000 
for 1022 and 3,018,000 in 1917. State-owned 
mines produced about 66 per cent of the total. 
In 1927 there were 987 dailies The [iroduction 
of butter in 1927 amounted to 187,636,000 pounds, 
and of clieese, 277,6(i7,000 pounds. The iieet- 
sugar refineries numbered IS in 192(i, while the 
total sugar ])ioduetioii amounted to 545,037 
metric tons for 1920. In 1926 tlieie weie 30 
]»otato-flour factories, 15 cnidboard factoiies, 
and 17 margarine factories. The latter produced 

296.263.000 pounds of margaiiiie 

Communications. Length of rail wavs in 

1927 was 2284 miles, as compared with 2325 
in 1913. All the railway lines are opeiated by 
private companies, including 1348 miles owned 
by the Goveiiiment. In 1927 the merchant ma- 
rine consisted of 1156 vessels of 100 tons or 
ovei W'ltli a capacity of 2,654,003 gross tons. 
In 1927, 24,710 vessels of 33,716,000 net registered 
tons enteied the jiorts of the Netliei lands and 
24,870 of 33,037,000 tons eleaied. 

Commerce. Exports 111 1928 were valued at 
$794,474,000 and impoits at $1,073,556,800. The 
value of exports in 1927 was 74 5 per cent of 
the import figure, the highest ratio since 1917. 
The five leading imports in the older of value in 

1928 weie textiles, cereals and flour, non and 
steel, timhei , and coal , the five leading exports, 
cotton piece goods, butter, coal, cheese, and 
margarine. The value of tiade with leading 
countries in 1928 (giving Dutch impoit and 
export figures, respectively) was. Geiinany, 
$292,058,400 and $187,005,000; Great Britain, 
$100,975,200 ami $172,775,000; Belgium, $119,- 
948,400 and $08,840,800; United States, $100,- 
.302,800 and $27,010,400; Dutch blast Indies, 
$50,001,200 and $70,153,200; France, $48,339,000 
and $49,000,800. 

Finance. The budget for 1929 carried pro- 
posed expenditures under the ordinary service 
of 593,051,000 florins ($237,460,400), practically 
the same as those of the preceding year, while 
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the receipts, estimated at 553,127,000 florins 
($221,250,800), were somewhat hipfher, despite 
tax 1 eduction 8 that became effective m 1928. 
Since 1025 actual or anticipated receipts under 
the ordinary scivice have been well in excess of 
the exj)endituie8. Under the extraordinaiy serv- 
ice, also known as the capital seivice, proposed 
expeiiditines for 1929 totaled 189,221,000 florins 
($75,088,400) — a heavy decline as compared 
with those of 1928 — and the estimated receipts 
were also lower, at 44,152,000 florins ($17,600,- 
800). The budget provided, liowe\ei, for the 
redemption and eonveisioii of the 1923 “C” dollar 
loan, the only foieign loan outstanding. 

The total public debt on Sept. 1, 1928, stood 
at 2,813,127,000 lloriiis ($l,12r),2r>(),H()0) , com- 
prising a floating debt of 190,891,000 floiins 
($76,350,400) and a consolidated debt of 2,622,- 

236.000 florins ($1,048,894,400). 

History. When the World War broke out, 
Holland ]>rudently decided to biiiig its whole 
military stiength into the field. By Aug. 4, 1914, 

200.000 men were under aims, and as hostilities 
progressed and the work of jiolicing the coasts 
and the frontiers increased, more units were 
called up, so that at its height, the Hutch Army 
totaled 400,000 men The expense was enormous 
for so small a country. In December, 1914, a 
loan of $100,000,000 had to be floated to meet 
the costs of the establishment. In all, a debt of 
more than $750,000,000 was incurred which could 
be wholly attributed to the War, i e , for the up- 
keep of the army and navy, tlie care of refugees 
and interned soldiers, etc. In 1915 all workmen 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions were 
placed under maitial law, and a chock was put 
on their goings and comings; later in the year, 
the ever-present thicat of invasion pionipted the 
Oovernment to declare a state of siege in some of 
the communes of noith Holland and also in some 
parts of Amsterdam The feeding of the popula- 
tion and the providing of industry with the raw 
materials necessary for ils ojieiation were per- 
haps Holland’s most pressing problems Normal 
activity was dependent on keeping the regular 
channels of trade clear. 

Having become a country of truck farmers and 
cattle breeders, Holland depended on Oeimany 
for her coni and iron and on France, Ureat 
Britain, and the United States for her foodstuffs 
and textiles. A brisk overseas and land trade 
was can icd on with all these, as well as with 
Switzerland, Italy, and Austiia-llungary. The 
War curtailed intercourse on land, except with 
rremiany, and the Bntish blockade and the Ger- 
man submarine policy, as well as American seiz- 
in e of Dutch ships in 1918, played havoc with the 
Dutch mei chant marine More and more, Hol- 
land was })iit at the mercy of belligerents, and 
only the conclusion of the War checked the pi og- 
ress of the famine gripping her people. Extraor- 
dinaiy administrative measuies had to be taken. 
In 1914 and 1915, the export of cereals and flour, 
cotton, rice, and linseed was jirohibited. In 1915 
the Netherlands Overseas Tiust was formed for 
the purpose of handling imports. Before Great 
Britain and France would give their consent to 
the maintenance of the usual trade relations, it 
was necessary for the Trust to give assurances 
that the articles imported would not be resliipped 
to Germany. 

In 1910 the scarcity of flour forced the pro- 
hibition of the baking of white bread; maximum 
prices for cereals were fixed. The dislocation of 
trade with the Dutch East Indies compelled the 


Government to maintain a strict surveillance over 
the distribution of foodstuffs and fodder. What 
little prosperity there was grew out of the main- 
tenance of lelations with the Central Powers; 
Germany and Austria took Holland's vegetables 
and dairy pioducts, and Germany, in turn, sent 
coal and iron. 

In a situation of such complex relations, the 
rise of irritations was inevitable. Clashes with 
Germany and the Allies were frequent. During 
1915-17, notes were interchanged with Germany 
over the violation of Dutch neutrality by the 
landing of airships, the stopping of merchant 
vessels, and the mining and torpedoing ol Dutch 
ships; in 1918, feeling ran high over the Bntish 
and American seizure of Dutch ships. Not until 
the Armistice did Holland dare relax her vigi- 
lance, and then the tin eat of mutiny among the 
soldieis hastened demobilization sooner than the 
Government might have wished. The problem 
of the returning soldiers, in view of the disorgani- 
zation of industry and the dearth of housing, 
contributed gieatly to the trials of the stale. 
(At the end of the War, there was a shortage of 

35.000 houses in Anisteidaiii alone. However, 
woik on new ones was quickly undertaken, and 
by the close of the year 1922, 20,000 had been 
built or were nearing completion.) Despite these 
local pinblerns, the Dutch worked unspaimgly in 
the inteicsts of their less foitimate neighbors. 
The invasion of Belgium sent into Holland some 

1.200.000 lefiigees who were clothed and fed for 
varying lengths of time. By the end of the War, 
tlieie weio still about 30,000 such refugees partak- 
ing of the hospitality of tlie Dutch. Interned sol- 
diers at times numbeied as many as 50,000, most 
of them Bcdgians, but also many Russian and 
German deserteis. The Dutch Red Cross did 
yeoman woik in facilitating the exchange of Brit- 
ish and Gcimaii pnsoneis. In all these humani- 
tarian attivities, the Government expended 
$25,000,000, while pnvate conti ibutions easily 
readied a similar amount. 

The ^^'a^ years also witnessed civil and politi- 
cal dcvelo])nients of extraoidiiiai v importance. 
By the Electoral Reform Act of Dec. 12, 1917, 
uiiiveisal suffrage and propoitional representa- 
tion wcie established. In 1917, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, the Government was ordered 
to piovide lor the upkeep of denominational as 
well ns secular schools. As a result of an in- 
ci casing labor agitation duiing the War, a series 
of enactments was promulgated in 1919 which 
aimed at better social and woiking conditions. 
By these laws, the eight-hour day was assured 
in factories and offices; woikrnen’s insurance was 
extended to all industiies except agncultuic and 
navigation; the general supervision of health 
activities was turned over to a state health coun- 
cil, a council of labor was erected to advise gen- 
eially all administrative departments in the con- 
duct of labor affairs; but the inability of affairs 
to mend, in spite of paternalistic legislation, 
increased the insurgency of the labor classes. 

In 1918 and 1919, under the leadership of 
Troidstia, the Social Democrats pressed for a po- 
litical revolution, some even demanding the ab- 
dication of the Queen. Continued hard times 
brought on a serious dock strike during Febru- 
ary-Ajiril, 1920, and such outbreaks were fre- 
quent in the subsequent years. The unemployed 
on Jan. 1, 1924, numbered 102,225, but by July 
30, 1927, this figure fell to 47,200. Meanwhile, 
the membership of the Socialist Party increased, 
BO that on Mar. 31, 1928, it numbered 52,206. 
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Incidentally, the strike situation became so seri- 
ous that a law for compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes was passed. It went into effect on May 
4, 1926. 

Politically, the throat of proletarian control 
forced the union of most of the elements of the 
Kight, with the result that a Catholic govern- 
ment was constituted in 1918, for the first time, 
under Jonkheer Ruys de Beerenbrouck. The 
elections of 1022 for the second chamber re- 
turned 32 Catholics, 20 Social Democrats, 16 
Anti -revolutionists, and some others, so that 
the Beerenbrouck ministry continued in power 
by the support of the Right bloc. 

The question of the defense of the Dutch Kast 
Indies agitated the people piofoiindly during 
1920-23. In 1921 the Queen’s address fiom the 
throne included a request for the strengthening 
of the fleet, and the proposal was backed up bv 
the resolution of the Indian Council In 1022 
the Government laid befoie the second chamber 
an ambitious programme of naval consti uction. 
Kce Navies of the World The measure w’as 
stubbornly contested in 1022 and 1023. Its op- 
ponents showed thqt it meant an additional coat 
to Holland of $14,000,000 yearly for 12 years, 
and to the colonies of $20,800,000 for the same 
term. Nevertheless, it was only after a bitter 
struggle that jirofoiindly shook tin* whole king- 
dom that the naval bill was re]eeto(l, Oct 26, 
1023, by a vote of 50 to 49. The Ru;\s de Bccien- 
bioiick cabinet then resigned. Tb(‘ inability of 
the three parties of the Right to reaeh an agree- 
ment compelled the Queen, after a three-month 
suspension of goveiniuental activities, to recall 
do Beerenbrouck in Jnnuaiy, 1024 

The next elections took place on July 1, 1025, 
and the slim majority of the bloc of (’atholics, 
Colonist Anti-i evolutionists, and Christian His- 
toi icals was cut by fiNc nioie \otes Thcieujion, 
de Beerenbrouck rcsigiKHl, to he succeeded by the 
Anti-i evolutionist, IT. Col^Mi, On Mar 8, 1026, 
Colyn was replaced as Picmicr by Jonkheer Di 
1) J. de Geer, leader of the Christian Ilistoiieal 
Parly. The next legnlar quadiennial elections, 
on July 1, 1920, left the i dative jiosition of the 
more important parties in the Ijowci House jirac- 
tieally unchanged. The Catholics retained their 
30 seats; the Anti-revolutionists lost one, and 
retained 12; the Christian Histoi icals kojit their 
11 ; and the Socialists again held 24. 

A Fiisian nationalist niovcnient for cultural 
autonomy assumed importance in noithern Hol- 
land during 1028. A Paii-Fnsian Congress, in 
which the inhabitants of Goimaii Friesland were 
also represented, was established, and organiza- 
tions for teaching the “native” language tc» Fris- 
ian children were formed. Demands also were 
made for a chair in Frisian philology at a Dutch 
university. 

Holland’s post-war foreign relations were 
stormy. On Nov. 10, 1018, the Dutch weie un- 
pleasantly surprised by the presence of the former 
Kaiser in their midst. 71 is stay at Amerorigen 
was unmolested, and in spite of demands fiom 
the Allies for his extradition in 1020, the Dutch 
government refused to yield him up All other 
questions yielded precedence to the demand of 
Belgium for the revision of the treaties of 1839. 
Belgium, in effect, desired sovereignty over the 
western Scheldt, as well as the district of soiith- 
orn Limburg on the east Belgium sought the 
left bank of the Scheldt for the further develop- 
ment of Antwerp; Limburg was desired for 
strategic and economic reasons. For the consid- 


eration of the question, the Supreme Council in 
1919 created an international commissiou, but it 
circumscribed that body^s activities liy indicat- 
ing that it would refuse to countenance any trans- 
fer of territory. The disputants were advised to 
come to an amicable understanding over the mat- 
ter of waterways. In 1920 an agreement was 
reached on the administration of the Scheldt, the 
Antwerp-Meuse-Rhine canal, and two other 
water systems. Further difliculties arose, how- 
ever, with Belgium’s insistence that the disposi- 
tion of the Weilingen at the entiance to the 
Scheldt, foi the pass controlled the port of Zee- 
hrugge, he also considered. 

The Foreign Ministers of the two countries 
signed a convention on Apr. 3, 1025, which closed 
the Scheldt to warships in war time, but left 
it open to all other vessels both in war and peace. 
The Weilingen question, however, was not 
hioached in the agreement. Then a treaty con- 
cerning navigation on the Scheldt and the Rhine 
was rejected by the Dutch vSennto by a vote of 
33 to 17, on Mar. 24, 1!)27. The Senate feared 
that the treaty would help Belgian Antwerp 
prosper at the expense of the Dutch city of Rot- 
terdam. 

There were other international concerns to oc- 
cupy the attention of the Dutch in this period. 
Ill 1026 Holland joineii the League of Nations. 
On Dee 23, 1020, after heated debate, the Parlia- 
nunit voted to resume relations with the Vatican. 
These had teiminated. in 1007. In the same year, 
although it formally refus(‘d to open commercial 
lelations w’lth Russia, the Foreign Otliee indicated 
that it would not inteifere with business trans- 
actions. In 1022 Holland welcomed to The 
Hague the Peimaiient C^ourt of Tnieniatioual 
Justice wdiieh had been created by the Ix'ague of 
Nati(uis. In 1020 and 1027, the anthoiities were 
faced by serious Conimunist revolts in Sumatra 
and the Dutch Indies, hut relative quiet w'as re- 
stored in 1028. On Mar. 16, 1025, the Dutch 
Senate ratified a treaty of Aiig 21, 1024, giving 
the United States the right to search Dutch 
\eaaels for liquor outside the tlnee-mile zone A 
dispute between Holland and the ITnited States 
over the soveieignty of the island of Las Palmas, 
situated between the Dufeli East Indies and the 
Philijipines, was referied, on Oct. 5, 1925, to 
Judge Max Huber (Swiss), President of the 
Intel national Court, foi settlement The United 
States claimed the island, which is two miles 
long, tliiee-quarters of a mile wide, and has a 
population of 700, as part of the Spanish cession 
of 1808. The arbitrator decided in favor of 
Holland on Apr. 4, 1028. See DuTcn East 
Indies. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. See Dutch East 
Indies 

NEUILLY, Treaty of. See Peace Confeb- 
ENCE AND Treaties 

NEUMANN, noi'man, Alfred (1895- ), 

A German writer of short stories, novels, plays, 
and essays, bom in J>antenhnig, West Prussia. 
He won the Klcist Pir/o with his novel Der 
Teufel (1026). His other works include The 
Ltedvr vom Lruhebt tnid der Not, ])oems (1017) ; 
Lelirer TanuRiq, essays (1023) , Ihe lirudcr, novel 
(1924) ; Der Patriot, drama (1926) ; and Jtehcl- 
Jen, novel (1927). A number of his woiks were 
translated into English and several plays were 
produced in England and America 

NEUROSES. See Psyciiot/igy, Abnormal 
and PKyniOANALYsis. 

NEUTRODYNE. See Radio Telephony. 
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NEVADA. The sixth State in size (110,- 
600 square miles) and the forty-eighth in popu- 
lation; capital, Carson City. The population 
decreased from 81,875 in 1910 to 77,407 in 1920, 
a loss of 5.5 per cent. The white population fell 
off from 74,276 to 70,699; Indian, from 6240 
to 4907; Negro, from 513 to 346; native white, 
from 66,277 to 65,897; foreign-born white, from 
17,999 to 14,802. The urban population of the 
State rose from 13,307 to 16,254, while the rural 
population decreased from 68,608 to 62,153. 
The only important city in the State is Reno, 
with 10,867 inhabitants in 1910, 12,016 in 1920. 

Agriculture. Agricul tin ally, Nevada is one 
of the least important States, although its 
agriculture is second only to its mining and no 
other industry aiiproaches it. The number of 
farms increased 17.6 per cent, or from 2689 in 
1910 to 3103 in 1920 and rose farther to 3883 in 
1926. The acreage in farms deci cased from 
2,714,757 in 1910 to 2,357,103 in 1920, but rose to 
4,090,580 in 1925. The improved land in fat ms 
totaled 594,741 acres in 1920. The peicentage of 
land used for agi icultiiral purposes was 3 9 in 
1910 and 5.8 in 1025. The total value of farm 
propel ty rose from $00,399,305 in 1010 to .$09,- 

779.000 ill 1020 and lemained almost unchanged 
in 1025, at $98,080,358; the average value per 
farm was $22,462 in 1910, .$31,540 in 1020, and 
$25,200 in 1925. In interpreting these values, 
the currency inflation incident to the World War 
is to be taken into consideration. Of the total 
number of farms in 1920, 3403 were operated by 
owners; 114, by managets; and 306, by tenants. 
The comjmiative figures for IJilO were 2175; 
181 ; and 333. White farmeis in 1020 numbered 
2044, compared with 2528 in 1910. In 1920 
native white farmeis numbered 2060, compared 
with KiOl in 1910; foieign-born white farmers, 
884, compaied with 807. Coloied faimers in 
1920 niimbeied 210, of whom 208 were Indians; 
in 1910, JOl, of whom 148 weie Indians. Farms 
reported as under mortgage, 884 in 1920, num- 
bered 1104 in 1025. The number of dairy cows 
was 10,482 in 1020; 17,380 in 1925; “beef” 
cows numbered 189,000 in 1920; 173,095 in 1025; 
sheep, 880,580 in 1920; 1,183,572 in 1925. The 
area undei irrigation in 1019 was 561,447 acres; 
in 1009, 701,833. The estimated production of 
the chief farm crops in 1028 was as follows; 
Wheat, 482,000 bushels; barley, 440,000; pota- 
toes, 840,000; and hay, 733,000 tons. Compaia- 
tive figures for 1913 are wheat, 1,081,000 bushels; 
barley, 402,000; potatoes, 1,760,000; and hay, 

646.000 tons 

Mining. The most important mineral prod- 
ucts of the State aie copper, silver, gold, and 
lead. Sihci, which was formerly the most im- 
portant mineral, showed a great decline subse- 
quent to 1014, when the production was 
15,455,401 line ounces, 1910, 13,837,525; 1917, 
11,260,069, 1018, 10,000,599; 1019, 0,803,.580; 
1920, 7,745,003; 1021, 7,083,782; 1922, 8, 619, .587; 
and 1920, 6,518,983. The value of the gold pro- 
duced also decreased sharply in this period; the 
output in 1914 was valued at $11,481,188, 1918, 
$0,619,937; 1920, .$3,566,728; 1922, $3,297,384; 
and 1920, $3,625,461. Copper showed an increase 
in the years affected by the World War, but de- 
clined sharply subsequently; the production in 
1014 was 60,986,450 pounds; 1910, 105,116,813; 
1918, 110,310,441; 1020, 50, .559, 763; 1921, 10,- 
961,491, and 1926, 101,827,937 The small output 
in 1921 was due chiefly to the business depres- 
sion, which caused a decrease in the demand for 


copper. The production of gypsum during the 
period ranged from 100,000 up to 350,972 short 
tons per year, with a value of $1,527,235 in the 
year 1926. In addition to the minerals men- 
tioned, the State also produces lead, manganif- 
eious ore, and zinc in important quantities. The 
total value of the mineral products in 1927 was 
$26,753,295; $25,648,961 in 1920; $24,457,735 in 
1919; $51,080,169 in 1918, and $29,984,338 in 
1014. 

Education. The educational problem of Ne- 
vada is made difficult by the State’s sparse popu- 
lation and its vast area. In spite of these dif- 
ficulties, the progress of education has peisisted. 
Efforts have been in part directed toward the 
consolidation of schools and the development of 
vocational education. The Legislature passed 
many measures which greatly aided the admin- 
istration of the educational system. Vocational 
education is administered by the Director of 
Vocational Education and Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion, who 18 also supervisor of trade and in- 
dustrial education. The object in vocational 
education has been to reach, through a coopera- 
tive spirit, as large a number as possible of 
persons who may be benefited by the various 
types of instruction offered, in ordei that the 
productive industries of the State may be en- 
couraged and the intelligence of those employed 
in the trades and other industrial pursuits may 
be increased; and eflorts toward these objects 
have been successful. The cost of education in 
the State from 1012 to 1920 increased gieatly; 
in 1912 the cost per pupil was $76 38; in 102.5- 
26, $12.5.35, a figure exceeded only in three other 
States. A high-school system was developed ef- 
ficiently. The total enrollment in the schools 
in 1013 was 13,022; in 102.5-20 it was 15,614; 
of this number, 12,804 were in elementary classes 
and 2810 in secondary. The expenditure on 
publie day schools in 192.5-26 was: euirent, 
$1,810,735, outlays, $140,401. The high expendi- 
ture per capita of pupils was ascribable to the 
sparsity of population, which rendered services 
costly by malcing it necessary in many instances 
that they be supplied to small groups of pupils. 
Illiteracy in the State deci eased from 6.8 per 
cent in 1010 to 6.7 jier cent in 1920. Among 
the native white population, it increased fiom 
0.3 to 0 5 per cent; among the foieign-born 
white, fiom 7 to 8.5; among the Negro, it de- 
ci eased from C to 4.7. 

Finances. State expenditures in the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1027, as leported by the l). S. 
Depaitrnent of Commerce, were for maintenance 
and operation of departments, $2,123,925 (of 
which $449,604 was foi local education); for 
interest on debt, $72,102; for permanent im- 
provements, $1,034,602; total $3,830,590 (of 
which $1,847,344 was for highways, $402,723 be- 
ing for maintenance and $1,443,621 for construc- 
tion). Revenues were $4,062,117; of this, 
property and special taxes formed 33.8 per cent; 
departmental earnings, 6.5 per cent; licenses, in- 
cluding gasoline-sale tax, 12.7 per cent. Assessed 
property valuation was $203,070,872; State tax- 
ation thereon, $1,229,171 Net State indebted- 
ness on Dec. 31, 1927, was $1,650,376. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 the 
Democratic candidate for governor. Emmet D. 
Boyle, was elected. Senator Ncwlands was re- 
elected, while the Republicans elected a Repre- 
sentative to Congress. An amendment providing 
for woman suffrage was adopted. In 1916 the 
Democrats elected Key Pittman as Senator. 
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In the presidential voting, Wilson received 17,- 
776 votes; Hughes, 12,127. The Democrats in 
1918 reelected Governor Boyle. Senator New- 
lands died in 1918 and Charles B. Henderson was 
appointed. The Republicans in 1920 elected 
Oddie as Senator. In the presidential voting, 
Harding received 15,470 votes; Cox, 9851. In 
the elections of 1922, the Democrats elected 
every State official except one. James W. 
Scrugham was elected governor and Senator 
Pittman was reldected to the Senate. The Su- 
preme Court in 1923 declared unconstitutional 
the Prohibition Act passed by the Legislature in 
that year. In 1924 the presidential vote was: 
Coolidge, 11,243; LaFollette, 9709; Davis, 
5909. Fred W. Balzar, Republican, was elected 
governor in 1926. In 1928 Hoover, for Presi- 
dent, received 18,327 votes; Smith, 14,090. 

Legislation. The most important acts of 
the Legislature since 1914 are noted below. The 
Ijegislature, in February, 1915, passed a so-called 
“easy divorce bill,” restoring the six months’ 
resnience reipiirement v/hich had been abolished 
by the Legislature of 1913. The Legislature 
of 1919 jirovided for a budget and required an 
eight-hour day on public works, and passed 
statutes defining and punishing criminal syn- 
dicalism and sabotage. In 1921 enactments cre- 
ated town-plaiiiiing commissions for incorpor- 
ated cities and towns and declared oil pipe lines 
to be common carriers. A bill for capital pun- 
ishment by lethal gas instead of by hanging or 
shooting became law. In 1923 the Legislature 
repealed the State Prohibition Law which had 
been declared unconstitutional and substituted 
a measure corresponding to the Volstead Act. 
It also granted equal rights to women in the 
guardianship of children, extended the absent- 
voter privilege to persons who because of physical 
disability should expect to be confined to their 
homes on election day, made the posscasion of 
drugs illegally obtained a crime, enacted a modi- 
fied old-age-pension law, and created a small 
claims court. Old-age-pension payments were put 
under county control in 1925. County and muni- 
cipal borrowing was regulated in 1927; the di- 
vorce residence requirement was reduced to three 
months. 

NEVADA, University of. State institution 
for men and women at Reno, founded in 1874. 
The student enrollment of the university in- 
creased from 340 in 1914 to 849 in the autumn 
of 1928, in addition to which there was a sum- 
mer session enrollment in the latter year of 117; 
during the same period, the faculty increased 
from 50 to 74 members; and the library from 
28,000 bound volumes (1915) to 48,934. Pro- 
ductive funds in 1928 amounted to $358,439, 
and income for the year to $652,664. An agri- 
cultural building was constructed in 1918, an 
educational building in 1920, and a building 
to house the Federal Bureau of Mines* Rare 
and Precious Metals Experiment Station in 1921. 
Walter E. Clark, Ph.D., LL.D., succeeded Archer 
Wilmot Hendrick as president in 1917. 

NEVIN, Arthur Finley (1871- ). An 

American composer, born at Edgeworth, Pa. 
Having received his first musical education 
from his father, he entered the New England 
Conservatory in 1891, studying with 0. Bendix 
(piano) and P. Goetschius (theory). From 
1893 to 1897, he studied in Berlin with Klind- 
worth, Jedliczka (piano), and Boise and Hump- 
erdinck (composition). He then returned to 
Edgeworth, where be lived until 1910, devoting 


his time to composition and teaching. In 1903- 
04 he spent some time with the Blackfeet In- 
dians in Montana, collecting their melodies and 
legends. There he found the subject for his 
Indian opera Pota, which was produced at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin (1910), the first work 
of an American composer ever brought out at 
that institution. In 1915-20 he was professor 
of music at the University of Kansas, and in 
1921-22 he was director of municipal music at 
Memphis, Tenn. He also wrote two other 
operas. The Daughter of the Forest (Chicago, 
1918) and Twilight (not produced up to 1929) ; 
a masque, A Night in Yaddo-Ijand; two can- 
tatas, Roland and The Djinns; three orchestral 
suites. Miniature, Lorna Doone, and Love- 
Dreams; Bakawali Dances for orchestra; a 
string quartet and a piano trio; and piano 
numbers and songs. 

NE VINSON, Christopher Richard Wynne 
(1889- , ). An English painter, boin at 
Hampstead. His training was obtained at Up- 
pingham, St. John’s Wood School of Art, Slade 
School, and Julien’s, Paris. His first paintings 
were exhibited in Ixindon in 1910. Since that 
year, he has exhibited annually in T.ondon, Pans, 
New York, Washington, and Chicago. During 
the World War, he saw service in Flanders, ex- 
hibited war paintings at the Leicester (lalleiies 
in 1916, and returned to France as an official 
artist in the following year The Tmpeiial War 
Museum purchased 10 of his war paintings and 
the Canadian War Memorials Fund, five otheis. 
Drawings, etchings, and lithographs are owned 
by the British Museum, the Luvembourg, Har- 
vard University, the National Gallery of Canada, 
and the National Gallery at Biussels. The 
Czechoslovak Republic officially invited Ncvinson 
to represent British art at Plague in 1920. 
Among Ills publications are Modci'n War; Brit- 
ish Artists at the Front, The Great War; Fourth 
Year; and C. R W, Ncvinson {Contemporary 
British Artists Series). 

NEVINSON, Henry Woodd (1856- ). 

An English newspajier corespondent and writer, 
educated at Shrewsbury School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was coi respondent for the 
Daily Chronicle in the Greco-Turkish War of 
1897, in Crete, in Spain, and in South Africa 
during the Boer War. He went to Central Africa 
(1904-05), exposed the Portuguese slave trade 
there in A Modern Slavertf (1906), and was in 
Russia during the uprising of 1905-06. He went 
to India for the Manchester Guardian and re- 
ported the campaigns in Morocco and the Bal- 
kans (1912) for various newspapers. He was 
accredited by the War Office as official cor- 
respondent at the Dardanelles for several papers 
and was wounded during operations there. He 
was later correspondent with the British Armies 
in Saloniki, Egypt, Fiance, and Germany. After 
the World War, he was frequently a special cor* 
respondent for the Manchester Guardian. He 
was on the staff of the Nation from its founda- 
tion until 1923. His other works include* Books 
and Personalities (1905); Essays in Freedom 
(1909); The Growth of Freedom, “a sketch of 
the development of political and personal lib- 
erty” (1912); Essays in Rebellion (1913); The 
Dardanelles Campaign (1918, 3d ed., 1920). 
Original Sinners, a novel (1920) ; Lines of Life, 
verse (1920) ; Essays in Freedom and Rebellion 
(1921 ) ; Changes and Chances, an autobiography 
(1924); JLTore Changes, More Chances (1925)^ 
and Last Changes, Last Chances (1928). 
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NEW, Habey StewaAt (1868- ). A 

Postmaster General of the United States, born 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and educated at Butler 
University. He began as a reporter on the In- 
dianapolis Journal, and from 1878 to 1903 he 
was editor, part owner, and publisher of that 
newspaper. He served in the Spanish- American 
War. In 1896 he was elected to the Indiana 
State Senate for four years, and from 1900 to 
1912, he was a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. In 1917 he was elected to 
the United States Senate and served till 1923, 
when he was appointed postmaster general by 
President Haidiiig and retained the office 
throughout President Coolidge^s administration. 
He gave especial attention to the extension of 
air-mail routes in tlie United States and planned 
a system of air communication with the Latin- 
Ameriean countries. 

NEWARK. The largest city of New Jersey. 
The population loso from 347,409 in 19ip to 414,- 
524 in 1920, and to 473,600 in 1928, by estimate 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. The latter 
figure 18 piactically doubled by the adjacent 
cities and subuibs, including Elizabeth, Bayonne, 
Harrison, the Oranges, Belleville, Nutley, Bloom- 
field, and Montclair, which constitute Greater 
Newark. Since 1917 the city has operated under 
a commission foim of government, five commis- 
sioners-at-laigo elected every four yeais constitut- 
mg the governing body. Each conimissioner is 
the director of one of five departments; public 
affairs, public vvoiks, finance, public safety, and 
parks and public jnoperty. The director of the 
department of public affairs serves also as mayor 
of the city. 

In 1916 the city-planning commission offered a 
comprehensive ])lan for the city of Newark, and 
in 1919 a zoning jilaii was adopted. The 260th 
anniversaiy of the founding of the city was cele- 
brated duiing five months of 1916 with a his- 
torical pageant, a prolonged music festival, and 
an exhibition of local industries. A nieinorial 
building was erected by the city at a cost of 
$1,600,000 to mark the occasion. Other impor- 
tant buildings erected since 1916 include a two- 
story city maiket which coveis two acres, 
completed in 1923 at a cost of $6,100,000; the 
Newark Museum of Industry, Art, and Science 
opened in 1926, toward the construction of which 
Louis Bamberger contributed $600,000; the Hall 
of Records erected in 1928 for the accommoda- 
tion of many of the county offices, and the new 
Annex to the City Hall built in Romanesque 
style, completed in 1928, at a cost of $1,061,000. 
In Military Park, an irregular plaza used in 
colonial days as a drill ground and suriourided 
by public and semi -public buildings, there has 
been erected a bronze group by Gutzon Borglum 
depicting the Wars of America. 

Newark’s development as a seaport is compara- 
tively recent. In 1914 the city began the crea- 
tion of Port Newark on Newark Bay southeast 
of the city, a part of New York Harbor, as a 
shipping terminal and industrial centre. On the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
War, the War Department leased 133 acres of the 
newly-filled land for one of its largest supply 
bases, spending $12,000,000 on docks, warehouses, 
and freight-handling equipment; and the U. S. 
Shipping Boaid established a $30,000,000 ship- 
yard where 17,000 persons were employed by the 
Submaiine Boat Corporation in the construction 
of 160 steel cargo vessels. At the close of the 
War, the city acquired the Army Base, including 


nine warehouses with 2,000,000 feet of floor space, 
and resumed its progi amine. By 1929 it had 
spent nearly $6,000,000 reclaiming, filling, and 
developing a large area of the meadows for in- 
dustrial sites and, with Federal aid, constructing 
a channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide. Six 
public and 139 private docks and piers have been 
constructed. Water-borne commerce in 1927 
amounted to 7,116,323 tons. In 1926 the con- 
struction of the four-track bridge of the Central 
.Railroad of New Jersey, across Newark Bay be- 
tween Bayonne and Elizabeth, N. J., was com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $15,000,000. 

Industrially, Newark ranks fouiteenth among 
the cities of tlie United States in value of output. 
In 1926, 66,864 pel sons were employed in 1668 
manufacturing establishments and received $89,- 
640,000 in wages; the value of products manu- 
factured was $490,046,599. Among the principal 
products in 1925, measured by value, were: elec- 
trical machinery, apjiaratus, and supplies ($61,- 
664,446); paints and varnishes ($23,271,662); 
leather ($22,946,072); jewelry ($22,301,802); 
chemicals ($18,063,917); and meat products 
($17,682,863). Newaik is also important as an 
insurance centre. The 16 laige life, fire, and 
casualty companies which have home offices there 
employ some 9000 ])ersons and have assets aggre- 
gating $2,100,000,000. 

The Newark metropolitan airport, consisting 
of 360 acres of city -owned land at the port of 
Newark, was established in 1928 for commercial 
aviation. It is to be used by the Post Office 
Department as the concentration and distribut- 
ing base for air mail for the metiopolitan distnct 
and eastern points. In 1929 contiacts were made 
for the construction ot a new Union Pennsylvania 
Railroad station in Newark, extension of the 
Hudson & Manhattan tube system, and the build- 
ing of a new high-speed trolley line in the bed 
of the old Morns Canal The city^s share in the 
total cost will be about $12,6()0,()00. The water 
supply of Newaik from the Peqiiaiinock Rivei 
has been increased by the development of the 
^\anaque watershed, a joint undertaking by sev- 
eral municipalities of northern New Jersey, 
which will supply a total of 100,000,000 gallons 
a day; 40,500,000 gallons have been allotted to 
Newark. See Water Supply 

The city’s public-school system comprises 68 
elementary, tliiee junior high, five senior high, 
two vocational, two continuation, and 17 evening 
schools. There are 27 paiochial schools, and 
several private schools, including Newark Acad- 
emy, founded in 1792. The Newark Institute 
of Arts and Sciences (1910) is an extension of 
New York University. Newark is the seat of a 
State noinial school (established 1913) ; the New- 
ark College of Technology (1886), which coordi- 
nates theoretical instruction with practical train- 
ing in industrial plants; the New Jersey College 
of Pharmacy (1891), now affiliated with Rutgers 
University; and the New Jersey Law School 
(1908). Bank clearings in 1928 amounted to 
$1,620,166,000. Tlie assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in 1927 was $821,841,000; the net debt was 
$83,262,000. 

NEWARK MUSIC FESTIVAL. See Mu- 
sic, Festivals. 

NEW BEDFORD. The fourth city in Massa- 
chusetts and the third in value of its manufac- 
tured products. The population increased from 
96,662 in 1910 to 121,217 in 1920, and to 130,- 
072 in 1923, according to estimate of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, but decreased to 110,038, 
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according to the assessois* estimate of Apr. 1, 
1027. ]<etwecn 1914 and 1924, a State pier, 760 
feet long, with a depth of 25 feet of water on sides 
and end, was completed. This pier afforded dou- 
ble-track accommodations for 24 freight cars and 
had ample loading platforms and large storage 
space. A modem intersecting sewer system also 
was installed at a cost of $3,500,000, with ca- 
pacity to caie for a population of 300,000. The 
capital invested in the textile industry rose 
from $47,820,575 in 1914 to $73,794,000 in 1927, 
and the number of persons employed from 31,820 
to 35,906. New Bedfoid is the sjiot cotton 
market of the North and has five public modern 
warehouses with a capacity of 12,400,000 cubic 
feet. Other manufactuies include fine tools, 
twist drills, dies, silverwaie, cut glass, rope, 
cordage, shirts, underwear, overalls, cloth caps, 
paper goods, boxes, sheet cojiper, son]), mechani- 
cal toys, electrical devices, refined oils, tire fab- 
rics, etc. The industries of New Bedford repre- 
sent a capital investment of more than 
$175,000,000. 

The city of New Bedford has a public-school 
system consisting of 36 elementary scliools, two 
junior high schools (erected in 1926), and one 
high school. Tn addition, there aie the New 
Bedford Vocational School, the Now Bedford Tex- 
tile School, and the Swain Free School of Design. 
Bank clearings in 1928 amounted to $.54,673,000. 
The assessed valuation of jiiopertv in 1927 was 
$315,738,000; the net debt was $10,360,000. 
On Apr. 16, 1928, a gcneial strike of between 
25,000 and 30,000 cotton-mill opeiatives was 
called on account of an announced wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. Work was suspended for 
about six months in the great maiority of the 
mills, on October 6, the unions voted to return 
to the shops v^ith a wage cut of 5 pei cent. 

NEWBERBY, Tri vian Handy (1864- ). 

An American financier and jmblic oflicial, born 
in Detroit, Mieh. He was giaduatcd from Yale 
in 1885 and was later connected in various ca- 
pacities with railioads and other industiial or- 
ganizations. In the Spanish-Aiiierican A\ar, he 
served as lientenant and navigator. He was 
appointed Assistant Secietary of the Navy in 
1905 and sei\cd until 1908, when he assiimed 
tlie post of Secietaiy of the Navy until Mai eh, 
1909. In the World Wai, he was commander of 
the United States Naval Reserves. He was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1918, 
defeating Henry J^^ord for the nomination. The 
expendituie of over $200,000 in the primaries 
led to accusations of coirnption Ho was tried 
and convicted in the State courts, but the case 
was dismissed in the United States Supreme 
Ckmrt. C'haiges were bi ought befoie the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections in 1922, 
and he was exoneiated. He resigned his seat 
following the elections of 1922. 

NEWBOLT, Sib Henry (John) (1862- 
). An English writer, host known for his 
sea poetry and stories (see VoL XVI). Besides 
receiving honorary degrees from various uni- 
versities, he was knighted in 1915 and made 
a Companion of Honor m 1922. From 1911 to 
1921, he was a jirofessor of poetry and he was 
controller of wireless and cables during the World 
War. In 1923 he was made official Naval His- 
torian, and wrote Naval Operations, vol iv 
(1928). His later work included The Book of 
the Blue Hra (1914) ; The Book of the Thin Bed 
Line, adventures (1915); The t^tor}/ of the Ox- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry 


(1915) j A New Study of English Poetry (1917) ; 
St, (Jeorge*8 Day and Other Poems (1918) ; The 
Book of the Long Trail, tales of explorers 
(1919); A Naval History of the War (1920); 
The Book of the Grenvilles, fiction (1921); 
Studies Green and Grey, essays (1926); and 
New Paths on Helicon, one of his many antholo- 
gies (1927). In 1925 he became editor of the 
Teaching of English Series, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. A Canadian mari- 
time province, with an area of 27,985 square 
miles. In 1911 the population was 351,889; in 
1921, 387,876, a gam of 10.23 per cent. The 
estimated population on June 1, 1929, was 419,- 
300. The rural population in 1921 was 67.9 
per cent of the total, in 1911 it was 71.7 per 
cent. Populations of the juincijial towns in 
1921 were St. John, 47,166 (42,511 in 1911); 
Moncton, 17,488; Fredericton, the capital, 8114. 

Industry and Trade. In 1927 only 889,276 
acres out of the total area (904,055 in 1914) 
were uiidei field crops, although agriculture is 
the most iinimrtant industiy. Total value of 
yield 111 1926, $23,338,000, in 1914, $29,045,100. 
Oats, hay and clover, and potatoes receive the 
greatest attention. Dairying has shown sub- 
staiitial gains, since 1,413,454 |)ounds of butter 
were made in 1926, against the 849,633 pounds in 
1910. Fishing occupies a high station; m 1928 
the catch was valued at $4,996,898, comparing 
favoiahly with that of 1913. Miiicial production 
in 1927, laigely made up of c(»al and gypsum, 
reached $2,024,025, as compaied with $l,i()2,613 
in 1913. Much of the forest land is in the hands 
of the Goveinment, and himbeiing lanks high 
among the industries. Lumber cut in 1925 was 
valued at $10,513,568; piilpwood made a very 
thriving industiy (153,669 tons), worth about 
$8,424,327. In 1910 there weio 1158 manufac- 
tuimg establishments (capital $36,125,012); in 
1925, 846 establishments (capRu-^ $91,509,933), 
The output 111 1910 was $35,422,302, iii 1925, 
$73,374,660. Of the 87,000 hoise power esti- 
mated available, 47,231 (1928) was already 

being worked. Exports, domestic and foreign, 
amounted to $100,973,185 in 1926-27 ($34,634,- 
156 111 1912-13) ; impoits in 192(5-27, $28,279,- 
707 ($14,445,811 in 1912-13). In 1926 there 
weie 1935 miles of railway line, as compared 
with 1545 in 1913. 

Government. The receipts for 1927 were 
$4,933,029 ($1,459,000 in 1913), and expendi- 
tures, $4,917,237 ($1,446,963 in 1913). The debt 
of the piovince in 1912 was only $4,693,457; 
by October, 1926, it had mounted to $35,325,909. 
The money expended on pnhlie woiks, i.e , hydro- 
electiic development, roads, bridges, and giants 
to railways, accounted for the increase. By 1927 
the number of teacheis reached 2533 from the 
2002 ill 1913, and of jmpils, 80,690 from the 63,- 
580 in 1913. The total cost of education also in- 
creased, fioni $942,203 in 1913 to $3,071,315 in 
the I92(i-27 school year. The province is repre- 
sented ill the Canadian Parliament by 10 senators 
and 11 mcmbcis of the House. The suffrage is 
exeicised by both sexes. 

NEW CALEDONIA. See Pacific Ocean 
Islands. 

NEWELL, Edward Theodore (1886- ). 

An Ameiicaii numismatist, born at Kenosha, 
Wis., and educated at Yale Univeisity. He was 
president of the American Numismatic Society 
aftei 1916 and wrote many woiks on coins and 
inintiiig, including The Dated Alexander Coin- 
age of Sidon and Ake (1916); Tarsos under 
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Aleojander (1919); Myriand/ro8 (1920); TKe 
Kypartsaia Hoard (1921) ; The Coinagea of De- 
metrius Polxorcetes (1927). 

NEWFOUNDLAND. A British dominion 
in North America, comprising the island of New- 
foundland and Labrador. See Labrador. The 
area of the island is 42,734 square miles; of 
Labrador, 120,000. The total population in- 
creased from 242,619 in 1911 (Labrador, 3949) 
to 262,979 in 1921 (Labrador, 3621 ) and to 263,- 
182 in 1927 (Labrador, 4054). St. John’s, the 
capital, had a population of 40,059 in 1926 (32,- 
292 in 1911); Haihor Grace, 3825 in 1921 
(4279); Bonavista, 4025 in 1921 (3911); Car- 
bonear, 3320 in 1921 (3540). The population, 
the great bulk of which is native and of English, 
Irish, and Scotch descent, still remains practi- 
cally concentrated on the southeast coast. Enii- 
giation rose noticeably during the post-war de- 
pression. In 1927 there were 13,687 immigrants 
and 15,765 emigrants. 

Industry and Trade. Fishing exceeds all 
other occupations in importance. In 1927, 740 
men and 41 vessels on the Bank cod fishery 
brought in a catch of 09,663 quintals, compared 
with 152,374 quintals brought in by 1830 men 
in 104 vessels in 1913. Exports of codOsh in 

1927 were 1,557,753 quintals. The serious de- 
cline in the seal fishery was partly attributable 
to the loss of ships and the prohibitive cost of 
shipbuilding. In 1913, 19 steamers with 3609 
men brought in 272,065 seals; in 1928 the catch 
was 227,022 seals, with 12 vessels and 2200 men 
engaged. I’he lobster, herring, and whale fish- 
eries have shown a distinctly downward trend; 
lohsteis have grown scarce because of overfish- 
ing and a closed season was declared from 1924 
to 1928; the herring market is affected by le- 
newed European competition; the whale fish- 
eries have jiractically ceased operation. To re- 
lieve the serious situation that ensued, the 
Government in 1923 undeitook a programme of 
encouragement for industry and farming, in 
order to relieve the almost entire economic de- 
pendence of the island on its fisheries. The in- 
dustries growing out of the great forest resoiiices 
have extended considerably. Spruce has replaced 
the disappearing pine as the important wood. 
In 1927 for the first time, the value of pulp and 
paper production ($13, ()()(), 000) exceeded that 
of the fisheries. The mineral production, chiefly 
iron, in 1912 amounted to $2,810,000; in 1926—27, 

929.000 tons of iron, valued at $1,580,000, 
were exported. Some copper and oil have licen 
produced. The mineral resources arc as yet 
unexplored, although in 1921 a beginning was 
made at the development of certain coal deposits 
and the investigation of oil-bearing lands. In 

1928 an American firm was developing a lead and 
zinc mine at Buchans. A mill was built with 
a daily capacity of 600 tons. Of the 4,000,000 
acies capable of cultivation, up to 1928 only 

230.000 were being utilized, and the Govern- 
ment was actively encouraging the population 
away from the sea to the land. The chief 
crops are hay, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and 
oats. The total value of farm crops in 1912 
was $2,000,000; in 1921, $14,367,877. Exports, 
which in 1913-14 were valued at $14,720,000, 
had risen to $30,839,859 in 1926-27. Imports 
rose from $14,793,000 in 1913-14 to $25,814,000 
in 1926-27. The chief markets in the export 
trade are the United Kingdom, Portugal, Spain, 
Canada, and the United States. The bulk of 
the imports come from Canada and the United 


States. Dry codfish is the principal export, with 
manufactured paper in second ])lace, although in 
1927 their positions were reversed. The total 
revenue of the dominion, in bulk from customs, 
was $3,142,491, and the expenditure $3,524,653, 
in 1911-12. In 1926-27 revenues were $8,932,000 
and expenditures, $10,533,000. The increase 
of the funded public debt from $29,470,060 in 
1912-13 to $55,030,027 in 1921-22 was largely 
due to World War expenditure ($60 per capita). 
On June 30, 1927, the public debt was $72,018,000. 
In 1927 there were 905 miles of government 
railroads, as compared with 794 in 1913. Ad- 
ditional proposed extensions had been post- 
poned during the War, after winch, because of 
unprofitable operation, the management of the 
roads and their extension became a conspicuous 
problem of the Government. There was an addi- 
tional 69 miles of private line. The mileage of 
telegraph wires (open) increased from 4225 in 
1914 to 7500 in 1926; telephone wires, from 899 
in 1913 to 12,000 in 1926. Steamship communi- 
cations with the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
the United States weie disorganized during the 
War, but have been restored. Public instiuc- 
tion still remains under denominational aus- 
pices, with government support, and scliool at- 
tendance has not been made compulsory by law. 

History. A Newfoundland legiinent was en- 
listed on the outbreak of the Wai, and saw serv- 
ice in Gallipoli, Egypt, Franco, and Flanders. 
In all, some 6500 men were under arms. In 
1913, Sir Edward Morris’s party was returned 
to office and continued m power through 1917, 
when the Morns goveinrnent was succeeded by a 
ministry headed by Sir William Lloyd. In 1919 
Sir Michael Cashm became Piemier, in Novem- 
ber, 1919, as a result of the general election, 
Kichard Squires succeeded to office. The Squires 
government, however, lesigned in 1923, though 
the geneial election of May had letuined it with 
a sizable majority. W. R. Waiien was then 
summoned by the governor. On Dec. 26, 1923, 
Premier W’^arren brought a grave accusation 
against his predecessor. Sir Richard A. Squires, 
chaiging him, among other things, with tlie 
receipt of money from piivate corporations and 
diversion of government funds to individuals oc- 
cupying official posts. An investigator for the 
British Colonial Office found the charges in a 
large measure true; this was followed by the 
arrest of Squires in April and the overthrow of 
the Warren government. Reorganization of the 
public services and a gi eater honesty in govern- 
ment became the leading issues of the day. Mr. 
Hickman, who succeeded Mr. Warren, enjoyed 
only a biief tenure of office, for his party was 
turned out in the general election of June 3. He 
was in turn followed by Walter Monroe. The 
next general election was not held until October, 
1928, when Sir Richard Squires and the Liberal 
Party were returned by a large majority. For 
an account of the settlement of the Labrador 
boundary dispute, see Labrador. 

NEW GUINEA. One of the largest islands 
of the world, in the East India Archipelago. 
Area, 320,00() square miles (estimated). Po- 
litically, it was divided into: (1) Dutch New 
Guinea, area, 160,692 square miles; population 
(1920) 195,460; (2) Territory of Papua (Brit- 
ish New Guinea), area, 90,540 square miles; 
estimated population 276,428 (1928) ; (3) Terri- 
tory of New Guinea (late Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land), area, 70,000 square miles; population 
(estimated), 100,000 (for the mainland only). 
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Dutch New Guinea is administered from the 
Dutch East Indies of which, for trade and other 
purposes, it was considered an integral part. See 
Dutch East Indies. 

The Territory of Papua is a possession of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Little of the 
area is under cultivation; the natives are averse 
to haid labor. In all, only 186,906 acres have 
been leased by planters (1927), and coconuts, 
lubber, end sisal hemp are the chief products. 
Gold continues to be mined to some extent, and 
boiiiig for oil began after 1915. The gold out- 
put declined from £64,115 in 1912-13 to £7240 
in 1927-28. Imports and exports for 1913-14 
were £212,134 and £123,140; for 1928, £403,561 
and £350,363. Revenues and expenditures for 
1913-14 were £54,703 and £81,095; in 1928, 
£107,052 and £158,964. To meet the deficit, 
Australia supplies an annual grant of £50,000. 
The Australian government has shown itself 
zealous in the pieservation of the integrity of 
the natives and has refused to settle cheap coolie 
labor in the territory. Tn 1928 Europeans num- 
bered 1428. Port Moresby is the chief town 
and port of call for Australian ships. 

The Territory of New Guinea is the name 
given to the former German New Guinea and 
included, besides the late Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 
(area, 70,000 squaie miles; population, 100,000), 
the Rismarck Aichipelago (area, 17,600 square 
miles; population, 188,000), made up of New 
Britain, New Ireland, and other islands, and 
Bougainville and Buka of the Solomon Islands 
group (aiea, 3400 squaie miles; population, 
17,000). On Sept 12, 1914, an Australian force 
occu])ied the islands. A mandate was given to 
Australia for the territory by the Jjcague of 
Nations on Dec. 17, 1920; the Australian gov- 
eiiinient established its civil admin isti at ion on 
May 9, 1921. The seat of government is at 
Rabaul on New Britain, the former German 
capital. In 1921 non indigenous inhabitants 
numbeied 3173, divided as follo>\H. 715 British, 
1402 Chinese, 215 Dutch, 579 Geimans, 87 Japa- 
nese, and 60 Aniei leans. On the mainland, coco- 
nuts are cultivated as well us rubber and cacao; 
tropical fiuits serve as the articles of food. 
Total lexeniicR for 1918-19 and 1927-28 were 
£55,760 and £223,645. Exports for the same 
years were £269,66(5 and £1,471,026; imports, 
£271,861 and £81 1,832. Leading exports in 1927— 
28 were copra, 65,285 tons; shell, 433 tons; 
cacao, 173 tons. Impoits include groceiies, hard- 
ware, tobacco, spiiits, and oils. See also Etii- 

NOCKAPIIY. 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. The forty-third State 
in size (9.341 square miles) and the forty-first 
in population; capital, (-oiicord. Tlie population 
inci eased from 430,572 in 1910 to 443,083 in 
1920, a gain of 2.9 per cent; estimated popu- 
lation, 1928, 456,000. The white population 
increased from 429,906 to 442,331; Negio, from 
664 to 621; native white, fiom 333,348 to 351,- 
098. The number of foreign-born whites fell 
from 96,558 to 91,233 The urban population 
mounted from 255,099 to 279,761, while the 
rural decreased from 175,473 to 163,322. The 
two important cities are Manchester and Nashua. 
They increased, respectively, fiom 70,063 in 1910 
to 78,384 in 1920 and from 26,005 to 28,379. 

Agriculture. After a decrease of 24.1 per 
cent from 1910 to 1920, the number of farms 
rose from 20,623 in 1920 to 21,065 in 1925, or by 
0.4 per cent. Tlie acreage in farms, however, 
continued to decline from 2,603,806 in 1920 to 


2,262,064 in 1925. The total percentage of land 
used for agricultural purposes was 46 in 1920 
and 30.1 in 1925. The total value of farm 
property rose from $103,704,196 in 1910 to 
$118,656,115 in 1920, but declined to $107,084,055 
in 1925; the average value per farm was $3833 
in 1910, $6782 in 1920, and $5084 in 1926. In 
interpreting these values, the currency inflation 
incident to the World War is to be taken into 
consideration. Of the total number of farms 
in 1925, 19,895 were operated by owners; 156, 
by managers; and 1014, by tenants. The com- 
parative figures for 1910 were 24,493; 681 ; and 
1870. In 1920 white farmers numbered 20,609, 
of whom 17,890 were native and 2610, foieign 
born. In 1910 the white farmers numbered 
27,038 (native-born, 24,347; foreign-born, 2691). 
Farms rejiorted as under mortgage numbered 
6389 in 1920; 4716 in 1925. The iminber of dairy 
cows fell from 119,203 in 1920 to 81,504 in 1926; 
that of “beef” cows decreased from 5055 in 1920 
to 2815 in 1925; sheep, from 28,021 to 16,055. 
The estimated production of the piincipal farm 
crops in 1928 was as follows: Corn, 560,000 
bushels; oats, 390,000; potatoes, 1,656,000; hay, 

665.000 tons. The comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 814,000 bushels; oats, 420,000; pota- 
toes, 2,074,000; hay, 495,000 tons 

Manufactures. New Hampshire is an im- 
portant industrial State in point of value of 
products In 1920 there were eight cities of 

10.000 inhabitants or more, the combined popu- 
lations of which formed 43 7 per cent of the 
total for the State; in 1919 they lejiorted 63 3 
per cent of the value of the State’s inaiinfactured 
jiroducts. In 190ii there weie 1961 manufactur- 
ing establishments in the State; in B)19, 1499; 
in 1925, 1038; and in 1927, 1028. Wage earners 
in manufactories numbered 83,074 in 1919; 66,- 
658 111 1925; and 65,482 in 1927. Tlie capital 
invested ainounled to $139,989,662 in 1909 and 
$329,166,870 in 1919. The value of the products 
was $164,581,019 in 1909; $407,204,934 in 1919; 
$327,400,()r)l in 1925; and $327,528,366 in 1927. 
The increase in the value of pioducts about 1919 
was ill great measure due to changes in indus- 
trial conditions brought about by the War. 
Among tlie chief industries is the manufacture 
of boots and slioes, amounting to $311,440,000 in 
1909; $92,259,000 in 1019, $52,631,681 in 1925. 
Its nval in magnitude is the manufacture of 
cotton goods, which had a value of $33,602,000 
in 1909; $86,302,000 in 1919, $57,8()8,732 in 
1025. Manufactures of woolen and worsted 
goods, in third place, were valued at $16,731,000 
m 1909; $15,0.39,000 in 1914; and $45,944,000 
in 1019. The wood-pulp and paper industry, next 
in order, had an output valued at $13,994,000 
in 1909; $17,708,000 in 1914; and $41,826,000 
in 1919. The most important manufacturing 
cities are Manchester and Nashua. In Man- 
chester, there were 175 manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1909 with a product valued at 
$46,812,000; in 1914, 151, with $50,800,000; in 
1919, 165, with $117,493,000. In 1909 Nashua 
had 104 manufacturing establishments, with 
products valued at $17,326,000; in 1914, 87, with 
$22,780,000; and in 1919, 92, with $48,985,000. 
Other important manufacturing cities are Con- 
cord, Dover, Keene, Berlin, Laconia, and 
Portsmouth. 

Education. The development of their educa- 
tional system has always been one of the chief 
concerns of the people of New Hampshire. As 
in the case of the other New England States, the 
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decrease in rural population has created a diffi- 
cult problem. In 1910 large sections of New 
Hampshire had become so impoverished and 
so depopulated that under the existing school 
laws reasonable elementary education could not 
possibly be provided for a very large number 
of children. Because of this, the legislature, 
after a careful study, reorganized the school 
system and for the first time in the history of 
the State wrote the school laws into a consistent 
code in 1921. The results of this action were 
immediate. The principles of Americanization, 
equalization, and supervision were adopted. 
More specifically, the Board of Education was 
reorganized, methods of consolidation were pro- 
vided, and, especially, provision was made for 
education in sparsely i>opulatcd districts. The 
Legislature of 1923 passed several important 
measures which amplified and revised measures 
already enacted. For one, the provisions of 
the Sniith-Hughes Act of 1917 for the pi emo- 
tion of vocational education were accepted, and 
the State Board of Education was authorized 
to arrange with institutions and school boards 
of towns or city districts in the State to furnish 
the necessaiy buijdings and equipment for 
carrying out tlie piovisions of the Federal Act. 
In 1914 the enrollment in the public schools was 
63,004, in 1925-26, 71,785. In the latter year, 
in the elementary schools and kindei gartens, 
59,628 were enrolled; and in the high schools, 
12,157. The total expenditure for public schools 
in 1925-20 was. cun cut, $5,872,928, outlays, 
$1,012,362. The jiercentage of illiteracy in 
the State decreased from 5.5 in 1910 to 5.4 in 
1920; among the native white population, from 
0.9 to 0.6; among the Negro, from 13.8 to 7.7 
In the foreign-born population, it increased 
from 15.4 to 16.4 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$5,907,726 (of which $593,170 was aid to local 
education); for inteiest on debt, .$74,215; for 
permanent improvements, $1,826,294; total, 
$7,808,235 (of which $2,863,302 was for high- 
ways, $1,515,964 being for maintenance and 
$1,347,3.38 for construction). Revenues were 
$7,783,195. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 41.1 per cent; departmental eainings and 
charges for officials’ services, 9.3 per cent; and 
sales of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 38.5 
per cent. Property valuation was .$663,86.>,495 ; 
State taxation thereon, $3,036,918. State net 
funded debt on June .30, 1928, was $1,817,720. 

Political and Other Events. After 1914, 
New Hampshire remained consistently Republi- 
can, with the exception of one year, when the 
Democrats succeeded in electing their candidate 
for governor. In 1914 Rollin H. Spalding was 
reelected governor, and J. H. Gallingcr was re- 
elected to the Senate In 1916 the Republicans 
elected Henry W. Keyes governor, and carried 
other State offices. Wilson for President ob- 
tained 43,871 votes; Hughes, 43,725. At this 
election, the people voted call a constitutional 
convention. In January, 1916, the United States 
government purchased, under the Weeks 
Forestry Land Act, a tract of 55,000 acres to 
be added to the forest reserves. Senator 
Gallinger died during the primary election 
campaign of 1918, and the teim of Henry F. 
Hollis, Democrat, expiied in 1918. Gov. Keyes 
was elected Senator for the regular term and 


George H. Moses was chosen successor to Senator 
Gallinger. John H. Bartlett, Republican, was 
elected governor. The constitutional convention 
met in June, 1918, but adjourned following its 
organization. It met twice subsequently, but 
none of the amendments it submitted to the 
people was ratified. The Republicans elected 
their candidate for governor, Alliert O. Brown, 
in 1 920, and reelected Senator Moses. For 
President, Harding received 94,947 votes; Cox, 
62,562. In 1922 the Democrats elected their 
candidate for governor, Fred H. Brown, and a 
Representative to Congress. They also elected a 
majority of 10 in the State House of Representa- 
tives, although the Republicans continued to 
control the Senate. Coolidge received 98,575 
votes for President in 1924; Davis, 57,201; La- 
Follette, 8993. John G. Winaiit, Republican, 
was elected governor. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
Republican, was elected governor in 1926. In 
1928 the vote for President was: Hoover, 115,- 
404; Smith, 80,715. Chailcs W^ Toboy, Rejmb- 
lican, was elected governor Floods caused 
widespread damage in the State early in Novem- 
ber, 1927. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1917 
amended the laws relating to the conduct of 
trials and made provision for the calling of a 
constitutional convention in June, 1918. The 
governor received authority to suspend the labor 
laws by the lequest of the Council of National 
Defense. A “blue sky” law was enacted and 
the laws relating to banking and education weie 
amended. Enactments of 1921 legulated the 
practice of chiropractors; piovided further safe- 
guards against forest fires, made provisions for 
the piotection of maternity and infancy; and 
regulated and limited the investments of savings 
banks. In 1923 the Legislature made provision 
for anotlier constitutional convention ; passed a 
uniform sales act, levied a gasoline tax, and 
laid a tax on income from intangibles. A special 
session late in 1927 provided measures of relief 
and rest (nation necessitated by the November, 
1927, flood. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, University of A 
State institution of higher education for men 
and w’onien at Durham, founded as the New 
Hampshire College of Agricultuie and the Me- 
chanic Arts as a pait of Dartmouth tkillege 
in 1866, transferred to Durham as State Uolle^ 
in 1893, and incorporated as the University of 
New Hampshiie, July 1, 1923. It consists of 
a college of liberal aits, a college of agriculture, 
and a college of technology. The institution 
giew rapidly between 1913-14, when the student 
enrollment w'as 300 and the faculty numbered 
48, and 1928-29, when conesponding figures were 
1523 and 148. The summer session of 1928 had 
a registration of 348 students The library was 
increased from 35,000 to 63,000 volumes. The 
endowment in 1928 arnountecl to $1,030,000 and 
the income for the year totaled $1,452,322. The 
school year 1925-26 was the first under the 
millage law of 1925 which provides an annual 
amount equal to one mill for each dollar for 
the assessed valuation of the State. This fund, 
which in 1927-28 amounted to $656,524, together 
wuth income from other sources, is sufficient for 
the maintenance of the institution and for the 
gradual constiuction of a complete physical 
plant in accordance with a comprehensive plan for 
the development of the univeisity. In 1925 a 
wing of the Commolis Building was erected, 
a dormitory for the accommodation of 150 men 
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wai under construction, plans were made for the 
erection of a liberal arts building, and a plan 
was formulated by a landscape architect for the 
improvement of the campus. The president, 
Edward Morgan Lewis, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., as- 
sumed his du ties Sept. 1, 1927. 

NEW HAVEN. The largest city of Con- 
necticut and the fourth city in size of New Eng- 
land; a manufacturing and educational centre. 
The population rose from 133,605 in 1910 to 162,- 
637 in 1920, and to 187,900 in 1928, by estimate 
of the Bureau of the Census. New Haven indus- 
tries cover a wide variety, including guns, am- 
munition, hardware, clocks and watches, rublier 
goods, corsets and clothing, machinery, machine 
tools, wire and wire goods, insulated wire and 
insulators, paper boxes, toys, automobile radi- 
ators, boilers, and cigars. In 1925, 22,863 per- 
sons were employed by 465 industrial establish- 
ments, and received .feH,463,797 in wages; the 
value of products manufactured was $110,506,- 
218. Transportation facilities in New Haven 
are excellent, the city being the hub of six lines 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Nine other railroads maintain district of- 
fices there 

During the past few years, there has been a 
marked change in the business section of the 
city through the erection of a number of large 
office buildings, and in 1928 plans were adopted 
for the construction of the new City Hall. The 
educational facilities also have been expanded, 
including the construction of a commercial high 
school and two junior high schools and of a num- 
ber of magnificent buildings at Yale University, 
chief of which are the Hai^ness Memorial Quad- 
rangle, and the University Library. (See Yale 
University.) More than 500 acres have been 
added to the city’s park system, including shore 
frontage for a municipal park and bathing beaclu 
Bank clearings in 1 928 amounted to $454,490,000, 
and building permits in 1927, to $12,487,432. 
The assessed valuation of projierty in 1927 was 
$315,738,000; the net debt was $10,360,000. 

NEW HEBRIDES. See Pacific Ocean 
Islands. 

NEW JERSEY. The forty-fifth State in 
size (8224 square miles), and the tenth in 
po])ulation; capital, Trenton The population 
increased from 2,537,167 in 1910 to 3,155,900 in 
1920, a gain of 24 4 per cent; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 3,821,000. The white population in- 
crease'd from 2,445,894 (1910) to 3,037.087 

(1920); Negro, from 89,760 to 117,132; native 
white, from 1,787,706 to 2,298,474, and foreign- 
born white, from 658,188 to 738,013. Urban 
po])ulation increased during the decade from 
1,907,210 to 2,474,936; rural, from 629,957 to 
680,964. The growth of the principal cities was 
as follows: Newark (q.v.), 347,469 (1910) to 
414,524 (1920); Jersey City (q.v.), 267,779 to 
298,103; Paterson (q.v), 125,600 to 1,35,875; 
Trenton (qv.), 96,815 to 119,289; Camden 
(q.v.), 94,5.38 to 116,309. 

Agriculture. The development of agricul- 
ture has not kept pace with the growth in 
population, which increased during the decade 
24.4 per cent, while the number of farms de- 
creased 11.3 per cent, from 33,487 in 1910 to 
29,702 in 1920, and stood in 1926 at 29,671. 
The acreage of land in farms decreased 15.7 per 
cent, or from 2,282,585 acres in 1920 to 1,924,- 
646 in 1925. The improved land in farms in 
1920 was 556,607 acres. The percentage of the 
total land area in farms decreased from 47.5 


per cent in 1920 to 40 in 1925. The total value 
of farm property rose from $254,832,665 in 1910 
to $311,847,948 in 1920, and remained at $311,- 
084,284 in 1925; the average value per farm was 
$7610 in 1910, $10,499 in 1920, and $10,484 in 
1925. In interpreting these values, the currency 
inflation incident to the World War is to be 
taken into consideration. Of the total number 
of farms in 1925, 24,.535 were operated by 
owners; 413, by managers; and 4723, by tenants. 
The corresponding figures for 1910 were 24,133; 
1060; and 8294. White farmers in 1920 num- 
bered 29,167 and colored farmers, 535. In 1910 
the white farmers numbered 33,011 and colored 
farmers, 476. Farms reported as under mort- 
gage, 10,085 in 1920, numbered 10,118 in 1925. 
The total numlier of cattle was 179,459 in 1920; 
153,492 in 1926. Dairy cows numbered 172,693 
in 1920; 122,384 in 1925. In 1920 sheep 

numbered 10,471 ; 5684 in 1925; swine, 139,222 in 
1920; 55,854 m 1925. The estimated produc- 
tion of the chief farm crops in 1928 was as fol- 
lows: Corn, 6,968,000 bushels; wheat, 1,200,000; 
oats, 1,600,000; rye, 758,000; potatoes, 9,120,000; 
sweet potatoes, 2,175,000; peaches, 1,625,000; and 
hay, 479,000 tons. Comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 10,862,000 bushels; wheat, 1,408,000; 
oats, 2,030,000; rye, 1,260,000; potatoes, 
8,930,000, and hay, 469,000 tons. 

Mining. New Jersey is one of the most im- 
portant mineral-producing States in the eastern 
part of the country and it is the only east coast 
State that produces zinc. Although it has a 
considerable diversity of mineral products, 
the most impoitant are clay and zinc. The 
values of the clav products have been $16,484,- 
652 (1914); $20,741,244 (1918); $40,021,028 
(1920), $27,214,685 (1921); and $47,512,514 
(1926). Zinc production was 74,253 short 
tons (1914); 112,020 (1916); 98,470 (1918); 
77,371 (1920); 80,629 (1926). Cement also is 
one of the most important mineral products; 
shipments were 3,530,476 bands, valued at 
$3,081,205 (1914) ; 2,397,069, $2,962,592 (1917) ; 
2,563,453, $5,096,5.58 (1920); 2,840,699, $4,820,- 
538 (1921). In addition to the minerals men- 
tioned, the State produces a small quantity of 
iron ore and large quantities of sand, gravel, 
and stone. T'he total value of the minerals in 
1926 was $77,065,713, compared with $72,335,- 
207 in 1920; $49,510,290 in 1918; $31,756,503 in 
1914; and $50,898,033 in 1910 

Manufactures. New Jersey is one of the 
leading industrial States. In 1920 there were 
39 cities having a population of more than 
10,000 These contained 05 6 per cent of the 
total population of the State, and in 1919 re- 
ported 76 4 per cent of the State’s manufac- 
tured products. There were in the State 8817 
manufacturing establishments in 1909 ; 1 1,057 in 
1919; 8204 in 1925; and 8312 in 1927. Wage 
earners in manufactories numbered 608,686 in 
1919; 425,377 in 1925; and 408,010 in 1927. 
The capital invested amounted to $977,172,141 
in 1909; and $2,8 1.5, .577, 127 in 1919. The total 
value of the products was $1,145,629,076 in 
1909; $3,672,004,987 in 1919; $3,539,181,253 in 
1925; and .$3,417,450,248 in 1927. The increase 
in value of products about 1919 was due largely 
to the change in industrial conditions brought 
about by the War, and cannot be properly used to 
measure the growth of manufactures during the 
period ; but a normal increase in number of 
wage earners and in number of establishments 
indicated a decided growth in the manufactur- 
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ing activities of the State. The most impor- 
tant industry in point of value of product is 
the refining of petroleum, valued in 1914 at 
$90,877,000; in 1919, at $280,996,000; in 1926, 
at $207,288,102. The smelting and refining of 
copper ranks second: in 1909, $125,651,000; in 
1919, $244,269,000; in 1925, $224, 039,089. Ship- 
building had a product valued at $8,841,000 in 
1909; $11,861,000 in 1914, and $238,015,000 in 
1919; the extraordinary mcrease from 1914 to 
1919 being due to the conditions resulting from 
the War. The three-year period from 1916 to 
1919 showed an abnormal increase in vessels 
and gross tonnage launched, which renders 
comparison of little value. Silk goods, next in 
order, were valued in 1909 at $05,540,000; in 
1914, $75,700,000, and in 1919, $215,051^000. The 
most important manufacturing cities are New- 
ark, Jersey City, Paterson, and Trenton In 
Newark, there were 1857 manufacturing establish- 
ments m 1909, with a product valued at $201,- 
888,000; 2155 in 1919, at $577,609,000; products 
in 1925 totaled $490,047,000. In Paterson, there 
were 702 in 1909, $69,263,000; 1044 in 1919, 
at $216,659,000; in 1925 products were $200,- 
977,000. Jersey City had 745 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in 1909, with a product valued at 
$128,775,000; 896 in 1919, at $374,183,000; 
products in 1925 were $340,7.35,000. Similar 
figures for Trenton were 340 establishments, with 
a product valued at $49,115,000 in 1909; 389, at 
$122,478,000 in 1919; products of $126,616,000 
in 1925. Other important manufacturing 
cities are Camden, Bayonne, Hoboken, and 
Passaic. 

Education. In recent years, notable progress 
has been made in educational matters in New 
Jersey. Much important legislation was passed. 
In 1919 there was established by law a new 
teachers’-pension annuity system to supersede 
the old teachers* retirement fund. The new 
system operates on an actuarial basis; contri- 
butions from salaries of teachers are matched 
by the State, and this provides a pension of 
approximately half pay, A compulsory physical 
education law also was passed m 1919, and a 
continuation-school law, requiring children from 
14 to 16 years of age to attend continuation 
classes six hours a week after working papers 
have been obtained. In 1922 provision was 
made for special aid by the State to school 
districts not able of themselves to provide satis- 
factory schools. 

The complete survey of finances and business 
procedure of school districts which was made 
in 1921-22 resulted in improved methods in the 
handling of public moneys. A new normal 
school was opened at (irlasborough in 1923, and 
in the same year plans were started for a new 
normal school in Jersey City. The enrollment 
in the public schools of the State increased from 
601,948 in 1913 to 735,146 in 1925-26, and the 
number of teachers increased from 14,811 to 
21,807. In the same period, the cost of edu- 
cation vastly increased, the cost per pupil, based 
on average daily attendance, being $156.45 in 
1925-26, as contrasted with $43.72 in 1913. 
The chief item in this greatly increased cost 
was the much higher salaries for teachers. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the State decreased 
from 6.7 in 1910 to 6.6 in 1920: among the 
native white population, from 1.4 to 0.9 per 
cent; among the Negro, from 11.9 to 7.5; among 
the foreign-born white population, it increased 
from 14.8 to 16.3 per cent. 


Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for maintenance 
and operation of State governmental depart- 
ments, $44,053,408 (of which $16,896,733 was 
aid to local education ) ; for conducting public- 
service enterprises, $156,160; for interest on 
debt, $3,071,760, for permanent improvements, 
$24,709,156; total, $71,990,484 (of which $21,- 
868,567 was for highways, $6,100,970 being for 
maintenance and $16,767,697 for construction). 
Kevenues were $76,045,226. Of this, property 
and special taxes formed 65.4 per cent ; de- 
partmental earnings and charges for officials’ 
services, 5.5 per cent; and sales of licenses, 19.7 
per cent. The State at the time levied no sales 
tax on gasoline. Property valuation was 
$6,111,703,758; State taxation thereon, $36,545,- 
466. Net funded State debt on June 30, 1927, 
was $63,274,551 ; State highway debt, $29,000,000. 

Political and Other Events. Republican 
political strength in recent years has predomi- 
nated exeept in the election of governors and 
senators, in which Democrats have at times been 
successful. Tn 1914 the Republicans elected a 
majority in both branches of the Legislature for 
the first time since 1911. They also elected 
eight Representatives in Congress, and the Dem- 
ocrats, four. In 1916 Walter E. Edge, Republi- 
can, was elected governor and Joseph S. Freling- 
huysen to the Senate Tn the piesidential 
voting, Hughes received 268,982 votes; Wilson, 
211,018. The voters of Newark, on Aug. 9, 1917, 
adopted a commission form a government. In 
1919 the Democrats elected Edward I. Edwards 
go\ernor, but the Republicans held the Legis- 
lature. In 1920 for President, Harding received 
611,541 votes; Cox, 256,887. In 1922 the Demo- 
crats elected George S. Silzer governor, E. I. 
Edwards, United States Senator, and six Repre- 
sentatives in Congress The Republicans held 
both Houses of the Tjcgislatuie. The chief issue 
of the campaign was prohibition. The Demo- 
cratic candidates for governor and U. S Senator 
opposed the State Prohibition Enforcement Act 
and the Volstead Act. On Feb. 2, 1922, the 
State Court of Errors and Ajipeals held the State 
Prohibition Enforcement Law constitutional but 
“unworkable,” and a new act was passed by the 
Republican Legislature. A contest in 192.3 be- 
tween Governor Silzer and the Legislature over 
the appointment of a new highway commission 
ended with the confirmation of the governor’s 
nominations The vote for President in 1 924 was : 
Coolidge, 676,277; Davis, 298,043; LaFollette, 
109,028. By pojiular vote in 1927, a measure 
to make State elections quadrennial, coinciding 
with national, was defeated. A. Henry Moore, 
Democrat, was elected governor in 1925. In 
1928, his official acts were investigated by the 
Legislature, during the presidential campaign. 
The vote for President in 1928 was: Hoover, 
925,796; Smith, 616,517. The Republicans 
elected Morgan F. Larson, governor. 

LegiBlation. In 1914 the Legislature passed 
a home-rule act affording cities under a com- 
mission form of government greater latitude in 
the administration of local affairs. In 1914 it 
passed a concurrent resolution extending the 
suffrage to women. As the same resolution 
had already passed the preceding Legislature, 
it was submitted to the people, as noted above, 
on October 19, and was defeated. The Leg- 
islature of 1917 amended the health laws of 
the State in important details. In 1918 the 
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Legislature passed a local-option bill and a 
supplement to the corrupt-practices act and 
amended the child-labor and other laws. A 
workmen’s-compensation bureau was created, as 
well as a department of charities and corrections 
with supervisory capacity over certain State 
institutions. The Legislature also created the 
Inter-State Bridge and Tunnel Commission, the 
Board of Fisheries, and Boxing Commission. 
In 1919 the laws relating to the State charitable, 
penal, and reformatory institutions were revised 
This Legislature also passed a measure per- 
mitting a jury, as a part of its verdict, to recom- 
mend life imprisonment, in which case the death 
penalty shall not be imposed. The Legislature 
also enacted a child-labor law and passed 
measures forbidding the display of the red flag 
The Legislature rejected the Federal proliibition 
amendment on Mar. 18, 1919. In 1920 it passed 
a measure permitting the manufacture and sale 
in the State of liquor containing 3.5 per cent 
alcohol. A bond issue of $28,000,000 for the 
share of New Jersey in the Delaware Bridge 
between Camden and Philadelphia, and the 
Hudson River vehicular tunnel between Jersey 
City and New York, was authorized. In 1921 
the Assembly ratified the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, but it was defeated by the Senate. The 
3.5 per cent alcohol act was repealed. The Leg- 
islatuic cieated in 1921 the Department of State 
Police. This bill was vetoed by Oovernor Ed- 
wards, but was passed over his veto. In 1921 
and 1922, the Legislatuie passed measures foi the 
development of the port of New York, under a 
joint Port Authority of New York and New Jer- 
sey. The Legislature on Mai. 9, 1922, finally 
ratifie<l the Eighteenth Amendment and passed 
laws for prohibition enforcement over the gover- 
nor’s veto. Jt aiithoiized a bond issue of 
$40,000,000 for the construction of gocxl loads. 
In 1923 the Legislature passed a measure extend- 
ing the payment of a soldiers’ bonus to 1924 , pro- 
hiiuted night work for women in factories after 
Dec. 31, 1924, and authorized cities to adopt the 
city-manager form of government. An act for- 
bidding injunction against strike picketing was 
passed in 1920, and a motor vehicle department 
was created. A commission to reform the State’s 
blue laws of ancient date was formed. Casoline 
taxation was enacted in 1927. A zoning amend- 
ment to the constitution, later ratified, was 
passed; also an amendment, later rejected, to 
synchronize State and National elections. 

NEW JEBUSALEM, CiiUBcn of the. 
This organization, commonly known as the New 
Church, considers itself the organ of a new spirit- 
ual compensation and not a denomination of the 
historic Christian church, and teaches that the 
true doctrines of Christianity and the spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures were revealed in the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. The first or- 
ganization, effected in London in 1787, was in- 
corporated in 1821 as the “General Conference 
of the Ministers and other Members of the New 
Church signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
Apocalypse or Revelation of John,” and the first 
local organization of the New Church in the 
United States was founded in 1792. The General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem in the United 
States of America was founded in 1817. Owing 
to the adoption of a stricter method of counting, 
involving also the omission of Canadian mem- 
bers, the General Convention declined in num- 
bers of societies from 96 in 1914 to 85 in 1928, 
and in membership from 6423 to 6700. Home 


and foreign missions, largely the work of the 
General Convention, were carried on during this 
period in the United States and foreign countries. 

The General Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. This body was organized in 1897 under 
episcopal government with headquarters at Bryn 
Athyn, Pa., a new community where the church 
established the following institutions; A cathe- 
dral of unusual architectural interest, built 
in the manner of the great cathedrals of the 
fourteenth century; the Academy of the New 
Church, which has a valuable museum and 
library and departments from kindergarten to 
junior college; and theological and normal 
schools, with an enrollment of 267 in 1928. The 
General Church differs from the older bodies in 
the New Church mainly in its stricter attitude 
toward the theological writings of Sw'edenborg 
(considering them to be the Gospel or Word of 
the Lord at his Second Advent) and in the en- 
deavor to establish parochial schools. It had an 
international membership in 1928 of 1933 with 
3 bishops, 35 pastors, 5 ministers, and 24 socie- 
ties, 15 of which weie in the United States and 
Canada, 2 in England, and others in Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Natal, New South 
Wales, and Brazil. Membership in the United 
States was 733, with 15 churches in 1916, and 
996, with 13 churches in 1926. A native mission 
was earned on in South Africa, with headquar- 
ters at Alpha, OFS Among the periodicals 
published by the General Church were Netc 
Church Life, its official monthly magazine. New 
Church Sermons^ The Journal of Education, and 
The liullctxn. 

The General Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem in the United States of America. In 
1928, the General Convention consisted of about 
5700 communicant members, (*onipared with 6352 
in 1916, united into 85 societies, teiritorially 
organized as 12 associations and 7 societies. 
The ministerial membership was 115; and the 
amount expended for missions and benevolences 
foi the year ending Apr 30, 1928, was ,$22,000, 
as compared with $16,317 in 1916. Educational 
institutions of the General Convention included 
a theological school at Cambridge, Mass., a 
junior college at Urbana, Ohio, and the Waltham 
School for Girls, Waltham, Mass. Periodicals 
included: the Ncw-Church Messenger, weekly, 
Biooklyn, N. Y ; the Ncw-Church Review, quar- 
terly, Boston, Mass ; the Ncw-Church League 
Joumul, monthly, Boston, Mass ; The Helper, 
weekly, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Sunday After- 
noons, weekly, Boston, Mass. 

The General Conference of the New 
Church. This body, which is organized in Great 
Britain and corresponds to the General Conven- 
tion in the United States, is the largest organiza- 
tion of the New Church, its 70 societies report- 
ing an adult membership of 6295, together with 
656 “isolated receivers,” 1053 junior members, 
and 5775 Sunday-school attendants, in 1928 
The conference meets annually, the president 
holding office for one year. Its principal publi- 
cations are New Church Magazine (quarterly) 
and New Church Herald (weekly). Publication 
societies are The Swedenborg Society (London, 
founded, 1810), Missionary and Tract Society, 
and Manchester New Church Publishing Society. 

NEWMAN, Horatio Hackett (1875- ). 

An American zoologist, born near Seale, Ala , 
and educated at McMaster University and the 
University of Chicago. He was instructor in 
zoology at the University of Michigan (1905- 
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08 ) ; professor at the University of Texas ( 1908- 
11); and associate professor (1911-17), profes- 
sor (1917- ), and dean of the colleges of 

science (1915-22 ), at the University of Chicago. 
He published The Bwlopy of Ttmns (1917); 
Vertebrate Zoblogy (1919) ; Readings in Evolu- 
tioUf Genetics and Heredity (1921) ; The Physi- 
ology of Tivinning (1923); Outlines of General 
Zoblogy (1924); The Gist of Evolution (1926). 
He was editor of, and contributor to, The Eatwre 
of the World and of Man ( 1 926 ) . 

NEW IMfEXICO. The fourth State in size 
(122,634 square miles) and the forty-third in 
population; capital, Santa Fe. The population 
increased from 327,301 in 1910 to 360,350 in 1920, 
a gain of 10.1 per cent; estimated population, 
1928, 396,000. The white population increased 
from 304,594 (1910) to 334,673 (1920); Negro, 
from 1628 to 5733; native white, from 281,940 
to 305,590; and the foreign-born white, from 
22,654 to 29,077. Indians in 1920 numbered 
19,512; in 1910, 20,573. The urban population 
of the State rose from 46,571 to 64,900; the 
rural, from 280,730 to 295,390. The only large 
city in the State, Albuquerque, increased from 
11,020 in 1910 to 15,157 in 1920. 

Agriculture. The number of farms, which 


Mining. New Mexico is rich in mineral 
resources which have not yet been fully devel- 
oped, principal among them, in the order of im- 
portance, being copper, coal, petroleum, and zinc. 
The progress of the mineral industry during the 
period starting with 1014 is indicated by pro- 
duction figures for the principal minerals. The 
coal production was 3,877,689 net tons, valued 
at $6,230,871 in 1914; 3,793,011, $5,580,369 
(1916); 4,000,527, $7,455,166 (1917); 4,023,- 
239, $10,787,082 (1918); 3,683,440, $13,568,000 
(1920); 2,453,482, $9,585,000 (1921); 2,935,539, 
$9,179,000 (1927). The incieased values in 

1920 and 1921 were due chiefly to the inflation 
of the currency and a corresjionding decline in 
the purchasing power of money. The output of 
gold, copper, silver, lead, and zinc for several 
ye^rS duiing the period was as shown in the 
table. The decrease in production in 1921 was 
due largely to the depression in business con- 
ditions which affected metal mining. In addi- 
tion to the minerals mimtioned, the State pro- 
duces iron ore, sand and gravel, and stone. The 
total value of mineral production in 1926 was 
$28,513,991 as compared with $27,883,565 in 
1920; $22,679,960 in 1919; $40,631,024 in 1918, 
and $18,072,919 in 1914. 



OUTPUT OF MINERALS 

IN NEW MEXICO 



Year 

Copper 

Cold 

Sliver 

Load 

Zinc 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Fin© ounces 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1914 

59,307,92.5 

1,171,696 

1,777,44’> 

1,763,641 

18,403,392 

1918 

98,264,563 

682,791 

782.421 

8,398,239 

24,050,324 

1920 

54,400,691 

480.302 

7(.8,042 

2,869.525 

10,013,680 

1921 

14,267,338 

196,822 

671,899 

678,601 

228,000 

1922 

31,937,207 

412,693 

7.52,240 

3.012,223 

4,496,806 

1927 

74,251,863 

604,483 

890,083 

16,052,855 

59,603,000 


in the previous decade had decreased 16.3 per 
cent, increased from 29,844 in 1920 to 31,687 in 
1925 The acreage showed a decided increase 
from 11,270,021 (1910) to 24,409,638 (1920) 
and to 27,850,325 m 1925. The acreage of im- 
proved land in farms was 1,717,224 in 1920. 
The percentage of the State’s total area used for 
agricultural purposes increased from 14.4 in 
1910 to 31.1 in 1920 and 35 5 in 1925. The total 
value of farm propeity more than doubled from 
$159,447,990 in 1910 to $325,185,599 in 1920, but 
declined to $230,300,563 in 1925, the aveiage 
value per farm was $4469 in 1910 and $7457 m 
1925. Tn interpreting these values the currency 
inflation incident to the World War is to be 
taken into consideration. Of the total number of 
farms in 1925, 26,005 were operated by owners, 
256, by managers; and 5426, by tenants. The 
comparative figures for 1920 were 33,398; 321; 
and 1957. "White farmers in 1920 numbered 27,- 
969, of wliom 26,593 were native. Of the 1875 
colored farmers, 1833 were Indians. White 
farmers in 1910 numbered 33,528; native white 
farmers, 32,088; and colored farmers, 2148. 
Farms reported as under mortgage iiumbt*red 
6257 in 1920; 0897 in 1925. The number of 
dairy cows decreased from 45,827 in 1920 to 39,- 
383 in 1925; “beef” cows numbeied 797,077 in 
1920; 691,672 in 1925. Sheep numbered 1,040,- 
475 in 1920; 1,743,079 in 1925; swine, 87,906 in 
1920; 55,431 in 1925. The area under irrigation 
increased from 461,718 acres in 1909 to 638,377 
in 1919. The estimated production of the princi- 
pal farm crops in 1928 was as follows- Corn, 
3,482,000 bushels; wheat, 2,054,000; oats, 720,- 
000; and hay 437,000 tons Comparative figures 
for 1913 are com, 1,572,000 bushels; wheat, 
1,221,000; oats, 1,500,000; barley, 96,000; 
potatoes, 612,000; and hay, 309,000 tons. 


Education. Theie has been steady develop- 
ment 111 education in New Mexico throughout a 
long course of years. The elementary schools 
undertook to furnish education not only in the 
essential branches but also in vocational train- 
ing, including agiiculture, domestic science, and 
manual training. The secondary schools during 
the cia of Statehood showed a remarkable in- 
crease in their development, both in number and 
in the ratio of attendance. In addition to these 
educational activities, the State provided for 
the education of the blind and the* deaf and 
dumb. The county unit for administration 
purposes was developed in 1913 and supple- 
mented by the county unit law of 1915 for pur- 
poses of taxation. In 1921 the Legislature 
made provision for an educational auditoi, whose 
duty it was to assist the various agencies 
throughout the State in the prejiaration of 
their financial budgets. The State, in 1917, 
took advantage of the Federal act which fur- 
nished aid to the States for the development of 
vocational education; under the provisions of 
the State law, the Board of Education served 
also as the Vocational Boaid of Education; and 
vocational education was provided in both day 
and night schools. Vocational rehabilitation 
was also established with veiy satisfactory re- 
sults. The total enrollment in the State in 1914 
was 67,147. It rose to 87,687 in the year 1925- 
26, of this number, 79,529 were pupils enrolled 
in kindergarten and elementary grades and 
8158 in high schools. Expenditures for the 
public day schools in the State in the year 
1925-26 were: current, $4,894,309; outlays for 
new buildings, sites, and equipment, $359,590. 
The percentage of illiteracy in the State de- 
creased from 23.4 in 1910 to 18.9 in 1920: 
among the native white population in the same 
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period it declined from 18.8 to 15.2; among the 
foreign-born, from 31.2 to 28.6; among the Negro, 
from 15.0 to 4.4. 

Pinance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for maintenance 
and operation of State governmental depart^ 
nifnts, $4,017,254 (of which $1,115,808 was aid 
to local education) ; for interest on debt, $176,- 
405; for permanent improvements, $3,052,077; 
total, $8,140,006 (of which $3,046,731 was for 
highways, $006,007 being for maintenance and 
$2,050,634 for construction). Heveiiues were 
$6,008,051. Of this, projicrty and special taxes 
formed 27.0 per cent, departmental eainings 
and charges for State officials’ services, 12.7 per 
cent; sales of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 
21 5 per cent. Property valuation was $315,373,- 
405 , State taxation thereon, $2,623,523. Net 
funded State debt on .June 30, 1027, was $3,321,- 
279. Highway bonds totaling $2,670,000 were 
outstanding. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 three 
amendments to the State constitution were voted 
on and carried. One of these provided that 
State and county officials miglit succeed them- 
selves. Another led need the term of State and 
county olheials from lour to two yeais, and a 
third repealed the clause on taxation in the 
constitution and eliminated the State Board of 
Equalization. In 1016 the Democrats carried 
the State, electing A. A. .Tones to the Senate. 
Eor President, VV ilson received 33,527 votes; 
Hughes, 31,152. The Democratic candidate for 
govcrnoi, E. C, Do Baca, was elected. In 1018 
the Bepuhlicaus elected their candidate for 
governor, O. A. Lanozolo. Albert B. Pall, Re- 
iiblican, was elected Ignited States Senator, 
n 1020 Meiritt C. Mcchem, Republican, was 
elected goveinoi. Haiding received 57,634 votes 
for Piesident; Cox, 46,608. Senator Fall became 
Secretary of the InttTior, and Holm O. Bui sum, 
Republican, was elected senator. The Demo- 
ciats regained power in 1023, electing James F. 
Hinkle governor, and reelected Senator J<»neB 
for the Senate. The jiiesidential vote in 1024 
was Coolidge, 54,745, Davis, 48,542, LaFolletie, 
9543. Meriitt C. Mechem was elected governor 
in 1020, James F Hinkle in 1022, Aithnr T. 
IJaiiiiett (Democrat) in 1924, and Richard C. 
Dillon in 1926. In 1928 the vote for Piesident 
was Hoover, 60,618; Sniith, 48,005. Dillon 
(Republican) was reelected governor. A ineas- 
uie to iiiciease the teiiii of gcneinors to four 
years was passed and approved by popular vote 
in 1027. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1017 enacted 
a workmen's-compensation law and amended the 
statutes relating to the administration of justice. 
In 1019 the Legislature amended the tax laws. 
It also provided for the reeodification of the 
general banking law and authorized the com- 
mission form of government in cities of 10,000 
or more population. In 1021 the Legislature 
made additional provisions for the pioteciion 
of game, legulated the hours of labor for chil- 
dren, created the office of county flood commis- 
sioner, and provided for emergency flood districts 
and their administration. It also provided for 
a succession tax, created a Department of Public 
Welfare, and regulated and limited the woikiug 
hours of women. The l.<cgislature of 1023 pro- 
posed an amendment to increase the term of 
State officers in the State executive department 
and county officers from two to four years. The 


Colorado River Compact was accepted in 1926, 
and a child-labor act was passed. 

NEW ORLEANS^ ArT^-ansii The largest 
city of Louisiana and a port of entry. The 
population rose from 330,075 in 1910 to 387,219 
in 1020 and to 429,400 in 1028, by estimate of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Of the 1028 total, 
26.1 per cent was Negro and 6.7 jier cent, foreign- 
born. The area is 196 square miles. As a re- 
sult of the election on Apr. 17, 1028, New 
Orleans has been enabled to finance needed public 
improvements without obtaining the approval of 
the entire State electoiatc on bond issues for 
water, sewer, and drainage extensions within 
the city. The bonds are now approved by the 
local taxpayer electorate and three local authori- 
ties the City Council, the Sewerage and Water 
Board, and the Ikiard of Liquidation of the City 
Debt. The Planning and Zoning Commission has 
had prejiared for the consideration of the City 
Commission a compielieiisive city plan. 

Tlie most extensive work carried on by the city 
since 1014 was the improvement of the port of 
New Orleans by the construction of the Inner 
Harbor Navigation Canal. This canal, which 
j’oins the Mississippi River and Lake Pontchar- 
tiain, connecting A\ith the Gulf of Mexico, is five 
and one-tliiid miles long and 30 feet deep at low 
water. It is equipped with a coiiciete and steel 
lock (540 feet long and 75 feet wide which permits 
the passage, even at low v\^atcr, of 20,000 ton 
vessels with a draught up to 30 feet. This lock, 
which was built under the direction of General 
Geoige VV. Goethals, has 75 per cent of the capac- 
ity of the bigger lock of the Panama Canal, 
VVitli the completion of this undertaking in 1923 
at a cost of $20,000,000, tlie water frontage of 
the port of New Orleans was increased to 62 miles. 
8uflicient land was acqinicd within the canal 
leseivation to affoid approximately 100,000 acres 
foi industrial develo])ment. The river front and 
NaMgatioii Canal banks are owned and operated 
by the State of Louisiana and sujiervised by the 
Boaid of Port Commissionei s. The ninnicipally- 
ow'iied Public Belt llailioad affords convenient 
connection between the water-front facilities, the 
12 railroad lines serving New Oilcans, all ter- 
minals, and local iudustiies requiiing switching 
serv ice. 

The equipment of the port of New Orleans in- 
cludes a jiuhhc grain elevatoi hohling 2,622,000 
bushels of giain, the piihlie cotton warehouse 
and whaif with a capacity for storing 461,800 
bales of cotton, a bulk commodity handling plant, 
the banana dock with banana coiiNcjors which 
handle 23,000,000 bunches each year, a huge ore 
and coal handling plant, and 7 miles of covered 
w’harf sheds including the newly-completed $2,- 
000,000 coffee teriiiiiial and the Federal barge 
teiniiiial. The tonnage of the port in 1927 was 
7,607,000 long tons in foieign commerce alone, 
ranking thud to New Yoik. Coastwise cargoes 
inei eased fiom 357,007 tons received in 1917 to 
1,680,011 tons in 1027 and from 1,256,214 tons 
sliip]>ed in 1017 to 3,756,654 tons in 1927. The 
Federal barge line (Mississippi-Warrior Serv- 
ice) bandies, between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
a total of more than 1,250,000 tons of Mississippi 
Valley coniiiieiee. 

In 1027, in order to afford a shorter route to 
the city, tlieie was constructed across Lake Pont- 
ehartrain the longest concrete highway bridge in 
the United States. This structure is more than 
5 miles lung and cost approximately $5,000,000 
to erect. In 1029 the State of Louisiana con- 
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structed two additional concrete and steel high- 
way bridges near the city at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, so as to provide an additional 
artery of traffic and eliminate the necessity of 
ferry crossings in approaching the city from the 
north. The city of New Orleans also has under- 
taken the erection of a municipal auditorium to 
cost $2,000,000 and the now Criminal Court 
Building to cost $1,000,000 and, through the 
sewerage and water board, has beim authorized 
to expend approximately $14,500,000 in expand- 
ing and improving the drainage and water-supply 
system. Through the destruction of cisterns, the 
installation of a model water purification plant, 
the rat-proofing of public buildings and docks, 
and the installation of an elaborate drainage 
system, yellow fever, malaria, typhoid, and bu- 
bonic plague all have been practically eliminated 
from the health records of the city. 

Recently under the direction of the Orleans 
Parish Levee Board the reclamation of ap- 
proximately 5 miles of lake fiont has been 
started, the new land being cieated entirely with 
sand pumped from the bottom of Lake Pontchar- 
train. Residential districts, parks, bathing 
beaches, drives, recreation fields, airports, and 
hotel sites will be provided. The ultimate cost 
of the improvement, which was voted as a con- 
stitutional amendment by the people of the State, 
is estimated to be $41,000,000. 

New Orleans has two commercial airports : the 
Alvin Callender Airport on the west side of the 
Mississippi River and 8% miles distant there- 
from and the Menefee Airport located C miles 
east of the city on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi. The adoption of an amendment to the 
State constitution in 1928 makes available a 
municipal airport to be erected by the Orleans 
Parish I^vec Hoaid on the shoies of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, 6 miles north of the city. The airport 
will be 3000 feet long by 3000 feet wide, with 
sufficient additional area to permit of expansion, 
and will be equipped with the most modern 
facilities for the accommodation and serving of 
both land and water planes. 

Within recent years, a tendency has developed 
among the wealthier citizens of New Orleans to 
buy and restore old houses in the Vieux Carr4, 
the city’s historic quarter, so as to insure their 
preservation. The famous Patio Royale has been 
presented to Tulane University, and the Spanish 
Brulatour mansion now houses the Arts and 
Crafts Association. The Cabildo, where in Span- 
ish days the governing body of the province 
used to convene and in which the ceremony of 
the transfer of Louisiana from France to the 
United States took place, has been converted into 
a State museum. The French Opera House was 
destroyed by fire in 1919. It had been, since its 
erection, in 1859, one of the most famous centres 
of music in the United States. 

New Orleans is the home of the Permanent 
International Trade Exhibition of the United 
States. More than 300 industries from 24 
States and 11 foreign countries maintain per- 
manent exhibits in the exhibition building which 
was erected by the United States government at 
a cost of $5,000,000. In 1925, 22,118 persons 
were employed in New Orleans’ 1200 industrial 
establishments and received $20,291,000 in wages; 
the value of products manufactured was $156,- 
106,000. 

The public-school system of New Orleans con- 
sists of 86 elementary schools, six high schools, 
one normal school, one industrial school for girls 


(the Nicholls Industrial School), 16 elementary 
evening schools, and one evening school for 
foreigners. There are 19 elementary public day 
schools for Negroes, one public high school, and 
6 elementary evening schools. The public- 
school enrollment in 1926-27 was 65,590. The 
parochial schools provided by various denomina- 
tions consist of 46 elementary schools, thi^e 
high schools, and five academies. The Delgado 
Central Trade School is a public institution en- 
dowed for more than $1,000,000 and ranking 
among the first five trade schools in the United 
States. It provides training in 12 different 
trades for 1600 boys. 

New Orleans is an important financial centre 
of the South, its liank resources increasing from 
$180,684,574 in 1917 to $330,171,880 in 1927. 
The value of building permits issued by the city 
increased from $2,814,051 in 1917 to $16,011,635 
in 1927 and property valuation from $443,157,- 
725 in 1917 to $516,023,000 in 1927. The city’s 
net debt in 1927 was $49,206,000. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. A constituent state 
of the Commonwealth of Australia in the 
southeastern part of the continent. Area, 
310,372 square miles; population in 1911, 1,650,- 
470; in 1921, 2,100,371 , average annual increase, 
2 4 per cent The population on Mar. 1, 1928, 
was 2,415,511. Sydney, the capital and largest 
city, with suburbs, had l,101,l!i0 inhabitants in 
1927 (629,503 in 1911). Area under crops in 
1912-13, 3,737,105 acres; in 1925-26, 4,.543,541. 
Principal crops are wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
potatoes, and hay. Cane sugar, grapes, and cit- 
rus fruits are receiving increasing attention. 
Grazing is of course a leading activity. Wool 
production in 1926-27 was 499,320,000 pounds 
(326,804,000 pounds in 1912-13). Mining in 
1927 yielded (1912 figure in parentheses), gold, 
£76,595 (£702,129) ; silver and silver-lead ore, 
£3,487,980 (£3,481,266), tin, £287,5.39 (£338,- 
074) , copper, £12,655 (£.579,791 ) , zinc, £996,877 
(£1,766,242) ; coal, £9,782,002 (£3,660,015) ; iron, 
£6.54,2.30 (£130,708). Manufacturing pursuits 

engaged 183,193 employees in 1926- 27 (11. 5, .561 
in 1912). Metal works and machinery, and 
plants concerned with food iiidustiies, are the 
most important. In 1926-27 the value of pro- 
duction of the various industries was: pastoral, 
£47,822,000; agricultural, £22,098,000; dairying, 
£14,591,000; forests and fisheries, £6,147,000; 
mining, £12,352,000; manufacturing, £69,849,000; 
total, £172,859,000. Impoits overseas for 1913 
and 1928 were £32,3.50,600 and £65,072,266; ex- 
ports for the same years, £32,839,800 and £51,- 
882,929. Leading exports are minerals, wool, 
dairy products, and meats. On Mar. 31, 1928, 
5868 miles of government railways were open; 
in 1913, the number had been 4197. Total reve- 
nues of the Government for 191.3-14 and 1927- 
28 were £18,438,228 and £47,997,372. Expendi- 
tures for the same years were £18,065,189 and 
£48,857,763. The public debt on June 30, 1913, 
was £106,170,747; by June 30, 1928, it had in- 
creased to £245,247,907. The Labor Party gained 
its first impetus in New South Wales and has 
controlled the Government more or less regu- 
larly. 

NEW YORK. The twenty-ninth State in size 
(49,204 square miles) and the first in popula- 
tion; capital, Albany. Population by the State 
census of 192.5, 11,102,151; estimated popula- 
tion 1928, 11,650,000. The population increased 
from 9,113,614 in 1910 to 10,385,227 in 1920, or 
by 14 per cent. Whites increased in number 
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from 8,QG6,845 to 10,172,027; Negroes, from 184,- 
191 to 198,483; native whites, from 6,237,573 to 
7,385,015; and foreim-born whites, from 2,729,- 
272 to 2,780,112. Urban population rose from 
7,185,494 to 8,589,844; rural decreased from 
1,907,210 to 1,795,383. The growth of the prin- 
cipal cities was as follows* New York (1910), 
4,766,883 to (1920) 5,620,048; Buffalo, 423,715 
to 506,775; Rochester, 218,149 to 295,750; Syra- 
cuse, 137,249 to 171,717; Albany, 100,253 to 
113,344 (see articles on these cities). 

Agriculture. New York, in common with 
nearly all the Eastern States, has shown a de- 
cline in agriculture in recent yeais, as compared 
with growth of population. The number of 
farms decreased 10.4 per cent or from 215,597 
in 1910 to 193,195 in 1920, and decreased 2 3 
per cent from 1920 to 1925, or to 188,754; total 
acreage in farms fell from 20,632,803 in 1920 
to 19,209,926 in 1925, or 6 0 per cent. Tlie im- 
proved land in farms w'as 13,158,781 acres in 
1920 The total value of farm property rose 
from $1,451,481,495 in 1910 to $1,908,483,201 in 
1920, but declined to $1,706,929,770 in 1925; 
the average value per farm was $6732 in 1910, 
$9879 in 1920, and $9043 in 1925. In interpret- 
ing these values, the currency inOation incident 
to the World War is to be taken into con- 
sideration. Of the total number of farms in 
1925, 159,949 were operated by owneis; 2261, 
by manageis; and 26,544 by tenants The cor- 
responding figures for 1910 are 166,074, 4051; 
and 44,872. White farmcis m 1920 niimliered 
192,645 and colored farmers, 550. In 1910 the 
white farmers numbered 214,658 and the colored 
farmers, 939 The total number of cattle in 
1920 was 2,144,244; in 1925, 1,836,900. The in- 
crease in the number of dairy cows from 1,509,594 
(1910) to 2,081,074 (1920) was reversed there- 
after, they numliered 1,370,060 m 1925. The 
State held second place in milk production, be- 
ing exceeded only by Wisconsin. Sheep num- 
bered 578,726 in 1920; 472,610 in 1925, swine, 
600,560 in 1920, 209,189 in 1925 The estimated 
production of the principal crops in 1928 was 
as follows Corn, 22,100,000 bushels, wheat, 
4,702,000; oats, 33,060,000, rye, 758,000; bar- 
ley, 4,648,000; potatoes, 32,376,000, buckwheat, 
3,475,000; apples, 21,900,000; and hay, 6,513,000 
tons (Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 
15,020,000 bushels; wheat, 6,800,000; oats, 42,- 

712,000, rye, 2,228,000; barley, 2,050,000; po- 
tatoes, 26,640,000, hay, 5,358, ()00 tons; and to- 
bacco, 4,386,000 pounds. 

Manufactures. New York is the most im- 
portant of the manufacturing States, both in 
point of the number of establishments and in 
value of product In 1920 there were 58 cities 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants. These 
formed 78 per cent of the total population of the 
State and in 1919 reported 87.5 per cent of the 
State’s manufactured products. There were 44,- 
935 manufacturing establishments in the State 
in 1909, 49,330 in 1919, 33,392 in 1925; and 
36,650 in 1927. Wage earners in manufacto- 
ries numbered 1,228,130 in 1919; 1,066,198 in 
1925; and 1,072,284 in 1927. Capital invested 
amounted to $2,779,496,814 in 1909 and $6,012,- 
082,567 in 1919. The value of products amounted 
to $3,369,490,1 92 in 1909; $8,867,004,906 in 1919; 
$8,968,262,479 in 1925; and $9,406,751,185 in 
1927. The large increase in the value of prod- 
ucts about 1919 was largely due to changes in 
industrial conditions brought about by the War 
and cannot be properly used to measure the 


normal growth of manufactures during the pe- 
riod ; but an increase in the number of wage earn- 
ers clearly indicated decided growth in the man- 
ufacturing activities of the State. The most 
important industry in the State is the manu- 
facture of women's clothing, the product of this 
industry, valued at $272,518,000 in 1909, reached 
$345,316,000 in 1914, and $880,984,000 in 1919. 
The manufacture of men’s clothing ranks second 
in point of value* $266,075,000 in 1909; $238.- 
627,000 in 1914; and $641,906,000 in 1919.. The 
production of both kinds of clothing in 1925 
was $1,495,741,841. The refining of sugar at- 
tained totals valued at $124,941,000 in 1914, and 
at $268,318,000 in 1919. Slaughtering and meat 
packing had a product valued at $127,130,000 
in 1909 and at $265,726,000 m 1919. The print- 
ing and publishing product was $216,946,000 
111 1909, $478,898,000 in 1919; and $358,009,036 
in 1925 The most important man iifaetu ring 
cities are New York, Buffalo, and Kochestei. 
In New York, there were 25,933 manufacturing 
establishments in 1909, with a product valued 
at $2,027,425,000; 32,590 in 1919, with $5,260,- 

708.000, in 1925, the production was valued at 
$5,324,414,000. Buffalo had 1753 establishments 
in 1909, with a product valued at $218,804,000; 
2093 in 1919, with $634,410,000; and production 
111 1925 valued at $675,436,000. Similar figures 
for Rochester were* 1203 in 1909, with $112,- 

676.000, 1367 in 1919, with $351,416,000, and 
in 192.) production totaling $337,548,000. The 
other important manufacturing cities are Albany, 
Binghamton, Niagara Falla, Schenectady, Syra- 
cuse, Troy, Utica, and Yonkers. 

Mining. Although New York has limited 
metal mining, it ranked fourteenth among the 
States in 1926 in the value of its mineral piod- 
ucts. The most important minerals are clay, 
gypsum, cement, and stone. The progress of 
the clay and cement industries suhseiiueiit to 
1914 was as follows: In 1914 clay products were 
valued at $9,078,933, in 1916, $11,755,012; 1920, 
$19,113,684; 1921, $17,432,086; 1926, $28,999,- 
053 Shipments of cement in 1914 weie 5,713,- 
383 bairels valued at $5,143,401, 1916, 5,707,892 
barrels, $5,804,444, 1918, 4,074,159, $6,568,746; 
1921, 4,993,341, $9,403,015; 1926, 8,53.5,862, $14,- 
864,066. It will be noted that while the ship- 
ments of cement were lower in 1921 than in 1914, 
the price received was almost double, which was 
due chiefly to the iiifiation of cunency. In 
addition to these two minerals, the State pro- 
duces graphite, a considerable quantity of iron 
ore, mineral waters, natinal gas, peti oleum, and 
sand and gravel. The total value of the min- 
eral production in 1926 was $112,016,262, com- 
pared with $78,431,317 in 1920, $50,379,564 in 
1919; $52,708,877 in 1918; and $36,420,134 in 
1914. 

Education. There has been a great develop- 
ment in education in New York during the years 
subsequent to 1914 In 1914 the establishment 
of the central rural schools was made possible. 
In 1917 a measure was passed providing for 
central high-school districts; school elections in 
certain cities were regulated by the Legislature. 
In 1921 and 1922 the laws relating to compulsory 
education were amended. In 1923 a law was 
passed providing for State schools of agriculture 
in St. Lawrence, Alfred, Morrisville, Cobleskill, 
Delhi, and Farniingdale, under the supervision 
and direction of the Regents of the University 
and the Commissioner of Education. Voca- 
tional education in general industrial schools^ 
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trade schools^ schools for agriculture and home 
economics (also in part-time or continuation 
schools) was being carried on in all the larger 
and most of the smaller cities of the State. 
The b<»nefits of the Smith-Hughes Act providing 
for vocational education were accepted by a 
legislative measure in 1917. Farm schools were 
established throughout the State. The number 
of public school pupils enrolled increased from 
1,532,151 in 1915 to 1,997,447 in 1925-26; of 
this number, 1,643,215 were enrolled in kinder- 
garten and elementary grades; 324,232 in high- 
school grades. The percentage of illiteracy in 
the State decreased from 6.6 in 1910 to 6.4 in 
1920: among the nathe white population, from 
1.1 to 0.7 per cent; among the Negro, from 5.8 
to 3.4; among the foreign-born white popula- 
tion, it increased from 14.3 to 15.2 jier cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, as refiorted by the United 
States Department of Commerce, were: for main- 
tenance and operation of departments, $169,727,- 
420 (of which $71,550,099 was for local educa- 
tion) ; for interest on debt, $14,200,688; for 
permanent improvements, $52,830,044; total, 
$236,758,162 (of which $51,502,003 was for higli- 
w'ays, $24,76*3,275 being for maintenance and 
$26,738,788 for construction). Revenues were 
$240,190,580; of this, property and special taxes 
formed 56.1 per cent; departmental earnings, 3 3 
per cent; receipts from licenses, 30 4 per cent. 
Assessed property valuation was $22,958,837,107 ; 
State taxation thereon, $24,897,004. Net State 
debt on June 30, 1928, was $259,602,471. 

Political and Other Events. The political 
complexion of the State of late years lias been 
chiefly Republiciaii on national issues and 
Democratic in elections of governors. New York 
City has remained Democratic. Oov. Martin 
H. Glynn, who succeeded to the post on the im- 
peachment and removal of Governor Sulzer in 
1913, was in 1914 the Democratic candidate for 
governor; he was defeated by the Republi- 
can nominee, Charles S. Whitman. James Wads- 
worth, Jr., Republican, was elected senator. At 
this election, delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention were chosen. In February of this year, 
Joseph Cassidy, former Democratic leader of 
Queens Borough of New York City, was con- 
victed of selling a nomination for the Supreme 
Court. William Willett, who paid Cas^^idy $25,- 
000 for the nomination, was convicted with him. 
The constitutional convention, authorized in 1914, 
met on Apr. 5, 1915, and sat until September 9. 
The constitution that it shaped was defeated 
by a popular majority of 470,000; woman suf- 
frage, by a vote of more than 200,000. In 1916 
Senator Root declined renomination and the Re- 
publicans elected William M. Calder. Governor 
Whitman was reelected. 

For President, Hughes received 863,841 votes 
in 1916; Wilson, 7*56,946. In 1917 Mayor Mit- 
chel was a candidate for reelection as Mayor of 
New York City, but the Democrats elected John 
F. Hylan. On Oct 12, 1917, the Catskill aque- 
duct carrying water to New York City was 
opened. In June, 1917, a census of all persons 
of the State under the age of 45 years was 
taken, with the purpose of assigning war service. 
In 1918 nominations were made for governor 
and other State oflTicers at regular State ])n- 
maries ; the State convention bad been abolished 
Charles 8. Whitman was renominated by the 
Republicans, and Alfred E. Smith, president of 
the Board of Aldeimen of New York City, by 


the Democrats. Smith was elected by a close 
vote. In 1920 Nathan L. Miller was elected 
governor by the Republicans, defeating Governor 
Smith. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., was reelected 
to the Senate. For President, Harding received 
1,868,240 votes; Cox, 781,48*5. At this election 
a referendum for a soldiers’ bonus providing 
for a bond issue of $45,000,000 was ap]>roved. 
Investigations by a legislative committee in 1920 
exposed much corruption in the building trades. 
In 1921 Hylan was reelected Mayor of New York 
City by a plurality of more than 400,000 votes. 
At this election several amendments to the con- 
stitution were carried. One of these provided 
for a literacy test for voting, including the re- 
quirement that the voters should know the Eng- 
lish language. 

The Court of Appeals on Aug. 31, 1921, de- 
clared the Bonus Act of 1920 unconstitutional 
In 1922 a new election law went into effect, 
providing that Judges and United States Sena- 
tors were to be nominated by the convention, 
while candidates foi the House of Representa- 
tives, for State Legislature, and for local officers 
were to be nominated by primaries. For gov- 
ernor, Nathan I. Miller ran again and was de- 
feated by Alfred E. Smith. For United States 
Senator, Dr. Royal 8. Copeland was nominated 
by the Democrats and was elected. In the Tjegis- 
lature, the Demociats secured a majority of 
one in the Senate, while the Republicans le- 
tained contiol of the Assembly. On Mar 31, 
1923, the Supreme Court held that the Aiiii- 
Saloon League was a political organization sub- 
ject to the corrupt- practices law, and it w’^as 
leqiiired to file a verified statement of c*am])aign 
expenditiiies In the election of November, 1923, 
a constitutional amendment providing for ab- 
sentee voting w’as carried by a large majority. 
Another measure sanctioning a $50,000,000 bond 
issue for State hospitals also was earned, and 
BO was the projKisal for a soldiers’ bonus. On 
De<*. 9, 1923, the Cayuga Indians, after 111 
years of exclusion, regained their representation 
in the supieme council of the Six Nations of 
the Iroquois Confederacy. An inquiry was car- 
ried on in the House of Representatives m 1924 
in regal d to the right of Sol Bloom, elected on 
June 28, 1923, to sit as a memlier. It was 
charged by his Republican opponent, W M. 
Chandler, that he had been elected by corrupt 
methods. The investigating committee decided 
m favor of Bloom 

In 1924 the vote for President was* Coolidge, 
1,820,0*58, Davis, 9.50,796; LaFollette, 407,293. 
Smith was leeleeted governor. As a result of 
enactments at a special session of the Legisla- 
ture 111 1925, the State entered on a programme 
of $10,000,000 expenditure yearly for 10 years, 
to he defrayed by bonds, to modernize State 
institutions. It also undertook a $300,000,000 
plan for the elimination of grade crossings of 
railroads and highways. James J. Walker, 
Democrat, was elected Mayor of New York in 
1925. Smith was reelected governor in 1926, 
and the voters gave a heavy majority for a 
referendum proposal looking to modification of 
the Volstead Act. In 1927 the voters nqected 
a proposed constitutional amendment to make 
State office terms quadrennial, with elections 
coinciding with those of Presidents; they a])- 
proved amendments creating an executive budget, 
exempting water-supply debt from city debt 
limits, and granting exemption from debt limit 
to New York City for $300,000,000 of subway 
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construction. Mrs. Florence E. 8. Knapp, ex- 
Secretary of State, was convicted in 1928 of 
criminal irregularity in expenditure of State 
funds provided for the State census of 1925. 
The presidential vote in 1928 was: Hoover, 
2,193,344; Smith, 2,089,863. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Democrat, was elected governor. 

Legislation. The Legislature in New York 
meets annually. In 1914 it passed a measure 
providing jicnsions for widowed mothers. The 
Legislatuie in 1917 created a State food ftupply 
coniniission and provided for compulsory mili- 
tary training for hoys lietween the ages of 10 
and 18. The public-health law was amended 
and a State constabulary force was authorized. 
The Legislature of 1919 passed an income-tax 
law Tins Legislature also passed a measure 
repealing the statute punishing as a crime at- 
tempts to commit suicide At the legislative 
session of 1920, five Socialist membeis of the 
Ashembly, who were cliaiged with disloyalty, 
were expelled. Three sedition laws passed by 
the Legislatuie were vetoed by the governor, 
and so weie laws making Socialists ineligible 
for political office. In 1921 the Legislature 
reoiganized the Public Service Commission and 
created a transit commission for Now Yoik 
City It lepealed the presidential-primaries law 
ami abidished the direct piimary foi United 
States Sonat(U, State Supieme Couit judges, and 
officers elect(‘d by the State at large It also 
provided for the enforcement of jnoliibition and 
the Volstead Act by local authoiities A meas- 
ure was enacted jnoviding lor a bi-State Port 
of New Yoik Authoiitv to cairy out woiks for 
the impiovenient of New Yoik Tlarbor, under a 
compact with the Static of New Jersey 

Tli(‘ Legislature of 1022 jiassed seveial bills 
foi the relief of the housing situation. This 
Legislatuie also created a Veterans* Relief (*oin- 
mismon and by an amendment to the niairiage 
law it made alisence for five yeais a ground for 
divorce In 1923, because of judicial decisions 
that had made it possible to try piohibition 
offenders in Federal and again in State tribunals 
for one and the same act, the Legislature re- 
pealed the Mullan-(iage Prohibition Enforcement 
Law so as to leave the enforcenient of prohibition 
in the State entirely under Federal law At 
this Legislature, a measure w'as passed compel- 
ling the Ku-K]u\ Klan to abandon secrecy in 
its practices. A measure also w^as passed mak- 
ing a robber who uses an automobile or motor 
vehicle in the commission of crime guilty of 
robbery in the first degree. The Legislature also 
jiassed a measure intended to reorganize the 
administrative machinery of the State govern- 
ment by abolishing the election of secretary of 
State, treasurer, and State engineer and survey- 
or. Tn 1924 a coinproniise transit law was 
passed which gave New York City power to com- 
plete and control new subways. The income-tax 
law was revised. 

Particularly important to the water needs 
of New Y"ork City, a water compact for the joint 
utilization of the Delaw’are River was executed 
by New Y"ork, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in 
1925, but the latter two States had not ratified 
this compact up to the end of 1928 An enact- 
ment of 1925 imjiosed a tax on decedents* es- 
tates. Tn 1926 an executive budget was provided 
and the State administiation was reorganized 
so as to merge some 180 bodies into 18 depart- 
ments. The State Water Power Commission, 
which had antagonized the water-power policy 


of Governor Smith, was abolished. In 1926 and 
again in 1927, a constitutional amendment was 
passed to extend the terms of elective State 
officers to four years, their election to coincide 
with that of Presidents; this was submitted to 
popular vote and was rejected thereby in 1927. 
A scries of amendments of the criminal law, 
recommended by the Baumes Commission, were 
passed, 1926--28; they provided increasing penal- 
ties for repeating offenders, up to life imprison- 
ment. The child-labor law was made in 1928 
to apply in some lespects up to the age of 17. 

NEW YOBE. The largest city and seaport of 
North America. The population increased from 
4,766,883 in 1910 to 6,620,048 in 1920, to 6,873,- 
356 in 1925 (State census), and to 0,017,500 in 
1928, according to estimate of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. In 1928 the population was dis- 
tributed in the boroughs as follows ( State figures 
foi 1925 in parentheses) : Manhattan, 1,752,000 
(1,945,029); the Bronx, 951,900 (872,168); 

Brooklyn, 2,308,500 (2,203,991); Queens, 854,- 
400 (713,891); and Richmond, 160,700 (138,- 
277 ) . These figures indicate the stationary 
position of the Borough of Manhattan and the 
extraordinary growth of Queens and Brooklyn. 
The area is 316 square miles 

Many elaborate entei puses have been carried 
out by the city since 1914, but most significant 
has been the work of the Port of New York Au- 
thoiity. In 1921 the State of New York and New 
Jeisey entered into a compact which was ratified 
by the Congiess of the United States, creating 
the Port of New York Authority and charging 
it with the duty of developing the Port of New 
York, particularly with reference to freight- 
handling facilities. The Port Authority consists 
of three Commissioners from each State and 
functions independently of legislative control. 
This body has jurisdiction over an area of 1463 
square miles with a water fi outage of 771 miles, 
678 miles of which are in New York and 193 miles 
in New Jersey. Along this water front, there 
are more than 850 piers, and it is estimated that 
more than 75,000,000 tons of freight annually 
move in and out of the port. Of this amount, 
40,000,000 tons are transported by steamships, 
there being approximately 200 companies operat- 
ing ships in and out of the port The foreign 
commerce of the port in 1927 amounted to 25,- 
275,933 tons, of which 13,315,114 tons were im- 
ports and 11,900,819 tons exports. In 1928, a 
total of 6701 vessels of 29,060,546 tons entered 
the port, and 6830 vessels of 29,248,183 tons were 
cleared. 

Development of the port has gone steadily 
forward since 1920 Duiing 1920-22, 12 piers 
between 1026 and 1137 feet long and from 125 to 
209 feet wide were built on Staten Island, with 
lail connection with the main railroads of New 
Jersey The City of New York extended a num- 
bei of its jiiers on the Noith River to accommo- 
date the ever-increasing size of ocean vessels and 
in 1929, without success, requested the United 
States War Dejiartment to permit the construc- 
tion of still longei piers. In addition to the 
construction of the 40-ft Ambrose Channel, with 
its illuuiinated buoys permitting access to the 
harbor of the largest vessels, extensive dredging 
was carried on to provide a 40-ft. channel be- 
tween the Upper Bay and Brooklyn and to remove 
various reefs in the East River. In 1925 the con- 
struction of a 30-ft. channel in Jamaica Bay was 
undertaken. The total cost of the improvement 
was estimated at approximately $29,000,000, 
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$12,000,000 to be contributed by the Federal 
government and $17,000,000 by the City of New 
York. The work involved the excavation of 
about 16,000,000 cubic yards of sand, which was 
deposited upon the city-owned land adjacent to 
the channel. Jamaica Bay covers 32 square 
miles of area and has 25 miles of direct water 
frontage. 

In connection with the development of the New 
York State Barge Canal, the State constructed 
at Piers 5 and 6 in the East River a terminal 
basin for barge fleets. There were also erected at 
Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, a bulkhead wall 900 
feet long and a pier 1 200 feet long, a steel freight 
house, and a $2,000,000 grain elevator with a 
capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. These terminals 
are operated under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of C.’anals and Waterways in the Depart- 
ment of the State Superintendent of Public 
Works. In 1929 the New York Dock Company 
was constructing along its two and a half miles 
of waterfront on the Brooklyn shore additional 
manufacturing and storage buildings involving 
an expenditure of $10,000,000. 

Improvements carried out by the Port of New 
York Authority have included the construction 
of Belt Line 13 from Edgewater to Bayonne, N. J., 
and the establishment of the first of a series of 
inland freight stations serving 11 trunk railroad 
lines These stations are to be located conveni- 
ently with respect to shippers and receivers, and 
are to he served from the various railroad ter- 
minals by a system of motor trucks and later by 
underground rail connections. 

New Yoik, which long has had a notable group 
of suspension bridges across the East River, has 
continued bridge construction. In 1917 the Hell 
Gate railroad bridge was built over the East 
River from Long Island to the Bronx, a distance 
of moie than three miles, with a single steel 
arch of 1000-ft. span and a long concrete viaduct; 
over this budge are routed fast passenger trains 
from New England to the South and West via 
the Pennsylvania Teiminal. In 1923, in ac- 
cordance with ordeis fiom the War Department, 
the stone piers of the High Biidge in the Hailem 
River were rejdaced by a single steel arch with a 
span of 425 feet and a navigation clearance 
height at the centre 100 feet above mean high 
water; the cost of the pioject was approximatmy 
$710,000. The Port of New Y^ork Authority, on 
assuming office, was diiected by the States of New 
York and New Jersey to construct four inter- 
state bridges, the funds being realized from the 
sale of Port Authority bonds, supplemented by 
certain advances made by the States. Between 
1920 and 1928, two bridges were constructed 
across the Arthur Kill, connecting Staten Island 
and New Jeisey, at a cost of approximately 
$18,000,000. The southern bridge with a 750-ft. 
central span crossed between Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Tottenville, S. I., and was named the 
Outei bridge Crossing in honor of E. H. Outer- 
bridge, the fiist chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority. The northern structure, also 
of the cantilever type but with a somewhat 
smaller span, was named the Goethals Bridge in 
honor of the famous army engineer; it crossed 
fiom Elizabeth, N. J., to Howland Hook, S. I. 
In 1928 construction was begun on a third bridge 
across the Kill van Kull from Bayonne, N. J., 
to Port Richmond, S. I. When completed in 
1932, it will be the longest bridge of its type in 
the world, its span of 1675 feet exceeding by 25 
feet the steel arch of the newly-constructed bridge 


over Sydney Harbor in Australia. The cost of 
construction was estimated at $16,000,000. 

On Sept. 21, 1927, ground was broken for the 
construction of the mammoth double-deck sus- 
pension bridge between Fort Washington in Man- 
hattan and Fort Lee in New Jersey. The bridge, 
which is scheduled for completion in 1932, will 
be the longest suspension bridge in the world and 
will cost approximately $60,000,000. Its single 
span of 3500 feet will have a clear height above 
water of about 200 feet. In 1 928 construction of 
a new vehicular roadway on the upper deck of 
the Queensboro Bridge was approved by the 
Board of Estimate at a cost of $6,000,000. The 
new roadway will increase the number of traffic 
lanes from six to nine and the capacity of the 
bridge, which is appioximately 65,000 cars a day, 
by about 50 per cent. In 1029 the city decided 
to proceed with the construction of the Tri-bor- 
ough Toll Bridge, connecting Queens with the 
Bronx and Manhattan. See Biudoes. 

Between 1914 and 1920, rapid transit facilities 
were greatly extended by the addition of a third 
track for express seivice to the Second, Third, 
and Ninth Avenue elevated lines at a cost of 
$26,000,000 and by additional construction on 
the lines operated by the Intcrhorough Rapid 
Transit Company and the Biooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. The latter improvement in- 
volved the extension of the Fouith Avenue line 
of the Interborough up Lexington Avenue to 
Kingsbridge Road and Bronx Paik and of the 
Broadway line of the B. K. T. downtown from 
Lexington Avenue and 60th Street to DeKalb 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The additions totaled about 
45 miles of single tracks. Half of the cost of 
$330,000,000 was met by the city and half, by 
the opeiating companies. In 1919 the Brooklyn 
Rapid Tiaiibit Company went into the hands of 
a receiver, and in 1923 the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation took over control of its 
properties. 

The long-standing deadlock between the State- 
appointed Tiansit Commission and the city au- 
thorities was partially resolved in 1924 by the 
Legislature’s authorization of the appointment 
of the Boaid of Tiansportation by the Mayor. 
The board was enti listed with the choice of new 
subway routes, the construction of new lines and 
their operation, and the construction of uncom- 
pleted portions of the lines already projected. In 
1925 construction of 54 79 miles of rapid transit, 
to supplement the systems of the Interboiough 
and the B M. T., was undei taken at an estimated 
cost of $506,765,000. The lines comprised the 
Queensboro subway, giving service between Times 
Square, Manhattan, and Flushing, Long Island; 
the 14th vSti eet-Eastern subwaj^ in Brooklyn; the 
so-called Nassau Street loop in Manhattan con- 
necting the B. M. T. station under the Municipal 
Building with the Montague Street tunnel of the 
B. M. T. ; the Washington Heights Line, extending 
from the upper end of Manhattan along Broad- 
way and St. Nicholas and Eighth Avenues to 
Fulton Street, with a cross-connection at 53d 
Street to Long Island City; the Cranberry-Cul- 
ver line from Church Street, Manhattan, to Cortel- 
you Road, Brooklyn; the Brooklyn Ciosstown 
line from Nott Avenue to Ft. Green Place; the 
Houston- Jay Street line from Sixth Avenue, 
Manhattan, to High Street, Brooklyn ; the Bronx 
Concourse line from St. Nicholas Place to Web- 
ster Avenue; the Long Island City-.famaica lino 
from East Avenue to 178th Street; the Schermer- 
horn-Fulton Street line from Court Street to 
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Alabama Avenue, Brooklyn; and the Sixth 
Avenue line from 53d Street to Eighth Street, 
Manhattan. The Queensboro subway and the 
14th Street-Eastern subway were opened in 1928, 
and by the end of the year the Washington 
Heights line was largely completed from 212th 
Street and Broadway south to Church Street at 
Fulton Street. 

In 3929, 37 miles of subways in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens 
were under construction, costing approximately 
$305,000,000. These lines included three under- 
river tunnels: one from lower Manhattan to 
Brooklyn at Fulton Street, another from 53d 
Street to Long Island City, and the third under 
the Harlem River from 156th Street, Manhattan, 
to IGlflt Street in the Bronx. In 1927, 40 B.M.T. 
stations were lengthened at a cost of $1,106,340, 
so as to accommodate eight-car trains, thus stand- 
ardizing the length of all trains in seivice on 
this line and increasing the passenger-carrying 
capacity of each tram by 33^^ per cent. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the rapid 
transit and surface lines of New York carried a 
total of 2,921,200,000 passengers, an increase of 
70,700,000 or 2.7 per cent over the preceding 
year 

The Holland Tunnel under the Hudson River 
to Jersey City, which was begun in 1922, was 
officially opened on Nov. 13, 1927. (See Tun- 
nels.) In 1929 two additional vehicular tunnels 
received the indorsement of the city’s Boaid of 
Estimate. One was to accommodate vehicular 
traffic across Manhattan under 38th Street and 
tlie East River to the Borough of Queens and 
will have a branch terminating in the Green point 
section of Brooklyn. The other will cross the 
Nariows from Soutli Brooklyn to Staten Island. 
In 1919 the city built a viaduct from Paik 
Avenue across 42d Stie^t overgradc to an ele- 
vated roadway passing round the west side of 
Grand Ontial Terminal, and in 1929 also around 
the east side, both passing under the new Grand 
Central Building and again to Paik Avenue. 
Tn 1928 a viaduet, cairying Riverside Drive 
across the valley from 15.5th to IGlst Streets, 
Manhattan, was comjileted at a cost of $2,360,- 
000. Ill ]!f29 thcie was signed between the New 
Yoik (Viitiul Railroad and the City of New 
Yoik the final contract foi the carrying out of 
the $175,000,000 West Side improvement plan 
in Manhattan. The plan called for the elimina- 
tion of all giade crossings from St. John Park 
(Beach Street) to Spuyten Duyvil, the removal 
of tiaeks fiom 11th Avenue, and the beautifica- 
tion of Rivcisidc Drive, The reaching of this 
agreement closed 40 years of negotiation between 
the railroad and the city over this pioject. The 
tracks along Riverside Drive were to be roofed 
over so as to enable the city to carry out its proj- 
ect of Rii elevated expiess highway extending 
fioin Canal Stieet along the West Side water- 
fiont. The New York Central Railroad was to 
coiitiibute $110,000,000; the city, $50,000,000; 
and the State of New York, $15,000,000 toward 
the cost of the improvement which is to be com- 
pleted by 1936. 

In 1917 the city’s main water-supply system, 
the Catskill Aqueduct, was formally opened some 
12 years after the beginning of the development 
of that region. The aqueduct had its origin in 
the Esopiis and Schoharie watersheds with 
areas of 257 and 314 square miles, respectively. 
In 1924 construction of Gilboa Dam was com- 
pleted. This dam, 160 feet high, was used for 


impounding the waters of Schoharie Creek in a 
reservoir of 20,000,000,000-gallon capacity. The 
Shandaken Tunnel carried the water a distance 
of 18 miles to the Ashokan Reservoir, an arti- 
ficial lake 12 miles long, which was used for im- 
pounding purposes; and the Catskill Aqueduct, 
extending 92 miles from the Ashokan Reservoir 
to the northern boundary of the city, carried 

260.000. 000 gallons of water daily to be distrib- 
uted by 66 miles of tunnel and pipe lines within 
the city limits. Other reservoirs included in the 
system are the Kensico storage reservoir near 
White Plains, the Hillside equalizing reservoir in 
the city of Yonkers, and the Silver Lake terminal 
reservoir on Staton Island In 1929 the con- 
struction of a supplementary pressure tunnel, 
17 feet in diameter and 20 miles long, was under- 
taken. The tunnel was to extend from Hill View 
Reservoir in Yonkers to Hamilton Avenue and 
Hicks Street in Brooklyn and was expected to be 
completed in 1032. 

In 1916 a zoning plan was adopted by the 
city to regulate the use to which buildings may 
be put, their heights in relation to street widths, 
and the percentage of the area of the lots permit- 
ted to be covered. The heights of buildings arc 
regulated chiefly by the width of the street 
on which they front, with variations for differ- 
ent parts of the city. A tower covering not 
more than one-fourth of the area of the lot, how- 
ever, may be earned to any height, setbacks 
also may be used to increase somewhat the 
peimitted height for the rest of the building. 
The Russell Sage Foundation in 1922 announced 
the preparation of a project for an inclusive plan 
for New York and its environs as far as Bridge- 
port, Conn., West Point, N. Y., and Princeton, 
N. tf., and including all of Long Island and a 
large part of tlie New Jersey coast The study 
was completed in 1929 at a cost to the Foundation 
of appioximately $1,000,000 and covered high- 
way, suburban rapid transit, trunk railroad, 
waterway, airport, and other needs of New York 
and its environs for a population of approximately 

20.000. 000 in 1965. 

The o]>eiiing of the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medieal Centre on Washington Heights at 168th 
Street in 1928 marked the completion of the 
first section of a notable group of combined hos- 
pital and medieal school buildings designed on 
skyscraper lines. This great coopciative achieve- 
ment includes the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University, the De T.amar 
Institute of I*ublic Health, the Sehool of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, the Scliool of Oial Hygiene, 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital, the Presbyterian Hospital of New York, 
the Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing, 
the Squier Urological (’linic, the Harkness Pri- 
vate Pavilion, the Neuiological Institute of New 
York, the Babies’ Hospital of New York, the 
Sloane Hosjiital for Women, and the Vanderbilt 
Clinic In 1929 a site for the proposed Cornell- 
New York Hospital Medical Centre was secured 
overlooking the East River between 68th and 
70th Stieets near the Rockefeller Institute. 

Among the notable structures which have been 
erected since 1918 are the Bush Terminal, Amer- 
ican Radiator, Standard Oil, Federal Reserve 
Bank, S. W. Straus, Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
Equitable Life Assurance, Barclay-Vesey (New 
York Telephauo Company), Fred F. French, 
Salmon Tower, and Graybar buildings; the 
Commodoie, Pennsylvania, Ambassador, Savoy- 
Plaza, and Sherry -Netherlands hotels; the Guild 
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Theatre; New York Life Insurance and Chanin 
buildings; and tne Church of the Heavenly Rest 
(Protestant Episcopal), and Synagogue of the 
Congregation Emanu-El. In 1029 a $1,000,000 
building was being erected at Fifth Avenue and 
103d Street to house the Museum of the City 
of New York, founded in 1923 and temporar- 
ily located in the Oiacie Mansion in Carl 
Schurz Park. Plans called for the construction 
of a $15,000,000 Museum of the Peaceful Arts 
(industrial) and a new $6,000,000 building for 
Hunter College, together with the new $3,500,000 
De Witt Clinton High School, on the site of 
the former Jerome Park Reservoir. Additions 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art since 1924 
include: the George Gray Barnard collection of 
Gothic art installed at the Cloisters on Fort 
Washington Avenue; Wing K, containing col- 
lections of Greek and Roman art; and the Amer- 
ican Wing. An additional building also was 
erected by the city for the American Museum of 
Natural History. There have been important 
residential and apartment-house developments 
overlooking the East River at 42d Street, Sutton 
Place (57th Street), and on East End Avenue 
around 86th Street. 

The city’s public-school system, as of Sept. 30, 
1928, comprised 710 day and evening schools 
with a total registration of 1,182,441. Among 
the high schools erected in 1928 were* Textile 
High School ($2,500,000), Evander Childs High 
School ($2,533,000), John Adams High School 
($2,500,000), Seward Park High School ($2,225,- 
000), Samuel J. Tilden High School ($2,300,000), 
and Abraham Lincoln High School ($2,450,000). 
The school appropriation for 1929 amounted to 
$46,150,000 and provided for the construction of 
53 new school buildings and additions to 21 ex- 
isting structures 

In 1929 the New York municipal airport, 
named in honor of Floyd Bennett, was con- 
structed on Barren Island in Jamaica Bay about 
121^ miles east of the Pennsylvania Station at a 
cost of $2,600,000. It embraced 387 acres and in- 
cluded all facilities for land and sea planes. 

New York is the home of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the second district Bank clearings 
rose from $83,018,580,016 in 1914 to $213,996,- 
182,727 in 1923 and to $391,027,476,000 in 1928. 
The value of products manufactured lose from 
$2,029,692,576 in 1910 to $5,259,477,577 in 1919 
and to $5,324,414,000 in 1925. The assessed val- 
uation of taxable real estate in 1929 was approxi- 
mately $16,500,000,000; the net debt in 1927 was 
$1,394,476,000. 

NEW YORK, CoLi-EGE of the City of. A 
free municipal college at Washington Heights, 
New York City, established in 1848 by the Board 
of Education of the city The student enroll- 
ment rose from 7998 in 1914 to 23,761 in the fall 
of 1928, the faculty from 218 to 650 members, 
and the annual income from $684,963 to $3,540,- 
127.58. The number of volumes in the main 
library, exclusive of pamphlets, increased from 
47,589 to 89,000 Tn that ])eriod, departments 
weie established in engineering and military 
science, the de])artinentfl of Greek and Latin were 
consolidated into the department of classical 
languages; the department of natural history 
was divided into the departments of biology and 
geology, and the depaitment of political science 
into the departments of economics* and govern- 
ment and sociology; and in 1928 a new depart- 
ment of accountancy was formed. A course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science in 


social Boienec, in addition to the previously ex- 
isting courses leading to the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of science, was established 
in 1916. The Brooklyn bianch of the evening 
session was begun in the following year and the 
entire evening session was opened to W'omen; also 
ill 1917 a summer session was established. In 
1919 the fust piofessional schools of technology 
and business and civic administration, with 
their own deans and faculties, were founded, and 
the college was given the name of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science. The work of the 
school of business and civic administration was 
carried on not only in the Washington Heights 
buildings and the evening session in Brooklyn, 
but also at the original site of the college at 
Twenty-third Street and Lexington Avenue, in 
a new building on that site costing $1,500,000 
the cornerstone of which was laid in the latter 
part of 1928. The jirofessional school of edu- 
cation was founded on similar terms in 1921; 
its work was earned on in the Washington 
Heights buildings and at various centies in dif- 
ferent boroughs in the city. The Brooklyn 
Center, a day college for men, was opened in 
Scptembei, 1926. The eurriculuin of the College 
was revised foi new students beginning in 1928. 
President, FrcKlerick B Robinson, Ph D., LL D. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCI- 
ETY. See Music, Oichvstras 

NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE POR 
TEACHERS. A coeducational State institu- 
tion for the training of high-school teachers at 
Albany, N. Y., founded as a State normal school 
in 1844, and chartcied as the State College for 
Teachers by the Board of Kegciits in 1005. 
Coiiises aie offered in liberal aits and sciences, 
in commercial education, and there is a graduate 
course in education The student eniollment w’as 
increased from 450 in 1914 to 1200 m 1928-29 
and the freshman class limited to 300 each year. 
The summer session in 1928 had an enrollment 
of 737. The income from legislative appropria- 
tions iiici eased fiom $97,000 to $335,843 in 
1928. In 1923 the Legislature appiopriated 
money for the eonsiriiction of William J. Milne 
Hall, providing facilities for a jnactice high 
school, laboratories, a laige lecture hall and 
leeitation rooms; and the alumni pledged $150,- 
000 for a residence hall. In addition to a special 
reference library, the college uses the State Jn- 
brary of 1,500,000 volumes. Abram Royer Bru- 
bacher became president in 1915. 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Mubtc, Orchestras 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. A nonsocta- 
rian institution in New Yoik City, ehaitered in 
1831. The university increased its enrollment 
from 5233 in 1914 to 33,692 in 1927-28 The 
graduate division of business administration 
was established in 1916; two degrees were then 
authorized — master of business administration 
in 1920 and doctor of coinniercial science in 
1923 — and the division of oriental commerce and 
politics was inaugurated. The Ingram Institute 
for Economic Education and the school of re- 
tailing were founded in 1918, and the degree of 
master of science in retailing was authorized in 
1921. In 1920 the name of the school of ap- 
plied sciences was changed to the college of 
engineering. A steam eiigineeiing plant was 
built in 1919 and the Sage Slngineering Building, 
for which about $250,000 worth of equipment 
was assembled, was authorized in the same year. 
The engineering research laboratory was built 
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at University Heights in 1920-21 at a cost of 
$345,000. The Nichols Chemistry Building at 
University Heights, costing $000,000, was com- 
pleted in 1927. Evening courses were started 
in the College in 1921 and in 1923 plans 
were made for courses in aeronautical engineer- 
ing. 

The medical college was opened to women in 
1918. In 1921 the State bacteriological labora- 


1928 there were 3,530,811 cattle, 686,704 swine, 
27,133,810 sheep, 26,000 goats, and 307,100 horses. 
Animal husbandry is much the major industry 
of the country. In 1928 there were produced 
9,541,000 bushels of wheat, 802,000 bushels of 
barley, 3,852,000 bushels of oats, and 4,424,000 
bushels of potatoes (1927-28 figures). The fol- 
lowing table gives the production of the principal 
animal products in thousands of pounds. 


Product 

1912-13 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Factory butter 

Cheese 

Wool 

Poik, bacon, and ham 

Meiits, frozen and preserved • 

64,633 

76,395 

202,177 

25,013 

5,885 » 

161,603 

171,918 

218,369 

41,620 

13,262 

181,925 

160.893 

200,635 

51,614 

15,812 

173,009 

170,259 

223,884 

52,811 

14,678 

226,032 

57,762 

13,631 


“f 1,000 » 1910-11 

tory was built at a cost of $105,000, and the 
Helen Hartley Jenkins gift of $150,000 was re- 
ceived. Medical preparatory courses were of- 
feied at the Flower Hospital, and medical and 
dental preparatory courses in the evenings at 
Washington Irving High School. The school of 
pedagogy was renamed the school of education 
and an undergraduate division was established. 

The productive endowment increased from 
$1,225,227 m 1014 to $4,290,325 00 in 1928 and 
the budget from $592,391 to $5,509,050.89. 
Dining the period, the following buildings were 
bought or erected: the Trinity Building for the 
Wall Street division of the school of commerce, 
a university apartment house, an addition to 
the chemistry laboiatory and a residence house, 
both at University Heights. Additional space in 
tlie Washington Square Building was taken over 
and other buildings acquired for classroom use. 
A new building for the school of education was 
erected eaily in 1929 at Fouith and Ureeiie 
Streets, just off W’ashington Square. In 1928 a 
beipiest of $500,000 was received from the late 
Emily 0. Butler, and in the same year a gift 
of $1,000,000 w'as received from the Stiaus fam- 
ily. Chaneelloi, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D,, 
LL.D. 

NEW ZEALAND. A British dominion in 
the southern Pacific, made up principally of 
North and South Islands, with Steward Island 
included. Aica, 103,802 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1911, exclusive of Maoris, 1,008,408; in 
1921, 1,218,913, average annual iiiciease, 2.2 
per cent. Estimated population June 30, 1928, 
1,389,070, exclusive of 05,004 Maoris. The birth 
late in 1927 was 20 29 per 1000 (20 48 in 1912) ; 
the death late, 8.45 (8.87 in 1912) ; and the 
inariiage rate, 7.90 (8.81 in 1912). In 1920 the 
excess of immigration over emigiation was 11,800 
and in 1927, 2428 (in 1912, 8927). Estimated 
populations of chief towns, with suburbs, on Apr. 
1, 1928 (1911 figure in paicntbeses) Auckland, 
200,810 (102,670) ; Wellington, 130,120 (70,729) ; 
Christchurch, 123,370 (80,193) ; Dunedin, 84,000 
(04,237). At the end of 1927 there were 2001 
public ])riinary schools with a registration of 
223,388, 43 endowed secondary schools with 
14,190 pupils; 134 native schools with 6620 
]>upils; 4 university colleges with 4878 students. 
The expeiidituie for jmhlic education in 1927—28 
was £3,709,909; in 1912-13 it was £1,334,599. 

Agriculture. In D)20 there were 1,990,000 
acres of arable land in New Zealand, or about 
3 per cent of the total area; 10,080,000 acres 
of permanent meadow and pasture, 163,000 
acres of trees, shrubs, and bushes; and about 
13,000,000 acres of forest The total area under 
cultivation in 1927 was 18,830,436 acres. In 


Manufacturing. In recent years, advanoos 
in manufacturing have been important. While 
factories only increased from 4402 in 1010 to 
6088 in 1926—27, the number of bunds inei eased 
from 56,234 to 81,904 and capital from £10,731,- 
359 to £02,723,125. The total value of pioduets 
in 192(>-27 W'as £83,012,503, of this, meat fieez- 
ing and preserving accounted for £13,0.30,714; 
butter and cheese factoiies, for £19,021,878. 
Water-power development is going foiwaid at a 
rapid pace considering the newness of the coun- 
try and the small population. Moie than 
£0,000,000 had been spent on its development up 
to 1927. Mining is of relatively little impor- 
tance, the principal minerals being gold and 
coal, the value of 1 927 production, £534,039 and 
£2,223,300 (respectively). 

Commerce. Imports for 1913, 1920, and 

1927 were £22,288,302, £01,595,828, and £44,- 
783,000. Exports for the same vcais weie £22,- 
986,722, £40,441,940, and £48,490,354. Propor- 
tions of value by count nes of oiigin of New 
Zealand’s imports for 1913 and 1927 were the 
United Kingdom, 60 and 48 per cent; other Brit- 
ish possessions, 24 and lt5 per cent, the United 
States, 9 and 17 per cent. Proportions for ex- 
ports were: the United Kingdom, 80 and 76 per 
cent; other British possessions, 14 and 11 per 
cent; the United States, 3 and 5 5 per cent. 
For 1927 imports from the United States were 
£7,827,755. Tlie most important Arnencaii prod- 
ucts imported are automobiles and machinery. 
In 1913, 045 vessels of 1,738,985 tons eiiteied, 
and 035 vessels of 1,099,807 tons denied. New 
Zealand ports; in 1927, 034 vessels of 2,195,804 
tons eiiteied and 633 vessels of 2,200,703 tons 
cleared. New Zealand’s registered ships em- 
ployed wholly or partly in the coastal trade 
totaled 208 of 34,009 tons in 1927, as compaied 
to 404 of 113,341 tons in 1913. New Zealand 
ships in foreign trade totaled 50 shijis of 05,- 
520 tons in 1927 and 29 of 27,015 in 1913. 

Communications. In 1928 there were 3180 
miles of government-owned i ail ways and only 
117 miles of private lines. In 1914 government 
railways aggregated 2803 miles. 

Finance. Total re>emies for 1913-14 W'ere 
£11,961,493; for 1927-28, £25,123,980. Total 
expenditures for the same yeais were £11,825,- 
804 and £24,944,905. Estimates for 1928-29 
were* revenues, £23,808,250 and expenditures, 
£23,008,104. The public debt in 1914 was £99,- 
730,427; in 1928, £251,390,25^, of which war ex- 
penditures (1914-19) accounted for £71,970,636. 

History. On July 10, 1912, W. F. Massey, 
leader of the Reform Party, succeeded the Lib- 
eral, Sir Joseph Ward, as Premier. For the 
next 13 years, liis dominant personality ruled 
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the political destinies of the Dominion. Im- 
portant administrative reforms were undertaken, 
aiming at further decentralization in the govern- 
mental machinery, as well as reformation of the 
legislative council. The land question was 
brought nearer settlement when the law of 1912 
allowed settlers on improved land to purchase 
their holdings. It became evident, therefore, 
that the state relinquished its early policy of 
state participation in the benefits of the un- 
earned increment. The extreme state socialism 
which had lieen typical of New Zealand history 
up to 1911 and which was made possible by the 
union of the Labor elements with the Lilieral 
Party, was terminated as the industrialization of 
the country proceeded and the stratification into 
classes became more perceptible. The farmers 
had become more conservative as bulwarks were 
erected for the safeguarding of private property ; 
the laboring classes had become more radical with 
the appeal ance of a wealthy group in the popu- 
lation. The result was the growth of the Labor 
Paity and the decision of workers not to accept 
deciees of the Arbitration Court but to try their 
strength in the strike. Bitter industrial conflicts 
became frequent, those of 1912 and 1913 being 
characterized particularly by ill feeling. 

The World War momentarily ]nit a stop to 
all internal questions Volunteer forces were 
raised for action in German Samoa, the Go\ern- 
ment was empowered to fix prices and to suspend 
the labor laws, rent laws were passed (1910), 
and in 1915 a coalition cabinet was formed for 
the more effective prosecution of the War In 
1010 a conscription act was passed, though not 
without opposition, for, in 1917, the coal min- 
ers went on strike to secure total exemption. 
A total of 121,121 men were enrolled in the army, 
alxmt 90,000 of them volunteers War financing 
was based on loans rather than revenues, al- 
though some increases were made in taxation, no- 
tably in higher income taxes, stamp duties, cus- 
toms, lailway fares, etc. Beginning with 1916, 
seveial loans were floated to an approximate 
total of £100,000,000. The easy success with 
which all this was accomplished was due to the 
prosperity which the Dominion enjoyed thiough- 
out the War. Most of New Zealand’s exports, 
meats, cheese, wool, hides, sheepskins, weie con- 
tracted for by the British goveinment, and 
though prices were fixed, sales reached enormous 
pioportioiis. By 1921 more than £160,000,000 
in pioduce was sold in this fashion. In spite 
of the use in the cost of living, therefore, no 
class of society was touched by want. Through 
the fixing of pi ices of household necessities by 
the Boaid of Trade, the importation of wheat 
in 1918, when a local shortage impended, and 
the purchase of sugar abroad, retail prices were 
kept within reason. By the agency of the Court 
of Arbitration, wages were reviewed and in- 
creased to meet mounting costs 

In 1919 the coalition came to an end with the 
withdrawal of Sir Joseph Ward from the cabinet. 
The ejection which followed indicated the in- 
creasingly radical temper of Labor. The syn- 
dicalist tinge which industrial agitation had 
taken on was reflected in the outspoken socialist 
platform of the Labor Party. The election le- 
Bults, however, showed the conservatism of the 
aveiage voter. Massey’s Reform Party elected 
47 members, the Liberals only 20, and Labor 8. 
Labor troubles continued through 1919 and 1920, 
and the latter year uas marked by a general 
strike of the railway workers. The world depres- 


sion of 1921, which struck the farmers in par- 
ticular, and the general unemployment were re- 
flected in the political realignments. In the 1922 
elections, the Government seats were reduced 
to 38; Liberals elected 26; Labor, 17. Two ques- 
tions of importance locally were the status of the 
repatriated soldiers and the vote on prohibition. 
Beginning with 1915, pension and settlement acts 
were put on the statute books, so that by 1921 
upward of 35,000 pensions had been granted and 
more than 7000 soldiers settled on the land. A 
repatriation department was created for the vo- 
cational guidance of ex-service men. By 1922 
more than £30,000,000 had been spent in this 
work of repatriation. 

Polls continued to be taken on national prohi- 
bition. By the law of 1918, a triennial vote was 
ordered on three possibilities* prohibition, li- 
cense, and state control. A majority of the total 
vote east was made necessaiy for ])assage. The 
votes in 1919, 1922, and 1925 all gave prohibition 
a plurality, but never a majority Tn 1928 the 
majority cast against prohibition and in favor of 
licensing was close to 200,000. 

Massey died in office on May 10, 1925, and was 
temporarily succeeded by Attorney General Sir 
Francis Bell, who was Premier from May 15 to 
May 27. Then the Reform Party elected J. G. 
Coates as its new leadei, and he automatically 
became the new Premiei on May 30, 1925. In 
the elections of Nov 4, 1925, the Government 
won 53 seats out of the total of 80 in the Lower 
House, and so Coates continued in office for 
the next three yeais. The verdict, however, 
was reversed in the elections of Nov. 14, 1928, 
in which the Reform Party secuied only 27 seats, 
while the United Liberals also got 27 seats and 
the Ijabor Party got 19. The remaining seven 
seats were scattered among various independents 
The United Liberal leader. Sir Joseph Ward, then 
became Piernier again, fiom Dec. 19, 1928. (The 
42 members of the Upper Chamber, known as the 
Legislative Council, were apjiointed for seven- 
year terms by the governor general.) 

The appointment of Ixird Jellicoe in 1920 as 
Governor General of the Dominion brought the 
question of national defense to the foiefront as 
an issue of major impoitance. The idea of an 
independent New Zealand naval unit came up 
for serious consideration time and again. At 
the various imperial conferences after the War, 
moi cover. Premier Massey adopted a position 
strongly in favor of the C!om in on wealth arrange- 
ment as it was finally stated in the Balfour Ke- 

S oit, a year after the New Zealander’s death. 

few Zealand became a member of the League 
of Nations on Jan 10, 1920, and on December 17 
of the same year, the Dominion was given a man- 
date over German Samoa, now called Western 
Samoa. Colonel Stephen Shepherd Allen was 
appointed Administrator of Western Samoa on 
Mar 22, 1928 In 1923 the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of New Zealand was extended to include the 
Ross Dependency, that is, the area within the 
Ross and Victoria quadrants of the Antarctic 
Continent. On Dec. 1 3, 1 924, General Sir Charles 
PergURBon was appointed governor general to 
succeed Jellicoe. His term was for five years. 

In 1929 the Ward government announced a 
scheme to borrow some $350,000,000 during the 
next 10 years for purposes of developing the 
Dominion in a wide variety of directions. 

NEY, Elly (1882- ). A German pianist, 

born at Dusseldorf. After graduation from the 
Cologne Conservatory, where her teachers were 
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I. SeisB and K. Bottcher, she went for further 
study to Leschetizky and Sauer in Vienna and 
won both the Ibach and the Mendelssohn prizes. 
For several years, she taught at the Cologne Con- 
servatory. Jler tours of Germany, Austria, Kus- 
sia, and Scandinavia established her reputation 
as one of the greatest of contemporary pianists. 
At her American d6but (New York, Oct. 16, 
1921), she took her audience by storm and im- 
mediately became a prime favorite. She later 
made annual tours of the States. In 1911 she 
married the Dutch conductor, Willem Van 
Hoogstraten, from whom she was divorced in 
1927. In 1928 she married the American finan- 
cier, Paul Alla IS of Chicago. 

NICABAGUA, iie'kA-ra'gwa. The largest of 
the Central American republics, with an area 
estimated at 51,(100 square miles; population 
(according to census of 1920), 038,119. In 1910 
the population was estimated at 600,000; and in 
1927 at (150.000. At least 76 per cent of the 
inhabitants live in the western half of the coun- 
tiy Capital, Managua, with a population in 
1920 of 32,530. Other large towns are Leon 
(38,318), (iranada (10,773), Matagalpa (10,- 
271), Masaya, (10,287). Illiteracy among the 
jxipulalion is still high. In 1925 there were 400 
elementary schools with 24,490 pupils 

Industry and Trade. The agricultural 
products of the western half are varied, coffee, 
siigai cane, wheat, cacao, and beans are grown. 
The lueiage annual croj) of coflee is placed at 
26,000,000 pounds In 1921, the export value 
of coffee was $2,352,487, and the 1927 exports 
weie worth $4,082,000. Sugar exports in 1927 
were worth only $443,000 The sugar industry 
took its inception from the great demand cre- 
ated during the War Exports of sugai in 1916 
totaled only 3034 metric tons; in 1922, this ex- 
poit was 9948 tons, but by 1927 had dropped to 
5853 tons. The banana is the piincipal crop 
giown in the east. The banana exports in 1927 
weie 2,386,000 stems, compared with 2,617,765 
in 1922. Timber and forest products also play 
an imjiortant part in Nicaragua’s foreign trade. 
Gold exports average $1,000,000 yeaily. Practi- 
eally all expoits of lumber and gold go to the 
Ignited States In 1927 imports into Nicaragua 
were valued at $10,208,000 ($5,604,300 in 1913) ; 
expoits in 1927 $8,986,000 ($7,494,100 in 1913). 
Projioitions in 1927 by countries of origin of 
impoits were* the United States, 66 4 per cent 
(50 in 1912) ; the United Kingdom, 10 per cent 
(19 in 1912); France, 3 per cent (6 in 1912); 
(Germany, 6.7 per cent (12 in 1912). Leading 
imports are cotton goods, chemicals, iron and 
steel, and wheat flour. Pioportions in 1927 by 
counti les of destination of exports were* the 
United States, 55.6 per cent (46 in 1912) ; France, 
13.1 per cent (16 in 1912) ; the United Kingdom, 
6 jier cent (13 in 1912). The isolation of the 
Atlantic coast, with communications between the 
west and the east by way of Costa Rica and Pan- 
ama, led the Government to siiivey a route from 
San Migiielito on Lake Nicaragua to Monkey 
Point on the Atlantic, and in 1921 a loan of $9,- 
000,000 was sccuied in New York for this and 
other pill poses. The national railways also 
passed into the hands of New York bankeis for 
$2,000,000 In 1920 work was begun on a rail- 
way from (3iinandega to Playa (3rande on the 
Gulf of Fonseca, as a link in the International 
Railways chain. Total railway mileage in Janu- 
ary, 1929, was 163 miles, exclusive of small pri- 
vate lines. There were 1800 miles of telegraph 


wire and 1143 miles of telephone wire in 1926. 

Finance. For 1927 revenues were $3,666,- 
900 ($2,479,313 in 1914) and expenditures $3,- 
228,494 ($1,980,328 in 1914). Total debt on 
Mar. 31, 1927, $10,183,000, including claims and 
floating debts of $4,000,000. As a result of the 
ambitious financial scheme of 1917, the size of 
the debt consistently decreased. By the pro- 
gramme, a rigorous budget was laid out; financ- 
ing of deferred interest was provided for; the 
floating debt was settled. Credit so improved 
that in 1921 a loan of $9,000,000 w^as raised, pait 
of which was to be applied toward the redemp- 
tion of the 1909 bonds. Financial recovery 
was set back by the revolution of 1926-27, the 
cost of which was estimattxi at $20,039,051. 
Most of this expense was met by the United 
States. 

History. The continued interest of the 
United States in Nicaraguan affairs aroused the 
hostility of other Central Ameiican republics, 
and two of these, Costa Rica and Salvador, were 
led to sue Nicaragua in the Conti al American 
Court of Justice when the Bryan-Chamorro 
Tieaty was finally ratified by both paitios in 
1916. By this instrument, for the payment of 
$3,000,0ti9, the Uiiitt»d States acquired exclusive 
canal rights in Nicaragua, permission to con- 
struct a naval base on the gulf of Fonseca, 
and the Corn Islands. Though the suits were 
successful, the derision was disregarded by Nic- 
aiagiia and the United States. The continued 
stay of American marines m the country in- 
sured the permanence of the Government in 
power. Border outbreaks in 1921 and revolu- 
tionaiy distiii bailees in 1922, wdiich for a time 
led to an attack on Chinandega by rebels, and 
a move on the ca])ital in August, 1922, caused 
the holding of a confeicnce by the presidents of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvadoi, on hoard 
the U.S.S. Tacoma in Konscca (.tuH on Aug. 22, 
1922 Steps w^eie taken to check revolts fo- 
mented by political emigrants and foi the put- 
ting down of bordci uprisings liy united action. 
The puipose of the general treaty of peace and 
friendship signed on Dec. 20, 1907, by all the 
Central American countries w*ns leaflirmed. 
This move, fostered by Nicaiagua, was in 
stiange disagreement witli its refusal to join the 
Central American Union erected in 1921. Nic- 
aragua did, however, participate in the sub- 
sequent Central American Conleience at Wash- 
ington and in the treaties signed there. See 
Central American Union 

On May 8, 1917, Nicaragua declared war on 
Germany and as an Associate Power became an 
original member of the League of Nations. The 
President foi 1916-20 was Emiliano Chaiiiorio; 
foi 1920-24, Dr. Diego Manuel Chamorio. The 
untimely death of Di . Chamorro on Oct. 19, 1923, 
necessitated the ad interim assumption of presi* 
dential poweis by the Viec Piesident, Bartolomeo 
Martinez, jieiidnig the election of a new Pres- 
ident in October, 1924. For this election, a new 
electoral law, drafted by an American, Dr. H. 
W. Dodds, secietary of the National Municipal 
League, had been adopted, and Dr. Dodds was 
invited to assist in installing the new system 
An offer by the Washington government to 
withdraw the force of American mannes which 
had been stationed in Nicaragua since 1912, 
unless the Nicaraguan government desiicd their 
continued jiresence to safeguard electoral free- 
dom, elicited the reply that the Nicaraguan 
government desired the Legation guard to r©- 
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mam at least until the installation of a new ad- 
ministration in January, 1925. 

In the months preceding the elections in Octo- 
ber, there was much disorder, but the elections 
themselves passed off quietly. Carlos Solorzano 
was chosen President and Dr. Juan Sacasa, Vice 
President. They were inaugurated on January 

1. On August 3, the United States withdrew the 
force of marines which had been stationed in 
Nicaragua since 1012. It was only a few weeks 
before militaiy outbreaks ensued. Ex-President 
Chamorro, Conservative leader, through a coup 
d^etat made himself military master of the gov- 
ernment in October, and Sacasa, the Liberal Vice 
President, iled. To preserve an appearance of 
constitutionality in his taking over of the Presi- 
dency, Chamorro had himself elected to the 
Senate, forced the subservient Solorzano to re- 
sign, Jan. 15, 192(1, and was selected by Congress 
to fill the office of President , but the United 
States flatly refused the all-important recogni- 
tion Claiming that Sacasa was the constitu- 
tional President through the resignation of 
Solorzano, the Liberals took up arms in May and 
cajitured Bluefields, on the east coast. United 
States marines were landed there, ostensibly to 
protect American lives and propertji^ and a 
neutial zone was declared around the city Al- 
though defeated by Chamorro, the Liberals, 
generously aided, it was said, from Mexico, again 
became active and American marines, who had 
been withdrawn in June, were once more landed 
in August. 

Attempts by the United States to reconcile the 
factions failed. On October 30, Chamorro re- 
signed and on November 11, Congress chose 
Adolfo Diaz, a Conservative, as his successor. 
He was immediately recognized by the United 
States. The Liberals, however, refused to con- 
sider him as rightfully chosen, and on December 

2, at Puerto Cabezas, declared Dr. Sacasa the 
constitutional President. lie in turn was recog- 
nized by Mexico, whose support so strengthened 
the Liberal cause that Diaz complained that he 
could not hold out without American aid. On 
December 23, Admiral Latimer of the United 
States Navy, on instructions from Washington, 
took possession of the Liberal capital, Puerto 
Cabezas, and established a neutral zone there, 
rendering Liberal operations practically inef- 
fective. Criticism in the United States be- 
came sharp, and brought a message from 
President Coolidge in January charging Mexico 
with keeping the revolution alive, against Amer- 
ican interests, through material support of 
Sacasa. 

Fighting continued sporadically and in April, 
President Coolidge sent Henry L. Stimson to Nic- 
aragua as a mediator. With the power of the 
United States behind him, he virtually compelled 
the Liberal leader, General Moncada, to lay down 
his arms. The Conservatives also consented to 
take the same action. On May 5, a programme 
was laid down which included full disarmament, 
continued control by American marines until a 
native constabulary could be trained, an election 
supervised by Americans, and other provisions. 
They were accepted by all factions except that led 
by General Sandino, who defied the American ma- 
rines and carried on a guerilla warfare against 
them in the northern mountains. During most 
of 1028, sporadic clashes occurred, with a num- 
ber of losses to the marines and reported heavy 
casualties to the Sandino forces. In November, 
at an orderly election supervised by General 


Frank R. McCoy, U. S. Army, sent to Nicaragua 
for this purpose, General Moncada, the Liberal 
leader, was elected President. Following his in- 
auguration on Jan. 1, 1029, the situation gradu- 
ally cleared as all factions except the Sandino 
band accepted the result of the elections. Dr. 
Sacasa was appointed Minister to Washington in 
the spring of 1929 and presented his credentials 
on April 15. Sandino in June went into exile in 
Mexico and except for occasional brushes be- 
tween the marines and bandits, peace was fully 
restored. In June, preparations were made to 
send to Nicaragua a battalion of engineers to 
make a survey of the route for a proposed 
Nieaiagua Canal. 

NICHOLAS II (1868-1918). Emperor of 
Russia fiom 1894 to 1917 (see VoL. XVII). 
In September, 1915, he took over the nominal 
command of the Russian Armies. The reaction- 
ary influences about him and his fatalistic temper 
pre^ented him from making any effective resis- 
tance to those intent on his downfall. In March, 
1917, when the repi esentatives of the Duma 
demanded his abdication, he submitted, with 
very little protest, in favor of Grand Duke 
Michael. The Grand Duke declined to accept 
the honor, unless the crown was tendered to him 
by the will of the people. At first, it was 
planned to send the Imperial family to England, 
but the Provisional Government would not allow 
this, and Nicholas and his wife, son, and four 
daughters were transferred from Pskov to Tsar- 
skoe Selo and then to Tobolsk, wheie they re- 
mained for several months. In 1918 they were 
taken to Ekaterinburg, given an apartment of 
only three rooms, and when Kolchak advanced in 
the Ural in July, the Communists, at a secret 
meeting, decided to put the Czar and his family 
to death. They were all shot in the cellar of the 
house where they had lived, and their bodies 
were removed to an isolated spot near Ekaterin- 
burg and burned. A few pieces of their clothing 
were afterward found at the place. 

NICHOLAS (Nikolai Nikolaievitch, ny-e- 
kd-layg-v^tsch ) , Grand Duke (1856-1929). 
A Russian general (see VoL. XVII). At 
the outbreak of the World War, he was given 
command of the Russian Armies, and handling 
them with admirable skill, successfully overran 
East Prussia which materially relieved the hard- 
pressed French and Biitish in the West. The 
Allies esteemed it a tragedy of first magnitude 
when his defeats of 1915 and domestic politics 
induced the Czar to take command in September, 
1915. The Grand Duke was sent to the Cauca- 
sus as viceroy and commander, and there carried 
out the successful campaigns of Erzerum and 
Trebizond. After the revolution, he lived under 
surveillance in the Crimea until he escaped from 
Russia on a British waiship. He lived for a time 
in Italy, and then in Choigny, near Paris. Many 
Russians looked to him as the rightful aspirant 
to the throne of Russia. He died of pneumonia 
at Cap d’Antibes on the French Riviera 

NICHOLS, Ernest Fox (1869-1924). An 
American physicist (see VoL. XVII). He was 
professor of physics at Yale University from 
1916 to 1920; director of pure science at the 
Nela Research Laboratories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
during 1920-21 ; and president at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology from March to 
November, 1921, after which he returned to the 
Nela Research Laboratories. 

NICHOLSON, William (1872- ). An 

English painter and engraver, born at Newark, 
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England, and educated at the Magnus School 
there and at the Julian Academy at Paris. As a 
student, he produced good experimental work in 
wood engraving by using bold masses of black 
and white or of sombre grays and browns re- 
lieved by touches of bright color. He engraved 
many portraits, illustrated books, and collabo- 
rated with James Pryde in designing posters 
under the name of BeggarstafT Brothers. As a 
painter, he was best known for interior and still 
life subjects, although he did portraits and land- 
scapes. He received the gold medal in Paris 
(1900), and is represented in the Luxembourg 
and in many English galleries. He published 
An Alphabet (1898); An Almanac of Twelve 
Sports (with Rudyard Kipling, 1898) ; London 
Types (with W. E. Henley, 1898), and Characters 
of Romance ( 1 900 ) . 

NICOLLE, Cir ARLES ( 1 804- ) . A French 

physician born in Rouen. ITc studied at the 
Pasteur Institute under Metchnikoff and Roux, 
and was for a time professor of microbiology at 
the University of Rouen. While a surgeon in the 
French Army stationed at Algiers he began the 
scientific study of typhus fever and was able to 
show by numerous experiments on monkeys and 
chimpanzees that the Ixidy louse was the chief 
if not the sole transmitting agent. Nicolle re- 
mained in Africa as director of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, Tunis, and in 1910, in conjunction with 
Dr. Blaisot, discovered a cure for eruptive typhus. 
In 1928 he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
medicine. 

NTDABOS. A city in Norway formerly called 
Trondhjeni See norwav, under history. 

NIEHAXJS, Charles Henry (1855- ). 

An American sculptor (see VoL XVII). His 
later works include the John Paul Jones monu- 
ment at Washington, D. C. , the Commodore 
Perry monument, Buflalo, N. Y.; statues of 
Zachariah Chandler and Governor Click, National 
Capitol; Hernandez Cortez, Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position; Francis Scott Key Memorial, Baltimore 
(1922), and war memorials at Hoboken and 
Newark, N J. 

NIELSEN, Fred Kenelm (1879- ). An 

American lawyer, born in Denmark, and edu- 
cated at the University of Nebraska and the 
law department of Georgetown University. 
After admission to the bar, he practiced law in 
Washington and was special agent of the General 
Loan Office from 1909 to 1911. From 1913 to 
1922, he was assistant and acting solicitor to the 
Department of State, and in 1914, delegate at 
the conference to conclude the treaty for the 
government of Spitzbergen. He served during 
the World War as a major in the United States 
Army. At the Pans Peace Conference, he was in 
charge of matters relating to treaties and claims 
against the enemy governments, and he was 
American representative in the drawing up of 
other treaties. He served as technical expert 
at the Disarmament Conference in 1921-22. He 
was agent and counsel for the United States in 
arbitrations with Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Mexico 

NIELSEN, Ludolf (1876- ). A Danish 

composer, born at Nbrre-Tvede, Denmark. At 
the Copenhagen Conseivatory, he studied under 
V. Tofte (violin), A. Orth (piano), and F. 
Hartmann (composition), and in 1903-04 he 
attended the Leipzig Conservatory. As winner 
of the Ancker stipend, he spent the year 1907 in 
travel and study in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
From 1897 to 1907, he was solo violist and assis- 


tant conductor of the Tivoli Orchestra and viola 
of the Bjorvig Quartet. He later lived in Copen- 
hagen as teacher and composer. He wrote three 
operas, Isabella (Copenhagen, 1915), and Uhret 
and Lola (not produced up to 1929) ; three sym- 
phonies; the symphonic poems Ragnar Lodbrog, 
Sommernatsstemmng, In Memoriam, Fra Bjaer- 
genCf and Rabelstaamci ; Romanze for ’cello and 
orchestra; Ilerbstabend, recitation with orches- 
tra; St. Hans for baritone, chorus, and orchestra; 
two stung quartets; and choruses, songs, and 
piano numbers. 

NIGERIA. A British colony and protec- 
torate in West Africa. The colony has an area 
of 1400 square miles; the jirotectorate, made up 
of the northern and southern provinces, has an 
area of 335,700 square miles. The total ]mp- 
ulation is about 18,765,090, of whom 5200 aie 
Europeans. The leading products of economic 
importance, measured by exports, are nuts and 
palm kernels, exports in 1913, £3,109,818; in 
1927, £4,438,886; ]>alni oil, cxjiorts in 1913, £1,- 
854,384; in 1927, £3,374,550, raw cotton, exports 
in 1913, £159,223 ; in 1927 (cotton lint) £331,080; 
cocoa, expoits in 1913, £157,480, in 1927, £1,998,- 
679; tin, exports in 1913, £568,428; in 1920, £2,- 
217,040, gioundnuts, exyiorts in 1913, £174,716; 
in 1927, £1,029,542; hides and skins, exports in 
1913, £197,214; in 1927, £651,620. Other prod- 
ucts are lubner, mahogany, ivory, live stock, 
ostrich feathers, and capsicums. Exports for 
for 1913, 1920, and 1927 were £7,352,377, £10,- 
987,018, and £10,340,957. Imports for the same 
years were £7,201,819, £25,210,507, and £15,004,- 
637. l.«ading imports in 1920 were cotton piece 
goods and coopers’ stores. Tonnage entered and 
cleared for 1913, 1920, and 1927 was 1,735,030 
tons, 1,434,222, and 3,307,312 The importation 
of spirits was prohibited in 1919 with the icsult 
that a customs tax was plac^ed on exports to till 
out the terntory’s reveiiii(‘s. Iini)oits come 
mostly from the United Kingdom and the British 
colonics. In 1927, 1470 miles of railway weie 
open. There is a netwoik of excellent motor 
roads in the southern provinces, as well as seieral 
thousand miles of telegrajih wiie 

The cost of goveiiiment mounted after the 
World War. Revenues increased from £3,462,- 
507 in 1913 to £6,304,663 in 1927-28, and expendi- 
tures from £2,910,801 to £7,086,775. The debt in 
1913 was £8,207,509, in 1927, £23,559,209 The 
system of administrative central i/at ion inaugu- 
rated in 1914 was continued In 1917 an up- 
rising in the West gave the (ioveinment some 
concein, but it was soon checked In 1923, to 
extend more fully the idea of local autonomy, the 
British government granted the whole of Nigeria 
a new constitution, embodying a piovision for 
the erection of a legislative council. 

NINE-POWER OPEN-DOOR TREATY. 

See China, History. 

NITROGEN, Fixation of. See Chemis- 
try, Applied; Fertilizers. 

NITTI, Francesco Saverio (1808- ). 

An Italian Libeial Icadci and Prime Minister, 
born in Melfi. He was professor of economics in 
the University of Naples from 1898 to 1904, in 
the latter year becoming a member of Parliament. 
From 1911 to 1914, he was Minister of Agricul- 
ture; he was a niembei of the S]>ecial Italian mis- 
sion to the Ihiited States in 1917, and on his re- 
turn was appointed Minister of the Treasury. 
On the fall of the Orlando ministry in June, 
1919, he became Prime Minister and held this 
office until May, 1920. In 1924, when the 
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Fascists gained full control in Italy, he began the 
life of an exile, first in Switzerland and after 
1926 in Paris. He wrote 11 btlancio dello atato 
(1900) ; II capitate stra/niero in Italia (1915) ; 
and Bolshevism, Fascism, and Democracy (trans., 
1927). 

NIVELLE, n6'v6l', Robert Georges (1856- 
1924). A French soldier, of English ancestry on 
his mother’s side. He entered the artillery serv- 
ice of the army, serving in North Africa (1901— 
14) and at the outbreak of the World War was a 
colonel. He greatly distinguished himself in the 
retreat from Mona and m the Battle of the 
Marne in September, 1914, and was promoted to 
be chief assistant to General P^tain in the de- 
fense of Verdun He succeeded to ’the command 
in that sector and initiated and cairied out a 
counter-offensive which on Oct. 24, 1916, regained 
the forts of Douaumont and Vaux. He was ap- 
pointed successor to General Joffre as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French Armies of the 
North and East on Dec. 12, 1916. He planned 
and undertook a giand offensive on the Aiane 
front, but this failed to dislodge the Germans 
and resulted in immense losses to the French in 
April and May, 1917 ; on May 15 he was relieved 
of his post as commander-in-chief. He was 
placed in command of the French forces in North 
Africa (1917-19), was a member of the Higher 
War Council (1920-21), and in 1920 visited the 
United States on a special mission. 

NOAILLES, n(Va'y’, Countess Mathieu de 
(1876- ). A French poet and novelist (see 

VoL. XVIT), who was known as the “Muse of 
Gardens” and who received the Grand Prix de 
la LiWrature franyaise in 1921. Her later 
poetic woiks include Lcs Foiccs iSicmelles 
(1920); Podme dc Vamour (1921); and L*hon- 
ncur de S^o\iffrtr (1927). Her later prose was 
Poesies et romans, criticism (1922) and Lcs in- 
nocents, short stories showing keen analysis of 
woman’s mind (1923). Consult La Comtesse 
Mathieu de Noatlles, by Rene Gillouin (1908). 

NOBILE, Umbkkto ( ) An Italian 

airman and Arctic explorer. In May, 1926, with 
Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth, he 
crossed the North Pole from King’s Bay, Spitz- 
bergeu, to Teller, Alaska, a flight of 71 hours, 
in the dirigible 'Norge, which he had designed. 
In May, 1928, in the dirigible 1 1 alia, he returned 
to the Arctic to make scientific obseivations. 
After a successful flight over Lenin Land (May 
15-18), the Italia was wrecked on the ice May 
25 while on a flight to the Pole. On June 22, the 
Swedish aviator, Cajitaiii Lundborg, landed on 
the ice floe on which Nobile and some of his crew 
were stranded, and insisted that Nobile be the* 
first to fly to civilization with him. For allow^ 
ing himself to be rescued ahead of his crew and 
for the accident to the airship, Nobile was 
censured by an Italian Court of Inquiry, which 
announced its findings on Mar. 3, 1929. He 
immediately resigneil from the flying force, in 
which he was a general. See Polar Explora- 
tion. 

NOGUCHI, no’g<5b-che, Hideyo (1876-1928). 
A Japanese physician and scientist whose life 
was devoted to the discovery and prevention or 
cure of some of the great disease plagues. (See 
VoL. XVII). He was connected with the Rock- 
efeller Institute until his death. Diseases 
specially studied by him were infantile paralysis, 
syphilis, hydrophobia, verruga peruana, snake 
poisoning, yellow fever, and trachoma. He de- 
veloped a diagnostic test for syphilis and con- 


tributed materially to knowledge of several dis- 
eases. His greatest achievement was considered 
to be the isolating of the cause of American 
yellow fever. This was probably premature 
and his reputed discovery of the cause of 
trachoma has not been corroborated. It was 
while engaged in the study of African yellow 
fever that he contracted the disease himself with 
fatal outcome. He was one of the greatest of 
bacteriological technicians and was the recipient 
of the highest honors from governments and 
medical colleges and societies. His death, at 
Accra on May 21, 1928, prevented him from de- 
fending his original teachings on the causation 
of yellow fever, representing years of research in 
Central America and South America, and also 
from following up his apparent success with tra- 
choma. His chief writings include Snake 
Venoms (1909) ; Diagnosis of Syphilis and Luetin 
Reaction (1910, with later editions); and 
Laboratory Diagnosis of Syphilis (1923). His 
book. The Etiology of Trachoma, appeared post- 
humously in 1928. 

NOLEN, John (1869- ). An American 

landscape architect and city planner, born at 
Philadelphia and educated at Pennsylvania, 
Munich, and Harvard universities. After 1903 
he engaged in practice in Cambridge, Mass. 
His more important work includes the plans for 
the Agricultural School and Smith College at 
Northampton, Mass., for public institutions for 
Wisconsin, and for many private houses. Tie 
diew up plans for the improvement of Roanoke, 
Va., Saciamento, Calif., and many other cities. 
Dui ing the World War, he was a member of the 
advisory housing committee of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and was consultant and de- 
signer for several towns for the United States 
Housing ('orporation. His many writings on 
architectural subjects include Masson, a Model 
City (1910) ; New Ideals in the Planning of 
Cities, Towns, and Villages (1919); and New 
Towns for Old (1927). 

NOLHAC, nfi'lak', Pierre de (1859- ). 

A French historian and critic (see VoL, XVTI), 
who was elected to the French Academy in 1922. 
In 1920 he was made director of the Jacquemart- 
Andre museum in Paris, becoming honoiary in- 
stead of active curator of the Versailles museum, 
a position which he had held since 1892. Ills 
later works include Hisioire du Chdteau de Ver- 
sailles (2 vols., 1911-17) ; Le Trianon de Mane 
Antovnettc (1914, trans. 1925); Vers pour la 
patne (1920) ; Ronsard et Vhumanisme (1921 ) ; 
Souvenirs d'un vieux Remain (1922) ; Versailles 
et la Cour de France (1925) ; Versailles inconnu 
(1925) ; “La vie amoureuse de Pierre de Ron- 
sard” in the collection Leurs Amours (1926); 
and Madame de Pompadour et la politique, a con- 
tinuation of Louis XV et Madame de Pompadour 
(1928). 

NOBDAU, nfir’dou, Max Simon (1849-1923). 
Pseudonym of Sudfeld, a Jewish author of Hun- 
garian birth (see VoL. XVII), who died in Paris. 
His later publications include Mensohen und 
MenscJUiches von Heute (1915); Franzbsische 
Staatsmdnner (1916) ; Morals and the Evolution 
of Man, a translation of Biologic der Ethik 
(1922); volumes of Spanish impressions and 
art and Zionistische Schnften (1923). Consult 
Figures juives, by Robert de Launay (1921). 

NOBBEN) N. Lindsay (1887- ). An 

American organist and composer, born in Phil- 
adelphia. He received his musical training in 
New York under M. Spicker, F. W* Robinson, 
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A. Weld, and later, at Columbia University, 
under Prof. C. Rybner. In 1917 he was appointed 
W. W. Gilchrist’s successor as conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Club in Philadelphia, where he 
settled permanently the following year as 
organist and choirmaster at the Presbyterian 
Church, choirmaster at St. Paul’s, and teacher at 
the Delancey School. In 1 020 he became conduc- 
tor of the Reading Choral Society, producing 
oratorios and choral works in the larger forms, 
and retaining the conductor ship after he founded, 
in 1928 in Philadelphia, the Biahiiis Chorus, a 
similar organization. In 1926 he became pro- 
fessor of theory at the Curtis Institute, and in 
1927 organist of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Having become interested in the a cappella music 
of the Russian liturgy, of which he made a 
special study, he organized in 1912 the ^Eolian 
Choir of 60 trained voices, which he conducted 
until 1917, introducing to concert audiences 
works never heard in the United States outside 
the icgular service in some of the larger Russian 
churches. This pioneer work he continued in 
Philadelphia with his choir of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church. He edited a laige collection of 
this music, about 80 numbers, with English trans- 
lation. His original compositions include an 
overture, Ktng Melville; three oichestial 
sketches. Stiver Plume, A Garden, and The White 
Swan; a cantata, Thanatopsis; many motets, 
anthems, and sei vices; and songs. 

N0BBENSKI5LB, nSr'cn-sheld, Nils Eb- 
LAND Herhert, Baron (1877- ) A Swedish 

anthropologist (sec VoL. XVII), a professor at 
Gothenburg since 1914. In 1927 he made a trip 
to Panama and Colombia. He also served as 
neutral president of the Turco-Rumanian mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal. His later works include 
Forakningar och Aveniyr i Sydamerila (1915); 
Dromsagor frdn Andcrna (1910), and Com- 
paraftve TJflDwgraphical Studies, dealing 
with the South Ameiican Indians (6 vols., 
1919-25). 

NOBDENSKJOLD, (Nils) Otto (Gustav) 
(1809-1928). A S^\edish scientist and explorer 
(see VoL. XVIT). He led a scientific expedition 
to South America and Patagonia in 1920. His 
later works include holomsaiioiien och natur- 
folken (1914); Polarnaluren (1918); Die norda- 
ilantischen polanrtscln (1921); Nord- und 
Sudpolarlandcr (1920) ; Siidamerika, ein Zukun- 
f island der Menschhvit (1927 ) ; and, with Ludwig 
Mocking, The Geography of the Polar Regions 
(1928). 

NOBBEN SOCIETY. See Norway, History. 

NOBBIC. See Eugenics, Race Problems. 

NOBEEN, no-rfin', Adolf GUdyttiard (1854- 
1925). A Swedish ]Oiilologist (see Vol. XVTT). 
In 1919 he resigned his chair of Scandinavian 
languages at Upsala University, and in the same 
year became a niembei of the Swedish Academy. 
His later woiks include Rordtska ortnamm 
(1914); an edition of Marcus Borgstrbm’s 
Svenska Sprakets llistoria for Folkskoleseminar- 
ier (1910); the sixth and final volume of 
Vdrt sprdk (1903-1918), and YnghngataJ, 
translations of Norse poetry with a commentary 
(1925). 

NOBFOLE. A port of entry for Virginia 
and the third port on the Atlantic Coast in vol- 
ume of exports. The population increased from 
67,452 in 1910 to 115,777 in 1920 and to 184,200 
in 1928 by estimate of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. In 1918 the commissioner-manager 
form of government was adopted, and city plan- 


ning and zoning were established. During the 
World War, the Federal government built an 
army base terminal at a cost of $29,000,000, 
which was afterward leased and operated by the 
city. A new $5,000,000 water system, adequate 
for a city of 1,000,000 population, was procured; 
two junior high schools and an industrial high 
school for Negroes were built at a cost of $500,- 
000 apiece; and 15 playgrounds were established 
and equipped. Additions to the school buildings 
since 1924 have totaled $503,219. A municipal 
grain elevator and terminal of eight warehouses 
were built in 1923 at a cost of $5,000,000 and a 
munici^ml market was completed in the same 
year. Private building operations in 1928 
amounted to nearly $5,000,000 and the city bud- 
get, to $7,321,950. 

The total annual value of port commerce in- 
creased more than 800 per cent in 10 years, the 
total foreign cargo movement in 1927 amounting 
to 6,885,750 tons of which 6,417,266 tons were 
exports. During 1927 the city’s industrial 
development took on fresh impetus, more than 
$8,000,000 being invested in 39 new manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Bank clearings in 1928 
amounted to $274,435,000. The assessed valua- 
tion of property in 1928 was $32,896,198; the 
net debt was $32,896,198. 

NOBFOLE ISLA^B. See Pacific Ocean 
Islands. 

NOBMAX COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YOBE. See Hunter Ootxege 

NOBHAN, Rt. Hon Montagu Collet 
(1871- ). A British banker, Governor of the 

Bank of England, a member of the Privy Council 
(1923), and a lieutenant of the City of London 
He was educated from Eton and King’s Ctillege, 
Cambridge, was in the Fourth Battalion of the 
Bedfordshire Regiment, and served in South 
Africa duiing the Boer War (1900-01), being 
made a Companion of the Distinguished Service 
Order in the latter year. In 1920 he was elected 
Governor of the Bank of England, traditionally 
a one-year term, and was sub.seciuently reelected 
annually for nine consecutive terms. 

NOBBIS, George William (1861- ) 

An American legislator (see Vol XVII). He 
was reelected to the United States Senate in 1918 
and 1924. He was one of the most pi eminent 
leaders of the so-called Progiessive wing of the 
Republican Paity in the Senate. In 1924 he 
supported La h'ollette for President and in 
1928, Alfred E. Smith. 

NOBBIS, James Flack (1871- ). An 

American chemist, boin at Baltimore, Md., and 
educated at Johns Hopkins University. He was 
with the chemical department of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (1895-1904), and 
was professor of chcmistiy at Simmons College 
(1904-15) and at Vanderbilt University (1915- 
16). He returned to the Institute of Technology 
and in 1916 became professor ot organic chemistry 
there. His original investigations have been 
chiefly in organic chemistry, lie was an associate 
on the Naval Consulting Board in 1916 and dur- 
ing 1917-18 was connected with the gas-defense 
work of the Bureau of Mines. He served later 
in the Chemical Warfaie Service, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, and inspected the war gas 
factories of Germany. He was chairman of the 
division of chemistry of the National Research 
Council, 1924-25. Dr. Norris is the author of 
The Principles of Organic Chemistry; Experi- 
mental Organic Chemistry; and Textbook of 
Inorganic Chemistry, 
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NOBBISy Kathleen (Thompson) (1880- 
). An Ampiicaii novelist (see VoL. XVII). 
Araonff her Inter books are The Treasure 
(lUlo); The Htory of Julia rage (1915); The 
Heart of Rachel (1910); Undertow (1917); 
Marlw, the Unconquered (1917); Josalyn's 
^^^fe (1918); Staters (1919); Harriet and the 
Piper (1920); The Beloved Woman (1921); 
LucrcHa Lombard (1922); Certain People of 
Importance (1922); Butterfly (1923); The 
Callahans and the Murphys (1924); Roon 
(1925); Little Ships (1925); The Black Flem- 
ings (1926); Hildcgarde (1926); The Sea (lull 
(1927); Barberry Bush (1927); The Fun of 
Being a Mother (1927); The Foolish Virgin 
(192S) ; and Red Silence (1929). 

NOBTH CABOLINA. The twenty-seventh 
State in size (52,420 square miles) and the 
fourteenth in population; capital, Raleigh. The 
population increased from 2,200,287 to 2,559,123, 
or by 10 per cent; estimated population, 1928, 

2.938.000. The white pojiulation increased from 
1,500,511 (1910) to 1,783,779 (1920); Negro, 
ftom 097,843 to 703,407; native white, from 1 ,- 
494,569 to 1,770,080; foreign-boin, from 5942 
to 7099 Both urban and ruial populations 
increased duiing the decade: the former from 
318,474 to 490,370; the latter from 1,887,813 to 
2,008,753. The giowth of the piincipal cities 
was inston-Salem, 22,700 (1910), to 48,395 
(1920) ; Charlotte, 34,014 to 40,338; Wilmington, 
25,748 to 33,372; Asheville, 18,702 to 28,504. 

Agriculture. As North Carolina is one of 
the eotton-]Jioducing States, it has suffered from 
the depiedations of the boll weevil, which reached 
the State aliout 1920-21. Its ravages have 
varied with the mildness of the winter (the 
cold killing this pest), so that while there was 
serious destruction in some sections, the effect 
on ])roduction was not so marked as it was 
farther South. Tlie acreage planted to cotton in 
1913 was 1,576,000 and the production, 792,000, 
bales; 1920, 1,587,000 and 925,000, 1922, 1,020,- 
000 and 852,000; 1928 (estimated), 1,890,000, 
and 840,000. See Cotton; also Boll Weevil. 

The number of farms increased 5 per cent, or 
from 209,703 in 1920 to 283,482 in 1925. The 
acreage of land in faims, however, showed a 
decrease of 7.1 jier cent, or from 20,021,730 in 
1920 to 18,593,070 in 1925. The improved land 
in farms totaled 8,198,409 acres in 1925. The 
total value of farm j)roj)erty rose from $537,- 
710,210 in 1910 to $1,250,106,995 in 1920, or 
by 132 5 })er cent, hut declined to $1,050,015,835 
in 1925, the aveiage value per farm was $2119 
in 1910, $4034 in 1920, and $3704 in 1925. In 
intci preting these values, the currency inflation 
incident to the World War is to be taken into 
consideration. , Of the total number of farms in 
1925, 134,805 weie operated by owners; 423, by 
managers; and 128,254, by tenants. The corres- 
])onding figures for 1910 were 145,320; 1118; and 
107,287. White farmers numbered 193,473 in 
1920, 202,510 in 1925, colored farmers, almost 
entirely Negroes, numbered 76,290 in 1920 and 
80,960 in 1925. Farms reported as under mort- 
gage, 24,499 in 1920, numbered 29,918 in 1925. 
The total number of cattle was 644,779 in 1920; 
538,780 in 1925; dairy cows numbered 402,077 
in 1920; 252,387 in 1925; sheep numliered 90,- 
550 in 1920; 00,557 in 1925; swine, 1,271,270 
in 1920; 871,187 in 1925. The estimated pro- 
duction of the yirincipal farm crops in 1928 was 
as follows: Corn, 42,042,000 bushels; wheat, 

5.150.000, oats, 4,202,000, potatoes, 10,545,000; 


sweet potatoes, 7,840,000, tobacco, 475,230,000 
pounds; hay, 794,000 tons. CJomparative figures 
for 1913 are corn, 55,282,000 bushels; wheat, 
7,078,000; oats, 4,485,000; potatoes, 2,400,000; 
tobacco, 167,500,000 pounds. 

Manufactures. While North Carolina has 
but recently become a leading manufacturing 
State, it has great industrial importance. In 
1920, there were 14 cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, which formed 12.1 per cent of the 
total population; and in 1919 these reporteil 
42.2 per cent of the value of the State’s manu- 
factured jiroducts. There were in the State 
4931 manufacturing establishments in 1909; 5999 
in 1919; 2614 in 1925; and 2984 in 1927. 
Persons engaged in manufactories numbered 133,- 
453, 175,423, and 182,234, respectively; capital 
invested was $217,185,588 (1909) and $009,144,- 
090 (1919). The value of the product was 

$210,050,055 in 1909; $943,807,949 in 1919, $1,- 
050,434,117 in 1925; and $1,154,040,012 m 1927. 
The large increase in value of pioducts in 1919 
was mainly due to changes in industrial con- 
ditions brought about by the War and cannot be 
used to measure the noimal growth of manufac- 
tures during the census period, 1914-19, but 
the increase in the numbei of persons engaged 
in manufacture cleaily indicates steady growth 
in the manufacturing importance of the State 
The manufacture of cotton vies with tobacco in 
value of product cotton manufactures were 
$72,680,000 in 1909; $318,308,000 in 1919; $310,- 
069,000 111 1925. Lumber and timbei products, 
third in value, amounted to $33,525,000 111 1909; 
$09,580,000 111 1919; and $38,080,932 111 1925. 
The manufacture of cottonseed oil and cake, 
next 111 order, had a product valued at $8,504,000 
in 1909; $40,995,000 in 1919; and $17,484,244 
in 1925. The chief manufacturing cities of the 
State are Winston-Salem, Duihani, and Char- 
lotte. In Winston-Salem, there were 00 manu- 
facturing establishments in 1909, with a product 
valued at $18,240,000; 73 in 1914, with $37,288,- 
000; and 93 in 1919, with $200,485,000 Duiham 
had 60 manufacturing establishments in 1909, 
with a product valued at $23,027,000; 74 in 
1919, with $70,059,000, and 54 111 1925, with 
$07,532,339. Similar figuies for Charlotte weie. 
108 in 1909, with $10,400,000, 111 in 1919, with 
$43,090,000; and 109 in 1925, with $19,937,497. 
Other important manufacturing cities are Creeiis- 
boro, Raleigh, New Bern, Wilmington, and Ashe- 
ville. 

Education. The educational problems in 
North Caiolina in the immediate past have been 
those of the other Southern States that have 
a laige coloied population. Schools were re- 
organized in 1919 and provision was made for 
the State Equalizing Fund, the purpose of which 
is to distribute as equally as possible the burden 
of supporting the county schools, the Geneial 
Assembly had been setting apart a fund for this 
purpose for several years. The General Assem- 
bly of 1921 inaugurated a greatly improved tax 
system, which renders easier tbe raising of 
money for educational purposes. There was be- 
ing developed in the State a system of public 
schools with the county as the unit of administra- 
tion, in contrast to a tendency in former years 
for the county to break up into small districts 
chartered by the General Assembly and made in- 
dependent of the county authorities. The deci- 
sion of the courts and legislative acts during 
this period tended to make the county the unit 
and to bring all the small local tax or special 
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charter districts under county control, giving 
to the county board of education very broad 
powers. The growth of the community high 
school was remarkable, the county districts 
providing as good high-school advantages as 
the towns and cities. Vocational training in* 
agriculture and home economics was carried 
on in the public schools, having been made 
possible through acceptance of the provision of 
the Federal act that appropriates Federal funds 
to the States for this purpose. The Legislature 
of 1921 created a Division of Negro Education, 
to which was entrusted the general supervi- 
sion of Negro schools in the State, with the 
design of its effecting improvements in these 
schools. The school enrollment increased from 
520,404 in 1910 to 818,739 in 1925-26; that in 
high schools alone, from 14,407 to 84,509. Ex- 
penditure for public day schools in 1925-20 was: 
current, $26,278,446; outlays, $8,413,223. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the State decreased 
from 22.6 in 1910 to 16 9 in 1920: among the 
native white population from 15 to 10 7; among 
the foreign-born, from 8.1 to 7 ; among the Negro, 
from 24 2 to 18.9. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the TJ. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: for mainte- 
nance and operation of governmental depart- 
ments, $18,142,100 (of which $2,074,306 was aid 
to local education ) ; for conducting public- 
service enterprises, $9,952; for interest on debt, 
$6,125,268; lor permanent improvements, $22,- 
501,890; total, $46,779,210 (of which $24,534,- 
293 was for highways, $4,206,686 being for 
maintenance and $20,327,607 for construction). 
Kevenues w'cre $35,826,832 Of this, special taxes 
formed 21.5 per cent (there being no general 
jiroperty tax) ; dyiart mental earnings and 
chaiges for State onicials’ «ei vices foimed 119 
per cent; sales of licenses and taxation of gaso- 
line, 50 1 per cent. Net funded State debt, 
notably iiici eased in the couise ol the ^ear, stood 
on June 30, 1927, at $147,981,294 Highway 
iKiiids outstanding totaled $94,999,600 

Political and Other Events. Noitli Caro- 
lina, up to the jiolitical ie\ersal of 1928, re- 
mained steadily Democratic. In 1914 Senator 
Overman was reelected. Democratic Rejnesenta- 
tives weic elected to all districts excejit one 
In 1916 Thomas \V. Rickett was elected governor. 
Wilson received 108,383 votes for Piesident, 
Hughes, 120,890. In 1918 Senator Simmons was 
reelected Cameron Moirison, Deinociat, was 
elected goveinor in 1920, and Lee S Overmun 
was reeli‘cted to the Senate. Cox received 305,- 
447 votes foi President, Harding, 232,848. The 
State made heavy expendituies for improvements 
and incurred a laige bonded debt. In 1924 
A W McLean was elected governoi , the vote 
foi Presrtlent was- Davis, 284,270, Coolidge, 
191,753 J’eisonal opposition to A E Smith 
foi President in 1928 threw the State into the 
Kepublieaii piesidential eoluiim ; the vote w^as: 
Hoovei, 348,923, Smith, 286,227. Rut the Dem- 
ocrats elected O. M. Cardner governoi, with 
the whole State ticket. 

Legislation. Meaflutes regulating the sale 
of liquor in the State were enacted in 1915, 
In 1917 the Le‘gislatiire amended the laws relat- 
ing to ciiminal inocedure, created a budget sys- 
tem, and provided for the voting of citizens ab- 
sent in the national service. In 1919 it enacted 
measures forbidding child labor and passed an 
act lequiiiiig compulsory school attendance for 


children under 14 years of age. In 1921 the 
hanking institutions of the State were regulated. 
Laws relating to attempted bribery were amended 
and measures were passed for the promotion of 
cooperative marketing of farm products. A pro- 
vision also was made for a State system of roads. 
The Legislature also made provision for the 
issue of bofids to enlarge and impiove the educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of the State. 
In 1923 a measure was jiassod by the Legislature 
creating a board to sujiervise tlie taxes. A 
piohibition law was repealed and a law substi- 
tuted providing prohibition against the trans- 
portation, manufacture, or sale of liquors 
containing moie than 05 per cent alcohol. A 
system of mothers’ pensions also was created. 
In 1925 the State prison system was put under 
board control, and convict road work was regu- 
lated; a permanent boaid to study the judicial 
system was created; and a budget system was 
enacted. A $2,000,0000 bond issue to defray 
land purchases for Smoky Mouiitam National 
Park was authoiized in 1027, and the State’s 
presidential primary law was repealed. 

NORTH CAROLINA, University of. A 
State institution for men, at Chapel Hill, N. C. ; 
founded in 1795. The University expanded con- 
sideiably between 1914 and 1928-29, the enroll- 
ment increasing from 981 in tlie foiiiier year to 
2504 regular students, and 3514 in the extension 
course, in the autumn of 1928, with an additional 
rcgistiatiou of 2019 in the summer session of 
that year; the faculty was increased from 85 to 
215; the libiary from 75,000 to 200,000 volumes, 
the productive funds in 1928 aniounted to $2,- 
232,575, and the meome iiiei eased from $170,000 
to $1,254,400, of wdiieh $75,000 comes anmially 
from the bequest of Mrs Robert W. Iliiigliaiii, 
leceived in 1917, and $40,000 from the gift of the 
General Education Board in 1920 Foui new 
dormitories and three class buildings weie 
erected between 1921 and 1923, and State funds 
were appiopiiated in 1923-25 for four other 
dorniitoiioR and a building for the dcpaitment 
of chemistry. The Student Union w^as elected in 
1923 fiom Alumni subsciiptioii, and the Ahiinni 
Club from a piivate gift, and in 1926 a gift of 
$275,000 was received fioni William R. Kenan, 
Jr, foi the constiuction of the Kenan Mernoiial 
Stadium. The University extension division 
publishes an extensive list of bulletins on a 
iiiimbcr of subjects. Harry ANoodburn Chase, 
PhD., LL.J)., siieeeeded Edward K. Gialiam, who 
died 111 1918, as piesident. 

NORTH CENTRAL, formeily NORTH- 
WESTERN COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher education for men and women at Na]>ei- 
ville, 111, founded in 1861, su|>j»oited by the 
Evangelical Chureli, but noiisectaiian in its le- 
qiiiiemeiits. The student eniollnient and the 
faculty increased from 291 students and 29 in- 
struetois in 1916, to 597 students and 41 instiue- 
tois in the autumn of 1928. The library was in- 
creased fiom 12,500 volumes to 15,000 volumes 
ill the same peiiod. The piodiictive funds of the 
College aniounted to $723,000 in 1928 and the 
income for the year was $137,600. In 1921 an 
addition of $500,000 was leceived for the endow- 
ment, and $250,000 for building purposes, from 
the Forward Movement Campaign of the Evange- 
lical Association, and in 1923 the campus w^as in- 
ci eased by 41 acres through other gifts. In the 
following year, $90,000 w-as lecened in gifts, in- 
cluding $9000 foi the athletic held and $8000 for 
the Home Economics Practice House, and an 
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auditorium to cost $200,000 was under construc- 
tion. Gifts in 192i) included $25,000 for a mem- 
orial organ, and $55,000 from the citizens of 
Naperville toward the Barbara Pfeiffer Memorial 
Hall ; a new chapel-music building was also under 
construction at a cost of $225,000. Improve- 
ments in 1927 included the erection of a women’s 
dormitory, Kaufman Hall, the gift* of Mr. and 
Mrs Jacob Kaufman, of Kitchener, Ontario, and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, of New York. 
The name of the College was changed from North- 
western College to its present name in 1926, to 
avoid confusion with other institutions of the 
same name, and four-year courses leading to de- 
giees were established in the school of music. 
President, Edward Everett Rail, Ph D. 

NOBTHCLIFFE, Alfred Charles William 
Harmsworth, First Viscount (1865-1922). 
A British newspaper publisher (see VoL. XVII). 
His activities in influencing public policies at 
the outbreak and during the course of the World 
War were in many cases highly effective. He 
was strongly opposed to the administration of 
Lord Kitchener as Secretary of State for War 
and was instrumental in making Lloyd George 
Ministei of Munitions, a new post in the War 
Office. Be was an ardent supporter of Lloyd 
George and had much to do with the latter’s 
accession to the premiership. In 1917 he was 
ajipointed director of the Civil Aerial Transport 
Committee and chairman of the British War 
Mission to the United States; in the following 
y(‘ar, he was director of propaganda in the enemy 
countries. For his services during the War, he 
was created viscount in 1917. lie published At 
the War (1916) ; Newspapers amd thexr Million- 
atres, with Some Further Meditations About Us 
(1922); and My Journey Found the World, 
edited by Cecil and St. John Harmsworth 
(1923) Consult Lord Northchffe: a Memoir, 
by Max Pemberton (1922), and Lord Northchffe; 
a Study by R. Macnair Wilson (1927). 

NORTH DAKOTA. The sixteenth State in 
size (70,837 square miles) and the thirty-sixth 
in population; capital, Bismarck. The popula- 
tion inci eased from 577,056 in 1910 to 646,872 
in 1920, a gain of 12 1 per cent; population, 
1925 (State census), 641,192. The white popu- 
lation increased from 569,855 (1910) to 639,954 
(1920) , the native white, from 413,697 to 508,- 
451 Indians decreased in number from 6486 
to 6254, Negroes, from 617 to 467; foreign-born 
whites, from 156,158 to 131,503. Urban popula- 
tion mounted from 63,236 to 88,239; rural, from 
513,820 to 558,633. The growth of the princi- 
pal cities was as follows: Fargo, 14,331 (1910), 
to 21,901 (1920) ; Grand Forks, 12,478 to 14,010; 
Minot, 6188 to 10,476. 

Agriculture. As North Dakota is one of the 
largest gram-producing States, agricultural con- 
ditions have been much affected by the fluctua- 
tions in price and production of wheat and other 
grains during and since the War. Accounts of 
the general agricultural situation will be found 
under Agriculture, Corn, and Wheat. The 
number of farms, which had increased 4.5 per 
cent in the previous decade, declined from 77,- 
690 in 1920 to 75,970 in 1925; the total acreage 
m farms from 36,214,751 to 34,327,410, or by 
5.2 per cent The improved land in farms to- 
taled 24,563,178 in 1920. The percentage of the 
total aiea used for agricultural purposes in- 
creased from 63.3 in 1910 to 80.6 in 1920, 
but decreased to 76.4 in 1925 The total value 
of farm property rose from $974,814,205 in 1910 


to $1,759,742,995 in 1920, or 80.5 per cent, but 
receded to $1,191,036,966 in 1925; the average 
value per farm was $13,109 in 1910, $22,- 
651 in 1920, and $15,678 in 1925. In interpret- 
ing these values, the currency inflation incident 
to the World War is to be taken into consid- 
eration. Of the total number of farms in 1925, 
49,513 were operated by owners; 361, by man- 
agers; and 26,096, by tenants. The comparative 
figures for 1910 were 63,212; 484; and 10,664. 
White farmers in 1920 numbered 77,147, of whom 
40,899 were native and 36,248 foreign-bom. In 
1910, there were 73,617 white farmers; 35,750 
native, and 37,867 foreign-born. In 1920, the 
colored farmers numbered 543, of whom 517 
were Indians; in 1910 there were 743, of whom 
721 were Indians. Fauns reported as under 
mortgage, 40,462 in 1920, at the time of the 
unfavorable agncultural conditions after the 
War, diminished to 31,602 in 1925. The number 
of dairy cows was 461,093 in 1920; 312,045 in 
1925. The number of “beef” cows was 296,135 
in 1920; 328,427 in 1925. The number of sheep 
increased from 298,912 in 1920 to 310,527. The 
estimated production of the principal farm crops 
in 1928 was as follows: Coin, 24,426,000 bush- 
els; wheat, 142,923,000; oats, 59,954,000; rve, 
12,710,000; barley, 55,654,000; flaxseed, 8,115,- 
000; and hay, 3,346,000 tons Compaiative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 10,800,000 bushels, 
wheat, 78,855,000; oats, 57,825,000; rye, 1,800,- 
000; barley, 25,000,000; potatoes, 5,100,000; and 
hay, 388,000 tons. 

Manufactures. There were three cities in 
1920 having more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
These formed 7.2 per cent of the total population 
in 1920 and reported 33.3 per cent of the value 
of the State’s manufactured products in 1919. 
There were 752 manufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1909; 894 in 1919; 320 in 1925; 
and 307 in 1927. Wage earners in manufac- 
tories numbered 4472 in 1919; 3261 in 1925; 
and 3260 in 1927. Capital invested amounted 
to $11,584,747 in 1909 and $24,548,833 in 1919 
The value of the manufactured products 
amounted to $19,137,500 in 1909; $57,373,622 in 
1919; $44,631,516 in 1925; and $47,003,022 in 
1927. The increase in the value of piodiicts was 
due partly to price changes incident to the Wai . 
The most important industry in the State in 
point of value of product is gristmilling. This 
amounted to $11,685,000 in 1909; $29,282,000 in 
1919; $16,052,922 in 1925. The manufacture 
of butter ranks second, its product bring valued 
at $1,029,000 in 1909; $1,740,000 in 1914; and 
$11,122,000 in 1919. Dairy products in 1925 
totaled $14,786,842. Printing and publishing 
had a product valued at $1,910,000 in 1909, 
$2,220,000 in 1914; and $3,225,000 in 1919. 
Car construction and repair had a product val- 
ued at $680,000 in 1909; $1,235,000* in 1914; 
and $3,183,000 in 1919. The principal manu- 
facturing cities are Fargo, Grand Forks, and 
Minot. 

Education. During recent years, there was a 
rapid increase in the number of standardized 
rural schools and in the consolidated schools 
of the State. Two normal schools were estab- 
lished at Minot and Dickinson, respectively, and 
the normal school at Valley City became the 
State Teachers College, granting a bachelor’s 
degree. For a number of years, a campaign 
against illiteracy has been carried on. Tlie leg- 
islative session of 1923 granted an appropriation 
for Americanization work which made it possible 
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for the department to appoint a State director 
for adult education. The State then entered 
upon what was ref^rded as a period of recon- 
struction in education, and a new State educa- 
tional programme was undertaken. The total en- 
rollment in the public schools increased from 
139,802 in 1910 to 172,818 in 1925-26; of this 
number, 149,565 were enrolled in elementary, 
and 23,263 in secondary grades. Expenditure 
for public day schools in 1925-26 was current, 
$12,992,933; outlays, $1,359,235. The percent- 
age of illiteracy in the State decreased from 
3 7 per cent in 1910 to 2.0 per cent in 1920* 
among the native white population, from 0.4 
to 0 3; among the foreign-born white, from 5 
to 4.9; and among the Megro, from 6.8 to 6 7. 

Finance. State expenditure in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the IJ. S. 
Department of Corameice, was: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$8,427,548 (of which $1,490,788 was aid to local 
ednoaiioii) ; for conducting public-sei vice enter- 
jirises, $5,235,518 (spent chiefly in mill and ele- 
vator operations ) ; for interest on debt, $1 ,6.32,- 
457; for permanent improvements, $3,792,278; 
total, $19,087,801 (of which $4,393,811 was for 
highways, .$681,371 being for maintenanee i\nd 
$3,702,440 for coiistiuction ). Revenues were 
.$19,428,280. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 23 3 ])er cent, departmental earnings 
and charges for oflieials* services, 7.5 per cent; 
sales of licenses and taxation on 'gasoline, 13.7 
per cent. Propeity valuation was $998,180,492, 
8tate taxation thereon, $3,842,99.5 Net State 
funded delit on June 30, 1927, was $4,519,097. 

Political and Other Events. One of the 
foremost political devolopiiients in the State in 
recent years was the rise of the Nonpartisan 
League to a position of contiol, with lesnltant 
Socialistic tendencies in go\ernmcnt. In 1914 
L B Hanna, Hejmblieaii, was elected governor 
and A. J. Gioiina was reelected senator. The 
Nonjiartisan League, an oiganizatioii composed 
chielly of fuimers, and founded largely through 
the efforts of A. O Townley, had, by 1916, gained 
political predominance. The success of the 
League was facilitated by a breach in the Re- 
piiblican Paity in the State. The League ad- 
vocated the ownership by farmers of teiminal 
elevators, banks, and other facilities for market- 
ing thoir Cl ops. The State-wide primaries in 
June, 1916, indorsed candidates of this party, 
and the State Republican organization came 
under its control The league elected its ent iie 
State ticket, including L. J. Frazier for gover- 
nor. Tt supported Porter J. MacCumber for 
leelection to the United States Senate. For 
President, Wilson received 55,260 votes, and 
Hughes, 53,471. The League, once in contiol of 
the State government, initiated State ownership 
of terminal grain elevators, packing plants, 
banks, and other organizations. In 1918 Gov- 
ernor Frazier w’as reelected, together with the 
other State ofliceis At a referendum election 
held in 1919, the legislative programme of the 
Nonpartisan League (see Lcgiftlaiton below) was 
adopted. In 1919 A. C. Townley, president of 
the League, was found guilty under the State 
Sedition Law. The Nonjiartisan League none- 
theless continued in political power by the re- 
election, in 1920, of Governor Frazier. The Re- 
publican-Nonpartisan candidate for the Senate, 
E. F. Ladd, was elected, defeating Senator 
Gronna Under the strain of the programme of 
the Nonpartisan League during this year, the fi- 


nancial system of the State became severely em- 
barrassed. The League had established a State 
bank in which it was designed to compel the de- 
posit of all public funds. This bank was to be 
the source of credit for carrying out State proj- 
ects, and at one time it contained over $30,000,- 
000 in deposits. The people voted against the 
compulsoiy deposit of funds in the bank and as 
a lesult there were withdrawn large amounts un- 
til tlie deposits amounted, in 1920, to only about 
$10,000,000. In spite of the action of the State 
Industrial Commission forbidding counties and 
towns to withdraw funds, the situation be- 
came extremely embarrassing and the piogramme 
of the League was largely discontinued. A 
plan to finance industries by the issue of bonds 
amounting to $17,000,000 failed. In 1920 
Harding, for President, received 160,072 votes, 
and (\)x, 37,422. Industrial and financial con- 
ditions contimied to be bad in 1921. The gov- 
ernment system of North Dakota provides for 
the recall of public officials, by popular vote, 
Governor Frazier, the attorney general, and the 
comiiiissioiioi of ngiicultiiie and labor w^ere 
iccalled. R. A. Nestos succeeded as governor. 
This action was a serious leveise to the Non- 
partisan L(‘ague. In the election of 1922, Gov- 
ernor Nestos was leelocted. Frazier, howp\er, 
was elected to the Senate. The Nonpartisan 
Jjeagiie also elected a State Auditor and other 
State officials. At the ch^ction of November, 
1922, tlie people adopted a soldieisMionus meas- 
uie. Tins was declared uneonslitntional by 
the State court on Feb. 10, 1923, A. S Soilie 
was elected go\eriior in 1924 on the Republican 
ticket, the vote for President was ('oolidge, 
94,931, LaFollette, 89,922, I)a\is, 13,858 Un- 
der Sorlic, the attempt was made to n'lider the 
State’s business entei pi iscs self-suj>poi ting, with- 
out embarking on inwv ventures Smlie was re- 
elected in 1926 A lefeiendiini in 1928 snstamed 
State prohibition by a slight major itv. The 
State mill and eUnator at (iraiid Folks was 
re]>oited early in 1928 to ho $1,463,208 behind 
and still ninning to a dolicil. It w^as pioposed 
in 1928 to ledeem hv State bonds some $2.5, ()()(),- 
000 lost in hank failuics incident to the diffi- 
culties of the State hank system. Foi Piesidenl, 
Hoo\er recei\ed 131,441 votes in 1928; Smith, 
106,648. George F. Shatei, Republican, was 
elected go^elnoT. 

Legislation. In 191,5 the Legislature abol- 
ished capital punishment. In 1917 the Non- 
partisan League was in contiol of the Legisla- 
ture and a gient mass of legislation w^as 
introduced along lines ad\ocated by that body. 
The judicial system of the Slate was amended. 
The Toirens system of registiation of land titles 
was put into effect A constitutional amend- 
ment was projiosed cieating a hail-insurance 
fund for the piotectioii of faimers’ crops. A 
special session of the Legislatiiie was held in 
1918. This authorized the county to issue bonds 
and loan money to fanners on their personal 
notes. At this session, the Federal Prohibition 
Amendment was ratified. The Legislature of 
1919 createil an industrial commission and au- 
thorized it ‘To conduct and manage, on behalf 
of the State, certain utilities, industries, entei - 
prises, and business projeets.” Tina commission 
was composed of the governor, attorney-general, 
and other State officers. The Stale bank and 
banking system were also adopted and an issue 
of $20,000,000 in bonds authorized for the es- 
tablishment of the system. The Legislature also 
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adopted an inheritance and income tax and 
cieated tlie State Board of Administration. 
Most of these measures were ratified by the 
people on June 22, 1919. The Legislature of 
1919 also adopted an amendment authorizing 
tJie State to engage in any industry not speci- 
fically prohibited. In 1923 the Legislature 
jmssed measuies prohibiting expenditures of ex- 
cessive ai>propriations, regulating the use of 
liquor, and forbidding the wearing of masks. 
Cities were put under the budget system in 
1925. A bill to admit private companies into 
the compensation insuiance field, a State monop- 
oly, was vetoed in 1927. 

NORTH DAKOTA, University of. A State 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women at University Station, (tiand Folks, N. 
Dak., founded in 1SH3. The student enrollment 
inci eased from 740 in 1914 to 1050 in the autumn 
of 192H, and legistratioii in the siirnnier sessions 
of 1923 and 192S was 445 and 348 students, re- 
spectively. The fneultv vas iiici eased dining the 
jieriod 1914 to 1928 fiom 80 to 139 menibeis, and 
the libiaiy fiom 55,000 to 95,215 volumes. Pro- 
ductive funds m 1928 totaled $1,700,000 and the 
income for the year to $S')7,000, exclusive of 
boaiding department and trust funds. A cliemis- 
tiy building and an aimory were completed in 
1919 and a law school building was opened in 
1923. Frank Le Bond MeVey, Ph D., resigned 
fiom the ])ie8idency in 1917 and was succeeded 
by Thomas F. Kane, Ph D , LL.D. 

NORTHERN TERRI^^ORY. A territory 
of the C'ommonwealth of Xiistialia, situated in 
the cential and 1101 them ]»ait ot the continent. 
Aiea, 523,020 square miles, ])opulation, exclu- 
sive of aborigines, in 1911, 3310, in 1928, 4238. 
Occupation proceeded slowly; only 74(1 squaie 
miles had been alienated by 1927. Miiieial pio- 
duction steadily has declined so that by 1920-27 
the value of the total yield was only £22,222 
(£55,299 in 1912). The trade leeoids have 
made a similar showing: irnpoits and expoits for 
1913, £20,977 and £07,911; for 1920-27, £30,814 
and £29,780. Revenues and expenditures for 
1913-14 were £73,057 and £532,535, for 1920-27, 
£122,002 and £431,512. Kxjicnditures up to 1921 
were heavy because of the Port Augusta Railway 
jiroject. Up to June 30, 1927, the ])ublic debt, a 
chaige on the Commonwealth, was £3,504,445. 
The poliey of the Covernment is to dispose of the 
lands by leasehold only. 

NORTH POLE. See Polar Research. 

NORTH SCHLESWIG. See Schleswig. 

NORTH SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
See Ml SIC, FesftroJfi. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. An 

institution for the higher education of men and 
women, conqiosed of the college of liberal arts, 
the giaduate school, the school of engineering, 
and schools of eommeice, journalism, music, 
education, and speech, in Evanston 111.; and the 
schools of law, medicine, dentistry, commerce, 
and journalism, in Chicago. The College of 
Liberal Aits, the oldest school of the university, 
was founded in 1851. In the auiuinii of 1928, 
the enrollment was 11,105, including 5424 in 
the school of commerce in Chicago; in the sum- 
mer session of that year 2115 were registered. 
In 1914 the enrollment was 4138. The faculty 
of the university numbered 742 in 1928, as com- 
pared with 450 in 1914. The endowment, as 
of June 30, 1928, was $15,940,876, and the in- 
come from these funds for the fiscal year 1927- 
28 was $810,852. The library, in 1928, con- 


tained approximately 280,000 bound volumes 
and 150,000 pamphlets. During a campaign to 
raise funds which ended July 1, 1924, and which 
netted over $8,000,000, a gift of $4,223,000 was 
received from Mrs. Montgomery Ward, for the 
construction and endowment of the Montgomery 
Ward Medical-Dental Centre in Chicago; $500,- 
000 from Mis. Levy Mayer for the consti uctioii 
of the ]-/evy Mayer Hall for the law school; 
$250,000 from Mrs. George R. Thorne, for the 
George R. Thorne Memorial Auditorium. In 
tlio following year, important gifts to the uni- 
versity included $500,000 from the Weiboldt 
Foundation of Chicago, for tlie erection of Wei- 
boldt Hall for*the school of commerce in Chicago, 
and the Gary Law Libiaiy Building from E. H. 
Gary to house the Gary Law Library, in Chicago. 
In 1926 the sum of $4,000,000 was leceived from 
Mrs. Montgomery Waid to be used for medical 
leseareh. Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D., LL.D., was 
elected piosident in 1920, to succeed Lynn Harold 
Hough, LL D , resigned. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. The name 
of the uiiorgani/ed teiiitories (Franklin, Kec- 
watin, and Mackenzie) of the Dominion of 
Canada, with an aiea of 1,309,082 squaie miles, 
and a pojuilation in 1011 of 6507 and on June 1, 
1929, of 9400 (estimated). Agriculture is eariied 
on to a small extent only, because of the shoit 
Buminer season, but vegetable gai deniiig has been 
Bueecssful on an e\]>enmental basis. With the 
diseoveiy of oil at Foit Norman in 1920, interest 
in the territories quickened. Other minerals 
aie known to e.xist. There aie lead and zinc ores 
on the south side of the Gieat Slave Lake; gold 
in the Liard and Peel Bivers, and gypsum, salt, 
and coal, in considerable quantities. The lake 
fishenes and foiesi wealth are still inadequately 
exjiloied; fins make up 40 pei cent of the total 
Canadian output. The government is carried on 
under the direction of a commissioner assisted 
by a deputy commissioiiei and a council of 
five. 

NORTON, Thomas Herbert (1851- ). 

All Americiin chemist and editor (see VoL. 
XVIT). Fiom 1915 to 1917, he was detailed by 
the U. S. Depaitment of Commerce to fuither the 
development of American chemical industries, es- 
pecially dvestuirs. From 1917 to 1920, he was 
chemist witli E. 1. dii Pont de Nemours & Co and 
in 1917-18 he edited The Chcmxcal Engvneer, In 
1920 he became editor of Chemicals. Among his 
later wiitings are Dyrsluffs for the American 
Textile Industry (1915) ; Cottonseed Industry in 
Foreign Countries (1915); The Dyestuff Census 
(1916), and Tanning Materials of Latin 
America (1917). 

NORWAY. A kingdom in northern Europe 
with a total area ot 124,964.3 square miles. 
Its population in 1020 was 2,649,775, of which 
the uiban numbeied 785,404. The estimated 
population in 1928 was 2,787,827. Chief cities 
ill 1920 weie: Oslo (formeily Christiania), 
258,483 (1910, 241,834); Beigen, 91,443 (1910, 
84,330) ; Tiondhjem, (to be known as Nidaros 
after 1930) 55,030 (1910, 45,335); and Stav- 
anger, 43,778 (1910, 37,261). The total popula- 
tion in 1910 was 2,391,782, of which 713,262 was 
urban 

Agriculture. Approximately three-fourths of 
Norway is unproductive and forests are the 
principal resource of the remainder. In 1926 
the area of arable land was 1,671,000 acres or 
2.2 per cent of the total land area; there were 
622,000 acres of permanent meadows, and 18,- 
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531.000 acres of forest. In the following year, 
there were 1,209,000 cattle, 300,000 swine, 

1.608.000 sheep, 290,000 goats, and 183,000 
horses. The acieage and production of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1927 wore as follows wheat, 24,- 
560 acres, 563,000 bushels ; rye, 23,000 acres, 634,- 
000 bushels; barley, 149,000 acres, 4,747,000 
bushels; oats, 239,789 acres, 12,169,000 bushels; 
mixed grain, 16,843 acres, 12,000 metric tons; 
potatoes, 123,000 acres, 22,232,000 bushels, hay 
1,657,162 acres, 2,486,000 metric tons. 

Industries. There is practically no domes- 
tic production of the nonmetal lie minerals, but 
coal is being mined quite extensively on the 
Island of Spitzbcrgen where production at full 
capacity, it is predicted, would be able to supply 
the gi eater part of Norwegian demands. Water 
power 18 abundant and was being greatly 
utilized; the quantity developed up to 1929 was 
appioAimately 1,400,000 turbine horse power. 
The chief mineral jiroducts are silver, copper, 
pyrites, non ore, and nickel. Tn 1927 the total 
value of production in the mining industry was 

21.260.000 kionei. Norwegian foiests and 
fisheries are the chief natural sources of wealth. 
The total value of fisheiies during 1927 was 177,- 
919,743 kroner. The total area covered with 
forests IS estimated at 28,956 square miles; 
value of planed and uiiplaned, sawn and unsawn 
timber products expoited in 1927, 35,623,400 kro- 
ner, value of wood pulp and paper, 189,506,000 
kroner 

Transportation. Length of state railways, 
2025 miles, private railways, 229 Passengers 
carried by lailways: (1927) 22,069,000 Volume 
of freight moved by railways, 9,802,000 metric 
tons. 

Ocean Shipping. In 1927 vessels entering 
at Norwegian ports numbered 9094, of 7,027,453 
net legistered tons Vessels clearing fiom Nor- 
wegian ports numbered 8891 of 6,938,904 tons. 
The Norwegian merchant marine, on Jan 1, 1928, 
included 3698 vessels of 1,744,000 net tons. 
Clross earnings of nici chant marine in 1927 
reached 390,000,000 kroner, as compared with 
430,000,000 foi 1926. Norway does an extensive 
carrying tiade all over the world. Its piiiicipal 
ports are Oslo, Bergen, Tjondhjem, Narvik, 
Fredriksstad, and Haugesund. 

Foreign Trade. Imports in 1928 were val- 
ued at 1,012,800,000 kroner, as compared with 

552.321.000 in 1913. Export figuies foi the 
same >ears were 669,500,000 kroner and 380,- 

910.000 kroner. The leading imjiorts aie ships, 
coal, iron and steel, and textile fabrics; the lead- 
ing expoits, wood j)ulp, paper, fish, wood, and 
aluminium. The United States su])})lied 14.3 per 
cent of the imports in 1926 and pui chased 11.8 
per cent of the exports; France, 3.9 and 6; Ger- 
many, 20.4 and 10, Great Biitain, 19.5 and 28 5 

Finance. The total national debt on July 1, 
1928, stood at 1,635,060,416 kroner. The gold 
and silver stocks, on Dec. 31, 1927, totaled 147,- 

300.000 kronei ; the amount of jiapei cuirency 
outstanding, 331,000,000 kroner. The exchange, 
which at par is $.268 to the kroner, stood at 
6.83 kroner to $1 on Dec. 31, 1923, and at 7.42 
kroner on Mar. 18, 1924. On May 1, 1928 the 
currency was stabilized at par on a gold basis. 
The proposed budget for 1928-29 balanced at 
351,0(i5,000 kroner 

History. Norway during the World War, 
like her neighbors, Sweden and Denmark, showed 
the unsettled conditions prevalent in all neutral 
countries. The policies of the three Scandina- 


vian states, however, gravitated toward the same 
end. By the close of August, 1914, they had 
declared their neutrality; on December 19, agree- 
ments were definitely made by which all three 
pledged themselves to common action in the ob- 
servance of this neutrality. Throughout the 
War, these conferences continued, with the result 
that the northern peoples wore more firmly drawn 
together than ever before. The amity with which 
events were discussed made a pleasant picture 
against the dark background of the turbulent 
nationalistic aspirations of the rest of the Euro- 
pean peoples. In fact, the movement thus started 
for the closer union of the Scandinavian popula- 
tions soon reached an articulate form in the 
creation of the Norden Society in 1919. A Nor- 
wegian branch was opened on Apr. 12, 1919, an 
active publicity campaign was kept up, and year 
books were published. 

During the War, extraordinary measures were 
necessaiy to shelter Noi way’s population as far 
as possible from the iigois of tlie hostilities. In 
November, 1914, a loan of $4,000,000 was voted 
to cover extraoi dinary military expenses, and the 
Government tiled to push the constiuction of the 
two warships then on the ways in English ship- 
yards. A commission was cieat(‘d to regulate 
the importation and distribution of foodstuffs, 
and the fixing of jirices was likewise established. 
Because of the setting up of the Biitish blockade 
in 1914 and the lestiiction of shipping to a cir- 
cumscribed aiea about Scandinavia, Norway’s 
contact with the outside world was greatly 
hampered, and widespread distress ensued. 
Shipping suflered severely. In all, as a result of 
torpedoing and mines, 830 shi])s with a tonnage 
of 1,238,300 weie lost, and about 2000 sailois 
were drowned. Yet in spite of dillieulties that 
continuously increased, Norwegian sailois ic- 
fused to be di iveii fiom the high seas and main- 
tained their intercouise with countries at war, 
Great Britain in particular As foodstufis be- 
came scarce, prices naturally rose and labor un- 
rest increased. 

In 1916 demoiistratioiis and sti ikes for the in- 
crease of wages involved almost 150,000 work- 
men, with the result that the Stoiting foieed 
thiough a measuie foi compulsory aibitiation. 
After the War, the leturn to legular conditions 
was slow. Norwegian vorknien manifested a 
great interest in communist do<*tiineh, and in 
1919 and 1920 strikes, paitieulaily on the rail- 
ways, were frequent. Laboi ciieles regaided 
sympathetically the attempts of Sox let Russia to 
open commeicial relations in September, 1920, 
but the Norwegian goverimieiit at first lefused 
to take the step In 1921 a commercial tieaty 
was effected winch granted Russia surprisingly 
liberal terms, and in Match, 1924, dv jutc recog- 
nition was accorded. Tlie Norwegian government 
oven refused to pi ess the claims of its nationals 
in Russia, which amounted to some 300,000,000 
crowns. 

Other matters of national interest after the 
War were the appointment of a lo^al eomniission 
in 1920, after much agitation, for the consideia- 
tion of the creation of industi ial works councils ; 
and the passage by the Storting in 1917 of a 
measure tantamount to limited prohibition, which 
forbade the importation of liquors having more 
than a 12 fiei cent alcohol content. Two years 
later, permanent prohibition of spiiits was intro- 
duced An attempt to repeal piohibition by 
legislative act in 1924 failed, but in a plebiscite 
on Oct. 18, 1926, the majoiity in favor of repeal 
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was 110,000. The Storting accordingly under- 
took to repeal the Act of 1919 on Apr. 14, 1927. 
On May 2, 1927, new laws, allowing a sort of 
local option, went into effect. In 1922 a ship 
subsidy act was passed setting aside 25,000,000 
crowns for government aid. 

Labor troubles continued to make things un- 
pleasant throughout the subsequent years. On 
Apr. 24, 1920, about 30,000 men in various in- 
dustries went on strike against a proposed reduc- 
tion in wages. In April, 1927, some 10,000 men 
stiuck for a similar reason By this time, the 
string of strikes and lockouts was so long that 
the Govern men t, in May, 1927, passed a law for 
the compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 
The law was to be effective until April, 1929. 
In a spirit of self-defense, the Labor and Social 
Democrat parties drew together early in 1927 
and presented a united front in the elect ions of 
October 17 of the same year. As a result of the 
coalition, Labor secured 59 seats in the new gov- 
ernment, as against the 34 it had had in the old. 
This victory was followed by the setting up of 
the first Norwegian l^abor goveinment, on Jan. 
26, 192S, under the Piemiersliii) of M, Hornsrud; 
but M Hornsrud was foieed to lesigii by Febru- 
ary 10, beeuuse of the great unpopularity of his 
plans for a stricter system of taxation and for 
the siis]>eiiHion of military exercises in 1928 in 
preparation for eomplete disarmament He was 
aueoeeded, on February 13, by the leader of the 
Radical Party, J. L Mow nickel, wdio had been 
Premipi for a while in 1924. In 1926 and 1927, 
the country was wrought up over the impeach- 
ment trial, begun on Oet. 4, 1926, of ex-Preniier 
Abraham Bcrgc and six iiiemlieiH of his cabinet. 
The trial was held in the Snpienie Couit at 
Oslo, and the charge was the nneonstitutional 
Buppoit of the Nordc llaiidelsbank (Norwegian 
Bank of Commerce) in 1923-1924 bv the secret 
depositing of government fluids there at a time 
when the bank was in fiiianeial diinculties. The 
court dismissed the case in March, 1927 

Norway was quite sueeessfnl in her foreign 
relations in the decade following the War. In 
1922 the Peiinanent Conit of Arbitiation at The 
Hague awarded her $12,000,000 against the 
United States for the sei/uie of Norwegian ships 
in Amenean ports during the War A long- 
standing diHjmte with D’enmaik over the sover- 
eignty of Greenland was temporal ily settled in 
January, 1924, by a tieaty which left the chief 

S oiiit at issue undecided, but which safeguarded 
for way’s economic iiiteiests and claims there 
for a period of 20 years The Spitzbergen 
Treaty, signed in Pans on Feb. 9, 1920, gave 
Norway the sovereignty over the Spitzbergen 
arcbi]>elago The treaty went into effect on Aug. 
14, 1925, when the Norwegian 6ag was first 
hoisted over the island group On Jan 19, 1928, 
Norw^ay announced to Fngland that she had an- 
nexed Bouvet Island in the South Atlantic as a 
whaling station, and that the Noiw’egian flag 
had been hoisted there on Dec. 1, 1927. After 
many months^ negotiations, England, on Nov 20, 
1928, filially renounced all claims to the island. 
Then, on May 8, 1929, Norway decided to annex 
the island of Jan Mayen in the Arctic Ocean be- 
tween Spitzbergen and droenland. Denmark of- 
fered no opposition to this move. Naturally, 
Norway also became a patty to a aeries of con- 
ciliation and arbitration treaties. 

Norwegian nationalism asserted itself strongly 
in this peiiod, too. On Jan. 8, 1924, Norway de- 
nounced the treaty of November, 1907, sign^ at 


Christiania by herself, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Russia guaranteeing Norway’s ter- 
ritorial integrity. From Jan. 1, 1925, Christi- 
ania was known as Oslo, and in the same year, 
Spitzbergen came to be known officially as Sval- 
bard. (See Svalbard.) As a further step in 
the “purification” of the country, the Government 
on June 10, 1929, changed the name of the city 
of Trondhjem to the raoie national Nidaros, to 
take effect from Jan. 1, 1930 This step, and the 
announcement that similar ones were to follow, 
caused a number of serious riots and demonstra- 
tions tliioiighout the land, but the Government 
remained firm. On Mar. 15, 1928, began a tre- 
mendous celebration of the Ibsen Centenary in 
which the entire world participated, 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. See Scan- 
dinavian Literature. 

NOTRE DAME, University of. A Roman 
Catholic institution for men at Notre Dame, 
Ind., founded in 1842. The university in- 
creased its student enrollment from 1077 in 1913, 
to 2991 in the autumn of 1928, and 1023 in the 
summer session; its faculty, during the same 
period, from 84 to 100; and its library from 
65,000 to 200,000 volumes A Iiiirarv^ was built 
in 1916, a chemical laboratory in 1917, a law 
college building in 1918, and two halls for fresh- 
men and sophomores in 1923. An addition to 
the science hall was consti noted in 1924 and a 
new residence hall for men in 1925, as well as an 
addition to the gymnasium. Gifts amounting 
to $645,000 were leceived in 1921. In 1924 a 
new couise was added in the school of education 
m “hoy guidance” work. President, tlie Rev. 
Chailes L. O’Donnell, CSC, Ph D 

NOURISHMENT. See Food and Nutrition. 

NOVAES, Guiomar (189,5- ). A Biazil- 

lan pianist, born at Joao do Boa Vista At the 
age of four, she began to play by ear, and it 
was not until she was seven that she received 
regular lessons from Chiafarelli in Sno Paulo. 
Her progress was so rapid that after only two 
yeais of instruction she was exhibited as an 
infant piodigy, making frequent appearances, 
but at the same time continuing to work sys- 
tematically. In 1909 she won a scholarship at 
the Paris CkmserYatoire, wheie she remained 
two yeaiH under I Phili])p and graduated as 
winner of the first prize. After her highly suc- 
cessful debut in Pans (1911), she made tours 
of Fiance, Germany, England, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland until 1913. During the next two years, 
she toured in Brazil and then appeared for the 
first time in the United States (New York, Nov, 
11, 1915), wheie she won instantaneous and 
emphatic sueeess She later made several Amer- 
ican touis. She mariied Ottavio Pinto iii 1922. 

NOVA SCOTIA, no'va skO'sha. A (’anadian 
maritime province with an area of 21,428 square 
miles. The population in 1911 was 492,338; in 
1921, 623,837, which represented a gam of 6 4 
per cent; estimated at 550,400 on June 1, 1929. 
Of the population in 1921, 56.7 per cent was 
lural, as compared with 62 2 per cent in 1911. 
The leading cities, with their populations in 
1921, are Halifax, 58,372 (46,619 in 1911); 
Sydney, 22,545 (17,723 in 1011); Glace Bay, 
17,007; Dartmouth, 7899; Amherst, 9998; New 
Glasgow, 8974; Sydney Mines, 8327; Truro, 
7562. Cape Breton Island is an integral part 
of the province. 

Industry. Agriculture is the leading activ- 
ity. The geographical situation of the province 
favors the cultivation of hay, and 844,000 tons 
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were cut in 1927. Other important crops are 
potatoes, oats, and wheat. The p^rowth of fod< 
del Cl ops and the presence of an important live- 
stock industry makes dairying particularly im- 
ortant. The value of live stock was put at 
19,3.55,000 in 1026; wool is important. Agri- 
cultural products, in all, yielded $41,251,000 in 
1026. Forest products totaled $14,500,000 in 
1026. Fisheries continue to absorb the attention 
of a consideiable part of the population. Cod, 
lobsters, haddock, herring, and mackerel were 
the most important of the 1927 catch with a 
total value of $0,500,000, as against $7,384,055 
in 1013. In 1926, 20,000 men were engaged, and 
the whole industiy represented a capital of 
$12,785,188. In 1028 the output of the fisheries 
amounted to $11,570,387, codfish alone bringing 
$4,406,507. Bituminous coal is by far the most 
impoitant mineral pioduct. The output 111 1926 
was 6,747,477 tons, valued at $33,200,000, and 
was distributed largely among the othei man- 
time provinces. Gold continues to decline; the 
1926 yield was only $34,687, as against $44,935 
in 1013. Pig iron also showed deci eases for the 
years following 1913. In all, in 1027, Nova 
Scotia’s mineral products weie valued at $30,- 
111,221, almost 12 per cent of the total Cana- 
dian production. In 1925 there were 1184 
industiial establishments (1480 in 1010) em- 
ploying 16,.5(i8 woikers and capitalized at $117,- 
326,401 ($79,506,.341 in 1910) The cost of 

materials was $37,854,196 and the gioss value 
of pioducts $65,033,201 ($.52,706,184 in 1010). 
The following industries aie impoitant manu- 
factuie of coke, iron and steel products ($6,967,- 
662 in 102.5), shipbuilding, sugar refining, boot 
and shoe manufacturing, etc. 

Trade and Communications. Impoits en- 
tered for consumption in 1027 were .$23,470,462 
(.$20,7.‘)3,.369 ill 1012-13) , e\poit8 were .$.53,226,- 
085 (.$24,201,473 in 1912-13) In 1027 there 
were 14.51 miles of railway, as compared with 
1360 in 1013. Some 18,000 miles of highways 
kept in good repair make intraproviiicial c<im- 
miinication easy. This is fuither facilitated by 
numerous subsidized boats plying the shore. 

Government. The suffrage is exercised by 
both sexes Kevenues in 1014 were $1,885,000; 
in 1027, $6,517,072. The Dominion subsidy 

yielded .$661,841 in 1920 Other sources are 
royalties on coal lands and other provincial 
properties, succession duties, etc There is no 
direct taxation. Expenditures in 1013 and 1927 
were $2,008,803 and .$6,566,143. Tn the same 
period, the debt giew fiom $12,615,686 to .$41,- 
708,457. For the year 1026-27, 112,556 pupils 
were enrolled at 3113 schools. Total cost of 
education was .$3,605,401, as compared with 
$1,439,742 in 1913. There is a iioriiial school and 
an agricultural school at Truro, and a technical 
school at Halifax. Kepresentation in Pailia- 
ment; House of Commons, 14; Senate, 10. 

NOYES, noiz, Alfred (1880- ) An Eng- 

lish poet (see Vol. XVII). From 1914 to 1923, 
he was professor of modern English literature 
at Princeton University. In 1916 he was in the 
British Foreign Office for a short time, and in 
1918 was made a commander of the Order of 
the British Empire. His later prose works were 
Walking Shadows, short stories (1917); Open 
Boats, an account of naval operations (1017); 
Aspects of Modem Poetry, essays (1924); and 
'New Essays and Ameriean Impressions (1927). 
His later poems include A Salute From the Fleet 
(1915); The New Morning (1918); The Elfin 


Artist (1920); Collected Poems, vol. iii (vols. 
i and ii in 1910) (1920) ; Selected Verse 

(1921); The Torchhearers, “an epic of scientific 
discovery,” vol. i being The Watchers of the 
Skies, or famous astronomers (1922); and vol. 
ii. The Book of the Earth, scientists from Py- 
thagoras to Darwin (1025) ; Dick Turpm^s Ride 
(1927) ; and Ballads and Poems (1928). 

NXJBSEBY SCHOOLS. See Education in 
THE United States. 

NUTBITION. See Food and Nutrition. 

NUTS. See Horticulture. 

NYASALAND PBOTECTOBATE. A Brit- 
ish protectorate in southeastern Africa on the 
southein and western shores of Lake Nyasa. 
Area, 37,890 square miles; population (1927), 
1,304,123 natives; 1829 Europeans; 982 Asi- 
atics. In 1911 there were 766 Euroi>caii8 and 
481 Asiatics The chief settlement, Blantyre, 
in the Shire Highlands, has some 400 Europeans. 
In the same locality, coffee is cultivated, as 
well as tobacco, cotton, and tea. Tbe crops 
showing the greatest advances are tobacco and 
tea, while cotton and coffee are falling behind. 
Tobacco expoits in 1912-13 totaled 2,262,545 
pounds; in 1927, 15,466,0.32. Leading imports 
aie cotton piece goods, nee and gram, sugar, and 
petroleum. Imports in 191.3-14 weie £208,711; 
1921, £637,567, 1927 ( A})ril to December), 

£938,461. Exports in 191.3-14 were £266,089; 
1921, £416,404; 1927 (April to December), 

£960,869. The trade does not include specie or 
goods in tiansit. Of the expoits, 97 per cent 
went to the United Kingdom, 44 per cent of the 
imports came from the United Kingdom and 20 
per cent from British possessions. The follow- 
ing figures show the course of administrative 
charges, revenues foi 1913--14 and for 1927, 
£124,849 and £348,320; expendituies for same 
years, £133,106 and £318 399. The public debt 
of tbe protoetoiate m lt)27 was £727,105. To 
this must be added £.3,000,000 borrowed from 
Great Britain to finance ciinipaigiis m German 
East Africa during the World War. To bring 
the protectorate into ready communication with 
the Indian Ocean, a railwav from Chindio, in 
Portuguese East Africa, to Blantyre (174 miles) 
was constructed. In 1922 another line connect- 
ing Blantyre with Beira in Portuguese East 
Atiica was opened. The extension of the lail- 
way system northward to Lake Nyasa, on which 
so much depended, was still only contemplated 
in 1929. The settlers weie involved in the 
War because of the proximity of German East 
Africa. Most of the Europeans saw service, as 
well as almost 200,000 natives in the role of 
carriers. The iiati\es roiitiiiued orderly except 
for a single uprising in 1915, which was soon 
quelled. 

NYE, Gerald P. (1892- ). A United 

States Senator, who was born at Hortoiiville, 
Wis., and attended the Wittenberg, Wis., high 
school. He engaged m country newspaper work 
in Wisconsin, Iowa, and, after 1915, in Noith 
Dakota, settling at Cooperstown, N. D., in 1919 
and becoming editor and manager of the Origgs 
County Sentinel -Courier. In 1923 he was de- 
feated as a candidate for Jlepresentative in Con- 
gress on the Independent ticket. Two years 
later, he was appointed by Governor Sorlie to fill 
an niiexpired term as United States Senator and 
was seated after controversy in the Senate over 
the governor’s right to appoint. In June, 1926, 
he was elected as a Progressive Republican for 
the short term and in November for the full term. 



O AKLAND. The third city of Cali- 
forma. The population increaHed 
fiom 150,174 in 1910 to 216,261 in 
1920 and to 274,100 in 1928, by 
estimate of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In 1923 Oakland joined with 
eight neiglibonng cities to purchase the East 
Bay Water Company and to develop new sources 
of water supply foi the district. The initial coat 
of the project was $39,000,000, in addition to 
which the cities voted $26,000,000 in 1927 to ac- 
quire a complete distributing system from Paidee 
Dam, which provides the main storage for the 
new supply from the Mokclunine River through 
a 9.5-niile aqueduct. In 1923 the city also pur- 
chased a site on the shore of Lake Merritt on 
which to erect a museum. A bond issue, amount- 
ing to $9,()00,000, was voted in 1925 for the 
development of the city’s water front. In 1928 
Oakluiid coiii])leted the erection of three high 
schools and si\ junior high schools authorized 
by a $5,000,000 bond issue voted in 1919. The 
Oakland an port, elected at a cost of $2,000,000, 
IS one of the laigest airpoits in the United 
States and is operated as a niunicijial terminal 
facility by the Boaid of Port Coiiiiiiissioneis; ap- 
proximately 8000 landings are made each month. 
In 1928 the Oeoige A. Posey Tube, a vehicular 
tunnel under the estuary between Oakland and 
Alameda, was completed. Sec Tunnels. In 
1925, 15,537 wage earners were employed m Oak- 
land’s 125 industries and received $21,654,000 in 
wages; the value of products manufactured was 
$144,841,000. Building permits increased 368 
per cent, from $4,442,520 in 1917 to $20,794,669 
in 1927. Bank clearings increased 259 per cent, 
from .$269,219,938 in 1917 to $1,046,041,000 in 
1928. The assessed valuation of property in 
1928 was $2.52,012,045; the net debt was $35,- 
528,839. 

OATS. Among the cereal crops in the United 
States, oats are exceeded only by corn and wheat 
in acreage and value. The average annual pro- 
duction for the years 1919 to 1928, inclusive, 
was 1,314,939,000 bushels and, similarly, the 
annual production for the three leading States 
was 213,194,000 bushels for Iowa, 143,364,000 
for Minnesota, and 139,520,000 for Illinois. 
During the World W^ar, there was a general 
increase in acreage and production in the United 
States, while in Europe, the crop decreased and 
for a number of years did not regain its normal 
status. The United States drain Standards Act 
requires oats in interstate commerce to be in- 
spected by a licensed inspector and graded by him 
on the basis of official standards. According 
to these standards, eflective since June 16, oats 
are classified for commercial purposes as white 
(including yellow), red, gray, and black oats. 
Each class is divided into four grades on the 
basis of condition and general appearance, test 
weight per bushel, sound oats, heat damage, wild 
oats, and mixtures of other classes of oats. In 
addition, there is a “sample grade” for oats too 
poor to come within the numerical grades. Since 


then, grades have been added for chemically 
bleached, weevily, and ceieal oats, and standards 
for feed oats and mixed feed oats. Consult U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1922 and 
1927. 

OBEB, 0'b?r, Margarete (188.5- ). A 

German dramatic mezzo-sopiano, born in Berlin. 
She studied there with Benno Stolzeiiberg and, 
later, Aithur Arndt, whom she married m 1910. 
After her debut at Fiaiikfort in 1906, as Azucena, 
she was engaged at the Stadttheater in Stettin, 
where her extraordmaiy voice and superior tal- 
ent as an actress atti acted the attentifin of Von 
Hulson, who in 1907 engaged her for the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. Her Amen can debut as ()r- 
triid at the Metropolitan Opera House (Nov. 
21, 1913) was one of the sensations of the 
season. From 1913 to 1917, she divided her 
time between New York in the wintei and 
Berlin in the sunimei and sang as guest in 
other principal Geimaii opeia houses and in 
Amsteidain. When the Royal Opeia became the 
Staatsoper in 1919, she was retained as one of 
the principal stais. Her interpretation of the 
great Wagner roles and of the German licdcr 
IS consid ei ed unexcelled. 

OBEKHUMMEBr, o'ber-hum'er, Euoen ( 1 859- 
). A (Jeiman geogiaphei, ]>rofessoi in the 
University of Vienna since 1903 (see VoL. XVll). 
His later works include Jmpef laltsm (1920); 
Ferdinand Magellan (1921); fiatzel (1923); 
Weltkarte dcs Pi-Dcsccliers (1924). 

OBEBLIN COLLEGE. A nonscctarian in- 
stitution for men and women at Oberlin, Ohio, 
founded in 1833. There was only a slight vaiia- 
tion in the enrollment of students during the 
period 1914-28, since tlie college limited the 
attendance of students to the number that it 
could efficiently caie for with its classrooms, 
laboratories, and dormitories In the autumn 
term of 1928, the rcgistiation was 1(}17, while 
that of the summer session was 185. The faculty 
increased from 157 in 1913 to 248 in 1927-28. 
The library contained 241,000 bound volumes and 
178,000 pamphlets in 1924, and 299,179 volumes 
and 200,429 pamphlets in 1928. New buildings 
erected during the period under review included: 
An art building in memory of Dr. Dudley P. 
Allen, given by Mis. Allen, an administration 
building erected in memory of Gen. .Tacob Dolson 
Cox, and a hospital. In November, 1923, Oberlin 
entered upon a campaign to raise $4,500,000 tor 
new endowment and buildings, and by Jan. 1, 
1924, had received gifts and pledges to the 
amount of $3,000,000, including a contribution of 
$500,000 from the General Education Board A 
gift of $100,000 from Andrew H. Noah, of Akron, 
announced in November, 1927, was the first con- 
tribution to a fund to be raised for the construc- 
tion of residence halls for men students. Henry 
Churchill King, D.D., LL D , was succeeded by 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., as 
president in 1927. 

OBBEOdir, Obra-gOn', At^varo (1880-1928). 
A Mexican soldier and President (see Voi. 
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XVII). In 1914 he became commander of the 
Constitutionalist Army of the West, and after 
defeating Zapata and Villa, he entered Mexico 
City in August of that year. Then followed a 
period of civil strife, General Obregon victoriously 
supporting Carranza against Villa and Zapata, 
and losing his right arm from a severe wound 
received at Celaya (1915). During Carranza’s 
presidency, Obregon remained at the head of 
the army, and in 1920 became a candidate for 
President. When Carranza ordered his arrest. 
Obregon headed a successful revolt and was 
elected President. He started far-reaching labor, 
agrarian, and educational reforms, and his 
government finally received the recognition of the 
United States on Aug .11, 1923 The close of 
his term was maiked by the unsuccessful revolt 
of de la Huerta, who opposed Calles’s candidacy 
for the Presidency. After four years of official 
inactivity, Obregon was reelected President on 
July 1, 1928. He was assassinated on July 17, 
before he had entered on his second teim. See 
Mexico, History. 

0 ’BB.IEN, Edward Joseph Harrington 
(1890- ). An American author and editor, 

boin at Boston, Mass lie studied at Boston 
College and at Harvard and from 1912 to 1915, 
was editor of The Poetry Journal. In the year 
following, he was cditoi of Poet Lore. He 
wrote The Flowing of the Tide, a play (1910); 
White Fountains, verse (1917) ; The Bloody Fool 
(1917); Distant Music (1921); Hard kiayings 
(1922) , and The Advance of the American l^hort 
Btory (1923). He edited The World^s History 
at a (ilanve (1913) , Poems of the Irish Herolu- 
tionary Brotherhood (1917); and fioni 1915 to 
1928, edited with .lohn Cournos The Best tihort 
intones and The Best British i^Ihort i^tories. He 
also translated several books from the French 
and other languages. 

O’BKIEN, Frederick ( 1 869- ) . An Amer- 

ican wi iter, bom in Baltimore, Md., and educated 
at the Jesuit College 111 Baltimoic and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. At the age of 18, he w’ent 
to sea and for many yeais thereafter traveled 
extensively He was at various tunes connected 
with newspapers in New York, San Francisco, 
Manila, and Pans. During the World War, he 
served with the Food Admiiiistratioii m Cali- 
fornia and in Washington D. C As a result of 
a sojourn in the islands of the South Seas, he 
wrote White Shadows in the South Seas (1919). 
This was immediately successful and was fol- 
lowed by Mystic Isles of the South Seas (1921), 
and Atolls of the Sun (1922). 

O’BRIEN, William (1852-1928). An Irish 
journalist and parliamentary leader (sec VoL. 
\V11). With his colleagues of the All-for-Ire- 
land League, he withdrew from Parliament at 
the general election of 1918 and thereafter lived 
quietly at Mallow, engaged mainly in writing. 
His later woiks were Evening Memories (1920) ; 
The Irish Revolution and How It Came About 
(1923) ; Edmund Bufke as an Irishman (1924) ; 
The Parnell of Real Life (1926). 

OBSTETRICS. See Abortion 

O’CASEY, Sean (1890- ) An Irish play- 

wright, born in Dublin of poor parents. He 
worked at various forms of unskilled labor and 
lived in the cheerless ttmement district of Dublin, 
frequently in danger of his life because of his 
activities in the Easter Rebellion of 1916 His 
plays, given at the Abbey Theatre, were stirring 
accounts of the life of the Irish city worker, 
objectively written, with bitterness and a feeling 


of disillusionment running through them, tense 
situations relieved by whimsical or hilarious 
humor, as the case might be, and a pacifist’s em- 
phasis on the horrors of war. The best known 
were The Shadow of a Gunman and Juno and the 
Paycock, published as Two Plays in 1925, The 
Plough and the Stars, an account of the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916 (1926) ; and The Silver Tassie 
(1928). 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. A coeducational 
residence college of libeial arts and sciences at 
Los Angeles, Calif, founded in 1887 under 
Presbyteiian auspices, but nonsectarian since 
1910. The number of students inci eased from 
311 in 1915 to 718 in 1927-28, the faculty from 
25 to 74 members; the endowment from $161,027 
to $952,637, and the annual income fiom $129,- 
961 to $271,000, for the year ending in June, 
1928. The physical plant included a campus of 
83 acres, nine principal buildings and a iiiiinber 
of minor structures. The college library in 
1928 contained a total of 20,000 volumes. Oc- 
cidental College was fully accredited in 1918 by 
the Association of Amenean Univeisities and in 
1926 received a chapter of Phi Beta Kajipa, the 
Delta Chapter of California The graduate 
school and the school of education weie founded 
in 1922, and a campaign to raise $500,000 in 
1924 was oversubscribed by $150,000. The 
women's gymnasium and the president’s house 
were built in 1922; the libiary, an anonymous 
gift in honor of Mrs. Mary Norton Class, was 
completed in March, 1924, at a cost of $150,000; 
Orr Court, a women’s building and residence 
couit, given by William Mead Orr in honor of 
Bertha Harton Oir, was elected; and a student 
union, providing social and dining halls, was one 
of the most recent additions to the plant. Piesi- 
deiit, Retnseii D Bird, D D 

OCEAN NAVIGATION. See Suipding; 
Shipbuilding j Navigation. 

OCEANIA. See Exploration. 

OCEANOGRAPHY. See Exploration. 

OCHS, oks, Adolph S. (1858- ). An 

American newspaper publisher (see VoL. XVII). 
In 1926 he arranged to 8upj)ly funds to be used by 
the Council of Learned Societies in the prepara- 
tion of manuscript for the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography over a period of 10 years. Ho 
was made a commander of the Legion of Honor 
(France) in 1919 and received the honoiary de- 
giee of LL.D. from Columbia University (1924), 
the University of Chattanooga (1925), and New 
York University (1926). In May, 1927, he re- 
ceived the gold modal of the National Institute 
of Social Sciences for “developing and maintain- 
ing high standaids of jouinalism.” 

OCHS, Siegfried (1858-1929). A famous 
German choral conductor (see Vol. XVII). 
In 1920 the unfavorable conditions of the post- 
war period compelled him to dissolve the Phil- 
harmonic Choir in Berlin, part of which was ab- 
sorbed by the chorus of Staatliche Hoehschule 
fur Musik. Ochs himself joined the faculty of 
this institution as professor of choral music and 
conductor of the chorus, a post which he filled 
with signal distinction until his death He 
wrote Der Deutsche Gesangvcrein (4 vols , 1923) ; 
Vber die Art Musik zu horen (1926) ; and hia 
autobiography under the title Gescluhents, Gese- 
henes (1922) 

OCHSNER, Albert John (1858-1925). An 
American surgeon (see Vol. XVTI) In 1916 
he wrote the surgical section of Smitliies’s Cancer 
of the Stomach, and in 1917, assisted by Percy, 
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he brought out a new edition of his work, A New 
Chmcal Surgery, with the title A New Manual 
of Surgery, Chmcal and Military, A large four- 
volume system of surgery edited by Ochsner, Surg- 
ical Diagnosis and Treatments by American 
Authors, was published in 1920. During the 
War, he was a major of the Medical Reserve 
Corps. 

O^CONNOB, Andbew (1874^ ). An 

American sculptor (see VoL. XVIT). His later 
important works include the fine “Soldier,” 
Worcester, Mass. ; “Serenity,” part of the monu- 
ment to General Thomas, Tai rytown, N. Y. ; “In- 
spiration,” St. Louis Museum, and especially a 
bronze “Lincoln” (Springfield, 111.), which has 
caused much discussion. 

O^CONNOB, Rt. IIon. T(noMAS) P(oweb) 
(1848-1929). An Irish journalist and parlia- 
mentarian (sec VoL. XVfl). While continuing 
to represent the Scotland Division of Liverpool in 
Parliament, he became editor of T. P.*s and 
Cassell* 8 WeeJdy in 1923 and wrote for the 
Sunday Times and other journals. He was made 
a Privy Councilor in 1924 and in 1929 published 
Memoirs of an Old Parhamentarian. 

OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS. See 
AitMTios AND Army Organization. 

OGG, Frederic Austin (1878- ). An 

Aniciican teacher of political science, boin at 
Solsberry, Ind., and educated at DePauw, Har- 
vard, aiid Indiana universities. Fiom 1905 to 
1913, ho was a member of the faculties of the 
Boston University and Simmons College. In the 
latter year, he was apjiointed associate professor 
at the Univ^usity ot Wisconsin, where after 1917 
he was piofessor of political science and after 
1925, chan man of the giaduate division of social 
siuilies. He wrote 2' he Opening of the Missis- 
sippi — A Shugglc foi Su pi'emacy in the American 
Interior (1904): Social Progress in Coniem- 
poraiy Em ope (1912); Life of Daniel Webster 
(1914); Economic Development of Modern 
Europe (1917) , “The Old Northwest and Reign 
of Andrew Jackson” (in Chronicles of America, 
vols. xix and xx; 1919) ; Ivational Governments 
and the World War, with C. A. Beard (1919); 
Introduction to American Government, with P. 
O. Ray (1921); Research in IJumanistio and 
Social Sciences (1927). He was editor of The 
Century Political Science Series. 

O’HIGGINS, Harvey J (1876-1929). An 
American writer, boin in London, Ont., and edu- 
cated at the University of Toronto. He began 
his career as a wiitei by the publication of The 
Smoke Eaters (1905). This was followed by 
A Grand Army Man (1908); The Beast and 
the Jungle, with Judge Ben B. Lindsey (1910) ; 
Polygamy (1914); Eiom the Life (1919); The 
Doughboy*8 Religion, with Judge Lindsey (1919) ; 
Secret Springs (1920); Some Distinguished 
Americans (1922); The American Mind in Ac- 
tion, with Edward H. Reede ( 1924 ) ; Clara 
Ba/rron (1925). He also wrote several plays 
with Harriet Ford. Some of these were success- 
fully produced. 


OHIO. The thirty-fifth State in size (41,- 
040 square miles ) and the fourth in population ; 
capital, Columbus. The population increased 
from 4,767,121 in 1910 to 6,759,394 in 1920, a 
gain of 20.8 per cent ; estimated population, 
1928, 6,826,000. The white population increased 
from 4,664,897 (1910) to 6,571,893 (1920); 

Negro, from 111,452 to 186,187; native white, 
from 4,057652 to 4,893,196; foreign-born white, 
from 697,245 to 678,697. The urban population 
rose from 2,665,143 to 3,677,136; the rural pop- 
ulation, on the other hand, fell from 2,101,978 
to 2,082,268. The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows- Cleveland, from 660,603 in 1910 
to 796,841 in 1920; Cincinnati, 363,591 to 401,- 
247; Toledo, 168,497 to 243,164; Columbus, 
181,611 to 237,031; Akron, 69,061 to 208,435. 
See articles on these cities. 

Agriculture. As Oliio is an important grain- 
growing State, agricultural conditions have been 
affected by the fluctuations in production and 
prices of gram during the World War and the 
post-war period. The general agricultural his- 
tory of the period is treated under Agriculture, 
Corn, Wheat, Barley, etc. The nuniher of 
faims, which had dcci eased 6 6 per cent, or from 
270,045 in 1910 to 256,696 in 1920, decreased 
further by 4 8 per cent, to 244,703 in 1925. The 
acreage of land in faims, 23,515,888 in 1920, de- 
creased to 22,219,248 in 1925, or by 6 per cent. 
The improved land in faims was 18,542.353 in 
1920. The percentage of total area in farms de- 
creased from 92.5 in 1910 to 90 2 in 1920 and 85 2 
in 1925. Farm land values increased in the war 
})eriocl. The total value of farm property rose 
from $1,902,694,689 in 1910 to $3,095,666,*336 in 
1920 or 62 7 per cent, hut receded to $2,236,901,- 
636 in 1925; the average value per farm was 
$6994 in 1910, $12,060 m 1920, and $9141 in 
1925. In inteijireting these values, the inflation 
of the curiency incident to the War is to be taken 
into consideration. Of tlie total nuniher of 
farms in 1925, 181,346 were operated by owners; 
1060, by manageis; and 62.296, by tenants. The 
comparative figures for 1910 are 192,104; 2753; 
and 77,188. White farmers in 1920 niirahered 
255,079; colored farmers 1616. In 1910 white 
fanners numbered 270,095 and colored farineis, 
1950. Farms leported as under mortgage, 60,- 
784 in 1920, numbered 47,800 in 1925. The 
total number of cattle in 1920 was 1,926,823; 
in 1925, 1,662,594; there were 1,349,373 dairy 
cows in 1920, 839,880 in 1925. Hheep in 1920 
numbered 2,102,550; in 1925, 1,941,023; swine, 
3,083,846 in 1920; 2,367,570 in 1925. The 
estimated production of the principal faim 
crops m 1928 was as follows: Corn, 136,725,000 
bushels; wheat, 9,475,000; oats, 89,281,000; 
barley, 9,191,000; potatoes, 12,054,000; hay, 
3,706,()00 tons; tobacco, 33,440,000 pounds; and 
sugar beets, 281,000 short tons. Coinj)arative 
figuies for 1913 are corn, 146,250,000 bushels; 
wheat, 36,100,000; oats, 64,360,000; barley, 
960,000; potatoes, 10,240,000; hay, 3,848,000 
tons; and tobacco, 61, 426, 000 xiounds. 
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Coal Olay products Petroleum 


Year 

Net tons 

Valued at 

Valued at 

Barrels 

Valued at 

1914 

18,843,116 

$ 21,250,642 

^37,166,768 

8,536,352 

1^13,372,729 

1916 

22,434,691 

24,207,075 


7,825,326 

10,061,493 

1916 

34,728,219 

46,150,907 

44, *947, 877 

7,744,511 

16,154,940 

1917 

40,748,734 

100,897,148 


7,750,540 

21,104,483 

1918 

45,812,943 

118,095,548 

52,899,180 

7,285,005 

23,460,197 

1920 

45.878,191 

175,081,000 

82,061,960 

7,400,000 

37,388,000 

1921 

31,942,776 

84,686,500 

67,396,680 

7,336,000 

21,612,000 

1926 

27,872,488 

54,759,000 

97,873,102 

7,272,000 

19,180,000 
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Manufactures. Ohio is one of the most im- 
portant States industrially. In 1020 there were 
more than 60 cities having more than 10,000 
inhabitants and forming 54.5 per cent of the 
total population of the State. These cities 
reported 79.6 per cent of the State’s manu- 
factured products in 1919. There were 15,138 
manufacturing establishments in the State in 
1909; 16,125 in 1919; 11,131 in 1925; and 10,961 
in 1927. Wage earners in manufactories num- 
bered 730,733 in 1919, 676,661 in 1925, and 669,- 
097 in 1927. The capital invested amounted to 
$1,300,732,732 in 1909 and $3,748,743,996 in 1919. 
The value of products was $1,437,935,817 in 1909; 
$5,100,308,728 in 1919; $6,346,592,745 in 1925; 
and $5,230,323,268 in 1927. The increase in 
value of products about 1919 was due largely to 
changes in industrial conditions brought aliout 
by the War and cannot be properly used to meas- 
ure the normal growth of manufactures during 
that period. The most important industry in 
point of value of products is iron and steel, 
amounting to $197,780,000 in 1909; $626,370,000 
in 1919; $968,264,055 in 192.5. Foundry and ma- 
chine-shop pioducts totaled $14.5,837,000 in 1909; 
$178,855,000 in 1914; and $527,079,000 in 1919. 
A very extensive manufacture of lubber tires 
and rubber goods attained a total annual pro- 
duction of $53,911,000 in 1909; $551,118,000 in 
1919, $556,262,424 in 1925. The manufacture 
of automobiles, bodies, and parts, likewise im- 
poitant, had a product valued at $38,839,000 in 
1909; $379,436,000 in 1919; and $514,775,843 in 
192.5. The principal mamifacturnig cities of the 
State are Cleveland, Akron, Cincinnati, and 
Toledo. In Cleveland, there weie 2148 inaiiii- 
factuiing establishments in 1909, with a product 
valued at .$271,961,000; 2946 in 1919, with 
$1,091,577,000; and in 1925, pioducts valued at 
$1,094,780,000. In Cniciiinati, theie were 2183 
establislimcnth in 1009, with $192,516,000; 2239 
ill 1919, with $500,041,000; and in 192.5, prod- 
ucts valued at .$457,539,000. Akion had 246 
factories in 1909, with ])rodiicts valued at $73,- 
1.58,000; 304 in 1919, with $558,962,000; and in 
1925, products valued at .$5(i5,391 ,000. Similar 
tigurcs for Toledo wcic- 760 iii 1909, with $61,- 
230,000; 671 111 1919, with $293,521,000; and in 
1925, ])ioducts valued at $371,120,000. Other im- 
portant manufactui ing cities aie Columbus, Day- 
ton, Canton, Springfield, and Youngstown. 

Education. Among the advances leading to 
the present stage of education in Ohio weic 
county school systems and trained teachers. 
There was no supervision of rural schools until 
1014, when county boards of education were 
established. These boards elect county superin- 
teudciits of schools and, if nccessaiy, assistants, 
iluiidicds of centralized rural schools of the 
best type have been built under the new rc^gime; 
most of these included high schools. No train- 
ing was required of teachers prior to 1914, ex- 
cept by certain city boards of education. The 
requirements were increased gradually, until the 
standard rose in 1921 to a full year of normal 
work, which is, in effect, a year beyond a four- 
year high-school couise. Two new State normal 
schools were started in 1913; and a county nor- 
mal school plan was adojited to supplement the 
other agencies for prepaiiiig elementary teach- 
ers. There soon were over 50 such schools with 
work of strictly collegiate grade. Some of the 
private colleges, of which there are many in 
Ohio, also undertook to train elementary teach- 
ers, under the supervision of the State Depart- 


ment of Education. By 1924 all but two of the 
standard colleges prepared high-school teachers 
with the large amount of professional training 
r^uired by the 1914 law. High-school super- 
vision by the State University was merged with 
that of the State Department of Education. 
Most high schools rose to first-grade rank. A 
compulsory-education law of 1921 required 
attendance to the age of 18 of those not through 
high school; those fitted might secure work 
certificates at 16. Other advances include much 
improvement in day schools for blind, deaf, and 
crippled; State and many county supervisors of 
music; moving-picture censorship under State 
director of education ; establishment of Smitli- 
Hughes vocational work, especially strong in 
part-time industrial education; a model teacliers’- 
retirement law; increase of State aid to weak 
school districts from about $200,000 to $2,400,000 
with the administration entirely under the 
State director of education. The enrollment in- 
creased fiom 895,167 in 1914 to 1,2.55,323 in 
1925-26; of the latter number, 1,031,644 pupils 
were enrolled in elementary grades; 223,679 in 
high schools. Expenditure for public day schools 
in 192.5-26 was. cun cut, $103,367,178; outlays, 
$24,212,244. Illiteracy in the State decreased 
from 4 per cent in 1!)10 to 3 6 per cent in 1920; 
111 the native white population, from 2 2 to 1 2 
per cent; among the foreign-boin white, rose 
from 11.8 to 13.4 per cent; and among the 
Negioes, fell from 13 9 to 9 7 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditure in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the U S. 
Department of Commeice was* for maintenance 
and operation of goveinmental departments, 
$41,843,672 (of which $3,111,486 was aid to local 
education) ; for conducting public-sei vice entei- 
pnses, $109, .536; foi interest on debt, $976,174; 
foi permanent 7m])iovenionts, $10,912,780; total, 
$.53,842,162 (of which $19,686,268 was for high- 
ways, $13,176,744 being for maintenance and 
$6,,509,524 for construction). Revenues weie 
$53,627,085. Of this, property and bjiecial taxes 
formed 20 7 per cent; departmental caiiuiigs and 
charges for officials’ services, 1 1 3 per cent , sales 
of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 47 6 per 
cent. Property valuation was $13,3.50,444,3.55; 
State taxation thereon, .$3,337,611 Not funded 
State debt on June 30, 1927, was $19,127,835. 

Political and Other Events. The Republican 
Party has repeatedly alternated with the Demo- 
ciats in political coritiol in recent years. In 
1914 Harding, foimer lieutenant governor, was 
elected Senator by the Refiubl leans, wlio also 
elected, as governor, Frank R Willis An amend- 
ment establishing county local o[)tion was caiiied 
in this election, while amciidnieiits pioviding 
for woman suffrage and jiiohibition were de- 
feated. In April, 1914, the coal mines of the 
State were shut down as the result of the failure 
to negotiate a w’agc agieement. The strike 
caused great suffering to the miners and huge 
losses. In 1915 a constitutional amendment for- 
bidding the sale bf intoxicating liquors was 
submitted to the people and was rejected. 
Severe floods in the State, in July, 1915, resulted 
in five deaths and damage above $2,000,000,000. 
In 1916 James M. Cox, running for governor, 
with the entire State Democratic ticket, was 
elected, and Senator Pomerene was reelected. 
For President, Wilson received 604,161 votes; 
Hughes, 514,753. Riots in East Youngstown 
among the steel workers resulted in great 
damage to property and the destruction of 
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practically the entire business section by Are. 
In 1917 the voters defeated a law permitting 
women to vote for presidential electors, and 
rejected a prohibition amendment. 

Governor Cox was reelected in 1918, and a 
State-wide prohibition amendment was adopted. 
The Republicans in 1920, elected their candidate 
for governor, Harry L. Davis, while Frank L. 
Willis was elected to the Senate. In that year, 
both candidates for President were natives of 
Ohio. For President, Harding received 1,182,- 
022 votes; Cox, 780,037. In 1921 at a special 
election, the people ratified a soldiers* bonus of 
$25,000,000. In 1922 the Democratic nominee, 
A. V. Donahey, was elected governor. He was 
reelected in 1924 and in 1920. In 1922 the con- 
stitutional amendment providing for the sale of 
beer and light wines was proposed, but the 
Secretary of State refused to certify it. The 
Supreme Court ordered him to place the pro- 
posal on the ballot. It was rejected by the 
people by a majority of over 180,000 votes. In 
1923 the jieople rejected an old-age pension 
proposal. On June 28, 1924, the city of Lorain 
and others west of it weie swept by a tornado 
which did damage of more than $.50,000,000 and 
took 94 lives, 71 of them in Lorain. 

The piesidential vote of 1924 was* Coolidge, 
1,17(5,130, Davis, 477,888; LaFollettc, 357,948. 
A species of jiioportional lepresentation in the 
election of council men in Chncinnati went into 
efiect in 1925. The State act allowing justices 
of the jieace to share in the proceeds of fines 
that they inflicted was invalidated in 1927 by 
the U. S. Suiireme Couit, thus virtually abol- 
ibliing these magistiates. The disclosure of 
municijial coiruption in Canton by a newspaper 
editor, Don K. Mellett, led to his murder in 192(5 
by menibeis of the jiolice foice, and aroused 
widespread icsentnieiit against corruption in 
oHice. In 1928 the vote for Piesident was: 
Hoover, 1,627,543; Smith, 964,210. Myers Y. 
Cooper, Republican, was elected governor. 

Legislation. Two special sessions were held 
in 1914. An act was passed reoigani/ing the 
agricultural interests of the State and ci eating 
an agricultuial commission. The common school 
system w^as also reoigaiiized. A law was passed 
in 1917 peimitting women to vote for Rresidcnt 
but was defeated by the voteis The Fedeial 
rrohibiiion Amendiiient was latified by the ]x*gis- 
lature on Jan. 7, 1917, but on Novemln'r 4 of that 
year, the amendment was rejected by the voters 
by a majority of 542. In 1919 statutes were 
passed defining and jmiiishiiig criminal syndi- 
calism and sabotage and forbidding the teaching 
of German in the elementary giades of public 
and jiarochial schools. The Legislature of 1921 
amended the compulsory education laws; made 
provision for cooperative maiketing; passed 
measuies for the enforcement of the piohibition 
law, and amended tne laws relating to the fi- 
nances of the State. The Legislatuie in 1923 
created a judicial council of nine judges. The 
State adopted a two-cent gasoline tax in 1925, 
and made the rate thiee cents in 1927. A 
measure to reform the system of justices of the 
peace, regulating their remuneration in con- 
formity with constitutional requirements, was 
enacted in 1927 but failed of ratification by 
popular vote 

OHIO NOBTHEBH UNIVEBSITY. An 

institution of higher learning at Ada, founded 
in 1871, and undci the direction of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chuich; consisting or the George 


Franklin and Sarah Catherine Getty College of 
Liberal Arts, colleges of education and engineei- 
ing and pharmacy, the Warren G. Harding 
College of Law, the A. D. Juilliard College of 
Music, a school of commerce, and departments 
of expression, fine arts, and physical education. 
The enrollment increased from 1051 in the au- 
tumn of 1924 to 1189 in the autumn of 1928, the 
faculty from 45 to 62, the library from 11,000 to 
15,000 volumes, productive funds from $316,000 
to $542,860, and the income from $209,376 to 
$352,925. Additions to the buildings included a 
newly equipped museum, in 1924; and a new 
gymnasium and a music hall in 1928. President, 
Albert Edwin Smith, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 

OHIO BIVEB. See Canals. 

OHIO STATE UNIVEBSITY, A State in- 
stitution of higher education for men and women 
at Columbus, founded in 1870 and supported by 
appropriations fioin both State and Federal 
governments. The enrollment of the University 
more than doubled between 1914 and the autumn 
of 1928, increasing from 4466 in the former year 
to 10,412 in the latter, with an additional 3.504 
students in the summer sesbion. In the same 
period, the faculty increased fi 0111 423 to 883, the 
library from 138,101 to 310,000 volumes, and the 
income from $1,276,134 to .$6,804,063. The Uni- 
veisity had 10 colleges and a giaduate school m 
1924 and had added two more colleges by 1928. 
In 1914 the Sterling Ohio Medical College, in- 
cluding the dental school, was iiic*oi poi uted as 
part of the Univeisity, and the collcj»e of com- 
meice and jouinalisni was added in 1916. Dur- 
ing 1922-21, new buildings constiuctcd included 
Mack Hall, a lesidence hall for women, Pome- 
icnc Hall, a women's gymnasium, the Ohio 
Stadium; a new admiiiistiation building, new 
commerce building; journalism building, chem- 
ical laboi atones; Hamilton Hall, medical science 
building, an ait studio; and new structuics foi 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, and shec]); while 
contrai'ts weie let for a new university hospital, 
an addition to the medical science Iniildiiig, 
and an approjiriation of $50,000 was made for the 
election on the campus of a residence for the 
piesident of the Univeisity. During this period, 
the University began to operate on the four- 
quarter system, abandoning the semester plan, 
with such an arrangement in the schedule that 
a student might enter at the beginning of 
any quarter. President, George W. Rightmire, 
LL.D. 

OHIO UNIVEBSITY. A State institution 
of higher education, at Athens, Ohio, founded in 
1804. Attendance in all departments was 2276 
in the autumn of 1914 and 2215 in the autumn of 
1928, and in the summer session of the latter 
year, 1098. The faculty increased fiom 85 to 
260; the library from 47,000 volumes to 63,900; 
the productive funds decreased from $150,000, 
chiefly land endowment, to $71,802 in 1925, and 
income incieased from .$289,566, to $1,209,936 
for the year 1924-25, including appropriation by 
the Legislature for additions for the biennium 
1925-27. President, Elmer Burritt Bryan, 
L II.D., LL.D. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY. An 

institution of higher learning for men and 
women at Delaware, Ohio, under the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 
1844. The student enrollment increased from 
1126 in 1914 to 1803 in the autumn of 1928; the 
faculty was increased in membership from (56 to 
163, and the library from 66,210 to 118,000 
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volumes. During the period under review, de- 
partments in education, home economics, business 
administration, and religious education were 
founded; Austin Hall was built; the Perkins Ob- 
servatory was constructed ; the Z. E. White build- 
ing, in the heart of Columbus, was lirqueathed 
to the University by Mr. White in 1922, and 
$250,000 was given for the purchase and main- 
tenance of a 01 -inch rellecting telescope. In 
1922 the University began a campaign to raise 
$8,000,000 to add to the endowment and to pro- 
vide funds for 1 G new buildings. The productive 
endowment amounted to $2,048,922 and the in- 
come to $607,344, in 1928. President, Edmund 
D. Soper, B.A., B D., D.D., UL.D. 

OIL. See Petroleum. 

OIL ENG-IHE. See Internal-combustion En- 
gines, Motor Vehicles. 

OIL SCANDALS. See United States, under 
History PFrrROLEUM. 

OKLAHOMA. The seventeenth State in size 
(70,057 square miles) and the twenty-first in 
population ; ea])ltal, Oklahoma City. The pop- 
ulation increased from 1,057,155 in 1910 xo 
2,028,283 111 1920, a gam of 22 4 per cent; esti- 
mated population, 1928, 2,426,000. Whites 

ineieased in number from 1,444,531 (1910) to 
1,821,194 (1920); Negroes, from 137,612 to 

149,408, native whites from 1,404,447 to 1,781,- 
226 The Indian population deci eased from 
74,825 to 57,337; forcign-born white, from 40,- 
084 to 39,9(»8 lb ban pojmlation increased from 
320,155 to 539,480; lural, from 1,337,000 to 
1,488,803. The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows Oklahoma City (qv. ), from 64,- 
205 in 1910 to 91,20.5 in 1020, Tulsa (qv.), 
18,182 to 72H)75; Muskogee, 25,278 to 30,277. 

Agriculture. As Oklahoma is an impoitant 
grain-jiroducing State, agricultural conditions 
have rellected the fluctuations of price and pro- 
duction which characterized the war and post- 
war conditions. The general situation is 
discussed under Agricultttre, Corn, Wheat, 
etc. Oklahoma is an important jiroducer of 
cotton, and the damage and uncertainty caused 
by the invasion of the boll weevil was consider- 
able in some years. The fluctuations of the 
cotton crop in late yeais are indicated by the 
following figures* 1913, 3,009,000 acres, pro- 
duction, 840,000 bales; 1920, 2,749,000 and 
1,336,000; 1921, 2.206,000 and 481,000; 1922, 
2,951,000 and 635,000; 1928 (estimated), 4,249,- 
000 and 1,180,000. 

The number of farms, which had increased 
0.9 ])er cent from 1910 to 1920, rose from 191,988 
in 1920 to 197,218 in 1925, or by 2.7 per cent. 
The total aiea of land in farms, however, de- 
ci eased from 31,951,9.34 acres m 1920 to 3,868,- 
965 in 1925. The improved land in farms 
totaled 18,125,321 in 1920. The percentage of 
the total area in farm land deci cased from 71.9 
in 1920 to 69.5 in 1925. The total value of farm 
])iopeity rose from .$918,198,882 in 1910 to 
$1,660,423,544 in 1920, or 80.8 per cent, but de- 
clined to $1,210,134,914 in 1925; the average 
value per farm was $4828 in 1910, $8649 in 
1920, and $6136 in 1925. Of the total number 
of farms in 1925, 81,226 were operated by 
owners; 494, by managers; and 115,498, by 
tenants. The corresponding figures for 1910 
were 85,404; 651; and 104,137. White farmers 
numbered 173,263 in 1920; 169,521 in 1910. 
Colored farmers numbered 18,725 in 1920; 
20,671 in 1910. Farms reported as under 
mortgage, 47,025 in 1920, numbered 39,263 in 


1925. The total number of cattle was 2,073,945 
in 1920; 1,656,763 in 1925. Dairy cows num- 
bered 808,469 in 1920; 360,297 in 1926. Sheep 
numbered 105,370 in 1920; 62,108 in 1925. The 
number of swine decreased notably from 1,304,- 
094 in 1920 to 920,059 in 1925. The estimated 
production of the principal farm crops in 1928 
was as follows* Corn, 70,150,000 bushels; wheat, 
59,576,000; oats, 2.3,140,000; grain sorghum, 
30,762,000; potatoes, 5,040,000; sweet potatoes, 
1,780,000; hay, 1,333,000 tons Comparative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 52,250,000 bushels; 
wheat, 17,500,000; oats, 18, .540, 000; potatoes, 
1,920,000; and hay, 382,000 tons. 

Mining. Oklahoma, although its metal out- 
put is secondary, ranked second in 1926, 
among the States, in value of mineral prod- 
uction. This was due chiefly to the de- 
velopment of the petroleum fields in the 
State during recent years. The production of 
petroleum in 1914 was 7.3,031,724 bairels; 
(1915) 97,91.5,243; (1916) 107,071,715; (1917) 
107,.507,471; (1918) 103,347,070, (1920) 106,- 
206,000; (1922) 149,571,000; (1926) 179,195,000. 
The proiluction of natural gas kept pace with 
the development of the petroleum fields, the 
piodiiction in 1914 being 78,167,414 M cubic 
feet; (1916) 123,517,3.58; (1918) 124,317,179; 
(1920) 154,467,200; (1926) 286,421,000. The 

production of natural-gas gasoline has become 
extremely important in recent years; 178,856,929 
gallons were produced in 1920 and 475,716,000 
gallons ill 1926. The coal production formeily 
exceeded 4,000,000 tons annuaJly; it was 3,988,- 
613 tons in 1914, 4,813,417 in 1918; and 2,842,673 
in 1026 In addition to the mineials mentioned, 
the State produces cement, gypsum, lead, stone, 
and large quantities of zinc. The total value of 
the mineral ])roduction of the State in 1926 
was .$569,518,003, compared with .$403,320,359 in 
1920, .$291,078,174 in 1919; $.336,8.57,921 in 1918, 
and $78,744,447 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Oklahoma is not one of the 
leading industrial States, but its manufacturing 
activities have shown great inciease in \alue of 
products and in number of persons employed in 
recent years. In 1920 there iveie 12 cities with 
10,000 inhabitants or more, which contained 
15 6 per cent of the total population of the 
State, and in 1919 rejioitcd 3.3 3 pci cent of the 
value of the State’s nianiifactuied products. 
There were 2310 manufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1909; 1274 in 1925, and 1373 in 
1927. Pei sons engaged in manufactories num- 
bered 18,0.34, 38, .314, 26,16.3, and 27,932, 

respectively; capital iiiAested amounted to 
.$38,872,938 in 1909 and .$277,034,318 m 1919. 
The value of nianufactuicd products in 1909 was 
$53,682,405; in 1919, $401,362,869; in 1925, 
$400,291,825; and in 1927, .$371,718,409. The 
large inciease in value of pioducts occurring 
about 1919, was chictly due to changes in indus- 
trial conditions brought about by the War, and 
cannot be piopcrly used to measure the giowth of 
manufactures during the period, but simultan- 
eous inciease in the niimliei of wage earners 
clearly indicated the augmented manufacturing 
activities. Petroleum-refining is the most impor- 
tant industry in point of value of product This 
amounted to $1,055,000 in 1909; $13,014,000 in 
1914; and $150,673,000 in 1910. Flour mill and 
gristmill products rank second in this respect, 
with a value, in 1909, of $10,144,000; 1919, $49,- 
844,000 ; and 1925, $25,880,940. The smelting and 
refining of zinc, in third place, had a product, in 
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1909, valued at $3,002,000; 1914, $9,939,000; and 
1919, $19,518,000. The manufacture of cotton- 
seed oil and cake was fourth: valued in 1909 at 
$5,187,000; in 1919, $18,907,000; and in 1927, at 
$18,448,000 The chief manufacturing cities are 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. In Oklahoma City, 
there were 171 manufacturing establishments in 
1909, with a product valued at $7,868,000; 196 in 
1914, with $2,726,000; and 227 in 1919, with 
$69,971,000. Tulsa had 53 establishments in 
1909, with a product valued at $1,663,000; 103 in 
1914, with $3,868,000; and 135 in 1919, with 
$14,050,000. Other important manufacturing 
cities are Enid, Muskogee, Guthrie, and Mc- 
Alester. 

Education. The development of schools has 
proceeded amid complications of rapid rise in 
population and economic status. A remarkable 
growth in the wealth and population of the 
State has made possible better schools. The 
average length of the school term rose from 140 
session days in 1909-10 to 160.4 days in 1919-20; 
in 1925-26 it was 148.9 days. The normal 
schools, long insufficient, were increased by the 
roMsion for normal training in certain selected 
igh schools. There was a large increase in the 
number of schools offering high-school courses, 
and liigh-school o])portunities to rural children 
weie greatly extended by the oiganization of 
graded and consolidated districts. A large 
colored and Indian population greatly increased 
the educational difficulties of the State. The 
enrollment in the public schools increased from 
490,908 in 1914 to 048.940 in 1925-26. The 
enrollment in white rural schools in 1920 was 
644,821, and in colored rural schools, 44,461. 
In elementary rural schools for white pupils, 
there were enrolled 517,317 in 1921, in white 
high schools, 47,893; in Negio elementary 
schools, 42,938, and in Negro high schools, 1619. 
The expenditure for public day schools in 1925- 
20 was current, $27,259,158; outlays, $1,740,- 
071 Public-school enrollment was 648,946; that 
in elementary grades, 565,884; in high schools, 
83,062. The percentage of illiteracy in the State 
decreased from 6 9 in 19H) to 4 7 in 1920: in 
the native white population, from 4.2 to 2 9 
per cent; rose in foreign-born white, from 9.7 
to 13 4, fell in Negro, from 22.7 to 10.4. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were . for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$17,250,090 (of which $3,185,197 was aid to 
local education) ; for interest on debt, $124,931; 
for permanent improvements, $10,763,728; total, 
$28,138,755 (of which $11,472,649 was for high- 
ways, $2,090,358 being for maintenance and 
$9,382,282 for construction). Revenues were 
,$31,676,172. Of this, property aud special taxes 
formed 9.8 per cent; departmental earnings and 
charge for officials* services, 7.0 per cent; sales 
of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 51.5 per 
cent. Property valuation was $1,697,367,213; 
State taxation thereon, $848,684. Net State 
funded debt was, June 30, 1927, $3,074,803, 

Political and Other Events. At elections 
held for governor and United States Senator in 
1914, Senator Gore was reelected and R. L. 
Williams, the Democratic candidate, was elected 
governor On ,Tan. 21, 1915, the United States 
Supieme Court declared unconstitutional the so- 
called “grandfather clause’* to the constitution, 
which disfranchised a large percentage of the 
Negroes of the State. For President, in 1916 


Wilson received 148,626 votes; Hughes, 98,299. 
In 1918 Senator Owen was reelected by the 
Democrats, and Judge J. B. A. Robertson, Demo- 
crat, was elected governor. In 1920, for United 
States Senator, John W. Harrold, Republican, 
defeated Scott Ferris^ Democrat, by a large 
majority. In the presidential voting of this 
year, Harding received 243,415 votes; Cox, 215,- 
621. An attempt was made in April, 1921, to 
impeach Gov. J. B. A. Robertson. This failed 
in the Legislature. On Mar. 22, 1922, Governor 
Robertson was arrested for bribery in connection 
with the insolvency of the Guarantee State Bank 
of Okmulgee. In 1922 J. C. Walton, Democratic 
candidate, was elected governor. In the summer 
of 1923, as a result of alleged outrages by the 
Ku Klux Klan, Governor Walton placed the 
State under martial law. The Legislature 
denied his right to do this and sought to hold 
a special session in order to impeach him. Gov- 
ernor Walton denied their right to meet, and the 
members of the Legislature circulated a peti- 
tion among themselves for a special session. 
The adjutant general of the State was ordered 
by the Governor to prevent their meeting, hut 
the legislators entered the Capitol without hin- 
drance, although they were pre\eiited from as- 
sembling by an officer of the National (hiard 
Previous to these events, Governor Walton had 
called a special election to pass on proposed 
amendments to the State constitution One of 
these would permit the Legislature to assemble 
without the Governor*8 consent on a call of a 
majority of its niemhers. The attorney gen- 
eral attempted to have ballots for this measure 
cast by the Supreme Court, but the petition was 
denied. The Governor thereupon sought to pre- 
vent the election. It was held nevertheless, and 
the amendment was passed. Governor Walton 
then ordered the Legislature to meet but speci- 
fied that it should devote its attention ex- 
clusively to the Ku Klux Klan. On assembling, 
the House filed chaiges with the Senate acting 
as a court of impeachment. In Novembei, Gov- 
ernor Walton was found guilty on 11 counts, 
including charges that he had padded the State 
payroll, prevented the assembling of the Grand 
Jury, attempted to prevent a special State 
election, exceeded the legal limit of election 
expenses, and was generally incompetent The 
Governor presented no defense. Tie was succetnlod 
by the lieutenant governor. In 1927 a political 
feud led to a similar elTori to remove Goveinor 
Henry S Johnston. He was successful in having 
the acts of a self-convened special session 
declared null in the courts; but in 1929 the 
regular session of the Lower House impeached 
him on numerous counts and he was removed. In 
1924 the presidential vote of the State was: 
Davis, 255,798, Coolidge, 220,242; LaFollctte, 
41,141. M E. Trapp, succeeded as governor in 
1924; in 1926 H. S. Johnston, Democrat, was 
elected. In 1928 the vote for President was 
strongly adverse to the Democratic candidate; 
it was; Hoover, 394,052; Smith, 219,206. 

Legislation. A budget system was created 
by the Legislature of 1919. At this session also 
measures were passed defining and punishing 
criminal syndicalism and sabotage. In 1923 the 
Legislature passed a measure providing for in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and farm or home aid 
for veterans of the War. A measure also was 
passed making robbery or its attempt punishable 
oy a minimum of 25 years in prison. Tlie 
Legislature also passed a bill prohibiting the 
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Ku Klux Klan and members of other organiza- 
tions from wearing masks in public. A measure 
permitting natural gas to be piped out of the 
State was passed in 1927. 

OKLAHOMA, Universtty of. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women at Norman, founded in 1892. The stu- 
dent enrollment increased rapidly between 1914 
and the autumn of 1928, from 1700 in the former 
year to 4916 in the latter, with an additional 
registration in the summer session of 1928 of 
2373 The faculty was increased in the same 
period from 136 to 333, and the library from 
23,000 to 100,000 volumes. The income in- 
creased from $263,000 in 1916 to $2,328,536 in 
1927-28, the productive funds in 1928 amount- 
ing to $3,200,000. The school of social service 
was established, and the department of manual 
training in the college of engineering opened 
in 1917; ^-pecial war courses were offered in 
1918; and the school of public and private 
business was organized in 19*23 as a separate 
school with authority to giant the B S. degree. 
Up to that time, the B.A. degree with special 
certificate in public and private business had 
been eonfened in the college of arts and sci- 
ences. An auditorium, a fine arts building, a 
library building, a geology building, a hospital, 
and an armory were erected in 1920, and a 
women’s building in the following year. Two 
new buildings, engineering and medical, were 
under construction in 1924, and four, including 
one for classrooms, two dormitories, and a gym- 
nasium, in 1926. Stratton D. Biooks was presi- 
dent during the period under review until 1923, 
when J. S Buchanan In'came acting president 
and was followed as president by William Ben- 
nett Bizzell, Ph.D., LL.D., in 1926. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. The capital and com- 
mercial centre of Oklahoma The population 
increased fiom 64,206 in 1910 to 91,296 in 1920 
and to 177,000 in 1928, according to local esti- 
mate. In 1927 the city-managei form of gov- 
ernment was adopted The city ranks as one of 
the leading seven live-stock markets in the United 
States , it is also the home of the Oklahoma State 
Pair and of the Southwest American Live-stock 
Show, which are held annually. During 1914 to 
1924, a $6,600,000 water system and a $1,000,000 
power plant were constructed. An important 
school-building programme also was carried out, 
increasing the value of the schools from $2,466,- 
000 to $8,494,000 In 1928, 643 manufacturing 
plants were located in Oklahoma City; the value 
of their outjiiit was $195,000,000. On Nov. 29, 
1927, bond issues totaling $10,329,000 weie voted 
for public improvements, including increased 
water supplies, acquisition of railroad properties 
for the construction of a civic centre, bridge and 
river inipiovements, construction and extension 
of sewers, and additional school buildings. In 
1929 an agi cement was reached between the city 
authorities and the four principal railways 
(Santa Fe, Saint Louis-San Francisco, Rock Is- 
land, and Missouri-Kansas-Tcxas) for the reloca- 
tion and elevation of tracks and the construction 
of a union station costing $2,000,000. The value 
of building permits in 1927 was $10,621,206 and 
of bank clearings in 1928, $1,668,022,000. The 
assessed valuation of property in 1928 was $121,- 
976,196; the net debt amounted to $21,616,537. 

OLCZEWSKA, Mabia (1892- ). Stage- 

name of Maria Berchtenbreiter, a German 
dramatic mezzo-soprano, born at Augsburg. She 
began her career as a singer in operetta, then 
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sang at the opera in Leipzig (1920-23), and 
in 1926 became a member of the Staatsoper in 
Vienna, being heard frequently as guest at im- 
portant German opera houses. She made her 
American di^but with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in the title r61c of Carmen (Oct. 31, 1928). 
Her interpretations of Wagner have won the 
highest praise. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS, IN the United 
States. The United States has been slow in 
adopting old-age pensions. The proportion of 
aged persons in its population was considerably 
smaller than in some of the older countries; 
and its largely agricultural population did not 
show the evils of indigent old age so quickly 
as those of more thickly populated areas. Up 
to 1913, practically the only measures that had 
been taken to relieve the hardships of the old 
age of workmen were those of railroads and 
large industrial concerns, which provided for 
the retirement with pension of their own em- 
ployees, usually at the age of 65. In most cases, 
no contributions from the beneficiaries were le- 
quired. 

The tiade unions objected to this method 
of provision. The employer admitted no legal 
claim to a pension and retained the right to 
withdraw the pension offer if an employee 
was guilty of misconduct, which discouraged 
strikes and lied the worker’s hands. Old-age 
insurance was oflered by a very few trade 
unions and a few fraternal organizations. The 
pensioning of municipal, State, and Federal 
emplo.\ ees, though growing, was still quite 
limited. Retirement funds tor teachers, police- 
men, and firemen, however, were becoming com- 
mon Some provision for old-age insurance 
through savings banks had been made in Massa- 
chusetts in 1908 and in Wisconsin in 1911, but 
the only comprehensive system was that of mili- 
tary and naval pensions; and m not one of the 
public Tiieasures was the lower-paid and most 
needy class of workers piovided for. 

In 1920 Congress passed a bill providing for 
the retirement of employees in the Civil 8er\ice, 
under wdiieh contributions by employees to the 
extent of 2^2 per cent of their basic compensa- 
tion, and retiiement at 70 after 16 years of 
service, were compulsoiy, and old-age and total- 
disability pensions were gi anted in latio to con- 
tribution and length of service. Beyond the 
unsuccessful launching of the Old-age Pension 
Bill in Ohio in 1917, nothing had been accom- 
plished up to this time in the way of old-age 
pensions proper; but inteiest had by no means 
been dormant. In 1921-22 it gained impetus; 
labor organizations, church bodies, and indus- 
trial leaders took up the ciy; in that year, old- 
age pension acts, of varying nature, were intio- 
duced in 16 State Jx^gislatures and in Congress 
Definite results came in 1923, when State laws 
for old-age assistance weie passed in Montana, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania 

The Nevada law lequired that applicants be 
at least 60 years of age, citizens of the United 
States for at least 15 years, and residents of tlie 
State for at least 10 years. The income of bene- 
ficiaries from pension and all other sources was 
not to exceed $1 per day. Those who had cliil- 
dren capable of and responsible for support, also 
those who owned property exceeding $3000, were 
excluded This act w’as repealed, howcvei, in 
1925 and another substituted in the same yeai 
which made the pensioning of aged persons 
voluntary. Decisions were to rest with the 
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county commiBsioners, and the age limit was 
raised from 60 to 65 years. The act in 1929 
was not being enfoiced. 

The Montana law, like the amended Nevada 
code, placed the supervision of the act in the 
hands of county commissioners. Pensioners were 
to be 70 years old with incomes below $300 a 
year. Pensioners had to be citizens of the 
United States for 15 years and residents of the 
State for the same length of time. The maxi- 
mum pension was fixed at $25 a month. At 
the end of 1926, 37 of the 56 counties were 
paying pensions to 448 persons. The cost of 
the pensions was $16 07 monthly on the average. 
The Pennsylvania law was similar to the Mon- 
tana statute except that it fixed the pension at 
$1 per day. The law was to be administered 
for the State by a State commission and, in the 
counties, local boards were to be responsible for 
the enforcement of the act. The law was im- 
mediately contested in the courts and in 1924 
the Dauphin County Court found the act uncon- 
stitutional. The next year, the State Supreme 
Court, on the ground that the act provided for 
legislative appiopriations for charitable pur- 
poses, affirmed the decision of the lower court. 
Wisconsin passed a law similar to the Montana 
act in 1925 and placed administration in the 
hands of the counties. In 1927, when the law 
was in operation in four counties, 295 persons 
were being supported on pension rolls, at an an- 
nual ex])enditure of $50,000. The average pen- 
sion amounted to $19 20 per month. By 1929 
two other counties had adopted the system. 
In 1926 Kentucky passed a similar law, placing 
administration in the hands of county authori- 
ties. By 1929 none of the counties had seen fit 
to inaugurate the systeni. In 1927 Colorado 
and Maiyland passed laws like the Wisconsin 
and Montana statutes, but by 1929 no action 
had yet been taken by any of the counties. 
Alaska passed a law in 1915 (amended 1923) 
giving to any pioneer, who had reached the age 
of 05 and had resided in the territory for 15 
years or more since 1905, a monthly pension of 
$25 for men and $45 for W'ornen. 

Massachusetts sought to cope with the problem 
of dejiendent old age by passing a law in 1908 
authorizing savings banks to sell life-insurance 
and annuity jiolieies; but at the end of 1927, 
the number of annuity contracts in force was 
only 513 The 1928 Legislature of this State 
created the Public Bequest Commission that was 
authorized to rec('i\e donations for the pension- 
ing of aged pet sons. Disbursements from the 
fund wete to be made fiom income only after 
the piincipal had reached $500,000. 

With the year 1928, largely as a result of the 
formation of the American Association for Old 
Age Secuiity, agitation for the ])enaioning of 
aged persons took on a new impetus in the United 
States. As a lesult of the increase in longevity, 
with a declining birthrate, and because the 
mechanization of industry was placing con- 
stantly a greati'r ])remium on youth, it was be- 
coming apparent that the care of aged dependent 
}>ersoris was one of the chief social problems 
Irefore the American people. It was being esti- 
mated that at least 1,800,000 persons over 65 
(or two out of every five) were destitute or had 
to depend upon relatives, friends, or public and 
private chaiitable relief. As a result of this 
movement, the year 192il saw a great variety 
of old-age pension bills being introduced in the 
State legislatures. In Arkansas, California, 


Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming, such bills had been introduced. It 
was expected that at least Oklahoma and Min- 
nesota would pass laws. In the latter State, 
the Senate had approved the standard bill by 
a vote of 61 to 1. 

Other Countries. The movement for old- 
age protection was not more than 25 years old, 
yet the year 1929 saw more than one-third of 
the entire population of the world and more than 
half the civilized nations with one kind or an- 
other of governmental systems of old-age secur- 
ity. China, India, and the United States alone 
were the only large countries without some pro- 
gramme for the care of superannuated wage- 
earners. At least 39 foreign countries had 
passed legislation for the protection of all or cer- 
tain classes of their aged populations. In 20 
of these, the pension sell ernes were based on the 
contributory basis; in 12, the scheme was non- 
contributoiy (as in those States of the United 
States where laws were already in operation) ; 
in 1, the scheme was an exclusive voluntary in- 
suranw scheme. In most countries, the pension- 
able age ranged from CO to 65; 5 nations retired 
their male pensioners at 70; 1 (Newfoundland) 
paid pensions to males at 75. 

The following countries had compulsory con- 
tributory old-age pension laws: Austiia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia (for postal and telegiaph em- 
ployees only), Biazil (lailioad employees only), 
Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba (railroad employees only), 
Czechoslovakia, France, Ceimany, Ureat Britain, 
Greece, Iceland (certain classes only), Italy, 
Luxembuig, the Netherlands, Poland (salaiied 
workers only), Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Jugo- 
slavia, Ilungaiy, Sjiain, Sweden, Swilzeiland, 
Uruguay. In the following countries, the State, 
as well as the employeis and the workers, make 
contributions to the funds. Belgium, Biazil, 
Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Iceland, Portugal, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Spam, Switzerland. In the fol- 
lowing countries, the State paid the pensions* 
Australia, Canada, Coidoba (Argentina), Den- 
mark, Finland, Greenland, Iiish Fiee State, 
Guernsey, Mendoza (Aigentina), New Zealand, 
Noiway, Newfoundland, South Africa. 

In Canada, where the Dominion government 
matched the conti ibutions of the provinces (simi- 
lar to the American system of Federal giants- 
in-aid), the following provinces by 1929 already 
had pension schemes in opei atioii : British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Yukon, Alberta, 
and Ontario. In Japan, the voluntary insurance 
scheme prevailed. See Soc ial Insurance. 

Bibliography. An outstanding book on the 
subject of old-age pensions is the Challenge of 
the Aged, by Abraham Epstein (New York, 
1928). The author whose picvious woik. Facing 
Old Age (New York, 1922), had attracted at- 
tention, was the secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Old-age Security and credit for the 
intelligent campaign being waged in the United 
States after 1928 must go largely to him, and his 
enlightened board of directors. It is significant 
to note that organized philanthropy made no ef- 
fort to aid the movement. 

OLDS, Robert Edwin (1876- ). An 

American lawyer and Under-Secretary of State 
He was born at Duluth, Minn., and was graduated 
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from Hsirvard {summa cum laude, 1897, and 
LL.B., 1900) . He practiced law at St. Paul until 
1917. During the World War and until 1921, he 
was in the service of the American Ked Cross in 
Europe. In 1923-25 he was American member of 
the Arbitration Tribunal to adjust claims be- 
tween the United States and Great Bi itaiii under 
the treaty of 1910; and in 1924-25 he was a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations commission to report 
a plan in iiitei national coopciation for disaster 
relief. He was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1925, and Under-Scci etary of State in 
1927, lesigning in 1928. In 1925 he supervised 
the negotiations of the United States with Mexico 
in legal d to alien land and petroleum legislation. 
In 1929 he was apiuniited by the Reparations 
Commission as its Aniciican citizen menilH*r. 

OLIVER, Sir Thomas (1853- ). A Brit- 

ish physician bom in Ayrshire, Scotland, identi- 
fied especially with occupational hygiene and the 
])i(?vention and tioatment of occupational dis- 
eases. Educated at Glasgow Univeisity, he 
piacticed at Newcastle on Tyne, and was suc- 
cessnely professor of physiology and of the 
piacticc of medicine and president of the Dur- 
ham College of IkTcdicine Ills book, Diseases of 
Ovcupaiioti^ was published in 1908 and in the 
same veai he was knighted. Ills monograph. 
Lead Poisnuitigy ajipeaied in 1914. Since 1902 
he has edited the publication, Dangeious Trades^ 
and for many ^eais he was the medic-al expeit 
to the Dangerous Tindes Commission He has 
eontnbnted the ai tides on occuiiational disease 
to nunieious standaid lefeicnce woiks and has 
leceiNTd many lioiiois fiom goyemmeiits and 
societies, foi Ins ser\ices in this field. 

OLMSTED, Fredlukmv Law (1870- ). 

An Aineiican landscape architect (see VoL. 
X\dT). Fiom 1902 to 1917, he yyas landscape 
aichitect for the Baltiinoie Paik Commission 
and after 1008, lajidscape architect for the Sage 
Foundation Homes Company, Forest ITilla, la, I. 
He was professor of landscape architecture at 
Jlary.iTd Ciiiycrsity, 1003—14, a member of the 
National Commission of Fine Aits, and chairman 
of the Evecutne Committee of the National 
Conference on ('ity Planning from 1910 to 1919, 
and goyeinor of the Amei lean City Planning 
Institute. In 1917-18 he was a inemher of the 
CommisHion on Emeigency Constiuction of the 
War Industries Board and during the same 
peiiod, manager of the toyvn-planiiing division 
of the Ignited States Housing Coiporation. Since 
1920 he has been a member of the National 
Capital Paik and Planning Commission. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. The modern revival of 
the Olympic Games which played such a pic- 
tuiesque part in the history of ancient athletic 
Greece was due to the indefatigable efforts of 
one man, Baron Pierre de Coubertin, of France. 
Baron de Coubertin launched his campaign in 
1892 with a colorful description of the classic 
Olympiads which he distributed among the lead- 
ing jiress associations of the world. For a long 
time the lack of 1 espouse to this appeal was most 
discouraging, but first the United States and 
then Great Britain expressed their desire to co- 
operate and eventually the Baron’s goal was 
attained in 1890 when the first modern Olym- 
pics were held, in a most appropriate setting, at 
Athens, Greece Since that date, the Olympics 
have been staged every four years with the ex- 
ception of the period of the World War, 1912- 
20, at the following places: Paris (1900), St. 
Louis (1904), Athens (special,1906), London 


(1908), Stockholm (1912), Antwerp (1920), 
Paris (1924), Amsterdam (1928). The Olym- 
piad for 1932 has been arranged for at Los 
Angeles. 

The athletes of the United States were in- 
variably returned the winners in each Olympiad 
until that of 1928, when their supremacy was 
seriously disputed by the German contestants. 
The United States retained its laurels in track 
and field contests and swimming, but the of- 
ficial check-up of the results in all branches 
of competition revealed that the Germans had 
secured a total of 45^ points, as against the 
United States’ 39. 

The growth in popularity of the Olympics 
throughout the whole world can be traced by 
the steady increase in the number of countries 
represented in the various Olympiads. From 
a mere handful of nations as participants in 
those first games at Athens, the 1928 Olympics 
found 33 different countries contesting. The 
1928 reviy’^al also was noteworthy as marking 
the first time that women had held their com- 
petitions in conjunction with the men. 

A comprehensive survey of the outstanding 
achievements in the various Olymfnads, together 
with a comparison of the winning staiidaids set 
in the several events, would be of much interest 
but would require more space than is available. 
It is only possible to point out a few striking 
illustrations of the progiess attained. In 1890, 
for example, T. E. Burke, United States, cap- 
tured the popular lOO-meter-dash event in 12 
seconds ; whereas, four years later, F. W. Jarvis, 
United States, ran the distance 111 10% seconds, 
this time being equaled in 1908, 1912, 1920, and 
1928. E. II. Flack, Great Britain, covered 800 
meters in 2 minutes, 11 seconds in 1896, but 
D. A. G. Lowe, Great Britain, lowered this to 

1 minute, 51% seconds in 1928. More interesting 
still is the statistical history of the 1500-meter 
run. In 1890 Flack, Great Britain, sped this 
stretch in 4 minutes, 33% seconds, whereas, in 
1928 H. E. I^rva, Finland, covered the same 
ground in 3 minutes, 53% seconds, clipping the 
old time by almost a minute 

The one Olympic e\ent v-hich peihaps ha®! a 
wider appeal than any other is the Marathon, the 
thrill and tiagedy afforded by the hmtoiic story 
of that first runner, Philippides, leaving its 
deep impress upon each succeeding gcneiation 
of sports lovers Fittingly enouijh, the winner 
of the first model n Marathon in 1890 was R. Loues, 
a Gieek, whose time for the 20 miles, 385 yards was 

2 hours, 55 minutes, 20 seconds By another va- 
gary of fate, the victor in the 1928 Marathon was 
El Ouafi, from Algiers, just across the Mediter- 
ranean from the shores of Gieece. El Ouafi, who 
ran under the colors of France, negotiated the 
distance in 2 hours, 32 minutes, 57 seconds, the 
second-best time ever made in this event A 
throng of 40,000 packed the Amsterdam stadium 
to acclaim the triumphant finish of El Ouafi. 

Reference has been made to the amazing prog- 
ress made in establishing new records at the 
various Olympic Games and it would seem 
essential to enumerate here the standards offi- 
cially accepted for track and field events. 

Five men hold jointly the record for the 100- 
meter dash — 10.6 seconds. They are D. F. Lip- 
pincott (U S., 1912), H. M. Abrahams (Great 
Britain, 1924), Percy Williams (Canada, 1928), 
R. F. McAllister (U. S., 1928), J. E. London 
(Great Britain, 1928). 

The 200-meter-run record of 21.0 seconds, set 
by A. Hahn (U. S.) at St. Louis in 1904, stood 
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for twenty years, or until J. V. Scholz (U. S.) 
tied it at Pans in 1924. Herman Kornie (Ger- 
many) accomplished the same time at Amster- 
dam in 1928. 

The holders of other important records follow: 
400-mcter run, 47.6 seconds, E. H. Liddell (Great 
Britain), Paris, 1924; 800-meter run, 1 minute, 
51% seconds, D. G. A. Lowe (Great Britain), 
Amsterdam, 1928; 1500-meter run, 3 minutes, 
63% seconds, H. E. Larva (Finland), Amster- 
dam, 1928; 6000-meter run, 14 minutes, 31.2 
seconds, Paavo Nurmi (Finland), Paris, 1924; 
10,000-meter run, 30 minutes, 18% seconds, 
Paavo Nurmi (Finland), Amsterdam, 1928; 
10,000-meter walk, 46 minutes, 28.4 seconds, G. 
H. Goulding (Canada), Stockholm, 1912; 110- 
meter huidles, 14% seconds. Weigh tinan-Smith 
(So. Africa), Amsterdam, 1928; 400-metcr hur- 
dles, 62% seconds. Lord Burghley (Great Brit- 
ain) and F. M. Taylor (U. S.), Amsterdam, 
1928; running high jump, 6 feet, 6 inches, H. 
M. Osborn (U. S.), Pans, 1924; running broad 
jump, Edward B. Hamm (U. S.), 25 feet, 4% 
inches, Amsterdam, 1928; hop, step, and jump, 
50 feet, 11 Vi inches, A. W. Winter (Australia), 
Paris, 1924, pole vault, 13 feet, 9% inches, Sabin 
W. Carr (U. S.), Amsterdam, 1928; discus 
throw, 155 feet, 2i%fj inches, C. L. Houser 
(U. S.), Amsterdam, 1928; javelin throw, 218 
feet, G% inches, E. H. Lundquist (Sweden), 
Amsterdam, 1928; 16-pound shot, 52 feet, l %(5 
inch, John Kuck (U. S ), Amsteidam, 1928; 16- 
pound hammer, 179 feet, 8.4 inches, M. J. Mc- 
Grath (U. S.), Stockholm, 1912; 56-pound 
weight, 36 feet, 11% inches, P. J. McDonald 
(U. S ), Antwerp, 1920; pentathlon, 14 points, 
E. R. T^htonen (Finland), Antwerp, 1920; 
decathlon, 8053.290 points, Paavo Yrjola (Fin- 
land), Amsterdam, 1928. 

Aside from the United States and Germany, 
other nations to score points in the leading 
events at the Amsterdam Olympics were; Hol- 
land, 34%; Italy, 33%; Sweden, 32V^; Fin- 
land, 25; Great Britain, 18; France, 16; Ar- 
gentina, 12%. 

The women’s track-and-field competitions at 
Amsterdam resulted in a triumph for Canada, 
with the United States second and Germany 
thiid The winter sports were won by Norway, 
the United States being second and Sweden 
thiid. In lacrosse, a triple tie existed among the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 

The team records in the 1928 Olympic con- 
tests were. 

Track and field — United States, first; Finland, sec- 
ond, Great Britain, third, Germany, fourth, Sweden, 
fifth, Canada, bixth 

Rowinjf — United States, first, Great Britain, sec- 
ond, Switzerland, third, Italy, fourth, Germany, fifth; 
Australia, sixth 

Swimming — United States, first; Germany, second; 
Great Britain, third; Sweden and Holland, tied for 
fourth, Japan, sixth. 

Boxing — Argentina and Italy, tied for first: United 
States, third, Holland, fourth; Sweden, fifth. New Zea- 
land and Hungary, tied for sixth 

Catch-as-catch-can wrestling — Finland, first, Sweden, 
second; Switzerland, third, United States, fourth; 
Canada, fifth. 

Greco-Roman wrestling — Germany, first, Finland, 
second, Switzerland, third, Hungary, fourth; Estonia, 
fifth , Egypt, sixth. 

Fencing' — Italy, first; France, second: Hungary, 
third, Germany, fourth; United States, fifth; Argen- 
tina, sixth 

Gymnastics — Switzerland, first: OzcchosloTakia, sec- 
end, Jugoslavia, third, France, fourth, Finland, fifth; 
Italy, sixth 

Yachting — Norway first , Sweden, second ; Denmark, 
third; Holland, fourth, Estonia, fifth; Finland, sixth. 

Cycling — Holland, first, Denmark, second, Great 
Britain, third, France, fourth; Italy, fifth. 


Modern pentathlon — Sweden, first ; Germany, sec- 
ond, Holland, third; Italy, fourth, Finland, fifth; Grout 
Britain, sixth. 

Equestrian sports — Holland and Poland, tied for 
first; Germany and Spam, tied for third; Sweden, 
fifth; Norwi^, sixth. 

Soccer — Uruguay, first; Argentina, second; Italy, 
third; Spain, fourth. 

Field hockey — British India, first; Holland, second, 
Germany, third; Belgium, fourth 

Weight bfting — Germany, first; France, second, Aus- 
tria, third; Italy, fourth, Egypt, fifth, Estonia, sixth. 

OMAJHA. The largest city of Nebraska. The 
population rose from 156,231 in 1910 to 191,601 
in 1920 and to 222,800, in 1928, by estimate of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. A coinjirchen- 
sive zoning ordinance was adopted in 1920. In 
the same year, the Metropolitan Utilities District, 
controlling the city -owned gas and water sys- 
tems, was organized with plant equipment valued 
at $13,000,000. In 1928 the city had 520 miles 
of water mains and 460 miles of gas mains, of 
the 1100 miles of streets, 457 miles were paved. 
The school -building piogramme since 1923 has 
included the election of the new Technical High 
School at a cost of $3,500,000; the North High 
School at a cost of $750,000; the Benson 
High School at a cost of $700,000; and a $718,- 
000 addition to the South High School. The 
construction of elemental y schools and imjirove- 
ments rejiresent an cxi)cnditnre of $5,000,000. 
Omaha holds second place among the live-stock 
markets of the United States. Its 14 meat-pack- 
ing plants consume about 65 per cent of the 
butcher stock received; the oiitjnit of meats and 
other packing-house products is valued at approx- 
imately $200,000,000 a year. The Live Stock 
Exchange costing $1,000,000 and a $750,000 
traffic viaduct have been constructed; facilities 
for receiving motor-truck shipments of live stock, 
which total nearly 2,000,000 head annually, 
also have been improved. The Omaha municipal 
airport, comprising 200 acres, is the cential aii- 
port on the New York-San Francisco air lonte 
and a terminus on tlie Omaha-Kansas City loute. 
On Nov. 6, 1928, the city voted bonds amount- 
ing to $250,000 tor the improvement of the facili- 
ties of the field. Building construction lias been 
active. Among the struetuies elected since 1924 
are the Omaha Bee-News Building, Union State 
Bank Building, Medical Arts Building, Jewish 
Community Centie, Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, 
Knights of Columbus Home, and the Paxton 
Hotel. In 1928 the Joslyn Memoiial Building, 
a $3,000,000 headquarters for musical, art, and 
cultural organizations, and the Union Bus Depot 
were under construction. An agreement was 
reached in 1929 for the combination of the two 
separate hut adjacent passenger terminals of the 
Union Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railways as a joint terminal to cost $4,200,000. 
In 1925, 15,463 persons were employed in the 
city’s industrial establishments and received 
$21,048,000 in wages; the value of products 
manufactured was $339,004,000. Bank clearings 
in 1928 amounted to $2,311,913,000. The as- 
sessed v^aluation of property in 1927 was $342,- 
322,000; the net debt was $33,231,000. 

OMAN. See Arabia. 

ONCXEN, Onk'cn, Hermann (1869- ). 

A German historian and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin (since 1928). He contributed 
largely to the World War literature of his coun- 
try. Among his works are Amertka und dir 
grossen Machte: Historiach-politische Aufsatze 
(1914); Daa alte und daa neue Mittelenropa 
(Ifin); Oeher den Zuaammenhang von inn ever 
und Aeuaaercr PoUtik (1918); Weltgeachichte 
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tmd Veraailler Fricde (1921); Die Utopie dea 
Thomas Mores und das MachUprohlem in der 
Staatalehre (1921); kitaaisnation und KuliUr- 
nation (1922) ; Lassalle (1922) ; Die historiache 
Rhetn-pohtik der Franzosen (1922) ; Aus Rankes 
Fruhzeit (1922) ; Die Rheinpohtik Kaiser Napo- 
Irons IIT, 18G5-lly und der Ursprung des KriegeSy 
1870-71 (1926). 

O’NEILL, Eugene (Gladstone) (1888- ). 

An American playwright, boin in New York 
City, the son of James O’Neill, a celebrated 
actor. He was educated at De La Salle Insti- 
tute and Princeton (1906-07) and Harvard 
(1914-15) univei Bities. In 1909 he went to San 
Francisco and thence to Central Ameiioa on a 
gold-prospecting venture. After 1914, devoting 
himself to playwriting, he jiioduced The Moon 
of ihe Carxhhees and Other Plays of the Sea 
(1919) ; Beyond the Eorizouy a tiagedy in six 
acts (1919); Thirst and Other Plays (1914); 
Emperor Jones^ an extiaoidinary monologue de- 
picting the psychology of feai ; DxffWeni (1921) ; 
The Straw (1921 ) ; Gold (1921 ) ; Anna Chriatte 
(1922); The First Man and The Hairy Ape 
(1922); The Fountain (1923) ; Welded and All 
Ood's Chillun^s Got Wings (1924) ; Jiesire Under 
the Elms (1924); Mareo Millions (1924); The 
Great God Bioum (1925) ; Lazaius Laughed 
(1926) ; The Strange Interlude (1927) ; Dynamo 
(1928). He is among the outstanding American 
diamatists. 8onie of his plays have been pro- 
duced in Euiope. Consult Studies on Sun Plays 
of Eugene O'Feilly by Alan 1). Mickle (1929). 

O’NEILL, Norman (1875- ). A British 

com]>oscr and conductoi, boin in London. After 
studying with Hr. A. Someiwell during 1890-93, 
he went to Fianhfort, completing hia studies at 
Hoch's Conseivatoiy under 1. Knorr in 1897. 
Til 1908 he became musical director of the Hay- 
maiket Tlicatie, in London, wduch i)ost he has 
held since then, with the interruption of one 
season at the St. James Theatre (1919-20), 
In 1919 he was elected treasurer of the Royal 
Philhaimonic Society, and in 1924 joined the 
staff of the Royal Academy of Music as profes- 
soi of composition. As a composer, he is best 
known for the excellent quality of his incidental 
music to many plays, including Hamlet; Mac- 
hcih; King J^ear; Julius Cersar; The Merchant 
of Venice; Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird; and Philips’s 
The Lost Heir, He also wrote two overtures. 
In Aulumn and In Spring Time, Scotch 
Rhapsody; a set. Miniatures, for small orches- 
tra; Woldemar, a fantasy for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra; La hello dame sans merci, for baritone 
and orchestra; a piano quintet, a ’cello sonata, 
and other chambei music. 

ONIEGIN, SiGRiD (1891- ). A cele- 

brated Geirnan dramatic mezzo-soprano, born of 
German parents in Stockholm. She was bi ought 
up in Wiesbaden, studied singing with Resz and 
Weiss in Frankfort, and later with di Raiiieri 
in Milan, and made her d^but as a concert 
singer in Leipzig in 1912, under her maiden 
name, Hoffmann. The same year, she married 
Eugen Oniegin, a talented composer and excel- 
lent pianist, who traveled with her as her ac- 
companist until his death in 1919. She made 
her d^but m opera in Stuttgart, and in 1919 
became a regular member of the Nationaloper in 
Munich. Since her Ameiican debut at the 
Metropolitan Ojicra House as Amneris {Aida, 
Nov. 22, 1922), she has been a great favorite 
there. In 1920 she married the Munich physi- 
cian, Fritz Pentzold. 


ONTABIO. A Canadian province, with an 
area of 407,262 squaie miles, of which 365,880 
square miles are land area. Population in 1911, 
2,527,292; in 1921, 2,933,662, or a gain of 16 
per cent; estimated in 1927, 3,187,000; and in 
1929, 3,271,300. In 1921 the rural population 
made up 41.8 per cent of the total, as compared 
with 47.4 per cent in 1911. The male population 
numbered 1,481,890; female, 1,451,772, in 1921. 
The leading cities, with their populations in 

1926, were- Toronto, 556,691 (381,833 in 1911 ) , 
Ottawa, the capital of Canada, 119,254 (87,062 
in 1911); Hamilton, 114,151 in 1921 (81,969 
in 1911); London, 60,959 in 1921 (46,300 in 
1911). 

Industry. While agriculture is the leading 
activity of the province, it is evident that by 
no means all its possibilities are yet exploited 
Only 14,000,000 acres were under cultivation 111 
1928 and it is estimated that northern Oiitaiio 
alone contains some 20,000,000 acres leady foi 
the plow. Diversihed farming, including daiij- 
ing, is becoming the rule. In 1927, 10,434,401 
acres were under field ciops; the more important 
were hay and clover, 3,382,722 acres ; oats, 2,689,- 
295; wheat, 870,957; there are also considerable 
yields of barley, peas, corn, fodder corn, sugar 
beets, and other root crops. The total value 
was $261,264,000 ($196,220,000 in 1914). The 
growing attention accorded dairying and the 
meat industry is indicated in the increase of 
live stock. Cattle in 1927 numbeied 2,714,954 
and 2,601,086 in 1913; sheep in 1927 and in 1913 
were 956,267 and 705,848. The number of swine 
in 1927 was 1,883,177. In 1927 there were 1040 
creameries and factories wiiich produced piod- 
ucts valued at $73,482,546 (about $18,000,000 in 
1910). Fruit culture, paiticularly apples, and 
the production of tobacco and sugar beets are 
rapidly spreading in the southern districts. In 
1926 all agricultuial products for the province 
were valued at $482,481,000, the total foi the 
Hominion being $1,068,175,000. Faimeis’ organ- 
izations arc widely prevalent, and many of them 
concern themselves seriously with the problem 
of cooperative marketing. Such plans for the 
dairymeu and fruit giowers receive the support 
of the Government. Attention also was directed 
by an interested agricultural ministry to the 
necessity of creating cooperative credit societies. 
Other industries yielded, fisheries, in 1920, 
$3,152,193, made up of fresh-watei catches of 
herring, pickeiel, pike, trout, and whitefish; 
forest products iu 1926, $32,146,671, made up of 
lumber, shingles, and lath. In the inanufacture 
of pulp and the luoduction of papei, Ontario 
was second to Quebec. For 1926 pulp worth 
$38,008,752 was pioduced. 

In mining activities in 1927, Ontario led all 
the other provinces. Figures foi metallic pio- 
duction for 1927 weie- Gold, $33,627,000; siWer, 
$5,230,402; nickel, $6,674,448; copper, $2,832,- 
536; total, including all otheis, $6^X766, 450. 
Nonmetallic minerals, including natural gas, 
crude petroleum, structural materials, and clay 
products, vielded $27,073,119. Grand total for 

1927, $90,283,447; for 1911, $42,790,162. The 
estimate for 1928 was $100,000,000 Under the 
active administration of the Hydroelectric Com- 
mission, the extension of the use of water power 
for energy went on. By 1929, 558 municipal- 
ities were being served. Revenues for 192(3 were 
$22,677,999, and costs of maintenance, etc , to- 
gether with the sinking fund, $20,343,231 ; this 
left a surplus of $2,334,768. (Revenues for 1013 
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were The growth of this experi- 

ment in public ownership may be gathered from 
the following 1910* horse power, 750; munici- 
palities and townships, 10; 1926: horse power 
used, 536,119, municipalities, etc., 249. Total 
assets of the commission and the municipalities, 
in 1913, $11,907,826; m 1926, $82,739,409. 

Many projects are under way, one of the most 
important is the Chippewa Canal scheme which 
was completed in 1925 and produces 522,790 
horse power at a construction cost estimated at 
$76,302,489. This plan, because of its ambitious 
nature, aroused discussion of a very controver- 
sial character. 

In 1926 there were 9457 industrial establish- 
ments (8001 in 1910), capitalized at $1,985,- 
165,921, and employing 280,351 workers (238,817 
in 1910). Cost of materials were $908,044,673 
and the value of the output was $1,677,933,504 
($579,810,225 in 1910). Leading industries are 
machinery, building construction, milling, pack- 
ing, leather, boot and shoe production, hosiery, 
and rubber pioducts. 

Trade and Communications. In 1926 there 
were 10,870 miles of railway, as compared with 
9000 in 1913. In 1925 theie were 1,241,047 
miles of telephone wire and 511,286 telephones in 
1926. In 1926-27 exports amounted to $514,- 
395,535 ($132,756,532 in 1913) and imports to 
$518,815,245 ($301,651,328 in 1913). 

Government. For 1913-14 revenues and ex- 
penditures were $11,121,382 and $11,819,311; by 
1927-28 they had become $55,790,000 and $55,- 
613,000. The Dominion subsidy and receipts 
fiom lands and forests have shown no increase, 
but new revenues were derived from succession 
duties and corporation taxes. The diiect lia- 
bilities of the pioviiice by 1926 had risen to 
$366,629,582. Under an act of 1921, the province 
was empowerd to enter the banking business 
for the cairying of savings accounts and life- 
insurance business. The puipose was the ap- 
plication of such funds towaid agricultural 
credits. There were, in 1927-28, 7581 elementary 
and seeondaiy schools attended by 725,085 
pupils (518,605 pupils in 1911). The 1926 
budget bore $10,516,440 for education ($842,278 
in 1912). Total expenditures on education, pro- 
vincial and local, in 1912, $13,492,108; in 1927, 
$48,602,727. The provincial university, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, was attended by 5480 students 
in 1925-26. Women were granted the ballot in 
1918 and permitted to stand for the piovincial 
Ivegislaturc. In the Dominion Parliament, the 
repi eseiitation is House of Commons, 82; 
Senate, 24. 

OPIE, Kugene Lindsay (1873- ). An 

American pathologist (see VoL. XVII). During 
the World War, he served m the U. S. Army 
Medical Corjis in France, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant colonel He left Washington Univer- 
sity in 1923 to become professor and head of the 
pathology department at the University of Penii- 
sylvama and director of laboratories at the 
Henry Phipps Institute there. He was engaged 
in a study of trench fever, pneumonia, and in- 
fluenza from 1917 to 1919 and of immunity and 
tuberculosis after 1920. In 1921 he published 
Epidemic Respiraiort/ Disease. 

OPPENHEIM, E Phillips ( 1 866- ) . An 

English author educated at the Wyggeston Gram- 
mar school, Leicester, who published his 107th 
novel in 1928 His novels, which are mostly 
stories of adventure, include The Lighted Way 
(1912) , The Kingdom of the Blind (1917) ; The 


Great Impersonation (1920) ; The Great Prince 
Rhan (1922); The Evil Shepherd (1923); The 
Wrath to Come ( 1 924 ) ; The Golden Beast 
(1926); Miss Brown of Xyo (1927); and Jlfa- 
tomVs Vineyard (1928). 

OBANGE FBEE STATE. See Sourn Af- 

KicA, Union of. 

OBATOBIO. See Music. 

OBCHABDS. See Horticulture. 

OBDNANCE. The World War — greatest of 
international conflicts — had a correspondingly 
great effect on the development of implements of 
war, collectively called oidnaiice. The ingenuity 
of a nation fighting for existence, with its back 
to the wall, is stimulated to the utmost in devel- 
oping means for overeomiiig the common enemy. 

Science, engineering, and industry united in 
strenuous eiidcavois to make more effective the 
nation’s man power by supplementing it with 
every mechanical improvement over man him- 
self. Materiel, as contrasted with personnel, 
became to a greater and greater extent the deter- 
mining factor in warfare — hut another phase of 
the industrial revolution characteristic of the 
last century. Ordnance compi ises all the things 
the soldier fights with, as distinguished from tlie 
material things that merely provide him with 
a more or less comfortable existence, such as 
food, clothing, shoes, shelter, fuel, means of 
tiansportation, and so forth. The ordnance 
equipment of a modern army includes about 
1200 separate and distinct types of units, which 
111 their assembly require the manufacture of 
250,000 separate and distinct components. 

The infantryman requires shoulder rifles by 
the million; cartridges for them by the billion; 
light one-man automatic rifles by tens of thou- 
sands for use in tight places calling for shoit 
concerted bursts of fire; heavy machine guns 
by thousands for j)laying the continuous leaden 
stream of the modern machine-gun barrage; 
sensitive sights and rugged tiipods with eleva- 
tion and ti averse devices to insure placing the 
deadly hail with safety to his own advancing 
lines and maximum damage to the enemy; carts 
to carry his machine guns and water ]ac*kets to 
cool them, rifle grenades and rifle attachments 
to thiow them; explosive hand grenades for de- 
fense against enemy raiding parties and for mop- 
ping up trenches on the offensive; gas gienadcs 
for making enemy dugouts uninhabitable and 
Thermit grenades for fusing the breech mecha- 
nism of captured enemy cannon and machine 
guns, continued possession of which is doubt- 
ful; bayonets and bolos, trench knives, helmets, 
periscopes, range finders, etc., not to mention 
the “baby” 37-mm. cannon for wiping out hostile 
machine-gun nests and 3-inch trench mortars 
of simple yet most effective design. 

The artilleryman requires field pieces by the 
thousand for divisional artillery — the “75” gun 
and its companion piece, the 105-mm. howitzer; 
heavy pieces for corps artillery — the 4.7-inch 
gun and its companion piece, the 155-mm. 
howitzer; high-powered, medium-calibre pieces 
for army artillery — 155-mm. guns and 8-inch 
howitzers; 8-, 10-, 12- and 14-inch guns and 16- 
inch howitzers on railway mounts to reach the 
enemy’s back area; 16-inch guns on permanent 
barbette emplacements for coastal defense; self- 
propelled caterpillar mounts for all calibres 
from the 76-mm. gun to the 240-mm. howitzer, 
capable of negotiating steep grades, accompany- 
ing its tactical unit at all speeds and ready to 
go into action immediately on arrival at the 
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Photographs, Ordnance Department, United States Army 


UNITED STATES ARMY ORDNANCE 

1. Various Types of 6-inch Projectiles 

2. Projectile (Weight 2340 Pounds) and Powder Charge (850 Pounds) for 16-inch United States 

Urmx# film fnr Rana^ of 55 000 Yards 
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firing point and depart to safer regions immedi- 
ately after its mission is accomplished. For the 
effective use of his weapons, the artilleryman 
requires vast quantities of ammunition: shrap- 
nel, high-explosive shells, and gas shells by mil- 
lions of rounds, each an intricate mechanism in 
itself. 

The aviator requires stripped machine guns 
Bi^eded up to 1400 shots per minute, adjusted 
with inconceivable nicety to shoot between the 
rapidly revolving blades of his propeller; elec- 
tric heaters to prevent freezing of the lubricat- 


bly forward by 500-horse-power Liberty engines, 
crossing trench systems, shell craters and other 
obstacles by means of its powerful caterpillar 
track-laying mechanism — are needed. 

Pyrotechnics are drafted into war service to 
obtain communication among the various ele- 
ments of attacking waves, to smoke-screen 
^^ylight raids, to illuminate the immediate fore- 
ground and thereby prevent surprise night at- 
tacks, as well as to guide night-flying airmen 
to a safe landing on an otherwise unilluminated 
landing field. 
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ing system of his gun mechanism at high alti- 
tudes, shot counters to indicate the available 
amount of ammunition remaining; armor-pierc- 
ing bullets foi use against armored airplanes or 
in low-llying action against tanks, incendiary 
bullets to Ignite the gas contents of enemy cap- 
tive balloons and dirigibles; tracer bullets to 
assist in correcting his aim, ingenious sights to 
coTieet automatically foi the relative speed and 
diiection of his own jdarie and his taigct; air- 
plane bombs, from the small 25-pound-frag- 
nieiitation type for use against enemy troops, to 
the 4000-pound bomb for attack on battleships 
or foitified enemy positions; bomb sights to de- 
termine the proper instant for release, and re- 
lease mechanisms to carry his huge instruments 
of destruction with safety to himself and to 
release them accuiately in order to inflict the 
most damage on the enemy. 

To supplement the waves of attacking infan- 
try, light two-man tanks equijjped with a single 
machine gun; heavy tanks equipped with 37-mm. 
cannon and four machine guns — urged irresisti- 


The cost of cquipjiing a modern army with 
necessary amounts of up-to-date ordnance can 
be sensed from the estimates of 12^ billion 
dollais made for the e(jui])nient of the first five 
million American tioojis called to the colois dur- 
ing the War. The impetus given to ordnance 
design by that conflict has continued, inasmuch 
as the length of time in winch the United States 
was actively in the War did not permit the full 
development of many promising devices. W^hile 
accurate information in regard to advances in 
the field of ordnance design by other armies is 
not available, it can safely be assumed that they 
have made at least as much piogiess in this 
direction as a recent announcement indicates has 
been made in the United States Army. A gen- 
eral idea of the relative effectiveness of ordnance 
used during the War and that developed since 
the Armistice can be gained from the statement 
that in the United States Army, the new 75-mm. 
gun has twice tlic range of the French “75” 
used 111 lfll8; the new 4 7-inch gun has two and 
oiie-half times the range of the pre-war model 
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and fires a heavier projectile; the new 155-mm. 
gun outranges the French s^n of the same cali- 
bre used during the War, by nearly five miles; 
the largest aerial bomb effectively used during 
the War weighed only 400 pounds; the latest 
successful development weighs 4000 pounds and 
contains over a ton of explosive; the SO-calibre 
Huper-rnachine gun shoots a bullet weighing four 
times as much as the 0.30-calibre Browning 
and has three times the lange of the weapon 
used in the Wai ; the latest caterpillar mount 
for divisional artillery has attained a maximum 
speed of 30 miles on good roads, as contrasted 
with the 8- or 10-niile-per-hour maximum during 
the War. See Aktillery; Explosives; Guns, 
Naval; Projectile; Small Arms; Trench 
Warfare Material; Stratbqy and Tactics. 

OBE DEPOSITS. See Gboloot, under Eoo- 
nomtc (icology. 

OBEGON. The ninth State in size (06,699) 
square miles) and the thirty-fourth in popula- 
tion; capital, Salem. The population increased 
from 672,765 in 1910 to 783,389 in 1920, or 
by 16 4 per cent; estimated population 1928, 
902,000. 3’he number of whites increased from 
655,090 (1910) to 769,146 (1920); Indians de- 
creased in number from 5090 to 4590; Chinese, 
from 7363 to 3090; the number of Japanese in- 
ci eased from 3418 to 4151 ; of Negroes from 1492 
to 2144; and native whites from 552,089 to 666,- 
995. The foi eign-born white population decreased 
from 103,001 to 102,151. Both urban and rural 
populations mounted during the decade • the 
foinier fiom 307,060 to 391,019; the latter from 
3(55,705 to 392,370. The growth of the principal 
cities was as follows Portland (qv. ), from 
207,214 in 1910 to 258,288 in 1920; Astoiia, 
9599 to 14,027; Salem, 14,094 to 17,679 

Agriculture. As Oregon is one of the im- 
jKirtant giain-growing States, agricultural condi- 
tions have lelleeted tlie fluctuations in price and 
])iodiiction of grains during, and subsequent to, 
the World War. This situation is tieated in 
detail under Auriculiure, Cohn, Wheat, Bar- 
ley, etc. The number of farms inci eased 10 3 per 
cent, or fiom 45,502 in 1910 to 60,206 in 1920, 
and rose farther to 55,911 in 1925; the acreage 
in fauna increased from 11,685,110 to 13,542,318 
and to 14,130,847 (1925). The percentage of 
total land area in farms increased from 19 1 in 
1910 to 22.1 in 1920 and 23 1 in 1925. The total 
value of faim jiropeity rose by 55 pei cent or 
fiom $528,243,782 in 1910 to $818,.559,751 in 
1920, but diminished to $714,410,119 in 1925; 
the average value per farm was $11,609 in 
1910, $16,304 in 1920, and $12,778 in 1925. In 
interpreting these values, the inflation of the 
currency incident to the War is to be taken into 
consideration. Of the total numbei of farms 
in 1925, 45,887 were operated by owners; 618, 
by managers; and 9406, by tenants. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1910 were 37,796; 847; and 
6859 VVTiite farmers in 1920 numbered 49,633, 
compared with 44,875 in 1910; colored farmers 
numbered 573, compared with 627. Farms re- 
ported as under mortgage, 17,843 in 1920, num- 
liered 20,990 in 1925. The total number of cattle 
was 851,108 in 1920; 784,459 in 1925. Of these, 
280,411 in 1920 were dairy cows; 205,057 in 
1925. The number of swine was 260,778 in 1920; 
216,065 in 1925; the number of sheep was 2,002,- 
378 in 1920; 1,775,093 in 1925. The estimated 
production of the principal farm crops in 1928 
was as follows Corn, 2,952,000 bushels; wheat, 
23,318,000; oats, 10,944,000; barley, 3,675,000; 
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potatoes, 6,240,000; apples, 6,950,000; and hay, 
2,323,000 tons. Comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 598,000 bushels; wheat, 15,717,000; 
oats, 15,228,000; barley, 4,200,000; potatoes, 
6,750,000; and hay, 1,732,000 tons. 

Mining. The mineral resources of Oregon are 
not fully developed. Among the minerals pro- 
duced are sand and gravel, gold, copper, silver, 
cement, and stone. The production of gold, 
copper, and silver subsequent to 1914 was as 
shown in the table. In addition to the minerals 



Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Year 

Valued at 

Fine ounces 

Pounds 

1914 

$1,591,461 

142,552 

39,248 

1916 

1,902,179 

231,342 

3,581,886 

1918 

1,270,465 

107,323 

2,451,016 

1920 

1,017,490 

82,743 

2,355,276 

1921 

822,034 

42,120 

174,300 

1926 

273,759 

29,733 

41,504 

1928 

225,968 

30,924 

358,463 


mentioned above, the State also produces min- 
eral waters and small quantities of lime and 
platinum. The; total value of the mineral jirod- 
ucts in 1926 was $6,941,355, compared with 
$5,496,253 in 1920; $3,962,822 in 1919; $4,191,740 
in 1918; and $3,331,132 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Oregon is not one of the 
most important industrial States, hut its man- 
ufacturing activities are firmly established. In 
1920 there weie in the State four cities with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, fonning 38 4 per 
cent of the total population of the State; and 
in 1919 these reported 60 4 ])or cent of the 
State’s manufactured pioducts There were 
2246 manufacturing establishments in the State 
in 1909; 2707 m 1919; 1907 in 1925; and 1779 
in 1927 Wage earners in manufactories num- 
bered 58,559 in 1919, 5{),563 in 1925; and 61,- 
401 in 1927 The capital invested amounted to 
$89,081,873 in 1909 and $237,254,736 in 1919. 
The value of products amounted to $!)3,004,845 
in 1909; to $366,782,627 in 1919; to $352,763,- 
595 in 1925; and to $342,852,371 in 1927 The 
inciease in the value of products evidenced in 
1919 was in great measure due to changes in 
economic conditions brought about by the 
Wai and cannot be taken as an index of the 
growth of manufactures during the war period; 
but an increase in the average number of per- 
sons employed has clearly shown steady growth 
in the manufacturing activities of the State. 
The first industry in point of value of products 
is that relating to lumbei and timbei • these at- 
tained $30,200,000 in 1909; $95,2(J4,000 in 1919; 
$130,496,672 in 1925; $112,242,264 in. 1927. 
Floui-mill and gristmill products rank second 
in this respect, they were $8,891,000 in 1909; 
$42,550,000 in 1919; $28,179,224 in 1925; $21,- 
201,405 in 1927. Foundry and machine-shop 
products, high in rank, were valued at $3,135,000 
in 1909; $3,823,000 in 1914; $31,689,000 in 
1919; $8,273,299 in 1927. Slaughtering and 
meat packing, also important, had products 
valued at $5,880,000 in 1909, at $7,487,000 in 
1914; at $15,868,000 in 1919; and $15,310,566 in 
1927. The chief manufacturing city is Port- 
land; others are Astoria, Eugene, and Salem. 
In 1909 there were in Portland 649 manufactur- 
ing establishments, with a product valued at 
$46,861,000; 846 in 1919, with $196,380,000; in 
1927 products were valued at $146,973,636. 

Education. Effort to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency has continued without in- 
terruption. A compulsoiy-education law was 
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adopted by the people at the general election 
held in November, 1022. The history of the 
State is required to be taught in the schools, 
and there are also courses in moral instruction 
and physical education. In 1918 the Legisla- 
ture enacted a physical-education law making it 
mandatory that all pupils in the elementary and 
secondary schools receive physical training for 
an average of at least 20 minutes a day. Prog- 
ress was made during the decade in the rural 
schools and m nearly every county of the State 
consolidation was under way. The total num- 
ber of consolidations for elementary schools for 
1923 was 77, with an enrollment of 6585 pupils. 
Tn 1914 the State adopted a uniform system of 
standaids foi country and village schools. A 
movement for junior high schools developed. 
The Ijcgislature of 1919 established a State 
Board for Vocational Kducation and substantial 
progress ivas made in this field, in agriculture, 
home ccoiioinics, and technical tiaining The 
total enrollment in the elementary schools in 
1925-20 was 142,711; in the high schools, it was 
39,180; and the expendituie for public day 
schools was; ciiricnt, $14,782,738; outlays, 
$4,107,209. Illiteracy decreased from 2 2 per cent 
in 1910 to 18 per cent in 1920; m the native 
white ]) 0 ])ulation, it icmained at 0 5 per cent; 
among the foreign-born white, it decreased from 
5 9 to 5 4 per cent; among the Negro, it increased 
from 3 7 to 5 5 per cent 

Finance. State expenditures for the year 
end(‘d Sept 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, weie* for maintenance 
and Opel at ion ot go\ernincntnl dejiartmeiits, 
$1 1 970,091 (of which $442,844 was aid to local 
education), tor conducting public-service enter- 
prises, $37(59; for interest on debt, $2,900,480; 
ioi juMiiiaiicnt imjuovements, $7,182,048, total, 
$22 009,594 (of which $9,822,550 was for high- 
ways, $3,137,010 being for maintenance and $(>,- 
084,910 tor construction), He\enues were $22,- 
954,710 t)f this, piopeity and special taxes 
foiincd 20 4 pci cent, dcpai tinental earnings 
and chaigcs foi otficeis’ scrMcos, 5 8 pel cent; 
sales ot licenses and taxation of gasoline, 50.7 
per cent Iboperty valuation was $1,110,077,- 
349, State taxation thcicon, $5,280,824 Net 
State funded debt on Sejit 30, 1927, was $30,155,- 
029 Highway bonds outstanding weie $34,- 
400,750. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 the 
Repuhliean candidate for governor, Janies Withy- 
coinhe, was elected; the Demociats reelected 
Senator Chamherlain. An amendment to the 
constitution, ado])ted by a large inajoiity, pro- 
hibited tlie sale or manufactuie within the State 
of intoxicants, but pel nutted importations An 
amendment abolishing capital punishment also 
was adopted, but six years later, capital punish- 
ment was 1 (‘stored by vote of the people Women 
part I Cl pat (*d in the elections for the first time 
in ]91() Minor State oflictu’s only were chosen. 
In the piesidential voting of that year, Hughes 
recciv(»d 120,958 votes; Wilson, i20,125 The 
prohibition 8(‘ction of the constitution adopted 
m 1914 was amended to prohibit impoitation of 
intoxKuints into the State. An amendment em- 
powering the governor to veto single items in 
appropriation bills also was carried. On June 
7, 1916, the Columbia River Highway, a great 
H(*enic roadway, was dedicated. In 1917 the 
policy of expending automobile-license revenues 
on permanent highway construction was adopted. 
Through capitalization of these revenues, more 


than $40,000,000 was expended on pavement 
of trunk highways. In 1918 Governor Withy- 
combe was reelected and Charles L. McNary, 
who had been appointed on the death of 
Senator Lane, was elected to the Senate. Gov- 
ernor Withycombe died in office. Mar. 3, 1919, 
and was succeeded by Ben W. Olcott. In 1920 
Robert N. Stanfield, Republican, was elected 
Senator. In the presidential vote, Harding re- 
ceived 143,592; Cox, 80,019. In 1922 the Demo- 
crats elected Walter M. Pierce governor. The 
voters adopted a compulsory-school law which 
required that children over 8 and undei 10 years 
of age be sent to the public schools during the 
school year. This law w^as framed with a view 
to suppressing private and parochial schools Jt 
was sponsored by the Scottish Rite Masons and '' 
was supported by the Ku Klux Klan Tht* law 
was declared unconstitutional by the United 
States District Couit, Mar. 31, 1924, and in 
1925 by the United States Supiemc Court. The 
vote for President in 1924 was- Coolidge, 142,- 
579; Davis, 07,589; La Follette, 08,403 J L. 
Patterson was elected governor by tluj Republi- 
can vote in 1926 In 1928 the vote for President 
was: Hoover, 205,341; Smith, 109,223. 

Legislation. In 1015 a law was enacted, in 
accordance with the vote of the people in 1914, 
to piohibit the sale or manufacture of liquoi in 
the State; but it permitt(‘d importations in lim- 
ited quantities to individuals In 1917, at the 
request of Secrt'tary Lansing, the Legislature 
w'lthdrew certain aiiti-alien bills designed to 
prevent Japanese from owning land m the State. 
Provision was made for a rural-ciedit system 
and for the establishment of county tuberculosis 
sanitona and hospitals This Ix^gislalure also 
passed a “bone-dry” prohibition bill. Amend- 
ments in the laws relating to the judiciary v'cic 
made in 1917 and 1919. An enactment of 1919 
forbade the display of the red flag oi any other 
like symbol. In 1921 the Legislature piovidcd 
for the State Board of Aviation, cieatcd the State 
Board of Conti ol and the Budget Commission, 
and made provision for the Americanization of the 
foreign-born It adopted, suhicct to approval 
by tlie people, thereafter given, optional cash or 
loan bonuses to veterans of the War. In 1923 
the Legislature passed an income-tax law and 
an eight-hour law for lumber workers It also 
established the Judicial Council with the Chief 
eluatice as chairman. At this session, measures 
were passed against the holding of land by aliens, 
and requiring voteis to be able to lead and write 
English. A liteiacy reqiiircm(*nt for Oregon 
voters was proposed as a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1925. 

The Legialatuic in its session of 1929 passed 
an act foi the mon* complete control of State- 
supported higher education. By the provisions 
of this act thiTc was cicated a State board of 
higher education Under its administration were 
placed the Unncrsity of Oregon and the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, as w^ell as the State 
normal schools, three in number. Its functions 
commenced on July 1, 1929. Among the sei vices 
that it was expected to perfoim was that of 
eliminating duplication of courses and of de- 
partments, with a view to gi eater economy of 
efiort. The creation of the hoard was likewise 
advocated as likely to rid the highei educational 
institutions of direct political ri\ allies, which 
were asserted to have interfeicd to some extent 
with their successful operation while independent 
of one another. 
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OBEGON^ University of. A State institu- 
tion of higher learning for men and women, at 
Eugene and Portland, Ore., founded in 1872. 
During the years 1914-28, the enrollment in- 
creased from 1785 to 3237, with a summer-school 
registration in the latter year of 1295, and a 
faculty in the autumn of 1928 of 211 members. 
The income of the University for the year 1928 
was $1,687,802. The main library was increased 
from 53,000 to 195,491 volumes, in addition to 
which there were 9734 volumes in the medical 
school library. The schools of education, 
physical education, and sociology were founded 
between 1914 and 1924; the department of drama 
and the speaking arts was abolished in 1926 
and a small amount of work in play production 
was placed in the department of English; the 
depaitment of pi e-engineering w'ork also was 
discontinued during the same year and the work 
organized under the department of physics. 
Women’s Hall, elected by funds raised by popular 
subscription, contained, besides the social hall 
in one wing, the Murray Warner Collection of 
Oiiental Art of the Oregon Museum of Fine Arts, 
which was given to the university during the 
peiiod, and several hundred volumes which were 
added to this collection in 1924. Other buildings 
erected included* McKenzie Hall, the school of 
medicine building, the commerce building, the 
women’s dormitory, and the school of education 
group; Condon Hall to house the departments 
of geology and psychology and a reserved section 
of the university library, a building for the Uni- 
versity Press, the Dorenbaclier Hospital tor 
ciipjiled children on the medical school campus 
in Portland, in 1925; and in 1928 a men’s 
dormitory at a cost of $338,083. Numerous im- 
portant gifts were received during the period, 
including a tract of 88 acres of land adjoining 
the campus of the medical school in Portland, 
a $10,000 pipe oigan for the newly completed 
recital hall of the school of music, a subscrip- 
tion of $219,000 for a student-union building, 
and $240,000 for a memorial court, all in 1924; 
$128,500 from the Geneial Education Board 
for the medical school, and a bequest valued 
at approximately $50,000 from Mrs. Mary lloss 
W^oodward, for the construction of the men’s 
dormitory, mentioned above, in 1927 ; and in 
1928, the sum of $30,000 from the General Ed- 
ucation Board, for the University of Oregon 
School of Medicine at Portland, a bequest of $28,- 
722 from the late Elizalieth H. Harmon for a fine- 
arts building; additions to the Murray Warner 
Oriental Art Collection; and land valued at $15,- 
000 President, Arnold Bennett Hall, J.D , LL.D. 

OBEGON STATE AGBICULTUBAL COL- 
LEGE. A State institution of higher education 
for men and women, at Corvallis, founded in 
1868, when the State designed Corvallis College 
as the reci])ient of the Federal land-grant funds 
and began to ajipropriate State funds. In 1870 
it became the State Agricultural College and in 
1885 wholly a State institution. The college in- 
cludes tliree main divisions; resident instruction; 
agricultural and engineering exiieriment sta- 
tions; and extension serviee The resident-in- 
struction division in 1928 comprised 10 schools: 
Agriculture, chemical engineering, commerce, 
engineering and mechanical arts, forestry, home 
economics, military science, mines, pharmacy, 
and vocational education. These schools have 
45 subdivisions ottering degrees. In addition, 
the school of basic arts and sciences and other 
service departments afford instruction supple- 


mental to the degree curricula. The total en- 
rollment in all courses in 1928-29 was 6462. 
Of these, 3213, were men and 2249 women. The 
regular enrollment totaled 3828, with summer 
and other short-session enrollment, 1634. The 
income for 1927-28 from the original land-grant 
fund and other Federal funds, from the State of 
Oregon (millage tax), student fees, and certain 
appropriations from Oiegon counties for exten- 
sion work totaled $2,116,220; of this amount, 
approximately $1,902,500 was from the State 
and Federal governments. In addition to the 
28 classroom buildings, there are three halls of 
residence for women and five for men. In 1927 
the Memorial Union Bqilding, costing $600,000, 
was erected by student and alumni suliscriptions. 
Other new buildings elected since 1920 include 
a women’s doimitory, a men’s dormitory, and a 
physics laboratory. The library contains about 
87,000 volumes. Besides the camjms and farms 
at Corvallis, tliere are eight branch experiment 
stations located in ditToreiit paits of the State. 
The president in 1929 was William Jasper Kerr, 
D.Sc., LLD. 

OBELLANA, G'ra-lyil'na, Josl^: Maria (1872- 
-1926). A President of Guatemala, who was 
born in Jicaro and educated at the Esciiela 
Politecnica, a military institution Entering 
the army at an early age, he rose to the rank of 
general. lie was chief-of-staff to the President 
of the Kepublic, military instructor of the East- 
ern Army Division, military vocal of the Supreme 
Court, and commander-m-cliief of the Army lie 
also served as Minister of Public Instruction, 
deputy in the National Congiess, Counseloi of 
State, and in December, 1921, was elected Presi- 
dent. His administration was niaiked by road 
construction, financial reforms, and the economic 
reorganization of the country. 

OBGANIC CHEMISTBY. See Chemistry. 

OBGANIZATION, Military. See Armies 
AND Army Organization. 

OBGANOTHEBAFY. See Secretions, In- 
ternal. 

OBIENTAL PEACH HOTH. See Entomol- 
OLOOY, Economic. 

OBLAN'DO, Vittorio Emanuei.e (1860- 
). An Italian statesman who was born at 
Palermo. He began his career as a professor 
of law, w^as elected deputy for Partinico in Sicily 
in 1897, and was Minister of Education in the 
Giolitti-Tittoni cabinet (1903-05) and of Justice 
under Giolitti (1907-09), and again under 
Salandra (November, 1914). He favored Italy’s 
intervention in the World War, but latei when he 
was Minister of the Interior under Boselli (June, 
1916-October, 1917) he was blamed for the 
spread of defeatist pro])aganda. On the resig- 
nation of Boselli, he formed a new cabinet, re- 
taining the portfolio of the Interior, and was 
Prime Minister at the time of the Peace Confei- 
enee, and headed the Italian delegation there; 
but hiB cabinet fell in June, 1919, owing to Ins 
failure to secure a favorable settlement of Ital- 
ian claims in Paris. He was president of the 
Chamber in 1919-20. When Mussolini made up 
the lists for the election of deputies in 1924, 
Orlando was one of the few non-Faacists to ap- 
pear on it; but in August, 1926, he resigned 
because his views differed too greatly from those 
of the Fascists. See Peace Conference and 
Treaties; Italy, History . 

OBNSTEIN, Leo ( 1 895- ) . A Kusso- 

Ameriean pianist and composer, born at Kre- 
mentchug, Kussia. Until 1906 he studied at the 
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St. Petersburg Conservatory. He then came to 
New York and completed his education at the 
Institute of Musical Art under Bertha Feiring 
Tapper. Ilia debut in 1911 aroused great expec- 
tations, for he showed himself an artist of splen- 
did technical equipment and keen insight. But 
as early as his second season, he discarded 
acknowledged musical standards and made up his 
programmes from the works of the extreme 
futurists, whom he also joined unreservedly as a 
composer. Ilia numerous compositions are al- 
most exclusively for piano or chamber ensembles. 
In 1924 he settled in Philadelphia as teacher of 
])iano and composition at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Musical Academy. Consult F. H. Martens, Leo 
Omaivw : The Man, Hts Ideas, His Works (New 
Yoik, 1917). 

OBPEN, Sib William (1878- ). An 

Irish painter, born at Stillorgan near Dublin. 
He entered the Dublin Art School at the age of 
11, but <med hia chief training to the radical 
Slade School in Ixindon. In 1899 he first exhib- 
ited at the New Knglish Art Club, in which a 
poweiful portrait of Augustus John brought 
him membership in 1900. In 1904 he was elected 
to the Uoyal Hibernian Academy and in 1910 
became an Associate of the Roj’^al Academy. 
Oipeii was a versatile paintei, brilliant in tech- 
nique and facile in execution. His color was 
bright and stiong, hia treatment of light espe- 
cially successful, his design striking, sometimes 
hizaiie. He was thoroughly Irish in spirit, often 
whimsical and satiric, and delighted in lush 
figure subjects, such as “The Irish Volunteer.” 
One of his specialties was “jioi trait interiors,” 
in which the sitter was repieacnted in the inti- 
mate surioundings of hia home Two whimsical 
poi traits of the artist himself in studio sur- 
roundings are in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York City, and the Cainegie institute, Pitts- 
burgh His commissioned portiaits were nioie 
conventional in stUe, others, in which he at- 
tacked given technical problems, were freer, and 
many of himself, such as “The Artist at the 
Front” and “The Man from Arran.” In 1918 
he presented a number of his paintings of the 
World War to tlie nation, and in the next year 
exhibited two laige pictures of the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles He was knighted in 1918 
and has been president of the International Soci- 
ety of Sculptors, Painters, and Cravers since 1921. 
He wrote An Onlooker tn France (1921) and 
Stories of Old Ireland and Myself (1924). 

ORTHOGENESIS. See Zoology. 

O^RYAN, .John F. (1874- ). An Ameri- 

can lawyer and soldiei, born in New York City 
and educated at the College of the City of New 
York and the law depaitmeiit of New York 
University. In 1898 he was admitted to the 
bar. A member of the 7th Kegiinent of New 
York, he rose to the rank of major of field 
artillery and in 1912 was appointed major gen- 
eral of the New York National (ruard At the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
War in 1917, he was appointed major geiieial 
in the National Aimy, and from 1917 to 1919, 
commanded the 27th Division of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Belgium and France. 
This regiment participated in some of the most 
severe fighting of the War. He received decora- 
tions from foreign gov^ernmeiits and the Amer- 
ican Distinguished Service Medal. He was a 
member of the Public Service Commission of 
New York in 1922-26. In 1924 he conducted 
as counsel the investigation into the conduct 


of the Veterans* Bureau. From 1920 on, he 
gave much attention to the development of air 
ti aiisport. 

OSBORN, Henby Fairfield (1867- ). 

An American palseontologist (see VoL. XVIl). 
Until 1 924 < he was vertebrate palaeontologist of 
the U. S Geological Suivey. Since that date, 
he has been senior geologist of the Suivey, re- 
taining the presidency of the American Museum 
of Natural History (N. Y.) and the research 
professorship of zoology at Columbia Univer- 
sity. His publications include Origin and Evo- 
lution of Life (1917), Impressions of Great 
Naturalists (1924) , The Earth Speaks to Bryan 
(192.6); Evolution and Religion in Education 
(1926); Creative Education (1927); and Man 
Rises to Parnassus ( 1 927 ) . 

OSBURN, Raymond Carroll (1872- ) 

An American zoologist liorn 111 Newark, Ohio, 
and educated at Ohio State University and Co- 
lumbia University. He was instructor in biology 
at Starling Medical College (1898-99), profes- 
sor of biology at the Fargo (N D.) College 
(1899-1902); instiuctoi at the New York High 
School of Commerce (1903-07); instructor in 
zodlogy (1907-10) and assistant professor (1910- 
1.5) at Barnard College, piofessor of biologj^ at 
Connecticut Women’s (\)llege (191.6-17), and 
piofessor of zoology at Ohio State University 
(1917- ). Professoi Osburn published tax- 

onomic papers on the biyozoa and was foi a 
number of years on the investigation staff at 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries Labora- 
toiy at Woods Hole, Mass 

O^SHAUGHNESSY, Enmi CouES (Mrs 
Nelson O’SnAUGiiNEKsy) ( v- ). An Amei- 
ican writei , born in Columbia, S. C , and edu- 
cated under prnate tutors In 1901 she mar- 
ried Nelson O’Shaughnessy of New Yoik, who 
was in the diplomatic seivicc While the lat- 
ter was charge d’afiaires in Mexico in 1916, she 
made caieful notes of political and social nffaiis 
which enabled her to write A Dxplomafs Wife in 
Mexico, an enlightening and entertaining ac- 
count of stiiring events 111 that conntiy. This 
was followed by Diplomatic Days in Mexico 
(1917); My Lorraine Jouimal (1918); Alsace 
in Rust and Gold (1919); Intimate Pages of 
Mexican History (1920), Viennese Medley 
(1924) ; Mamied Life (192.6). 

OSLER, os'lei, Sib W^uxiam (1849-1919). 
A Biitish physician and author (see Vol. XVII). 
During the pciiod from 1914 to the time of his 
death. Dr. Oslci wrote two major works, A Con- 
cise History of Medicine (1919) and The Evolu- 
tion of Modem Medicine (1921). Since his de- 
mise, extracts from his works have been edited 
by C. N. B. Camac with the title, Counsels and 
Ideals (1921). Consult The Life of Sir William 
Osier, by Harvey Cushing (2 vols , 1925). 

OSLO (formerly Christiania) The capital 
and comnieicial celitre of Norway. The popula- 
tion at the census of 1920 was 2,68,483. In the 
rapidly growing suburbs of Oslo live more than 
oiie-third of the inhabitants of Norway. Garden 
subiuba have been laid out, under the auspices 
of the municipality, at Ullevall, Lille-Thbion, 
Lindern, and Thorshaug Between 1912 and 1923, 
the city spent about 100,000,000 kroner ($27,- 
000,000) in erecting low rental buildings. In 
1928 a subway, the only one in Scandinavia, was 
opened and in its first year cairied 3,200,000 
passengers Theie were 21 cars in operation 
Oslo’s export traffic has shown a marked increase 
since 1920 primarily as a result of the ever- 
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increasing development of oversea routes. It is 
the starting point of more oversea routes than 
any other port in Scandinavia. The Oslo quays 
have a total length of 34,000 feet, and the ad- 
jacent areas belonging to the port cover about 
360,000 square yards. Vessels with a draught 
up to 32 feet can be accommodated. In 1927, 
2125 vessels of 1,766,539 tonnage entered the 
port, and 1543 vessels of 1,451,369 tonnage were 
cleared. 

Oslo is widely known for its valuable collec- 
tions of Scandinaviana. The most famous is 
the University Collection of Norse Antiquities, 
which includes two Viking ships excavated from 
burial mounds at Ookstad and Oseberg in 1880 
and 1903. The Oseberg ship was the pleasure 
launch of Queen Aasa, the grandmother of Harald 
the Fairheaded; in death, it served as her coffin. 
With the queen were buried a bondwoman, her 
beautifully carved sleighs and carriage, food, 
and numerous articles which were intended to 
be of use to her on her journey to Valhalla. The 
museum also includes the collection brought home 
by Roald Amundsen and the Gja Expedition 
from the country of the Netchill Eskimos. At 
Bygd, one of the suburbs of Oslo, is the Norsk 
Folkemuseum, an open-air museum consisting 
of several ancient homesteads which were re- 
moved to this ideal setting from various parts 
of Norway and which give a vivid impression 
of the life of the Norwegian peasants since the 
time of the Vikings. The entire “parish” clusters 
about an old timber church which was used for 
more than 800 years at Gol in Hallingdal. The 
State Gallery of Fine Arts, opposite the Histori- 
cal Museum of the Royal Frederik University, 
contains a representative collection of Norwegian 
art In the Museum of Arts and Crafts are 
found examples of the home industries and 
crafts of the peasantry. The Ski Museum con- 
tains the equipments used by several Norwegian 
polar exploiers; the most important is the one 
used by Amundsen on his conquests of the South 
Pole and of the Northwest and Northeast pas- 
sages. 

In the summer of 1 924, the Norwegian Storting 
(Parliament) decided by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to alter the name of the capital from 
Christiania to Oslo, the change to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1925. Oslo was the name of Norway’s 
old capital founded, according to tradition, by 
King Harald Haardraade in 1048. When in 1624 
a great fire laid waste the ancient town, King 
Christian IV of Denmark, under whose rule 
Norway was at that time, forbade the inhab- 
itants to rebuild on the old site. Instead, they 
were commanded to erect their dwellings on the 
other side of the bay under the walls of the 
Akershus fortress and to name the town Christi- 
ania. The Oslians chose the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of Christiania to shake off this 
memory of foremn domination. 

OSSENDOWSEI, Ferdinand Antoni (1876- 
) A Polish writer, explorer, and scientist. 
He was head of a polytechnic school at Tomsk, 
Russia, from 1902 to 1903, and was arrested for 
his part in the Polish Revolution of 1905 and ex- 
iled to Siberia, where after the Russian revolu- 
tions of 1917, he joined Kolchak’s anti-Bolshevist 
forces. Following Kolchak’s death in 1920, he 
escaped into Tibet and western China, where he 
encountered the adventures related in BeastSf 
Men and Qods (1922; English trans., 1923). 
The book has been translated into more than 


20 languages and over 1,000,000 copies sold 
in three ^ears. During 1922-24 he taught in the 
commercial academy at Warsaw. Later, he con- 
ducted explorations in Asia and Africa. His 
other works published in English, with the date 
of translation, include Man and Mystery tn Asia 
(1924) ; The Shadow of the Qloomy East (1925) ; 
From President to Prison (1925); The Fire of 
Desert Folk, on travels in Morocco and Tunisia 
(1926); and Slaves of the Sun^ concerning ex- 
plorations in the Congo (1928). Lewis Stanton 
Palen collaborated in the translations. Consult 
Ossendowski und die Wahrkeit, by Sven Anders 
Hedin (1925). 

OSTWALD, 6st'vfi,lt, Wilhelm (1853- ). 

A German chemist and philosopher (see VoL. 
XVII) He was editor of Der Monist (1912- 
15). He published Der Farhenatlas (1917); 
Die Farbenlehre (1018-19); Die Harmonic der 
Farhen (1918); Goethe, Schopenhauer, und die 
Farhenlehie (1918); Die Farbkorper (1919); 
Die Farbschule (1919) ; Einfuhrung in die Far- 
benlehre (1919); Die Harmonic der Formen 
(1922) ; Die Welt der Formen (1922-24) ; Far- 
benkund^ (1923), and an autobiography (1926- 
27). He lectured at Columbia and Harvard 
universities and founded a laboratory for color 
study in Dresden in 1920. 

OTIBA TUNNEL. See Tunnels 

OTTAWA. A city of eastern Ontario and 
capital of the Dominion of Canada ’J'he popula- 
tion in 1928 was estimated to be 121,000. The 
area is more than 5000 acres. Ottawa is gov- 
erned by the Board of Control composed of a 
mayor and four controllers and a council of 18 
aldermen elected annually. The mayor and con- 
trollers are elected by general vote ; the aldermen 
are elected by wards, two for each ward The 
mayor, by virtue of his office, is chairman of 
the Board of Control and is represented on all 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
council. On Feb. 3, 1916, the imposing grou]) 
of Parliament Buildings was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire but was rebuilt on practically 
the same plans, with an additional stoiy, at a 
cost of $10,000,000. In 1928 Parliament voted 
$3,000,000 to be expended on the beautification 
of Ottawa; the plans included the creation of an 
open space in the heart of the city to be known 
as Confederation Park. About $200,000 also was 
granted each year for 16 years for the mainte- 
nance of an elaborate system of parks and drive- 
ways under the jurisdiction of the Federal Dis- 
trict Commission appointed by the Dominion gov- 
ernment. This commission functioned for many 
years as the Ottawa Improvement Commission, 
until in 1927 it was reconstituted with wider 
powers as the Federal District Commission. 

The Champlain Bridge across the Ottawa River 
at Remic Rapids was constructed between 1924 
and 1929 under the auspices of the Federal Dis- 
trict Commission as part of the scheme for the 
beautification and improvement of Ottawa. The 
bridge was named in honor of Champlain, as its 
site was adjacent to the portage used by the 
French explorer to reach the Ottawa River. The; 
type of construction was that of deck plate- 
girder spans, each span consisting of a pair of 
girders supporting steel floor beams. There were 
22 plate-girder spans of 70 feet each and four 
spans of 126 feet, carried on reenforced concrete 
piers faced with pre-cast artificial stone. The 
width of the roadway is 24 feet and of the 
sidewalks, 5 feet 6 inches each. The total length 
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of the bridge is about one mile, including the 
steel viaduct on Bate Island, 260 feet in length. 
The cost of construction was approximately 
$750,000. In 1929 a research filtration labora- 
tory was established in Ottawa, preparatory to 
the construction of a $1,315,000 sand-filtration 
plant at Lemieux Island in the Ottawa River. 

In 1928 Ottawa had 18 public schools and 41 
separate schools with an aggregate attendance of 
24,000 pupils, 2 collegiate institutes, 1 uni- 
versity, and 10 colleges. Bank clearings in 1928 
amounted to $375,000,000 and the assessed valua- 
tion of property, to $146,428,131; the output of 
203 industnal plants was valued at $60,000,000. 
The headquarters of the Canadian Air Force 
are located at Ottawa, which serves as the main 
technical and stores depot. The hundredth an- 
niversary of the city’s founding was celebrated in 
August, 1926. 

OVERMAN, Lee Slatee (1854- ). A 

United States Senator (see VoL. XVII). He 
was reelected to the Senate for a third term in 
1914. This was the first senatorial election by 
a direct vote of the people of North Carolina. 
In 1920 and 1926, he was also reelected. He 
was one of the most conspicuous of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate. 

OVERTON, Geant (Mabtin) (1887- ). 

An American writer, born at Patchogue, N. Y. 
He studied at Princeton University from 1904 
to 1906 and for several years was on the staffs 
of newspapers in New York, Denver, and San 


Francisco. After a trip at sea before the mast, 
he became an editorial writer for the New York 
Sun in 1910 and was later its literary editor 
and a contributor to several magazines. He was 
fiction editor of Collier^s, 1924-27, and consult- 
ing editor after May, 1927. His books include 
The Women Who Make Our 'Novels (1918); 
Mermaid (1920); World without End (1921); 
The Answer, a novel on the life of Walt Whit- 
man (1921), Island of the Innocent (1923); 
The Thousand-and-first Night (1924); The Phi- 
losophy of Fiction (1928). He edited Mirrors 
of the Year (1926-27); Cream of the Jug, hu- 
morous stories (1927) ; and The WorWs 100 Best 
Short Stories (1927). 

OVIDIO, dO-ved'yC, Francesco d’ (1849- 
1924). An Italian philologist (see Vol VII). 
His later books include Uavversione di Ruggiero 
Bonghi alia triplice alleanza (1915); I/origine 
della presenta guerra (1915) ; and Benevenuto da 
Imola e la legenda vergiliana (1916). 

OWEN, Robert Latham (1856- ) A 

United States ex-Senator from Oklahoma. He 
first took his seat in 1907 and was reelected 
in 1912 and again in 1918 for the term expiring 
Mar. 3, 1925. He was active in the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act and the Farm Loan Act 
in the Senate. 

OXFORD AND ASQUITH, Eabl OF. See 

Asquith, Herbert Henry. 

OXYGEN. See Chemistry. 

OZONE. See Chemistry. 



P ACIFIC OCEAN ISLANDS. The 

more impoitaiit j(roups of ihlanda in 
the Pacific Ocean are given below. 
For Ainencaii possessions, see Phil- 
ippine Islands, Hawaii, Guam, 
Samoa For the Yap agreement, see 
Yap. For a discussion of the political problem 
of the Pacific, see Washington Conference. 

Caroline and Pelew Islands. A gioup of 
islands in the Western Pacific, formerly part of 
German New Guinea, but since 1918 a Jap- 
anese mandate territory. The islands are di- 
vided into two groups • ( 1 ) the Eastern Caro- 
lines with Poiiape as the centre; and (2) the 
Western Carolines with Yap as the centre. The 
population lepoited (1928) was made up of 
2892 dapanese, 57 foioigncrs, and 37,484 natives. 
Copra is the chief export. See Yap for the dis- 
pute between the United States and Japan over 
the disposition of this island 

Cook Islands. A gioup in the Southern 
Pacific belonging to New Zealand Total area, 
280 square miles, population, in 1926, 13,877. 
In 1915 the laws for the islands were consoli- 
dated and a member of the New Zealand Ex- 
ecutive Council was made Minister of the Cook 
Islands In 1927 imports totaled £130,612 and 
expoits 1152,707 Trade is largely with New 
Zealand, expoits being mainly fruits. Copra is 
sent to the United States (£40,279 in 1927). 
Revenues for 1927-28 were £25,053 and expendi- 
tines, £23,924 A wireless station is maintained 
on Rarotonga, the chief island Many of the 
islands aie leased to jirivate coconut companies 
foi exploitation The Niue Islands have a pop- 
ulation of 3795 and are concerned largely with 
copra production 

Fiji Islands. A gioup of 250 islands in the 
Southern Pacific, constituting a British Crown 
colony. The largest are Viti Levu and Vanua 
Levu. Total urea, including Roturna (a de- 
jiendeiicy), 7083 square miles; population 
(1927), 171,644, made uj) of 4184 Europeans, 
89,401 Fi)ians, 68,733 Indians, 987 Chinese, 3071 
half-castes, and 5268 others In attendance at 
the Methodist chinches in 1927 were 80,991 
natives Out of 1000 schools on the islands, the 
Government was wholly sujiporting nine and 
aiding 55 in 1927. Expenditure on education 
in 1927 was £34,027. In 1927 theie were under 
cultivation by Europeans and Indian settlers 47,- 
713 acres of coconuls, 49,121 acres of sugar cane, 
7392 acres of nee. Bananas, maize, tobacco, 
rubber, and beans are other crops Exports in 
1913 were £1,425,940, in 1927, £1,997,374 (sugar, 
£1,125,215). Tm])oits for the same years were 
£903,968 and £1,223,303. The trade is carried 
on largely with British possessions. Revenues 
and expendituies for 1913 were £266,037 and 
£258,792; for 1927, £586,574 and £534,939. 
Theie was a public debt in 1927 of £153,550 
(£93,515 in 1911). Wireless telegraph stations 
were erected at Suava, Labasa, Taveuni, and 


Savusavu. The Governor of Fiji is also high 
commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. These 
islands were annexed as a colony to Great Brit- 
ain in November, 1915. The Gilbert Islands are 
on the equator and have an area of 166 square 
miles, and a population in 1926 of 23,410. The 
Ellice Islands have an area of 14 square miles, 
and a population of 3582. Ocean Island, the 
colony headquarters, has a population of 2386. 
A wireless station here maintains telegraph com- 
munication with the outside world via Fiji and 
Australia The very rich phosphate deposits on 
the island w^ere, after 1921, worked by the Brit- 
ish Phosphate Commission. Other islands in the 
colony aie the Union or Tokelau group, and the 
American Islands. Of the latter, Christmas Is- 
land is the largest atoll in the Pacific. It 
was leased in 1914 to the Pacific Coconut Plan- 
tations, Ltd., for exploitation ; population, 4 
Europeans and 28 Tahitians. Fanning and 
Washington islands, also in this group, are be- 
ing woiked by a coconut compan5^ Total reve- 
nues for the whole colony for 1926-27 were 
£52,925 and expenditures £44,869. The trade 
in 1926-27 amounted to £113,453 (incomplete 
figures) for impoits and £395,728 for exports 
(phosphates, £355,815; copra, £39,341). 

Marianne (ma'il-aii^) or Ladrone Islands. 
A gioup of islands m the Western Pacific, 
formeily part of German New Guinea, but since 
1918 a .lapanese mandate territory. Native 
population numbered in 1926, 48,994 and the 
Japanese, 8395. Guam (q.v. ), the largest is- 
land, belongs to the United States. 

Marquesas (mar-ka'sas) Islands. A group 
of islands in the Western Pacific belonging to 
France and administered from Papeete. Total 
area, 480 square miles; population, 2255. Hi- 
vaoa and Nukahiva are the piiiicipal islands. 

Marshall Islands. A group of islands in 
the Western Pacific, formerly part of German 
New Guinea, but since 1918 a Japanese man- 
date territory. The group is made up of two 
chains, viz., Ratack (13 islands) and Ralick (11 
islands). The population consists of 260 Japa- 
nese, 11 Europeans, and 9390 natives. Coconut- 
palm plantations cover 1705 hectares, and the 
chief export is copra. 

Nauru. An island in the Western Pacific just 
south of the equator, formerly part of German 
New Guinea, but since 1920 administered by 
Great Britain under a mandate from the League 
of Nations. It is a circular atoll only 12 miles 
in circumference. Population in 1928: 131 Eu- 
lopeans, 1051 Chinese^ 1297 Nauruans, 20 other 
South Sea Islanders. The important phosphate 
deposits were placed in the hands of the British 
Phosphate Commission representing the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Costs of administration, if ordinary 
revenues did not suffice, were to be met out of 
the phosphate sales. Phosphate exports in- 
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creased from 101,207 tons in 1917 to 318,185 
tons in 1927. Imports were valued at £82,649 
in 1927. The German wireless station, though 
dismantled by the Germans, was soon restored. 
The island fell in September, 1914, before a 
British naval force and from 1916 on was oc- 
cupied by a civil administration. 

New Caledonia. A French colony in the 
Western Pacific consisting of the island of New 
Caledonia (area, 8548 square miles) and four 
groups of island dependencies. Population 
(1921), 47,506, made up of 14,172 free settlers, 
2310 of convict origin, and 25,123 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. Noum(^a, the capital, had 
9336 inhabitants, of whom 0328 were free ( 1921 ). 
Leading products are nickel, chrome iron, man- 
ganese, and cobalt, as well as copra, hides, and 
preserved meats. Local blast furnaces produced 
4435 tons of nickel valued at 12,475,000 francs 
in 1920. Total exports for 1913, 1920, 1927 were 

15.838.405 francs, 43,043,449 francs, 87,195,849 
francs. Imports for 1927 were 154,771,189 
francs. The budget for 1927 balanced at 28,- 
080,437 francs. The Loyalty Islands, which be- 
long to this group, possess rich guano deposits; 
on the Wallis and Horn Islands, copra is the 
leading product. The latter islands were formed 
into a colony in 1913. 

New Hebrides, hfb'rl-dez. These ate ad- 
ministered jointly by French and British officials. 
Area, 5700 square miles; population (1926), 
00,000. Several French and British trading com- 
panies operate here. Imports in 1920 were 30,- 

457.405 francs; exports (maize, copra, coffee, 
cotton, sandalwood, cocoa), 43,207,835 francs. 
French trade represented 20,326,172 francs of 
the imports and 34,371,300 fiancs of the exports. 
Intel course is mainly with Sydney and Noumea 
(Mew Caledonia). The joint revenues and ex- 
penditures 111 1927 balanced at 3,209,000 francs. 
The local budget for 1928 was 5,148,000 francs. 
Beginning with 1919, the islands became the seat 
of a strong agitation for the termination of the 
eondominium (1900) and accession by France. 
The question was discussed at the British Im- 
pel ml Conference in 1921, and again later in the 
yeai, wJien an offer was made by a French pri- 
vate company to buy out the British rights. 
Complaints were frequent, particularly over the 
cumbersome methods of administrating justice. 
However, the condominium was renewed by the 
j>rotocol of London on Mar. 18, 1922. 

Norfolk (nOr'fak) Island. An island in the 
Southern Pacific, a dependency of Australia. 
Area, 13 square miles; population (1926) 8.53. 
Up to 1914, it was governed from New South 
Wales. Imports in 1926-27 were £27,869 and 
exports, £13,578. 

Phoenix Group. This is made up of eight 
islands with a total area of 16 square miles, 
and a population of 59. They belong to Great 
Britain but aie leased to a trading company 
for coconut ])lanting. 

Samoa. A gioup of islands in the Western 
Pacific, formerly a German possession, but since 
1920 administered by New Zealand under a man- 
date fioin the League of Nations. The group, 
comprising the large islands of Savaii and Upolu 
and several adjacent islets^ was given the name 
Territory of Western Samoa. Area, about 1300 
square miles ; population ( 1927 ) , 2564 Europeans 
and lialf-castes, 39,215 native Samoans, 939 coolie 
laborers, 147 other islanders. Education is in 
the hands of the London Missionary Society, the 
Methodist Mission, the Catholic Mission, and 


the Latter-day Saints’ Mission. Imports for 
1927 were £304,369 and exports £335,978 (copra 
and cocoa beans largely). Revenues for 1927-28 
were £126,038 and expenditures £143,121. The 
United States takes most of the copia exported. 
New Zealand forces occupied the islands on 
Aug. 29, 1914. In 1918, 7500 natives died from 
influenza, the region being one of those that 
suffered most severely. A wiieless station was 
erected at Apia, the Territory’s port. The local 
administration has made provision for a nomi- 
nated legislative council in which native Samoans 
have seats. For the American Samoan Islands, 
see article Samoa. 

Society Islands. A group in the Western 
Pacific belonging to France. Total area, 650 
square miles; population, 10,422. Tahiti, the 
most important island, has an aica of 600 square 
miles, and a population of 8585 (census of 1926). 
Papeete, on Tahiti, is the seat of administration 
of the French establishments in Oceania, and 
possesses a wireless station. It has 4001 in- 
habitants of whom 2120 are Fiench The chief 
industries of Tahiti are the prejiaration of copia, 
sugar, and rum. Vanilla, collce, and cacao are 
cultivated. Other islands belonging to the Soci- 
ety group are Moorea (area, 50 square miles; 
population, 1837) and Iles-sous-lc-Veiit (area, 
303 square kilometeis, population, 6089). 

All the French establishments (i e , Society Is- 
lands, Maiquesas, Tuamotu, and Tiibuai groups) 
have a total area of 1520 sqiiaie miles, and 
a population in 1926 of 35,802, made up of 870 
French, 217 English, 3989 Chinese, and the rest 
natives. Leading exports aie copra, mother-of- 
pearl, hides, coconut oil, phosjihates, coffee, va- 
nilla, cotton. Exports in 1913, 1920, 1927 were 
valued at 11,554,507 fiancs, 24,3(>0,900 francs, 
and 49,032,248 francs. Imports in 1927 weie 
50,590,237 francs. The budget foi 1927 balanced 
at 15,107,573 fiancs; in 1911 it was 1,745,000 
francs. Some 5000 lives were lost in these 
islands in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 

Solomon Islands. A British protectoiato m 
8®S. and lOO^W., made up of 15 large islands 
and the following gioups- Loid Howe group, 
Santa Cruz Islands, Mitre Islands, and the Duff 
or Wilson group. Total area, 11,000 square 
miles; European population (1922), 493, native 
population, 150,000, Asiatics, 63. Coconuts are 
cultivated over 30,000 acies, other products 
are rubber, fruits, copra (22,316 tons in 1926- 
27). Imports for 1927-28 were £261,741; ex- 
ports ( mainly copra ) , £386,546. Revenues for 
1927-28 were £75,664; expenditures, £73,993. 
The islands in the gioup owned by Germany be- 
came part of the Australian mandate teiritory 
of New Guinea after the World War See New 
Guinea. 

Tonga or Friendly Islands. A group of 
islands in the Western Pacific, forming a Brit- 
ish pi otectorate. Total area, 385 squaie miles; 
population (1920 estimate), 27,048, made up of 
25,918 Tongans, 235 half-castes, 365 other Pa- 
cific islanders, 530 Europeans. The natives are 
(Jhristians, belonging to the Fice Church of 
Tonga, Methodist, and to Catholic churches. 
Copra IS the chief product, more than half of it 
going to the United States. Imports in 1927 were 
valued at £157,783; exports, at £235,391. Reve- 
nues in 1926-27 totaled £72,562 and expendi- 
tures, £83,513. A wireless station at Nukualofa 
is in touch with Samoa and Fiji. The leigning 
sovereign. Queen Salote, came to the throne m 
1918. 
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Tuamotu (t<55'&-m5't<5&) Islands. A group 
in the Western Pacific belonging to France and 
administered from Papeete. Total area^ 55 
square kilometers; population, 4276. Makat^a, 
the principal island, has important phosphate 
deposits. In the Gambler Islands, pearls and 
mother-of-pearl are the leading products. 

Tubuai Islands. A group in the Western 
Pacific belonging to France and administered 
from Papeete. Area, 115 square miles; popula- 
tion, 3170. Coffee is grown there. 

PACK, Charles Lathrop (1857- ). An 

American forester and economist, bom at Lex- 
ington, Mich., and educated in the public schools 
at Cleveland. He studied forestry in Germany. 
For several years, he explored forests in Canada, 
the Northwest, Louisiana, and Mississippi. He 
was a director and official in many important 
financial institutions and, from 1917 to 1919, 
president of the National War Garden Com- 
mission. He was president also of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association from 1916 to 1920 
and of the National Conservation Congress in 
1913. He was chairman of the French Agri- 
cultural Committee of the American Commis- 
sion for devastated France. For his services in 
France, he was awarded several medals. He 
wrote much on agricultural subjects, including 
The War Garden Vtctorxous^ Memorial Trees \ 
Roads of Remembrance ; School Book of Forestry 
(1922) ; Trees as Good Oittzens (1923) ; Forestry 
Primer (1926). 

PACKING INHXTSTBY. See Live Stock. 

PADELFOBD, Frederick Morgan (1875- 
). An American college professor, born at 
Haverhill, Mass., and educated at Colby College, 
Yale, and Oxford. He was for one year a fellow 
at Yale and from 1889 to 1901 was professor of 
English at the University of Idaho. In the 
latter year, he became professor cf English at 
the University of Washington, and in 1920 dean 
of the graduate school at that university. He 
was a member of several societies and author 
of Old English Musical Terms (1900); Early 
Sixteenth Century Lyrics (1906); Samuel Os- 
borne, Janitor (1913); George Dana Boardman 
Pepper, a Biographical Sketch (1914); and 
The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
(1920). He also made translations, edited Eng- 
lish texts, and contributed to The Cambridge 
History of English Literature and to European 
and American magazines. With W. Howe and 
H. M. Ayres, he edited the Modem Students* 
Book of English Litera,1ure (1924). 

PADEREWSKI, pa'de-rfif'sk^. Ion ace Jan 
(1800- ). A Polish pianist and composer 

(see VoL. XVTI). On May 9, 1917, he made at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on the occasion 
of a gala performance in honor of General Joffre, 
his farewell appearance, which he declared was 
to close forever his pianistic career. He then 
plunged into the midst of the political turmoil. 
At the beginning of the World War and after, ho 
had appeared at his concerts also as a political 
orator of no mean ability and contributed the 
greater part of the proceeds to the cause of 
Poland. After 1917 he devoted his entire time 
and energy to recruiting from among the Poles 
in the United States an army of 100,000 men and 
60 officers, which subsequently constituted the 
greater part of the Polish Army in France. As 
soon as circumstances permitted, he went per^ 
sonally to Poland (1918), where he became the 
leader of the Conservative Party and was largely 
instrumental in organizing the new Polish Ke- 


public, of which he became Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs (Jan. 26, 1919). In this 
capacity, he took active part in the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles. The unsettled conditions in 
Poland brought about the the downfall of the 
cabinet in December, 1919; and Paderewski, his 
health seriously impaired by the stress of events, 
retired to his estate at Paso Robles (California). 
Here, however, he kept in close touch with the 
olitical situation of his native country. As he 
ad sacrificed the greater part of his fortune to 
the cause of Poland, he found himself compelled 
to rescind the resolution regarding his artistic 
career, and on Nov. 22, 1922, he reappeared 
amidst scenes of indescribable enthusiasm at 
a recital in New York. Fortunately for art, 
he continued his distinguished artistic career 
and proved that the intervening five years of 
political excitement had not in the least im- 
paired his supreme mastery. See Poland, His- 
tory, 

PAGE, Herman (1866- ). An American 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, born at Boston, and 
educated at Harvard and at the Episcopal The- 
ological School. He was ordained in 1891 and 
until 1900 was in chaige of mission churches 
in Idaho. He was rector of St. PauTs Church 
in Chicago from 1900 to 1914 and was conse- 
crated Bishop of Spokane, Wash., in 1914. He 
became Bishop of Michigan in 1923. 

PAGE, Thomas Nelson (1853-1922). An 
American writer and diplomat (see VoL XVII). 
He was appointed Ambassador to Italy by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1913 and served in that capac- 
ity through the difficult period of the World 
War, until 1919. His later books included The 
Land of the Spvnt (1913) and Italy and the 
World War (1920). 

PAGE, Walter Hines (1866-1918). An 
American publisher, writer, and diplomat (see 
VoL. XVII). In 1913 he was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. His strong and frankly 
expressed sympathy with the English attitude 
during the years in which he held this post 
made him a popular figure in England. Much 
of his time, as indicated in his letters, was 
spent in convincing President Wilson and the 
officers of his government of the necessity of 
taking a more aggressive attitude and in favor 
of the Allies. During his ambassadorship, he 
won high praise in all quarters by the tact 
which he displayed and his skill in dealing with 
delicate and complicated problems. His strength 
was unable to withstand the strain imposed on 
him. He resigned his post in 1918 and returned 
to the United States, where he died on October 
12. His Life and Letters, by Burton J. Hen- 
drick, published in 1922, is one of the most il- 
luminating records of the events of 1914 to 
1918 in international politics. The Earlier Life 
and Letters of Walter H, Page, by Mr. Hendrick, 
appeared in 1928. 

PAGE, William Herbert (1868- ). An 

American lawyer and teacher, born at Mount 
Union, Ohio, and educated at Yale University^ 
and the law department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where he was professor of law from 
1896 to 1917. In the latter year, he assumed 
a like position at the University of Wisconsin. 
His many writings on legal subjects included 
Page on Wills (1901); Payees Ohio Digest 
(1914); Compact Code (1921); Annotattons to 
General Code (1922). He is editor-in-chief of 
the Wisconsin Law Review. 

PAHANG. See Malax States, Federated. 
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PAHLEVI I, SiiAH OF Persia. See Riza concerned with expression, with the inner truth, 
Khakt Pahi.evi. with the essence, rather than with the mere 


PAIN, Parry (1867-1928). An English au- 
thor (see VoL. XVIT). After his visit to the 
United States (1914-15), he served in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve (1915-16), and then on 
the London Appeal Tribunal. His later works, 
chiefly parodies or humorous stories, were; The 
Short Story (1916) ; The Problem Club (1919) ; 
The Death of Maurice (1920) ; Marge Aakinforit 
(1921); This Charming Green Hat Affair 
(1926); and Essays of To-day and Yesterday 
(1926). 

PAINE, Albert Bigelow (1861- ). An 

American author and editor (see VoL. XVII). 
His later writings include: The Boy's Life of 
Mark Twain (1916); Mark Twain's Letters 
(1917); George Fisher Baker ^ a Biography 
(1919); A Short Life of Mark Twain (1920); 
The Car That Went Abroad (1921); In One 
Man's Life (1921); Single Reels (1923); Joan 
of Arc (1925) ; The Girl in White Armor (1927). 

PAHTLEVi, pan'le-vft', Paul (1863- ). 

A French statesman and scientist, particularly 
interested in mathematics and aviation (see 
VoL. XVII). He became a member of the In- 
stitute of France and the Academy of Science. 
In October, 1915, he was appointed Minister of 
Instruction and Inventions affecting national 
defense, in the Briand cabinet, later succeeding 
General Galli^ni as Minister of War. He was 
also a member of the War Committee and from 
September to November, 1917, Prime Minister 
and Minister of War. As Minister of War, he 
was accused by the supporters of General Nivelle 
of having interfered with the French offensive 
of April, 1917. In 1920 he was appointed ad- 
visory director general of Chinese government 
railways. He was chosen President of the new 
Chamber in the spring of 1924, resigning in 
Apiil, 1925, to form a cabinet of his own, in 
winch he held the War portfolio. He continued 
as Minister of War in most succeeding govern- 
ments. He resigned the premiership on Nov. 28, 
1925, but as Minister of War, he supervised op- 
erations against the Druse revolt in Syria and 
that of Abd-el-Krim in Morocco. He also served 
as French delegate to the League of Nations 
and as president of the Committee of Inter- 
national Cooperation. He is the author of 
several scientific books and A Life of Nurse 
Cavell 

l^AINTING. The history of painting in re- 
cent years has been a continuation of the strug- 
gle which became acute during the first decade 
of the twentieth century, between the movement 
known as modernism, or post-impressionism, or, 
better still, as expressionism, and impressionism, 
and other more conservative factors in painting. 
The year of the World War almost completely 
checked artistic production in Eui'ope except in 
so far as it could be drafted into war service, 
and most of this war painting was propaganda 
rather than art. At the end of the War, the 
situation was very much the same as just before 
it and the struggle was still continuing in 1928. 
Painters were concerned with studying the means 
of artistic production rather than with produc- 
ing leal works of art. Many theories were ex- 
pounded and still more pictures put on canvas 
to demonstrate them, but relatively little of real 
value had been created. It was the threshold of 
a new epoch, but what the result would be no 
one could tell. One encouraging sign was that 
painters of the new tendencies were so much 


as^ct, of nature. 

France. By the end of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, impressionism had con- 
quered its rivals, realism and other academic 
tendencies, and had become dominant in official, 
as well as in artistic, circles. From 1913 to 
1921, Paul Albert Besnard (1849- ), an im- 

pressionist painter, was head of the £cole de 
France at Rome and after 1922 director of the 
national £cole des Beaux Arts at Paris. It was 
he above all others who applied the impressionist 
technique to mural painting. He was highly 
successful also as a portrait painter of women 
Among other decorators of note were Jules 
Chcret, who united impressionism with the tra- 
dition of Fragonard; Henri Martin, the painter 
of Languedoc; and Edmond Aman-Jean. Most 
mural painters, however, never fully accepted 
impressionism. Among painters affected by it, 
Lucien Simon, with an admixture of realism, 
painted homely scenes; Charles Cottet, Parisian 
society. The chief pioneers of impressionism 
had for the most part passed on, D4gas in 1917, 
Renoir in 1919, both active and developing till 
the end; and Claude Monet continued painting 
hiB scintillating landscapes till his death in 1926. 
Among the younger men of strict impressionistic 
technique were Albert Andr(^, who is best in 
still life, Maufra, Moiret, and Casals for Spanish 
subjects. 

Great as were the achievements of impression- 
ism, it had a serious defect which induced a 
speedy reaction. Concerned only with the rep- 
resentation of light, with the appearance of 
things, it had no inner life and lacked the gift 
of psychology. The vaiious modernist move- 
ments therefore insisted on expressionism, i.e , 
that the painting should represent not so mucli 
nature itself as the painter’s reaction toward 
nature, the emotions roused in him by the ob- 
ject depicted. This led to the rejection of 
nature as a norm. Rejecting also the flat sur- 
faces of impressionism, the post-impressionists 
strove for solidity and structure. Design should 
be organized and not haphazard, as it is in 
nature; coloi and form symbolic, rather than 
realistic. One form of this reaction was symbol- 
ism, which presents nature in a symbolic, as dis- 
tinct from the actual, form. Its foremost expo- 
nent was the delightful pastellist and illustrator, 
Odillon Redon (1840-1916). The group in- 
cluded such staunch modernists as Paul Serusier, 
Maurice Denis, Pierie Bonnard, and Edouard 
Vuillard. The art of the first two is mystic 
and religious, while that of the others is deco- 
rative; Vuillard e^ecially has been influenct'd 
by Japanese art. One group’s reaction against 
impressionism consisted of imitation of Italian 
fifteenth-century art, or what the English call 
Pre- Raphael itism Foremost among them were 
F^lix Valloton and Jean Fr41aut, both painters 
of Breton subjects. 

The group known as “Les Fauves” was at first 
made up chiefly of pupils of Gustave Morot 
(1826-98), a symbolist. Re]ecting their iiias- 
ter’s academic tendencies, they expressed them- 
selves with such wildness that this term, signi- 
fying “wild beasts,” was applied to them Fore- 
most among this group was Henri Matisse 
1869- ), a very abstract painter who pushes 

simplification to the utmost, striving indeed to 
attain the vision of a child. Both in line, of 
which he is a consummate mastei, especially 
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of outline, and in color, his art recalls Chinese 
and Japanese painting. The groi^ included also 
Kees van Doiigcn (born 1877), a Dutchman, who 
achieved fame in portraying distinguished mem- 
bers of Parisian society, and Modigliani (1889- 
1020), an Italian, who created simply colored 
figures based on the conventions of Negro art. 
Others of the “Fauves” afterward developed in 
various directions, some becoming cubists, others 
following Cezanne’s lead. As time went on, 
Cezanne became more and more the dominant 
influence in modernist art. His closest follower 
was Andre Derain (born 1880), an artist of 
great power, both in figure and landscape, whose 
color became increasingly severe Another im- 
portant figure was Maurice de Vlaminck (born 
1876), a highly dramatic landscape painter of 
brilliant technique. It was he who discovered 
Negro art as revealed in the wooden fetishes of 
the African savages, carved before their associa- 
tion with white men. Here was an art of pure 
plastic quality, simplified to the utmost, abstract 
in form, and with very remote resemblance to 
actuality. It greatly influenced the new move- 
ment, especially cubism. Among other artists 
once classed among the “Fauves” who were af- 
fected by cubism were Alliert Marquet, Othon 
Friesz, Jean Marchand, and Segoiizak. There 
was at the close of this period an increasing 
tendency among them to use forms based on 
nature rather than pure abstractions. Henri 
Rosseau (1844-1010), a customs oflicial of 
Pans, began painting late in life in a quaint, 

g rimitive style, charmingly bourgeois in spirit. 

[is subjects were poi traits ‘the environs of iWis, 
and exotic landscapes, reminiscent of his military 
service in Mexico. George Rouault (born 1871) 
is known for his strange figure subjects, and 
Maurice Utiillo (born 1883), a drunken genius, 
paints streets and buildings, solidly constructed 
as if by a mason, fair white cathedials, and the 
like. A curious outgrowth of the modernist 
movement was forninism in painting. There 
have been women painters at all epochs, but 
their art has not diflered materially from that 
of men. The art of Mane Laurencin, subtle 
in design, exquisite in color, is essentially femi- 
nine in spirit and conception, such as no man 
could have produced. That of Elizabeth Fuss- 
Amore is very iich in color and subtly personal. 

As a reaction against the flat surfaces of im- 
pressionism, cubism 18 concerned particularly 
with the expression of bulk and solidity This 
it does by means of colored cubes and cylinders, 
following the dictum of Cezanne* ‘‘Natuie can 
be expressed by the cube, the cone, and the cylin- 
der. Anyone who can paint these simple forms 
can paint nature.” It is an art of organized 
space, linear form, movement, and color, dissoci- 
ated from the actual appearance of tilings. The 
influences which contributed to its formation 
were Cezanne (q.v. ), Seurat, the pointillist, and 
especially Negro and Polynesian sculpture. Ma- 
tisse gave it its name and aided at its formation 
in 1908, but the real founder and leadei had been 
and still was Pablo Picasso (born 1881), a Span- 
ish sculptor. He was the author of its conven- 
tions, such as the guitar, clay pii>e, the bottle of 
alcohol, printed letters, etc. He has well been 
called **the chameleon artist,” as he has worked 
in many different manners, with cubism as a 
phase of his develoj)ment. His color, at first 
sombre, had finally become frank and clear. 
Georges Bracque was the purist of the group, a 
logical, rigid cubist; Fernand Leger represented 


the mechanical aspect. Albert Gleize, a facile 
writer on cubism, was painting in two rather 
than three dimensions, while Jean Metzinger 
was an orthodox cubist of the cylinder and cube 
variety. Among other followers of the move- 
ment were Auguste Herbin, Andr4 L’Hote, half 
cubist, half realist; Jacques Villon; Marcel 
Duchamps, and Francois Picabia. Two poets, 
Guillaume Apollinaire and Andr4 Salmon, be- 
longed to the cubist group and wrote in its 
interest. The influence of cubism, wide and 
in some respects wholesome, was in the direc- 
tion of solidity and expression. Many painters 
ill different lands experimented with and to 
some extent adopted it; but, in its rigid form, 
cubism is on the wane. Picasso’s later works 
were more representative, under the influence of 
Ingres, and tne tendency of the younger gener- 
ation is to modify its austerities in the direc- 
tion of romanticism — a distinct improvement. 
Among the most important of the younger men 
in Paris is Giorgio De Chirico, born 1888 in 
Greece of Greek paients resident in Italy. In- 
fluenced in youth by Bdcklin, after passing 
through a youthful romantic period, he emerged 
as fturrMutte. His art is niysfic and symbolic, 
but with strange realistic effect, and his Gieek 
origin 18 evident in the subject and spirit of 
most of his works. 

Theie had latterly been many seccessions from 
cubism, mostly ephemeral, such as Oiphism and 
synchronism, which aie concerned with airangc- 
nients of color irrespective of volume or actual- 
ity, and Dadaism, founded in Switzerland in 
H)17, by Tzarra, a Rumanian. This form of 
presentation, which had followers in France and 
Germany, is a kind of skepticism in painting, and 
was followed by others equally grotesque, and di- 
rected especially against cubism. It clears away 
the past and is satirical in character, better 
adapted to cartoons than to paintings, but is 
no longer of importance. 

Italy. A later and more radical movement, 
futurism, forms Italy’s peculiar contribution to 
modernism. It began as a protest of a band of 
young wi iters, painters, and sculptors against 
the idea that their country was nothing moie 
than a vast museum of the past Unlike the 
other modernists, the futurists break utterly 
with the past and look only toward the future; 
hence their name. The function of painting as 
they see it is to represent movement and growth, 
the dynamic forces of modern life. Many 'of 
their paintings bear the title “Dynamics” of 
this or that subject. As their manifesto put it: 
“We must make a clean sweep of all hacKneyed 
subjects and express henceforth the whirlwind 
life of our day, dominated by steel, egotism, 
feverish activity, and speed.” This they often 
seek to accomplish by means not unlike those of 
cubism, combining in the canvas not only what 
the artist sees but all he knows about the sub- 
ject. A typical futurist feature is the use of 
so-called “force lines,” certain linear rhythms 
whose convergence or divergence conveys to the 
artist the dominant thought or emotion he wishes 
to express. Color is purely arbitrary and may 
be used to heighten the effect. So may all man- 
ner of extraneous objects, which are simply 
pasted onto the picture. Futurist art indeed is 
cinematographic, except that it tries to show all 
at once what the moving picture unfolds in a 
given space of time. 

The founder of the movement was the poet 
Marinetti, who wrote its eloquent manifestoes. 
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From 1910, when their first exhibition was held 
at Milan, to 1924, Lugi Russolo represented 
futurism in its most logical form. Umberto 
Boccioni, also a sculptor, was an able theorist 
on eesthetics, whose paintings are often of in- 
teresting design. Gino Severini was the illus- 
trator of futurism. Carlo Carr&, its most genu- 
ine painter, who, unlike the others, uses gay 
color. Giacomo Balia’s work is merely pretty. 
Many of the cubists were infiuenced by futurism 
and experimented with it, and vice versa. It 
had won but few new disciples and seemed des- 
tined to decline. 

Great Britain. The latest effusion of mod- 
ernism, vorticism, is a product of conservative 
Great Britain; but, before examining it, a brief 
survey of recent British art should be made. 
Although the chief influence was French, im- 
pressionism in its pure form never played a 
great part in Great Britain. It was rather the 
modified form of early impressionism, as intro- 
duced by the American Whistler during his 
long residence in London, which prevailed. 
This was concerned rather with decorative and 
tonal effects than with the pure study of light, 
especially in the case of the Glasgow school, out 
of which came Sir John Lavery (born 1856), es- 
pecially known as a portraitist. The methods 
of the brilliant Irish paintei. Sir William Orpen 
(born 1878), are more akin to impressionism, 
while Augustus John, a Welshman (born 1876), 
in his powerful characterizations, tends rather 
to modernism. Mention also should be made of 
two Americana, active in London, John Singer 
Sargent (1850-1925), whose 'superb technique 
combined realism with impressionism, and James 
J. Shannon (1802-1923), whose illustrative art 
ranges him properly among British painters. 
Frank Brangwyn (born 1867) represented rather 
the realistic point of view in his superb 
decorations for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
and the Missouri State Capitol. The powerful 
individual landscapes of P. Wilson Steer show 
a transition from impressionist to modernist 
technique. An important figuie in the intro- 
duction of French post-impression ism into Eng- 
land was Roger Fry, especially by his writings 
and exquisite connoisseurship. It W'as mainly 
the influence of Cezanne and Van Gogh that 
made itself felt and the aim was greater plastic 
effect but with more reference to nature than 
in France. Among the leaders were Spencer 
F. Gore (1878-1914) and Harold Gilman (1876- 
1919), who tended more strongly toward mod- 
ernism, and Charles Ginner. 

According to the theory of vorticism, “every 
concept, every emotion, presents itself to the 
vivid consciousness in some primary form. It 
belongs to the art of this form.” The “vortex” 
is the artist’s faculty through which the emo- 
tions and conceptions pass to take concrete 
shape on canvas. Through it, they pass from 
the general to the concrete. In common with 
post-impressionists, vorticists do not reject the 
old masters; but they agree with the futur- 
ists that modern art should reflect present- 
day industrial civilization, with its dominance 
by the machine. Their paintings are in general 
geometric and abstract, not unlike cubism. 
Their aim is to purify painting, and they rely 
especially on the primary pigment of their art, 
resembling in this regard the Orphists and syn- 
chionists. There was nothing essentially new 
and original in their art, w'hich began in 1913, 
although several interesting painters had taken 


it up. The founder and principal leader was 
Wyndham Lewis (1884- ), with whom were 

associated, Cuthbert Hamilton, Frederick Etchels, 
Edward Wadsworth, and William Roberts. The 
poet of vorticism was an American, Ezra Found ; 
the sculptor was Henry Gaudier-Brzeska (1891- 
1915). Vorticism was also a passing phase in 
the development of C. R. W. Nevinson, who ex- 
perimented in other styles, including cubism 
and futurism, only to return in hiS' later work 
to a more conservative academic art. 

During the War, the British government made 
the interesting experiment of employing several 
painters at the front, and many of their pic- 
tures were purchased by the Imperial War 
Museum. Most of the men employed were actu- 
ally engaged in warfare and so painted from 
experience, as well as observation. In the choice 
of artists, a wise eclecticism was followed; not 
only accepted academicians but the most radical 
groups were included. And it was just these 
radicals whose art seemed especially adapted to 
the mechanical character of modern warfare. 
Among the most prolific of war painters was 
Sir William Orpen, a major in the army, whose 
portraits of the chief commanding officers are 
well known; James McBey, official painter of 
the Army of the Near East; George Clausen, 
and Augustus John, who painted important com- 
missions for the Canadian government. The 
futurist technique of C. R. W. Nevinson grap- 
pled most successfully with searchlights, shells, 
and especially aeioplanes. Paul Nash, a vision- 
ary post-impressionist, depicted what might be 
called nature’s “dance of death,” while vorticism, 
through its leaders, Wyndham Lewis and Wil- 
liam P, Roberts, showed itself well capable of 
ropiesenting the dynamics of modern warfaie. 
All these artists wisely confined themselves to 
episodes of warfaie and did not attempt battle 
paintings on a grand scale. One of the few 
good results of the War was the destruction of 
the old-fashioned battle picture, with its photo- 
graphic detail, most characteristically seen in 
the works of Meissonier. The modem battle ex- 
tending along a front of many miles cannot be 
painted. The brave array of soldiers has been 
replaced by the invisible crowds of the trenches. 
The brightly colored uniforms are now sombre 
hi owns, grays, and greens, and the modern sol- 
dier is little different in aspect from a work- 
man. (See War Paintings and DravHnga, by 
British artists, New York, 191 9; and Charles 
Holme, “The War Depicted by Distinguished Brit- 
ish Artists,” in The International Studio, 1918.) 

Germany. The World War and the succeed- 
ing years levied a heavy death toll on the painters 
of Germany. At the close of the period 1914- 
29, many of the older men were still active in 
the manner of their earlier work; Edward Geb- 
hardt, religious painter, at Dusseldorf; Arthur 
Kampf, realist, at Berlin, and Max Liebermann, 
chief representative of impressionism and leader 
of the North German secessionists, also in Berlin; 
but these have since died In Munich, the “dec- 
orative school,” led by Franz Stuck, was some- 
what akin to modernism in its realistic represen- 
tation of mystic and allegorical subjects, 
inaugurated by Bocklin; but even this was con- 
sidered conservative and official a little later. 
Impressionism was an importation which never 
secured a firm foothold in Germany. The native 
tendency was all toward its antipode, expression- 
ism, for which the soil was well prepared by 
earlier paintei s. In the early sixteenth century. 
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Matthias Grilnewald distorted nature to express 
emotional ii^sticism much as £1 Greco did later 
in Spain. Hans von Maries (1837-87), rebel- 
ling against realism and early impressionism, 
sacrificed the appearance of things to volume 
and symbolic expression, in his noble decorative 
figures. The Swiss, Ferdinand Hodler (1863- 
1918), a powerful and arbitrary painter, de- 
veloped in his later works a thoroughgoing 
expressionism. The influence of Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, and to a less extent Gauguin was early 
felt in Germany ; but it was an exhibition of the 
works of the Norwegian, Edvard Mdnch, in Ber- 
lin which caused the separation of the new move- 
ment from the Berlin seccession. Cubism and 
futurism never obtained an important following, 
for the principal German tendency was toward 
forms of purer expressionism. There were two 
chief groups, at Berlin and Munich. The 
former group was the less radical. The facile 
and decorative art of Max Pechstein is more 
akin to the post-impressionism of other lands, 
and BO is that of Albert Werszgerber and Carl 
Caspar, all of whom were influenced by Cezanne. 
Among the membeis of a more radical group at 
Berlin called “Die Brucke” were E. L. Kirchner, 
its founder, a visionary who changes city scenes 
into fairyland; Erich lleckel, a painter of land- 
scapes romantic in subject; Karl Schmidt- 
Eottluff, whose tendency is to the colossal and 
even brutal ; and Otto Mhller, who prefers rather 
lyric subjects, painted in tempera. 

At Munich, Russian artists contributed to 
produce the most radical type of expressionism. 
Foremost among them was Wassily Kandinsky 
(born 1880), a theorist who writes as well as 
he paints. He maintains that the rhythm of 
line and color and of color in juxtaposition to 
color should be built up architecturally, on fixed 
principles of construction, as in music. Such 
an art appeals to the eye, independent of all 
representation, very much as music affects the 
ear. His pictures are arrangements of abstract 
line and color without attempt to represent 
nature. It was he who with a few others 
seceded from the other post-impressionists to 
form the group called, from its publication, “Der 
blaue Reiter.** An important member of this 
group was Franz Marc ( 1 880-1916 ) , who painted 
impressions of animals in symbolic color. 
Others are Baroness Werefkin, Auguste Macke, 
Gabriel Munter, Adolf Block; Heinrich Camper- 
donck, whose quaint presentations of village and 
other subjects are essentially imaginary and un- 
real; Oskar Kokoschka (born 1866), an Austrian 
painter, the most radical and perhaps the most 
powerful of all, less abstract, hut equally eccen- 
tric, and powerful to the point of brutality; 
and also Emil Noble and Carl Hofer, both at 
Beilin, who paint in a similar vein. Another 
Berlin painter, George Gross (Ixirn 1893) passed 
through various stages, including Dadaism, to 
become an ironical observer of society from the 
Marxian point of view, especially in his litho- 
graphs. Jules Pascin (born 1886), a Bulgarian, 
a clever and delightful draughtsman and painter, 
is well known in the United States for his Negro 
and similar subjects, painted in Florida and 
Cuba. 

Russia. At the outbreak of the War, the 
Russian school of painting was of great im- 
portance and promise. Two factors contributed 
to make it unlike any other school: stage deco- 
ration and peasant art. The unparalleled suc- 
cess of the R.U8sian ballet in Europe and 


America was due as much to its artistic settings 
as to superb dancing. Of unprecedented power 
and imagination, these decorations were all the 
work of Russian painters. Diaghilev (died, 
1929), one of this St. Petersburg group, was the 
pioneer and the greatest painter-impresario in 
dramatic history. Other great designers were the 
painters Benois, Golovine, L4on Bakst, Anisfeld, 
and Larianov. The astonishing freedom of pre- 
sentation* in modem Russian painting and its 
highly imaginative and decorative qualities were 
due largely to this training. It was also pro- 
foundly affected by the pure, bright color schemes 
and the picturesque settings and costumes of 
native peasant art, and on its imaginative side by 
a vital school of book illustration, particularly 
of folk tales and subjects. The most important 
reaction against the realism of the Wanderers, 
chief of whom was Ilya Repin, was the “Mir 
Iskousstva** (Artistic World) at Leningrad. 
Unlike the former, which painted Russian con- 
temporary life, this group sought subjects in 
the past, was cosmopolitan in character, and 
showed French influence. Alexander Benois 
chose the age of Louis XIV in Fraqce and that 
of Elizabeth in Russia; Constantine Somov, the 
period of 1830; Nicholas Roerich, the Viking 
age and, after his removal to the United States, 
Oriental subjects, especially Chinese and Tibetan 
The Moscow group was less learned and moie 
ictorial and chose Russian subjects. Its best- 
nown representatives are Igor Grabar, a potnttl- 
Itste, an influential figure in Soviet Russia, and 
especially Maliavin, who depicted the gay, animal 
side of the Russian moujik. 

Meanwhile, various modernist tendencies had 
appeared in Russia, and their influence was be- 
ginning to be felt. The War put a stop to paint- 
ing, and during the revolution and the years 
following most of the artists emigrated from 
Russia, chiefly because the wealthy class which 
patronized ai’t had ceased to exist. They mi- 
grated to different centres, many joining the 
large Russian art colony in Pans, where they 
maintained their vital national art. Exhibitions 
of their woiks weie held at vaiious places in the 
United States. The exiles, who in Pans kept 
up their national art, included Fechin, a pupil 
of Repin, Choukhaiev, Jakolev, Soriii, a rather 
conservative portraitist, Soudeikin, Stelletski, 
Burliuk, and especially Boris Grigoriev, whose 
apocalyptic hallucinations of the Bolshevist 
Revolution and representations of the Russian 
populace, particulaily on their brutal and bestial 
side, caused a sensation. Best known in the 
United States was Boris Anisfeld, who exliibited 
repeatedly in New York and in other cities. 

In Russia itself, the revolution wrought little 
damage to existing art works. The more impor- 
tant })uhlic museums, such as the Hermitage in 
Leningrad and the Tretikov Gallery in Mos- 
cow, were greatly enriched by the confiscation 
of private collections; and the Imperial and 
other important palaces were transformed into 
museums. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, new museums were established. 
The successful management of public art insti- 
tutions, which was conceded to be better than 
ever before, was due to the efforts of Lunachar- 
ski. Minister of Public Instruction. One of the 
daring schemes of Soviet Russia is the establish- 
ment of a new proletarian art. Rejecting cubism 
and futurism as bourgeois products, they ac- 
claimed a new art, “suprematisra,** which denied 
not only all representation but even the styliza- 
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tion of natural forms. Kandinsky, whose art 
most approached this norm, was called from 
Munich to aid in its establishment, as well as 
in that of the provincial museums. Official ex- 
hibitions of Bolshevist paintings were held at 
Berlin in 1923, New York, 1929, and elsewhere. 

It was about the most modern exhibition ever 
seen. The paintings were usually labeled "con- 
structions” or "compositions” and were built up 
mathematically. Simplification went even be- 
yond Kandinsky’s in the works of such as Male- 
vitch and Robchenko. Everywhere, the search 
for new forms of art was in evidence. There 
were also many works of a more conventional 
character, and the impression of the whole was 
that of a living and vital art of telling forms and 
splendid color. Whether such modernist paint- 
ings fulfilled the requirements of a Soviet art as 
enunciated by Kamenev, “an art comprehensible 
to workmen and to peasants,” is another ques- 
tion. In subject, it is indeed proletarian, but 
representation was confined almost to posters 
and black and whites. 

Other European Countries. The virile na- 
tional impressionism of Sweden suffered great 
loss ill the death of its two chief representatives, 
Anders Zorn (18(10-1920) and (Dari I^arsaon 
(1853-1919). Liliefors painted wild animals, 
and Gustav Fjaestad painted snow and water 
scenes in pointilliftte technique. Zorn’s successor 
in painting the Danecarlian peasantry was Mas 
Olle, another good portraitist. Sweden had also 
its due proportion of modernists, such as Axel 
Torneman; Gabriel Strandberg, who painted the 
outcasts of Stockholm; John Bauer, whose 
quaint imagination found expression in fairy 
talcs; and Ossian Elgstrom, with a touch of the 
Laplander. 

The dominant figure in Norwegian art was 
Edvard Munch, who was also something of a 
modernist, influenced somewhat by Cezanne. 
Liulv ig Karsten was his most prominent follower. 

Tlie foieniost talent of the iieo-impressionist 
gioup was Hendric Lund, while Soren Ansorger 
was known for his nudes. Norway also had its 
expressionist cult, influenced chiefly by Matisse; 
among its foremost representatives were Hen- 
drik Sorensen and Axel Revold. The painting 
of Denmark was more conservative, although 
model nism had its representatives. 

Belgium and Holland were strongly affected 
by the new movement, especially Holland. In a 
country which in its art had been so closely 
attached to the past and was realistic in char- 
acter, it was astonishing to what extent the new 
movement had spread. Although Van Gogh, one 
of its chief pioneers, was a Dutchman, his last 
and most radical works were painted in France, 
and his influence entered Holland quite late; 
nevertheless, it was powerful. Among the chief 
representatives of the new development were 
Jan Toorup, Thorii-Prikker, Willem van Konijii- 
burg, J. J. Isaakson, and Jan Sluyters. 

The death of Sorolla in 1923 removed the 
foremost representative of impressionism in 
Spam. The most interesting manifestation of 
contemporary Spanish painting was the nation- 
alist school of the North, founded by Zuloaga 
and ably seconded by numerous followers, in- 
cluding the Zubiaurre brothers. In subject and 
treatment, it was thoroughly national and con- 
tinued the traditions of El Greco and Goya. It 
was a school decorative in style, with heavy out- 
lines, rich, sombre color, and vivacious expres- 
sion* 


United States. Since 1014 American paint- 
ing has followed a normal development, less 
changed by recent radical tendencies than other 
important schools. It was also less affected by 
the World War. During the early years of the 
conflict, artistic production was in no wise cur- 
tailed, and it was not until after the entry of 
the United States in 1917 that there was any 
perceptible diminution in the output. There 
was comparatively little painting of war sub- 
jects. The death toll among older American 
artists during the period was heavy. To men- 
tion a few of the most prominent, William Mer- 
ritt Chase and Thomas Eakins died in 1916; 
Albert Ryder and Carroll Beckwith in 1917; 
Henrv Golden Dearth in 1918; C. Y. Turner, 
Prank Duveneck (q.v.), Ralph A. Blakelock, 
James Alden Weir, and Kenyon Cox in 1919; 
Abbott H. Thayer and J. Francis Murphy in 
1921; Hamilton Easter Field in 1922; Elihu 
Vedder, Joseph R. Decamp, Max Bohm, Paul 
Cornoyer, and George W. Maynard in 1923; 
D. Ridgeway Knight, Thomas Allen, and Jay 
Hambridge in 1924; John Singer Sargent, Henry 
Reuterdahl, and George Bellows in 1925; George 
inness, Jr, Joseph Pennell, Thomas Moran, 
Mary Cassatt, and Ben Foster in 1926; Edward 
Henry Potthast and Frederick Melville Duraond 
in 1927; Harry Siddons Mowbray, Arthur B. 
Davies, Frederick S. Lamb, and Warren Davis 
in 1928 The former radicals of the Society of 
American Artists were the consci vatives of the 
day, and even those of the next younger genera- 
tion were now among the elect All these con- 
tinued their w'ork, and many figured at the ex- 
hibitions and as medalists, such as Douglas 
Volk, Irving Wiles, Dewitt Lockwood, Ccciha 
Beaux (q.v,), Maiy Cassatt, Frank Benson (q \.) 
and Edmund C. Tarbell, among portraitists and 
figure tpainters; Waugh, Woodbury, and Kmil 
Carlsen, as marine painters, the last especially 
taking many medals in the later years for ma- 
rines and still life; Edward Redfield, Elmer 
Schofield, and Gardner Syraonds, as ])ainU*rs of 
winter subjei’ts; and (fiiilde Hassain (qv ), most 
pronouncecl impressionist among the older men. 

Arthur B. Davies, (q.v ), known as leader of 
the modernists, continued his idyllic subjects 
with no end of variety and charm until his death 
in 1928. In the years following 1914, he passed 
through a cubist period, which added volume 
and construction to his rather decorative art 
but never exercised a dominant influence. So 
also did Robert Henri (q.v.), whose virile pro- 
duction and influence continued almost undimin- 
ished. Of his former pupils, George Bellows 
(1882-1925; q.v.), achieved great distinction 
through his bold and powerful portrait and fig- 
ure subjects, which won medal after medal. 
Other important members of this group were 
George Luks, William Glackens, John Sloan, 
and Eugene Speicher. Powerful alike in char- 
acterization and technique are the portraits by 
Leopold Seyffert and those by Wayman Adams. 
Other portraitists known also as figure painters 
were John C. Johansen, Karl Anderson (q.v.), 
Joseph Pearson, Jean M. Lane, Louis Betts 
(q.v.), Leon Kroll, and Henry R. Rittenberg, 
also a consummate master of still life. 

In the first rank of American figure painters 
was Charles W. Hawthorne (q.v.), who paints 
the inner life with beautiful and highly char- 
acteristic color. Of pronounced impressionistic 
technique among the younger men were Richard 
Miller, Frederick Frieseke (q.v.), and James 
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Weiland. Another characteristic branch of 
American painting is Indian subjects. The Taos 
group of painters, so called from their place of 
residence in New Mexico, in recent years painted 
many Interesting representations of Indians, 
chiefly of the Southwest. Among their number 
were Julius Rolshoven, Carl Rungius, Walter 
Ufer, Krnest L. Blumcnschein, Edward Potthast, 
and O. E. Berninghaus. Their work was gener- 
ally impressionistic or realistic in character and 
of fine illustrative quality. The production of 
mural paintings has continued with unabated 
regularity. Among the most important series 
were the decorations of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Art, by John Singer Sargent (1856-1926) ; 
a series of 116 panels, the “Opening of the Book 
of the Law,*' by Violet Oakley (born 1874), in 
the Pennsylvania State Capitol at Hariisburg; 
and Augustus Tack’s decorations of the gover- 
nor’s suite in the Nebraska State Capitol at Lin- 
coln (1927), entitled “The Virtues of the Human 
Race,” in a novel style reminiscent of Greek 
vase painting. Robert Chanler is known for his 
screens showing Chinese influence but independ- 
ent and modernistic in conception and execution, 
and Arthur Crisp for various mural paintings. 

Landscape painters among the younger genera- 
tion were many. One of the strongest was 
Ernest Lawson, whose winter scenes are particu- 
larly fine. These subjects were preferred also 
by John Folinsbee and by Charles Rosen, who 
afterward changed his style in accordance with 
the modernist formula. Jonas Lie painted land- 
scapes, industrial scenes, and, lately, marines, and 
Gilford Beal (q.v.), brightly colored landscapes, 
while Guy Wiggins was more tonal. Among the 
marme painters, Paul Dougherty painted the 
Maine Coast with poweiful effect, and William 
Ritschel the Pacific, brilliantly and with versat- 
ility, while Hayley J.»ever was known especially 
for his boats, though he later painted varieties 
of landscapes with equal ability. 

The entry of the United States into the World 
War had small permanent effect on painting. 
Among pictures intended to fire patriotic en- 
deavor, the best known is “Carry On,” by Edwin 
Blashfield (Metropolitan Museum, New York). 
An interesting senes by Childe Hassam depicted 
Fifth Avenue in war time. An important series 
of war portraits, authorized by the National Art 
Commission and paid for by subscriptions in 
the principal cities of the United States, was 
presented to the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. They were exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City in 1921 ; all were by 
painters of conservative tendencies. The most 
important was a large picture, “Signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles,” by John C Johansen. 
The others were portraits of the chief war celeb- 
rities of all the Allies, by Cecilia Beaux, Jean 
McLanc, Joseph Decamp, Charles Hopkinson, 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Douglas Volk, and Irving 
R. Wiles. Another series presented to the Na- 
tional Museum consisted of portraits of Ameri- 
cans prominently identified with the War. 
Several of these were painted by J. H. von 
Rehling-Quistgaard, an able painter of rather 
conservative tendencies. 

The brilliant success with which modernism 
was launched in New York and Chicago in 1913 
gave great promise for the future of the move- 
ment; but this promise was not realized. 
Factional differences soon disrupted the Inter- 
national Association of Painters and Sculptors, 
which had organized the exhibition; and beyond 


separate exhibitions of smaller groups, little 
was heard of the new painting. In 1917 the 
Society of Independent Artists was founded with 
unrestricted membership to anyone paying the 
nominal initiation fee. Each member is entitled 
to send a limited number of paintings or sculp- 
tures to the annual exhibition. As there was 
no jury of acceptance and the paintings were 
hung in alphabetical order of authorship, these 
exhibitions presented a strange medley of pic- 
tures excellent and worthless, academic and 
modernist. Nevertheless, they formed an open 
forum, uncontrolled by official juries, for the 
radicals. The most interesting feature in the 
later years was the work of a group of native 
Indian artists, without technical training and 
therefore modernist enough. Their chief sub- 
jects were Indian ceremonial dances, painted in 
pure, bright water color. Modernist paintings 
were on constant exhibition at certain of the 
dealers’, and in such altruistic institutions as 
the Intimate Gallery, conducted by the dis- 
tinguished artist-photographer, Alfred Stieglitz, 
and the Soci^t^ Anonyme, founded by Katherine 
Dreier — both in New York. • 

A very important event was the official recog- 
nition of modernism by the National Academy of 
Design in whose Spring Exliibition of 1927 
modernist pictures were not only admitted but 
predominated. Among painters of modernistic 
tendencies were Rockwell Kent (q.v.), especially 
in his Labrador subjects; Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
of much influence as a teacher, Maurice Sterne 
and Max Weber, both admirable teachers; An- 
drew Dasburg, a follower of Cdzanne, Samuel 
Halpert, and Henry McFee; Walter Pach, a 
cubist still-life painter; Abraham Walkowitz, an 
able diaughtsman, William and Marguerite 
Zorach, and most important of all, John Mann, 
whose water colors are generally accepted He 
is a painter of startling originality and real cre- 
ative genius. Distinctly creative also, and very 
original are the flower paintings of Georgia 
O’Keefe. More cosmopolitan and less distinc- 
tively American than the two just mentioned 
are Marselen Hartley, Arthur G Dove, Charles 
Demuth, S. McDonald Wright, Thomas Benton, 
Preston Dickinson, and Kuniyoshi, a Japanese 
who paints Western life with strange Oriental 
vision. Other representatives of modernism are 
Oscar Bluemner, Charles Sheelor, Walt Kuhn, 
Alfred Maurer, Peggy Bacon, Ben Benn, John 
Covert, A. S. Baylinson, Man Ray, Morgan Rus- 
sell, Jay Van Everen, James Daugherty, and 
Henry Fitch Taylor. A new and interesting 
figure (1928 )i8 Emil Ganso, born in Germany 
and self-educated in spare moments of a baker’s 
labor. An original and powerful draughtsman, 
he excels in engraving, etching, and lithography, 
as well as in painting. The foremost representa- 
tive of futurism in the United States was Joseph 
Stella, who with rare ability depicted the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the subway, and other characteristic 
features of New York. 

Mexico. The 1928 revolution in Mexico 
brought in its wake an amazing development of 
mural painting by Diego Rivera, a native Mexi- 
can, and his followers. Schooled in Mexico and 
in Europe, where he was prominent as a modern- 
ist, he returned home to establish a truly na- 
tional art. His mural paintings in the Na- 
tional Preparatory School, entitled “Creation” 
(1927) and executed in encaustic, symbolize the 
formation of the Mexican people. Those of the 
patio of the Ministry of Public Education upon 
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which he ie still engaged (1929), sjmbolizii^ 
native agriculture, industries, and arts and 
crafts, are grandiose and elemental in style and 
technique. They are painted al fresco by an 
ancient Mexican process in which the colors are 
mixed with the juice of leaves of the prickly 
pear, forming a soft smooth surface of dull 
lustre, but clear, distinct color. 

Bibliography. Consult: W. H. Wright, Mod- 
em Painting (New York, 1916) ; Charles Mar- 
riott, Modern Movements in Painting (London, 

1920) ; Roger Fry, Vision and Design (ib., 1920) ; 
Andr^ Salmon, L*Ari Vivant ( Paris, 1 920 ) ; 
Gustave Coquiot, Les Ind&pendants (ib., 1920); 
Max Deri, Die lUeue Malerei (Leipzig, 

1921) ; Clive Bell, Since Cezanne (New York, 

1922) ; Ozenfant and Jeanneret, La peinture 
modeme (Paris, 1920); Pierre Courthion, Pan- 
orama de la peinture frangaise coniemporaine 
(lb., 1927); Maurice llaynal, Modern French 
Painting (New York, 1928) ; Katherine S. 
Dreier, Western Art and the New Era (ib., 
1023); L. M. Bryant, American Pictures and 
Their Painters (New York, 1923); Louis R4au, 
UArt liusse (Pans, 1922) ; Carl Laurin and 
others, Scandinavian Art (New York, 1922) ; F. 
M. Huebner, Die A cue Malerei in Holland (J^ip- 
zig, 1921) , Carl Einstein, Die Kunst des 20 
Jahrhunderts (2d ed., Berlin, 1928); Ozenfant, 
HArt (Paris, 1928). 

PAL AGIO VALDES, ph-lh'thyo val -dlls', Ar- 
mando (1853- ). A Spanish novelist (see 

VoL XVII). His later works include La guerra 
injusta (1917), and Afios de juveniud del doctor 
AngHico (1918). 

PALJEONTOLOGY, Paleolithic CultX'RES. 
See Anthropology. 

PALEOLOGUE, p&'lft'A'lAg', Maurice Georges 
1859- ). A French diplomat and man of let- 

ters (see VoL. XVII). He was Ambassador to 
Russia duiing the World War until May, 1917, 
and then returned to the Quai d’Orsay. On the 
resignation of Bert helot as director general of the 
Foreign Office, Pal^ologue succeeded him, in De- 
cember, 1921, and served until 1925. In 1927 he 
was elected to the French Academy. His An 
AmhassadoPs Memoirs (3 vols,, trans. 1923-25) 
throw a vivid light on the deconiiiosition of the 
Russian Empire under the stress of the War. 
His other later works include: 7'he Pomanho 
Diplomat (1924, trans. 1926); Carour (1926, 
trans. 1927) ; and The Tragic Empress; Intimate 
Conversations with the Empress Eugenic (1901- 
19) (1928). 

PALESTINE, par?8-tm). A British man- 
date territory and the Jewish national homeland, 
since July 1, 1920, under a civil administration. 
It includes that part of historic Palestine which 
lies to the west of the Jordan and which before 
the World War was a vilayet of the Turkish 
Province of Syria. Area, estimated at 10,000 
square miles. The population, according to the 
census of Oct. 23, 1922, was 757,182, comprising 
590,890 Moslems, 83,794 Jews, 73,020 Christians, 
7028 Druses, 163 Samaritans, and 265 Bahais. 
The estimated population July 1, 1927, 882,000, 
included 648,556 Moslems, 147,687 Jews, and 
70,839 Christians. The capita), Jerusalem, had 
a population of 02,678. Other principal cities 
are (populations in parentheses): Jaffa (47,- 
709), Haifa (24,634), Gaza (17,480), Heck- 
ron (10,577), Nablus (15,947). Jewish immi- 
gration, winch was resumed after the War, 
totaled 130,000 by Mar. 1, 1928, in 1927 immi- 
gration totaled 3395, while the emigrants num- 


bered 6978. Jaffa is the principal port of entry; 
the immigrants came largely from Poland, Rus- 
sia, Morocco, Austria, Syria, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, etc. Moslem interests are rep- 
resented by a Supreme Moslem Council; Jewish 
interests are the concern of the Palestine Zion- 
ist executive. 

Jewish Colonies. These colonies, totaling 1 15 
in number, are grouped in foui distiicts, viz., 
Judeea (43), Samaria (18), Lower Galilee (43), 
Upper Galilee (11). The colonies possess 
schools, synagogues, public libraries, hospitals, 
and baths. By the end of 1927, the total popu- 
lation of these colonics numbered more than 
32,000 and the lands which they worked in- 
cluded some 267,000 acres. The colonies are 
owned or established by the Jewish National 
Fund, the Palestine Land Developing Company, 
Baron Edmund de Rothschild, and the Jewish 
Colonization Association. Tel Aviv, near Jaffa, 
founded by Jewish colonists in 1909, has a popu- 
lation estimated at 15,000 to 20,000. 

Education. In 1927 theie were 314 govern- 
ment schools. The Christian and Jewish chil- 
Iren attended non-government schools. Christian 
schools numbered 183 (15,145 pupils), the Jew- 
ish schools 255 (20,481 pupils). There aie 
Jewish high schools at Jerusalem and Jaffa, 
three teachers* training colleges, schools of music 
at Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, and a technical 
college at Haifa. In all these, Hebrew is the 
medium of instruction. The majority of the non- 
goveinnient schools weie receiving state aid. 
There is a Hebrew University 111 Jerusalem, 
which was opened in 1925 

Industry. The productive portion of the 
country is the nanow strip of plain running 
along the Mediteiranean from Ga/a to Haifa. 
The richest region, in the neighborhood of Jaffa, 
was developed by Jewish colonists who earned 
orange and lemon cultivation here to a high 
degree of production In 1927 crop production 
was wheat, 99,400 tons; barley, 44,524 tons; 
durra, 37,441 tons, olives, 1866 tons, lentils, 
3155 tons. There was in the countiy the follow- 
ing live stock- 242,025 sheep, 385,762 goats, 22,- 
509 camels, 590 buffaloes. The orange crop, 
which constitutes the piincipal expoit item, 
totaled 2,214,000 cases during 1920-27. Mineral 
resources include sulphur, iron, coal, salt, lime- 
stone, sandstone, and gypsum The Government 
is applying itself to reforestation and the re- 
claiming of the dunes. Trade, carried on largely 
through the ports of Jaffa, Haifa, and Gaza, 
consisted of imports of {i>31,339,416 111 1927; ex- 
ports, $9,251,400. The chief articles of export 
are oianges, soap, melons, wine, apricot paste, 
and almonds; the chief articles of import are cot- 
tons, cigarettes, sugar, petroleum, and rice. The 
principal countries of origin in 1927 were Egypt, 
the United Kingdom, Syria, and Germany. Ex- 
ports went to Egypt, Syria, and Great Britain. 
Imports from the United States were valued at 
$1,335,400 and exports to the United States 
amounted to $231,000. 

Finance. Receipts for 1928 were estimated 
at £P2,322,935 and expenditures at £P2,443,677 
(the new Palestine pound is equivalent in value 
to the pound sterling). The revenue was derived 
principally from: custbms, £P750,000, port and 
marine, £P5200; licenses, taxes, etc., £P7 40,400; 
fees of court, etc., £P2 15,200; posts and tele- 
graph, £P170,850; railways, £1?308,000. A new 
currency, based on the pound steiling, was in- 
troduced on Nov. 1, 1927, and is guaranteed by 
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both the British and Palestine governments. 
The Palestine pound, as the new unit is called, 
is divided into 1000 mills, and replaces the 
Egj^ptian currency hitherto in circulation. The 
exchange of currency was completed Mar. 31, 
1028. 

Bailway s. There were in operation in 1928 
737 miles of railways, of which 612 miles were 
being operated by the government of Palestine, 
and 125 miles by the Palestine Railways for the 
British Air Ministry. The most important lines 
are the Kantara-llaifa (250.5 miles), Jaffa- 
Jerusalem (54.2 miles), Rafa-Beersheba (37 
miles). 

Government. By the constitution of Sept. 1, 
1922, executive power was vested in the High 
Commissioner, appointed by Great Britain. A 
legislative council, of 10 official members and 12 
unofficial, of which at least two were to be 
Christians and two Jews, was given the power 
to legislate for the mandate territory. The High 
Commissioner might veto any ordinance, or the 
British government might disallow it. By 1029 
the Legislative Council had not yet been con- 
vened because of the abstention of the Arabs from 
the polls. The Jews chose an elected assembly, 
wliich in turn appointed a national committee 
to treat with the Palestine government. The 
British mandate for Palestine was approved by 
the League of Nations Council on July 24, 1922, 
and was promulgated on Sept. 29, 1923. On 
July 1, 1920, Sir Herbert L. Samuel became High 
Commissioner. He was succeeded on July 1, 
1025, by Field Marshal Lord Plumer, who 
was followed on July 6, 1928, by Lieut. Col. 
Sir Jolin Chancellor. See also Jews ai?o Juda- 
ism; Zionism. 

History. By the secret Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment of May 16, 1916, France and England had 
agreed that the ports of Haifa and Akka in Pales- 
tine should be assigned to Britain, and that Pales- 
tine as a whole should be “separated from Turkish 
territory and subjected to a special regime to be 
detei mined by agreement between Russia, France, 
and England.” Not content with this ambiguous 
pledge, the British government manceuvred to ob- 
tain sole jurisdiction over the region. Of funda- 
mental importance in this British move was the 
celebiated Balfour Declaration of Nov. 2, 1917. 
This utterance pledged the British government to 
“establishment in Palestine of a National Home 
for the Jewish People ... it being clearly un- 
derstood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non- Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights 
and the political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 

The British policy set forth in the Declaration 
proceeded from two motives. As a war measure, 
the Declaration was calculated to win the inter- 
national Jewry to the cause of the Entente. Of 
much greater importance, however, was the 
knowledge that Palestine had been from time 
immemorial the connecting link between Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt and that it was the strategic 
point which potentially controlled the road to 
India by land and by sea. The establishment of 
a Zionist state under British protection gave 
Great Britain this coveted possession, and, while 
it cemented the foundations of the British Em- 
pire, homage was done at the same time thereby 
to the Allied slogan of “self-determination of 
nations.” The British project, a combination of 
altruism and imperial RealpoUtik, had some 
serious drawbacks which had been left out of 


consideration* First, modern Palestine was not 
a Jewish country. Secondly, Arab nationalism, 
of which Great Britain itself had been the chief 
instigator during the War, was naturally op- 
posed to the whole idea. Finally, Palestine was 
not only the natural link between Mesopotamia 
to the northeast and Egypt to the southwest, but 
it was also at the mouth of a great reservoir of 
Arab man-j^ower to the south. The attempt to 
close this outlet' by an artificial Jewish state 
under the protection of the British Empire was 
naturally fraught with danger, and all the more 
so since the Balfour Declaration conflicted, in the 
opinion of the Arabs at any rate, with the British 
commitments to the Sherif of Mecca in 1014 and 
1915. 

Palestine was in an exhausted condition. The 
land was un tilled and production had fallen to a 
low ebb. The population had decreased consid- 
erably during the War and the whole system of 
civil government had fallen to pieces. Immedi- 
ately after the occupation, the British set up a 
military administration which after much effort 
succeeded in bringing about an improvement. 
Gradually, cultivation was restored and normal 
life began to return, but much more had to be 
accomjuishod. Palestine had always been unde- 
veloped and underpopulated under Turkish rule, 
and the British aim w'as to bring out the great 
latent fertility of the country. As for the Jewish 
population, which had been very small during 
the nineteenth century and had risen to about 
100,000 before the War, it formed m 1918 only 
a fraction of a total population which was pre- 
dominantly Arabic. 

On Sept. 27, 1919, Zionism, which had been a 
force in the Jewish world for some time before 
the War, pleaded its case before the Supreme 
Council and asked for the recognition of the his- 
toric title of the Jews to Palestine and for the 
right to reestablish there a national home. Fur- 
thermore, the Jews requested that Palestine be as- 
signed to Great Britain as a mandate. After a 
long delay, during which the first manifestations 
of Arab national sentiment against tins proposed 
settlement occurred, the Supreme Council at the 
Conference of San Remo, Apr. 25, 1920, granted 
the mandate to Great Britain and in July of the 
same year the military administration was re- 
placed by a civil regime under Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, a prominent English Jew, as High Commis- 
sioner. In October, 1920, an advisory council 
was set up, consisting of 10 officials of the ad- 
ministration, 4 Moslems, 3 Christians and 
3 Jews. Much attention was given to local 
government and 22 municipalities and 14 local 
village councils were established. As for educa- 
tion, the Turkish system was reorganized and ex- 
tended. The Moslem children attended the gov- 
ernment schools where Arabic was the principal 
medium of instruction, but most of the Jewish 
children went to schools conducted by the Zionist 
Organization and the Christian children attended 
the schools maintained by the ecclesiastical and 
charitable bodies. Considerable progress was 
made in the direction of public health and sanita- 
tion. The law of the land was in substance that 
of the Turkish code. The abolition of the Capi- 
tulations, which had been decreed by Turkey at 
the outbreak of the War, was maintained, except 
in the case of the United States. Foreigners were 
tried by a British magistrate or by a court with 
a majority of British judges. Public security 
was maintained by a police force and gendarm- 
ery recruited from all sections of the population. 
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The Zionist claims to Palestine .were recog- 
nized in the Peace Treaty of Sevres, and the Bal- 
four Declaration was incorporated in the text of 
that document. After much contention between 
the English and the French over the boundaries 
between Palestine and Syria, a convention defin- 
ing these was signed on Dec. 23, 1020. A final 
agi cement relative thereto was concluded on 
Feb. 3, 1922. The draft for the Palestine man- 
date was submitted to the League of Nations on 
Dec. 7, 1920, and approved in July, 1922. Its 
promulgation was delayed, however, due to the 
opposition of the Italians to the French Syrian 
mandate with which the Palestine mapdate was 
bound up. The mandate realized practically all 
the demands of the Zionists at the Paris Con- 
ference in 1919. The region to the east, known 
as Trans jordania, was under the authority of 
the High Commissioner, but was not included 
in the area of the Jewish National Home. Sub- 
sequently, Abdullah, son of the King of the Hed- 
jaz, was established as Amir of this region. 

Meanwhile, the nationalist sentiment of the 
Arab majority chafed against these arrangements. 
Serious liots took place in Jerusalem 111 April, 

1920. In February, 1921, a congress of the Pales- 
tinian Aiabs was held, at which protests were 
registered against the Balfour Declaration and 
demands were made for a national government 
and a legislative assembly to be elected by the 
Arabic-speaking population residing in the coun- 
try before the War. A permanent committee was 
set up to work in this direction. On May 1, 

1921. the anti- Jewish feeling manifested itself 
in widespread disturbances in the course of which 
military force had to be employed to lestore 
peace This led to a thorough investigation of 
the affairs in Palestine by a commission, in the 
report of which the Arab grievances weie analyzed 
and both sides were exhorted to refrain Irom all 
expression of extremism and to work in a spirit 
of model ation for a lasting understanding and 
for the development of the country, but the 
report upheld the policy of the Balfour Declara- 
tion and said nothing which could allay the appre- 
hensions of the Arabs. In order to settle the 
difficulties, the British government drafted a 
constitution for Palestine, the chief provisions 
of which wore given to the press in February, 

1922. According to this document, supreme ex- 
ecutive authority was to be vested in the High 
Commissioner, who was to be assisted by an 
executive council Provision was made foi the 
establishment of the legislative Council, to con- 
sist of 10 officials and 12 unofficial members, the 
latter to be elected under a system of primary 
and secondary elections. The acts of the Legis- 
lative Council were to lequire the assent of the 
High Commissioner or in certain cases that of 
the British government. In regard to the j'u- 
dicial system, provision was made for the setting 
up of separate Moslem, Christian, and Jewish 
ndigious courts with English, Arabic, and He- 
brew as the official languages. The British gov- 
ernment was to be the arbiter in complaints 
regarding nonfulfillment of the terms of the man- 
date, but the procedure in such cases was to be 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

After the publication of the draft of the Con- 
stitution, a delegation, claiming to represent the 
entire Christian-Moslem population of Palestine, 
went to England to protest against the provi- 
sions. The chief complaint of the Arabs cen- 
tred on the limited self-government which was 
to be bestowed on Palestine and it was claimed 


that such restriction was contrary to Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
reply of the British government made clear that 
a different course and in particular the establish- 
ment of a national government was not open to 
Great Britain, since this would involve an aban- 
donment of the pledge regarding a Jewish Na- 
tional Home. The British, in fact, could not 
repudiate the policy of the Balfour Declaration 
if they wished to retain their hold on Palestine. 
In view of the powerful possibilities inherent in 
Arab nationalism, it was doubtful whether an 
Arab Palestine would have been as pliable an 
instrument in British hands as a Jewish Pales- 
tine was. Tlie Arabs, on the other hand, could 
not very well recefie fioni their position of op- 
position to Zionist rule in view of the fact that 
the Jews constituted only a fraction of the total 
population of Palestine. According to the fig- 
ures of the official census of 1922, which divided 
the fiopulation along religious lines, the total 
population in that year was 755,000, composed 
as follows. Moslems, 589,564, Christians, 73,- 
026; Jews, 83,794; Druses, 7028; other religions, 
1446. Most of the Christians spoke Arabic, were 
racially akin to the Arabs, and sided with the 
latter against the Jews. 

A lengthy declaration of the British policy, 
issued in July, 1922, attempted to allay the ap- 
prehensions of the Arabs. It refeiied to these 
as “partly based upon exaggerated interpieta- 
tions of the meaning ... of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine” and stated at the same time 
that the Balfour Declaration was “not suscept- 
ible of change.” While the Zionist Organization 
declared itself satisfied with this declaration, the 
Arab delegation refused to accept it and retuined 
home in the fall of 1922. Thereupon, the Arabs 
decided to boycott the elections for the Legisla- 
tive Council which were held in the beginning of 

1923. Sir Herbert Samuel then susjiended the 
part of the constitution dealing with the Legisla- 
tive Council and substituted an afipointed Ad- 
visory Council. This Advisoiy Council, which 
was to consist of eight Moslems, two Christian 
Arabs, and two Jews, was, however, impossible of 
formation, because, under pressure fiom the Na- 
tionalists and particularly fiom the Arab delega- 
tion which had recently returned from Ijondon, 
most of the prospective members refused to serve 
on it. 

Meanwhile, there were rumoi s of an agreement 
between Great Britain and the King of the Hedjaz 
under which Palestine was to become part of 
tlie domain of the latter. In spite of the Govern- 
ment’s denial of the tiuth of these rumors, con- 
siderable excitement ensued and the Sixth Pales- 
tine Arab Congicss, which met in June, 1923, 
found it necessary, in view of the conflicting opin- 
ions prevailing among Moslems, Christians, and 
Jews, to declare that it was opposed to any such 
course. After the Congiess, another delegation 
was sent to London, which soon returned, its mis- 
sion having been a failure. The confirmation m 
1923 by the League of Nations of the British man- 
date for Palestine and the consequent legalization 
of the existing status failed to impress the Arab 
population, which continued its intransigent at- 
titude. The Government’s offer for the creation 
of an Arab Agency similar to the Jewish Agency 
meeting the adamant opposition of the Arabs, 
the Government proceeded to foim an Advisory 
Council consisting of officials only. At the same 
time, a new moderate Arab Liberal Party sprang 
into existence, which, in spite of its opposition 
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to the old party, failed to evince much modera- 
tion in its programme. The year 1923 was 
marked by a final settlement of the frontiers of 
Palestine and Syria through agreement between 
the mandatory powers and by Great Britain’s 
recognition of Abdullah’s Transjordanian gov- 
ernment as an autonomous state under British 
protection. See Teans.tokdania. 

In 1924 the League Mandates Commission drew 
the attention of the League Council to the diffi- 
culty involved in trying to establish a Jewish 
National Home and protecting the rights of an 
overwhelming Arab majority in the same small 
mandate; but neither the Council nor England 
made a move at the time. Meanwhile, Jewish 
immigrants flocked into Palestine, chiefly from 
Poland and other parts of eastern Europe where 
they were being persecuted. The year 192.'S saw 
33,801 Jews enter the land, but this was an ex- 
ceptional year Many of the newcomei s, however, 
found the agricultural labor so thankless and so 
utterly distasteful, that they left the country 
again. Thus, in 1925 the emigrants numbered 
2141. In 1926 the number of Jews entering was 
13,081, while over 9000 left, and in 1927 only 
2713 came into Palestine, while 5071 went out. 
Naturally, the greater the number of Jews who 
entered the Holy Land, and the more they de- 
veloped Jewish industries (e.g., the Palestine 
Electric Company), farms, and schools, the more 
bitter and resentful did the Arabs become. A 
constantly recurring senes of crises was reached 
over the so-called Wailing Wall incidents. See 
Zionism. 

The Wailing Wall supposedly was a relic of 
Solomon’s Temple, and the Jews had an age-old 
practice of woishiping and praying alongside it. 
The Moslems, on the othei hand, worshiped at 
the Mosque of Omar, adjoining the Wailing Wall. 
The spot was sacred to them since they believed 
that Mohammed sojourned there during a mi- 
raculous visit to Jerusalem. It was at this mu- 
tually holy place that many of the riots and 
conflicts of post-war Jerusalem had their origin. 
The seveiest of these outbreaks down to 1929 
took place late in August of that year, while Sir 
John Chancellor, who had succeeded Sir Samuel 
on July 6, 1928, was High Commissioner. Tliis 
time, the Arabs, egged on by the Grand Shcrif 
of Mecca, as some believed, instituted a wholesale 
massacre of Jews throughout the mandate The 
British government (the second MacDonald La- 
bor government) rushed several warships and air 
squadrons to the scenes of disorder, and restored 
comparative quiet within two or three weeks. 
For a time, it seemed as though the Arabs fiom 
the French mandate of Syria might invade Pales- 
tine and aid their kinsmen, but the French took 
active steps to prevent this. The number of 
Jewish dead was well over 100. The Arabs, 
who were mercilessly attacked by the British, 
lost an approximately equal iiumlicr. 

At the September, 1929, meeting of the League 
Assembly at Geneva, Premier MacDonald an- 
nounced his government’s intention to continue 
adhering to the Balfour Declaration and to refuse 
to countenance any change in the mandatory ar- 
rangement. Chancellor remained as High Com- 
missioner, and a committee of investigation was 
appointed to study and report upon the funda- 
mental causes for the inability of the Arabs and 
Jews to live side by side in peace. See also 
Arabia; Caliphate. 

PALMER, A(i.exander) Mitchell (1872- 
). An American lawyer and United States 


Attorney General, born in Moosehead, Pa., and 
educated at Swarthmore College. After study- 
ing law, he was admitted to the bar and prac- 
ticed for several years in Stroudsburg, Pa. He 
Was a member of Congress from 1909 to 1915 
and in the latter year was appointed judge of 
the United States Court of Claims. This post 
he resigned after a few months. He was ap- 
pointed Alien Property Custodian in 1917 and 
served until 1919, when he was appointed At- 
torney General in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
He was prominently mentioned as a presidential 
candidate in 1920. Following his retirement 
from political life, he resumed the practice of 
law. 

PALMEB, Frederick (1873- ). An 

American author and war correspondent, born 
at Pleasantville, Pa., and educated at Allegheny 
College. From 1895 to 1897, he was a newspaper 
correspondent in London. As a war correspond- 
ent, he witnessed the Greek War in 1897. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War^ he was in the 
Philippines and accompanied the expedition for 
the relief of Peking, China, in 1900. Other cam- 
paigns in which he was correspondent were those 
in Central America and in Mu,cedonia in 1903. 
He was also a correspondent in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and accompanied the American Battle- 
ship Fleet in its round-the-world cruise (1907- 
08). He investigated conditions in (Central 
America in 1908-09 and witnessed the Turkish 
revolution in 1909 and the Balkan War of 1912. 
From 1914 to 1916, he was accredited correspond- 
ent of the American press with the British 
Army and fleet and in 1917 was commissioned 
major and lieutenant colonel in the United States 
Aimy Signal Reserve Corps. His writings in- 
clude (ioing to War tn Oreece (1897) , The Ways 
of the Service (1901) ; Central America and Its 
Problems (1910) ; My Year of the War (1915) ; 
My Second Yea/r of the War (1917); America 
in France (1918) ; Our Greatest Battle (1919) ; 
The Folly of Nations (1921) ; Invisible Wounds 
(1925), and Clark of the Ohio: A Life of George 
Rogers Clark ( 1 929 ) . 

PALMGBEN, Selim (1878- ). A Fin- 

nish composer, born at BjOrneborg. After grad- 
uating from the Helsingfors Conservatory, he 
continued his pianistic studies in Berlin with 
Ansorge, Berger, and Busoni. He was conductor 
of a choral society in Helsingfors from 1902 to 
1904 and during 1909-12 conducted the orchestral 
concerts of the Music Society in Abo. He has 
appeared extensively as a concert pianist and 
guest-conductor in Finland and Scandinavia. 
In 1909 he married the famous Finnish soprano, 
Maikki Pakarinen. In 1921-22 both artists 
made a very successful tour of the United States. 
Palmgren’s compositions are original and beau- 
tiful music and yet conform to established stand- 
ards. He wrote two operas, Daniel Hjort 
(Helsingfors, 1910) and Peter Schlemihl (not pro- 
duced) ; a symphonic poem, Floden; incidental 
music to Tukkimo; three concertos for piano 
and orchestra, and songs and male choruses. 
Special mention should made of his compotfi- 
tions for piano solo, which show his genius 
at its best and deserve to rank with similar 
works of Grieg. 

PAN- AFRICAN MOVEMENT. See Africa. 

PANAMA, p&n'a-mii'. A Central American 
republic situated between Colombia and Costa 
Rica. Area, 32,380 square miles; population, 
census of 1 923, 442,522, a gain of 29 per cent over 
1910. The Canal Zone (not included in the 
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above) had 71,682 inhabitants in 1911 and 28,- 
002 in 1928, of whom 7482 w'ere Americans. 
Panama, the capital, in 1920 had 59,468 (37,- 
605 in 1911); Colon, 31,203 (17,748 in 1911). 
In the 446 government public schools, 64,214 
children were enrolled in 1927. In 1911 a na- 
tional college, the Instituto Nacional, was erected. 

Industry and Trade. Only a small area is 
cultivated. The •leading crops are bananas, 
coffee, cacao, caoutchouc.' Sugar and tobacco 
aie beginning to attain importance. As a re- 
sult of the extensive cattle raising, the export 
of hides IS large. In 1927 banana export reached 

4.623.000 bunches, valued at $2,987,000. The 
coffee crop foi the year 1928 was estimated at 

1.800.000 pounds, twice as much as in 1926. In 
1927 imports were valued at $14,109,562 and 
exports, at $3,795,660. In 1919 imports were 
valued at $11,407,000 and exports, at $3,757,000. 
In 1925 the United States supplied 67.6 per cent 
of the imports and took 88 per cent of the ex- 
ports. Similar figures for (heat Britain were 
9 4 and 3.9. Bananas annually account for more 
than half of the exports. Otliers aie coconuts, 
balata, hides, gum, sugar. Principal imports 
are cotton, iron, steel, flour. All the interna- 
tional commerce of Panama nioves through the 
ports of Colon, Panama City, and Cristobal and 
Balboa in the Canal Zone. 

Finance. The finances, reorganized by an 
American fiscal agent, arc based on a biennial 
budget and are under the control of the fiscal 
agency of the Panama government whose duties 
are outlined in an executive decree of June 20, 
1929 For the period 1913 and 1914, the budget 
balanced at $7,(582,428; for 1929-31 the budget 
balanced at .$17,031,907 with every effort being 
made to inciease levenues and introduce econo- 
mies. The public debt on Oct, 1, 1927, exclusive 
of bonds of the National Bank guaranteed by the 
Coveinment, totaled $13,491,000 (external debt, 
$10,333,500). 

History. The constitution, as amended Dec. 
26, 1918, provided for a President directly elected 
and ineligible as his own successor, and a directly 
elected Chamber of Deputies. In each case, the 
teim was lor four years. The provincial gov- 
ernois were also to be popularly chosen. Presi- 
dents for the period were. 1912-1916, Belisario 
Porras; 1916-1920, Ramon M. Valdez (died), 
Clio L Urnola; 1920-1924, Belisario Porras; 
1924-1928, Rodolfo Chiari; and from Oct. 1, 
1928, Florencio Harmodio Arosemena. 

By the Thompson-Urrutia treaty between the 
United States and Colombia (finally ratified in 
1921), the latter recognized Panama^s independ- 
ence, and the C-olombian bouiidaiy to the east 
was finally fixed. A protocol signed at Washing- 
ton, May 8, 1924, established diplomatic rela- 
tions between Colombia and Panama, Panama 
having been an Associated Power in the War, 
became an original member of the League of 
Nations. Panama’s continued refusal to accept 
the White decision (1914) in respect to her 
bounds I y dispute with Costa Rica led troops of 
the latter to seize the town of Coto on Feb. 28, 
1921. The danger of general hostilities caused 
the United States to offer its good offices, which 
both sides accepted on March 9. The United 
States insisted that the White award be ac- 
cepted, and Panama, still protesting, was com- 
pelled to withdraw her troops from Coto. The 
question remained unsettled so far as Pan- 
ama was concerned, though diplomatic relations 
with Costa Rica, broken off in 1921, were restored 


on Oct. I, 1928, at the initiation of Chile. In 
1922 the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with 
the United States was the subject of discussion 
in Washington, the purpose being the removal of 
those causes of friction under which Panama had 
chafed for two decades. These included property 
valuations for the Canal Zone, a free port, dock- 
ing privileges, etc. 

In 1924 negotiations were begun for the re- 
vision of the Taft agreements of 1904 regarding 
the Canal Zone. The agreements were abrogated 
on June 1, 1924, and supplanted by a commercial 
treaty signed July 28, 1926. Under this treaty, 
the United States agreed not to set up any 
business in the Canal Zone which would com- 
pete with the commerce of Panama. Further, 
Panama obligated herself to help the United 
States defend the Canal in time of war, and 
promised to consider herself in a state of war 
whenever the United Slates might be a belli- 
gerent. If necessary, too, the entire Republic of 
Panama would be turned over to the United 
States as a war meahuie. This treaty was re- 
jected by the Panama National Assembly on Jan. 
27, 1927, whereupon the United States Senate 
refused to negotiate any further. 

Latei in 1927, the president of the Panama 
Association of Commeice charged at the Pan- 
American Commeicial Conference that the United 
States was opeiatjiig stoies in the Canal Zone, 
thus driving native inei chants out of business. 
This chaige was repeated by a gioup of Amcn- 
can business men in a lettei to President 
Coolidge on May 13, 1927. The State Depart- 
ment exjilained that theie was nothing wrong 
about this since the treaty of 1926 had not yet 
been ratified by Panaiiia. Tliioughout 1928 Pan- 
ama continued to refuse ratification on the 
ground tJiat the tieaty was incompatible with the 
country’s obligations as a member of the League 
of Nations. 

PANAMA CANAL. This great engineering 
work was opened to tiaffic Aug. 15, 1914, and since 
that time has proved an ever-increasing factor in 
the commerce of the world. In the first 15 years 
of its operation, 54,021 commercial vessels had 
passed through the canal pay^ing $223,751,682 in 
tolls and carrying a total of 249,777,467 long tons 
of cargo. It IS used by ships of practically all 
nations having merchant shipping and has served 
to reduce materially the time and cost of trans- 
portation from one continent to another. The 
canal w^as opened in 1914 notwithstanding the fact 
that ill the latter part of 1913 there had been se- 
rious earth slides in Culebra Cut, and on Oct. 13, 
1914, navigation was seriously interfered with 
until the material could be dredged out. These 
slides have occurred from time to time and cut off 
traffic from September, 1915, until Mar. 27, 1916; 
but since that time, with constant dredging and 
a careful study of local conditions, it has been 
possible to keep the canal open to traffic. 

As the canal found increased use, docks, ware- 
houses, and repair facilities were provided at 
either end, and the harbors were dredged to give 
access for the largest vessels using the canal. 
Fortifications protecting the canal and its works 
were constructed, and every effort was made to 
secure its maintenance and operation on an eco- 
nomical and cflicient basis In fact, it was not 
many years before the canal more than paid all 
operating costs, and while this did not take into 
consideration the overhead and the interest on the 
original outlay, yet it prevented the canal from 
being a burden to the nation. The tolls for the 
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first 15 years of the canal came to within 
$50,000,000 of paying the commercial cost of the 
canal, $275,000,000 representing this item, and 
$113,000,000 being charged to national defense. 
The cost of the Panama Canal up to the close of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, including the 
balance of appropriations still on hand and avail- 
able for work in progress, was $388,000,000, from 
which should be deducted receipts from the sale 
of construction material and equipment and the 
value of buildings and plant turned over to the 
United States Army and the Alaska Railways, 
Additional expense was of course involved for 
government sanitation, payment to the Panama 
government, etc ; but the sum mentioned covered 
the actual current cost of the project. See 
United States. 

The growing use of the Panama Canal is indi- 
cated by the accompanying table and particularly 
by the statement that during the calendar year 
1928, 6334 commeicial vessels passed through the 
canal, a greater number than in any previous 
year. These vessels had an aggregate net ton- 
nage, Panama Canal measurement, of 28,943,437, 
carried 29,401,581 tons of cargo, and paid $20,- 
375,962 in tolls. A total of 3317 commercial ves- 
sels made the transit of the Canal from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, as compared with 3017 from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


Oalen- No of Panama Tons of 

dar ships Canal net Tolls cargo 

year tonnage 


1914 • 

1915 ► 

1916 » 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 


350 

1,154 

1,217 

1,960 

2,070 

2,130 

2,814 

2,783 

2,097 

6,037 

4,893 

4,774 

5,420 

6,085 

6,334 


1,284,293 

3,002,512 

3,817,704 

6,217,054 

6,409,686 

6,032.984 

10,378,265 

11,435,811 

12,092,673 

24.737.437 
24,411,760 
22,058,158 
25,836,241 
28,610,984 

28.943.437 


$1,608,737 56 
4,297,467.11 
3,671,162.68 
6,107,696 63 
6,317,455.39 
6,973,095.30 
10,295,362 21 
11,261,098.80 
12,578,407 77 
22,966,838 18 
22.809,416.34 
21,380,759 70 
23,901,640 04 
26,231,022 94 
26,375,962.41 


1,768,625 

4,693,422 

4,774,822 

7,443,610 

7,284,159 

7,463,161 

11,236,119 

10,707,005 

13,710,656 

25,160,545 

25,892,134 

23,701,277 

27,586,051 

29,102,538 

29,401,581 


Total 60,018 218,869,099 206,671,023 06 230,115,595 


"Canal opened to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. 

^ Canal closed about three months by slides. 

An important development was the increasing 
use of the Panama Canal for the transportation 
of petroleum by tank vessels (see Petroleum), 
for the most part loaded on the coast of California. 
During the calendar year 1928, 981 of the tank 
ships with a tonnage of 6,306,030 net tons passed 
through the Panama Canal, paying $4,639,012.34 
tolls, and carrying 4,954,422 tons of cargo. This 
was 15.5 per cent of the total number of transits 
during the year, 18.3 per cent of the total Pana- 
ma net tonnage, 17.6 per cent of the tolls collected, 
and 16.9 per cent of the cargo carried through the 
canal. The traffic in 1928 showed a decline from 
1927 of 2,129,058 tons of cargo. In the fiscal year 
1924, the tanker tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal reached the record figure of 1704 
transits and 10,212,047 net tons or 39 1 per cent 
of the total net tonnage. In this year, tankers 
paid $9,071,835.65 in tolls or 37.3 per cent of the 
total. 

In 1929 the Secretary of War approved the 
erection of a $12,000,000 dam at Alhajuela, Canal 
Zone, to provide additional storap of water and 
form a reservoir of 22 square miles which would 
afford a storage of 22,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. This new project would prevent the water 


shortage which threatens canal traffic duiiiig 
about four months of the year and also a check to 
the waters of the Chagres River in the rainy 
season. These floods always have proved a men- 
ace to navigation. It was estimated that five 
years would be required to complete the work. 

There has been some agitation for the construc- 
tion of a canal on the Nicaraguan route on the 
^ound that the traffic through*the Panama Canal 
18 increasing so rapidly and great canal construc- 
tions take such a long time, that tlie capacity of 
the Panama Canal may be reached before other 
facilities are available. Thus, it is said, a proper 
provision for future needs demands tlie construc- 
tion in Nicaragua, and in 1929 preliminary sur- 
veys were begun by U. S Array engineers. As a 
matter of fact, those in the best position to know 
point out that the present traffic at Panama is less 
than 40 per cent of capacity and shows a steady 
but small growth. Furthermore, sites are avail- 
able for increasing the water supjily of the canal 
through reservoir construction and the present 
double flights of locks can be increased to three, 
thus greatly increasing the capacity in Panama, 
should the need for such increase become evident. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS ACT. See 
United States, lUstory, 

PAN AMERICAN CONFEBENCES. These 
conferences during the years 1914-29, held at 
the Pan American Union in Washington, D. C., 
and elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere, laiik 
among the most important of the international 
gatherings which distinguished this period, both 
for the number of sovereign states represented 
and the importance of the qneHtioiis discussed. 
The Fourth Pan-Ameiican Conference, held in 
Buenos Aires, July 1 to Aug. 30, 1910, closed 
its sessions without deciding on tlic seat of the 
Conference to be held in 1914, and the Pan 
American Union in 1913 decided upon Santiago, 
Chile, as the meeting place of tlie Fifth Pan 
American Conference, but due to the outbreak 
of the War, the Conference was postponed ludeli- 
nitely, and it was not until Mar. 20, 1923, that 
it finally convened in Santiago, lasting until 
May 11. In the interval, however, there were 
numerous manifestations of Pan Americanism as 
evidenced by the sessions of the Secohd Pan 
American Scientific Congress in Waslungton, 
D. C., during the three weeks following Dec. 25, 
1915, and the International High Commission 
which met in 1916; two Financial Conferences 
were held in 1915 and 1920 to deal piimanly 
with questions of public finance and with the 
monetary and banking situation in Pan America, 
with the result that a financial high commis- 
sion, presided over by the Minister of Finance, 
was created in each country. Two Pan American 
Child Welfare Congresses weie held in Monte- 
video in December, 1918, and in May, 1919, at the 
second of which provisions were made for the 
establishment of an international Bureau of 
Child Welfare. The Second Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference was in session in Washington 
during June, 1919. 

At the Fifth Pan American Conference which 
opened in Santiago in 1923, all American coun- 
tries were represented except Canada, which 
lacked “sovereignty,” Mexico, which at that time 
was not “recognized” by the United States, and 
Peru and Bolivia, which refused to attend be- 
cause of their differences with Chile. Of the 18 
subjects on the agenda, by far the most vital 
question was the disarmament problem, which 
concerned chieffy Argentina, Brazil, and Cuile, 
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since the United States was covered by the Wash- 
ington Arms Pact, and the other Latin-American 
countries had only insignificant armament. No 
satisfactory agreement was reached, however, 
due to differences between Argentina and Brazil, 
and the Conference ended in ill feeling between 
the ABC states, although important results 
were effected in the case of other subjects than 
armament. Under the heading “political co- 
operation,” the most important topic under dis- 
cussion was the plan for the formation of an 
American League of Nations for which there 
seemed to be strong sentiment among the Latin- 
American delegates. Two methods were projected 
to accomplish this, namely, the creation of a 
new association of the American states and the 
enlargement of the Pan American Union. A con- 
cession gained by the Latin- Americans related 
to the composition of the governing board of 
the Pan American Union which hitherto had 
been composed of diplomatic representatives of 
the American states in Washin^on and of the 
United States Secretary of State as permanent 
president. This representation was considered 
disadvantageous to the Latin- Americans since 
thereby meinbership was restricted to countries 
enjoying American approval and since the repre- 
sentatives, due to their political status in Wash- 
ington, were prevented from commenting on 
important problems with the necessary freedom. 
Hence, at Santiago, an agreement was effected 
whereby the composition of the governing board 
retained the existing representation with the 
additional provisions that any country not hav- 
ing accredited representatives in Washington or 
whose lejiresentaiive was temporarily absent, 
should be free to appoint a special representative 
on the boaid, and that the presidency was made 
elective. Uruguay’s proposal to bind the Amer- 
ican nations closer together by the formation of 
a, compact Ameiican League of Nations was 
shelved until the iievt Pan American Conference. 
The subject of the Monroe Doctrine was brought 
up 111 connection with the discussion of the 
American League of Nations, and despite the 
attempts of the United States delegation to ig- 
nore the topic, the Latin-American delegations 
forced the statement from the former that the 
Monroe Doctrine was a unilateral doctrine for 
which the United States had been and must con- 
tinue to be solely responsible. A forward step 
was the revival of the commiasion of juiists to 
codify Ameiican international law, and this com- 
mission which met in Rio de Janeiro from Apr. 
17 to May 21, 1927, as the Pan American Con- 
ference of Jurists, is generally regarded as fiom 
some points of view the most signifieant of Pan 
American, or ratliei international, gatherings 
ever held. The results of this meeting were later 
submitted to the Sivtli International Confeience 
of American States, which met in Havana in 
Januaiy, 192tt. Thiee additional Pan American 
Conferences wcie held in 1927, in the Pan Amei- 
ican Union, Washington, J). C., the work of the 
Inter- American Commercial Aviation Commis- 
sion, and that of the Third Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, being particularly deserving 
of mention because of their achievements in a 
pioneer undertaking. 

Because of the growing intensity of feeling 
over some of the policies of the United States, 
and the desirability of promoting friendly polit- 
ical and commercial relations in Latin-Amorica, 
the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, at Havana, Cuba, from Jan. 10 to 


Feb, 20, 1028, was an event of prime interest. 
The American delegates included Charles £. 
Hughes, chairman; Noble B. Judah, Ambassador 
to Cuba; Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to 
Mexico; Dr. R. L. Wilbur, President of Leland 
Stanford University; former Senator Oscar L. 
Underwood; Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador to 
Italy; and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan 
American Union; while the outstanding delegate 
from Argentina was Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, 
her Ambassador to Washington; from Brazil 
came Dr. Raul Fernendez, an international jurist; 
and the Cuban delegation was headed by Dr. 
Bustamente, president of the Conference. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, accompanied by Secietary of 
State Kellogg and Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, 
went to the Conference on the battleship Texas, 
and deliveied the opening address on January 
IG, in which he stressed the desire of the United 
States for friendship with Latin America and 
the equal rights of the 21 states present in mat- 
ters of deli iierat ion. The business before the 
conference was of six kinds* Organization prob- 
lems of the union; questions of an inter- Amer- 
ican judicial nature ; problems of communication ; 
intellectual cooperation ; economic problems ; and 
social jiroblems. Mr. Hughes did much to con- 
ciliate the various delegations and bring about 
accord with Latin America in his address, in 
which he disclaimed any selfish designs in the 
intervention of his government in the Western 
republics, and pointed out the policy which his 
government had pursued in withdrawing from 
Santo Domingo upon the establishment of stable 
conditions and its desiie to pursue the same 
course as soon as possible in other Pan American 
countries. 

The Conference accomplished most important 
pieces of practical work in unanimously adopt- 
ing a treaty for the regulation of commercial 
aviation, and in the unanimous adoption by the 
plenary session of the codification of private 
international law prepared by Dr. Bustamente 
and recommended to the Conference by the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists after the delibera- 
tions of that body in 1927. An important con- 
sideration to keep in mind in connection with 
the Pan American Congress is that it “is a con- 
sulting body which is not authorized by any 
nation to take action that will bind that nation 
before the legislation, or ratification, of the votes 
of the Congress by the various participating 
states, each acting for itself.” See Pan Amebi- 
CAN I^NION 

PAN AMERICAN UNION. An official or- 
ganization founded in 1890 as the International 
Bureau of American Republics and composed in 
1929 of 21 Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
It was founded and is maintained for the purpose 
of exchanging mutually useful information and 
fostering commerce, intercourse, friendship, and 
peace, and is supported by the joint contributions 
of the republics. It is conti oiled by a governing 
board comprising the diplomatic representatives 
in Washington of all the republics of Latin 
America which subsciibe to the union and it 
has as its honorary president the Secretary of 
State of the United States and is administered 
by a director general and an assistant director, 
elected by the board. It is strictly international 
ill its scope, purpose, and control, and each na- 
tion has equal authority in its administration. 
Its activities include the following Publication 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese of an il- 
lustrated monthly bulletin which records the 
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progrefts of all the republics; publication of vari- latter movement, an expression of extreme Ger- 
ous kinds of descriptive material relating to man nationalism, which with justice could be 
each country; and the distribution of informa- called Pan-German. This movement, which had 
tion helpful in the promotion of Pan American its inception in the eighties and nineties of the 
commerce and interests. Another important last century and the nucleus of which was the 
function of the union is the work of the staff Pan-German League, a numerically weak but 
in organising and arranging the preliminary de- very aggressive and vocal group, aimed at the 
tails and programmes of the numerous Pan creation of a Greater Germany— to be composed 
American Conferences which it sponsors. The of the German Empire, Austria-Hungary, Den- 
director general in 1929 was Dr. L. S. Rowe, and mark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland — and 
the assistant director, E. Gil Borges. The head- at the absolute hegemony of this superstate on 
quarters were in the Pan American Building at the European continent. At the same time, the 
Washington, D. C. See Pan American Confer- Pan-Germans strove for world expansion, naval 
ENCES. supremacy, and an extensive colonial empire, 

PANGALOS^ TiiFxiDOR (1878- ). A Sec (iFjiMANY, History; Austria; War in Eu- 

Greek soldier and dictator, born near Athens, rope. 

He distinguished himself in the Balkan Wars PAN-ISLAMISM. See Caliphate; Aua- 
(1912-13) and in 1919 was made chief of the bia; Turkey 

general staff. After serving as conimander-iii- PAH-SERBIANISM. See World War 

chief of the army in Thrace in 1922, he became PAN-TURANIANISM. The term Pan- 

Minister of War in the Gonatas Cabinet formed Turanianism is usually applied to the rather 
toward the end of that year. In the Papana- loose and vague movement which aims at the 
stassiou cabinet, he was Minister of Justice and awakening of a sense of racial unity among all 
later Minister of War (1924). He overthrew the various peoples of supiiosedly Turanian 
the Michalakopoulos regime in 192.5 and was stock, and, through this moans, the establish- 
proclaimed Dictator and, in 192G, President of ment of political cohesion among these peoples, 
the Republic. Overthrown by a conspiracy in Within this wider movement, Pan-"J’uraiiianisni 
August, 1926, he was imprisoned until July, m also used to describe in a more definite sense 
1928. Turkish aspirations toward the creation of a 

PAN-GERMANISM. The term Pan-Ger- large Turanian state to he constituted of certain 
manism in a loose sense is popularly employed in closely related Turanian peoples and to operate 
many countries to stigmatize what was regarded under the hegemonv of the Osmaiili Tuiks in op- 
as the (ierman policy of imperialism and aggres- position to other races alum to the Turanian stock 
sion before and during the W^orld War. This and particularly to the expansion of the W\*8tcrii 
popular application of the term to German po- Powers m Asia. See Turkey, Afghanistan, 
litical and economic imperialism, or (Jermany’s Turkestan, Russia, C-aliphate; Arabia. 
policy as a world power, was stiictly an out- PAPER AND WOOD PULP. The growth in 
growth of war-psychology, stimulated by effective the paper and wood-pulp industries in the tweii- 
propaganda, and w'as valid only to the very tieth century has been extraoi dmai y, and the 
limited degree to which German world policy increased production of printed matter of various 
W’as affected by the aims and the doctrines of kinds is lemaikable in most of the civilized 
the Pan-German movement It was only this countries The United States ranks fiist amohg 

" TABLE I— UNITED STATES PAPER AND PRINTING INDUSTRIES 

Unitku States OENhus of Manufactures 

Note — Data for establishments reporting products valued at less than ^5000 are included in the figures for 
1914 and 1919 but not for subsequent >earB. For individual printing and related industries, see Tables XI 
and XV. 
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(average 

horse- 
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products 
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power 


rials 


facture 

The group as a whole 





In thousands of dollars 


1914 . . 

37,209 

45.3,006 

2,039,073 

296,565 



875,547 

1919 

36,424 

610,049 

2,346,682 

664,722 



1,706,630 

1921 .. ... 

25,377 

467,256 

(“) 

637,430 



1,818,194 

1923 

25,799 

527,019 

2,748,529 

743,060 



2,227,870 

1925 

26,553 

636, 7b6 

3,060,794 

805,516 

. • . 


2,.529,450 

1927 

28,405 

653,040 

3,383,222 

858,337 



2,808,457 

Paper and wood pulp 








1914 

718 

88,457 

1,611,954 

53,246 

213,181 

332,147 

118,966 

1919 . 

729 

113,759 

1,849,699 

135,691 

467,483 

788,059 

320,677 

1921 . ... 

738 

105,294 

(•) 

127,029 

445.992 

667,436 

221,443 

1923 

746 

120,677 

2,178,623 

151,477 

573,727 

907,347 

333,620 

1925 

763 

123,842 

2,427,010 

160,146 

606,860 

971,882 

366,022 

1927 

929 

123,360 

2,642,806 

162,002 

724,111 

1,138,090 

413,979 

Manufactures of paper not made 








in paper mills 








1914 ... 

1,769 

79,368 

85,670 

36,176 

102,278 

190,569 

88,291 

1919 

1,967 

94,759 

117,815 

77,408 

253,742 

463,914 

210,172 

1921 

1,880 

80,278 

(“) 

76,618 

224,416 

414,895 

190,480 

1923 . ... 

1.958 

99,278 

135,010 

99,766 

306,210 

558,882 

2.52,672 

1925 . 

1,980 

98,903 

148,510 

104,546 

315,798 

688,697 

272,799 

1927 

2,060 

102,146 

171,989 

111,669 

360,821 

661,690 

300,869 

Printing and jmhhshing and re- 








lated indubtiies 








1914 

34,732 

285,181 

341,449 

207,144 

265,809 

934,099 

668,291 

1919 

33,728 

301,531 

379,168 

351,623 

586,977 

1,762,869 

1,175,882 

1921 , . . 

22,759 

281,684 

(•) 

433,88.3 

661,963 

2,068,233 

1,406,271 

1923 

23,095 

.307,064 

428,096 

491,808 

664,481 

2,306,059 

1,641,579 

1925 

2.3,810 

314,021 

485,274 

540,824 

692,576 

2,683,205 

1,890,629 

1927 

25,416 

327,634 

668,427 

584,766 

752,469 

2,846.078 

2,093.609 


** Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
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the paper-producing countries of the world, and 
is followed by Great Britain, Canada, and Ger- 
many, in the order mentioned, although other 
countries contribute wood pulp, which is the 
basis of the industry. In 1927 the estimated 
world production of wood pulp was 15,076,000 
tons, of which 8,720,000 tons were chemical pulp 
and 6,355,000 tons, mechanical or ground-wood 
pulp. The 1927 world production of paper was 
estimated at some 19,458,000 tons, of which the 
United States contributed over 10,000,000 tons, 
or more than half. In fact, the paper and print- 
ing industries combined ranked seventh as re- 
gards total output and fourth as regards value 
added to materials by manufacture in the general 
census of United States manufactures taken in 
1027. Among the 16 industry gioiips, when con- 
sidered from the standpoint of product, they were 
worth $4,638,571,773, while the value added to 
materials by manufacture was $2,808,000,000, 
distributed as indicated in Table I, on page 
1172, which gives statistics for the years 1914 
and 1027 with certain intervening years when 
censuses of manufactures were taken. 

In preparing wood pulp, which is now the base 
of paper manufacture, four methods are em- 
ployed, one of which is mechanical and three 
arc’ chemical. In the first, which uses preferably 
green coniferous wood, a revolving giiiidstone 
IS used against which harked and clean wood is 
held by hyrdaulic picssuic. This mechanical 
jmlp oi ground - ood pulp used only for the 
cheapest grades ot paper and board, but may be 
mixed with (*hemicals for news, wall, and other 
cheaj) papers and boards The object of the 
clieniical pioi'csses is to dissolve out the nonfi- 
bious comjxmeiits of the wood substanee leaving 
cellulose which forms about 50 per cent of the 
wood substance and is the ideal j>a[»er‘making 
material. The sulphite method is the most ini- 
poitaiit of the chemical methods, as the suljihite 
nbie is used in the manufacture of newsprint 
where 20 per cent of the sulphite pulp is added 
to HO pel cent of ground-wood pulp, while for the 


better class of white paper and boards, it is used 
cither pure or in mixture with other papers. 
The sulphite Or kraft process is a modification 
of the older soda process and substitutes sodium 
sulphate or salt cake, for sodium carbonate or 
soda ash, which is more expensive. This process 
was first used in America in Canada in 1907. 
The soda process is the oldest chemical process 
and depends u^ion the action of caustic soda 
upon the nonfibrous components. 

The production of pulp in 1928 in the United 
States, amounted to 4,510,800 tons, as comjiared 
with 4,313,000 tons in 1927, 4,395,000 in 1926, 
3,062,000 in 1925, 3,789,000 in 1923, 2,876,000 in 
1921, and 2,893,000 in 1914. There are four 
major grades of pulp, and the proportionate pro- 
duction in the United States from 1914 to 1928 
is indicated in Table II. 

The United States does not produce all the 
wood pulp used in its paper industry, and con- 
siderable amounts of sulphite chemical wood 
pulp, both bleached and unbleached, and sulphate 
pulp, principally unbleached, are imported from 
Canada, Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Germany. 
The amount of sulphite imported in 1928 was 
948,43] tons, valued at $5.'>*,955,555 This mate- 
rial entered the United States free of duty, and 
so did the sulphate wood pulp, of whieh in un- 
bleached form 381,256 tons, imported in 1928, 
were valued at $21,170,048. The principal quan- 
tity came from Sweden, which supplied 193,145 
tons, as compared with 139,945 tons for Canada. 
Of the sulpliitc in 1928, Canada furnished 350,558 
tons, followed by Sweden with 333,367 tons, Fin- 
land with 94,278 tons, and Norway with 63,668 
tons. 

The accompanying Table TIT gives the quanti- 
ties of pulj) exported by the principal pulp-pro- 
ducing countries of the world in 1927. Figures 
for 1913, the year immediately preceding the 
War, and for 1926 are shown for coinpanson. In 
the calendar year 1928, the exports of wood pulp 
from Canada were 17,276,019 cwt. (1,934,914,128 
pounds) . 



TABLE 11 — PRODUCTION OF PULP IN THE UNITED STATES 




(Ton« of 2000 poundn) 



Grades 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1922 

1928 

Total 

2,893,150 

3,384,768 

3,807,656 

3,464,258 

4,510,800 

Ground wood 

1,305,430 

1,449,799 

1,578,300 

1,481,935 

1,610.988 

Sulphite 

1,187,151 

1,385,706 

1,576,676 

1,331,691 

1,558,858 

Sulphate 

52,641 

161,887 

212,888 

256,107 

774,225 

Soda 

347,928 

377,473 

431,971 

383,055 

488,641 

Othci than wood pulp 

9,903 

7,821 

11,470 

78,088 

** Semi (.hcraical and screeningH 





Sources Figures for 1914 from the 

reiKii t of the U . S 

Bureau of the Census, Puper and Wood Pulp, 1919— 

22 figures from 

Federal Trade Commission Summary f or 

1922 1928 U S 

Bureau of the Census 

TABLE 111— EXPORTS OF WOOD 

PULP PROM PRINCIPAL WOOD PULP -PRODUCING 

COUNTRIES 



OP THE WORLD 





Years ended 

Dec 31 




1913 

1926 


1927 


Countries 

Total Wood 

Total Wood 

Total Wood 

Proportion 1927 of — 


Pulp 

Pulp 

Pulp 

Ohctnteal 

Mechanical 


lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

Sweden 

2,224,626,000 

3.311,848,000 

3,723,770,000 

2,709,237,000 

1,014,533,000 

Canada 

596,339,000 

2,011.558,000 

1.768,308.000 

1,224,082,000 

534,226,000 

Norway 

1,558,049,000 

1,596,478,000 

1,615,402,000 

520,080,000 

1,005,322,000 

Finland 


1,007,711,000 

1,171.052,000 

841,134,000 

329.918,000 

Germany 

412,083,000 

533,691,000 

427,266,000 

417,994,000 

9,272.000 

Austria 

225,428.000 

256,363,000 

245,915,000 

189,417,000 

56,528,000 

C/.oclioslovakia 


171,275,000 

203,711,000 

203,568,000 

143,000 

Ignited States 

39,552,000 

68.450,000 

65,008,000 

59,865,000 

5,143,000 

Switzerland 

14,655,000 

23,376,000 

26,285,000 

23,376,000 

2,909,000 

Poland 


32.354.000 

19,386,000 

19,345,000 

41,000 

Newfoundland 

115,595,000 

24,969,000 

8,263,000 


8,263,000 

Total principal countries . ... . 

9,037,972.000 

9,264.396,000 

6,208,098.000 

3.056.298,000 
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The total exports of the 11 principal pulp-ex- 
porting countries of the world in 1927 were 
9,264,396,000 lb. or 4,632,198 short tons, of which 
Canada contributed about 19 per cent. While the 
exports of Sweden, the leading exporter, increased 
over those of 1913 by only about two-thirds and 
were decreasing, Canada’s exports during the 
same period had almost tripled and were increas- 
ing, in spite of the increasing proportion of pulp 
production which was being further manufactured 
into paper in Canadian mills. 

The total output of wood pulp in the United 
States in 1927, as stated in the Census Table, was 
4,313,403 tons, valued at $207,332,606, the princi- 
pal items comprised in this total being as follows: 
Ground wood — steamed, 181,031 tons, valued at 
$6,857,710; not steamed, 1,429,378 tons, $39,101,- 
493. Soda fibre, 487,478 tons, $32,842,205. Sul- 
phite fibre — bleached, 680,228 tons, $53,847,240; 


TABLE VI— PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS 
Pboduotion, by Ouasb, Kind, and Quantity, fob 
THB UNITBD STATBS, 1928 AND 1927, AS COMPILXD BY 
U. S. Bureau of Census 

(The schedule used for 1928 did not call for data m 
as much detail as did -that used for 1927 and conse- 
quently some of the figuree in this table may not be 
Strictly comparable as between the two years ) 


Quantity 

(Tons- 2000 lb ) 


Kind 

1928 

1927 

Total 

10,403,338 

10,002,070 

Newsprint, standard 

Hanging paper 

Oatalogue ® 

1,415,450 

1.516,929 

96,890 

112,658 

138,660 

183,388 

Book paper, uncoated 

1,334.326 

1.269, .321 

Cover paper 

27,043 ■ 

26,333 

Writing paper 

550,472 

608,808 

Wrapping paper, sulphite * 

351,786 

290,724 

Wrapping paper, kraft 
Boards 

873,578 

4,065,378 

637,295 

3,773,608 

Container boards 

1,984,697 

2,100,150 

Folding boxboards 

947,613 

796,216 

Set-up boxboards 

620,809 

444,228 

Building boards 

Binders’ board 

84,456 

71,235 

78,839 

51,610 

Cardboard 

102,602 

49,244 

Leather board 

18,911 

24,195 

Press board 

7,775 

6,938 

Other 

219,676 

229,792 

Tissue jiaper 

348,174 

316.070 

Absorbent paper 

74,768 

63,760 

Building Jiaper 

Other papers, including wrap- 
iiig paper other than 

562,865 

625,589 

sulphite and kraft 

564,448 

677,631 


® Includes data for poster, novel, news-tablet, lin- 
ing, etc This figure is not, therefore, comparable with 
the corresponding item for 1928 

^ Other grades of wrapping included in “Other 
Papers ” 


TABLE IV— WOOD PULP 


Production, by Quantity and Process, for the 
United States 1928 and 1927, as Compiled by 
U. S. Bureau of Census 


Process and Condition 
Total 

Mechanical, total 
Not steamed 
Steamed 
Sulphite, total 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Sulphite, total 
Unbleached 
Bleached 

Soda, unbleached and bleached ■ 
Semi chemical 
Screenings, total 
Mechanical 
Chemical 


Quantity 
(Tons 2000 lb.) 

1928 1927 

4,510,800 4,313,403 

1,610,988 1,610,409 

1,546,240 1,435,321 

64,748 175,088 

1,556,858 1.552,699 

836,751 872,411 

722,107 680,288 

774,225 603.253 

733,674 (») 

40,551 (*) 

488,641 487,478 

29,967 11,983 

48,121 47,581 

4,701 8,229 

43,420 89,353 


■ Not shown separately in order to avoid disclosing 
the production of individual establishments. 


TABLE V— WOOD PULP PRODUCED, BY STATES 
1928 AND 1927 
U. S. Bureau of Census 


(This table gives statistics for all States for which 
separate figures can be shown without disclosing opera- 
tions of individual establishments. Certain of the “Other 
States,*' however, reported larger amounts of pulpwood 
consumed and of wood pulp produced than some of the 
States shown separately.) 

Wood pulp produced 
(Tons: 2000 lb.) 


United States 
Maine 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Washington 
Louisiana 
Pennsylvania 
New Hampshire 
Virginia 
Michigan 

Oregon and California * 

Minnesota 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Other States ^ 


1928 

4,510,800 

070,690 

720,781 

633,182 

849,107 

226,708 

218.598 

198,587 

189,925 

196,203 

213,407 

194Ji99 

32,370 

19,8.31 

347,012 


1927 

4,313,408 

942,162 

690,921 

710,227 

268,349 

179,878 

216,587 

200,324 

170,680 

103,530 

200,869 

191,220 

31,822 

32,562 

284,313 


® Combined m order to avoid disclosing quantities re- 
ported by individual establishments 

* 1928 — Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia; 1927 — Delaware, District of (jolumbia, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia 

unbleached, 881,709, tons, $45,337,303. Sulphate 
fibre, 693,955 tons, $28,133,175. Of the 219 
establishments reporting the manufacture of 
wood pulp in 1927, 61 were situated in New York, 
33 in Wisconsin, 20 in Maine, 13 in Washington, 
12 in Michigan, 12 in Pennsylvania, and the re- 
maining 62 in 18 other States. In the table 
showing the 1928 pulp production by States, some 
interesting developments are indicated The fol- 
lowing Eastern States, representing 40 per cent 
of the total jmlp, showed the following percent- 
age change from 1927- Maine, -fS per cent. New 
York, — 10.8 per cent; Pennsylvania, -fO.9 per 
cent; New Hampshire, -—10 9 per cent, Mnssa- 
ehusetts, -fl.7 per cent; and Vermont, —39.1 per 
cent The total production of these States in 
1928 was 2,073,258, as against 2,103,084 in 1927, 
a decrease of 00,420 tons, or 3 per cent The 
Middle Western States, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota, representing 25 per cent of the pulp 
production, showed an increase of 35,000 tons, or 
3.3 per cent in 1928, compared with 1927. Wis- 
consin pulp production increased 4.3 per cent; 
Michigan, 1.3 per cent; and Minnesota, 1.0 per 
cent. 

In 1921 the United States Census of Manu- 
factures showed that out of 726 mills in the 
entire country, New York had 155 and was fol- 
lowed by Massachusetts and Wisconsin with 69 
and 62 mills, respectively. These three States 
indicated the geographical distribution of the in- 
dustry, as the Middle Atlantic States were first in 
the number of mills, while New England and the 
Lake States were second and third, respectively. 
At the beginning of 1923, there were 1091 paper- 
making machines with an estimated capacity of 
9,660,000 tons per annum, and the normal run- 
ning time of each machine was stated bo be 270 
days, about 75 per cent of the actual capacity. 
Of the 709 establishments reporting the manufac- 
ture of paper in 1927, 136 were situated in New 
York, 80 in Massachusetts, 55 in Pennsylvania, 
63 in Ohio, 51 in Wisconsin, 42 in Michigan, 37 in 
New Jersey, 32 in Connecticut, 30 in Illinois, 26 
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in Indiana, 25 in Maine, 24 in New Hampshire, 
14 in Vermont, 12 in Washington, 11 in Cali- 
fornia, 10 in Maryland, and the remaining 71 in 
19 other States. 

It will appear from the accompanying table 
(VII) that the production of paper increased in 
the United States up to 1920, when the peak was 
attained with a total output of 7,334,614 short 
tons. There was a considerable falling otf in 1921 
due to the carrying over into that year of surplus 
stock from 1920, and in the years 1922 and 1923, 
the quantities produced were less, although in 
1923 there was an increase in value. The table 
indicates the distribution of the production for 
1914 and subsequent years and also shows the de- 
velopment and production which occurred in the 
various lines. 

The total production of paper and paper board 
in 1927, as reported by the Census of Manutac- 
tures, amounted to 10,002,070 tons (of 2000 
pounds), valued at $872,206,847. This total was 
made up as follows; Standard newsprint, in rolls 
and sheets, 1,519,737 tons, valued at $99,068,924; 
hanging paper, 109,850 tons, $8,748,152; poster, 
novel, news-tablet, lining, catalogue, etc., 183,338 
tons, $15,573,062; book papei, 1,, 328, 782 tons, 
$100,868,747; cover paper, 20,333 tons, 5,937,919; 
writing paper (fine), 508,808 tons, $105,148,140; 
wrapping paper, 1,525,305 tons, $102,579,549; 
paper boards (container boards, folding box- 
boards, building boards, etc ), 3,773,008, tons, 
$211,203,855; tissue paper, 316,070 tons, $46,616,- 


919; absorbent paper, 63,766 tons, $13,331,497; 
building paper, 625,589 tons, $40,062,024; other 
paper, 20,884 tons, $3,008,059. 

The 1928 data on paper production which the 
Bureau of Census collected made the most recent 
data on the paper industry available unusually 
early, and the figures are summarized in the ac- 
companying table (VIII). 

In 1928 paper production totaled 10,403,388 
tons and pulp production totaled 4,510,800 tons. 
The paper production repiesents a 4 per cent 
increase over 1927 and the pulp, a 4.5 per cent 
Increase. There were several substantial gains 
in the 1928 production, as against that of 1927, 
in several of the individual grades such as card- 
board, with a 108 per cent increase; binders’ 
board, a 52 per cent increase; kraft wrapping 
paper, a 37 per cent increase; tissue paper, a 10 
per cent increase; and absorbent paper, a 17 per 
cent increase. The following grades showed sub- 
stantial percentage decreases in production in 
1928, as compared with 1927 : Newsprint, 6.7 
per cent; hanging, 14.5 per cent; catalogue, 24.4 
per cent; leather board, 21.9 per cent; and build- 
ing papers, 10.1 per cent. 

The United States also imports considerable 
paper, principally newsprint, which enters from 
Canada free of duty. In 1923 newsprint im- 
ported amounted to 2,017,685,620 pounds, valued 
at $98,021,045, an amount that by 1928 had in- 
creased to 4,313,732,865 pounds, valued at $139,- 
410,918. Out of total imports of paper of $156,- 


TABLE VII— U. S. PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND WOOD PULP— CENSUS RETURNS 


Product 


Total paper 

Standard newsprint, in 
rolls and sheets 
Hunting: 

Poster, novel, tablet, lin- 
ing, etc 
Book ^ 

Cover 

Fine 

Wrapping (or coarse) 

Boards 

Tissue 

Absorbent 

Building 

All other 

Wood pulp 
Total • 

For sale or transfer 


Quantity Value 

1000 short tons 1000 of dollars 


1914 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1914 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

5,270 

5,431 

8,029 9,182 

10,002 

$291,588 

$585,735 $812,509 $862,589 

$872,207 

1,313 

1,237 

1,521 

1,563 

1,520 

52,943 

114,315 

110,866 

106,083 

99,069 

97 

57 

111 

105 

110 

4,489 

6,949 

10,285 

9,506 

8,748 

8 

« 35 

55 

84 

183 

491 • 

4,174 

4,960 

7,096 

15,573 

904 

792 

1,208 

1,328 

1,329 

70,102 

122,930 

169,286 

175,525 

160,869 

22 

]() 

21 

24 

26 

2,809 

4,112 

4,97.3 

5,806 

5,938 

248 

231 

377 

474 

509 

34,055 

61,314 

89,098 

105,474 

105,148 

911 

0 827 

1,184 

1,292 

1,525 

51,308 *■ 

103,259 

141,532 

143,587 

162,580 

1,292 

1,740 

2,793 

3,287 

3,774 

44,870 

104,346 

182,867 

192,942 

211,264 

115 

186 

251 

281 

316 

11,536 

33,647 

44,144 

45,735 

46,617 

14 

12 

16 

51 

64 

1,458 

2,667 

3,777 

10,000 

13,331 

244 

217 

.345 

555 4 

626 

9,476 

12,842 

23,529 

44,031 * 

40,062 

103 

81 

148 

138 

21 

8,053 

16,179 

27,196 

16,803 

3,008 

2,893 

2,876 

3,789 

3,962 

4,313 

(f) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

207,333 

912 

868 

1,063 

913 

561 

31,678 

63,874 

65,497 

65,200 

38,272 


" Reported as poster only 

^ Excludes plate, map, woodcut, etc , paper and also lithograph paper in all years except 1927. 

^ Figures .*iie not strictly comparable with later years owing to the exclusion of bag paper w'hich was included 
in “All other paper “ 

Not strictly comparable with earlier years owing to a change in classification. 

* Figures include wood pulp consumed m mills m which manufactured 
t Not available. 


TABLE VIII— NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

{Thousands of tons) 



1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United States 
Canada 

1,805 

360 

1,283 

415 

1,289 

489 

1,315 

608 

1,859 

686 

1,260 

736 

1,876 

803 

1,612 

876 

Total 

1,666 

1,698 

1,728 

1,923 

2,045 

1,995 

2,178 

2,388 

United States 
Canada 

1921 

1,225 

808 

1922 

1,448 

1,082 

1923 

1,485 

1,266 

1924 

1,481 

1,358 

1925 

1,530 

1,522 

1926 

1,678 

1,882 

1927 

1,486 

2,087 

1928 

1,416 

2,381 

Total 

2,038 

2,530 

2,761 

2,884 

8,052 

3,560 

3,573 

3,796 


38 
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TABLE IX— ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OP NEWSPRINT PAPER IN 21 LEADING COUNTRIES, 1927 


Country 

Production 

Country 

Production 

Country 

Production 


Tons 


Tons 


Tdns 

Canada * 

2,083,000 

United States 

1,486,000 

Great Britain 

720,000 

Germany 

665,000 

Sweden 

239,000 

Japan 

246,000 

Newfoundland 

203,000 

Finland 

200,000 

Norivay 

102,000 

France 

121,000 

Netherlands 

77,000 

Italy 

42,000 

Belgium 

50,000 

Austria 

65,000 

Czechoslovakia 

45,000 

Spam 

25,000 

Estonia 

21,000 

Denmark 

16,000 

Poland 

17,000 

Mexico 

14,000 

Latvia 

3,000 





Total 

6,420,000 

® Production 

of newsprint 

paper in Canada 

m 1928 18 provisionally given as 2,382,011 

tons. 


384,548 in 1928, the foreign paper entering the 
United States did not compete seiiously with 
the domestic product as American mills could 
not supply the great demand for newsprint. In 
regard to exports, however, American manufac- 
turers do not compete actively on the basis of 
price but rather on that of quality. The total 
exports of paper except printed matter m the 
year 1923 aggregated $25,077,685 in value, of 
which newsprint accounted for $1,636,937*, book 
paper, $3,001,149. In 1928 exports were valued 
at $30,932,651. Book paper, wrapping paper, 
paper board and straw board, writing paper, 
sheathing and building paper, and photographic 
paper were among the other leading exports. 
The production of newsprint in the United 
States and Canada is indicated in the accompany- 
ing table, which shows the steady character of 
the industry in the United States, as well as the 
marked increase in Canada. In the period un- 
der review, there was an increase in prices which 
reached a maximum of about $0.0608 in January, 
1921, from which it declined to $0 0325 in Janu- 
ary, 1925, a price that has prevailed since that 
time. The inci eased deniand for newsprint was 
due largely to the great extension of advertising, 
especially in the daily and Sunday papers, and 
it was estimated that $700,000,000 was expended 
for newspaper advertising alone in 1927. 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry. The 
pulpwood and pajier industry m Canada since 
1914 has developed extraordinarily due to exis- 
tence of abundant water poweis adjacent to ex- 
tensive forest resources of pulpwood species. In 
1928 there was a capital invested in the indus- 
try of $685,687,459, an increase of 18.3 per cent 
in a year. The industry engaged the services of 
33,614 persons at a total reinuneiation of $47,- 
322,648, both of these figures showing substan- 
tial inci eases and lepieseiiting greater amounts 
than for any other industrial group 

The pulp and jiaper industry is the most im- 
portant in the Dominion, heading the list for 
1928 for gross and net values of manufactured 
products, as well as for distribution of wages and 
salaries. In total capital invested, the industry 
was second only to electric power and light 
plants, and in total number of employees second 
only to sawmills. There were 110 establish- 
ments in operation in 1928, as compared to 114 
in 1927, and 33 of them made pulp only. 

The gross value of pulp and paper produced in 
Canada during 1928 reached the figure of $233,- 
535,326, representing an increase of $14,000,000 
over the preceding year and setting a new high 
mark. In 1924 the pulp and paper figure on the 
same basis of comparison was $179,000,000 and 
there has been an annual inciease since 1922. 
These figures represent the sum of the values 
of pulp for sale 111 Canada and for export, 
and of paper manufactured in Canada. They do 
not include pulpwood nor the i>ulp made in com- 
bined pulp and paper mills for their own use. 


In 1913 Canada produced 2,144,004 cords 01 
pulpwood valued at $14,313,939, or an average 
value of $6 67 per coid. Of this amount, 1,109,- 
034 colds, or 51.7 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, were used in Canadian pulp mills; while 
the exports of pulpwood amounted to 1,035,030 
cords, or 48 3 per cent of the total production 
By 1927 the production of pulpwood had in- 
creased to 5,929,456 cords, valued at $70,284,895, 
or $11.85 per cord. Of the production, 4,387,687 
colds, or 74 per cent of the total production, were 
used in Canadian pulp mills, and 1,541,769 cords, 
or 26 per cent of the total production, was ex- 
ported in the form of raw pulpwood. In 1928 
the apparent total production of pulpwood was 
6,323,610 cords, of which three-quarters were 
manufactured into ]mlp 111 Canadian mills, while 
the remainder was exported to the United States. 

Exports of pulpwood have shown but little in- 
crease, as most of the Canadian pulpwood is used 
m Canadian pulp mills of which at the end of 1927 
there were in operation 42 pulp mills, 42 combined 
pulp and paper mills, and 30 mills making paper 
only. In some cases, the more important pulp 
companies operate sawmills to utilize the large 
timber to the best advantage, while many lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce 
and balsam logs to pulp mills. Pulpwood cut on 
Crown lands must in every piovince be manufac- 
tured into pulp in Canadian pulp mills; while 
the pulpwood exported to the United States is 
cut from jinvate lands 

The production of pulp in 1913 was 854,624 
tons, of which 600,216 tons was mechanical or 
ground pulp, and 254,408 tons was chemical fibre 
By 1927 the total pulp production in Canada had 
increased to 3,278,478 tons, valued at $114,442,- 
550, of which 1,922,124 tons were mechanical 
pulp, valued at $44,174,811, and 1,278,572 tons 
were cheiiiicjil Line, valued at $69,169,002. The 
1927 production was the output of 42 mills manu- 
facturing pulp only and 42 combined pul]) and 
paper mills. Of the 1927 production, 2,202,542 
tons, valued at $63,558,345, were made in the 
combined pulp and paper mills for their own use 
in manufacturing. In 1928 the 79 mills manu- 
facturing pulp produced 3,610,724 tons, valued 
at $121,458,078, as compared to 3,278,978 tons in 
1927, valued at $114,442,541, representing an in- 
crease of 10.1 per cent in quantity and 6.1 per 
cent in value. 

The total paper production in Canada had in-' 
creased in the period since 1917 from 853,689 
tons, valued at $58,750,341 , of which 089,847 tons 
were newsprint, to 2,468,69. tons, valued at 
$168,445,548 in 1927, of which newsprint made 
up over 84 per cent of the total paper production, 
6 per cent of paper boards, 4 per cent of wrap- 
ping paper, 3 per cent of book and writing papers, 
and about 2 per cent of other miscellaneous pa- 
pers. Quebec produced over half the total 
amount and Ontario about one-third, with the re- 
mainder coming from British Columbia, New 
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Brunswick, and Manitoba. The distribution of 
paper by quantities and values in 1927 was as 
follows: Newsprint, 2,082,830 tons, $132,286,- 
729; book and writing papers, 76,072 tons, 
$12,916,409; wrapping paper, 102,707 tons, $9,- 
607,828; boards, 161,497 tons, $8,986,588; other 
paper products, 46,685 tons, $4,433,926. In 1928 
the mills making paper produced 2,849,687 tons 
of paper, as compared to 2,468,691 in 1927, show- 
ing an increase in value from $168,445,548 to 
$184,402,360. 

In 1928 newsprint made up 84.7 per cent of 
the total paper manufacturea. It amounted to 
2,414,393 tons, valued at $144,146,032, as com- 
pared to 2,082,830 tons, valued at $132,268,729, 
in the preceding year, an increase of 15.9 per cent 
in tonnage and 9 per cent in total value. 

See Forestry. 

PAPINI, pA-pf'n^, Giovanni (1881- ). 

An Italian writer (see Vol. XVIII). He was 
the editor of Lacerha from 1913 to 1915 and La 
Vratr Italic in 1919. Converted to Catholicism 
in 1920, in the following year, he published a 
Life of Chiifit which was translated into several 
languages. His autobiography. The Failure, was 
translated in 1924. Other works include Cento 
pagine d% poesia (1915); Fitroncaiure (1916); 
Tcstimonianze (1919), Giorrti di festa (1920) ; 
with P. Pancrazi, PocH d*oggt, JOOO-1920, an 
anthology with biographical and bibliographical 
notes (1920); Four and Ttoenty Minds (trans. 
1 922 ) ; The Memoirs of God ( 1 926 ) ; and Pane 
e vino, poetry (1926). Consult Gwvanni Papini, 
by Guiseppc Prczzolini (1924), and Italian Sil- 
houettes, by Ruth Shepard Phelps ( 1924). 

PAPUA. See New Guinea 

PAPYRI. See Philology, Classical. 

PAQUET, Alfons (1881- ). A German 

wiiter and traveler, born at Wiesbaden and edu- 
cated there and at the School of Commerce in 
London, as well as the universities of Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Munich. He traveled over the 
greater part of the world His many works in- 
clude some fiction, Prophezeihungen (1922), 
Lusika*s Sttmme, and Aushlick am Mcer (1925) ; 
books of travel. In Palasttna (1915), Nach Osten 
(1915), Jm Kommunistischen Russland (1919), 
Delphischc Wanderung (1922), and Der Rhein, 
cine Reise (1923); the plays, Fahnen (1922), 
Markolph (1924), Sturmfiut (1926), and Wil- 
liam Penn (1927) ; the essays, Die neuen Ringe 
(1924) and Stadte, Landsehaften und ewigc 
Bewegung (1927) ; and a volume of verse, Drei 
Balladen (1923). He has edited works by Hu- 
Kung-Ming and Kirijewski and John Woolman^s 
Journal 

PARAGUAY. A republic of South America 
wdth an estimated area of 196,000 square miles. 
Tlie population was estimated at 828,969 in 1927. 
The capital, Asuncion, had a population of 142,- 
519 at the end of 1928, an increase of nearly 

50,000 since 1920. Other large towns are Vil- 
larica, 20,000; Concepcion, 11,000; Enoarnacion, 
7500. Immigration increases little, in 1920 only 
330 immigrants receiving state aid, and in 1926, 
only 317. In August, 1921, in the 27 National 
Colonies, there was a p^ulation of 13,808 of 
whom 7755 were males. Education is still back- 
ward and in 1927 the total school registration 
was only 100,023 pupils. 

Industry and Trade. Agriculture and graz- 
ing are the leading activities, though more than 
half the total acreage is unexploited. The fol- 
lowing products figured in Paraguay’s foreign 
trade in 1927: extract of quebracho (used in 


tanning), 103,562,000 pounds; mate (Para- 
guayan tea), 16,291,000 jxiunds; oranges, 139,- 
837,000 ; tobacco, 10,267,000 pounds. According to 
the live-stock census of 1926, there were 3,270,000 
cattle, 209,901 horses, 195,192 sheep, and 45,483 
hogs. In the same year, there were three meat- 
packing plants which slaughtered 115,767 cattle. 
In 1927, 392,000 hides were exported and 2,786,000 
pounds of jerked beef. Sugar and cotton are re- 
ceiving greater attention. The sugar production 
in 1920 was 5230 tons; in 1921, 2579 tons; in 
1925, 2250 tons. In 1922, 844,219 kilos of ginned 
and ungmned cotton were exported. The 1927 
production of cotton was 5,640,000 pounds. The 
country enjoyed great prospenty during the War 
because of the world demand for meats. The 
fluctuations are reflected in the following figures 
(gold peso = $0,965) : imports for 1914, 5,149,000 
gold pesos; for 1919, 15,8.35,970; for 1921, 8,358,- 
922; for 1927, 11,978,000; exports for 1914, 

4.684.000 gold pesos; for 1919, 14,816,117; for 
1921, 9,316,721; 1927, 14,282,000. The following 
were the proportions in value by countries of 
origin of Paraguay’s imports: For 1913, Great 
Britain, 29 per cent; Germany, 28 per cent, 
Argentina, 13 per cent; United States, 6 per cent. 
For 1927, Argentina, 33 5 per cent; Ignited States, 
18.6 per cent; Great Britain, 10.9 per cent; and 
Germany, 9 6 per cent. Many of the imports 
from Argentina are merely reshipped The 
greater bulk of the exports go to Argentina for 
reshipment abroad. 

Finance. The 1913 estimated revenue was 

3.248.000 gold pesos and 21,688,000 paper pesos 
(paper peso is worth 7 cents) ; estimated expend- 
iture was 1,863,000 gold pesos and 48, .307, 000 pa- 
per pesos. The 1926-27 estimated expenditure 
was 5,146,461 gold pesos; estimated revenue was 
5,186,244 gold pesos. The total national debt 
on July 31, 1928, was 6, .503,898 gold pesos and 
27,267,179 paper pesos In 1928-29 revenues 
were estimated at 5,445,685 gold pesos and ex- 
penditures at 6,412,2.55. In 1914 the figures 
were- external debt, $.3,757,573; internal debt, 
$5,091,218. 

History. Eduardo Schaerer (1911-15), the 
first President of Paraguay in 40 years to com- 
plete his term, was succeeded by Manuel Franco 
(1916-19), under T^bose peaceful administration 
the country greatly develoy)cd its packing indus- 
try. By 1919 packing products constituted Para- 
guay’s leading export Manuel Gondra, elected 
for the term 1920-24, was forced to resign in 
1921 by a revolution, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Eusebio Ayala. Ur Eligio Ayala, who became 
provisional President in 1923, was regularly 
elected in 1924 and served until 1928. His ad- 
ministration was without unusual incident, de- 
spite the recurrent irritations of the 100-year-old 
Chaco Boreal boundary dispute with Bolivia. He 
was succeeded on Aug. 15, 1928, by Dr. Jos4 P. 
Guggiari, the Liberal candidate, who had cam- 
paigned on a platform calling for the peaceful 
settlement of the boundary dispute. On Dec 6, 
1928, a clash between Paraguayan and Bolivian 
frontier patrols at Vanguardia precipitated a 
serious crisis. Bolivia severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Paraguay on December 8 and war fever 
aroused in both countries threatened to embroil 
them and other leading South American coun- 
tries. 

The crisis was averted through the interven- 
tion of a Pan-American conference in session at 
Washington at the time. Paraguay and Bolivia 
flimlly agreed to accept the protocol of concilia- 
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tion submitted by the conference, which then 
appointed a commission composed of two dele- 
gates each from Bolivia and Paraguay and one 
each from the United States, Mexico, Olombia, 
Uruguay, and Cuba, to investigate and conciliate 
the dispute. On Sept. 6, 1929, neutral members 
of the commission reported that under a formula 
agreed upon as a basis for arbitration of the dif- 
ferences between the two countries, Paraguay 
would receive title to that portion of the Chaco 
Boreal lying south of the Kio Verde, originally 
awarded to her by President Hayes, and Bolivia 
would obtain an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean by 
way of the Paraguay River. On Sept. 12, 1929> 
the commission adopted a resolution which attrib- 
uted the crisis to “the employment . of coercive 
measures on the part of Paraguay in the Van- 
guardia incident.” It was also announced that 
both governments had agreed to a renewal of 
diplomatic relations and to the reestablishment of 
the status of the frontier as it existed prior to 
Dec. 6, 1928, under the supervision of two Uru- 
guayan officers. In October, 1929, the United 
States and Uruguay suggested tnat Bolivia and 
Paraguay agree to the creation of a new commis- 
sion of neutrals to assist in settling permanently 
the Chaco boundary question. In 1929 a bound- 
ary treaty with Brazil was promulgated. 

The period 1914-29 was marked by the ap- 
pointment of an Ameiican financial adviser to 
the Government in 1921, following the announce- 
ment that Paraguay could not meet her external 
obligations, and by a severe hurricane which par- 
tially destroyed the city of Encarnacion on Sept. 
20, 1926, with the loss of 200 inhabitants and 
$1,000,000 property damage. 

In 1920 it was estimated that there was in- 
vested in the principal industries of the Republic 
a total of about 74,219,000 gold pesos and about 
103,794,000 paper pesos nominal, of which 39,804,- 
145 gold pesos and 60,988,400 paper pesos were 
paid in. Great Britain’s investments in the coun- 
try at that time were placed at aliout 20,000,000 
gold pesos, those of French interests, at 5,000,000 
gold pesos, and those of Aigentine capital, at 
more than 30,000,000 gold pesos. The combined 
capitalization of American meat-packing and 
quebracho companies in Paraguay was about 
$5,000,000. 

PARALYSIS, Infantile. See Infantile 
Paralysis. 

PARASITOLOGY. See Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

PARAVANE. A naval device developed by 
Commander C. D. Burney of the British Navy. 
Its earlier form, the explosive paravane, was 
designed mainly for use against submerged sub- 
marines and had many resemblances to the old 
Harvey towing torpedo. It consisted of two 
cigar-shaped submeiged mines, each carrying an 
explosive chaige and a depth mechanism to in- 
sure its sustained immersion at the desired 
depth. The mines were towed by cables, one on 
each side of the ship, and were deflected out- 
ward by fixed vanes on the shell until the tow- 
ing cables made an angle of 20 to GO degrees 
with the ship’s course, depending on the speed. 
The explosion of the charge took place if the 
hull of a submarine or the shell of a mine were 
struck or if a firing key on the bridge were 
pressed. In the latter type, the torpedo-shaped 
floats, or “otters,” as they were called, carried 
no explosive charge but were fitted with saw-like 
jaws for cutting mine-anchor cables. The tow- 
ing rope was attached to the stem of the ship«a 


dozen feet or more below- water. Any mine 
which lay close to the course of the ship was 
caught by one of the towing ropes pressing 
against the anchor line. The latter slid along 
the towing rope until it reached the “otter’s” 
jaws, where it was instantly cut. The mine then 
rose to the surface clear of the ship and could 
be easily destroyed by gunfire. This type of 
paravane was eventually fitted to all large war- 
ships and merchant steamers during the World 
War. Paravanes saved many vessels from be- 
ing sunk by mines and revealed the location of 
several new and unknown mine fields. They 
were also used for mine sweeping and in search- 
ing for mine fields. Since the War, some im- 
provements have been made in the “otter” ma- 
chinery, inhaiil gear, etc. See Mine, Submarine. 

PARIS. The capital of France and, after 
I.iondon, New York, and Berlin, the fourth city 
in size in the world. The population at the 
census of 1920 was 2,871,429, a decrease of 35,- 
043, as compared with the census of 1921. The 
population of the rest of the Department of the 
Seine was approximately 1,750,000, a gain of 
249,361 since the census of 1921, making the 
population of Greater Paris 4,628,637 in 1926. 
The expansion of Pans has been facilitated by 
the demolition of part of its fortifications, con- 
sisting of the continuous rampart around the 
city with its theoretically free zone of 250 
meters (273 4 yards) and a ring of forts and 
redoubts situated about a mile outside the ram- 
parts. This project was originated in 1919, but 
the second ring of forts, alxiut five miles from 
the city, was retained. In addition to the 

300.000. 000 fiancs which the city paid for the 
fortifications, the cost of leveling the works has 
amounted to 158,000,000 francs. On the sites 
which first became available, several blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings were erected. The re- 
moval of the fortifications added 988 acres to the 
available area of Paris and 1729 habitable acres 
to the suburbs just beyond the city limits. 

With the demolition of the old city walls, the 
subway system of Pans is being extended to 
the hitherto isolated suburbs This has been 
made jiossible by the meiger of the two com- 
panies, the Nord-Sud and the Metropolitan. 
In ■ all, 15 extensions are planned which will 
represent 20 miles of new lines at a cost of 

245.000. 000 francs. A loan for this extension 
w^as floated by the City of Paris in December, 
1928. At the same time, another loan amount- 
ing to 105,000,000 francs was issued to meet the 
need of housing construction. In 1929 a five- 
year building programme which included the 
construction of 80,000 apartments, or 50,000 
cheap dwelling houses, and 30,000 apaitments 
of medium rental values was enteied upon. The 
building activity of Paris has also included the 
completion of the Boulevard Haussmann, one of 
the finest streets in Paris. For more than 50 
years, it had remained uncompleted at its eastern 
end, leaving a jgap of a few hundred yards be- 
tween the Rue Taitbout and the junction of the 
Boulevards des Italieus and Montmartre. Its 
conipletion in 1927 was a great relief to the 
traffic congestion of the Place de rOp4ra. 

The port of Paris is the largest port of France 
in amount of tonnage handled. In 1927 its 
freight traffic amounted to 12,250,000 tons, as 
compared with 8,200,000 tons at Marseilles, and 
6,510,000 tons at Rouen. Determined efiforts are 
being made to develop Paris as a seaport and to 
increase the navigable depth of the Seine so as 
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to admit of the pasaage of larger veasels than 
have hitherto been able to proceed above Rouen.* 
The Seine is to .be deepened to a depth of 4.5 
meters (14.8 feet) ; the Canal de TOurcq widened 
to facilitate traffic with the east and with the 
Rhine; and the ports of Geniievilliers, Bonneuil, 
and Pantin created. To facilitate river traffic, 
the old Pont de la Tournelle, which joined the 
He Saint-Louis to the south bank of the river, 
has been demolished and a new concrete struc- 
ture, with a single span of 75 vards, erected in 
its place. The Department of the Seine also has 
projected the building of a series of basins on 
the sites of the old fortifications, construction 
of reservoirs on the upper reaches of the Seine 
and Marne to regulate the flow during flood 
periods, extension and improvement of present 
methods of handling sewage and waste water, 
straightening channels, and increasing the 
height of certain bridges. The Basilica of the 
Sacred Heart, which was built as a propitiation 
for the War of 1870, was consecrated on Oct. 16, 
1919. The grave of the Unknown Soldier of 
France is beneath the Arc de Triomphe in the 
Place de Pfitoile. 

PARIS CONFERENCE. See Peace Con- 
ference AND Treaties. 

PARK, Julian (1887- ). An American 

educator, born at Buffalo, N. Y., and educated 
at Williams College and the universities of Pans, 
(Columbia, and Minnesota. He was assistant 
director of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy from 
1911 to 1913 and in the latter year was ap- 
pointed instructor in French at the University 
of Buffalo wheie he was successively instructor 
in history, professor of history, and department 
head, secretary of the College of Arts and 
Science, and dean. During 1925-27 he lectured 
at the Geneva ( Switzei land ) School of Interna- 
tional Studies. He was a member of many his- 
torical and learned societies and was the author 
of Philatelic RainhlcH (1912); History of the 
University of Buffalo (1917); Subject Peoples 
under the Teutons (1918) ; 'Napoleon in Captiv- 
ity (1927); and editor of Cuba in the Seven 
Years* War (1920). He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to The University of Buffalo Studies. 

PARK, William Hallock (1863- ). An 

American bacteriologist, pathologist, and sani- 
tarian, born in New York City and educated at 
the College of the City of New York and Colum- 
bia University. In 1897 lie was made professor 
of bacteriology and hygiene in the Bellevue- 
University Medical College. In 1894 he had 
been appointed director of the bureau of lab- 
oratories of the New York Board of Health. In 
1900 appeared his textbook. Bacteriology in 
Med/icine and Surgery y while in 1910, in collabo- 
ration with Williams, he published Pathogenic 
Microdganisms, which passed through eight edi- 
tions in 14 years. He edited the reference work. 
Public Health and Hygiene (1920), and was a 
voluminous contributor, alone or in collabo- 
ration, to the periodical press, with special 
reference to diphtlieria and typhoid fever. In 
1923 he was president of the American Public 
Health Association. 

PARK COLLEGE. A nonsectarian institu- 
tion at Parkville, Mo., founded in 1875. The 
enrollment increased from 412 students in 1914 
to 501 in 1928-29; the faculty from 24 to 36 
members; and the library from 25,000 to 36,000 
volumes. A number of buildings were con- 
structed during the period under review, includ- 
ing: the president’s residence, a men’s dormi- 


tc^, a lighting and heating plant, a Carnegie 
Library, and Wakefield Science Hall, in 1924. 
The endowment fund was greatly increased, 
amounting to $1,660,000 in 1928, in which year 
the income was as follows. From endowment, 
$84,000; tuitions and fees, $91,000; donations, 
$47,500; and other sources, $9500, making a total 
of $232,000. In 1926 gifts received included: 
$13,500 in land; $100,000 for a new dormitory; 
and $25,000 by legacy. It was decided in 1 924 
to discontinue the work of a preparatory school 
which was conducted in connection with the col- 
lege, and an orientation course for freshmen was 
established; in the spring of 1927, a plan of 
honors work was adopted by the college for 
which about 10 per cent of the senior class is 
recommended annually. President, Frederick W. 
Hawley, D.D., LL.D. 

PARKER, The Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert (1862- 
). An English novelist (see Vol. XVIII). 
From 1900 to 1918, he was a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament for Gravesend. He was 
created a baronet in 1915 and made a member of 
the Privy Council in 1916. During the first 
two years of the World War, he had general 
charge of British publicity in the United States 
and did excellent service in creating favorable 
sentiment in behalf of the Allies. His later 
books include: You Never Know Your Luck 
(1915); The World For Sale (1916); Wild 
Youth (1919); No Defense (1920); Camac/s 
Folly (1922) ; The Power and the Glory (1925) ; 
There is the Man (1927), and The Promised 
Land (1928). He also wrote The World in the 
Crucible (1915), a book on the World War. 

PARKHXTRST, Helen. See Education in 

THE UNITED STATES, under Dalton Laboratory 
Plan. 

PARKS, National. Cieated in August, 1916, 
by an Act of Congress. The National Park Serv- 
ice of the United States, which placed the national 
parks and monuiiieiits in the Department of the 
Interior, was under the general charge of a di- 
rector. The act provided also that the Sccietary 
might make rules and regulations for the use 
and managment of the reservations and presci ibe 
punishment for the infraction of such lules and 
regulations Up to 1916, 16 pai ks had been cie- 
ated; the latest up to that time were the Ha- 
waiian National Park in the Territory of Hawaii 
and the Lassen Volcanic National Park in 
northern California 

Since the establishment of the National Park 
Service in 1916, the number of national parks 
has been increased to 21, and in addition there 
are 33 national monuments iiiidei the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Park Service The new 
parks are* Mount McKinley, Alaska (1917); 
Grand Cafion, Aiizona (191*9), formerly a na- 
tional monument; Acadia, Maine (first reserved, 
upon donation of lands, as the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument in 1910; then changed to 
Lafayette National Park by act of Congress in 
1919; later, in 1929, enlarged and the name 
changed to Acadia National Park) ; Zion, Utah 
(1919), formerly known as the Mukuntuweap 
and later as the Zion National Monument, Bryce 
Cafion, Utah (1928), formerly the Bryce Cafion 
National Monument; Grand Teton, Wyoming 
(1929). The Bryce Cafion National Park was 
formally dedicated in September, 1928, and the 
Grand Teton, on July 29, 1929. 

During the travel-year ended September 30, 
1928, a total of 3,024,844 people visited the na- 
tional parks and monuments, as against 356,097 
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in 1916 and 755,325 in 1919. These latter two 
figures cover travel to the national parks only, as 
no figures were available concerning the few visi- 
tors to the national monuments in these years. 

Plans were being developed for a national 
park in the South, to be known as the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. Authority to 
establish this and the proposed Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park was wanted by Congress in 1926, 
contingent upon the land within the specified 
areas being donated to the Government in fee 
simple. The total funds necessary to acquire 
the lands for the Great Smoky Mountains Park, 
amounting to $10,000,000, have been secured by 
donations from the Ijaura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and from private citizens, and by ap- 
propriation of State funds by the Legislatures 
of Tennessee and North Carolina. In 1929 title 
to more than half the total specified minimum 
area of the proposed park had been secured and 
plans were being made by the two States to turn 
this aiea over to the Government for administra- 
tion and protection, as the enabling act provides 
that 150,000 acres may be accepted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for administration and pro- 
tection, but not for development, as a national 
park. It was hoped that the entire minimum 
area of 427,000 acres set by Congress would be 
acquired within a short time 

PABKOOB, Charles Alfred Crippr, First 
Baron (1852- ). An English lawyer, edu- 

cated at Oxford. He was one of the most prom- 
inent laymen of tlie Church of England, was 
Vicar General of Canterbury (1902-24) and 
Attorney General to the Prinw of Wales (1895, 
1901, 1912). Elected to Parliament in 1895, 
he was a Conservative in jiolitics but later broke 
away from his party because of his free-trade 
ideas. He supported Labor, became a strong 
believer in the League of Nations, and was ap- 
pointed by Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
as Lord President of the Council in the first 
Labor cabinet of 1924 and in the second formed 
in June, 1929. lie was a strong advocate of 
disarmament. In 1914 he was made a judicial 
member of the Privy Council by special appoint- 
ment, and was created a baronet. He published 
Principles of Compensation and Laws of Church 
and Clergy. 

PABODI, Dominique (1870- ). A French 

philosophical writer, disciple of Renouvier and 
Hamelin. He published in 1919 a comprehen- 
sive survey of contemporary French philosophy, 
La Philosophic contemporaine en FrancCy Essai 
de Classification des Doctrines. His other works 
include Le ProhUme moral et la pens^e contem- 
poraine (1910) and Traditionalisme et demo- 
cratic (1908). 

PABSONS, Frank Alvah (1868- ) An 

artist and critic born at Chesterfield, Mass., who 
studied art in Italy, France, England, and 
Austria. He has published many books on art, 
including Principles of Advertising Arrange- 
ment; Interior Dccorationy Its Principles and 
Practice; The Psychology of Dress; The Art Ap- 
peal in Advertising Display. He was coauthor 
of Advertising, Its Principles and Practice, and 
Art, Its Principles and Practice Applied to Mod- 
em Life. Besides writing books on art, he has 
delivered lectures in many parts of the United 
States and written articles and pamphlets on 
art subjects. He has been president and director 
of the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, since 1905, and professor of advertising dis- 
play in New York university, since 1915. 


PASHITCH, pk'shich, Nikola (1846-1926). 
•A Jugoslav statesman (see Vol. XVIII). He 
was premier at the time of the Sarajevo assassi- 
nation and throughout the World War, and 
attended the Peace Conference in Paris, where 
largely through his efforts the Kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia was established. In 1923 an attempt 
was made on his life. With the exception of 
short periods, he remained Premier from 1921 
until his death. He stood strongly for centrali- 
zation of the government, weakening the Cro- 
ation Separatist movement by taking its leader, 
Raditch, into his cabinet. He died the day 
after he was called by the King to form a new 
cabinet to handle the dispute with Italy over the 
Italian -Albanian Treaty. See Jugoslavia. 

PASI6, Nikola. See Pashitch, above. 

PASSY, Path. Edouard (1869- ). 

A French philologist who made a special study 
of phonetics (see Vol. XVITI). His later pub- 
lications include: Phonetic Reader (1915); 
Premier livre de lecture (1917); Lectures 
frangaises phonStiques (1918); and Conversa- 
tions frangaises en transcription phonitique 
(1919). 

PASTOB, pas'tfir, Ludwig (1854- ). A 

German historian and professor at the University 
of Innsbruck (see Vol XVI II). Ills later publi- 
cations included Conrad von Hbtzendorf (1916) ; 
General oherst von Danke (1916) ; Der Rtaat Rom 
zu Ende der Renaissance (1916); Charakter- 
hilder katholischcr Reformatoren (1924); and 
Die Freshen der sixtinischen Kapellc (1925). 
He edited Johannes Janssens Brief e (1922) and 
Janssens Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. 

PATEBSONT. A manufacturing city of New 
Jersey. The population increased from 125,600 
in 1910 to 135,875 in 1920 and to 144,900 in 
1928, according to the estimate of the U S. 
Bureau of the Census The city has a compre- 
hensive zoning ordinance adopted in 1921, pro- 
viding for four residence, two business, and two 
industrial, zones. Four modern school buildings 
were completed in the period from 1914 to 1924, 
and in the latter year a $1,250,000 high-school 
building was erected. The number of manu- 
facturing establishments increased from 702 in 
1909 to 1120 in 1927 and the value of their out- 
put from $67,000,000 in 1909 to $207,469,696 in 
1927 Approximately 33,800 workers were em- 
ployed in these establishments and received 
$45,003,000 in wages. Pateison is the leading 
silk-manufacturing centre of the United States, 
approximately 75 jier cent of the silk goods 
produced being dyed and finished in the Pater- 
son district. It is also the home of the leading 
ac^ronautical motor works of the United States. 
Bank resources rose from $43,000,000 in 1914 
to $156,065,731 in 1927. Building construction 
within recent years includes the Valley View 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium erected by Passaic 
County, a modern hotel, and a new theatre and 
office building. The Erie and the I^ackawanna 
railroads have spent approximately $10,000,000 
in the elimination of grade crossings, new freight- 
handling facilities, and new stations. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in 1927 was $200,- 
464,000; the net debt was $17,076,000. 

PATBICK, Mason Mathews (1863- ). 

An American military engineer and former chief 
of Air Service. He was born at Lewisburg, W. 
Va., and was graduated from West Point in 
1886, and from the Engineering School of Appli- 
cation in 1889. From second lieutenant of engi- 
neers, he was promoted through the grades to 
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colonel (1916). Besides serving at different 
periods on Mississippi River and Great Lakes 
improvement projects, in river and harbor work 
at Norfolk, Va., and on duty at the office of the 
Chief of Engineers in Washington, he acted as 
instructor in engineering and was in command 
of the engineers’ detachment at West Point. He 
was also chief engineer of the Army of Cuban 
Pacification (1907-09) and was a member of the 
board detailed for raising the U.S.S. Maine 
(1910-12). In 1916-17 he was commandant of 
the Engineer School at Washington Barracks, 
D. C. In the World War, he was made a briga- 
dier general (1917) of the National Aimy (major 
general, 1918) and served as chief engineer of 
lines of communication and director of construc- 
tion and forestry with the A. E F. in France 
until May, 1918. lie then became chief of Air 
Service. Returning to the United States after 
the Armistice, he was assigned to engineer duty 
at New Orleans (1919-20) and as assistant chief 
of engineers (1920-21 ). He was appointed chief 
of the Army Air Service in October, 1921, with 
the rank of major general, U. S. Army, and reap- 

g ointed four years later. He was retired in 1927. 

[e received the D. S. M. and various European 
orders for his war services 
PATROL SHIP. See Vkssels, Naval. 
PAUL, Bruno (1874- ). A distinguished 

German architect who studied in Dresden and 
Munich and was professor and member of the 
Berlin Academy and director of the State 
Schools of Free and Applied Arts He was also 
a clever draughtsman and illustrator and was 
for many years a contributor to Himphirtsstmus, 
He iecei>ed the Grand Prix in Paris (1900) and 
in St. Louis (1904). 

PAUL TEST. See Smallpox. 
PAVEMENTS. See Roads and Pavements. 
PAVLOV, pav'16f, Ivan Petrovitch (1849- 
). A Russian physiologist (see VoL. 
XVIIl). Having become eminent through his 
work on the jihysiology of the digestive glands, 
which was carneil out in part on dogs with 
artificial stomach pouches and which was inter- 
rupted by the Russian Revolution, he distin- 
guished himself in a new field, that of the so- 
called conditioned refiexes as studied in the dog. 
His first book on this subject appeared in 
Russian in 1923 and has since been translated 
into English, French, German and Spanish. 
Pavlov’s experiments on these refiexes originated 
many years ago and are said to lie the foun- 
dation of the behavioristic school of psychology. 
In his eightieth year, his activity was undiniin- 
ished and he planned to visit the United States 
in 1929. In 1928 he delivered the Croonian Lec- 
tures before tlie, Royal Society of England. Hc 
resigned his professorship of physiology at the 
Military Medical School, Leningrad, in 1924. 
The results of twenty-five years of study were 
publislied in Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes y 
translated into English in 1929. See Psychol- 
ogy and also Behaviorism. 

PAYNE, John Barton (1855- ) An 

Americatn public official, born at Pruntytown, 
Va. (now W. Va. ), and ^Ucated at Orleans, Va. 
He began to practice law in West Virginia in 
1877, moved to Chicago in 1883, and was ap- 
pointed judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, 111., holding the office for five years. 
He was appointed general counsel of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in 1917 and director general of rail- 
roads in 1918. He held the post of Secretary of 


the Interior in President Wilson’s cabinet from 
February, 1920, to Mar. 4, 1921. He was made 
chairman of the American Red Cross by Presi- 
dent Harding on Oct. 1, 1921. In April, 1923, 
he was one of two commissioners appointed by 
President Harding to confer with representa- 
tives of Mexico with a view to American recog- 
nition of Mexico. He was president of the 
Board of South Park Commissioners, Chicago, 
, 1911-24. 

PEACE CONFERENCE AND TREATIES. 

A task of world-wide reconstruction and read- 
justment confronted the statesmen and diplo- 
matists of the victorious Allied and Associated 
Powers at the end of the World War. To ar- 
range a settlement of the problems of peace, a 
whole series of conferences was held and the 
results of their deliberations were registered in 
numerous agreements, treaties, protocols, and 
conventions. During the War, the Allied cause 
in general had represented “a most curious 
combination of lofty idealism with an under- 
cuirent of selfish ambition.” The openly 
avowed ideals were usually at utter variance 
with the more sordid ulterior aims. “Practical” 
men — nationalists, imperialists, and militarists 
— insisted that the immediate problem was to 
punish Germany and her allies for their 
atrocious crimes against civilization, to exact 
the greatest possible iiideniiiity, to reduce the 
Cential Empires to military impotence and so 
to cripple German industry and commerce as to 
make impossible any effective or dangerous 
competition by her in the future economic 
development of the woild. The German colonics 
and the Turkish Empire were to be divided 
among the victors and the litigious estates of 
the Ilapsburgs liquidated to satisfy the nation- 
alistic aspirations of Italy and the smaller 
Allies. Most of these aims had been embodied 
in the secret engagements and commitments 
negotiated by the various European Allies and 
Japan at intervals during the years 1915, 1916, 
and 1917, before the United States entered the 
War. In regard to Tuikey, secret discussions 
continued unabated throughout the conflict and 
at the time of the Peace Conference in 1919 
Lloyd George and C16menceau were still hag- 
gling silently but strenuously over the division 
of the spoils. These secret treaties constituted 
a comprehensive programme for dividing the 
world, a hard and fast basis for the final peace 
settlement They “were destined to bear a crop 
of suspicion, controversy, balked ambition, which 
twice, at least, nearly wrecked the Peace Con- 
ference, poisoned its discussions, and warped and 
disfiguied its final decisions.” 

Entiiely opposed to the plans of settlement 
represented in the secret treaties were the openly 
\oiced aspirations of numerous liberal and labor 
groups in the various belligerent countries. 
Some of the statesmen who professed idealistic 
motives were sincere in their convictions; others 
utilized idealism as a cloak for their activities 
while engaged in forging the chain of secret 
treaties. Yet their utterances outwardly im- 
parted to the Allied cause during the last few 
years of the War all the moral elevation of a 
crusade for human righteousness. In particular, 
the various addresses of Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, served to clarify the 
fundamental issues of the War and to provide a 
set of legitimate aims and guiding principles for 
the inauguration of a more enlightened era of 
international peace and cooperation. From 1917 
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on, Mr. Wilflon enjoyed an unparalleled prestige 
and influence in the public opinion and counsel 
of the world. The principles of his war-aims 
addresses of 1918 were the official basis of the 
pre-Armistice terms agreed upon with Germany 
and her associates. These terms were binding 
on all parties and constituted in a technical 
sense the legal basis of the peace settlement. 
With two qualifications, the Allied Powers bound 
themselves to impose no conditions of peace in- 
consistent with Mr. Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” 
of January 8, his “Four Principles” of February 
11, his “Four Ends” of July 4, and his “Five 
Particulars” of September 27. Judgment was 
reserved by the Supreme War Council on the 
second of the Fourteen Points relating to the 
‘^freedom of the seas”; this was declared to be 
open to various interpretations some of which 
they were unable to accept. In addition, it was 
expressly stipulated that the demands for the 
restoration of territories invaded by Germany 
should include compensation for all damages 
done to the civilian populations of the Allied 
countries by land, by sea, and from the air. The 
Armistice signed with Austria and Hungary was 
unconditional as finally agreed upon, yet the 
preceding diplomatic exchanges between the 
Austro-Hungarian and Ameiican governments 
had create^ if not a legal, at least a strong 
moral, obligation to arrange peace upon the basis 
of the President’s addresses except in regard to 
Point Ten, which was modified by Wilson himself 
to assure comjilete and unconditional self-deter- 
mination to the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs 
hitherto incorporated in the Dual Monarchy. 
With Bulgaria and with Turkey, Mr. Wilson 
entered into no negotiations at all, but the Four- 
teen Points touched upon their cases. 

The two months which elapsed between the 
signing of the Armistice with Germany (Nov. 
11, 1918) and the first meeting of the major 
Allied plenipotentiaries in Paris (Jan. 12, 1919) 
were marked by extremely significant develop- 
ments throughout the world. The contempora- 
neous revolutions in Central Europe which re- 
sulted in the establishment of democratic 
republics in Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
failed to effect any considerable change in the 
attitude or plans of the Allies. In Italy, a 
tiemendous wave of nationalistic feeling over- 
whelmed all efforts of liberal and socialist 
leaders to pledge the support of that country to 
a peace of conciliation. In France, Premier 
C16menceau, unmoved by Socialist attacks, an- 
nounced his intention of securing the utmost 
possible security and indemnification for France 
together with the maintenance of the old system 
of alliances. His government received an over- 
whelming vote of confidence as he thus threw 
down the gage. In Great Britain, Parliament 
was dissolved in November and a general elec- 
tion held on December 14. Premier Lloyd 
George, discarding the liberalism of his war-aims 
speech of Jan. 5, 1918, made the issue of his 
campaign a hard and bitter peace. His plat- 
form included recovery of the entire costs of 
the War — “shilling for shilling and ton for ton” 
— and punishment of war criminals. The re- 
sult was a stupendous triumph for his Coalition 
which secured a majority of over 260 seats. 
The Labor Party advocating a Wilsonian neace 
secured 61 seats and became the official Oppo- 
sition. 

President Wilson could point to no such popu- 
lar mandate or parliamentary vote of confidence. 


Indeed, despite his appeal to the American peo- 
ple for support in the shape of a Democratic 
Ckingress, the elections of November 6 had re- 
turned small Republican majorities in both the 
House and the Senate, Republican leaders in 
office and out were bitterly attacking the Presi- 
dent’s policies. Ex-President Roosevelt was par- 
ticularly vehement. Ho openly asserted that 
Mr. Wilson had no authority whatsoever to 
speak for the American people as his leader- 
ship had just been emphatically repudiated by 
them. It was the duty of the Allies to impose 
their common will upon the nations responsible 
for the hideous disaster which had almost 
wrecked mankind. Mr. Roosevelt’s manifesto 
harmonized perfectly with the purposes and 
plans of Cl^menceaii and Sonnino. 

Notwithstanding the fact that recent electoral 
reverses had thus seriously discredited his leader- 
ship at home, Mr. Wilson, against the advice of 
Secretary of State Lansing, made the momentous 
decision to go abroad as head of the American 
commission to negotiate peace. He was ani- 
mated by a sincere determination to work for 
the incorporation of his ideals into the sub- 
stance of the }>eace treaty, to see to it that no 
false or mistaken interpretation was put upon 
them and no possible effort omitted to realize 
them. He claimed to be under no illusions as to 
the difficulty of realizing his programme. Arriv- 
ing in France on December 13, Wilson found 
that although the date for the Peace Conference 
had been set for the 17th, a month more was to 
elapse befoie real work began. He spent the 
interval visiting the vaiious Allied countries, 
conferring with statesmen and making speeches, 
being warmly received by liberal and radical 
elements which gave whole-hearted support to 
his reiterated projiosalB for a peace of justice. 

THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 

The five Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers which had contributed most to the win- 
ning of the War assumed supieme charge of 
arranging the Peace. It was early decided to 
exclude the enemy powers from the impending 
Congress until preliminary terms had been 
agreed upon among the Allies. Paris — the shell- 
shocked nerve-centre of Allied resistance to Ger- 
many — ^was selected as the scene of the Pre- 
liminary Conference. Here on Jan. 12, 1919, 
there finally convened a meeting of the Supreme 
Council, its membership now comprising the 
chief executives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and the United States, together with their 
respective foreign ministers. Two Japanese 
representatives were admitted on the following 
day and this “Council of Ten,” as it came to 
be known, definitely inaugurated the work of 
the Peace Conference and continued to dominate 
the course of events until the middle of March 
when it was transformed into the “Council of 
Four” and a subordinate “Council of Five.” 

Organization. Quickly, the Council of Ten 
proceeded to the organization of Peace Con- 
ference machinery. Thirty-two states which had 
been at war with Germany or had severed diplo- 
matic relations with her weio admitted to mem- 
bership in the plenary conference, though with 
varying degrees of representation. Adopting a 
middle course between the proposals of the ex- 
treme militarists who advocated a body made up 
of delegates from the Great Powers alone which 
should frame a treaty to be imposed on smaller 
Allied States and enemy powers alike, and the 
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ptopOsals of the extreme legalists who cham- 
pioned the theoretical etjuality of nations with 
uniform representation for all, the Supreme 
Council apportioned plenipotentiaries to each 
on the basis of size, military power and prestige, 
and service or suffering in the recent War. Of 
the 70 officially authorized plenipotentiaries, five 
were assigned to each of the Great Powers — 
France, Italy, Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States; three each to Belgium, Brazil, 
and Serbia 1 (later officially recognized as Jugo- 
slavia) ; two each to Australia, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hedjaz, India, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, and Siam; and one apiece 
to Bolivia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Liberia, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, and Uruguay. While thus al- 
locating the formal representation for plenary 
sessions, the Council of Ten reserved to itself the 
power of determining the course of piocedure, 
conducting jireliminary deliberations, and mak- 
ing the really important decisions. The plenary 
sessions veie to prove almost entirely devoid 
of any significance save the ceremonial function 
of latifyiiig and registering decisions already 
made. On January 18, at the first plenary ses- 
sion, Premier Cl^menceau of France, who pre- 
sided at meetings of the Supreme Council, was 
elected as President of the Conference. 

In addition to formally authorized partici- 
pants 111 the Confciencc, streams of uninvited 
and sometimes nnwelcome guests fiom all parts 
of the 'woild converged upon Paris, in the hope 
of securing a hearing or at any rate of arousing 
inteiest in the aims and ambitions of their re- 
spective nationalities. Armenians, Syi lans, Geor- 
gians, Rutlienians, Estonians, Lithnaiiiaris, Letts, 
Finns, Albanians, Persians, Egyptians, Koreans, 
Zionists, Schleswigors, Aland Islanders, Irish- 
Aniorieans, Negroes, and others came to piesent 
ox-parte evidence and ])lead for justice. “Never 
before had Euiope witnessed such a gathering 
of rulers and livals, or lealists bent on material 
gains and idealists striving for a happier world ” 
Realists and idealists alike usually met with dis- 
appointment. Small nations were to bo allowed 
to present their cases; even neutrals were to be 
heard in matters specifically affecting their in- 
terests; but the real power was to rest with the 
chief representatives of the five largest states. 

To assume, however, that the treaties emanat- 
ing from Palis were drafted by a small group 
of men — the “Ten,” the “Four,” or the “Three” 
— and that the terms were fixed by them would 
he highly erroneous. Each delegation at the 
Confeience had a numerous staff of territorial, 
ethnographic, and historical specialists, eco- 
nomic advisers, and other experts, and these to- 
gether with the plenipotentiaries supplied the 
personnel for some 58 technical commissions 
constituted during the first six months of H)19 
to make preliminary investigations and reports 
on various problems of the settlement. These 
commissions hold over 1000 meetings and 
their conclusions and recommendations were dis- 
cussed by the Council of Ten, which held 72 
meetings, the later Council of Four, which held 
1 45 sessions, and the subordinate Council of 
Five, which met 39 times. Most of the articles 
in the treaty were taken bodily, without change, 
from the reports of commissions. 

Wilson’s First Point declaring for “open 
covenants openly arrived at” was seriously 
vitiated at Pans. Despite a keen struggle 
waged by the Americans for a wider measure of 


publicity, only the plenary sessions of the Con- 
ference were opened to the press. Lloyd George, 
C14menceau, and Orlando uniting to demand that 
the executive councils deliberate in secret, it 
was decided and announced that publicity with 
regard to their proceedings “must be subject to 
the limitations necessarily imposed by the diffi- 
cult and delicate nature of their object.” The 
army of newspaper correspondents was obliged 
to be content with brief and noncommittal com- 
muniqui^s issued each day, the scanty substance 
of which had to be supplemented with the glean- 
ings of gossip, semi-official conferences with di- 
rectors of publicity appointed by each delegation, 
and occasional interviews with important pleni- 
potentiaries. But in devious ways and for 
ulterior purposes, reports of secret" proceedings 
frequently reached the printed page, garbled, 
perhaps, to advance the interests of those who 
instigated publication. 

“The Big Four.” In addition to running the 
conference machinery and determining final 
terms of peace, the membeis of the Supreme 
Council were burdened with complicated and 
urgent tasks of aclministratlon. Each leader 
had to consider public opinion and political de- 
velopments at home, problems of demobilization 
and economic readjustment. The armistice 
terms with Germany had to be renewed, meas- 
ures taken to combat the spread of Bolshevism, 
and to feed, clothe, and house refugees in a 
dozen r^ions of Europe. Eastern Europe was 
in chaos, central Europe was in revolution, and 
western Europe trembled on the verge of ex- 
haustion and collapse. Everywhere the various 
nationalist groups were attem{>ting to anticipate 
the decisions of the Conference by seizing as 
wude an area of debatable territory as possible. 
At one time, American observers counted as many 
as 14 small wars raging in various parts of 
Europe. The maintenance of political stability 
and the restoration of economic processes to 
more normal functioning had to be accomplished 
in the face of nationalistic quarrels and social 
unrest that threatened to plunge all Europe into 
renewed anarchy and to spread the tenets and 
tentacles of Communism westward to the Rhine 
and the Adriatic. 

The position of Woodrow Wilson and his 
American colleagues was at once highly ad- 
vantageous and supremely difficult. Mr. Wilson 
enjoyed great prestige as the head of a wealthy, 
powerful, and influential nation. The moving 
eloquence of his lofty declarations on the issues 
of the World War and tin* principles of a lasting 
settlement, togethei with his vigorous advocacy 
of a league of free nations cooperating in the 
fruitful processes of peace, liad earned him a 
numerous following among liberal and labor 
elements the woild over. His programme for 
world settlement had been officially endorsed as 
the basis of peace at the time of the armistice 
negotiations, and he came to Paris determined 
to secuie the application of the twin principles 
of national self-determination and international 
cooperation. 

Speaking broadly, however, one may say that 
the representatives of the other Allied Powers 
did not view with entire favor the policies of Mr. 
Wilson. They might with diplomatic tact, with 
reassuring coidiality, agree with Mr, Wilson “in 
principle,” yet their manifest purpose was to 
negatue his projects in detail. Throughout the 
long negotiations during the first six months of 
1919, with the endless proposals and counter 
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proposals, discussions, and decisions, the cen^ 
tral ideas of the leaders of the different delega- 
tions, except possibly the British, remained 
fairly consistent. 

In addition to the aims and interests of the 
Great Powers, there was another grave obstacle 
to the realization of a Wilsonian jieace, namely, 
the inordinate ambitions and conflicting claims 
of the smaller nations now newly vindicated, 
emancipated, or unifie<i. The representatives of 
Belgium, Paderewski (the pianist Premier of 
Poland), Bratiano of Rumania, Pashitch of 
Serbia, and the gifted Vcnizelos of Greece, all 
asked for territory which could only be assigned 
to them on the inveterate, but, to Wilson’s mind, 
iniquitous principle of the division of the spoils 
among the victors. It was partly because of 
these overweening jiretensions on the paj’t of the 
smaller states that Wilson agreed to their ex- 
clusion fiom the Supreme Council of the Allies 
which directed the Coiifeience. 

The Bussian Problem. The vexatious and 
long-unsolved problem of Russia rose to con- 
front the Supreme Council during the early 
weeks of the Conference. The danger of Bol- 
shevism loomed large on the Eastern horizon, 
for despite the ring of domestic and foreign 
enemies which surrounded them, the Communists 
had managed to maintain their position. 
Though they were generally regarded as tiaitors 
and outlaws, the inherent difficulties of the 
problem of dealing with them were rendered 
still more complicated by the divergent aims 
and sympathies of the Allies, Early in January, 
1919, the Fiench, mindful of the billions of 
francs which they had invested m Russia, urged 
the utilization of the combined resources of the 
several countries to overthiow the Bolshevist 
regime; hut the United States and Great Biitain 
refused to furnish any tioops for this enterprise. 
President Wilson strongly opposed Foch’s plan 
for sending troops to Poland, saying he had 
great doubts wlietlier the spread of Bolshevism 
could be checked by the use of armed force. He 
and Lloyd George suggested a plan for holding 
a confeience with the various Russian factious 
including the de facto Bolshevist government. 
Cl^menceau refusing to have his capital con- 
taminated, the place and date of meeting were 
set for the island of Piinkipo in the Sea of 
Marmora in February, but to the ill-concealed 
joy of the French, the project fell through owing 
to the contemptuous refusal of the counter- 
revolutionary leaders, Denikin and Kolchak, to 
consider any proposal for a truce and a con- 
ference. 

During the several subsequent montlis, the 
British and the Americans, recognizing the 
danger of a policy of diift, persisted in their 
endeavor to make some sort of settlement regard- 
ing Russia, hut due to diplomatic tactlessness 
on the part of the Bolshevists, hostile comment 
in the Allied pi ess, the vacillation of Lloyd 
George in the face of this comment, and the 
unbending rigor of official France, nothing was 
accomplished, and the Allies finally reverted 
to the policy of supporting the Royalist counter- 
revolutionists. Much valuable time had been 
wasted and meanwhile the tide of Bolshevism 
seemed to be sweeping irresistibly westward, 
into Hungary, into Austria, into Bavaria. The 
Conference lived throughout under the menacing 
shadow of impending revolution. 

The League of Nations. One of the earliest 
and perhaps the most vital of the many struggles 


at the Peace Conference was the effort to bring 
into being a league of nations and relate it def- 
initely to the Treaty of Peace. Bee League of 
Nations. The French were desirous of post- 
poning consideration of a league until the ma- 
terial problems of peace had been settled — new 
states, boundaries, colonies, disarmament of the 
enemy, and indemnity; but Wilson placed the 
league project first on his list of subjects, and 
in compliance with his demand, the Council 
of Ten passed a resolution on January 22, sanc- 
tioning the creation of a league which should 
he incorporated “in the general treaty of peace.” 
This resolution was approved by the second 
plenary session on January 25, and a commis- 
sion constituted to draft a covenant for the pro- 
posed league. 

On January 23, Lloyd George, supported by 
Cl^menceau and Sonnino, precipitated an acri- 
monious discussion of the disposition of the 
German colonies and the dismemberment of 
Turkey, which consumed the greater part of a 
week and generated much heat and bitterness, 
German sea power and economic rivalry having 
been crushed, the British moved quickly to their 
next objective — ^the division of the spoils of war. 
Wilson vigorously opposed the move, but had to 
compromise. It was agreed (January 24) that 
the colonies should not be restored to Germany, 
though, on the question of future control, grave 
differences of opinion developed. The British 
Premier and the Dominion Prime Ministers de- 
manded outright annexation of the teriitorics 
which the secret ticaties assigned to the Brit- 
ish Empire. On January 27, the Japanese an- 
nounced their unconditional claim to Shantung 
and the North Pacific islands as per sen ct-troaty 
engagements. On January 28, the French de- 
manded annexation “pure and simple” of Togo- 
land and the Cameioons, basing their claims in 
pait upon the existence of secret arrangements 
with Great Britain and requesting that France 
“be allowed to continue hci work of civilization 
in tropical Africa.” Belgium presently inti- 
mated a desire for territorial increases 111 Africa, 
and Italy put forward provisional claims based 
upon the secret Treaty of London. 

Wilson, adhering to his piogramme of “self- 
determination” with “no annexations,” proposed 
that the areas in question should be held in 
“trusteeship by the League of Nations through 
the appointment of mandatories.” Smuts of 
South Afiica had originally proposed the appli- 
cation of the mandatory pi inciple to the Turkish 
and Hapsburg empires, but Wilson in adopting 
his suggestion widened its application, thereby 
incurring bitter attacks in the French press 
which denounced him and his “impracticable 
ideals.” 

The British shifted their attack, accepted 
the mandatory scheme in principle, and at- 
tempted to have a preliminary allocation of 
colonies made before the League came into ex- 
istence. Hughes of Australia and Massey of 
New Zealand now uttered a virtual ultimatum, 
but Wilson stood adamant, and consideration 
of the problem was postponed pending the 
drafting of the League Covenant, work upon 
which was expedited during the first two weeks 
of February. Simultaneously, other commis- 
sions which had been appointed, such as those 
on various territorial problems, responsibility 
for the War, reparations, etc., immediately com- 
menced their arduous task of preparing the for- 
mulas of settlement. 
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Following the plenary sesBion of February 
14, there was a month’s interregnum due to the 
abHence of the “Big Four.” Lloyd George was 
absent from the Conference from February 7 
to March 5. His place was temporarily taken 
by Winston Churchill, perhaps the most mili- 
taristic and ultra-imperialistic member of the 
British cabinet. Mr. Wilson, who left for Amer- 
ica on Febiuary 14, to attend to administra- 
tive duties, did not return to Paris until March 
14. Premier Cl^nieneeau, wounded by a French 
anarchist on February 19, was confined to his 
home until March 10. Premier Orlando went 
to Italy for some time leaving his more reac- 
tionary colleague, Sonnino, in control. 

Duiing the week before his departure, espe- 
cially on February 7 and February 12, Wilson 
advocated the immediate imposition upon Ger- 
many of military and naval terms providing for 
her disai niament as a preliminary preparation 
foi Allied demobilization. This would separate 
militaiy terms from general considerations of 
peace and tend to lemove the Confeienoe from 
the militaiist atmospheie created by the mainte- 
nance of laige standing armies. Cl?*meiiceau bit- 
teily denounced this plan He desired expan- 
sion of the old conditions for Germany, but not 
deinolnlization foi the Allied Armies Balfour 
of Great Britain suiiported the President in 
resolutions lenewing the old armistice teims for 
an indefinite ])eii(Ml and providing for a pre- 
liminary treaty containing the militaiy, naval, 
and air terms to be diafted imniediatelv by a 
committee of militaiy experts duiing Wilson’s 
absence in Aineiica; but those delegates ^^ho 
favoied imposing general teriitoiial and repara- 
tion tcinis on Geimany before consideiing a 
liCngue of Nations took advantage of the situa- 
tion to sidetrack the league jiroject and work 
foi the e\|)aiision of the ])reliminary military, 
naval, and air tieaty, authoiixed by the lesolu- 
tion of Februaiy 12, into a general settlement. 

On Februaiy 22, Mr Balfour, responding to 
pressuie by Chiu chill, introduced a new resolu- 
tion piOMding for a pieliminary peace treaty 
W'lth Geimany which should include, besides dis- 
aimameiit clauses, the apjiroMniate future fron- 
tieis of (Jermany, financial airangements, post- 
war economic relations, and le.sponsibility for 
breaches of the Laws of War The vaiious com- 
missions which had been constituted to investi- 
gate these matters w^ere diiected to repoit not 
later than March 8 (one week before Wilson’s 
expected return). This resolution received the 
coidial endorsement of the French and the Japa- 
nese. Baton Sonnino of Italy favored the prin- 
ciple, though he W’as averse to having the Gei- 
nian settlements made before Italian claims to 
Austrian territoiy were satisfied. Mr Lansing 
and Colonel House of the American delegation, 
desirous of seem ing a speedy peace, acted against 
their absent chief’s wishes and assented to the 
project. Loid Milner of the Bntish delegation 
alone opposed the move, but in vain. The foes 
of the League secretly rejoiced at this victoiy, 
and it w^as openly declared that the League W'as 
shelved. On March 1, Marshal Focli pre- 
sented a report on the military terms of the 
Treaty. No sooner, liowever, had the Council 
of Ten resolved to frame a general preliminary 
treaty of peace omitting the League than diffi- 
culties were encountered. All sorts of contro- 
versies began to crop out. The British and the 
French diflfered about the disposition of the 
German war vessels, the British and Japanese 


about former German cables. Lloyd George no 
sooner returned to Paris than he had a falling- 
out with CJ6menceau To make matters worse, 
the Italians objected very vociferously to a quick 
peace with Germany which left Austrian prob- 
lems in abeyance. 

Such was the situation upon the return of 
President Wilson to Paiis on March 14. In 
many respects, his visit home had been dis- 
couraging, for he had learned that he could not 
count W'ith certainty upon the American people’s 
support of his peace programme Circumstances 
demanding decisive action on his part, the very 
next day he issued a strong proclamation re- 
pudiating American sujiport of the scheme for a 
preliminary comprehensive peace settlement with- 
out the League and announcing that the resolu- 
tion adopted at the second plenary session on 
January 2.') to the effect that the League should 
be made an integral part of the geneial treaty 
of peace, was of final force. 

The French Demands. The somewhat cool 
reception which Wilson had eiicouiitei ed at home 
did not pass unnoticed* in Kurojie. Clemenceau 
and Lloyd Geoige undoubtedly felt that W'llson’s 
domestic siijiport was so unstable that they who 
could jioint to the tangible popular mandates of 
victorious elections and votes of confidence were 
justified in adojding a stioiigei tone. These 
three chief confeiees now faced in all its acute- 
ness the problem of finding some basis of unity 
among themselves upon which the teims of the 
jieace settlement might rest In Jamiar^v, Will- 
son had insisted upon immediate steps towaid 
the Cl cation of the l^eague of Nations. The 
French now resolved to cany thiough in its en- 
tirety their formidable jirogramme of security, 
repaiation, and expansion It embraced the tol- 
low'ing jmints (1) French military eontiol of 
the Rhine, (2) a permanent alliance of the Great 
Bow'eis to help Fiance hold it, (8) erection of a 
gioup of smallei allies to menace Germany from 
the East; (4) teriitorial 1 eduction of the Ger- 
man Empire; (o) ciiiipling of the German 
jiolitical firganization thiough the encouiage- 
ment of sepal ntist movements , (6) disarmament 
of Geimany but not of the Allies; (7) a crush- 
ing indemnity to coier not meiely lestoration 
of noithein Fiance but as much of the French 
war debt as possible, (S) ajijuopiiation of Ger- 
man economic resoiiices, (9) a set of commer- 
cial agreements piefeiential to Fiance, 2 >rejudi- 
eial to Germany. In addition, the French were 
dctei mined to acquiie a large sliaic of the eco- 
nomic opjioit unities of develojnng paits of 
Till key and the foimei Geiman colonies. 

W’llson recognized that Ins piogiamme of 
]»ermanent wmihl jieace based upon sound moral 
piineiples backed by mutual guaiantees was se- 
iioubly jeojiardized by the Fiench demands. lie 
had ujiset many plans on March 15, by declaring 
that the League must be an integral part of 
the treaty lie consistently opposed Marshal 
Foch’s projects of sending military expeditions 
to eoeice Soviet Russia, and on March 17, during 
the final consideration of the militar 3 % nav^al, 
and ail terms of the ticaty, caused the rejection 
of an elaborate scheme advanced by the French 
for perpetual control ovci the military and naval 
aflaiis of (Termany Shortly afterward, he was 
instruinental 111 again defeating, in the League 
of Nations Coinmissioii, the plan sponsored by 
M. Bouigeois to make the League practically a 
military alliance for the defense of France. In 
addition, while on his way back to France, he 
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proposalii, discuBsionB, and decisions, the cen- 
tral ideas of the leaders of the different delega- 
tions, except {K>ssibly the British, remained 
fairly consistent. 

In addition to the aims and interests of the 
Great Powers, there was another grave obstacle 
to the realization of a Wilsonian peace, namely, 
the inordinate ambitions and conflicting claims 
of the smaller nations now newly vindicated, 
emancipated, or unified. The representatives of 
Belgium, Paderewski (the pianist Premier of 
Poland), Bratiano of Rumania, Pashitch of 
Serbia, and the gifted Venizelos of Greece, all 
asked for territory w’hich could only be assigned 
to them on the inveterate, but, to Wilson’s mind, 
iniquitous principle of the division of the spoils 
among the victors. It was partly because of 
these overweening pretensions on the part of the 
smaller states that Wilson agreed to their ex- 
clusion from the Supreme Council of the Allies 
which directed the Confeience. 

The Bussian Problem. The vexatious and 
long-unsolved problem of Russia rose to con- 
front the Supreme Council dui ing the early 
weeks of the Conference. The danger of Bol- 
shevism loomed large on tlie Eastern horizon, 
for despite the ring of domestic and foreign 
enemies which suriounded them, the Communists 
had managed to maintain their position. 
Though they were generally regarded as traitors 
and outlaws, the inherent difficulties of the 
problem of dealing with them were rendered 
still more complicated by the divergent aims 
and sympathies of the Allies. Early in January, 
1919, the French, mindful of the billions of 
francs which they had invested in Russia, urged 
the utilization of the combined resources of the 
several countries to overthrow the Bolshevist 
regime; hut the United States and Great Britain 
refused to furnish any troops for this enterprise. 
President Wilson strongly opposed Foch’s plan 
for sending troops to Poland, saying he had 
great doubts whether the spread of Bolshevism 
could be checked by the use of aimed force. He 
and Lloyd George suggested a plan for holding 
a conference with the various Russian factions 
including the de facto Bolshevist government. 
C16menccau refusing to have his capital con- 
taminated, the place and date of meeting were 
set for the island of Prinkipo in the Sea of 
Marmora in February, but to the ill -concealed 
joy of the French, the project fell through owing 
to the contemptuous refusal of the counter- 
revolutionary leaders, Denikin and Kolchak, to 
consider any proposal for a truce and a con- 
ference. 

During the several subsequent months, the 
British and the Americans, recognizing the 
danger of a policy of drift, persisted in their 
endeavor to make some sort of settlement regard- 
ing Russia, but due to diplomatic tactlessness 
on the part of the Bolshevists, hostile comment 
in the Allied pi ess, the vacillation of Lloyd 
George in the face of this comment, and the 
unbending rigor of official France, nothing was 
accomplished, and the Allies finally reverted 
to the policy of supporting the Royalist counter- 
revolutionists. Much valuable time had been 
wasted and meanwhile the tide of Bolshevism 
seemed to be sweeping irresistibly westward, 
into Hungary, into Austria, into Bavaria. The 
Conference lived throughout under the menacing 
shadow of impending revolution. 

The League of Nations. One of the earliest 
and perhaps the most vital of the many struggles 


at the Peace Conference was the effort to bring 
into being a league of nations and relate it def- 
initely to the Treaty of Peace. See League o?’ 
Nations. The French were desirous of post- 
poning consideration of a league until the ma- 
terial problems of peace had been settled — new 
states, boundaries, colonies, disarmament of the 
enemy, and indemnity, but Wilson placed the 
league project first on his list of subjects, and 
in compliance with his demand, the Council 
of Ten passed a resolution on January 22, sanc- 
tioning the creation of a league which should 
be incorporated “in the general treaty of peace.” 
This resolution was approved by the second 
plenary session on January 25, and a commis- 
sion constituted to draft a covenant for the pro- 
posed league. 

On January 23, Lloyd George, supported by 
C14menceau and Sonnino, precipitated an acri- 
monious discussion of the disposition of the 
German colonies and the dismemberment of 
Turkey, which consumed the greater part of a 
week and generated much heat and bitterness. 
German sea power and economic rivahy having 
been crushed, the British moved quickly to their 
next objective — ^the division of the spoils of war. 
Wilson vigorously opposed the move, but had to 
compromise. It was agreed (January 24) that 
the colonies should not be restored to Germany, 
though, on the question of futuie control, grave 
differences of opinion developed. The British 
Premier and the Dominion Prime Ministers de- 
manded outright annexation of the territories 
which the secret tieaties assigned to the Brit- 
ish Empire. On January 27, the tlapaiiese an- 
nounced their unconditional claim to Shantung 
and the North Pacific islands as per seei et-treaty 
engagements. On January 28, the French de- 
manded annexation “pure and simple” of Togo- 
land and the Cameioons, basing their claims in 
part upon the existence of secict arrangements 
with Gieat Britain and requesting that France 
“be allowed to continue liei work of civilization 
in tropical Africa.” Belgium presently inti- 
mated a desire for tei ntoi lal increases in Africa, 
and Italy put forward provisional claims based 
upon the seciet Treaty of London. 

Wilson, adhering to his programme of “self- 
determination” with “no annexations,” proposed 
that the areas in question should be held in 
“trusteeship by the League of Nations through 
the appointment of mandatories.” Smuts of 
South Africa had originally proposed the appli- 
cation of the mandatory principle to the Turkish 
and Hapsburg empires, but Wilson in adopting 
his suggestion widened its application, thereby 
incuinng bitter attacks in the French press 
which denounced him and his “impracticable 
ideals.” 

The British shifted their attack, accepted 
the mandatory scheme in piinciple, and at- 
tempted to have a preliminary allocation of 
colonies made before the League came into ex- 
istence. Hughes of Australia and Massey of 
New Zealand now uttered a virtual ultimatum, 
but Wilson stood adamant, and consideration 
of the problem was postponed pending the 
drafting of the League Covenant, work upon 
which was expedited during the first two weeks 
of February. Simultaneously, other commis- 
sions which had been appointed, such as those 
on various territorial problems, responsibility 
for the War, reparations, etc , immediately com- 
menced their arduous task of preparing the for- 
mulas of settlement. 
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Following the plenary seBsion of February 
14, there was a month's interregnum due to the 
absence of the Four/' Lloyd George was 

absent from the Conference from February 7 
to March 5. His place was temporarily taken 
by Winston Churchill, perhaps the most mili- 
taristic and ultra-imperialistic member of the 
British cabinet. Mr. Wilson, who left for Amer- 
ica on February 14, to attend to administra- 
tive duties, did not return to Paris until March 
14. Premier Cldmeneeau, wounded by a French 
anarchist on Febiuary 19, was confined to his 
home until March 10. Premier Orlando went 
to Italy for some time leaving his more reac- 
tionary colleague, Soiinino, in control. 

Duiing the week before his departure, espe- 
cially on February 7 and February 12, Wilson 
advocated the immediate imposition upon Ger- 
many of military and naval terms providing for 
her disaimament as a preliminary preparation 
foi Allied demobilization. This would separate 
militaiy teinis from general considerations of 
peace and tend to lemovc the Conference from 
the militarist atmosphere created by the mainte- 
nance of laige stundiug armies. Cl^menceau bit- 
teily denounced this jilaii Tie desired expan- 
sion of the old conditions for Germany, but not 
demobilization foi the Allied Armies. Balfour 
of Great Britain supported the President in 
resolutions leiiewing the old ainiistice teiins for 
an indefinite [leiiod and providing for a pie- 
liminaiy treaty contaiiiing the militaiy, naval, 
and air tcTms to be drafted immediately by a 
committee of military expeits during Wilson’s 
absence in America; but those delegates who 
favoied imjiosing general teriitorial and repara- 
tion teims oil (ieimaiiy before eoii‘4idoi mg a 
Ijeague of Nations took advantage of the situa- 
tion to sidetrack the league pioject and woik 
for the expansion of the iirelimmaiy military, 
na\al, and air treaty, authorised by the resolu- 
tion <»f Februuiy 12, into a general settlement. 

On Fcbiuai> 22, Mr Balfour, lesponding to 
presHuie by t"hui chill, introduced a new lesolu- 
tion pioviding foi a pielirninary peace treaty 
with Geimany which sliould include, besides dis- 
armament clauses, the apjiroximate future fron- 
tieis of Germany, financial arrangements, post- 
wai economic lelations, and resiionsibility for 
breaches of the Laws of War. 1die vaiious com- 
missions which had been constituted to investi- 
gate these matters weie directed to rejioit not 
later than March 8 (one w’cek befoie Wilson’s 
expected retuiii). This resolution received the 
coidial endorsement of the h’rench and the Japa- 
nese. Baron Sonnino of Italy favoied the prin- 
ciple, though he was averse to having the Gei- 
man settlements made before Italian claims to 
Austrian territory w^ere satisfied. Mr. Lansing 
and Colonel House of the American delegation, 
desirous of seem iiig a speedy peace, acted against 
their absent chief’s wishes and assented to the 
project. Lord Milner of the British delegation 
alone opposed the move, but in vain. The foes 
of the League secretly rejoiced at this victoiy, 
and it was openly declared that the League was 
shelved. On March 1, Marshal Foch pre- 
sented a report on tlie military terms of the 
Treaty. No sooner, however, had the Council 
of Ten resolved to frame a general preliminary 
treaty of peace omitting the League than diffi- 
culties were encountered. All sorts of contro- 
versies began to crop out. The British and the 
French differed about the disposition of the 
German war vessels, the British and Japanese 


about former German cables. Lloyd George no 
sooner returned to Pans than he had a falling- 
out with Ol^menceau. To make matters worse, 
the Italians objected very vociferously to a quick 
peace with Germany which left Austrian prob- 
lems in abeyance. 

Such was the situation upon the return of 
President Wilson to Paris on March 14. In 
many respects, his visit home had been dis- 
couraging, for he had learned that he could not 
count with certainty upon the American people’s 
support of his peace programme. Circumstances 
demanding decisive action on his part, the very 
next day he issued a strong proclamation re- 
pudiating American supjiort of the scheme for a 
preliminary comprehensive peace settlement with- 
out the League and announcing that the resolu- 
tion adopted at the second plenary session on 
January 25 to the effect that the League should 
be made an integral jiart of the general treaty 
of peace, was of final force. 

The French Demands. The somewhat cool 
reception w’hich Wilson had encountered at home 
did not pass unnoticed* in Euiope. (’IcMuenceau 
and Lloyd George undoubtedly felt that Wilson's 
domestic sujiport was so unstable that they who 
could point to the tangible popular mandates of 
victorious elections and votes of confidence were 
justified in adopting a stronger tone. These 
three chief conferees now faced in all its acute- 
ness the jiroblem of finding some bams of unity 
among themselves upon wdiich the terms of the 
peace settlement might lest In .lanuary, Wil- 
son had insisted ujion immediate steps toward 
the creation of the League of Nations The 
French now lesolved to cany tlirough in its en- 
tirety their foimirlable jnogi amine of secuiity, 
repaiation, and expansion. It embiaced the fol- 
lowing jioints (1) French military control of 
the Rhine, (2) a permanent allianoe of the Great 
Bowers to help Fiance hold it; (3) erection of a 
gioup ot Hinaller allies to menace Germany fiom 
the East; (4) territorial reduction of the Ger- 
man Emjiii e ; ( 5 ) crijipling of the German 

political oiganization thiough the encouiage- 
ment of seimratist movements, (0) disarmament 
of Geimany but not of the Allies; (7) a ciush- 
ing indemnity to cover not merely lestoration 
of 1101 them Fiance but ns much of the Fiench 
uar debt as possible; (8) ajipropriation of Gei- 
maii economic lesouices, (9) a set of commer- 
cial agreements picfercntial to Fiance, prejudi- 
cial to Germany. In addition, the French weie 
deU*i mined to acquire a large shaie of the eco- 
nomic opportunities of develojnng parts of 
Tin key and the forniei Gemian colonies. 

Wilson recognized that his pi ogi amine of 
jiermaiicnt world jieace hased upon sound moral 
piinciples backed by mutual guarantees was se- 
1 lously jeopardized by the Fieiich demands. He 
had ujiset many plans on Maich 15, by declaring 
that the League must be an integral part of 
the treaty. He consistently opposed Maishal 
Foch's piojects of sending military expeditions 
to coeice Soviet Russia, and on March 17, during 
the final consideiation of the militaiy, naval, 
and air teinis of the tieaty, caused the 1 ejection 
of an elaborate scheme advanced by the French 
for peipetual control over the military and naval 
afifaiis of Geimany. Shortly afterward, he was 
instrumental in again defeating, in the League 
of Nations Commission, the plan sponsored by 
M. Bourgeois to make the League practically a 
military alliance for the defense of France. In 
addition, while on his way back to France, he 
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had refused, by wireless, to consent to the French 
proposal to include the entire costs of the War 
111 (lei many’s repaiations bill. Such actions, 
though niaintaiiiing his position, served to irri- 
tate and coiiholidate the opposition. 

The Flench determined not to yield on any 
moie points. TJiough unanimously assured of 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine, political, mili- 
taiy, and economic motives impelled them to de- 
mand a more complete “rectification” of their 
eastern fumtier. The seciet agreement of Feb- 
ruary, 1917, with Russia had assigned them, 
hist, outright annexation of the entire iion dis- 
tiict of 1-ioriaine and the entire coal district of 
the 8aar Valley, and, second, the separation 
fiom Gel many of the remaining territories on 
the left bank of the Rhine and their erection into 
an autonomous neiitial state to be occupied by 
French tuKips ])ending final fulfillment of all 
conditions of peace to be imposed upon the 
enemy With minor modifications, the execu- 
tion of this agreement, together with a proposal 
for an indclinitcly extended inter- Allied contiol 
of the Rliine budges, was vigorously advocated 
by the French delegation at the Conference, 
and the d(*bate on this subject of funda- 
mental impoitance was keen and protracted, 
lasting off and on for the fiist six months of 
1919. 

On Maich 14, Wilson and Lloyd George 
offeied to pledge then losjKK'tive countries to 
aid the Fiench in case of an unprovoked attack 
by Geiinany. Clemencean accepted this extiaoi- 
dinary guaiantee with much giatitude, but in- 
sisted that it supplement lathei than supersede 
the Flench plan foi indefinite occupation of the 
left bank and niilitaiy contiol of tlie Rhine. 
On Maich 27, the Fiench finally presented then 
delinitive claim to the Saai, pan*d down to an 
iiieducible miiiimnin pioviding fiist for political 
annexation of that jiait of the Saai Basin which 
had belonged to Fiance undei the fiontier of 
1814 but had been relinquished to Piussia as 
an additional penalty after Napoleon’s debacle 
at Waterloo, and, second, for full French owner- 
ship oi the mines in the adjoining regions. 
The whole contioveisy on this issue, together 
with disputes about leparatioii, amendments to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and other 
points, came to a head late in Match. From 
Maich 25 to April 7, the Conference seemed to 
have leached a standstill as the major pleni- 
potentiaiies battled for supremacy. Affairs had 
leached an impasse. 

The opening days of Apiil have truly merited 
the caption, “tlie Peace Conference’s blackest 
hour.” In the Council of Four, Cli^menceau was 
at loggei heads with Wilson and Lloyd George 
and threatened to lesign unless his demands were 
granted. His fall would piohably have resulted 
in an even more obstinate French resistance. In 
the sessions of the League of Nations Commis- 
sion, the French w^eie insisting on the adoption 
of amendments favoring militarization of the 
Ijcague and the maintenance of French security. 
There were giave piemonitoiy rumblings of fu- 
ture disputes with the Italians and Japanese 
over their respective territorial claims. The in- 
spired French pi css and certain sections of the 
English and Italian pi ess uniting in a vitupera- 
tive attack upon Wilson and to some extent upon 
Lloyd George, anathematized the former as a 
pro-German and the sole obstacle to a speedy 
and satisfactory peace On April .3, the Presi- 
dent succumbed to physical e^austion and for 


four days was confined to his bed. On April 4, 
came news of renewed disoiders and aggressive 
Bolshevist projects in Hungary; on the same 
day, King Albert of Belgium arrived to insist 
upon Belgian priority in reparations payments. 
On April 5, it was learned that Bavaria had 
embraced Bolshevism and on the sixth, there 
were socialist demonstrations in the streets of 
Paris. 

Wilson determined to force a showdown. His 
fiist action upon leaving his sick-bed was to 
order the George Washington to sail for Brest 
immediately. This was Ins ultimatum : either 
the Fiench had to recede from their extreme de- 
mands or he would leave the Conference. The 
lesult was an era of compromise Working un- 
der the necessity of pieseiving Allied solidarity 
and pi eventing a disruption of the Conference, 
Wilson and CKmienccau giadually fouglit out 
the problems of French security and rejiaratioii. 
On Apiil 10, a solution of the Saai Basin ques- 
tion was attained. ( See S \ \R Basin. ) On Apt il 
IG, M I Ison and Lloyd George agreed to a 15- 
year occupation of the left Wnk of the Rhine, 
togethei W'lth Allied control of the thiee piiii- 
cipal hi idge-heads, the dcmilitai ization of all 
this teintory and also of a /one stretching 
50 kilonieteis east of the liver. Siinnltaneoiisly, 
it was definitely decided to sign the thice-power 
defensixe alliance as an additional guaiantcc 
of Ficnch secuiity, though in so doing, Wilson 
laid himself open to serious charges of incon- 
sistency, as he had hitlicito o]>j)<)sod special 
alliances W'lthin the geiieial familv of the League 
of Nations. Meanwhile, in the final sessions of 
the League Commission, April 10 and II, 
Wilson eairied thiough ceitain American amend- 
ments that he consideied necess4ny to meet 
domestic opposition, hut with Clomcnceau’s con- 
sent, the proposed French amendments were re- 
jected. On Apiil 12, a compioiiiise was icached 
on the Tej)arations issue. See Rei’ar\tions. 
These decisions in regard to reparations, the Saar 
Valley, and the left bank ot the Rhine com- 
jdeted the main outlines of tlie settlement with 
France. Though the worst jicriod of the crisis 
was thereby weathcied, the compiomises on these 
vital issues satisfied no nation and extraordi- 
nary attempts were subsequently made to evade 
or modify them, for the Ficnch never stopjied 
fighting for their full piogiamme, and the Brit- 
ish and the Americans, regietting their con- 
cessions, endeavored to secuie a reconsidciation. 
However, by Apiil 14, sudicieiitly compiehen- 
sive agieements had been icached by Wilson, 
Cli^menceau, and Lloyd George to justify sum- 
moning the Gel man delegation to Veisaillcs; 
but three weeks wcie yet to elapse before the 
tentative draft tieaty was completed and suh- 
niitted to the enemy plenipotentiaries, for barely 
had the worst pciiod of the French crisis been 
safely wcatheied when another storm — the Italian 
crisis — buist upon the Conference. 

The Italian Demands. The Italians had 
lu'en glowing restive under the ajiprehension 
that the German terms would be settled befoie 
they had a chance to baigain for concessions in 
the Adriatic, Asia Minor, and elsewhere as the 
price of their approval of the settlement. Ital- 
ian claims for territory weie based primarily 
upon the secret Treaty of London of Apiil, 1915, 
by which Italy was promised the southern part 
of Austrian Tyrol, up to Brenner Pass and in- 
cluding the Bozen district with some 200,000 
Austro-Germans, in addition to the ethnograph- 
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ically Italian region of Trentino; also Trieste; 
Gorizia, Gradisca, and Istria, a majority of 
whose inhabitants wcie Slavic; pait of Dalma- 
tia, with all the best harliors except Fiiime on 
the eastern side of the Adriatic; the town and 
district of Valona in Albania, the Dodecanese 
Islands in the eastein MeditenaneHii, wholly 
inhabited by Greeks; imperialistic coinpensiitioii 
in Africa and Asia Minoi ; and “a shaie of the 
war-indemnity.” Subsequent secret arrange- 
ments, notably that of St. .lean de i^Iaurienne in 
Apiil, 1917, had elalxnated prospective Italian 
gains in the Turkish Empire. 

The Treaty of London, as its terms gradually 
became known, had a poisoning and disillusion- 
ing elfect all through the llalkans, and proved to 
be one of the chief obstacles to a speedy ainl satis- 
factory settlement at Paris. “Moie actual time 
was devoted by the Council of Foui and other 
councils and commissions to the conti ovei sies 
which raged around this treaty than to any other 
single subject discussed.” In a session of the 
Supreme War Council on Nov. 4, 1918, at the 
time of the ai mist ice negotiations, Pieiniei Oi- 
lando had made a reseivatioii on Point Nine of 
Wilson’s Foul teen Points on the readjustment of 
Italian fiontiers “along clearly recognizable lines 
of nationality,” but this was not incorporated in 
the note to Germany on November 5, on the 
giound that it concerned the peace with Austi la- 
lluiigary, not with Germany. The Italians not 
only lefuscd to abide by the Fourteen Points, 
but went a step beyond the Tieaty of London 
and claimed, in addition, the port of Fiume, the 
annexation of which they had expressly, though 
it appears unwillingly, renounced in 191o. At 
that tune, it was agreed to olfei Fiume to Croa- 
tia, Serbia, and Montenegro as comj)en»ation for 
certain sacrifices of Seibiaii teintoiy to be 
utilized 111 enticing Bulgaiia into the War on 
the side of the Allies. The latter project fall- 
ing tluougli, Italy levived her claim to Fiume 
in order to secuie uiidisjmted economic domina- 
tion of the Adiiatic and to pieveiit any poten- 
tial rivalry on the pait of Jugoslavia. See 
Fii MK- Adriatic Controversy. 

The Japanese Demands. Contemporaneously 
with the Italian ciisis over Fiume, theie had 
taken place a sharp encounter w'lth the Japanese 
over Shantung. The Mikado’s lepiesentatives 
liad hitheito confiiie<l themselves largely to si- 
lent observation ol the wi anglings of othei na- 
tions and to a protracted though fiuitless effort 
to aecuie insertion in the lx*ague of Nations 
Covenant of the principles of racial equality. 
Smaiting under their defeat on this issue, the 
.)a]>unese began stienuously to uige then claims 
to imperialistic aggrandizement in the F«ir East. 
Their diplomatic position was well-nigh im- 
jiregnable. A secret agreement with Great Brit- 
ain of February, 1917, subsequently appioved 
by France, Bussia, and Italy, assured tla]).iii of 
the acquisition of Germany’s lights in Kliuntuiig, 
and island possessions in the Noith Pacific, those 
south of the equator being assigned to the 
Biitish. Several secret agi cements negotiated 
with China at the point of the bayonet in 1915 
and September, 1918, had secuied leluctaiit 
Chinese assent to the Japanese jilan for eventual 
lestoratioii of Shantung to China only upon con- 
ditions favoring the enhancement of Japanese 
interests in Shantung and Manchuria. The 
C’hinese having consented to these an angements 
only under duress (see China, Htalory, and 
Japan, History) ^ now asked the complete abio- 


gation of all these old treaties and the direct 
restoration of Shantung without the intermedia- 
tion or interference of the Japanese. 

The Japanese, bitterly denouncing Chinese par- 
ticipation in the discussion of their claims, and 
grimly resolved to stand theii giound, demanded 
the absolute surrendei to themselves of the for- 
mer Gei man “rights, privileges, and concessions” 
in Shantung, after which they were to b(‘ left free 
to cairy out the provisions of the treaty of 
1915 and the arrangements of 1918. They sum- 
maiily rejected a pioposal made by Secretary 
Lansing in the Council of Foieign Ministers oli 
April 15, and stiongly suppoited by President 
Wilson in the Council of Four, providing for 
the blanket cession of all German rights in 
China to the Allied and Associated Powers for 
subsequent disiiosition. Lloyd George adduced 
the seciet treaty of 1917 in justifying the 
Japanese claims, but his loosely made sugges- 
tion for a League of Nations mandate for 
Shantung w^as rebuffed by them The .lapamse 
peieinjdorily demanded an immediate and defi- 
nite settlement of the pioblem in accordance 
with their stijiulations since otherwise they had 
stiict oideis fiom home not to sign the treaty 
The depaitiiie of the Italians redoubled the 
giHvity and effectiveness of theii threat to leave 
the Conference The Belgians weie simultane- 
ously manifesting discontent over the reparations 
settlement and a conijilete bieak-up again seemed 
imminent. 

Against the stiong advice of his advisers 
and fellovv-jdenipotentiaries, including Secretary 
Lansing and General Bliss, Wilson finally 
decided to yield to the piactical consideia- 
tions of the moment and on April .30, it 
W'as agreed that Shantung should be ceded to 
Japan in the actual tieaty, but that Japan in 
a supplementary verbal agi cement was specif- 
ically to realhrm hei jnoinise to return it to 
China under moie exjilicitly defined conditions. 
This compiomise solution saved the day, but 
W'as satisfactory to no one except the Japanese. 
It embitteied the Chinese and led to their re- 
fusal to sign the treaty. It disheaitened Wilson 
moie than an> othei decision at the Conference. 
It stiired up great criticism in America and 
fuinislied a foimidable vveaiion of opposition to 
the treaty there. Not until the time of the 
Washington Confer ence w'as an amelioration of 
the settlement made which niolified the United 
States and China. Sec Shantung and WAfcJii- 
iNGTON Conference. 

The Polish Demands. On the contentious 
issues of Fiume and Shantung, Wilson received 
scant supjioit fiom liis colh^agues in the Council 
of Foul , but when il came to the extravagant 
Polish demands supported by the French, Lloyd 
George eiitcied the diplomatic lists in the guise 
of an embattled advocate ot justice and modera- 
tion In 1917 Fiance in hei secret arrangements 
with llussia had agieed to allow the Czar’s gov- 
ernnient a free hand in drawing Germany’s 
western houndaiies. 4e in annexing Prussian 
and Austi lan Poland, but the advent of revolu- 
tion ill Bussia and the subseijiient regime of the 
Bolshevists profoundly altered French policy. 
Having lost then powerful ally in the East and 
being inter ested in the creation of a iing of 
buffei states around Germany, the French ar- 
gued foi a great and stiong Poland, wdiicli would 
md only hem in the Germans on the East but 
also foini a link in the tordon sanitdire to be 
foiged around Bolshevist llussia. The British, 
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while committed to the restoration of Polish 
statehoo<l, refused to countenance the projects 
of aggrandizement advanced by the Poles and 
the French, as they served no direct British in- 
terest and promised to cause unrest and possibly 
war in Eastern Europe. The Territorial Com- 
mission appointed to consider the problem of 
Poland recommended the cession to her of al- 
most the whole of the provinces of Posen and 
West Prussia which had anciently constituted 
parts of the Kingdom of Poland, together with 
the district of Maneiiwerder conti oiling the 
railroad from Danzig to Warsaw. Poland was 
also to get the greater part of Upper Silesia, 
which had not been Polish for centuries. 
Lloyd George strongly opposed the transfer of 
2,000,000 Germans to Polish rule and, supported 
by President Wilson, he secured a decision al- 
lowing a plebiscite in Marienwerder, and mak- 
ing Danzig a free city under the League of 
Nations, though subject to Poland in customs 
regulations and conduct of foreign relations. 

The essential terms of the treaty were now 
complete. On April 28, at the fifth plenary ses- 
sion, the League of Nations Covenant and the 
International I^ibor Chaiter were adopted by 
the Conference, and on May (5, despite a strong 
undercuiient of dissatisfaction among the 
smaller jiowers “with special interests’* who felt 
that their views had not been sufficiently consid- 
ered, a summary digest of the whole treaty was 
read and approved 

German Beception of the Treaty. Headed 
by Count Biockdorfl-Rantzau, foreign secretary 
of the republican government at Berlin, the 
Geiman plenipotentiaries arrived at Versailles 
on April 29 Here, on May 7, the Preliminary 
Conference was transformed into a definitive 
Peace Congiess and at a ceiemonial meeting the 
proposed treaty was formally traiismitte<l to 
the German delegation by Cl^menceau whose 
tart speech, declaiing that the War had cost the 
victors too much to allow the remission of any 
precautions or guarantees necessary to ensure 
a lasting peace, elicited from BrockdorflT-Rantzau 
an extremely defiant and tactless reply marked 
by bitter denunciation of the Allies and a vigor- 
ous denial that Germany was solely responsible 
for the War. 

Seven weeks of uncertainty ensued, taken up 
with the analysis of German protests, the 
forinulation of the Austrian peace ticaty (see 
below), and the last great crisis that preceded 
the signature. Oral discussion being barred, the 
Germans, commencing May 10, submitted an 
extended senes of notes criticizing various parts 
of the treaty, and on May 29 advanced an 
elaborate set of counter-proposals. Complaining 
that the prineijiles of the Armistice under which 
Germany had laid down hei arms had been vio- 
lated in letter and spirit, they asserted that 
the terms imposed upon their now thoroughly 
democratic government were intolerably severe. 
They demanded a plebiscite to determine the 
future status of Alsace-Lofraine, and suggested 
that, instead of ceding West Prussia, Danzig, 
and Memel, they should be allowed to make Dan- 
zig, Konigsberg, and Memel free porta under 
German sovereignty They afforded fixed annual 
supplies of coal to France in lieu of the Saar 
mines and argued that the retention of Upper 
Silesia was absolutely necessary if Germany 
were to fulfill her obligations. They requested 
that Germany be admittiKl to the League of Na- 
tions immediately without conditions, and pro- 


{ >osed that she retain her colonies under a 
.league mandate. They advocated general in- 
stead of unilateral disarmament and asked the 
Allies to abolish compulsory military service in 
two years. 

These and numerous other suggested changes 
and interpretations were considered by the Al- 
lied Councils and 13 special committees. Of 
great significance was an eleventh-hour attempt 
on the part of Lloyd George to secure modifica- 
tion of the terms of peace. Publication of a 
digest of the treaty had elicited vociferous de- 
nunciation of its provisions in liberal and labor 
circles in Great Britain and to some extent in 
the United States. Certain plentipotentiaries 
and experts in the British and American delega- 
tions at Paris were emphatic in their criticisms. 
In Germany, all parties denounced the treaty and 
huge demonstrations of protest led to increasing 
anxiety about its possible rejection. Alarmed by 
the spread of dissatisfaction and fearful lest the 
Germans would refuse to sign, the consummate 
politician, Lloyd Geoige, who on May 9 had been 
stronger than any of the others for coercion, 
swung suddenly toward the other extreme and be- 
gan to demand somewhat radical revisions of the 
treaty. He particulaily attacked the provisions 
regarding the army of occupation and the Silesian 
settlement. Cl^menceau, criticized in France for 
having alieady yielded too much, convinced as 
always that the Gcimans understood nothing 
but force, and believing that once a few conces- 
sions weie made they would insolently demand 
more, bristled with opposition and refused to 
agree to a i econsideiation 

Lloyd Geoige turned to the Americana for sup- 
port. Wilson, having struggled all through the 
Conference to abate excessive British, French, 
Italian, Japanese, and Polish demands, was not 
impressed by the British Premier’s periodic 
changes of position. On June 1, Lloyd George 
consulted his cabinet at a special meeting con- 
vened in Paris, and the very next day he threat- 
ened to go home and lay the whole matter before 
Parliament if Cldmeneeau did not consent to 
changes. The French Premier, himself facing a 
ministerial crisis, declined to budge. W’llson, at 
a special meeting of the American delegation on 
June 3, announced that he was strongly in favor 
of making any changes that would ensure more 
complete justice, but he opposed granting any 
last-minute concessions merely tg placate the 
enemy. He feared that the lesumption of con- 
versation about French sccui ity and other points 
would imperil the whole delicate structure of the 
settlement. With the President’s consent, the 
American experts did urge that a definite and 
moderate sum of leparatioii be fixed; hut Lloyd 
Geoige, rernemhering his election pledge about 
recovering the costs of the war — some $120,000,- 
000,000 — frankly opposed the move. On June 
16, however, he secured a convention providing 
for supreme civil, lather than military, control 
of the occujiied territory and a declaration 
limiting the cost of the Army of Occupation to 
be assessed upon the enemy. The Allied reply 
to the German observations on the conditions of 
the Peace which was dispatched on the same 
day, registered certain additional modifications 
including the requirement of a plebiscite for 
Upper Silesia, a slight readjustment of Poland’s 
western frontier, a retardation of the required 
reduction of the German Army, and a provision 
for the collaboration of a German commission 
in discussing methods of reparation payments. 
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Despite these concessions, the Allied reply was 
in effect an ultimatum which called for Ger- 
many’s acceptance or refusal on or before 
June 23. 

The return of the German delegates from Ver- 
sailles with the modified treaty conditions pre- 
cipitated a ministerial crisis at Berlin. The 
Scheideniann government, which had fomented 
resistance to the treaty and thieatened not to 
accept it, resigned on June 21, and was re- 
placed by a transitional ministry under Adolph 
Bauer pledged to acceptanee of the treaty. An 
effort to secure the omission of the articles re- 
quiiing the confession of war guilt and the sur- 
rendei of war criminals met with an absolute 
refusal by the Supreme Council to consider any 
further modifications and a demand for immedi- 
ate compliance. Marshal Foch was oidered to 
advance on Beilin with the Allied armies 
should the Gcinian government not submit with- 
in the time limit, and jireparations weie made 
for tightening the blockade. The (lermaiis 
leluctantly gave way On .lune 2.*!, the National 
Assembly at \^'ellllar voted 237 to 138 to accept 
the treaty unconditionally and the next day the 
Allied Supienie Council was informed of the 
fact Dr. Hermann Muller, the new foreign sec- 
letary, and Dr. doliaiines Bell, a colonial secie- 
tary, w’ere prevailed upon to act as plcniiioten- 
tiaiies 111 place of Biockdorff-Kantzau and his 
colleagues. On June 28, 1919, five years to a day 
after the assassiiiatioii of the Austiian Aich- 
duke Francis Feidiuand, the two lepieseiitatives 
of the new Geiman Uepublic attached their sig- 
iiatines to the Treaty of Veisailles which, being 
signed by delegates of all the Allied nations ex- 
cept Cliina, oflieially tei minated the World War, 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 

The Treaty of Versailles, as signed on June 
28, 1919, revolutionized flie iiitei national status 
of (Joimaiiy, territorially, politically, militaiily 
and ecoiioinieally. By its tcims, (lerniany lost 
her navy, her merchant maiine, her colonial em- 
piie, invaluable iiatuial icsourccs; and her army 
was 1 educed to impotence. The fiist 20 articles 
of the Treaty constituted the Covenant of the 
L<‘ague of Nations, but from this Geiinany was 
to be teiniioiai ily excluded. (See League of 
Nations.) The rest of the laige-sized volume 
of 440 articles and annexes set foith more spe- 
cific eonditions of jieace. 

Political Terms. Germany recognized the 
complete indciiendence and unconditional sov- 
eicignty of Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and German Anstiia, denounced the treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Buchaiest, and agreed to al- 
low the Allies carte blanche in dealing with 
Russia, Turkey, Bulgaiia, Hungary, and Aus- 
tria. 

Territorial Terms. Germany lost all of 
her oveiseas jioasessions and some 27,300 square 
miles, or a trifle over 13 per cent, of her Eu- 
ropean domain. Alsace-Loi raine was returned 
to France, and the Saar Basin placed under a 
League of Nations Commission for 13 years as 
described above. Belgium received the small dis- 
tricts of Eupeii, Malm^dy, and Moresnet. Under 
jilcbiscites held in February and March, 1920, 
to determine the status of Northern and Central 
Schleswig, the former, comprising some 1537 
squaie miles, was reunited with Denmark, but 
the latter remained with Germany. To Poland 
were ceded large parts of the provinces of Posen 
and West Prussia. In July, 1920, plebiscites in 


southern East Prussia and the Marienwerder 
district of West Prussia produced very substan- 
tial majorities for Geimany. The plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia in March, 1921, gave a majority 
for Germany, but to the disappointment of the 
Geimans, in October, 1921, the Council of the 
l^eague of Nations, having been invited to settle 
the controversy, awarded the richest part of the 
region, some 12.55 square miles, to Poland. A 
small jiortion, 110 square miles, of Ujipei Silesia 
was ceded to Czechoslovakia on July 28, 1920. 
The port of Memel with adjacent teiritorv was 
ceded to the Allies for ultimate transfer to 
Lithuania. The port of Danzig was likewise 
ceded to the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, who in accordance with the agreement 
described above recognized Danzig as a free city 
administered under the League of Nations but 
subject to Polish jurisdiction as regards customs 
and foreign relations. Germany renounced all 
special rights and privileges in China, Egypt, 
Siam, Siberia, Morocco, and Turkey. Her rights 
and privileges in Shantung were ceded to Japan. 
(See Washington Conference for eventual Jap- 
anese settlement with China.) Germany ceded 
to the Principal Powers all of her remaining 
overseas possessions which in accordance with 
Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant 
were to be administered by the mandatories of 
the League. Already on May fi, 1919, the Su- 
pienie (Jouiicil had made a provisional distribu- 
tion of mandates. Great Britain was to receive 
Geiman East Africa. On May 30, however, the 
Biitish goveiiimcnt resigned to Belgium the dis- 
tricts of Uiuiidi and Riiamla contiguous to Bel- 
gian Congo to be adniinisteied under separate 
mandate. German Southwest Africa went to the 
British dominion of South Africa. France and 
Great Bntam were to receive a joint man- 
date over Cameroon and Togoland witli per- 
mission to partition them by mutual agieement. 
(jleruian New Guinea was assigned to Australia, 
German Samoa to New Zealand, the island of 
Naniu to Great Britain, and the German islands 
north of the equator to Japan. On Feb. 21, 
1921, President Wilson annoiiiieed that the 
United States could not agiee to have the cable 
centre on the island of Yap (q.v.) assigned to 
Japanese control and a new arniiigeiiieiit 111 re- 
gard to it was made at the time of the Wash- 
ington Coiifereiiee. For an aeeouiit of the manda- 
tory system, see Mandates and also League of 
Nations. 

Military Terms. Germany was required to 
abolish compulsory universal service; to reduce 
her army to 9(),000 men and 40(10 oflieors re- 
el lilted by voluntaiy enlistment, to demilitarize 
all the territoiy on the left bank of the Rhino 
and also that on the right bank to a depth of 
150 kilometeis; to stop all importation, ex- 
portation, and nearly all jirodiietion of war ma- 
terial, to limit her navy to six battleships, six 
light cruisers, and 12 torpedo boats, with no 
Bubmaiines, the naval personnel not to exceed 
15,000 officers and men; and to abandon all mil- 
itary and naval aviation by Oct. 1, 1919. The 
execution of most of these provisions was to 
be supervised by an mter-Allied Commission of 
Control endowed with full powers of inspection 
and investigation. (vSee below, Continuation 
Conferences,) In addition, she agreed to de- 
militarize the island of Helgoland, to open the 
Kiel Canal to all nations, to surrender her 14 
submarine cables, and, last but not least, to 
pcimit the trial of her ex-Emperor by an in- 
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ternational liigh court on the charge of “a su- 
preme ofTeiiHe against intei national morality,” 
and of other ollieials for violation of the laws 
and customs of war. 

Economic Terms. The economic and repara- 
tion piovisioiis of the treaty were exceedingly 
drastic and constituted a perplexing problem 
which more than any other aspect of the Treaty 
of Versailles has subsequently disturbed the 
peace of the world. (See Reparations.) In 
addition to paying heavy indemnities, the Ger- 
mans were required to grant nonreciprocal 
most-favored-nation tieatment to the commerce 
of Allied nations for a peiiod of years. As 
guarantees for the payment of rejiarations, the 
Allies were to maintain military <iceii])ation of 
the left bank of the Rhine and of the biidge- 
heads at Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz, with pro- 
visions foi the evacuation of the lattei three dis- 
tricts at tive-year intei vals should Geinmny lie 
duly tiilfilling hei obligations. Including the 
Saar Rasin (742 square miles), a total aiea of 
12,338 square mih's was to be occupied by the 
Allies and the subsequent seizure of the Ruhr by 
the French in 1923 added nearly a thousand 
more. 

THE AUSTRIAN TREATY OT* ST. GERMAIN 

With the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
with Germany on dune 28, the major task of 
the Peace Confeience was concluded and the 
most important plenipoteiitiai 10 s, except Piemier 
Cl^menceau, departed from Paris leaving sub- 
ordinate statesmen and diplomatists in charge. 
Mr. Ijansing, succeeding Mr. Wilson as bead of 
the American delegation, stayed until July, when 
he withdrew, leaving Mr. Polk, Uiider-Secretaiy 
of State, to act for him. Mr. Balfour became 
the chief of the Biitisli delegation, but in Sep- 
tember he, too, depaitcd, surrendering the head- 
ship to Sir Eyre Crowe. Premier Oilando’s 
cabinet had fallen from power on June 19 as a 
result of Italian dissatisfaction over the Adri- 
atic negotiations and his successor, Signor Nitti, 
lefrained from visiting Pans. 

Claims of the Succession States. Although 
giving priority to the settlement with Germany 
(luring the first six months of 1919, the Peace 
Conference had siiniiltaneoiisly taken under con- 
sideration the pioblem of arranging terms of 
peace with Aiistiia, TTuiigary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. It was planned to have the five trea- 
ties form pait of the same general settlement, 
each beginning with the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, and employing as far as possible the same 
form and phrascolog>\ The second treaty to 
be drafted and signed was that with Anstiia. 
Italy was the only Great Power with vital in- 
terests at stake, although France was insistent 
on ])reveiiting the union of Austria with Ger- 
many and earned her point during the era of 
compromis(? following the French crisis in 
April. She also favored a confederation of 
satellite states on the Danube to act as a bul- 
wark against (SJermany in the southeast. To 
the numerous other “heirs of the llapsburgs,” 
however, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Bal- 
kan Allies, the disposition of Austrian territory 
was of supreme importance. As a result of the 
nationalistic revolution in the Dual Monarchy, 
the division had already taken place along broad 
lines by the time the Peace Conference met; 
but problems of frontiers still remained, some 
of which occasioned most violent conflicts. In 
Silesia, Poles and Czechs struggled for the con- 


trol of the district of Teschen with its invalu- 
able coal mines. For discussion of this problem, 
see Teschen. In the Adiiatic, Italians and 
Jugoslavs came to swords^ points over Dalma- 
tia. In the Klagenfurt Basin, Italians, Jugo- 
slavs, and German Austrians were ready to come 
to blows. The conflicting claims and charges of 
the various litigants, each of which viewed af- 
fairs through the colored prism of its own na- 
tionalistic ambition, rendered extremely diffi- 
cult the task which confronted the Supreme 
Council regarding Austria in the spring of 
1919. 

Des])aiiing of having the disputants arrive 
at amicable agreements among themselves, the 
Council of Ten constituted territorial eoinmis- 
sioiiH ip Fehriiary, 1919, to study the bound- 
ary ]>iob]enis of the various slates except Italy. 
By the time the rejiorts of these eomniissions 
weie leady, the Council of Four had superseded 
the Ten and witli few excejitions the unanimous 
ie(‘ommeiHlalioiis of the c‘ominiHsioiis were ap- 
proved without alteration. Over points in dis- 
pute, the Four worked earnestly, jiaying little 
attention to the small states President Wilson 
finally acknowledged Italy’s claim to the Brenner 
frontier, involving though it did the expatriation 
of over 200,000 Germans The approximate 
boutidiii ies of Czechoslovakia and rliigoslavia 
weie settled in May, the foimer being assign(»d 
regions of Boliemia inhabited by 3,000,000 Ger- 
maiiH, the transfer being di(*tated by economic 
and stiategie considerations. 

Woik was lushed on the Austrian treaty so 
that it might be in the hands of the Austrians 
bi*foie the treaty with Germany was signed, for 
each contained the piovisioii prohibiting union 
of Austiia with Germany, each was to contribute 
to the teiritoiial lesurreetion of Poland, and 
last hut not least, Italians were insistent upon a 
Rimulianeous settlement with the two coun- 
ti les. An incomplete draft of the treaty was 
presented to the seventh plenary session with 
the intention of eonimunicating it to the Aus- 
tiiaiis on the following day, but the plenipoten- 
tiai ies of the Succession and Balkan States de- 
manded time to study the doeument Two days 
later at the eighth plenary session, Premier 
Biatiano of Rumania, supported by the Polish, 
CzechoslovTik, and Jugoslav representatives, pro- 
tested against having the Great Powers pre- 
scribe K'gulations for the protection of minorities 
within their separate states. Mr. Wilson an- 
sweied that the Principal Powders could not be 
expi'cted to guarantee the independence and in- 
tegrity of the ni*w states unless th(i latter would 
on their side guarantee equality of rights to 
racial or religious minorities transfeired to 
their eoTiliol under the peace settlement. Ru- 
mania and Jugoslavia, though greatly enlarged 
by the new readjustments, were old states and 
denied the right of the Conference to limit their 
soveieignty by special restrictions Veiiizelos 
of Greece suggested that a joint meeting of 
the Council of Four with the smaller Allies 
ought to be held to consider the legitimate 
anxieties of the latter; but all objections were 
overruled by Cli^menceau, Lloyd George, and 
Wilson. 

The Austrian delegates had arrived at 
St. Germain near Paris on May 14, and on June 
2, the preliminary draft of the treaty was trans- 
mitted to them. On July 20, the Supreme Coun- 
cil transmitted a more complete and revised 
draft of the treaty to the Austrians, informing 
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them that Burgeiiland, or German West Hun- 
gary, for whose annexation they had asked would 
be ceded without a i)lebi8eite. (See Buroen- 
LANi). ) The Austrians formulated and presented 
their observations on tlie levised terms on Au- 
gust (i, still protesting against the patent vio- 
lations of the f)rincij>le of self-determination. 
In their final reply of Sept. 2, 1919, the Allied 
and Associated Powers made few additional 
concessions — perhai)8 the most noteworthy being 
the return to Austiia of the important rail- 
way junction of Radkershurg oiiginally assigned 
to Jugoslavia. On September 8, the Austrian 
National Assembly authorized its delegates to 
sign the treaty, and this ceremony took place 
at St. Germain on September 10, but the op- 
position of Rumania and Jugoslavia to accept- 
ance of Minorities Tieaties to which they 
would have i>ledged themselves by underwriting 
the Austrian treaty led them to refuse to sign, 
until some time later Though the Austrian Na- 
tional Assembly had already perforce ratified 
the Treaty of St. Germain on October 17, rati- 
fications were not exchanged until July, 1920. 

Political and Military Terms. The Treaty 
of St. Germain required Austria to recognize the 
complete independence of Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Hungary, to make liberal 
cessions of territory to various victorious neigh- 
bors including Italy, and to accept elaborate 
regulations for the protection of such lacial, re- 
ligious, or linguistic minoiitics as remained 
within lier much-diminished tciiitorial confines. 
As desciibed above, the cession of lands to Italy 
included not only Italia Irredenta but also for 
strategic reasons tlie Brenner Pass frontier in 
the Tyrol with over 20(»,000 German inhabit- 
ants. One-fouith of the inhabitants of the 
new state of (Vechoslovakia were Geirnans in 
Bohemia and Moravia, this violation of the 
principle of self-determination being moti\ated 
by economic and strategic considerations and 
justified on historical grounds. Eastern Galicia, 
inhabited by a Riithenian majority with a strong 
Polish minority, had been bitterly contested be- 
tween these two nationalities, and had been 
seized by the Poles during the Confeiencc, it was 
1 enounced by Austria in favor of the Principal 
All 1 I'd and Associated Powers, who acquiesced 
in Pjdand’s de facto possession of the region, 
without definitnely settling the question of 
snveieignty. The Duchy of Bukovina, with 
nOO.OOO Kiitheiiian and 273,000 Rumanian in- 
liahitants, was renounced by Austria in favor of 
Rumania. 

As a result of the Klagenfurt plebiscite 
of October, 1920, the w'hole of that much- 
contested aica remained Austi lan An addi- 
tional solace was the award of Geinian West 
Hungary ( Burgenland ) . Thus, through revolu- 
tion and dismemberment, the State of Austria 
shiank fiom its pre-war expanse of 11(1,000 
square miles to the diminutive area of 32,000 
square miles The Austrian Army was reduced 
to 30,000 men lecruited by long-term voluntaiy 
enlistments; militaiy aeronautics were pro- 
hibited; all war vessels were surrendered and 
future maintenance of naval forces obviated 
through loss of maritime ports. Commercial 
clauses of general similarity to those in the 
Treaty of Versailles were imposed upon Austria 
She was guaiaiiteed fiee access to the Adriatic. 
A commission on which Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Rumania, and the riparian states were 
represented was established to regulate traffic on 


the Danube. All transferred territories were 
made responsible for their fair shares of the 
pre-war Austrian debt. Austria was obligated 
to pay such indemnities as might be prescribed 
by the International Reparations Commission, 
but so crippled was the new Republic politically, 
industrially, and commercially that in a few years 
intervention by the League of Nations proved 
necessary to straighten out her finances. See 
League of Nations; Austria; Reparations. 

THE BULGARIAN TREATY OP NEUILLY 

Following the settlement with Austria, the 
Rupieme Council devoted more attention to the 
task of arranging peace with Bulgaiia — the 
first of the Cential Powers to lay down her arms 
at the end of the World War. The protracted 
delay which intervened between the arrival of 
the Bulgarian delegation on July 20 and the 
formal piesentation of a preliminary draft of 
their treaty on Sept. 19, 1919, led to considerable 
exasperation on the part of their truculent leader, 
M. Theodoroff. Learning the substance of the 
treaty conditions fiom the press, he lodged stien- 
uous objections with the Supreme Council on 
September 2, denying that Bulgaria was the one 
“guilty, imiicrialistic, and aggre8si\e nation” 
in the Balkans and protesting against the viola- 
tions of the principle of self-determination pre- 
figured in the proposed dismemberment of Bul- 
gaiia. 

These ob)ectiona to the territorial terms were 
reiterated in the formal oliscrvatioiis hubmitted 
on October 24. The Bulgarians also complained 
about their exclusion fiom the League of Na- 
tions and demanded changes in the military 
provisions so as to permit the retention of 
coiiHcnjition The re])ly of the Supieme Coun- 
cil on November 3 piomised speedy admission 
to the League, but otherwise made no substan- 
tial concessions. Further remonstrances fiom 
the Bulganans had no effect other than the is- 
suance of ail ultimatum on November .5 demand- 
ing acceptance or 1 ejection in 10 days. Mean- 
while in Bulgaria, a genet al election held in 
August had lesulted advcisely tv) the Govein- 
iiieiit and a new miinstry reeriiited from the 
Agrarian Party under the Icadciship of M, 
Rtambulisky came into powder in the midst of 
the agitation about the ticaty. On November 
13, the Bulgarians still protesting yielded to su- 
perior force. Premier Stamlmlisky declared 
that he had “no illusions’* and would sign 
“even a bad peace.” He was the sole signatoiy 
for Buigaiia when the Tieaty was signed at 
Neuilly on November 27. Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania weie not permitted to sign until they had 
accepted the Minoiities Treaties supplemental y 
to the Austrian Tieaty. Ratifications of the 
Treaty of Neuilly were exchanged on Aug. 9, 
1920. 

Many clauses of the treaty were identical with 
those of the Tieaties of Versailles and St. Ger- 
main, notably the League of Nations Covenant, 
the Labor Convention, aeronautical provisions, 
penalties, etc. Politically, Bulgaiia was re- 
quired to recognize the independence of Jugo- 
slavia, to renounce the benefits of the Tieaties 
of Bucharest and Bi est-Litovsk and to accept 
regulations for the protection of racial, national, 
religious, and linguistic minorities Territori- 
ally, Bulgaria was deprived of most of her gains 
resulting from the Balkan Wars and all of her 
conquests made during the World War. The 
Dobruja went to Rumania, as before 1914, leav- 
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ing for future consideration the problem of in- 
ducing Rumania to relinquish such Bulgarian 
districts as it included. Thrace was ceded to 
the Principal Powers for ultimate assignment 
to Greece. Particularly embittering to Bulgaria 
was the loss of the small distiicts of Tsaribrod, 
Bosilegrad, Strumitsa, and Timok Valley — ^all 
predominantly Bulgaiian but all transferred to 
Jugoslavia for stiategic reasons. Jugoslavia 
had suffered grievously fioiii Bulgarian attack 
and domination during the recent War, and in 
the bitterness of letaliation demanded other ter- 
ritorial annexations, but these were denied to 
her on ethnographic gioiinds. A small district 
of former Turkey was added to Bulgaria on the 
southeast. Bulgaria was obliged to abandon 
conscription, to reduce her army to 20,000 offi- 
ceis and men togetliei with gendaimes and 
other police to a number not exceeding 13,000. 
All war vessels except four torpedo boats and 
six motoi boats weie to be suriendeied or de- 
stroyed, military aeronautics ])rohibited, and 
the manufacture of munitions strictly limited. 
In addition, Bulgaria was to pay extensive repa- 
rations (two and a quaiter billion gold francs 
in 37 years), supply live stock for devastated 
areas, and ship laige allotments of coal to Jugo- 
slavia annually foi five years Commercially, 
she agreed to give the Allied and Associated 
Poweis most-fa voied-nation tieatment and free- 
dom of transit foi goods and persons, leceiving 
in return the guarantee of fieedom of transit 
to the iEgcan with which her tcriitory was no 
longer contiguous 

THE IIUNCARIAN TREATY OF TRTANON 

The conclusion of peace with the Hungarian 
wing of the old Hapsburg Dual Monaiehy was 
a pi oti acted and dillieult task, complicated alike 
by perplexing boundaiy disputes among the vic- 
tois and by political instability and intransi- 
gence upon the pait of the vanquished. The 
democratic republican regime established in Ilun- 
gaiy by the i evolution of November, If) 18, was 
supplanted in March, 1919, by a Bolshevist dic- 
tatorship on the Russian Soviet model just at 
the most critical moment of the Pans Peace Con- 
ference. (See above ) The Communist leader, 
B61a Kun, defied the Supreme Council during 
the crucial months of April, May, and June 
However, due to the exigencies of diplomacy and 
the nationalistic ambitions of the Balkan Pow- 
ers, early decisions weie arrived at legarding 
the teriitorial disinembeiment of Hungary. 
Gieat difficulty was encountered in reconciling 
and adjusting the divergent inteiests and con- 
flicting claims of both Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. 

The secret treaty of August, 1916, which pur- 
chased Rumania’s entiance into the World War, 
proved a source of much bickciing and bitter- 
ness Premiei Biatiano of Rumania asked for 
the complete fulfillment of tieaty stipulations, 
but the Big Four, arguing that all previous 
commitments were cancelled by Rumanians sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Buchaiest in May, 1918, 
refused to accede to his demands. The Banat of 
Temesvar (q.v.), all of which had been assigned 
to Rumania by the Treaty of 1916, was now par- 
titioned between her and Jugoslavia. Despite 
reiterated Rumanian claims and objections, the 
terms of this settlement were definitely arranged 
in June, 1919. On June 13, the Supreme Coun- 
cil informed the Hungarians of the proposed 
cessions of territory to Rumania, Jugoslavia, 


and Czechoslovakia, and on July 20, as re- 
counted above, the rich district of Burgenland 
(German West Hungary) was promised to Aus- 
tria. For Hungarian political developments 
during this period, see Hungary. On January 
7, the Hungarian delegates, after the establish- 
ment of a home government satisfactory to the 
Supreme Council, arrived at Trianon, France, and 
here January 15 they were formally presented 
with a preliminary draft of their treaty, the 
main teiins of which had been ready as early 
as September, 1919. 

Council of Ambassadors. One week later 
— on Jan. 21, 1920 — the Supieme Council con- 
vened for the last time and the Peace Conference 
of Paris was thus formally dissolved appioxi- 
mately one yeai after its sessions had Wguii 
To the Council of Allied Ambassadois in Pans 
was intrusted the task of completing the settle- 
ments with the lomaining enemy powers of Hun- 
gary and Tuikey though periodic conferences of 
the Allied premiers were shoitly to lie inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of dealing with othei un- 
liquidated problems of the peace. See below : 
Contmuaiion Conferences. 

On Febiuaiy 12, the Hungaiians submitted a 
set of obseivations and counter-proposals which 
breathed a spirit of hostility and recalcitrance. 
They demanded the leteiition of the Czechleis 
(Magyars) ()f East Transylvania, and asked that 
no terntoiics be tiansfeired without plebiscites 
accoidiiig the inhabitants the light of self-de- 
termination. All transferied teiritones weie to 
be letained in the Ilungaiiaii customs regime 
for a peiiod of years, and better safeguaids pio- 
vided for the piotection of Hungarian minoi- 
ities. The Allies were in no mood to make con- 
cessions The strong reactionary nationalist 
and monarchist sentiment rampant in Hungaiy 
elicited a punt statement fiom (Heat Biitain, 
Fiance, and Italy on Febiuaiy 12 to the effect 
that a Hapsburg restoration would ip.so facto 
violate one of the fundamental conditions of 
the peace settlement and call forth condign pun* 
ibhiiieiit. The new Pailiainent elected early in 
1920 designated Admiral von Horthy as “Pro- 
tector of the Magyar Republic,*’ but despite the 
emphatic pronouncement of the Allies, the mo- 
narchial character of the constitution was le- 
affirmed on March 23. Hungaiy was a kingdom 
without a king Such being the situation, the 
requests of her delegates for more moderate 
treatment met with scant consideration. The 
reply of the Council of Ambassadois on May 0 
contained but slight alteiations though it was 
asseverated that the League of Nations would 
1x5 flee to make such minor modifications of 
boundaiies on ethnological or economic giounds 
as the future might reveal as feasible or desir- 
able. The tieaty was formally signed at Trianon 
on June 4. Hungary ratified the treaty on Nov. 
13, 1920, and was admitted to the League of 
Nations in September, 1922. 

The Tieaty of Tiianon duplicated the main 
featuies of the Austrian tieaty except as re- 
gards territorial adj'ustinents. By its terms, 
Hungary was transformed from a maritime, im- 
perialistic country of 125,000 square miles into 
a landlocked fourth-rate power of some 35,000 
square miles. On all sides, liberal cessions weie 
to be made to neighboring states. The region of 
Slovakia on the southern slope of the Carpathian 
Mountains, though containing a large minority 
of Magyars, was incorporated in the new state of 
Czechoslovakia foi economic and stragetic, as 
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well as ethnic, reasons. To Rumania was as- 
si^ed Transylvania with its compact Magyar 
minority in the East. A broad strip of Hun- 
garian plain also was detached to secure Ru- 
mania’s railroad communications with the Dan- 
ube. Of the much contested Banat of Temesvar 
(q.v.), Jugoslavia received the county of Toron- 
tal in the west, the remainder going to Rumania. 
Jugoslavia also received Croatia-Slavonia, Bos- 
nia, and Herzegovina. Fiume was renounced, to 
be disputed by Italy and Jugoslavia. Likewise 
to Czechoslovakia, almost purely for strategic 
reasons, was given the region called sub-Carpa- 
thian Huthenia, autonomy being stipulated for 
the benefit of the 572,000 inhabitants. To Aus- 
tria was renounced the region of Burgenland (see 
above ) . 

Hungary was precluded from alienating her in- 
dependence except with the consent of the League 
C^-oiincil Compulsory military service was abol- 
ished and her aiiny was 1 educed to 3.5,000 men 
togethei with police to a number not exceeding 
31,500. She was reipiired to pay a reasonable 
sum of lejiarations before May 1, 1921, and such 
total sums in sixty semi-annual installments 
thereafter as might be decided upon by the Reji- 
arations Commission. All of her merchant 
shipjiing and up to 20 jier cent of her river fleet 
were to be suirendereil ; an indefinite quantity 
of live stock was to be fuinishcd for devastated 
countries; and Jugoslavia was to be supplied 
,with annual allotments of coal for five years De- 
prived of two-thirds of her territory and popula- 
tion, crippled economically and suriounded by 
more or less hostile states, Hungary yet consti- 
tuted a jiotent menace to the future jieace of 
the Balkans. Thiee million Magyais, now aliens 
in adjacent countnes, cieated a new iriedeiitist 
problem so dangeioiis that in 1920 the Succes- 
sion States of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania formed the so-called ‘‘Little Entente” 
to meet it — an alliance calling for the indefinite 
maintenance of standing aiinies to guard against 
the restoration of the Tlaiisburgs 01 a Hungarian 
war of revenge. See Little Entente. 

CONTINUATION CONFERENCES 

The Paris Peace Conference, as we have seen, 
adjourned on Jan. 21, 1920, before the Hunga- 
rians had decided to accept their treaty and be- 
fore the Adriatic question including the prob- 
lem of Fiume and the disposition of Dalmatia, 
Albania, and Thiace had been settled Even more 
important, no agieeinents had been reached uj)- 
011 thiee outstanding and vital issues, viz., the 
teims of the treaty with Turkey, the question 
of future relations with Soviet Russia and the 
fringe of states on her western border, and the 
enforcement of the tieaties already signed or 
proiected, especially the Treaty of Veisailies with 
(Terniany, the task of executing which embraced 
a whole range of 8ub]ecta such as repaiations, 
disarmament, punishment of war-criminals, ple- 
biscites, etc. These three major ]»roblenis to 
say nothing of a host of subsidiary and second- 
ary issues engaged the attention of the world 
continuously after 1919 and necessitated a jiro- 
tracted series of difficult and delicate negotia- 
tions during which the appearance of Allied 
unity which had been so jirecariously main- 
tained hitherto was even more seriously under- 
mined 

On Jan. 16, 1920, pursuant to the call of 
President Wilson, the first session of the 
League of Nations Council convened in Paris, 


but though inextricably interwoven with the 
terms of the peace treaties and specially devised 
as a convenient and indispensable instrument of 
international cooperation and adjustment, the 
League was destined to play a relatively insig- 
nificant rfilc in the contioversies glowing out of 
the territorial and economic settlement. (See 
League of Nations.) Rather, the work of car- 
rying on diplomatic arrangements at the termi- 
nation of the Peace Conference devolved upon 
the two agencies already mentioned- the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors and the Council of Allied 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers. These councils 
held a rapid succession of formal and infoimal 
conferences during the ensuing years, now deal- 
ing with Russia, now with the execution of the 
German Treaty, then again with Turkey, Fiume, 
01 Upper Silesia. It was impossible to confine 
attention to any one problem until it was 
solved. Others simultaneously pressed for ad- 
justment and the diveigcnce of national inter- 
ests led inevitably to the use of the tiaditional 
and time-honored diplomatic methods of quid 
pro quo, compromise and comjiensation, inter- 
jected with accusations, threats, economic retali- 
ation, ultimatums, and armed clashes The 
liquidation of two of these problems, i.e., the 
Turkish peace and the enforcement of the trea- 
ties, IS discussed below. Under Russia will be 
found an account of the handling of the Russian 
problem. 

THE SETTLEMENT WITH TURKEY 

The Turkish Secret Treaties. Of all the 
spoils of the Woild War, the Ottoman Empire 
was among the 1 idlest. A long series of 
secret agreements were negotiated among the 
Allied Poweis from 1915 to 1919 conceining the 
future political control and economic exploita- 
tion of Turkey. In March, 1915, Russia was 
assuied of the annexation of the Straits and of 
Constantinople in return for assent to the assign- 
ment of the neutral zone of Persia to Great 
Britain and concessions to British interests in 
Mesopotamia and Egy])t. On Api 26, 1915, by 
the Tieaty of London, Italy was piomised, among 
other things, a shaie in the Turkish Empire 
equal to tliat of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, and including the port of Adalia and 
its hinterland A moie specific delimitation of 
inteiests took jilace in 1916. On Apiil 26, one 
year aftei the Treaty of London, France and 
Russia signed the seciet Sazonov-Pall^ologue 
Treaty dealing with then respective interests 111 
northern Asiatic Tin key. Russia was awarded 
a vast domain of fi(),(H)0 square miles between 
the Pei Sian fiontier and the Black Sea, with 
immense deposits of silver, salt, and copper. 
The Flench were assigned a laige slice of terri- 
tory reaching south and west to the Mediter- 
laiiean, the exact boiindaiies to be arranged 
with tlie British Two weeks later on May 9, 
the famous Sykes-Picot Treaty prospectively 
partitioned the southern ]>art of Asiatic Tin key, 
allotting Syria, Cilicia, and Southern Armenia 
to France 111 full soveieignty and establishing a 
French sphere of infiuence over the extensive 
and v^aluahle piovinces of Aleppo, Damascus, 
Deir, and Mosul. Great Britain w^as given com- 
plete control over the Mediterranean ports of 
Acre and Haifa and the region of lower Mesopo- 
tamia stretching from Bagdad to the Persian 
Gulf. Italy was excluded fioin these pacts, but 
learning of them in roundabout w-ays manifested 
such grave discontent that on Apr. 17, 1917, a 
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new secret agreement, that of St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne, was signed. As subsequently modified in 
August, 1917, it provided that Italy was to get 
almost complete possession of the southern half 
of Anatolia, including the cities of Adaha, Konia, 
and Smyrna, together with an extensive sphere 
of inHuencc in the region noitheast of Smyrna 
inhabited chiefly by Gieeks and Turks. 

Curiously enough, it was at this same time 
that the United States entered the War and that 
Allied statesmen weie issuing fresh declarations 
of unselfish war aims. To be sure, the Eussian 
Revolution and subsequent socialistic renuncia- 
tion of all imperialistic ambitions combined 
with growing laboi unrest to complicate the 
situation. In his address of Jan. 5, 1918, Mr. 
Lloyd George, speaking for the Britisli govern- 
ment, disclaimed any intention of depriving Tur- 
key of its capital, “or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace . . . predomi- 
nantly Tuikish in race,” but did advocate a rec- 
ognition of the separate national conditions of 
Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine Tliiee days latei, Mr. Wilson in his Four- 
teen Points speech stated that the Turkish por- 
tion of the Ottoman Knipire “should be assured a 
secure soveieignty,” hut that submeiged nation- 
alities should be accorded “unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development” and the 
Uaidanelles should be permanently neutralized 
under international guarantees. This very defi- 
nite pledge formed a part of the ])re-arnustice 
agreement which both Germany and the Princi- 
pal Powers agreed to be morally binding for 
the Peace Settlement. Secret negotiations, how- 
ever, continued to vitiate professed idealism. 
Lloyd George’s speech in addition to reassuring 
British labor, mollifying Indian Moslems, and 
supporting Wilsonian internationalism served 
the ulteiior but no less effective pin pose of 
intimidating the Fiench in seciet dealings with 
regard to Turkey. In December, 1918, Cflcmen- 
ceau having visited London to secure corifiima- 
tion of the Sykes-Picot arrangement of 1910, 
Lloyd George demanded the transfer of the 
valuable oil region of Mosul fiom the piojected 
French sphere of influence to British contiol and 
also permission to determine the futuie of Pales- 
tine. Secret conversations continued unknown 
to “allied” Italians and “associated” Americans, 
and on Febiuary 15, a month after the Peace 
Confeience began, the French weie eventually 
obliged to accept the British pioposal. On 
Mar. 20, 1919, just on the eve of the gieat 
Flench crisis described above, the finely spun 
network of secret treaties seiiously entangled 
the Big Four in its meshes, when, in secret 
session of that supreme conclave, Lloyd George 
jnessed for the dismemberment of Tuikey. A 
heated controversy ensued between the British 
and the French. Wilson lefused to acknowledge 
the validity of the seciet engagements and 
projiosed a settlement on tlie basis of his Twelfth 
Point. The matter was eventually compromised 
by the application of the mandate principle to 
transferred territories 

Other disputes arose continually. Early in 
February, 1919, the Italian claim to the Smyrna 
aiea having lapsed owing to the failure of 
Russia to sanction the St. Jean de Maurienne 
arrangement, the Greeks put in a claim to that 
legion and also disputed Italian occupation of 
the Dodecanese. Italy sent expeditions to Smjrr- 
na and otherwise showed a disposition to antici- 
pate decisions by the Conference; but when the 


Italians were absent from Paris in late April 
and early May, 1919, during the Fiume impasse, 
Venizelos pressed his claim and on May 6, un- 
known to the Italians, secured the secret au- 
thorization of the Big Three to occupy Smyrna. 
This move, being duly executed in the space of 
a fortnight, further embittered the Italians, and 
contributed to arousing Turkish nationalism 
with the dire consequences noted below. Lloyd 
Geoige advanced numerous soidid schemes for 
solving the Fiume situation by granting Italy 
concessions in Asia Minor and Africa, but they 
all fell thiough. 

The collapse of Russia caused a long and 
acrimonious discussion of the future disposition 
of Constantinople and the Stiaits. France, 
Great Britain, and Italy being seriously dis- 
trustful of one another, the United States was 
offcied a mandate as early as Febiuary, 1919 
Wilson favored the idea, but refused to pledge 
the American people. The subsequent coinse of 
events in Amciica led to the abandonment of 
the project, caused gieat fluctuations in Allied 
policy and indefinitely delayed the signing of 
the Turkish Tieaty. In November and Decem- 
ber, 1919, while the Supreme Council was yet 
functioning, the Turkish settlement was dis- 
cussed by repi esentatives of Italy, France, and 
tlreat Britain in special conferences, and on 
Feb. 16, 1020, at a conference held in London, 
it was finally announced that Constantinople 
would be left under Turkish suzerainty. The 
w oi k of di lifting the treaty was then pushwl • 

The San Bemo Conference. On April 24, 
at the Confeience of San Remo, the mam out- 
lines of the settlement were comjileted. Man- 
dates for Syria, Cilicia, and Lebanon were piom- 
ised to Fiance; for Adalia and Rhodes to Italj , 
for Palestine and Mesoiiotainia (including Mo- 
sul) to Great Britain; and for Armenia offcied 
first to the I^eague of Nations and later to the 
United States, both refusing to accept. Simul- 
taneously, the Fiench and British delegates at 
San Remo signed a secret agreement pioviding 
for an equal division of interests and exploita- 
tion in Rumania foi the transfer of the foiiueily 
Cierinan-owiied quarter-interest in Mesopotamian 
oil, together with a quartei -interest in Anglo- 
Persiaii oil piped to the Mediterranean thiough 
teriitory under Fiench mandate, in leturu for 
the juovision by Fiance of pipe lines and 
branch railways for the movement of their oil. 
The tei nis of this agreement gradually tran- 
spiied despite denials by the sigiiatoi les, and on 
Novell! bei 20, Secietaiy of State Colby (succes- 
sor of Mr. Lansing) lodged a vigoious protest 
refusing to recognize the establishment of these 
oil monopolies in Mesopotamia and elsewliere. 
This meiely stimulated the British to negoti- 
ate a new secret convention with Fiance on 
Dee. 23, 1920, confirming the previous agree- 
ment. On May 11, the preliminary draft was 
handed to the Turkish delegates at S^vies, 
France. Its terms produced great excitement 
among the Nationalists in Turkey, who, under 
the leadership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
evinced a determination to defy the Allies ami 
work for the regeneration of their country’s 
fallen prestige and power. See Turkey. 

Boulogne and Spa Conferences. During 
May and June, the Nationalists, in control of 
Asiatic Turkey, drove the French to the coast 
of Cilicia and then threatened the Straits zone. 
So menacing did the situation become that on 
Jime 21, the Conference of Boulogne at which 
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were represented France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, and Greece, authorized the 
Greeks to undertake military* operations against 
the Nationalists. At the Conference of Spa, 
Turkish lequests for modifications in the peace 
conditions were rejected and an ultimatum was 
issued to coerce the Sultan’s government, whose 
authority, due to the Nationalist revolt, now 
scarcely extended beyond the confines of Con- 
stantinople, where it was both bolstered up and 
seriously limited by Allied occupation. On Aug. 
10, 1920, the Treaty was signed at Sevres, simul- 
taneously with the signature of a secret tripaitite 
agreement among Great Britain, France, and 
Italy and also of a speeial convention between 
Italy and Greece. Uepresentatives of the United 
States and of Hedjaz weie not present, and the 
Jugoslav delegates refused to sign. 

Treaty of Sdvres. By the terms of this 
S6vies Settlement of Aug. 10, 1920, the eentury- 
loiig devolution and dismeiiibeiment of the Otto- 
man Empire was virtually consummated. Terri- 
toiially, it was reduced fiom its 1914 area of 

710.000 square miles to a small Tuikihli na- 
tional state confined mainly to the interior of 
Asia Minor and embracing an aiea of less than 

100.000 square miles. The Arab State of the 
ITediaz was emancii>ated fioni Turkish sov- 
eieignty though subjected to British control. 
Ainienia became a fiee Christian Re])iiblie, her 
boiiiidaiy with Tin key to be ai bitrated by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Palestine, including Tians|or- 
dania, under a League of Nations mandate held 
by (heat Biitain, was to afford a national liome- 
lund foi the flows Syna, with Cihcia, was 
likewise detached from Turkey and made a man- 
date of Fiance. Soutlierii Anatolia, including 
the port of Adalia, was <^onstituted as an Italian 
“splieie of influence,” being a soriy lemnant of 
the princely domain marked out for Italy by the 
St .lean dc Maiirieiine agreemeut. Smyrna and 
its hinterland W'cie tiansfeiied to Greece to- 
getliei witli Till ace, Adi iaiiO])le, tlie peninsula 
of (Tallipoli, and the islands of Tenedos and 
Jmbros. 

By special an angeiiient with Italy, the 
Dodecanese Islands in the .^gean, winch had 
been oeeupied by Italy since the end of the 
'fripolitaii W’ar 111 1912, were to be yielded to 
Greece with the exception of Costelloi 1/.0 and 
Rhodes, whose status was to be deterniiiied by 
jdebisciles. In the ease of the latter, the plebi- 
scite was to be held only in case (heat Britain, 
whoso soieieignty over Cvprus was lecogni/ed 
by Turkey, ceded that Island to Greece The 
French ju* otectorates over Tunisia and Morocco 
were validated, as weie also those exercised by 
Great Britain over Egypt and the Sudan. The 
coasts of the Dardenelles, the Sea of Marmora, 
ami the Bospoi us were erected into a neutral- 
ized “zone of the straits” controlled by a I-cague 
t)f Nations couiniiHsion consisting of British, 
French, Italian, Japanese, Rumanian, (Jreek, 
and Turkish mcmbeis. Tlie capitulations which 
the Sultan had abiogated in 1914 were rt»vived 
and amplified; Turkey was made responsible 
for the costs of the Allied military occupation, 
and her own army was to be reduced to a maxi- 
mum size of 60,000 men. A Financial Com- 
mission was instituted to supervise taxation, 
customs, loans, and currency, to control the 
Turkish budget, and ratify or reject proposed 
economic concessions, and all of this was to be 
done, in the language of the tripartite agree- 
ment, “to help Turkey, to develop her resouices. 


and to avoid the international rivalries which 
have obstructed these objects in the past.” 

Bejection of the Sevres Treaty. Despite 
the acceptance of the Treaty of Sevres by the 
Sultan’s government at Constantinople, the di- 
vergent interests of the Great Powers created a 
serious lack of unity on the Near Eastern ques- 
tion winch proved fatal when the Tuikish Na- 
tional Assembly at Angora refused to ratify 
such an unjust convention. By October, 1920, 
through a seiies of successful military cam- 
paigns (see Tubkey), Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
obliteiated the Armenian Republic, lendered 
the Flench position in Cilicia unteiicible, forced 
the British Army of oecujiation back into the 
Tsmid jieiiiiisula, and compelled the Italians to 
wuthdiaw then troops to Adalia. Menaced by 
an Arab rebellion in Syria, unable to protect 
Cilicia against the Nationalists, unwilling to 
increase the size of their Syi lan military estab- 
lishment which alieady nnnihcied 100,000 men, 
dissatisfied w’lth the distribution of spoils in the 
Near East, feaifiil of the aiignientiiig power and 
picstige of lUitisli ini])crialism, the French de- 
cided to scrap the Treaty of So\ies and come 
to terms with the Angola goveinment of Miis- 
taplia Keinal P.islia. llaving binached the proj- 
ect to the noncommittal Lloyd (Jeorge at the 
London Confeience of Febriiaiy-Maicli, 1921, 
they negotiated directly w'ltli the Angora dele- 
gation and on Maicli 9, there w.is signed at Lon- 
don a Fi aiu*o-Tiirkisli agiccnnuit teiniinating 
hostilities 111 Cihcia. The Nationalists lecog- 
111 /ed the special social and cultnial inioiests 
of Fiance in Tuikcv, coiifiimod Fiencli inteiests 
in the Bagdad Railway and jiiomiscd favoiahle 
concessions to Ficncb ca]ntalisls m Cihcia and 
soiithein Armcni.i France on her part was to 
evacuate Cilicia, lead just tin* Tiiico-Svnan 
boiindaiy, and adopt a moie hencvolciit attitude 
toward the (Jraiid National Assenibl;^. Sec 
CiiacJA. 

The Italian situation in Tin key also w'as verj 
menacing, foi Italian tioops had been dinen out 
of Konia and maintained but an incTeasinglv 
pieearious jjositiou at Adalia The Tieaty of 
Sevies was distinctly unpopular 111 Italy tor it 
had registeied a subversion of Italian juospetts 
111 Asia ISIinoi to tlie advantage of the hated 
Greeks. Areoi diiigly, on Maicli 1.3, a Turr»>- 
Itulian agreement was signed at London provid- 
ing for the withdrawal of Italian troops from 
Ottonnin soil an<I foi econoniie collaboi ation be- 
tween Ital.v and Tuike.v in the Adnlian liint(‘i- 
land, togetliei with the gianting of certain valu- 
able eoncessioiih to Italian capitalists The 
Italian goveinment aNo pledged itself to support 
effectiveh Tuikish denidiids for untranimeled 
sovereignty and the lestitution of Thrace and 
fclnniiia Then valiant lesistance having elicited 
a in pat bet 1 C icsponse fioni Bolshevist Russia, 
on Mai. 10, 1021, the Turkish Nationalists 

achieved another diplomatic triumph when a 
treaty was signed at Moscow with the Kiisman 
Socialist Fedeiated Soviet Republic. Russia le- 
fused to iccogni/e the validity of the Tieaty of 
Sevres, disavowed all imperialist ambitions 111 
Turkey, ceded outright the Caucasian leiiitoiies 
of Ivais and Ardalian, and declared the capitula- 
tory reginie null and void as being incompatible 
with I’urkey’s autonomous national development. 

Further negotiations conducted between France 
and Turkey during the summer of 1921, for the 
purpose of confirming and elaborating their 
March agi cement, culminated 111 the signing of 
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the Treaty of Angora, on October 20. The 
British were outraged at what they termed this 
breach of good faith and stimulated the Greeks 
to renewed efforts against Turkey. The Franco- 
Bntish Entente Cordiale was strained to the 
breaking point, not alone by antithetical policies 
in the Near East, but by acute differences simul- 
taneously manifested over relations with Russia, 
naval disarmament, and German leparations. 
During the protracted and sanguine war be- 
tween (;}reece and the Turkish Nationalists in 
Asia Minor during 1921-1922, the British sup- 
ported the Greeks as convenient tools for the ad- 
vancement of their own interests, but the Fieneh 
and Italians aided and abetted the Turks even 
to the extent of withdrawing theii troops from 
Constantinople. The decisive victoiies of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha during the late snnimer 
and autumn of 1922 swept the Greeks out of 
Smyrna. An aimistice between the Turks and 
the Allies was signed at Mudania, Oct 10, 
1922, permitting the former to retain Smyrna, 
take over the administration of Constantinople, 
and reoccupy Eastern Thiaee, pending the 
forniulation of a new peace treaty, to leplace 
the thoroughly dis<*ar<led Tieaty of S^vies. 

Lausanne Conference. A conference of the 
Turks and the Euiojiean Powers was convened at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, on Nov. 20, 1922, and 
was in session foi eleven weeks, when it broke 
down, on Feb. 4, 1923, owing to the jiercmptory 
refusal of the Turkish delegation to accept a 
treaty drafted by the Allied leaders. All hopes 
of destroying Turkish power by fostering Greek 
imperialism in Asia Minor had been dissipated, 
but Great Britain was detei mined to maintain 
control of Mesopotamia (particularly Mosul) 
and to secure continued neutralization of the 
Straits. The Ficnch, supporting the Turks on 
those territoiial questions, nevertheless aroused 
their suspicion and opposition by insisting on 
the maintenance of the Capitulations and the 
confirmation of all Allied concessions in Turkey. 
French prestige received a substantial setback 
with the granting (April 10) to American 
interests of the Chester concessions which 
authorized railroad construction and industrial 
developments throughout Eastern Asia Minor. 
The bleach between France and Tuikey grew 
wider with the lapse of time and when at Turk- 
ish suggestion and with Allied aequieseeiice 
the Conference of Lausanne was resumed on 
April 22, the French J^teadily lost ground, but, 
their powei being almost wholly absorbed in the 
contemporaneous occujiation of the Ruhr, they 
were unable to coerce the Turks into any 
measurable recognition of their claims On May 
15, it was disclosed that a syndicate of British 
interests had purchased a controlling interest in 
the Bagdad Railway. 

The Lausanne Treaty. On July 24, 192.3, 
the treaty was finally signed at Lausanne by 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Greece, Rumania, and Turkey which con- 
stituted a drastic revision of the whole Near 
Eastern Settlement as registered in the Treaty 
of Serves. Jugoslavia alone refused to sign 
because of dissatisfaction with the Ottoman 
debt settlement. Turkey definitely resigned all 
elaims to Iledjaz, Palestine, Transjordania, 
MeBO|)otamia, and Syria, hut she retained all of 
Anatolia, Tuikish Armenia, Cilicia, Adalia, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Gallipoli, Adrianople 
and Eastern Thrace to the Maritza River. 
Along the new European frontier, a neutral or 


demilitarized zone 60 kilometers wide was cre- 
ated, to prevent border conflicts. Likewise, 
but for a different purpose, the Gallipoli penin- 
sula and the shores of the Straits were demili- 
tarized and the Straits themselves were placed 
under an international commission supervised 
by the League of Nations. The “freedom of 
the Straits,” for which the British Foreign Min- 
ister, I.ord Curzon, had so valorously battled, 
was assured by a separate convention, bearing 
all the earmarks of compromise, by which mer- 
chant and war vessels, the latter "in restricted 
number, were permittwl liberty of passage in 
]>eaee and w'ar, except in case Turkey should he 
one of tlie belligerent powers Disposition of 
the coveted oil fields of Mosul, in dispute be- 
tween Britain and Turkey, was to be decided 
by dijdomatic agreement, or, that failing, by 
leferoncc to the League. Not only were the fet- 
teiing lestnetions which the Allies had at- 
tempted to place on Turkish finance, Army, and 
Navy, struck off, but reparation claims were 
canceled and the Allies recognized the aboli- 
tion of the Capitulations, stipulating merely 
that Tuikey should appoint for a transitional 
period of five years four legal councilors, from 
neutral states, to observe the working of the 
Turkish courts. The Nationalists, in short, 
won a remarkable diplomatic victory in their 
single-handed diplomatic eonihat with the pow- 
ers of Euro])e The eistwhile aggressive 
Gieeks weie thoroughly humiliated. Not only 
were they compelled to surrender Smyrna, Galli- 
poli, and Eastern Thrace to Turkey, hut also to 
resign again to Italy the Greek-speaking Dodeca- 
nese islands in the .iEgean. Some 600,000 
Greek nationals were to be dej>orted from Turk- 
ish teiritory in exchange for Turkish nationals. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 

Some portions of the Treaty of Versailles, 
such as the guarantees of its execution pre- 
scribed in part 14, were merely recognitions of 
fatts accompliSy and others were speedily put 
into operation The League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organization author- 
ized by parts 1 and 13, respeetiyely, were early 
established — the first International Labor Con- 
ference being held in 1919 and the first session 
of the League of Nations being convened in 
1920. Part 7, relating to penalties, proved 
piaetieally impossible of exeeution. On the 
ground that no existing international court 
possessed legal jurisdiction, the Dutch govern- 
ment refused to comply with reiterated Allied 
demands for the extradition and trial of the 
former German Emjieror, and in March, 1920, 
the “solemn farce” was terminated by an un- 
derstanding that William IT would be indefi- 
nitely interned in Holland and prevented from 
participating in any further international mis- 
chief A similar demand made upon Germany 
in February, 1920, for the extradition of some 
882 war ciiminals, including civilians and mili- 
tary and naval ofiicers of high rank, was finally 
abandoned in favor of a German proposal that 
the accused be tried by a German Federal Court 
at Leipzig. The 1 11 ter- Allied Justice Commission 
promptly transmitted to Berlin the names of 
some 46 offenders against whom the evidence 
was most conclusive, the Allies reserving the 
right to hold retrials should they consider the 
verdicts palpably unjust. The Germans were very 
dilatory about proceeding to try these men and 
though the matter was discussed at the Spa 
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Conference (July 6-16, 1920), it was not until 
after the Allied ultimatum of Apr. 30, 1921, 
demanding action on this point among others, 
that trials began at Leipzig. A few convictions 
resulted, but the whole proceeding was rather 
farcical. 

Territorial cessions and boundary readjust- 
ments prescribed under ])arts 2, 3, and 4 were 
effected, as far as Germany was. concerned, with- 
out great difficulty except in the ease of Upper 
Silesia. The economic sections of the treaty 
relating to ports, waterways, and railroads, 
etc , occasioned some difficulty, but the really 
great conflicts took place over German disarma- 
ment, involving the all-important issue of 
French security, and over reparations, involv- 
ing a whole complex of issues, such as time and 
methods of payment, inter-Allied allocation of 
the proceeds, iiitei -Allied concellatioii of debts, 
the restoration of noithern France, Belgium 
etc., the economic lehabilitation of Europe, 
French security, extension of Allied occupation 
of German territories (e.g., seizure of the Ruhr), 
and the maintenance or disruption of Allied 
solidaiity. See RiiJ'arations. 

The treaties of 1919-1920, as we have seen, 
piovided for the unilateral application of the 
jirincipal of disaimament with the avowed 
])ui])ose of attaining that long-sought ob)ec- 
tive — the destruction of Gei man militaiism. 
Throughout 1920, the Allies had to insist on re- 
duction of the German Army to the 100,000 
limit imposed by the tieaty. At the Spa Confer- 
ence (April 18-26), Premier Milleraiid, yielding 
to an Italian demand for tiade negotiations 
with Russia, and to Lloyd George’s Near Eastern 
iraportunities, seemed as the price of his con- 
sent on these two points, a joint demand upon 
Germany for immediate disarmament, a refusal 
of a German request for a peimanent army of 
200,000 men, and a severe warning against 
futuie inf 1 actions of the treaty. At the Spa 
Conference (July 5-16), Geinian disarmament 
was the first question considered After a 
heated discussion, Germany, in return for her 
promise to disband immediately certain auxil- 
iary forces such as the Hichcrheit^polxzei and 
FAnwohncrwchTj was finally granted (July 9) 
permission to postpone until Jan 1, 1921, the 
reduction of her aiiny to the prescribed limit, 
though it was stipulated that it should not ex- 
ceed 160,000 effectives after Oct. 1, 1920. As a 
guarantee of her faithful execution of these re- 
quiiemeiits, the Allies reseived the right to in- 
vade and occupy the Ruhr Valley or other 
regions 

After the Spa Conference, the question of Ger- 
man disaimament continued to be the subject of 
numerous notes exchanged between the Entente 
Powers and the Gorman government. The Ger- 
mans, however, failed to live up to their 
promises, and disarmament along with repara- 
tions again came to the fore at the Paris Con- 
feience Jan. 24-29, 1921, at which time they 
were given until July 1 to comply with the Spa 
agreement. Persistent dilatoriness on this point 
together with nonpayment of reparations and 
postponement of war-criminals* trials, led to the 
issuance of an ultimatum (May 7, 1921) by the 
London Conference threatening invasion of the 
Ruhr should not the Geimaiis without reserva- 
tions comply with treaty requirements by May 
12. On May 10, the Reichstag voted to submit. 
Thereafter better pi ogress was made. The 
woik of disarmament continued under the super- 


vision of the inter-Allied military control 
commission. French security constituted an 
important subject of discussion at the Cannes 
Conference, January, 1922. As the best method 
of adequately protecting France against attack 
and of fosteting peace in Europe, Lloyd Geoige, 
voicing English opinion, advocated a tripartite 
agreement embracing England, France, and Ger- 
many. Premier Briand vehemently opposed this 
plan and demanded an Anglo-French military 
alliance. After considerable parley, a 10-year 
treaty was signed (but never ratified) by 
which both powers reaffirmed their common in- 
terest in those provisions of the Vcisailles 
Treaty relative to Geinian fortifications and 
military activities along the Rhine; both powers 
undeitook also to act in concert should Ger- 
many take any measures incompatible with the 
treaty, and Great Biitniii specifically prom- 
ised to place her naval, militaiy, and aerial 
foices at the disposal of France in the event of 
direct and uiqirovoked aggression by Germany. 
Bitter opposition in the French Chamber of 
Deputies to Premier Briand’s pioinises to mod- 
erate his attitude towaid Germany led to his 
supersession by the nationalistic Poincare. 
This change in the French government jmt an 
end tempoiarily to the chance of recementing 
Entente solidaiity and foreshadowed the mili- 
tary occuj»atioii of the Ruhr. At the Genoa 
Coiifeience Apr. 10-May 15, 1922, Lloyd Geoige 
proposed a 10-yeai Euiopean nonaggression 
compact, but the Fiench refused to accept this 
plan unless eveiy other Euiopean nation agreed 
to sign, unless Russia recognized all her existing 
boundaries during the 10-year jicnod, and unless 
France foi felted none of her rights for ciifoi ce- 
ment of the Versailles Treaty. Dining 1920- 
1921, France and Great Britain had diifted 
apart due to divergence of interests and policies, 
as regards German lejiaiations, Poland and 
relations with Russia, and Turkey and the Near 
Eastern settlement. In January, 1923, the 
Franco- Belgian seizure of the Ruhr fiiither 
undermined their lelations, and the cniente 
cordtale of 1904 had been definitely tiansfoimed 
into sus))icion and dislike, exacei bated not only 
by the abo\e-mentioned dilFerences on questions 
of policy but also by a keen rivaliv in aero- 
nautical expansion France, meanwhile, in an 
endeavor to stabilize the treaties of which she 
had been the most active and jKiweiful defender, 
had foiged a network of alliances with other 
European states. In July, 1920, a defensive 
alliance was concluded with Belgium; in Febru- 
ary, 1921, with Poland; and in 1924, with Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania. France, therefore, be- 
came the leading spirit in a system of European 
alliances maintaining standing armies aggre- 
gating nearly 2,000,000 men, and consecrated to 
the jneservation of the newly made peace treaties 
by force if necessary. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
mentioned in the articles, the following works 
will lie found of serxicc in this field: Morvat, 
Htfitorif of European Diplomacy IdVi-jdZJf ; 
Winston Churchill, The M'orld Cnitis JiflG-WlH; 
Baker, Woodrow Wilson avd World Settlement 
(3 vols , 1922); Baker, and Dodd, editors. The 
Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson (6 vols., 
1925-26) ; Seymour, editor, The Intimate Pa- 
pers of Colonel House (4 vols, 1927-28). 

Other phases of international post-war prob- 
lems are discussed under the following heads: 
League of Nations; Rei*aeations ; Labos 
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Organization, International; Mandates; 
Wahiuvuton Conference; Racial Minorities 
Treatieh. For national points of view, see the 
histoiy sections under the ai tides United 
States; Great Britain; France; Germany; 
Ki7ssia; Turkey; Austria, Hungary; etc. 
Detailed treatment of the territorial and politi- 
cal disjiutes that arose out of the making of the 
Peace and its application will be found under 
the following: Tyrol, German South; Burgen- 

LANl); FiUME-AdRIATIC CONTROVERSY, KlAGEN- 

furt; Thrace, Banat; Transylvania, Bes- 
sarabia; Bukovina, Silesia, Upper; Teschen, 
Zips, and Orava, Danzig; Ailenstein-Marien- 

WEKDEK; G ALICIA, V ILNA ; MeMEL; LiTTLE 

Entente; Saar Basin, Eupen, Malm^:dy, and 
Mobesnet; Limburg, Southern; Luxemburg; 
Schleswig; Bhineland; Dodecanese, Smyrna; 
Cilicia; Dardenelles and Bosporus Straits; 
Kurdistan; Shantung. See the ai tides 
Europe and Africa for a geneial presentation of 
the tenitniial readjuatincnts effected hy the War 
in these two continents. For ])reliininary discus- 
sions of ]>eace, see V\'ar, Diplomacy of the 

PEACH BOKEB. See Entomology, Eco- 
nomic 

PEABL, Raymond (1879- ). An Ameri- 

can biologist and statistician, hoin in Faimiiig- 
ton, N. H., and educated at Dartmouth and the 
Unnersity of Alidiigan lie taught at the 
latter and the University of IVnnsylvaiua until 
1907, when he leceivod the appoiiitunmt of bi- 
ologist and head of the department of the 
Maine Agi iciiltuial E\pe!inient Station. Tie re- 
signeil this position in 1918 to become profes- 
sor of biometry and vital statistics at the Johns 
Hopkins Uiiiveisity School ot Hygiene and 
Public Health In 192.‘1 lie was appointed ])io- 
fessoi of biology m the Medical Sdi<»ol and in 
1925 director of the Johns Hopkins Institute for 
Biological ncseardi. He also was made oflicial 
statistician of the uiiiveisity and eonsultant m 
vital statistics and epidemiology to the United 
States Public Health Service His imblished 
woiks comprise* Modes of /\*i search xti (iencites 
(1915) ; The Naiiou's Food (1920) ; The Biology 
of Death (1922); InUoducAion 1o Medical Jh- 
omettif and Btatisfies (1923); Btudies in 
Unman Biology (1921); The Biology of Popu- 
lation (howth (1925), Alchohol and hongerity 
(1926); To Begin lih (1927); The Bate of 
fjtving (1928). In collahoiation with Mitchell, 
he wiote the Referenoc flnndhook of Food Bta- 
tistirs. He is editor of the Quarterly Bcinew of 
Biology. 

PEAErSE, Arthur Sperry (1877- ), An 

Ameneaii zoologist, hoin at Crete, Nehr., and 
educated at the Uni vet si ty of Nebraska and 
at Harvard. He was Austin teaching fellow at 
Harvaid (1907-08); instnictoi in zoology 
(1909-10) and assistant ]»rofessor (1910-11) at 
the Umveisity (d Michigan ; assistant professor 
of zoology at the Uiiiveisity of the Plnli]»pine8 
for three months in 1911 ; and associate piofessor 
(1912-19) and professor of zoology (1919- 20) 
at the UniveiHity of Wisconsin. Alter 1927 he 
was a mem bet of the faculty, graduate depart- 
ment, Duke University, Durham, N C. Profes- 
sor Pearsc published ai tides on animal behavior, 
fishes, and ciustacea, as well as General Zoology 
(1917) ; Animal Ecology (1920). 

PEARSON, Ali'red John (1809- ). An 

American diplomat. He was born at Landskrona, 
Sweden, biouglit to Aineiica in infancy, and 
graduated at Bethany College, Lindsboig, lian. 


(1893). Receiving the Ph.D. degree at Yale 
(1890), he taught at Upsala College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and was later appointed professor of Ger- 
man at Drake University, Des Moines, Towa, 
in 1907. By appointment of the Goveinor of 
Iowa, he made a study of Germany’s public 
schools in 1911. President Coolidge named him 
as Minister to Poland m 1924 and to Finland in 
the following year. He is the autlior of Helps 
in the Hfttdy of English Classics (1901), The 
Rhine and Its Legends (1919) ; and The Moselle 
in JJistory and Legend (1919). 

PEARSON, Karl ( 1 857- ) . x\n English 
physicist and sociologist (see VoL. XVIII). His 
latei works include The Life and Letters of 
Francis Galton (1915-1924) and Tables for 
Btatisiirians (1914-1924). He edited Biome- 
tnka, vols. i-xx (1902-28), and Annals of 
Eugenics^ vols. i-iii (1925-28). 

PEAR THRIPS. See Entomouigy, Eco- 
nomic* 

PEEL, Kt. Hon. W’illiam Robert Wellks- 
lEY, Skc'ond VisC’ouNT (1867- ). All Eng- 

lish government oflicial, educated at Haiiow and 
Balliol College, Oxford. At liist a jouiiialist, 
he seived as a Unionist memliei of Parliament 
(1900-06 and 1909-12), enteiing the House of 
Loids on the death of his father in the latter 
year. He sat on the London Countv Couneil 
for many yeais (1900-01, 1907 10, ‘1913-19) , 
being its dial I man in 1914, and was leader of 
the Mniiiej])al Befoiin I’aitv (1908-10). He 
was diainiian of the Conmiittee on the Ik'ten- 
iioii of Neutial V'essels (1916), floint Secietaiy 
to the National Service Department (1917), 
Undei -Secretary of State for W’ai (1919-21), 
Chancelloi of the Duchy of laincastei and Min- 
istei ot Ti ails port (1921-22). Fioiii 1922 until 
the fall of the tVnisei v alive govei iiiiicnt in .lan- 
uary, 1924, and fioin Octobei, 1928, to ilune, 
1929, h(‘ was Secretaiy of State for India Be- 
tween his two teiuiies of this Secielaryship, he 
was Fiist CoininiHsioner of Woiks. He became a 
Privy Councilor in 1920 

PEGRAM, George Braxton (1870- ). 

An Ameiican jdiysicist, bom at Tiinity, N C, 
and educated at Tiinity College, Dniham, N , 
at Columbia Uiiiveisity, and at Beilin and Cam- 
bridge. In 1900 he became assistant in plivsics 
at CVilumhia, and in 1918 full professor and dean 
of the faculty of applied science. He was a 
magnetic observei with the United States (kiast 
and Geodetic Suivey (1902-06). Dr. Pegiam 
made original studies on tlie electi omagnetic 
theory and on radioactivity. 

PEGRAM, Henry (1862- ) A British 

sculptor, hoin in Jxmdoii and trained at the 
Royal Academy Schools. His principal woiks 
are “Death and the Prisoner”, “Ignis Fatuus,” 
bought for the Chantiey Bequest (1889) , sculp- 
ture on the eiitiaiice to the Imperial Institute 
(1891-92); “The Last Song,” gold medal, Dres- 
clen (1897); the gieat cainlelabia in St Paul’s 
Cathedral (1897); “A Sea Idyll” (1902); 
“Sibylla Fatidica,” bought for the Chantiey Be- 
quest (1904); “Chance” (19J3), the sculptuie 
for Oriel College; statue of Cecil Bhodes at Cape 
Town; monument to Edith Cavell erected at 
Norwich; the Cunard W’ar Memorial, Liverjiool; 
“Hylas” (1922); “Lux Mundi” (1920); and 
busis of Earl Jellicoe and Dean Inge (1928), 
He was made a member of the Royal Academy 
ill 1922. 

PEIPING. New name of Peking, former 
Capital of China. See China, under History* 
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PEIXOTTO, Ernkst Clutoed (1869- ). 

An American artist, born in San Francisco. 
He studied in Pans as a pupil of Benjamin 
Constant and Jules LofMivie at the Academic 
Julien. He spent much of his time in Europe 
writing and illustrating for American periodi- 
cals and during the World War directed the 
American Expeditions ly Forces* art-training 
centie at Bellevue, France, and was the official 
artist of the A. E. F. He was elected an associ- 
iite of the National Academy of Design (Ameri- 
ca) in H)19 and Chevalier of the I^egion of 
Honor (France) in 1921. He exhibited many 
pictiiies at tlie Pans Salon and in leading 
Ameiican galleiies. He executed mural friezes, 
was diiector of mural painting at the Beaux- 
Aits institute of Design, New York, 1910-26, 
and painted the mutuls in the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, New York (1927). His later books 
include iiy Italian l!<eas (1906); Through the 
French Provxnces (1910); Pacific Shores from 
Panama (lOl.*!); Our Hispanic Southwest 
(19 Hi), A Revolutionary Pilgrimage (1917); 
The Amciiean Front (1919) ; Through Spain and 
Poituqal (1922). 

PELLAGBA. The theoiy of a deficient diet 
as lesjioiisible for this disease was paitly ex- 
ploded by the discovery that, in Caliiornia and 
Ijouisiana, prosperous and well-noui ished people 
weie developing pellagia, but the o])inion is 
geneial that the disease is due to absence from 
the diet of some unknown vitaniin-like principle 
with othei unknown contiibutory factois Pel- 
lagia came into ])rominence in connection with 
the Mississippi Flood which called attention to 
the fact that in the inundated aiea it bad long 
been pre\aloiit Dining the yeai 1924, the 
number of cas(*s lejiorted had reached 20,000 with 
a moitality of 1020 and the estimate foi 1927, 
the yeai of the inundation, was up to 00,000 
cases w'ltb 2500 deaths. This increase w’as 
anticipated because, under the economic pres- 
sme of the inundation, the peojde WTie foiced 
more and more to subsist on a diet which ex- 
perience has shown is well calculated to foster 
the development of new cases, to wut, meal, pork, 
and molasses To oflset this deficiency diet, and 
111 the absence of ])roper dietetic ai tides, such 
as lean meat, poultry, fish, eggs, and milk, it 
has been believed that dried and killed yeast 
could readily be distributed among the candi- 
dates foi the disease if these could be induced 
to make use of it; for this substance apparently 
contains an unknown vitamin which suffices to 
prevent the malady. The prevalence of pellagra 
in this aiea is held to be due to the fact that the 
people wish to raise only cotton and hence do 
not glow truck-farm products and also ignore 
daily products and poultry, which forces them 
to depend on the few food staples sold in the 
stores See Food and Nutrition. 

PELLiS, Maurice (CfisAR Joseph) (1863- 
1924). A French soldier and diplomat, born at 
Doiiai. Tn 1913-14 he was commander of the 
auxiliary Moroccan troops and chief of staff of 
the troops of occupation of Morocco. Dining 
the World War, he commanded the brigade of 
Moroccan shariishooters, was maior general of 
the French Armies, was commander of the 153d 
Division and the 5th Army Corps. In January, 
1919, he was head of the French military mis- 
sion to Czechoslovakia, then becoming chief of 
the Flench general stafl*, and later commander- 
in-chief of the Czechoslovakian Army (1919-20). 
In the latter year, he was appointed French 


High-Commissioner in the Near East, where he 
endeavored to mediate peace between the Turks 
and the Greeks and the Turks and the Allies. 
He was a signer of the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923), and received decorations from many 
European nations. 

PELLET, John Jeremiah (1878- ). An 

American railway official. He was born at 
Anna, 111., and after a high-school course and 
some special work at the University of Illinois, 
entered the operating department of the Illinois 
(’ential Kailroad, working up to a superintcnd- 
ency and becoming general manager (1923-24) 
and vice president in charge of operation (1924- 
26). He was then made president of the Central 
of Georgia, the Illinois Central’s chief subsidi- 
ary (1926-28). In 1929 he was called to the 
presidency of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 

PELLIOT, Paul (1878- ). A 

French archseologist and Orientalist, born in 
Pans. In 1899 he was made a member of the 
Aiclueological Mission to hVench Jndo-Cbina 
He was in Peking duiing the Boxer upiising and 
in 1905 was named by the Minister of Education 
to head an archaeological expedition (1900-09) to 
Central Asia and China, to investigate traces 
of pre-Islarnic Buddhism in China At Tun- 
ehuk, in the Chinese Tiiikestan, Pelliot dis- 
covered the ruins of a Buddhist temple built in 
the Greco-Buddhist style, and from there he 
was directed to a monaster v at Tuen Huang, 
where he made an amazing find of some 15,000 
manusciipts and silk paintings. He returned 
with most of the manuscrijits, as well as othei 
objects of historical value, to Paris The col- 
lection of Chinese manuscripts which he organ- 
ized at the Bibliotheque Nationale was larger 
than any to lx* found in China pioper. The 
manuscripts, all of which date before the eleventh 
century, are in Chinese, Tibetan, and Sanskiit 
The French government rewarded Pelliot for his 
expedition by creating for him at the (College 
de Fiance a chair on the languages, histoiy, and 
arehopology of Central Asia (1911). In 1921 he 
was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions of 
the Institute. A catalogue and description of 
the findings of his expedition was published 
under the title. La Mission Pelhot en A sic Oen- 
tralCy 5 vols. (1914-21). He also wrote Un 
traite manichcen retrovve en ChinCy translated 
and annotated with E. C’havannes (1912); 
A propos dll Kcng Trhc T'ou (1913) ; Les grottes 
de Touen-Uouang (6 vols, 1914-24), he SAtra 
des causes et des effets dn hicti ct du maU edited 
and translated with R Gaiithiot (1920); and 
Jades archaiqucs de chine appartenant d M. C. 7\ 
Loo (1925) 

PENANG. See Straits Settlements 

PENNELL, Joseph (1860-1926). An Amer- 
ican etcher, illustrator, and author (see VoL. 
XVIll). His latei publications include Ptc- 
tures of War Work in America (1918) and 
Etchers and Etching (1919). With his wife, he 
edited The Whistler Journal (1921). {The Art 
of Whistler, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell with 
.loseph Pennell, was jmblished in 1928). He 
was chairman of the jury of the International 
Exhibition at Leipzig in 1914 and also at the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition in 1915, where he 
was awarded a commemorative medal. He won 
the Grand Prix in Florence in 1915 and was 
elected to the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters in 1922. In his later years, he con- 
ducted a wide and iiilluential propaganda for 
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better education in the graphic arts in the 
United States. See Joseph Pennell: an Account 
hy his Wife (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1926). 

PENNINGTON, Maey Engle (1872- ). 

An American chemist, born at Nashville, Tenn., 
and educated at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Yale. In 1898 she became director of the 
chemical laboratory of the Women's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, meanwhile serving as chief 
of the Philadelphia Chemical Laboratory. These 
positions she lesigiicd in order to accept the 
office of chief of the food research laboratory of 
the Bureau of Chemistry in Washington (1908), 
which she held until 1919, when she became 
manager of the research and development divi- 
sion of the American Balsa Company of New 
York (1919-23). Her original investigations 
pertained to the chemical, bacteriological, and 
histological study of flesh foods, as well as of 
milk, on which she published her results in the 
publications of the American Chemical Society, 
the Society of Biological Chemists, and other 
scientific organizations. 

PENNSYLVANIA The thirty-second State 
in size (45,126 square miles) and the second in 
population; capital, Ilarrislmig. The popula- 
tion increased from 7,065,111 in 1910 to 8,720,017 
in 1920, a gain of 13.8 per cent, estimated popu- 
lation, 1928, 9,854,000. The white population 
increased from 7,467,713 (1910) to 8,432,726 
(1920); Negro, from 193,919 to 284,568; native 
white, from 6,028,994 to 7,044,876. Foreign- 
bom whites decreased in number flora 1,438,719 
to 1,387,8,50. Both urban and rural populations 
increased, the formei from 4,630,()69 to 5,007,- 
815, the latter from 3,034,442 to 3,1 12,202. The 
growth of the principal cities was as follows* 
Philadelidiia, from 1,549,008 in 1910 to 1,823,- 
779 in 1920; Pittsburgh, 533,905 to 588,343; 
Scranton, 129,867 to 137,783; Beading, 96,071 
to 107,784; Erie, 06,525 to 93,372. See articles 
on these cities. 

Agriculture. Pennsylvania is one of the 
greatest of the Eastern States agi iculturally, 
but in common with nearly all the group, it has 
experienced a general decline in agriculture. 
The total act cage in farms, 18,586,832 in 1910, 
fell to 17,657,513 in 1920, or by 5 per cent, and 
farther to 16,296,408 in 1925. The number of 
farms decreased from 219,295 (1910) to 202,- 
250 (1920) and 200,443 (1925). The impioved 
land in farms totaled 11,847,719 in 1920. The 
percentage of total land area used for agri- 
cultural purposes decreased from 04.8 in 1910 
to 61.5 in 1920, and 56.8 in 1925. The total 
value of all faim propeity rose from $1,253,274,- 
862 in 1910 to $1,729,353,034, in 1920, or by 
38 per cent, but diminished to $1,460,702,270 in 
1925; the average value Yg** farm was $5715 
in 1910, $8551 in 1920, and $7287 in 1925. In 
interpreting these values, the inflation of the 
currency incident to the War is to lie taken into 
consideration. Of the total number of farms 
in 1925, 103,095 were operated by owners; 1791, 
by managers; and 34,957, by tenants. Tlie com- 
parative figures for 1910 were 164,229; 3961; 
and 51,105. White farmers in 1920 numbered 
201,799, of whom 187,277 were native and 14,- 
622, foreign born. The Negro farmers numbered 
461. Farms reported as under mortgage num- 
bered 48,498 in 1920; 38,787 in 1925. The 
total number of dairy cows was 1,049,703 in 
1920; 859,711 in 1925. “Beef” cows numbered 
67,440 in 1920; 43,561 in 1925; sheep, 608,711 


in 1920; 416,086 in 1925. There were 1,190,961 
swine in 1920; 734,465 in 1926. The estimated 
production of the principal farm crops in 1928 
was as follows; Corn, 60,037,000 bushels; wheat, 
17,171,000; oats, 34,678,000; rye, 1,596,000; 
potatoes, 31,980,000; buckwheat, 3,802,000; to- 
bacco, 49,580,000 pounds; and hay, 4,667,000 
tons. Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 

67.067.000 bushels; wheat, 21,862,000; oats, 35,- 
774,000; rye, 4,900,000; potatoes, 23,320,000; 
hay, 4,146,000 tons; and tobacco, 46,080,000 
pounds. The apple crop in 1928 was 8,460,000, 
peach crop, 1,867,000, bushels. 

Manufactures. Pennsylvania, ranking second 
among the States in agricultural importance, is 
surpassed only by New York. There were 77 
cities having more than 10,000 inhabitants in 
1920, which formed 60.8 per cent of the total 
population of the State and which reported 63.7 
per cent of the State’s manufactured pioducts in 
1919. There were 27,563 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State in 1909; 27,973 in 1919; 
17,298 in 1925; and 17,314 in 1927. Wage 
earners in nianufactoi les numbered 1,135,837 in 
1919; 999,400 in 1925, and 987,414 in 1927. 
Capital invested amounted to $2,749,005,975 in 
1909 and $6,177,729,908 in 1919. The value of 
products was $2,62(5.742,034 in 1909; it lose to 
$7,315,702,807 in 1919, falling to $6,901,702,098 
in 1925, and to $0,715,503,455 in 1927. The 
large increase in the value of products evidenced 
in 1919 was due partly to changes in economic 
conditions bi ought about by the War and can- 
not be pioperly used to measure the noinial 
growth of maiiutactuies during the war peiiod. 
Steel woiks and rolling mills, chief in point of 
value of product, had an output valued at 
$500,344,000 in 1909; at $1,296,412,000 in 1919; 
at $1,362,462,079 in 1925; at $1,012,297,360 in 
1927. 

Foundry and machine-shop products, an ex- 
tensive group of manufactures, amounted to 
$210,746,000 in 1909; to $233,616,000 in 1914; 
to $024,415,000 m 1919; and to $303,110,526 in 
1927. lion and steel blast-furnace pioduction 
attained $168,578,000 in 1909; $135,806,0(40 hi 
1914; $311,080,000 in 1919; and $244,501,253 
in 1927. The Bhipbuilding and boatbuilding out- 
put in 1919 was $237,325,000, but later declined 
greatly, amounting to $19,537,964 in 1927. The 
oxtiaordinary increase in the output of the shi])- 
building industry from 1914 to 1919 was due 
to the War. Silk manufactuies totaled $329,- 
121,498 in 1925 and $300,524,028 in 1927. The 
most im])ortant manufacturing cities of the State 
are Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Heading. In 
Philadelphia, there weic 8375 manufactui ing es- 
tablishments with a pioduct valued at $743,- 

720.000 in 1909; 9004, with $1,990,481 in 1919; 
products in 1925 reached $1,937,415,000. In 
Pittsburgh, there were 1658 establishments with 
$243,392,000 in 1909; 1875, with $614,727,000 in 
1919; the 1925 , products attained $518,964,000. 
Similar figures for Heading are 482, with $51,- 

135.000 in 1909; 527, with $141,661,000 in 1919, 
products reached $132,405,000 in 1925. Other 
manufacturing cities are Allentown, Altoona, 
Bethlehem, Erie, Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre. 

Mining. Pennsylvania, in point of value of 
products, is the most important of the mineral- 
producing States. In the order of their impor- 
tance, these products are coal, cement, clay prod- 
ucts, and natuial gas. Petroleum, of which 
the State was the original and for many years 
the chief producer, lost importance through the 
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gradual exhauatioii of the wells and the discov- 
ery of largo aieaa of ])etroleum land in other 
States. Poiinsylvaiiia is the only State which 
pioduces the oonimercial domestic anthracite. 
At the same time, this State leads in soft-coal 
output. The progiess of the coal-mining in- 
dustry subsequent to 1014 is indicated by the 
following ])roduetion figuies (1914) bituminous, 
147,08;1,204 net tons valued at $159,000,296; 
anthracite, 90,821,507 net tons valued at $188,- 
181,300; (1015) bituminous, 157,955,137, $167,- 
419,705; anthracite, 88,995,061, $184,653,498; 
(1016) bituminous, 170,205,424, $221,685,175; 
anthracite, 87,578,403, $202,000,561; (1017) bi- 
tuminous, 172,448,142, $421,268,808; anthracite, 
99,611 ,81 1 , $283,650,723 , (1018) bituminous, 

178,550,741 $463,150,736; anthracite, 08,826,084, 
$336,480,347, (1920) bituminous, 170,607,847, 

$642,630,000; anthracite, 80,598,240, $434,252,- 
198; (1921) bituminous, 116,013,942, $322,- 

538,300; anthracite, 90,473,451, $452,304,003; 
(1026) bitiiniiiious 153,041,638 net tons, $325,- 

61 8.000, anthiacite 84,437,452, $474,164,252. In 
1028 the total production of anthiacite was 75,- 
348,060 tons, valued at $393,638,000, and of 
bitiiniinouK, 131,202,163 tons, valued at $240,- 

895.000, The gieatly inci eased value of bitumi- 
nous coal about 1020 Avas due paitly to eoiiditions 
arising from the eoal-minei s’ strikes and partly 
to the inilatidn of the cuireney In shijimentH 
of Poitland eemciit, Pennsylvania ratik.s first 
among the States, with 25,985,106 hai rels valued 
at $20,044,787 in 1014, 28,748,546 bands, $27,- 
915,208 in 1016; 22,238,680 bauds, $33,600,956 
ill 1018, 27,662,116 bairels, $52,632,082 in 1020, 
41,305,604 ban els, $70,437,218 m 1026 The pro- 
du(‘tiuii of petioleiiiii duiing tins peiiod averaged 
about 8,000,000 ban els per year In 1014 it 
was 8,170,335 banels; 1018,' 7,407,812, 1920, 

7.438.000, 1022, 7,425,000, 1026, 8,061,000 In 
addition to the minerals noted alxive, the State 
produces large quantities of day products, natu- 
ral gas and natutal-gas gasoline, sand and 
gravel, and stone The total value of the mineral 
])iuduets in 1027 was .$030,603,474, compared 
with $1,314,322,585 in 1020, $018,048,917 in 
1010; $070,245,008 in 1018, and $452,824,034 in 
1014 

Education. In many respects, the laws under 
whidi the school system was administered 
remained until lecent years iiiisatisfactoiy. 
To remedy this condition, the Legislature 
of 1021 ])rovided for the raising of the 
standard qualifications of teachers, established 
higher salaiies; added to the support of the 
normal schools; increased the length of the 
school term, especially in fourth-class districts; 
reenforced compulsory school attendance; es- 
tablished State aid to local communities for 
the maintenance of t!ew and higher standards; 
established a budget system in every school dis- 
trict, encouraged the consolidation of rural 
schools; and centralized and iiiiihed State school 
administration, creating the State Council of 
Education. One of the best evidences of the re- 
sults was the remarkable response of the teachers 
to the new demands for im])ioved qualiOeations. 
The riuiiibei of pupils in the State in 1013-14 
was 1,401,325. The enrollment in 1925-26 was 
1,849,1 63; of this number, 1,581,767 were enrolled 
in the kindergarten and elementary scliools, and 
267,306 were enrolled in the high schools. The 
total cxpeiidituies for public day schools in 
1925-26 were: current, $137,554,666; outlays for 
buildings, sites, or equipment, $32,088,623. The 


percentage of illitciacy in the State decreased 
from 7.3 in 1910 to 6 in 1920, among the native 
white population, fium 1.8 to 1 ; among the 
foreign-born white, from 20 8 to 20.1 , and among 
the Negro population, from 11 to 7.3. 

Finance. State expeiidituies in the year 
ended May 31, 1927, as reported by the U, S. 
Department of Commerce, wci e . for maintenance 
and opeiation* of goveinmental departments, 
$82,222,896 (of which $23,658,223 was aid to 
local education) ; for conducting public-service 
cnterpiises, $78,079; for iriteiest on debt, 
$4,103,911; for peimaneiit impiovements, $30,- 
709,012, total, $117,113,898 (of which $37,067,- 
816 was for highways, $11,850,441 being for 
maintenance and $26,117,375 for construction). 
Revenues weie $130,038,414, Of this, special 
taxes formed 40 9 jier cent , departmental earn- 
ings and charges foi officers’ services, 7 2 per 
cent, sales of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 
39 8 per cent. No general property tax was 
levied by the State. Net State funded debt on 
May 31, 1027, was $92,400,007; all but a 
relatively small part of the total was in highway 
bonds. 

Political and Other Events. Pennsylvania 
has remained strongly Republican throughout the 
political V leissitudes of recent years. In 1914 
Martin C. Rrumbaugh, Republican, was elected 
goveiiioi. Tlie Repii 1)1 lean candidate for re- 
idection to the Senate, Boies l^entose, likewise 
won 111 1016 Philandei C Knox, Rejiublican, 
'^as elected to the United States Senate. In 
the piesidcntial election that veai, Hughes re- 
ceived 703,823 votes, Wilson, 521,784. The 1917 
niunicipal piimaiy elections in Philadelphia and 
Pittsbuigh were marked by factional bitteniess 
In 1918 William Carneiun Spioiil, Hepiibliean, 
was elected governor, together with the entire 
State ticket ot that ])aity. Tn 1020 Boies Pen- 
rose was reelected to the Senate, with 1,067,089 
votes. In the presidential voting, llarding re- 
ceived 1,218,216 votes; Cox, 503,813. Piesideiit 
Raiding aj)]>ointed two Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans to cabinet ]) 08 itioiis. They w^ere Andrew 
W. Mellon. Secrelarv of the Tieasuiy, and 
flames J. Davis, Seeretaiy of T-<abor. Senator 
Knox died suddenly in October, 1921, and Wil- 
liam E. Clow of Uiiioiitown was named to suc- 
ceed him. Senator Peniose, the recognized 
leader of the State Republican oigaiiization, 
died at tlie end of the yeai Oeorge Wharton 
Pepper was appointed to his place In August, 
1022, Senator Crow died He was succeeded by 
David Aiken Rwd of Pittsburgh. GifTord 
Pinehot was elected governor in 1022 over John 
A. McSparian, Demoeint, head of the State 
<1 range. Senators Pepjier and Reed were elected 
at the same time. In 1023 Governor Pinehot 
was largely instiuinental in averting a threat- 
ened anthraeite-coal-miners’ strike. Tn the 
spring election of 1924, the people approved a 
constitutional amendment providing an ad- 
ditional $50,000,000 bond issue for roads. In 
June, 1924, W. Harry Baker was reelected 
chairman of the Republican State Committee 
without opposition, while Joseph F. Guffey, after 
a bitter fight, seized control of the Democratic 
organization in spite of opposition. 

The popular vote of 1023 had approved a con- 
stitutional amendment setting at $100,000,000, 
ill all, the amount that the State might issue in 
road bonds, exeejited from the general debt 
restriction. When the whole amount had been 
issued aud a part redeemed, the State sought to 
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put out new road bonds up to the $100,000,008 
limit, but the State Supreme Court held, July 
2, 1928, that the amendment of 1923 provided 
only for an original issue to that limit, not for 
a perpetual borrowing capacity. 

An effort was made in Philadelphia to reform 
the police and clean up the city by putting 
Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, U.S.M.C., 
in charge of the Department of Public Safety, 
1924-25. The presidential vote in 1924 was: 
Coolidge, 1,401,481; Davis, 409,192; La Fol- 
lette 307,567. John S Fisher, Republican, was 
elected governor in 1920. William S. Vare, Gov- 
ernor Pincliot, and Senatoi Pepper sought the 
Republican nomination for Senator in 1926, and 
all spent great sums in the primary campaign. 
Vare won the nomination and was elected, hut 
W. B Wilson, Democratic candidate, charged 
election frauds and contested the result. The 
United States Senate in 1927 failed to admit 
Vare and commenced an investigation of his 
case that continued in 1928. A strike in the 
anthracite mining industry in 1926 lasted for 
more than five months, caused wage losses of 
about $150,000,000, and involved some 158,000 
workers in considerable hardship. It ended in 
an arbitration of wages, A bituminous miners* 
strike in 1927 was calamitous for the workers, 
many of whom were compelled not only to 
abandon the old wage scale hut to revert to the 
open-shop system in 1928. The industry having 
been overmanned, many lost employment In 
1928 the piesidential vote was* Hoover, 2,055^ 
382; Smith, 1,067,586. At Philadelphia, the 
Sesquieentennial Exposition commemorating the 
Declaration of Independence was held in 
1926, the City of Philadelphia meeting some 
$17,000,000 of costs involved 

Legislation. The Lt*gialature of 1916 ap- 
proved a icsolution for a State constitutional 
amendment providing foi woman suffrage, which 
was latei rejected by popular vote. In 1917 a 
direct inlieiita nee-tax law was passed. As a war 
measure, a State council of defense was created 
and $5,000,000 provided for it. In 1921 bitter 
opposition developed to a legislative progi amine 
proposed by (loveinor Sproul On Apiil 25, his 
suppoiters lielil a luinp session, ousted the 
Siieakei, elected another in his place, and passed 
all admin istiatioii nieasuies. These included 
taxes on antbraeite and gasoline, a measure re- 
pealing iionpuTtisan election laws in Pittsburgh 
and Seianton, and a bill creating a State depait- 
ment of public wolfaie. The 1923 T-^gislature 
passed a modified old age pension bill, approve<l 
a ineasuie ]uovidnig for a constitutionl eoiiven- 
timi in 1926. subieet to the appioval of the 
voters, and favored a constitutional amendment 
providing a $35,000,000 bond issue for a soldiers* 
bonus, wdiieh had been approved also by the 
1921 Legislatuie. The gasoline tax was in- 
creased and a small tax placed on piofits. An 
exterisne leorganization of the State govern- 
ment, pio]>osed by Governor Pinebot, was 
adopted In 1924 the State Supreme Court 
ruled that owing to technical defects the pro- 
posed soldiers’-bonns amendment could not be 
submitted to tlie people. In July, 1924, the 
Daupliin County Court held the old-age pensiou 
bill iineonstitiitional. Aii enactment of 1924 
made the altei native penalties of death and life 
imprisonment for first degree murder discretion- 
ary with court or jury. Governor Pinchot in 
1926 called two special sessions to enact exten- 
sive changes in the election law and a pro- 


gramme of State-directed coal and water-power 
development, but disagreed with the Legislature 
in both matters, so that his programme fell, A 
commission to study election reform was created 
in 1927; a State mothers*-aid bill was enacted. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Univebsity of. A iion- 
sectarian institution of higher education located 
at Philadelphia, Pa., founded in 1740 and devel- 
oped by Benjamin Franklin. During the peiiod 
from 1914 to 1928, the student enrollment in 
regular courses increased from 2245 to 14,047, 
the faculty from 241 to 1350 members, including 
admiiiistrati\ e offioors and researcli workers, anil 
the library from 75,000 to 675,000 volumes The 
development of the university during this penod 
is indicated by the establishment ot the follow- 
ing separate schools, each with its own dean or 
director* (1) school of education, established in 
1914; (2) graduate school of medicine, formed 
in 1919 by merger witli the university of the 
Medieo-f3iiriiigieal College and Hospital and the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic Hospital and the College 
for Graduates in Medicine, (3) school of hy- 
giene and public health, do\ eloped in 1920 fiom 
the former laboratory ot hygiene; (4) the 
school of fine aits, formed in 1920 by merger 
of the former separate departments of ninsic and 
architecture; (5) the Moore School of Electrical 
Engineei ing, established in 1923 by merger of 
courses in elecincal enjiineenng with the school 
of eleetrieal eiigineeuiig jirovided for in the 
will of the late Alfred Killer Moore The endow- 
ment available for tins school was $1,600,000 
Other devclo])rnents were the reconstruction of 
the athletic stadium on Franklin Field in 1926, 
which had a seating capacit.v of ajqrrox'imntely 
80,000, an indiwn* stailiiim, called the Palestra, 
seating 10,000, a new gyiiinasiuni with sw’im- 
ming pool; and an auditorium seating 2500. 

Among tlie gifts received during the period 
were* $400,000 from the estate of Dr. J William 
White to establish the White jiiofessoiship of 
surgical research, ,$.500 000 fioin Helen T Massey 
to increase salaries of taculty members in the 
college; $549,736 Irom the estate of William B. 
Irvine to coiistiuet an anditorinrn; $] 13,518 from 
the estate of Ahraham S. W olf , through the gen- 
erosity of !Minarii 11. Wolf, for a ward in the 
University Hos}>ital, $250,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation for rcseaieli in medicine , $500,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. lleiiiy Fliipps for the endow- 
ment of the Phipps Institute, ,$100,000 from Mis. 
Marv A Sliaipe for the endowinent of the Shai])o 
Memoiial Gallery Fund in the University Mu- 
seum Building, elected and endowed by means of 
another gift amounting to $1 00,000 fiom Eldiidge 
R. Johnson; $150,000 fiom the estate of tlie 
late Miss Nina L(*a for the estublislmieiit of the 
Henry Chailes Lea Professoi ship of History; a 
bequest under the will iff the late Craig D. 
Ritchie of $106,000, $21,000 of w^hich is foi en- 
dowment of the library; $100,000 from Col. 
Louis J. Kolb to establish the Kolb Foundation 
for the Treatment of Cancer; $125,000 for medi- 
cal research; $1,000,000 to establish a foundation 
for the advancement of medical science and pio- 
motion of education in the liberal arts, from 
Edward B. Robinette. $700,000 from the estate 
of Charles Lcnning in aid of instruction in theo- 
retical and practical mechanics and to provide 
free scholarships. In addition to buildings men- 
tioned in these gifts and In^quests, other additions 
to the physical plant included the J. William 
White Surgical Pavilion; a maternity building 
for the University Hospital; a new Graduate 
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School Hospital; an anatomical wing for the 
medical laboratories; a new wing for the Uni- 
versity Mnsenm and the F. S. Mcllhenny Dormi- 
tory. The productive funds of the university in 
1928 were $13,916,495 91. In 1927 administra- 
tive changes were made 111 the university organ- 
ization which included the addition of several 
vice provosts each in charge of a distinctive 
function, all assisting the head of the institu- 
tion. Frovost, Josiah 11. Penniman, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., LU.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. A 

non sectarian, coeducational institution at State 
College, Centie County, Pa., founded in 1859. 
The student enrollment of the college increased 
from 2245 in 1914 to 4069 in the fall of 19*28, 
not including 2786 students in the siimnier ses- 
sion of that year. Tn the same pciiod, the faculty 
inci eased from 241 to 525 members, including 
the evteiision staff, and the library from 7500 to 
108,500 Mduincs. A grouj) of four laige engineer- 
ing buildings was completed in tlijs period in 
addition to a inechaiiKal engineering building 
liniMhed in 1920. A lesidence hall foi men and a 
beet-cattle barn weie completed in 192.3, and an 
18-hole golf course was laid out. Farm land hold- 
ings weie increased to 2000 acres and the campus 
j)io{)(‘i to 200 acres A giadua'te school was 
autlioiized in 1022 and a school of education 
w as created in 1 923 A lai gc stoi age building was 
com[detcd in 1927 and a further building pro- 
gramme was begun, including plans for an in- 
tirniary, a g.\mnaMuni, a sh(‘(‘p barn, a veterinary 
hospital, a jioultry-hrooder house, an addition to 
the dairy barn, and a vv inter -sports park. Other 
units under construction in 1028 imduded those 
for engineering, chernistiy, biology, agiicultuial 
departments, and a students’ union. Ihoductive 
funds of the college amounted to $517,000 in 
1928 and the annual income to $3,499,453 33. In 
1927 Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D., succeeded John 
Martin Thomas, D D., LL.D , as president. 

PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY MU- 
SEUM. See Km*lor\iton. 

PENOLOGY. An outstanding event in penol- 
ogy in the ])eiiod following 1914, was tho 
extension of the jilan of inmate aelf-go\er’nnieiit 
to prisons for male adults. This plan was not 
of sentimental origin, as some critics have 
charged, but was based on the therapeutic prin- 
ciple that to reform law-hreakers it is wise to 
hold them during confinement in a social mthcu 
similar to that into which they will later be 
(liseliaiged, and fiiither to give them an op- 
jroitunity to use, under such limits as restraint 
imposes, those faculties or qualities of self- 
reliance, initiative, judgment, and responsibility 
which 1101 mal life ie<|iiiies. As such, it is op- 
])osod to the traditional system of autocratic 
discipline or rule 111 piisons, by which substan- 
tially every movement of the prisoner’s day is 
fixed for him. Self-government had lieen a 
feature of the George Junior Republic, founded 
by William R. (^coige at Freoville, N. Y., in 
1895, and in 1912 Calvin Derrick had adapted 
the plan to the State Reformatory at lone, Calif. 
4’he first extension of the idea to adult male 
prisoners was made at tin* New York State 
Prison at Aubiiin, N. Y., in 1914, under the un- 
official inspiration and guidance of Thomas Mott 
Osboine, who later in the same year became 
warden of Sing Sing, another prison for con- 
firmed male offenders in the same State, and 
incorporated the plan there. In both instances, 
the self-governing body was named the Mutual 


Welfare League. Each incoming prisoner be- 
came a participant in the self-governing activ- 
ities and could be expelled by the members. 
Later, Osborne put the plan into effect at the 
United States Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 
N. H., where he was commandant for two years. 

The period under review saw a serious pre- 
occupation with the status of the prisoner as a 
problem in behavior. In general, actual treat- 
ment in penal and correctional institutions may 
be said to have responded slightly to the doctrine 
that, since all prisoners, except those who are 
executed or actually confined for life, aic ulti- 
mately restored to society, they should be so 
treated as to make them better nieinbers of 
society This has led, with other things, to an 
agitation foi more vital education and a more 
educative vocational life Faim prisons on wide 
acreage have been established in several States, 
and 11101 e caieful assignment of prisoners to 
work has been made 111 some piisons. The 
principles of the indeterminate sentence, pro- 
bation, suspended sentence (especially for first 
offeiideis), separate or juvenile courts for chil- 
dren, and paiole or after-care attention for re- 
leased prisoners were accepted to a somewliat 
greater extent by judges, lawmakers, and prison 
officials, jirobation was slightly extended to 
adult oirendois. The county jail, in which both 
sentenced juisoiieis and peisons merely awaiting 
trial weic coniiiionly kept, was incieasingly seen 
ill a had light, although little actual attempt 
was made to iriipiove it or to alter its function. 

Problems of penology attracted increased at- 
tentuHi in 192f) on acwuint of outbieaks and 
violence on the j>ait of piisoiieis at Daiinemora 
and Anhui 11 piisons in Now ^'ork State and at 
the Fedeial Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. 
(hei crowding was assigned as a leading cause, 
but it was appaicnt that there were deejiei- 
seaied pi obi cm s. 

Crime. In the post-war peiiod and particu- 
larly in the years following 1924, the picvalence 
of Clime in our laige cities became one of the out- 
standing jiuhlic quebiions and, with prohibition, 
occupied first place 111 the public attention. In 
the beginning, there was much talk of crime 
waves and alarmists who urged all soits of hor- 
lendons pioposals were given seiious heed, but 
as the debate and study took moic elaborate 
turns, it became a])parcnt that strong-arm 
measures were no remedy. The activities of 
seiious students disclosed the following state of 
affairs the country was in no position to talk 
of the increase or decrease of ciime because 
there existed no body of compaiable statistics; 
criminals appealed to be younger; they no 
longer ojieiated 111 gangs to iieaily the same ex- 
tent as foimeily, police systems were in many 
instances inadequate; punisliment appeared to 
be* no deterient; the death penalty was incieas- 
ingly being attacked; not enough attention liad 
been paid to the preventive aspects of crime or 
to the aid that might be obtained from medicine 
and psychiatry 

The w'hole discussion was of the utmost im- 
portance hecaiise it concentrated attention on 
the inadequate judicial procedure, on the whole 
theory of punishment, and on the inadequate 
study" of the field of behavior. What weie the 
causes of crime? There was a great variety of 
reasons suggested, some negligible, some show- 
ing a profound study of the question. Silas H. 
Strawn, president of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, in 1928 in his piesidential address before 
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that body, gave the following list as having 
helped in the increase of crime: 1. Prohibition 
and the inadequacy of the enforcement machinery, 
which encouraged bootlegging, “hi-jackmg,” etc. 
2. The development of hard roads and automo- 
biles, making get-aways easy. 3. Increased 
wealth, making the purchase of automobiles and 
firearms possible. 4. Organized crime, making 
possible the alliance between criminals and cor- 
rupt politicians. 5. Delay in apprehending 
criminals and meting out justice. 6. Indiffer- 
ence of citizens to their duties as juiymen. 7. 
Unrestricted sale of firearms. Other causes 
cited were the following the wide poweis of 
parole boards and the use of the indeterminate 
sentence; the coddling of prisoners; the failure 
of educational authorities to preoccujiy them- 
selves with pre-delinquents; the failure of public 
authority to avail itself of the contributions of 
medicine and psychiatry. 

Real effoits were made by at least two organ- 
izations to get at the loots of crime. In 1925 
theie was cieatcd the National Crime Commis- 
sion for the purpose of assembling statistics, 
preparing a preventive progi amine, and repoit- 
ing the defects existent in the administration of 
justice F. Trubee Davison was the fust chair- 
man ' of the commission and he was succeeded 
by Newton D. Baker in 1928. Dining 1920-28, 
VRiious sub-committees of the commission pub- 
lished reports on a variety of hub|ects. The 
commission’s inquiry into “Criminal Piocediire 
and Judicial Administiation” led to the issuance 
of 20 recommendations among which WTie the 
following* paioles should be tightened; public 
defenders should be establishe<l; the IVleral 
goveininent should restrict the sale of fiiearms. 
In 1928 leports were issued on the status of the 
insanity plea with particular regard to the sus- 
ceptibilities of jurymen, on the inefficiency of 
police systems, and on the jiromineiit r61e being 
played by the “fence” in crime. 

At its 1927 conference, the commission showed 
that its attitude was largely conservative and 
traditional. It defended the seventy of punish- 
ment, showed it believed that ])iinishmeut w^as a 
deterrent, and w’arned the public against ovei- 
sentimentalizing of the criminal. The New 
York State Crime Commission also sought to 
learn more about the reasons for the prevalence 
of crime. As a lesult of initial investigations 
under Senator Baumes, it brought in a series of 
measuies that was adopted by the New York 
Legislature in 102fi 

These laws weie concerned for the most part 
with making punishment more drastic. For ex- 
ample, the so-called Baumes Laws raised the 
minimum term foi burglaiy to 15 years, mo<lified 
the systems of convict paiole and commutation 
of sentence, and made it obligatory upon all 
judges to sentence to life imprisonment all of- 
fenders guilty of a fourth felony. In all, 25 such 
measures were passed. Other States, persuaded 
that severe jiunishments w'ere deterieiits, passed 
similar statutes States to follow the example 
of New York weie North Dakota, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, California, New Jersey, Vermont, and 
South Dakota. During 1927-29, sub-committces 
of the New York State Crime Commission con- 
tinued to sit and the commission issued a variety 
of useful reports on various aspects of crime 
including studies of penal institutions, vo- 
cational theiapy among prisoneis, the place of 
the county jail, truancy and juvenile delin- 
quency, etc. It should be reported that, after 


1926, the New York Legislature refused to 
render more severe the State criminal code. 

Much attention was given during the period 
to the place of psychiatry in crime. Massa- 
chusetts passed the so-called Briggs Law which 
created a board of psychiatrists who weie to act 
as friends of the court. These physicians were 
to examine individuals indicted for capital of- 
fenses or second offenders of felonies, and to 
advise the court on the question of sanity. 
Colorado enacted a somewhat similar statute. 
In 1927 Governor Alfied E. Smith of New York 
uiged the passage of legislation which would 
permit scientific examination of criminals and 
even take the power of sentence out of the hands 
of the court, these functions to be administered 
by a board of psychiatiists. 

Throughout the country generally, little 
thought had yet been given to the medical 
aspects of ciime. Out of 1108 courts answering 
to an inquiry, only 110 leportcd some regular 
psychiatric service and out of 259 penal institu- 
tions leporting, only 29 declared that they had 
full-time psychiatrists on their staffs. This de- 
ploiable state of affaiis existed despite the fact 
that psychiatry had definitely demonstrated its 
usefulness in classif^Ving prisoneis, i.e , singling 
out those for probation, indicating those who 
needed confinement in institiilions for mental 
defectives, etc. Chief Justice Benjamin N. Cai- 
dozo, of the New Voik Court of Appeals, lent 
the juestige of his name to the demand for a 
psychiatiic approach when, in 1928, he declared 
that the work of biochemists, behaviorists, psy- 
cbiatiihts, and penologists must tiansfonn the 
system of punishment and that the death penalty 
would seem to the next geneiation “an anachro- 
nism too discordant to be suffeied.” 

It 18 apparent that the subject was largely 
a speculative one and this w’as due to the non- 
existence of statistics on ciinie. Students 
pointed out. 1. Theie was no central agency 
for the collection of crime statistics. 2. Theie 
existed no classifiiation of crime to permit of 
the comparison of such statistics as local agencies 
might compile. 3. There weie no coinjielent ex- 
perts at work to collate inqioitant data (wnth 
jierhaps one exception). To improve this situ- 
ation, the National Crime Commission made the 
following concrete pio]>osal8 in 1927: 1. The 
establishment by each State of a bureau of crimi- 
nal statistics and a bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation. 2. The use, as Fedeial clearing houses, 
of the Bureau of Census and the Bureau of 
Identification of the Dejiaitmeiit of Justice. Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, during the period under 
review, published the only intelligent statistics 
relating to crime and these were concerned only 
with homicides committed in a large number of 
cities with whose police authorities he was able 
to establish contacts. For the year 1927, tor 
example, he found that a total of 12,000 murders 
had been committed, making a rate of 101 per 
million of the population. In 1928 the rate 
was the same. This rate was double that of 
the year 1900. In 1928, Detroit, among the 
larger cities, occupied the first place on the 
basis of homicidal deaths in relation to popu- 
lation. The Detroit rate per 100,000 of the 
population was 16 5; the Chicago rate was 15.8; 
Cleveland, 13.3; Philadeljihia, 8.8; New York, 
6.7 ; Los Angeles, 4.7. The Chicago rate had 
increased from 14.1 in 1927 to 15.8 in 1928. In 
other words, murders in Chicago weie about 50 
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per cent greater than the average for the coun- 
try as a whole. Interestingly enough, the mur- 
der rates of Southern cities were very much 
higher. In 10 Southern cities, the range of 
rates was from 00.5 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion in Memphis to 25.9 in New Orleans. In 
the 10 cities of Memphis, Birmingham, Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta, Little Kock, Macon, Savannah, 
Nashville, Houston, and New Orleans, 731 homi- 
cides had been committed during 1928, or a 
rate of 38.0 for their combined populations. 

What Dr. Hoflnian says about these Southern 
cities is interesting: “The ten cities are all lo- 
cated in States in which the death penalty is 
enforced with a fair degree of rigorous impar- 
tiality, but they are likewise located in States 
where the gun-carrying habit is common and 
the sale of iirearms and ammunition is practi- 
cally uniestricted. About three-fourths of all 
the deaths from homicide in Southern States 
are due to firearms.” Dr. IlofTman suggests 
control in the traflic of firearms and elimination 
of the death penalty for murder. Of the death 
penalty, he says: “The deatli penalty, rather 
to the contrary, acts as a deteircnt to swift 
and adequate justice, imposes heavy bin dens upon 
the taxpayers as the result of long trials, fosters 
sensationalism of the worst possible type, and 
stains the civilization of those who enforce it.” 

The only other statistics available were those 
of the Federal census of prisoners in Federal 
and State prisons, but these were for 1923. 
They showed a decline in commitments of one- 
third for each 100,000 of the population, as com- 
paied with the year 1910, the latio of commit- 
ments per 100,000 of the jiopulation in 1923 
being 325.1 and in 1010, 521.7. In 1923 there 
weie 357,493 commitments, as compared with 
479,787 m 1910. 

Tn the spring of 1919, President Hoover took 
official notice of the crime situation when he ap- 
pointed the Law Fnfoi cement Commission to 
study the mattei conipi ehcnsively and to prepare 
suitable recommendations 

PENSIONS. See Labor Legislation ; Moth- 
ers’ Pensions; Old-age Pensions; Social In- 
surance; United States 

PEPPER, Oeorge Wharton (1867- ). 

An American legislator (see Vol. XVTTT). In 
1914 he paitici]>ated in the movement for na- 
tional prepaiediiess During the World w'ar, he 
was chairman of the Pennsylvania Council of Na- 
tional Defense and in 1920-21 a member of the 
Commission on Constitutional Revision of Penn- 
sylvania. Following the death of Senator Pen- 
rose, he was appointed by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to succeed Penrose and held office 
until ‘after the popular election in November, 
1 922, when he was elected for the term ending in 
1927 In June, 1922, he was chosen a member of 
tbe Republican National Committee to succeed 
Senator Penrose. On taking his seat in the Sen- 
ate, he assumed a prominent place in the debates 
and work of that body. In 1926 he entered a 
piimary race for renomination which was hotly 
contested by Governor Pinchot and W. S. Vare. 
Each of the contestants spent large sums of money 
in the campaign and in the end Vare w’as suc- 
cessful. lie wrote Men and Issues (1924). 

PERAK. See Malay States, Federated. 

PERCEPTION. The problem of perception 
has been the stumbling block of scientific psy- 
chology ever since its inception. The reason 
for this is quite simple. Positive science has 
always been committed to the atomistic analy- 


sis and to the mechanistic explanation in gen- 
eral. In the physical sciences, the perception 
of objects, i.e., the perception of unities over 
and above the conglomeration of atomic ele- 
ments, was always taken for granted; but psy- 
chology, so far from avoiding this problem, 
attempted to deal with it by the orthodox method 
of atomic divisions. Metaphysically, the task 
was c*oni plicated by the relation of body and 
mind, or matter and consciousness. At the very 
outset of modem science, the paradox(>s of 
Descartes’s mechanistic dualism had become ap- 
parent to every reliective thinker, and not even 
Leibnitz’s ingenious hypothesis of preestab- 
lished haimoiiy could bolster up the belief in 
a strict causal correspondence between physical 
and mental events. The psychological analysis 
of Locke, Beikeley, and Hume had later trans- 
formed the problem, and when nineteenth- 
century psychology took the field, it had the 
great advantage over the Cartesians of coupling 
an imjiroved physiological technique with a more 
refined method of psychological inti ospection. 
Withal, it was committed to psychophysical 
parallelism and, although this doctrine was dis- 
credite<l philosojihically, it seemed to impose 
itself scientifically by the very necessities of 
experimentation. 

The orthodox method of explaining perception 
W’as to sjdit up the problem into sensation, 
image, memoiy, association, and attention. The 
sensation w’as a unit element of psychological 
experience corresjionding to a specific physical 
stimulus. As tlie sensation fades out of con- 
scioiisnchs, it becomes a jiotential image, for 
the stimulus leaves a residue in the nervous 
system w’hich is cajiablc of arousing a faint 
cojiy of the oi igiiial sensation. Since each sen- 
sation loaves behind it a separate residuum, there 
IS a vast numlier of such residua in memory, 
each of which may be separately aroused, thus 
allow’ing for a certain independence of the 
original aiiangemeiit in wdiich the sensations 
were expei lonced. At this point, the doctrine 
of association is inv’oked to proMde an ad hoc 
explanation for the selection of certain inem- 
oiies on the occasion of a particular stimulus 
instead of any otheis. The doctrine of associa- 
tion dates back to Aiistotle and the reason for 
its long life is its ambiguous meaning, express- 
ing, ns it does, both a dynamic piocess and a 
static law of memory. Accoiding to the doc- 
trine, sensations or images tend to call up mem- 
ory images which are similar to, or which have 
once been exiierienced in, sjiatial or temporal con- 
tiguity w’itli the ])resent sensations or images. 
All attemjits on tlie pint of modern psycholo- 
gists to reduce similarity to spatio-temporal 
contiguity vihich could be measured quantita- 
tively and statistically in the laboratory have 
failed. Now similarity of meaning in experi- 
ence is not something that can be determined 
in advance, but ex post facto one may alw’ays 
say that a bond has become established between 
the old bit of experience and the new; in this 
case, we aie speaking of association as a dynamic 
process It is questionable whether by this ex- 
planation we are really adding knowledge or 
whether we are not merely picturing the act of 
mnemonic imagination itself. 

Similarity of meaning is thus seen to be the 
very nature of the associative process, for con- 
tiguity in time and space is but one of the 
lowest forms of this similarity and, fortunately, 
a form whose properties can be studied in ad- 
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vance of objective content; but for modern 
pHychologists, as Koffka points out, meaning is 
itself explained by the working of associations 
wliieh in themselves are meaningless. There is 
])<Tlmi)s no better commentary on this attitude 
than the vast amount of experimental work 
which has been done on the memorization of 
nonsense syllables. This work was performed 
on the theory that one was getting at the fun- 
damental conditions of memory, but actually 
all that was aecomplislied was the formulation 
of statistical and contingent lav\s for the mem- 
oi i/ation of speeifie nonKense syllables. One may 
contrast with this type of experimentation the 
direct clinical methods invoked by the new lisy- 
eliology. So far from attem])ting to determine 
the conditions of meiiioiy and association along 
merely spatial and teinpoial lines, which must 
necessarily be limited at best to non sense syl- 
lables, a psycliiatiist like Jung attempts to de- 
termine coiieietely for a gixeii jierson in a given 
situation the method behind the pei son’s imag- 
ination. See Associatiojv Tests. He does this 
by noting dow'ii the random associations, to- 
gether with any exiuessioiis of emotion, whieli 
ceitain W'ords call foitli fiom a jiationt. The 
task lieie falls entirely on the psychiatrist, for 
thoie is no mechanical rule by which to meas- 
iiie the minds of all men; some general notions 
and a piaciical sympathy and skill on the part 
of the obseiver siinjily eiialde him to picture 
in his own iiiind the process of his patient. It 
IS, nioi cover, significant to jxuiit out the failuio 
of tlie attempts made by Ki end’s disciples and 
by Freud himself to take the master’s solution 
of siieeidc di earns on the basis of certain symlw)!- 
isms as scientific and ns valid for all cases, in- 
stead of as 8uggestiv<» exanijdes to incite the use 
of one’s creative imagination. 

Turning now to attention, we find here the 
gieat scujiegoat of expei iineiital jisychology. 
While eveiy direct study of attention has sought 
to define it in terms of the stimulns and the 
jdiysiologieal process, yet, in exjieiiments on 
])eiee])tion, it was lieated as a mental element, 
as an unjnedictable determining tendeiiey which 
prevented the expected reaction from taking 
place. Tn short, so far fiom using a strict 
parallelistic procedure, experimental psycholo- 
gists e\])lained conscious phenomena in a physi- 
ological fashion whenever they could and then 
invoked mental eonee[)t8 to explain discrepan- 
cies Hehind these mental concepts, such as at- 
tentniii, association, and memory, they indeed 
postulated corresponding physiological entities; 
i)ut those were in no wise observable and amen- 
able to scientific measurement. In Germany, 
the school of the (Hestaltqualitat, or form quality, 
following up Wundt’s conception of creative syn- 
thesis, had given u]) the attempt to maintain 
psychophysical parallelism in the higher mental 
piocesses. They emphasized the fact, well known 
in music and duplicated in other phases of psy- 
chological experience, of the form of perception 
existing over and above the so-called objective 
content. Thus, a melody has a real quality over 
and above the physical notes of which it is com- 
posed, since it may he transposed to totally dif- 
ferent notes, provided the order and rhythm are 
maintained. On this theory, all higher-percep- 
tual acts are instances of forms which have 
reality of their own, although they are ulti- 
mately “founded” on sensations with their 
jisyehophysical relationship of stimulus and c*on- 
Bciousness. 


Between the Qeataltqualitdt psychologists, 
such as Meinong, Ehrenfels, and Witasek, and 
their radical descendants, the school of Gestalt- 
theorize, there may be traced an evolution almost 
identical with that which occurred in philos- 
ophy in the descent from Locke to Berkeley 
and Hume. Locke began with sensation pro- 
duced by external substances and with reflec- 
tion which the mind contributed to the ordering 
of its external impressions Berkeley and Hume 
found the Lockian conception of external sub- 
stances completely useless, inasmueli as these 
substances could not be known except tlirougli 
the “higher” faculties of reflection, which in 
the natuie of the case aie subjective. So the 
filial result of the euirent of ciitieism which 
Locke stalled was the development of enquiical 
or plienoineiial idealism. In point of fact, what 
the Gestalt psychologists did was to apjily ex- 
perimentally the idealistic criticism to structuial 
and physiological jisycliology. Only leceiiily. Dr 
J. S. Haldane, the eminent Oxford biologist, 
had publicly declaied that, although he was a 
jdiysjologist, he “could not foi a moment agree 
W’lth the assumptions tm which wliat is called 
physiological psychology is oidinarily based 
These assumptions ajipear to me as a mixtuie 
of va‘ry ludimeiitary physiology with a psychol- 
ogy winch has lieeii obsolete since Hume and 
Kant. It is doubtless the case that a very wide 
public IS still leady to accept the assumption 
in question, hut a still widei jmhlie would 
accejit the assumption that the sun goes aiouiid 
the earth.” {J*roc, Arts. Sue., Sup vol. in, ]>. 05) . 

Among the assumptions that Di Haldane 
had in mind is tli(‘ constancy hypothesis, ac- 
coidiiig to winch a definite conscious sensation 
coriesponds to cveiy single stipiuliis Tins as- 
Ruinjitiori having hemi riddled exjieiiinentally by 
the pi oiKUients of foi m-qual ity, it lemained foi 
the moie ladical psychologists to show that tlie 
whole notion of an objective physical or physi- 
ological stimulus IS quite misleading. They did 
tins by reiiitei pieting in a new laslnon the 
standaid expei iments with changing flguies and 
perceptions of movement. Jn his lahoiatory 
studies ot visual moveimnit, VVeithcimei showed 
how both the illusion and diiection of niove- 
ineiit could be obtained by jirepaiiiig a pattern 
in the iniiid of the ohsei vei Thus, if in the 
tachistoscope the expei iiueiiter exposes in suc- 
cession two lines, fiist an oblique line making an 
acute angle with the hoi i/oiital, and then the 
lioii/ontal itself, tlie obseiver will see the 
oblique line lotate in the diiection of the hoii- 
zoiital, passing through the acute angle Now, 
if the exjieiiment is lepeated and the size of 
the angle is inei eased giadually until it jiasses 
a right angle and becomes an obtuse angle, the 
obseiver will still see the oblique line lotate 
in the original direction. If the expei iment had 
been staited wdth the oblique line making an 
obtuse angle, tlie illusion of rotation would have 
come about in the other diiection, the illusion 
of moveiiieiit being pioduced in the diiection of 
the supplementary acute angle. 

In the case of changing figures, which struc- 
tural psychology had never been able to explain 
satisfactorily, oven the subsequent distinction 
between form and objective content was value- 
less. Here, there was no fixed physical content 
with a perceptual form superimposed, but 
rather there was an alternation of tiguie and 
ground, with the figuie becoming the ground 
and the ground the figure when the meaning of 
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the experience changed. Add to these experi- 
ments the investigations of Kohler on the percep- 
tual experiences of animals, and the foundation 
was laid for a new systematic approach to psy- 
chological experimentation. The question which 
Kohler set himself to answer was this If an 
animal is confronted with two stimuli and is 
trained to react positively to the one and nega- 
tively to the other, what has it learned’ Accord- 
ing to traditional theory the animal has formed 
a connection Ix'twecn the one sensation corie- 
sponding to the first stimulus and the positi\e 
reaction, and likewise between the other sensation 
and the negative reaction. Koliler, liowever, in- 
troduced an expel iniental vaiiation which tested 
this tlieoiy Ho placed befoie the animal two 
stimuli, h and c, the one lighter and the other 
darkei, with variations 111 their spatial arrange- 
ment. From h food could be taken but not from 
o. After a ceitain amount of training, the ani- 
mal invanably chose the positive b Then this 
pan of stimuli was leplaced by another pan, a 
and b, with a lightei than h The ainiiial now re- 
acted not to the stimulus b, as the oldei theory 
would suppose, but to a as the lightei stimulus. 
The conclusion was inevitable that animals 
learned to peiceive structures and forms rather 
than identical physicochemical stimuli. The same 
set of expeiimeuts was repeated 111 the case of 
fow'ls, chimpanzees, and a tliiee-yeai-old child, and 
the lesufts were the same, this showed that the 
pnnciple w^as suflicieiitly fundamental to be con- 
tinuous ill the biological lealm 

The theoiy of ])erception which the new 
school of (lostalt psychology has built up is 
that 111 the act of peicejition tlie entire con- 
liguration is cognized and not an isolated object. 
If w'c see a specific obiect, we see it 111 much 
the same way that we ajijneciate the subject 
of a tableau The centre or focus of the pic- 
ture is unintelligible without the backgiound. 
C‘arr;^ing this analysis furthei back, the theory 
holds that in every act of peiception the gen- 
eial psychological state constitutes the field or 
SCI ceil and the external stimulus, the picture 
on the screen. Field and object are thus rela- 
tne to one another, Mit the relation of lel- 
atiMty, if we may so s])eak, is not constant 
and picilctcrmined. For ccitain configurations 
one may altci the background within \aiious 
limits and not cliange the peiception of the ob- 
ject. Again, object and iiackgrouiid aic 1 da- 
tively inlercbangcable but not absolutely so. 
This interchangeability 01 revei sibilitj i caches 
its maximuni in the case of the angular drawings 
and changeable figures mentioned above, which 
may be seen facing either “inward” or “out- 
waid” at tlie will of the observer, jirovided 1 ns 
frame of mind has not been prepared. Accord- 
ing to tins theory, the experimental jisychology 
of ])ercej)tion has for its task the determining 
of specific relationships existing between so- 
called objective stimuli and the vaiious frames 
of refeipiicc in whicli they hajipeu to be put. 
Ill otliei words, experimental psychological 
analysis would not be dilTerent from analysis of 
the artist who stejis back from his picture and 
tries to see it at the distance from which it 
would be seen in the salon. The picture, we 
may say, remains the same, but the perception 
of the picture, which is what actually counts, 
vanes 111 accordance as it is seen at a six-inch 
•or a three-foot distance, m accordance as it is 
seen with the eye of a connoisseur or with the 
untutored eye of the man in the street. 


The Cheatalt school has produced a number of 
echoes f 10111 America H Al. Ogden in nunieious 
articles expounded a theory of meaning embrac- 
ing the general view of the new psychology; 
but the mass of expeiimeiits on peiception will 
probably continue to be interpietcd from the 
methodological approach of intiospectivc struc- 
turalism with its postulate of psychophysical 
parallelism. Sec PsyciiOLOox, Oenkual. 

Bibliography. For the theoretical discus- 
sion of the problem of peiception, consult the 
article by Knit Koflfka, “Perception: an Iiitio- 
ductiou to the ‘destalttheoiie,’ ” togethci with 
the appended references, in the Pfii/vhologiral 
liylletiiu vob lfi‘22, p. 531. For a geiieial 
uesentation of (lostalt jisvcliology, see W. 
xohlcr. Gestalt Psychology (1029). For addi- 
tional references on the exjiei imental side of 
perception, consult the American Journal of 
Psychology, vols. xxxiii and xxxiv, particularly 
the articles of F h. Dimmick, M. Zigler, L. W. 
Cobbey, A. H. Sullivan, E. Pcishaiisky, L. 
Knight, and E Sliults 

PERCY, per'sl, The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace 
(1887- ). A Riitisli government official, ed- 

ucated at Oxfoid, whose eaily caieer was that 
of a di})loinat. A Unionist, he entered Pailia- 
ment in 1921, was pailiaiiientaiy secietaiy 
to the Boaid of Education for tw^o months in 
1923, and then to the Alinistry of Health (1923- 
24). In the antnmii of 1924, he became a mein- 
lier of the Privy Council and be was piesideiit 
of the Board oi Education (1924-29). He wrote 
The Jicsponsihilities of the League (1920). 

PEREZ, pa'iath, Ji’an Bvutista (1870- 
). A Piesidcnt of Venezuela, who was bom 
at Caracas and tiained for the legal profession 
at the law school theie lie held many judicial 
posts picvious to Ins election as President in 
1929. Pie succeeded to the Piesidency when 
(leiieral Juan Vicente (loiiiez relused reelection 
after 21 yeais in the office. 

P£REZ DE AYALA, pa'rfetli dd a-yiVlii, 
Ramon (1881- ) A Spamsli iioielist, poet, 

and critic. Born in Oviedo, be took his bachelor’s 
btiulies at the Gijoii and Carrifiii do los Coiides, 
under the iiistiiiction of the Jesuits, and recened 
his degiee of licentiate 111 law fiom Oviedo, wheie 
he was a pupil of Clariii. He traveled widely in 
F’rance, England, Geimaiiy, and the United 
States, and duiing the VVoild Wai, visited the 
F’lencli, English, and Italian fioiits as a w^ar 
coi respondent for the Buenos Anes newspa])er. 
La Prensa, His fiist book of \eibe. La pas del 
sendero (1904) was liiglily jnaised by Ruben 
Dai 16 and shows that beautiful, harmonious 
\ei 8 e can be a Mdiicle foi sound thought. In 
Ills piose, he lepieseiits the nuKleru movement 
towaid fusion of the ciitical and creative ele- 
ments in liteiatuie. in 1907, under the pseu- 
donym of Plotino Cuexas, he published his fiist 
novel, Tiniehlas cn las cumbres. His work 
A, M. D G. (1910) is an attack upon the educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits Among his many 
works, the best aie Tiotcias y danzaderas, a 
novel (1913) , LI sendero innumerable, poems 
(1910); Prornetco, Luz de Domingo, La caida 
dc los limones: tres novelas poemdl'icas de la 
Vida cspanola (1910) , Herman encadenado 
(1917); and PoUtica y toros (1918). 

PERIODIC SYSTEM. See Chemistry; 
Physics 

PERKIN, William Henry (1800 1929). 
An English chemist (see VoL. XVTTl). He has 
been \^ayn^letc prolessor of chemistry and fellow 
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of Magdalen College, Oxford, since 1912. In 
191 3-1 5 he was president of the Chemical Society 
and in 192() received the Royal Medal of the 
Royal Society. 

PERKINS, Frances (1882- ). An Amer- 

ican sociologist, born at Boston and educated 
at Mt. Holyoke College, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Columbia University. From 1907 
to 1909, she was secretary to the Philadelphia 
Research and Protective Association, and from 
1910 to 1912, executive secretary of the Con- 
sumers* League. She was director of the investi- 
gations for the New York State Factory Com- 
mission in 1912-13 and executive director of 
the New Yoik Council of Organizations for War 
Service from 1917 to 1919. In 1919-21 she was 
a commissionei of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission and a member of the State 
Industrial Boaid after 1923 (chairman after 
1920). Gov. F. D. Roosevelt promoted her in 
1928 to the position of liidustiial Commissioner 
at the head of the State Dejiartment of Labor. 
She was a member of many sociological and 
economic societies and wrote Life Hazards from 
Fire %n New York Factories (1912); The Prob- 
lem of Mercantile Fire Hazards (1914) , A Plan 
for Maternity Care (1918) ; Women as Employ- 
ers (1919) , and A Nucial Experiment under the 
Workmen*s Compensation Jurisdiction (1921). 

PEBLIS. See Malay States, Non-Fed- 
ERATEID. 

PERMANENT COURT OP INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE. See League of Nations; 
World Coi ijt 

PERNICIOUS ANJEMIA. See Anemia. 

PERRY, Rali»ii Barton (1879- ). An 

American philosopher and professor at Harvard 
(see VoL. XVIIT). After 1914 he concerned 
himself largely with practical and ethical prob- 
lems. Ills books. The Free Man and the Sioldter 
(191(») ami 7'hc Plaitsburg Movement (1921), 
deal with the pioblein of militaiy picparedness 
in democracy. The Present Conflict of Ideals 
(1918) is a companion volume to Present Philo- 
sophical Tendencies, and surveys the^ clash of 
consciences in the contemporary world. Profes- 
sor Perry’s other publications since 1914 include 
An Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of 
William James (1920), a revision of Weber’s 
History of Philosophy (1925), Philosophy of 
the Recent Past (1926); Oeneral Theorij of 
Value (1920); and numerous studies in Ameri- 
can and French philosophical periodicals. 

PERSHING, JoiTN JosEni (1860- ). 

An American army officer, born in Linn County, 
Mo , and educated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy He served in the Apache Indian 
campaign in Arizona and New Mexico in 1886, 
in Cuba in 1898, and in the Philippines from 
1899 to 1903. In 1905 he was with Kuroki’s 
army in Manchuria In 1915 the tragic loss 
of his wife and three daughters, who were 
burned to death in a fire during his absence, 
roused the sympathy of the countiy Tn 1916 
he headed a jmnitive expedition into Mexico 
in pursuit of the bandit Villa, who had com- 
mitted depredations in American territory. In 
September of that year, Pershing was made a 
major general President Wilson made him com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces in France 
in 1917, and he conducted their operations in the 
World War with conspicuous success. He had 
a free hand in the conduct of American mili- 
tary operations in France. When the Allies 
agreed on unity of command, in the spring of 


1918, General Pershing, acting under President 
Wilson’s orders, tendered the use of the Ameri- 
can troops, then numbering over 300,000 effec- 
tives and in six months increased to 2,000,000, 
against Germany. The brilliant success of St. 
Mihiel greatly stimulated the Allied morale 
and depressed the German offensive. When the 
Armistice came, Pershing was almost in sight 
of his goal, which was Sedan. His contribution 
to the Allied victory has been widely acknowl- 
edged. 

Estimates of General Pershing as a commander 
have been written by his officers — Genet al .lames 
G. Harbord, his chief of staff, in Leaves from a 
War Diary (192.5), and General Robert Lee 
Bullard, in Personalities and Reminiscences of 
the War (1925). Anecdotal material relating 
to Pershing is contained in A Journal of the 
Great War (1921), by Charles G. Dawes. He 
was appointed chief of staff of the United States 
Aimy in 1921 and at once entered on the unprec- 
edented task of combining in one organization 
the Regular Army, the National Guaid, and the 
Permanent Reserves. He was retiied on Sept. 
12, 1924. Since his retirement, he has seived 
as head of a commission sujiervising American 
war memorials in France and has been largely 
occupied 111 writing his memoirs. 

PERSIA. A monaichy of south wentein Asia 
extending north fiom the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman to the Caspian Sea Area, var- 
iously estimated at from (i28,0()0 to 0.35,135 
square miles, population, from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000. The population is polyglot, and being 
scattered in widely separated centres, difficult of 
control In the west, Kurds, Anneniaiis, and 
Arabs are to be found; in the noitheast, Turks 
from Russian Turkestan, along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, Aiab and Negroid elements. No- 
mads number about 3,000,000, Knroiieaiis, 1200, 
of wdiom 600 WTre British. Populations of tlie 
principal cities are estimated as follows* t’eheran, 
the capital, with adjoining territoiy, 350,000; 
Tabriz, 180,000; Isfahan, 100,000, Meshed, 
85,000 , Kerman, 40,000. About 90 per cent of 
the population is Mohammedan of the Shiah 
sect. 

Industry and Commerce. The large desert 
aieas and the dependence upon irrigation foi 
the cultivation ot ciops account foi the com- 
paiative unimportance, economically, of agri- 
culture. Giain crops and iice aie raised for 
local consumption, while fruits, tobacco, cotton, 
and opium are exjiortcd to some extent The 
sericulture and keeping of sheep 8up])ort the 
native silk-stufi and carpet establishments. 
Wool and prepared skins also enter into the 
foreign trade. Mineral lesouices aie extensive 
and include oil, iron, coal, cojipej , lead maganese, 
marble, nickel, and cobalt, though none is 
worked except oil. The Anglo-Pei sum Oil (’oni- 
pany (controlled by the British government) 
holds concessions covering all but five northern 
provinces and though the workings are as yet 
confined only to a single area, the wells yielded 

2.959.000 tons in 1922-23 and 6,107,081 tons in 
1926-27 The indications are that the Persian 
oil fields are amon^ the richest in the world. 
The importance of oil in the economic life of the 
country may be gauged from the fact that while 
before the War its export was negligible and in 
1915-16 was valued at only 21,758,000 krans 
(1 kran = 9 cents), by 1927 the oil export totaled 

654.383.000 krans, being nearly GO per cent of 
the entire exports. See Petroleum. 
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Exports for 1913-14 were 455,839,635 krans; 
imports, 047,164,841 krans. For 1926-27 exports 
were 1,104,116,000 and imports 787,397,000 krans. 
The changing emphasis in the economic life is 
indicated by the following comparative figures in 
articles exported for 1913-14 and 1926-27 (in 
thousands of krans) : fruits, 70,000 and 32,019; 
carpets, 64,000 and 122,564; cotton, 85,000 and 
66,492 , rice, 42,000 and 20,526 ; opium, 38,000 and 
96,116, skins, 12,000 and 8237; petroleum, 17,000 
and 654,383. Leading imports arc cotton tissues, 
sugar, tea, yarn. Up to 1917, the country was 
barely touched by the World War, but following 
that year it suffered severely. The presence of 
the demoralized Russian troops through 1917, the 
depredations of the Tuik m Azerbaijan and the 
rich plains of the Urumiah, and the flight of 
the Assyrian Christians accounted for great 
losses. Di ought and famine visited the country 
111 1917; the influenza took its toll m 1918. 
Flocks and herds fell off greatly and through the 
shortage of foiage, many beasts of burden were 
lost. The interiuption of commerce with Russia 
visited great distress on all industries. Before 
the War, imports from Russia totaled 355,000,000 
krans and exports to it, 300,000,000 kiana; in 
1927-28 inipoita were £16,450,103 and exports 
£21,()17,164. Tlic United Kingdom, British India, 
and Russia supjilicd 75 ]ier cent of the imports 
and purchased 65 per cent of the exports. In 
192f)-27 exports to the United States were 
$7,482,000 ; imports $2,01 7,000. These more than 
quadiupled tlie 1913 trade. 

Communications. Internal transport is ear- 
ned on by cai avail. To 1914 only 6 miles of 
iaih>a.v ^^cle in existence. In 1916 a Russian 
constructed railway from Julfa ( Rcrso-Russian 
fioiitiei) to Talni/ (85 miles) was opened, an- 
othoi line from J’lrelm/ar to Resht, 7 miles long, 
also was opened, a military railroad in southern 
Persia, 52 miles long, >vaH constructed from 
Biishii to Boiazjan, the lailroad Ironi Quetta to 
Nushki, III India, was extended to Duzdah. The 
total railway mileage was 350 mile.s. Prelim- 
inaiy survey w’ork was eoinplctcd in 1927 for a 
Traiis-Pei hian Railway to connect the Persian 
(lulf witli the Casjuan Sea. In July, 1928, a 
(Jerinan firm signed a contract involving 310 
miles of the projected 1070-inile line The sec- 
tion was to be completed in three years. It was 
to mil from Khoiniusa, on the Persian (lulf, to 
Teheran, Fiiuzkuh, and thence to the ('aspian 
Sea. The cost of the total pioject was estimated 
at $80,000,000. The lailways open for traffic 
in 1928 totaled 231 miles. 

Finance. By the treaty with Soviet Russia, 
of 1921, all Russian loans and advances were 
canceled, in 1020 a Biitish financial adviser 
was appointed to the Persian govei nment, but he 
never actively functioned; in 1922, because of 
the increasing friendliness toward the United 
States, an Ainencan adviser was attached to the 
administration. See below, under History, 

In 1927-28, according to preliminary re- 
turns, revenues totaled $28,780,000, as compared 
with $26,200,000 for the previous year. A sur- 
plus over expenditures was indicated for both 
years The last budget to receive parliamentary 
approval was for the fiscal year 1925-26. The 
budget for 192(>-27 was not passed. For 1927-28 
expenditures were authorized monthly at the 
rate of one-twelfth of the sums utilized in 1926- 
27. The total was expected to approximate 
$25,000,000. On June 20, 1927, the funded public 
debt twtaled £1,667,621 and the floating debtj 


$788,459. Treasury resources amounted to $19,- 
558,000. 

History, When the Woild War broke out, 
public opinion in Persia was decidedly in favor 
of a clash with Russia. Tin key’s declaration of 
hostilities against Russia further iiiireased this 
war spirit in Persia. The Ooveriiment, however, 
was opjiosed to war, and declared its neutrality. 
When the Russians were asked to withdraw their 
troops fiom Persian soil so as not to entice the 
Turks, the Czar’s government replied by sending 
in additional troops and oiganizing Persia as a 
military base. The consuls of Germany and 
Austria in northern Persia were aiiested, and 
the pi Opel ty of German firms coiiliscatcd. Early 
in 1915, a laige Turkish Army under Hussein 
Raouf Bey invaded Per.sia from the west and en- 
gaged the Russian forces. Biitish troops were 
landed in the (julf region to protect the pipe 
lines and oil wells of the Anglo-Peisian Oil Com- 
pany, and to seek to efiect a juncluie with their 
Russian allies to the north. Meanwhile in March, 
1915, the Anglo-llussiaii Convention of 1907 was 
secretly amplified by the two powers to do away 
with tlie central neutral zone. 

By the end of the year, Russian troops were 
inarching on Teheran, the I^kish Ambassador to 
Persia was arrested, and the Persian government, 
oil the point of lleeing the capital, piesented the 
British and Russian rejiresentatives with the 
draft of a proposed alliance between the three 
powers; hut this attempt on the j»art of the 
Persian government to save its jieople from the 
liorrois of war \\as futile. The answer to the 
projected alliance was an ultimatum, dated 
Aug 1, 1916, demanding that the Rubsian and 
British Annies be lecognized as in occupation of 
Peisia; that Peisian Armies be raised, com- 
manded 111 the north by Russians and m the south 
by Englishmen, and that the finances of Persia 
be put under the complete {*oiitrol of the two 
Allied jiowers. 'j’hroughout 1916 and 1917, Persia 
remained a battlegiouiid for her 'waning neigh- 
bors, and not until the Bolshevist Revolution of 
November, 1917, was there any hope of relief 
The Bolshevist government withdrew the Rus- 
sian tioops fioiii Peisia at once, hut no sooner 
was a section thus evacuated, than the British 
foices, who followed closely upon the Russians’ 
heels, occupied it again. As a result, the en- 
gagements between the British and the Turks, 
especially in tlie Piovince of Azerbaijan, con- 
tinued down to the Aimistice. 

The reason why Russia and Biitain refused 
to accept Persia’s olfei of an alliance was that 
they did not want her to appear at the peace con- 
ference that would nntuially follow the War. 
They were afraid lost the question of their 
respective splieres of intlueiice in Persia be 
brought up at the council tabic for discussion. 
Now, however, the Persians insisted upon sending 
a delegation anyway, even though it was pointed 
out that, as a neutral, Peisia had no right to pai- 
ticipate in the negotiations. Tlie Persian dele- 
gation, which was lieaded by the capable and 
intelligent Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ahgholi 
Khan, presented a list of 10 specific claims which 
included demands for complete economic and po- 
litical independence, territorial expansion, and 
rejiaration for the veiy heavy losses suffered at 
the hands of the warring nations. British inter- 
vention, however, prevented the presentation of 
these matters before the Conference, so that the 
way In}'- clear for the Anglo-I’ersian Treaty of 
August, 1919. By the terms of this convention, 
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the British government promised to respect the 
independence of Persia — with the following res- 
eivations: the British government was to sup- 
ply expert advisers to the Persian government 
at the latter’s expense; the British government 
was to furnish and equip a military force for 
the preservation of order in the country and on 
the frontiers; the British government was to 
grant a loan to be guaranteed by the customs 
revenues and other sources; railroads were to 
be built by British enterprise; the tariff was to 
be revised by Persian and British experts. The 
agi cement never received ratification, however, 
and was definitely repudiated by Persia in the 
spring of 1921 . 

The Russians were quick to sense Persia’s 
irritation over the treaty and over the continued 
British occupation, and jiroceeded to make 
friendly overtuies and offers. The Persians, 
however, were still too huspicious of all foreigners 
to be willing to negotiate Nor did they care to 
become Bolshevist themselves. Accordingly, in 
February, 1921, a military leader named lliza 
Khan Pahlevi marched on Teheran with 2500 
men, impriboned 200 of the leading pro-English 
officials, and set up a new patriot Young Peisian 
cabinet with himself as commander-in-chief of 
the army. 

Meanwhile, the steadily growing sentiment 
against (Ireat Britain liiially forced the British 
evacuation of Kazvin early in 1921, and the 
last remnants of British pai ticipation in internal 
affairs disappeared with the departure Irom the 
capital of the British conti oiler of Peisian li- 
nanees and the disbanding of the South Persian 
Rifles (September, 1921), In March, 1921, a 
treaty hetween Kuhsin and Peisia was signed by 
which diplomatic rights were accorded to the for- 
mer, while the Russian loans and advances were 
comidetcly cancehnl, Russian concessions were 
abiogated, Russia’s special lights in the north- 
ern zone under the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907 were renounced, the Capitulations were 
teiminated, and the Russian discount and land 
bank was turned over to the Peisian government. 

Then, in May, 1921, having become tired of the 
amateur methods and imjiractical idealism of 
the cabinet which he had set up previously, Riza 
Khan made himself military Dictator of Persia. 
Ho reoiganized the army, restoied order and 
stability, and gradually instituted economic and 
social reforms In November, 1922, Dr. A. C. 
Miilspaugh, former economic adviser to the 
U. S. State Department at Washington, was 
called to take charge of the Persian finances, 
while other American experts were secured to 
aid in sanitation, etc. Toward the end of 1923, 
Ri/a prevailed upon Shah Ahmed Mirza to take 
a trip to Europe, and it seemed as though 
a democratic republic might be set up. T^e 
monarchist sentiment among the people, how- 
ever, was too strong, and the National Assembly 
contented itself, in March, 1924, with deposing 
the absentee Ahmed and installing in his place 
his two-year old eon, with Riza as Regent 

A year and a half later, on Oct. 31, 1925, the 
Parliament or Mejliss deposed the entire Kajar 
dynasty which had ruled since 1799. On Dec. 
13, 1925, Riza was elected hereditary Shah. He 
took the oath to defend the constitution (of 
190(») on Decembt»r 15, was publicly proclaimed 
the next day, and was crowned on Apr. 25, 1926. 
The new Shah notified all foieign governments 
on Apr. 26, 1927, that the Capitulations in Per- 
sia would be abolished on May 10, 1928. On 


July 25, 1927, Dr. Miilspaugh refused to accept a 
new contract because in it his powers were cur- 
tailed and restricted. He retired on Aug. 4, 1927, 
and the Mejliss passed a law engaging the Ger- 
man, Dr. Linden blatt, to take his place. 

In proportion as the Persian leaders grew dis- 
trustful of, and antagonistic toward. Great Brit- 
ain, they displayed a very different attitude 
toward the United States. The success of Dr. 
Miilspaugh in reorganizing Persian finances and 
the cordial cooperation of Persian authorities 
with American experts helped to strengthen this 
policy. Moreover, in the hope of securing ready 
capital, of which the country stood in desperate 
need, the Government turned to American oil 
companies. There ensued a tortuous aeries of 
quasi-diploniatic oil negotiations when, in 1921, 
the Standard Oil Company put forth claims to 
exclusive oil exploitation in the five northern 
provinces, the Anglo-Peisian Oil Company coun- 
tered by presenting concessions which had been 
obtained by a certain Russian, Khostaria, in 1896 
and 1916, and sold by him to a subsidiary of the 
Anglo-Persian ; but the' latter was willing to 
compromise by sharing the northern field equally 
with the Standard 3’he Persian Mejliss, how- 
ever, discountenanced this amicable arrangement, 
and, in December, 1923, the Persian government 
made a preliminary contract with the Sinclair 
inteiests for oil exploitation in four of the 
noithern proMiices, on condition that the con- 
cessionaries advance $10,006,000. 

Just then occurred the unfortunate murder 
(July 24, 1924) of the American Vice Consul 
in Teheran, Maj. R. W. Irnbrie. He was killed 
by an excited mob for his temerity in trying to 
photograph a Shiite shrine during a religious 
demonstration Although the governments of 
Persia and the United States eventually came to 
an amicable settlement over the occasion, it never- 
theless made it impossible foi Sinclair to laise 
the asked for money in New York However, 
the sale of oil and railway concessions to foreign 
firms remained one of Persia’s large sources of 
income. 

Admitted to the League of Nations on Jan. 10, 
1920, Persia continued to have rather difficult 
foreign relations, especially with Iraq, down to 
1929. (See Ibaq. ) A number of treaties of amity 
and commerce were negotiated with l^uropean 
nations, one of May 11, 1929, with Belgium, and 
one of May 15, 1929, with France Considerable 
agitation prevailed in Persia toward the end of 
1928 and in 1929 as a result of the Government’s 
attempt to westernize the country. Thus, the 
Mejliss restricted the wearing of turbans or 
fezzes to religious leaders and theological stu- 
dents, while the other Persians were ordered to 
wear European dress and a new kind of hat called 
Pahlevi, after the new dynasty. It was expected, 
however, that the new clothing would be made 
within the borders of the land. The violent 
opposition to westernization in Afghanistan also 
affected the situation across the Persian border, 
and fired the Persian Moslems to a similar 
resistance. The Government, however, persisted 
in its efforts to emulate the Turkey of Mustapha 
Kemal. See Afghanistan; Iraq; Petroj.eum. 

PERU. A South American republic on the 
Pacific coast between Ecuador and Chile. No of- 
ficial census was taken after 1876, with the result 
that estimates must be unscientific in the ex- 
treme. An estimate in 1926 put the population 
at 5,600,000 (as compared with 2,597,604 in 
1876), though any increase in population was 
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quentioned in many quarters. The boundaries 
in 1929 woie not definitely settled, estimates 
placing the area at from 679,600 to 722,461 
square miles. See below, under History, Lima, 
the capital, has a population of 220,000 and Cal- 
lao, 06,000, according to a census of 1926, Are- 
ijuipa was esliinated to have a population of 
fiom 68,000 to 60,000. 

Industry and Trade. Sugar, cotton, and cof- 
fee continue to occupy the most im])ortant places 
in Peruvian agricultural life Cotton culture 
in 1928 brought in 60,000 tons, as compared with 
a crop of 26,170 tons in 1913. The values of cot- 
ton exported in the two ycais were 1913, 1,424,- 
000 Peruvian pounds; 1928, 6,762,637. Sugar 
})roduction in 1928 totaled 362,000 tons, as coni- 
])ared with 192,754 tons m 1912 Sngai exports 
in 1913 weio valued at 1,380,000 PeruMau 
])OUiidH; in 1920, 15, .684,888; in 1928, 4,697,381. 
Among the minerals, cojipei nj) to 1920 occupied 
the leading plaee, the 1920 outfint being 32,982 
metric tons with a value of 2,368,243 Peiiivian 
]>ou]kIh. This showed a negligible gam ovei 1913 
outjuit. 1’lie production in 1927 was 47,806 tons 
On the otlici hand, petroleum piodiiction m re- 
cent yeais has foiged steadily ahead, so that by 
1920 tlie value ot tlie output exceeded that of 
coi>])or 111 1906 the peti oleum inodiietion was 
WOT til little more than 126,000 Peiuviaii ]) 0 iiTids, 
it leached 2,494,670 Peinvian pounds in 1920 
and in 1927, 16,416,900 Peruvian pounds. 

Other important iiidnstiies include silvei and 
vanadium mining, wool, cacao, guano, c(M'a, 
and the making of Panama hats Exports to- 
taled $166,929,441 in 1920, $93,464,360 Jti 1922, 
and $109,277,000 in 1927, as compaied with $46,- 
871.604 in 1912 The leading inipoits are, f<H)d- 
stiilis, cotton goods, metal goods, and niacliinery 
of all kinds. Imjioits for 1920 weie valued at 
$86,283,664, foi 1022, at $62,002,770, for 1027, at 
$60,060,000, (IS compaied with $26,016,460 in 
1012. In 1027 the (j in ted States supplied 42.3 
per cent of the imports and pin chased 29 1 per 
cent ot the exjjorts, (ieiiiiaiiy, 9 9 and 4 7 per 
cent; (lieat Britain, 16 8 and 29 8 per cent. 


VALUES IN PERUVIAN POUNDS 



Imports from 

Imports from 


Great Dritain 

United States 

1910 

l,f)7f>„*)4.1 

1,128,695 

1914 

1,598,005 

1,570,72.6 

1917 

1,934,665 

8,792,710 

1920 

2,694.195 

10,168,967 

1922 

2,024 90.6 

4,212,971 

1927 

6,075,5.54 

8,059,809 


Exports to 

ExjiortH to 


Gieat Britain 

United States 

1910 

6,406,127 

2,0.62,510 

191 i 

6,406,109 

6,036,259 

1917 

6,792,750 

10,942,407 

1920 

12,681,6.62 

16,26.5,092 

1922 

6,592,071 

6,582,712 

1927 

8,825,270 

8,612,405 


Communications. Tn 1926 there were 2118 
miles of lailway in opeiatioii. This was a gain 
of 399 miles over 1912 The Peiuviaii mei chant 
niaiine consisted of only 43 steanieia of 75,814 
tons in 1927. The tiade of the countiy is car- 
ried mainly in foreign bottoms In Mareh, 
1921, the Marconi Company took over the man- 
agement of the Pciuvian postal, telegraph, and 
wireless services for 25 yeais. In 1926 there 
were 11,929 miles of telegra])h line, 986 post of- 
fices and 39,433 miles of telephone wire. 

Pinance. In 1929 the budget balanced at 
12,583,636 Peruvian pounds. The public expendi- 
tures in 1928 aggiegated 12,644,208 while the 
revenues were 12,198,103 (compaied with the 


1912 figures of 3,425,543 for revenues and 3,493,- 
629 for expenditures, the Peruvian pound equal- 
ing approximately $4, United States eurrenej ) . 
In 1913 the internal debt amounted to 3,792,855, 
and in 1927 to 6,906,000; the foreign debt in the 
two years was 1,162,700 and 10,342,000; the float- 
ing debt, 5,392,457 and 2,667,000 Peruvian pounds. 

Government. Up to 1920, internal affairs 
were the exclusive concern of the central govern- 
ment located at Lima, and provincial matters 
were handled through a corps of prefaots and sub- 
prefects, responsible entirely to the President. 
Each of the 20 departments is under a prefect 
and these are divided into 114 piovinces under 

snbprefeet There are 967 districts or subdi- 
visions of the jirovinces The new constitution 
of Jan 18, 1920, the result of a mo\einent toward 
decentralization, piovided for the installation of 
three regional congresses in the north, south, 
and centie, with eonsiderahle local autonomy. 
The President’s term was increased to five years 
and he was made ineligible foi a succeeding term 
(This provision was amended in 1923 and 1927 to 
permit of reelection ) The number of senators 
was fixed at 57 , deputies at 128 An important 
step taken was the grant of absolute political and 
religious liberty, though Unman Catholicism was 
still retained as the state religion 

History. Of outstanding inqxirtance in the 
period 1914-29 was the peaceful settlement in the 
latter year of the Tacna-Ariea disjmte between 
Peru and Chile, after nearly a decade of negoti- 
ation Through the fiiendly oflices of Seeietary 
of State Frank B, Kellogg of the Ignited States, 
iliplomatic relations betw^een the two couiitiies, 
w'lnch had been seveied for a period of 17 years, 
w^eie resumed July 13, 1929 On Auciist 29 of 
that year, the Province of Tacua, awarded I’eru 
under the settlement, was formally placed 
under the Peruvian flag (see TACNA-AnTrA Dis- 
pute). Agreements for defining Peiu’s hound- 
anes were also entered into with Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Colombia, and negotiations upon the same 
subject were under way with Ecuador, in 1929 

The administiatioii of Dr Jose Pardo (1916- 
19) w'as niaiked by the breaking olT of diplomatic 
rolalioiis with Germany in 1917 and a gioat in- 
crease in foreign trade as a result of the demand 
for raw materials by the belligerent nations. 
In 1919 Peiu’s imports doubled and her exjiorts 
tiebled those for 1913 

The election of May 18, 1919, resulted in a 
dispute and the seizure of President Pardo by 
adherents of Augusto B. Legiifa, who had served 
as President during 1908-14 I'lie installation 
of the latter, tiist, as pro\isional President, and 
then as regularly elected Piesident, followed. 
Under Legula, ambitious projects were set under 
way for the modernization of the countiy. Com- 
mitted to an extension of the federal principle, 
he promulgated a new constitution and invitixi 
foreign countries, through expert commissions, to 
participate in Pern’s reconsti action. In 1919 an 
attempt was made to attract immigrants by an 
offci of free tianspoi tation , and the coiistniction 
of the A\ iicncho-Ciizo Uailway to put the capital 
111 toucli with southern Peru was pushed. In 
1921, airangements were made with a British- 
Canadian company for the construction of some 
1.600 miles of railway in various parts of the 
wuiitry In 1922 a jirogramme for im])ortaiit 
irrigation woiks was inaugurated to centre 
aiouiid the Cailete and Moche rivers. An Amer- 
ican sanitary expert, beginning Avith 1919, was 
gi\en full powers to stamp out malaria and yel- 
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low fever, and in 1919, General Gorgas was re- 
quested to undertake the sanitation of Peru’s im- 
portant cities. The General’s death temporarily 
checked the plan. The reorganization of the 
army during 1919-21 was placed in the hands of 
a French commission and of the navy, in 1920, 
under an American commission with full powers. 
In 1921, several American educational experts 
went to Peru and one of theii numlier was made 
director of instruction. Tlie beginnings of a 
labor code i;^ere attempted in 1924 with the pas- 
sage of laws for workmen’s compensation and the 
aibitration of industiial disputes, and the finan- 
cial condition of the Government was much im- 
proved. Results of these progressive activities 
were at once evident. By 1922 foreign interest 
had increased so enormoiislv that it was esti- 
mated British holdings totaled $125,000,000; 
American, $90,000,000, Italian, $50,000,000; and 
Geiman, $10,000,000. Other American repub- 
lics joined with Peru in celebrating at Lima and 
Ayacucho the centennial of the Battle of Ayacu- 
cho on Dec. 9, 1924. General Pershing headed 
the delegation from the United States. 

Despite a constitutional provision forbidding 
two consecutive terms in office. President Legufa 
was reelected in 1924 In 1927 the constitution 
was amended to permit the reelection of tlie Pres- 
ident without restriction and on Aug. 5, 1929, 
Legufa was again elected, without opposition, 
for the term 1930-35. His regime, which at first 
assumed the aspects of a benevolent dictatorship, 
gradually became more severe. An insurrection 
of peasants in November, 1924, was suppressed 
after two days’ fighting and the revolutionary 
leaders were executed. In August, 1926, the 
Chamber of Deputies enacted a measure provid- 
ing for the suspension of constitutional guaran- 
tees of peisonal liberty at the discretion of the 
Government. Another law adopted in Septem- 
ber, 192S, designated as a capital offense any act 
committed by Peruvians either at home or 
abroad which the Government judged contrary 
to the social order and public welfare of Peru. 
The punishment provided, upon arrest and con- 
viction, was the confiscation of the defendant’s 
property, as well as 25 years imprisonment. The 
measure was designed to prevent efforts to over- 
throw the Government from both within and out- 
side the borders of Peru. 

Numerous political opponents of the Legufa 
regime, forced into exile, at this time were carry- 
ing on revolutionary propaganda from refuges 
in Pans, New York, Havana, and Guayaquil. An 
opposition paper, called La Jiepuhhca, made its 
appearance in New York City in 1928. Still an- 
other decree, signed by President Legufa June 
22, 1929, prohibited the teaching of doctrines op- 
posed to the State religion (Homan Catholic) in 
official or private establishments. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of President Legufa’s advent to 
public life. Sept. 8, 1929, was declared a national 
holiday and celebrated throughout the nation. 
The Chamber of Deputies, by resolution, named 
him *‘Procer of Peru,” a title hitherto held only 
by a few of the founders and early leaders of the 
nation. Toward the end of 1927, he inaugurated a 
larger naval-building progiamme. Peru celebrated 
the I08th anniversary of her independence on July 
28, 1929. In connection with the celebration, the 
Government conferred on President Hoover and 
Secretary of State Stimson, of the United States, 
decorations of the Order of the Sun. 

PESHXOV, Alexei Maxim6vitch. See 
Gobky, Maxim. 


PESTS, Insect. See Entomology, Econom- 
ic; Forestry; Horticulture. 

P£TAIN, Henri Philippe (1856- ). A 

French army officer, born at Cauchy le Tour, 
Pas-de-Calais, and educated at Saint-(5yr and the 
^cole de Guerre In 1914 he headed the 33rd 
Army Corps in a masterly retreat from Char- 
leroi to the Marne, and in 1916, in command 
at Verdun, he defended it against the great 
effort of the Germans to capture it and retook 
Fort Vaux. In 1916 he commanded the central 
group of French Armies. Appointed commander- 
in-chief of the French forces on the western 
front. May 15, 1917, he maintained close rela- 
tions with his allies, and struck the Germans 
with great energy at Verdun and the Chemin 
des Dames. He was made a marshal of France 
in November, 1918, became vice president of 
the Conseil Supc^rieur de la Guerre, inspector 
general of the French army (1922), and com- 
manded the French forces fighting the rebellious 
tribes in Morocco (1925-26). In 1929 he was 
elected to the French Academy. Consult Les 
trots marechaux, by Le Goffie (1919), and Com- 
ment fat nomme Foch et P6tatn, l3y Painleve 
(1924). See World War. 

PETERKIH, Julia Moon (1880- ). An 

American novelist. She was born in South Caro- 
lina, early left motherless, and educated at Con- 
verse College While teaching at Fort Motte, 
S. C., she met and married W. G. Peterkin and 
became the mistress of Lang Syne Plantation 
Her duties in that capacity and the reaiing of 
a son occupied about 20 years of her life before 
she turned to writing. Her first book. Green 
Thursday (1924), consists of folk-tales of the 
South Carolina ‘‘gullah” Negroes, in dialect. 
Black April (1927), a novel, is largely composed 
of incidents in Mrs. Peterkin’s plantation experi- 
ences, In 1928 her novel. Scarlet Sister Ma/ry^ 
won the Pulitzer Prize. 

PETBIE, pe'trl, Sir (William Matthews) 
Flinders (1853- ). An English Egyptolo- 

gist (see VoL XVIII). He continued his exca- 
vations m Egypt till 1922, and was knighted in 
the next yeai Among bis later wiitings are 
Amulets (1914), Heliopolis (1914); Scarabs 
(1917); Tools and Weapons (1917), Eastern 
Exploration (1919); Some Sources of Human 
History (1919), Prehistoric Egypt (1920), 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt (1923) ; Lahun 1 1 
(1923); History of Egypt, Religious 

Life in Ancient Egypt (1924) , Sedment 7, II, 
(1924) ; Tombs of the Courtiers (1924) ; Buttons 
and Design Scarabs (192.5), Ancient Weights 
(1926); Glass Stamps and Weights (1926); 
Descriptive Sociology of Ancient Egypt O 926 ) ; 
and mil Figures of England (1926). See 
Archeology. 

PETBOLETJH. The tremendous develop- 
ment of the petroleum industry that took place 
in the 10-year interval from 1914 to 1924 was 
not projected into the 5-year period from 1924 
to 1929 in equal proportion. Except for the tre- 
mendous increase in production during 1927, 
which amounted to about 17 per cent in the 
United States and slightly less than that for 
the world, the rate of output has been changed 
but little. The fundamental factor in holding 
production back, however, appears to have been 
the unsatisfactory marketing conditions en- 
gendered by overproduction. 

The demand for petroleum and petroleum 
products has remained quite steady during the 
greater part of this period, but even the high 
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rate of consumption has failed to deplete the 
tremendous stocks of petroleum that have ac- 
cumulated. Improvement in refining and pro- 
duction practices has served to reduce costs 
for individual operators, but at the same time 
it has served to increase the amount of effective 
overproduction. 

Outside of the United States, Mexico con- 
tinued as the principal producer until 1927, 
when it was superseded by Russia and Vene- 
zuela. Production in Russia has grown steadily 
since 1920, but in Venezuela the rate of growth 
may justly be considered as amazing. Vene- 
zuelan production, which first appears on the 
records in 1917 when it amounted to 120,000 
barrels of 42 Ignited States gallons, had in- 
creased to 04,400,000 barrels in 1927 and was 
even larger in 1928. Rumania’s production, 
which had dropped from 13,555,000 barrels in 
1913 to 3,721,000 barrels in 1917 and only 
amounted to 10,807,000 ban els in 1923, has 
shown leniarkable growth since 1923, amounting 
to 30,000,000 barrels in 1928. 

Colombia is another pioducer that has shown 
extraordinary giow’th in the past few years In 
1922 the production of peti oleum from Colombia 
amounted to but 323,000 barrels, which had in- 
creased to 19,900,000 barrels by 1928. The 
world’s production of jx^troleum, which was 
858,909,000 bariels in 1922 and 1,015,727,000 in 
1923, had increased to 1,252,145,000 barrels by 
1927, and pichininary estimates for 1928 in- 
dicated an output of 1,322,890,000 barrels 

Of fundamental importance to the continued 
expansion ot the petroleum industry has been 
the great increase in numliei of automotive ve- 
hicles (See Motor Vehicles.) On Jan. 1, 
1914, there were iii opeiation in the United 
States 1,250,000 automobiles, which by the close 
of 1923 had inci eased to moie than 15,250,000 
and early in 1929 amounted to appioxiniately 

25.000. 000 Great as has been the exjiansion in 
the [»eti oleum industry, it has not been propor- 
tionately as gieat as that in the iiiimlier of auto- 
mobiles The improvement in technical proc- 
esses and, in jiarticulai, the evolution and de- 
velopment of the Clacking processes, has aer\ed 
to iiiciease the yield of naphtha from the crude 
oil to almost 300 per cent of that attained in 
1913 

Important American Oil Fields. Though 
the pioduction of oil in the United States comes 
from hundreds of pools scattered in many States, 
the number of pools with huge pioduction 
records is relatively small. Recoids show that 
only a few oil fields in the United States have 
produced a total quantity of oil excetMling 

100.000. 000 bar I els Production record is held 
by the Midway-Sunset Field in California, which 
has yielded an enormous total of more than 

600.000. 000 barrels of oil in about 28 years, a 
record unapproached by any other field in the 
United States. Other important fields that have 
produced in excess of 250,000,000 barrels include 
Coalinga, Kein River, and Long Beach, Calif.; 
Cushing, Okla ; and Biadford, Pa. 

The Salt Creek Field in Wyoming may ulti- 
mately reach 255,000,000 barrels, because of its 
deejier sands, which have not yet been developed 
but are known to contain a large volume of 
crude. The Smackover Field in Arkansas, from 
its several sands producing iieavy and light oil 
has produced approximately 240,000,000 barrels 
and may ultimately reach 255,000,000 barrels, 
as the field is yet young. Other important fields 


in the United States, in the approximate order 
of their importance, include the Glenn-Pool- 
Kiefer, Okla.; Santa Fe Springs, Calif.; Heald- 
ton and Burbank, Okla.; Santa Maria, Fuller- 
ton, and Huntington Beach, Calif.; Caddo, La.; 
Coyote, Calif., Humble, Tex.; Tonkawa, Okla.; 
Mexia, Powell, Spindletop, and Sour Lake, Tex., 
and the Seminole area of Oklahoma. 

^ When an oil field is first hi ought into produc- 
tion, it is known as a “flush” field; that is, it 
usually has “flush” production derived from 
flowing wells, as distinguished from “settled” 
production fiom pumping wells of older fields. 
Production of oil in new flush fields usually 
inci eases rapidly after the discovery well is 
drilled in and quickly reaches an early peak 
from which the decline is rapid at first and then 
more gradual. Factors influencing the produc- 
tion of flush fields are the size of dividual 
leases and the number of wells drilled. Under 
the system of competitive leasing and drilling, 
the owner of the first well usually endeavors 
to get all of the oil possible before it is taken by 
other owners drawing on the same pool of oil. 
In cases wheie a large block of land is held by 
one or conijiaratively few interests, the rapid 
development of a pool seldom occurs, because 
competitive pressure does not exist in such an 
aggiavated form. The time element in a field’s 
dcNcloimient also is affected by such factois as 
the 81 /e of the pool, whether large or small, 
whether extensions or new pools aie found, or 
whether pioducing sands are found at different 
depths in the same field Consult Pelroleum 
Fads and Figures, published by the American 
Petroleum Institute 

Total United States production for 1928 was 
approximately 899,000,000 barrels, as compared 
with 901,129,000 bairels for 1927, or, in terms 
of daily aveiage production, 2,401,000 barrels 
versus 2,470,000 barrels. In April, 1929, the 
daily jirodiiction rate was around 2,650,000 bar- 
lels. The three major producing areas were 
Texas, Oklahoma, and California, Texas and 
California showing increased production rates 
111 1928, as compared with 1927, whereas Okla- 
homa showed a decline. New discoveiies of 
greater or less inipoitance occurred in neaily all 
districts in 1928. 

Mexican Production. The rapid rise and 
fall of the production of petroleum in Mexico 
has been sensational As early as 1901, there 
was a small oil production in Mexico, but it was 
not until 1910 that its production became a 
commercial factor Within a few yeais, the 
output became second only to that of the United 
States. Tlie two princijial oil fields in Mexico 
are distinguished as the Northern and the 
Southern. The Southern field has been charac- 
terized as Mexico’s “Golden Lane.” From a 
negligible quantity in 1901, the production of 
peti oleum in Mexico increased to 12,553,000 
barrels in 1911, reaching a ]>eak of 193,398,000 
in 1921, and steadily declining thereafter until 
it fell below 100,00(),000 in 1926 for the first 
time since 1919, and was less than 60,000,000 
barrels in 1928. Adverse legislation has been 
an impoitant factor in the declining rate of 
petroleum production in Mexico during recent 
years. 

Persian Oil Fields. Persia is now the most 
productive oil area in Asia. The first wells 
were completed in 1908 and commercial pro- 
duction began about two years later. The 
principal producing areas are Maidan-i-Napthun, 
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now on an oil-biirning basis. Of even more 
sigiiifioanre in its enect upon the petroleum and 
coal industries, the one favorably and the other 
unfavorably, was a similar conversion to an oil- 
burning basis of the mci chant shipping of the 
woild. Thus, before the War, of the world’s 
total gross tonnage, aniouiitiiig to 4.5,404,000 
tons, probably less than 4 per cent burned oil. 
In 1920 the world’s tonnage had increased to 
.53,90.5,000 tons, of which oil burners represented 
about 17 per cent. In 1920 the total tonnage 
was 04,784,000 tons, of which 20,827,000 tons 
or 32 per cent, were listed as oil burners. The 
American merchant inaiine has an oil-burning 
tonnage of 9,217,000 gross, the largest of any 
country. In 1914 its oil-burning gross tonnage 
amounted to only 0.50,000. (Ireat Britain has 
an oil-burning gross tonnage of 0,004,000, and in 
1914 its total was approximately 5.57,000 gross 
tons. 

Moat of the oil imported into the United 
States is of heavy quality, suitable for use 
chielly as fuel oil, and much of it goes into 
marine use. Some is “topped,” or refined, how- 
ever, and an increasing gasoline recovery is be- 
ing obtained by modem refining methods. The 
pi inciple consuming agencies foi fuel oil and gas 
oil are the mei chant maiine, the U. S. Navy, 
railroads using oil-liuining locomotives, and 
public utility power plants and industries using 
oil burners under boileis, or equipped with 
UiGscl engines for power purposes Domestic 
heating with oil also is becoming of increasing 
importance. It has been estimated that the 
numbei of burners now installed in homes and 
apartment houses aggregates m excess of 
1,000,000, each consuming an average of at least 
50 barrels of oil per annum. 

Public Aspects of the Industry in the 
United States. The year 1907 is memoiable in 
the history of the oil industry because, during 
that yeai, the Standard Oil dissolution suit was 
started. The conti oiling ownership of the sev- 
eial Standard Oil companies has been widely 
dispersed since the dissolution decree was put 
into effect in 1911. No single factor has con- 
tributed so much to safeguard our country 
against the danger of a developing tendency to 
antagonism, as the easy transportation, the 
breaking down of the barriers of isolation, the 
facilitation of acquaintance and mutual un- 
derstanding between city and country that have 
come with the age of petroleum, as leaders of 
the petroleum industry consider the past score of 
ycais Perhaps no present-day industry is 
more charactei istically American than that of 
petroleum. Over 70 per cent of the world’s 
petroleum industry is in tlie United States. 
Among American industries, it rates second only 
to agiiculture. From 1900 to 1925, peti oleum 
production niultijilied by 11.8. In that same 
peiiod, pig iron multiplied by 2.67; bituminous 
coal by 2 4; copper by 2.7; steel by 2.4; lead 
by 2.4; and silver by 1.3. 

There are no satisfactory data on the number 
of people in the petroleum industry ; it has 
grown too fast, but it is estimated that there 
are more than 1,100,000 officials and employees. 
To this must be added operators of filling sta- 
tions, of which the number is harder to estimate, 
but is placed conservatively around 225,000. 
Owing to constant improvements, the workers 
tend to grow fewer in proportion to output, 
though the number is growing steadily. The 
great number of investors and royalty owners 


make the industry an exceptionally wide dis- 
tiibutor of incomes. 

Politically, the petroleum industry has re- 
ceived much public attention since relatively 
early in the Harding administration. Unfor- 
tunately, the essential facts have been obscured 
by the political aspects of the situation ; never- 
theless, public opinion has shown but little room 
for doubt that the entire situation involving 
former Secretary Fall, Edward L. Dolieny, Harry 
F. Sinclair, and otbeis was of a very unsavory 
character. I’lie question of oil conservation 
likewise has been much discussed in recent years 
and on Dec. 19, 1924, Piesideiit Coolidge con- 
stituted the Fedeial Oil Conseivation Board, 
consisting of the Secretaries of War, Navy, In- 
terior, and Commerce, to study the Govern- 
ment’s icsponsibilities and to enlist the full co- 
operation of representatives of the oil industry 
in the investigation 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board issued 
questionnaiies to the jieti oleum industry cover- 
ing eveiy phase of petroleum activity, and in 
February, May, and .Tune, 192(), held public 
hearings at Washington, 1) C , at which oil 
executives, technologists, and other representa- 
tives of the industiy were heard. In Septem- 
ber, 1920, the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
made public its pieliniinary leport At its an- 
nual meeting in December, 1920, the Aniei ican 
Petroleum Institute appio\ed the board’s pie- 
limary report and passed a resolution calling 
for the appointment of an institute committee 
to foimulate and lecominend a iiiogranime of 
legislation to be advocated giving sanction and 
effect to agi cements by oil piodiieers for the 
curtailment of pioduction in pools wheie, and 
during ])eiiods when, there is overproduction, 
having for their purpose the economical and 
orderly production of oil 

At the suggestion of Cdiaiiman Woik of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, a committee of 
nine was formed late in 1927 to study possible 
legislative steps designed to eflect gi eater con- 
seivatioii of the country’s natuial petroleum re- 
sources. This committee comprised three repie- 
sentatives of the Goveinment, thiee of the 
American Bar Association, and three of the pe- 
troleum industry Early m 1929, it became ap- 
parent that international accord on the subject 
of oil conservation might be forthcoming and a 
meeting was held in New York in March, 1929, 
which was attended by repiesentatives of the 
industry throughout the world. A tentative 
agreement was reached, whereby the rate of j>ro- 
duction in 1929 should be held down to the level 
that prevailed in 1928. The Government, how- 
ever, refused to sanction this proposal, holding 
that it violated the anti-t^ust laws, leaving the 
entire question of oil conservation in at least as 
badly muddled a condition as ever. 

Bibliography. Petroleum Facts and Ftgures 
(1928 — second and revised edition, 1929), pub- 
lished by the American Petroleum Institute, is 
perhaps the most illuminating discourse on the 
petroleum industry available. The frequent re- 
ports of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and Depart- 
ment of Commerce, also the annual issues of The 
Mineral Industry afford considerable information, 
particularly on the statistics of petroleum. 
From time to time, the American Petroleum 
Institute in New York also publishes valu- 
able bulletins and technical papers presented at 
its annual meetings. A most complete and useful 
work is Handbook of the Petroleum Industry^ 2 
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vols., D. T. Day, editor (New York, 1922). Other 
recent volumes of value are V. R. Garfiaa, Pe- 
troleum Resources of the World (New York, 
1923); L. C. Uren, Petroleum Production En- 
gineering (New York, 1924) ; J. M. Macfarlane, 
Fishes f The Source of Petroleum (New York, 
1923); Dorsey Hager, Practical Oil Geology 
(New York, 1919) ; id., Oil Field Practice (New 
York, 1921) ; R. H. Johnson, L. G. Huntley, and 
R. E. Sommers, The Business of Oil Production 
(New York, 1922) ; J. E. Pogue, The Economics 
of Petroleum (New York, 1921) ; Victor Ziegler, 
Popular Oil Geology, 2d ed. (New York, 1920); 
U. S. Geological Survey, World Atlas of Commer- 
cial Geology, part i. Distribution of Mineral 
Production (Washington, 1921) ; U R Bureau of 
Standards, ‘National Standard Petroleum Oil Ta- 
bles, Circular No 7.7^/ (Washington, 1924) See 
Mexico; Ikaq; Sakhalin; Persia; Ship-Build- 
ing, Oil Fuel; Chemistry, Applied; and Geology. 

PETBOVA, Olga (Mrs. J. D. Stuart) 

( 1 88()- ) . An actress born in Warsaw, Poland, 

and educated at Paris, Brussels, and London. 
She began her theatrical career at the age of 20 
in Shakespearean productions and later ap- 
peared in plays of Ibsen, Bernstein, and Strind- 
berg After making her American stage debut 
in New York City in 1911, she gave some tune 
to motion pictures and appeared in The Daugh- 
t(r of Destiny; The Orchid Lady, Bridges 
Burned, and More Truth than Poetry, written 
by herself. She herself wrote The White Pea- 
cock and The Huirtcane, in which she starred. 

PETBDNKEVITCH, Alexander (1875- 
) A Russia 11 - American zoologist, born at 
Pliski in Russia, and educated at the University 
of Moscow and at Freiburg He was lecturer 
in zoology at Harvard (1903-04); acting pio- 
fessor (1900) at the Cniversity of Indiana; 
honorary cuiator of aincbiiida at the American 
Museum of Natural History (1909-11); and 
professor of zoology (sinee 1917) at Yale. He 
publislied: Gedanken uher Verrrhung (1903); 
Free Will (190.5); Index Catalogue of Spiders 
of North Central and South America (1911), 
Tei'restrial Palaozoic Arachnida of North Ameri- 
ca (1913), and Morphology of Invertebrate 
Types (1910). 

PHELPS, William Lyon (1865- ). An 

Ainenean literary critic and university professor 
(see VoL. XVllI). Continuing his work as 
Lampson professor at Yale, Dr. Phelps has con- 
ducted in Scribner’s Magazine a department re- 
flecting his views on books and current topics 
under the title, “As I Like Tt.” He is also the 
author of The Advance of the English Novel 
(1910) ; The Advance of English Hoetry (1918) ; 
Archibald Marshall (1918); The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theatre (1918) ; Reading the Bible (1919) ; 
Essays on Modem Dramatists (1920-21 ) ; Human 
Nature in the Bible (1922); Some Makers of 
American Literature (1923) ; Essays on American 
Authors (1924) ; Human Nature and the Gospel 
(1925); Adventures and Confessions (1926); 
Happiness (1920); and Love (1928). 

PHILADELPHIA. The third city in size of 
the United States. The population rose from 
1,549,008 in 1910 to 1,823,779 in 1920 and to 
2,004,200 in 1928, by estimate of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. In 1920 the municipal govern- 
ment was reorganized and a new city charter 
adopted. The bicameral council of 144 mem- 
bers was replaced by a small council of 21 mem- 
bers; a budget system was adopted; and model 
civil -service reforms were introduced, including 


provisions for a civil-service commission of three 
persons. A city purchasing accent and a city 
architect also were appointed, and radical 
changes were made affecting city contracts. A 
zoning plan was adopted, dividing the city into 
residential, commercial, industrial, and unre- 
stricted use districts, five height districts, and 
five area districts. 

Much has been done since 1914 to improve the 
port, which in 1929 consisted of 207 wharves, 41 
railroad piers, and 8 municipal pieis. In 1915 
the two Southwark piers weie completed by the 
city as the first units of a scheme to give Phila- 
delphia a municipally-owned water front of more 
than a mile. The complete development of 
the plan involved the constiuction of a senes of 
piers, each connected with the belt line on 
Delaware Avenue, giving access to all the indus- 
tries along the livei ; the total cost was estimated 
at $24,000,000. This development also included 
the dredging of the Delaware River to the sea to 
a depth of 35 feet. In 1916 the Navy Depart- 
ment began the construction of a concrete dry- 
dock, 1064 feet long by 212 5 feet wide, which was 
completed in 1921 ; the diydoek may be divided so 
as to dock one ship 670 feet long and another 330 
teet long. Duiing the Woild lA ar, Congiess ap- 
propriated $62,000,000 foi the construetiuii at 
the shipyards at Hog Island of 120 vessels of 
7500 tons and GO vessels of 8800 tons capacity. 
Ill 1927, 12,086 vessels of 41,290,482 gioss tons 
entered and cleaied the port. In that year, the 
ex|>ort8 of 3,752,939 tons weie valued at $90,- 
366,209 and the imports of 2,703,185 tons at 
$204,891,132. 

Between 1914 and 1924, 11 miles of elevated 
railroad were built from the Maiket Street ele- 
vated north and northeast, loiighly paiallel with 
the course of the Delawaie Rivei. An effort was 
made to make tlie line as noiseless as ])ossible, 
the steel suiiports l)eing partly filled with con- 
crete to inmimize then vibiation and tlie rails 
laid in a loadbed ot broken stone In 1915 a 
$6,000,000 bond issue was voted for the eoiistiuc- 
tion of a new subway s;^steni, which was to run 
north and south under Broad Street, ciossiiig be- 
neath the older subway at City Hall, and was 
planned to cost some $46,000,000. Inci easing 
costs caused by wai-tinie conditions, however, 
forced postponement of construction, and the 
work was not resumed until 1923 In September, 
1928, two tracks of this subway north from City 
Hall to Grange Avenue, a distance of about 6 
miles, were opened to traflic The line was tem- 
porarily operated bv the I’hiladelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, pending the eoncliision of nego- 
tiations toward a peimanent agieenieiit. The 
section between City Hall and South Street was 
still under construction but was expected to be 
in operation by April, 1930. The total cost of 
the work was appioximately $95,000,000. 

The Delaware Rivei Kuspension bridge between 
Philadelphia and Camden, N. J., was constructed 
between 1921 and 1926, the total cost of $28,871,- 
000 being borne by the two cities and by the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. See 
Camden. In 1923 a bascule bridge o\er the 
Schuylkill River was built by the city under the 
direction of the Bureau of Surveys. In 1929 the 
completion of the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge over 
the Delaware River provided a second highway- 
toll bridge connecting Philadelphia and jioiiits on 
the New Jersey side of the river. The bridge is 
2324 feet long and 38 feet wide and was erected 
at a cost of $4,692,000. Between 1926 and 1929, 
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a 4800-ft. dam and power hou^c were built near 
the mouth of the Susquehanna River l)y the Sus- 
quehanna Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. A total of 378,- 
000 hoi se power in seven 64,000-hor8e-power units 
was to be installed in the power house. In 1925 
tlie Pennsylvania Railroad entered into an agree- 
ment with the city, in accordance with which a 
new line, largely subway, was to^be constructed 
between 15th Street and the Schuylkill River to 
replace the elevated structure and a new 
terminal was tu be erected in West Philadelphia, 
after which the Broad Street Station was to be 
abandoned and the viaduct along Market Street 
removed. 

A cultuial centre is being developed on the new 
I'arkway, cieated throuf^ the demolition of 
hundreds of old buildings, so that the city’s cen- 
tre might be directly linked by a grand boulevard 
with Fairmount PaVk Two important units of 
this centie have been completed, the Art Museum 
and the Free Library The Art Museum, which 
stands at the head of the Parkway, is built in the 
style of classical Creek structures. The stone 
used is a pinkish dolomite and the roof and cor- 
nices, together with a portion of the interior, are 
of glazed teira cotta There are two exhibition 
floors with a floor space of about 168,000 square 
feet. The inaugural exhibition was held in 
Mai eh, 1928, the galleries completed comprising 
10 ])eriod rooms devoted to the English and 
American sections and nine galleries of Eurojiean 
schools The cost of construction was approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 The new main building of 
the Free Libiai y of Philadelphia is situated half- 
way between the City Hall and the Art Museum, 
on the Paikway. Indiana limestone was used 
in the eonstruction of the exterior and artificial 
stone ill the interior Its shelves have a ca- 
jiacity for 1,750,000 volumes. When completely 
equipped, it will repieseiit a total cost of ap- 
pioximately $7,000,000 It was dedicated on June 
2, 1927 A bequest to the city by the late Jules 
E Mastbaum lias made possible the construction 
of a reproduction of the famous Rodin Museum at 
Meudon, Fiance, in which works of the French 
sculptor aie housed Plans for the further 
development of the Parkway as a cultural centre 
include the consliuction of a new $1,000,000 home 
for the Franklin Institute, which will also house 
a museum of science and industry, and the eon- 
struction of a new headquarters building for the 
Ameiican Philosophical Society. The Philadel- 
phia Grand Opeia Company was organized in 
1927, Hiid the erection of a giand opera house 
was contemplated in 1929. A municipal stadium 
was erected in 1925, and the Philadelphia air- 
port was established in 1927. In 1926 the Ses- 
quicentennial Exjiosition was held in the south 
of the citv adioining the Navy Yard. It was 
open from June to December, but failed to arouse 
wide interest and was not financially successful. 

In 1928 the census prepared by the director 
of attendance showed that there were 344,684 
children of school age in Philadelphia Of these 
234,257 were enrolled in the public schools, 82,- 
316 in the paiochial schools, and 8401 in private 
schools; in addition, 7418 were employed but 
weie attending continuation school. There were 
205 public elementary schools, 4 schools of prac- 
tice, 1 dcmonstiation school, 1 industrial arts 
school, 1 trade and continuation school, 2 con- 
tinuation schools, 10 junior high sclwls, 13 
senior high schools, 1 normal school, 1 residential 
school. Since the inception of a $57,500,000 


building programme in 1921, 81 new buildings 
have been constructed and 60 unfit buildings 
eliminated, raising the sanitary rating of the 
school plants from 81.2 to 90,7 per cent. 

In 1927, according to the census of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Internal Affairs, 
242,249 persons were employed by 0035 industrial 
establishments in Philadelphia and received $315,- 
249,800 in wages; the value of products manu- 
factured was $1,683,524,200. Philadelphia leads 
in the production of leather and tanned goods, 
knit goods, carpets and lUgs, cigais and cigar- 
ettes, hats, saws, and files and is second in the 
refining of sugni and manufacture of woolen and 
worsted goods, confectionery and ice cieum, chem- 
icals and druggists* supplies, millinery, lace, and 
in dyeing and finishing textiles. The financial 
institutions of Philadelphia play an important 
part in the industrial development of the city, 
bank dealings in 1928 being $29,377,000,000. 
Philadelphia is also the home of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the thud district. About 25 per 
cent of the building and loan associations in the 
United States aie located in Philadelphia, these 
institutions number 3358 in 1928 with 1,189,867 
members and assets of $818,000,000. In 1927, 
11,004 building peimits repiescnting a value of 
$117,221,245 weie issued The assessed valua- 
tion of propel ty in 1927 was $4,454,559,000; the 
net debt was $381,583,000. 

PHILIPPINES. The largest island group of 
the Malay Archipelago, a iiossession of the 
United States since 1899. The population of 
the Philippines increased from 7,635,426 in 1903 
to 10,314,310 in 1918. The estimated popula- 
tion in 1928 was 11,921,600. The population per 
squaic mile was 07 in 1903 and 104 2 in 1928. 
The population designated as C'hristian niimbeied 
6,987,686 in 1903 and 9,381.357 in 1918. The 
non-Clii istian population, 647,740 and 932,953. 
The pojiulation in 1903 as legaids sex included 
3,496,652 males and 3,491,034 females; in 1918, 
there were 5,177,568 males and 5,136,742 females. 
By races the blown lace numbered 6,914,880 in 
1903, 9,386,826 in 1918; the yellow, 42,097 in 
1903, .50,820 in 1918; white, 14,271 in 1903, 12,- 
390 in 1918; the Negro, 1019 in 1903, 7623 in 
1918. In 1903, 0,931,548 persons had attained 
Filipino citizenship and in 1918 the number had 
iiici eased to 9,428,291. By religions, there were 
6,559,998 Roman Catholics in 1903 and 7,790,- 
937 in 1918. The Protestants in 1918 numbeied 
124,575, the Mohammedans 443,038; pagans, 
508,.596; Buddhists, 24,26.3, and all others, 5454. 
Theie aie no earlier liguies foi these last classi- 
fications. The largest cities, with their popula- 
tions, are as follows Manila, 219,938 in 1003, 
285,306 in lffl8, estimated in 1926 at 330,500; 
Cebu, 31,079 in 1903, 05,502 in 1918, estimated 
83,980 in 1929, Legaspi, foimeily Albay, 14,04!) 
in 1903, 52,750 in 1918, estimated at 32,372 in 
1929; Iloilo, 19,054 in 1903, 49,114 in 1918, esti- 
mated at 05,248 in 1929; Lepa, 37,934 in 1903, 
46,577 in 1918; San Carlos, 9974 in 1903, 42,453 
in 1918. Other cities having a population of 
over 35,000 in 1929 were Zamboanga, estimated at 
45,567 ; Laoag, estimated at 40,625. 

Agriculture. In 1927 tliere were 9,900,000 
acres of cultivated land, 13,100,000 acres of glass 
and open land, and 46,500,000 acres of forests in 
the Philippines. In the period after 1913, as in 
the previous years of American administration, 
vigorous and unremitting efforts were made to en- 
coui age and extend agriculture, which is the prin- 
cipal source of welfare of the islands and the chief 
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occupation of the people. The results accom- 
plished were nothing short of remarkable They 
were brought about by improving communica- 
tions on land and sea; lowering freight rates; 
furnishing expert professional advice; encourag- 
ing the building up of agricultural schools; urg- 
ing the youths of the country to devote themselves 
to agriculture; by continued efforts to eradicate 
epidemic diseases among hoi ses, cattle, and cara- 
baos; by vigorous camjiaigns against locusts; bjr 
the enactment of health legislation, and in vari- 
ous other ways. During recent years, the De- 
partment of Agricultuie also encouraged the 
raising of jioultry and the breeding of hogs, cat- 
tle, and other animals with a view to inei easing 
the food supply. It encouiages the breeding of 
carabaos, cattle, and horses for work purpose's. 
Under the supervision of the buieau, a careful 
study was made with a view to jirevention and 
contiol of rinder pest, a disease which every year 
canies off many thousands of carabaos. Rigor- 
ous regulations were applied against the importa- 
tion of cattle fiom countries affected with rinder 
pest and other cattle diseases. The agricultural 
crops are often aflected by drought and other 
disadvantageous conditions. Following the suc- 
cessful rice crop of 1913, the crop of 1914 was 
damaged by a great drought, which resulted m 
a deciease of 25 per cent in the jnodiiction Rice 
remains the main food crop although the sub- 
stitution of corn as a food product has giadii- 
ally made considerable headway. Figures foi tho 
chief crops for the jieriod 1913-28 are given in 
the accompanying table* 


for horses, cattle, swine, and poultry. The Plant 
Industry Division exercises supervision over 
jdant and seed selection, tests fertilizers, and 
conducts exploration and investigation into vari- 
ous subjects connected with ]>lant industry. 

liOneral Production. The islands of the Phil- 
ippines have important mineral resources. De- 
posits of gold, coal, petroleum, quicksilver, 
copper, and platinum exist, especially in the 
departments of Mindanao and Sulii. \\hat ap- 
paiently was one of the largest available unex- 
ploited lion deposits in the woild is located on the 
Pacific coast in the Province of Siirigao and ex- 
tends fiom tidewater to the interior, peiliaps to 
the adjacent Province of Agusaii Subsequent to 
1913, the Rnrean of Science did valuable work in 
the exaiiiinatioii of mineral resources in the is- 
lands and theie was a considerable development in 
mining. Gold is the only mineral produced in 
appreciable commeieial quantities, the output 
inei easing from 42,000 troy ounces in 1913 to 
107,000 in 1928. A small amount of silver and 
iron is mined. Chromite has been found m 
Zain bales. The total value of mineial produc- 
tion in 1927 was $4,578,000. The chief noiimetal- 
lic pioducts are coal, lime, mineral waters, salt, 
sand and giaxel, and stone. 

/Manufactures. W liilc the manufacturing de- 
velopment in the Philippines has not kept pace 
with agiicultuie and commeicial development, 
there has be(*n coiiKideiable piogiess as is in- 
dicated by the fact that the number of establish- 
ments inci eased fiom 3259 in 1903 to 8354 in 
1918 With the eveeption of 37 sugar mills. 


CROPS ARKA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE 


Crop 

Area (thousandR of acreb) 

l*ioduction, thous.indR of units — 
except ab indicated) 

■pounds 

Yield per acre 
(l)oundb) 

1913 

1922- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1913 

1922- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1922- 

1920 

1928 

Rice (rough)2,K20 

4,263 

4,46.5 

4,481 

.52,140 « 

98,468 » 

100,299 « 

106, .132 « 

2.1 1 « 

23 7 ® 

Corn 

948 

1,3.13 

J,.1K7 

1,284 

9,994 « 

1 7,248 “ 

17,814 “ 

15,639 « 

12 9® 

1 9. a 

Mniula hemp 

9 10 

1.217 

1,180 

1,188 

309,791 

.18 1,064 

380,902 

39.1,285 

315 2 

40.1 0 

ToJiacco 

170 

170 

207 

199 

101 544 

85,277 

110,706 
1,800.027 ** 

101,389 

501 6 

511 0 

Coconuts 

552 

1,14b 

1,2,16 

1,27.1 

781.586 

1,55 4,29,1 

1,900,804 

1,.150 .1 

1,497 9 

CofFco 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 19 

2,586 

2.668 

2,726 

1,29.1 0 

970 0 

Chc;uo 

3 •' 

3 

4 

4 

1,247 *• 

2,416 

2,401 

2,580 

805 3 

09.1 0 

Sugar * 

419 

577 

580 

58G 

763,739 

1,196,000 

1,404,000 

1,477,100 

2,072 8 

2,520 0 


"Unit, bushel M914 

number. Production of raw sugar for seasons ended following year. 


Mangnev, tea, pineapples, citrus fiuits, qui- 
nine, and camphor are other impoitant products. 
TJie area devoted to lubber eultivatioii is increas- 
ing yeaily, esjieeially in the soiithein jnovinces. 
Tho acreage jdanted in 1928 was 0350 acies. Co- 
conut jiioducts led all otheis in value of ]iiodue- 
tion and e\j>ort in 1928, accounting foi appioxi- 
iiiatcly onc-tliird of the total tinde Pi ogress of 
the live-stock industry is indicated in the accom- 
jiaiiying table* 


19i;i 1916 1920 1928 

Cattle 418,114 567.450 700,920 1,220,000 

Carabaos 1,047,164 1,228,800 1,464,285 1,950,000 

Horses and 

mules 179,089 200,264 268,999 325,000 

Goats 529,180 601,859 821,661 1,415,000 

Sheep 104,147 142,091 195,705 410,000 

Hogs 2,086,736 2,734,803 3,369,183 10,300,000 


The veterinary division of the Department of 
Agriculture and Natuial Resources perfoims val- 
uable sei vices by inoculating cattle against nndcr 
pest. During 1920 over 10,000 animals were im- 
munized. Several experiment stations are main- 
tained in the islands, as well as bleeding stations 


C coeonnt-oil mills, 7 desiccated-eoeonnt factories, 
and tliiee laige cigar and cigaiette factories, all 
mannfaeturing was earned on in small plants 
in 1929. The inanufactuie of sugar is the most 
imjioitaiit iiidustiy Its rapid development may 
be shown by the fact that tlie value of the product 
ill 1903 was $3,301,500 and in 1918, $41,072,981. 
Kxjioits of sugar in vaiioiis stages of manufacture 
in 1928 weie valued at $47,543,000, or 85 per 
cent of the total pioduct Coeoiiut-oil works 
lank second in value of pioduct, and had a re- 
markably lapid dcvelojiment, the exports increas- 
ing fiom a value of $1,140,000 in 1903 to $23,- 
490,000 in 1928 Rice mills inereased the value 
of their jnoduct and the abaca, oi hemp-pressing, 
iiidusiiy IS also important. The product of cigar 
and cigarette factoiies increased in value from 
$4,370,258 in 1903 to $13,311,687 in 1918. In 
1928 the outjiiit of cigai factoiies w^as 332,000,- 
000, or 5 jier cent gi eater than for 1927. The 
1913 output was 282,000.000 Cigarette produc- 
tion increased from 4,385,000,000 in 1913 to 
5,110,000,000 in 1928. Other important indus- 
tiies are lumbering, rope making, tailoring, boat- 
building, lithography, printing, and bookbinding. 
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The total amount of lumber cut for 1928 was 

536.000. 000 board feet, an increase of 10 i)er cent 
over 1927 Twenty-one new Bawinills bt'gan oper- 
ation during the year. The 1913 cut was 117,- 
456,000 board feet. The manufacture of copra 
is of increasing importance. The production for 
1928 was 1,168,000,000 pounds, as compared with 

268.000. 000 in 1913. 

Transportation. The length of the railway 
lines in the islands increased from 081 miles 
in 1913 to 791 in 1927. In the latter year, they 
carried 9908 passengers and 1,893,000 tons of 
freight, the gross receipts being $6,426,000. In 
the city of Manila, there were about 80 miles 
of electric i ail ways wdiicli cairied over 36,000,000 
persons annually. The number of automobiles 
in the islands increased greatly; in 1028 there 
were 20,547 automobiles, 6510 trucks, and 2753 
busses. The mileage of telephone wire was 38,- 
340 in 1928. There were 19,850 instruments in 
use Telegraph wires stretched 9789 miles. 

Education. The development of education in 
the islands has been one of the chief conceins of 
the (Tovernment since the establishment of Amer- 
ican rule, and the efforts have been extraordin- 
arily successful. From the establishment of the 
Bureau of Education in 1900, a great public- 
school system has been develojied in the islands. 
This achievement has been made possible only 
through jiersi stent struggles against adverse con- 
ditions Buildings and equipment had to be re- 
newed and teachers had to he trained. The peo- 
ple in general had to be educated to appreciate 
the value of the public schools and their interest 
in them and their readiness to support them are 
in distinct contrast to the apathy wliich existed 
at the time the system was founded. Their 
change of attitude is an indication of an intel- 
lectual awakening exceptional in its sjieed and 
inclusiveiiess. At the time the bureau was es- 
tablished, there were over 1,000,000 children of 
school age in the islands and it was the aim of 
the buieaii to bring 800,000 of these into the 
public schools at the earliest possible date. In 
1913-14, the annual eniollinent for the school 
year was 621,000 In 1928, 1,111,509 were en- 
rolled in the public schools and 84,813 in the 
private schools. 

The problem of teachers was a very serious one ; 
at first, a large portion of the instructors in the 
schools were Ameiican, but the training of Fili- 
pino teachers at the Philippine Normal School, 
the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, the 
])rovincial secondary schools, the intermediate 
schools, and the University of the Philippines 
later met the need. There were, in 1925-26, 25,- 
268 teacheis The number of male American 
teachers decreased from 268 in 1917-18 to 134 in 
1921-22, while the male Filipino teachers in- 
creased from 8421 to 14,417. The number of fe- 
male American teachers rose from 138 in 1917-18 
to 231 in 1921-22; Filipino female teachers in 
1917-18 numbered 4400 and in 1921-22 there 
were 9253. 

Special forms of education, such as physical, 
agricultural, and industrial instruction, were suc- 
cessful from the beginning. In 1920, there were 
over 250 agiicultural schools; 16 of these were 
classed as agricultural schools, 14 as farm 
schools, and 222 as settlement-farm schools. 
The famous Central Luzon Agricultural School 
at Munoz is said to be the best institution of its 
kind in the Orient. Improvement in the quality 
and quantity of the industrial work done in the 
public schools was steady. 


Records attained bjr students of the public 
schools of the Philippines in the carnival inter- 
Bcliolastie games and Far Eastern meets show 
conclusively that physical education also has 
received the closest attention. Instruction in 
civics, hygiene, and sanitation is given in the first 
six grades of the public schools. The spread of 
education among the non-Christian tribes has 
been a difficult problem. The purpose of the 
Bureau of Education has been to bring these 
people to the cultural level of their Christian 
brethren and at the same time to strengthen the 
bond of union lietween them and their Christian 
kiiisiiicn. To bring about this result, a large 
number of Christian Filipino teachers were as- 
signed in the period starting with 1913 to these 
provinces. In 1920, there were 1728 of these 
teachers. The insular expenditures for public 
schools in 1927 were $4,331,500, compared with 
$3,132,389 in 1913. In 1921-22 there were 371 
iniblic vocational schools in the islands. Of 
these, 338 were schools of agriculture, 23 were 
trade schools, and 7 were normal schools. 

The University of the Philippines at Manila 
steadily inci eased in influence and importance. 
It 18 composed of the colleges of agriculture, edu- 
cation, engineering, liberal aits, law, medicine 
and Hurgeiy, veteiinary science, junior college of 
Hboial arts, and schools of dentistry and phar- 
macy. Also connected with the university is the 
conservatory of music, school of fine arts, school 
of forestry, school of nursing, and univeisity 
high school. The total attendance in 1927-28 
was 7078, compared with an oniollment of 1398 
in 1913 

Trade and Commerce. The development of 
the geneial import and export trade of the is- 
lands foi the period 1913-28 and the quantity 
and value of the principal Pliilipiiiiie exports m 
1913 and 1928 aie shown in accompanying tables: 


VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN MERCHANDISE 
ThouBuudb uf dollars 


Calendar year 

General 

General 

exports 

1913 

53,313 

47,773 

1914 

48,589 

48,690 

1915 

49,312 

53,813 

69,937 

1916 

45,496 

1917 

65,797 

95,604 

1918 

98,599 

135,194 

1919 

118,639 

113,1 18 
151,124 

1920 

149,438 

1921 

115,839 

88,116 

1922 

80,198 

95,588 

1923 

87,600 

120,753 

1924 

108,011 

135,345 

1925 

119,733 

148.877 

1926 

119,299 

136,884 

1927 

115,851 

155,574 

1928 

134,057 

155,055 


The foreign trade of the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, amounted 
to $315,446,250, or an inciease of approximately 
$5,000,000 over the previous year Imports 
amounted to $146,326,859, or an increase of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 ovei the corresponding 
period in 1927-28, and exports, to $169,119,397, 
or an increase of approximately $24,000,000 over 
1927-28. These figuies weie of interest m view 
of the fact that the prices obtained for the leading 
commodities were lower than in the previous 
year; while the sugar shipments, which were 
somewhat less than one-third of the total trade 
of the islands in 1929, reached a total of $50,214,- 
099, this being a slight increase over the value of 
the shipments for the previous year. Approxi- 
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EXPORTS OP PRINCIPAL PHILIPPINE COM- 
MODITIES 

Commodity Quantity Value (thousands 

of dollars) 

1913 1028 1913 1928 

Total 47,381 154,169 

Coconuts, 

desiccated, 1000 lbs. («) 44,896 («) 3,724 

Sugar, million lbs. 847 1,256 7,083 47,643 

Cojiia meal 
and cake 

1000 lbs. (*) 180,011 («) 2,887 

Tobacco 

anditian- 

ufactures 4,967 8,572 

Leaf 1000 lbs. 28,089 44,571 1,855 3,030 

Cigars thousands 101,762 220,884 3,012 4.765 

Textile fibres, 

vegetable tons («) 196,817 21,774 29,636 

Abaca (Ma- 
nila hemp) do 117,929 172,139 21,121 26,594 

Maguey do 6,900 16,901 591 1,765 

MaiiufacturcH 
of vegeta- 
ble fibres . . 826 6.755 

Cordage 1000 lbs 609 14,495 62 1.776 

Embroidei 

les 176 4,396 

Hats, all sorts number 547,218 1,426,202 409 3,359 

Buiital hats do 218,9 47 1,239,629 322 3,250 

Lumber and 

timber 1000 bd ft 7,728 85,836 324 3,127 

Copr.i 1000 Ibh 181,263 510,795 9,546 22,542 

Coconut oil do 11,046 313,589 1,146 23,490 

Gold ore, bul 
lion, and 

com ** . . 868 1,866 

All other . . . 1,356 2,543 

® Not shown. * Not included in totals. 

mately 58 per cent of the import trade and more 
than 75 per cent of the export trade of tlu* Philip- 
pine IslaudH was with the United States in 1928- 
29. In 1913 the United States took only one- 
third of the Philippine exports and supplied one- 
half of the imports. The principal imports of the 
islands are cotton and its maiuifactures, agricul- 
tural implements, machinery and other non and 
steel products, and petroleum products. Cotton 
manufactures imported were valued at $28,135,- 
000 in 1928, $23,043,000 in 1927, and $11,844,000 
in 1913 The value of iron and steel imports rose 
from $5,243,000 in 1913 to $11,481,000 in 1928; 
of machinery and parts, from $5,924,000 in 1926 
to $10,853,000 in 1928; and of petroleum products, 
from $1,813,000 in 1913 to $8,(i68,000 in 1928. 

Finance. Financial conditions in the islands 
HiiflTered Bubse<]jueiit to 1914 from the distur- 
bances created in general by the World War and 
also by local conditions. The Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, the largest financial institution of 
the islands (see Ranking, below), suffered during 
1920 as a result of an extension of its loans for 
the development of the industrial and oommercial 
resources of the islands. This had an unfavor- 
able result on the finances of the Territory. The 
general progress of financial administration will 
he noted from the fact that the receipts for the 
fiscal year 1913 amounted to $13,489,700 and the 
expenditures to $14,804,041. In 1920 the re- 
ceipts amounted to $46,452,889 and the expendi- 
tures to $37,755,572. In 1927 total revenues 
were $41,751,500 and total expenditures, $42,- 
095,000. The 1928 budget calleJi for receipts of 
$36,222,000 and expenditures of $36,170,000. Re- 
turns for the first 1 1 months showed that 
receipts increased by $6,300,000 and expenditures 
by $3,325,000 over the corresponding period for 
1927. The total bonded indebtedness on Dec. 31, 
1927, was $88,975,000 and the net debt was $69,- 
703,600, or $5.60 per capita. Currency and coins 


in circulation amounted to 127,446,000 pesos, or 
$63,723,000. 

Health, and Sanitation. Perhaps the great- 
est problem faced by the American government 
in the Philippines was the spieading of ideas of 
modern sanitation among the people. ¥o} the 
most part, the average Filipino is born, lives, and 
dies without medical attendance or musing. 
There is also great lack of hosiiitals and dispen- 
saries. Although great progress wag made in 
sanitation after 1913, thetc was later an increase 
in the number of preventable diseases, especially 
typhoid, malaria, beiiberi, and tuboiculosis. 
The death rate per 1000 in the islands was 16 817 
in 1913; 18.553 in 1914; 35.467 in 1918; 19.385 
ill 1921 ; and 18.1 in 1928. As a result of inten- 
sive general vaccination, sinalljiox almost en- 
tirely disappeaied from the islands. Cholcia, 
however, continued more or less pre\aleut. 
There was an outbieak of considerable intensity 
in 1916. Typhoid fever caused many deaths, and 
systematic anti-typhoid vaccination rained on 
by the health service contributed much to the 
gradual diminution of this disease. An active 
educational campaign was carried on year after 
year by public conferences, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, pamphlets, and other measures. Lepiosy, 
which is common in the islands, was greatly le- 
duced by the administration of various esteis of 
chaulmoogra. A leper colony is maintained at 
(Julioii, where about 6000 patients were iindci 
tieatment in 1927 The colony, till then main- 
tained by the Philippine Health Department, re- 
ceived Hubsci iptions in 1928 to a fund of 
$2,000,000, solicited in the United States by (gov- 
ernor General Leonard Wood pist befoio Ins 
death. A school for sanitary inspectors was in- 
stituted, which included a six months* int<*nsive 
training course for iiuises. 

Banking. The lesources of the banks in the 
Philippines increased fiom 63,745,929 jiesos ($31,- 
872,964) in 1913 to 431,405,077 ($215,702,538) 
in 1920. In 1927 they amounted to 508,744,000 
pesos ($254,372,000). The Filipino National 
Bank was estalilished iii 1916 and by law 
was made the depository of all piovincial and 
iiiuiiicipal governments As the result t)f inefli- 
eieiit management, the hank sullored a senes of 
losses in 1920 which reached a total of $22,- 
500,000. The American govei iimeiit, becoming 
alarmed at the situation, secuied tlic services of 
an exiierieiiced banker from the United States 
under whose guidance the hank was placed on a 
sounder footing. A large pait of the assets, 
however, had been loaned to coiiceins which for 
many years would be unable to repay them. 
These weie chiefly sugar centrals and coconut-oil 
factories. The bank also established branches 
and agencies thioughoui the islands in chaige of 
which were placed initinined Filipinos, and these 
branches, without exception, weic mismanaged. 
These losses seriously involved the Philippine 
government. Twelve commercial or savings 
banks in the islands repoitcd in .lune, 1927, total 
resources of $127,186,000 Bank notes in cir- 
culation in 1928 totaled 30,678,000 pesos ($15,- 
339,000). 

Oovemment. The insular government is di- 
vided into the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. At the head of the executive branch, 
since the passage of the Organic Act of 1916, is 
the Governor Geneial, who is appointed by the 
President, by and with tne advice and consent of 
the Senate. He is assisted in the performance of 
his duties by the departmental secretaries. All 
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these, with the exception of the secretary of 
public instruction, who is also vice Governor 
General and is appointed by the President, were 
Filipinos in 1924. These officers are appointed 
by the Governor General. The other officials of 
the government, appointed by the President, are 
the auditor, the deputy auditor, and the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court. As regards pro- 
vincial government, the Philippines are divided 
into 48 provinces, 30 of which are known as regu- 
larly organized provinces and the remaining 12 
as specially organized provinces. 

The chief executive of a province is the provin- 
cial governor, who in a regularly organized pro- 
vince is an elected official. He, together with the 
other two elected members, forms the provincial 
board which constitutes the legislative branch of 
the provincial government. Tn some of the spe- 
cially organized provinces, the provincial gover- 
noiH are elected and other officials are appointed. 
Theie are in the Philippines 890 nninicipalities. 
The executive of a municipality is called a muni- 
cipal piesident. The municipal council, which is 
the legislative branch of the municipal govern- 
iiieMt, consists of from 8 to 19 councilois, depend- 
ing on the size of the municipality. The Legisla- 
ture is made up of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives Of the 24 senators, only two 
are appointed by the Governor (rencral All the 
others are elected by ])opular vote The 93 rep- 
resentatives also aiV elected, with the exception 
of nine, who are appointed. Tii August, 1928, 
the Council of 8tate was established by execu- 
tive order to form a connecting link between 
the executive and the legislative brandies of the 
insular government It is composed of the Gov- 
ernor Geneial, as piesident, the piesidents of both 
Houses of the Lt^gislature, the leaders of the 
niajoiity parties in both Houses, and the six secre- 
taries of the majoi govenimentar departments. 

Judiciary. The administration of justice is 
entrusted to the Supreme Couit, the courts of 
first instance, the miinicijial court of the city of 
Manila, and the couits of justices of the peace. 
The Supreme Court is made up of nine justices, 
one of whom is chief justice Decisions of the 
Supreme Court may be apjiealed to the United 
States Supreme (’^ouit in certain cases In 1928 
the latter voided an act to create a Board of Con- 
trol to take control of much public property out 
of the Governor Geiierars hands. 

Political Events. The period commencing 
with 1913 included some of the most important 
events since the American occupation. From 
1913 to 1916, the period was maiked by political 
changes which had a maiked iriflucnce on the 
later political history of the Territory, From 
1907 to 1913, under the influence of the Philip- 
])ine Commission, many constructive measures 
were passed and special emphasis was placed 
upon the improvement of education and the con- 
struction of permanent improvements. From 
1913 to 1916, the restraining influence of the 
Commission was withdrawn by the appointment 
of a majority of Filipinos in tliat body. 

Tn Septemher, 1913, Francis Burton Harrison 
was appointed Governor Geneial, succeeding W. 
Cameron Forbes. In conformity with his policy, 
President Wilson nominated a majority of Fili- 
pinos as members of the commission. Since the 
membership of the Lower House of the Philip- 
pine Assembly was already composed entirely 
of elected Filipinos, this placed the majority 
vote of the Filipino Legislature iii the hands of 
the Filipino people. In 1914 the Legislature 


passed maiw important measures, especially re- 
lating to finances. Governor Harrison carried 
on the policies of the Federal administration by 
appointment of an increasing number of Filipino 
heads of the executive branches of the govern- 
ment. During 1914 there occurred the so-called 
Ricarte movement. A man of this name, from a 
refuge in Hongkong, attempted to cicatc an up- 
rising among the more ignorant classes of per- 
sons in Manila and elsewheie. This was quelled 
without serious trouble. 

In 1913 the greater pait of the legislative ses- 
sions was devoted to consideration of financial 
leform and the economic development of the Is- 
lands. During this year, theie were practically 
no distuibances requiring the attention of the 
constahulaiy in any part of the islands The 
year 191G was signalized by the passage in Con- 
gress of a new Organic Act which was approved 
by President Wilson on Ang 29, 1916, and which 
did away with the Philipjiiiie Commission and 
established a governor general as executive head 
and in addition, executive, legislative, and judici- 
ary departments. The first session of the Philip- 
]une Legislature created by the bill convened in 
Manila on Get. 16, 1916. For the first time in the 
history of the islands, the noii-Chi istinn tribes 
were represented in the legislative assembly. 

Tn 1917 Congress ^lassed no measures directly 
affecting the Plnlippines The Immigration Act 
passed in that year applied to the islands hut 
only until snjierseded by an act of the Philippine 
Legislatuie on the subject The first election for 
senators in the Philippines w'as held in October, 
1916, and at the meeting of the Legislature on 
October 16 of that yeai, the Philippine Commis- 
sion ceased to exist. The session of the Legisla- 
tuie held in 1917 created a new budget system 
which was ajiproved by the President A cur- 
lency act piovided for the reduction of the bul- 
lion value of Philippine coins, when circum- 
stances requiied, and made other provisions in 
relation to the cuircncy. 

The year 1919 was one of political activity and 
economic disturbance in the islands, as a result 
of conditions brought about by the end of the 
World War. The statements of the Allied lead- 
ers during and after the \^'ar in legard to the 
rights and liberties of small nationalities had 
been widely sjiread in the Philipjiines and led to 
a demand on the part of a strong political element 
for immediate indejiendenec J in mediately after 
the signing of the Ainnstice, the Filipino Legis- 
lature appointed a commission to tlie Ihiitcd 
vStates ostensibly foi the purpose of establishing 
impioved economic relations, hut before its de- 
partuie foi the United States, the eominission 
was iiistrueted to piesent tlie case for immediate 
independence The agitation for independence, 
while it continued much later, was less active 
after 1924 By 1920 all the branches of the gov- 
ernment, except the Supreme Court, had been 
Fill pin i/ed. 

Following the election of President Harding in 
1921, Governor General Haiiison resigned and 
was succeeded on October 1.5 of that year by Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, who, with W. Cameron 
Forbes, former Governor General, had been ap- 
pointed as a special commissioner to the Philip- 
pines to examine the political and economic con- 
ditions. The commission arrived in Manila on 
May 4, 1921, and at once undertook a general 
survey of the government and conditions of the 
islands. Following General Wood's service as 
chairman of the commission, he was appointed, 
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in October, 1921, Governor General of the islands. 
General Wood and Mr. Forbes, in their report on 
the work of the commisflioii, recommcndM that 
the present general status of the Philippines con- 
tinue until the jieoplo had had time to absorb 
and thoroughly master the power already in 
their hands. They recommended also that the 
Governor General have authority commensurate 
with the responsibilities of his position. The re- 
port concluded as follows: *We recommend that 
under no circumstances should the American gov- 
crniiieiit i)ermit to be established in the Philip- 
pine Islands a situation which will leave the 
United states in a position of responsibility 
without authority 

At the very outset of his administration, Gov- 
ernor General Wood found himself bitterly op- 
posed by the aggressive advocates of independ- 
ence. Controversy o\er apjiointnients and other 
details of adininistiation in 1922 lesulted in a 
demand on the part of ])olitical leaders for Gov- 
ernor Wood’s recall. The Legislature of 1921—22 
provided for the issuance of bonds in the amount 
of $5,000,000 for the piirjiose of protecting the 
financial iiiteicsts of the government. Two par- 
ties, the Collectivista or Coalition Party, headed 
by Manuel Quezon and Seflor Osincna, the two 
most powerful politicians in the islands, and the 
fio-called Democratic Party, were the most im- 
]iortant political oiganizations in the islands. 
The C'ollectivistas carried on, from 1921 onward, 
an aggressive campaign for independence and 
against the administration of General Wood. 
The Democratic Party took the more moderate 
pOhiiioTi. The Collectivislas refused to cooper- 
ate with Governor General Wood. The Philip- 
pine Independence Commission, in November, 

1923, appointed Manuel Koxas, sjieaker of the 
insular House of Rejireseiiiatives, commissioner 
to visit Washington and explain the Filipino side 
in the controversies with the Governor Geiieial. 

A resolution introduced in Congress for an in- 
vestigation of tlie administration of General 
Wood failed of passage. The Filipino Independ- 
ence Commission, in January, 1924, presented to 
Congress a memorial denouncing the adminis- 
tration of Geiieial Wood and asking for the im- 
mediate independence of the islands. In March, 

1924, Kcilor Koxas made a plea for independen(*e 
to President Coolidge, who leplied adveisely. 

Governor Geiieial Wood remained in office until 
his death in 1927, but was persistently opposed 
by the majority element in the Legislature. This 
opposition tended to hinder opportune legislation 
that might otherwise have passed without affect- 
ing the independence issue. A legislative meas- 
ure to remove fioni the Governor GeiieraPs con- 
trol public projieity of a reported total value of 
$70,000,000 and place it with a native Board 
of Control was voided by the United States Su- 
preme Court. An issue was made of the Ameri- 
can aides of the Governor General, whom the 
majority declared to be out of sympathy with 
Filipino views. An election of members of the 
Legislature, June 2, 1925, somewhat reduced the 
representation and standing of the Nationalist- 
Consolidated majority party. In 1928 President 
Coolidge sent Col Carmi A. Thompson to the 
islands to leport on conditions. Colonel Thomp- 
son, in his report, recommended that the grant- 
ing of independence be postponed and that fur- 
ther autonomy be granted as circumstances might 
warrant. An act of the Philippine Legislature 
calling for a plebiscite on the issue of independ- 
ence was vetoed by President Coolidge Apr. 6, 


1927. Tn December, 1927, Henry L. Stimson was 
appointed Governor General, and undertook a 
eonciliatoTV course with the legislative element. 
The Council of State, established in August, 1928, 
to form a connecting link between the executive 
and the legislative branches of the insular gov- 
ernment, resulted in greater cooperation in the 
conduct of insular affairs. In March, 1929, Gov- 
ernor General Stimson resigned to become Secre- 
tary of State in President Hoover’s cabinet and 
was succeeded by Dwight F. Davis, former Secre- 
tary of War, who continued the conciliatory 
policy. On Oct. 9 and 10, 1929, the United 
States Senate voted down two amendments to the 
Hawley tariff measure which would have granted 
immediate independence to the Philippines. 
The first was introduced by Senator King of 
Utah. The second, intrinluced by Senator Brous- 
sard of Louisiana, proposed an international 
conference to guarantee the independence of the 
islands and included a declaration that ‘^the 
Government of the United States proposes to 
grant independence to the Philippines in the im- 
mediate fiituie.” The Senate also rejected Sen- 
ator Broussard's proposal for duties on procliiee 
brought into the United States fiom the Philip- 
pines. Mhile many Senatois objected to tlie 
linking of Philippine independence with the 
tariff and voted against the two amendments on 
that ground, it was nevertheless felt that the vote 
indicated a majority sentiment adverse to the 
granting of immediate independence. The Bious- 
aard amendment was rejected by a vote of 63 to 
19. 

PHILLIPS, CiiABLEfl ( 1 880- ) . An Amer- 
ican poet and playwright, born at New llicli- 
mond, Wis., and educated there and in Toronto. 
He had much experience as an editor. Dining 
the World War, ho served oveisoas. Since 1924 
ho has been piofessor of English literature at 
the Univeiaity of Notre Dame, Irid. Among Ins 
best books are Back Home — An Old-Fashioneil 
Poem (5th ed., 1913) ; The Ihmne Friend, a 
poetic diama produced by Alargaret Anglin iii 
1915, Tarcisius, a drama (1917) ; A Buccaneer 
of Chrisf (1918) ; A NcriuC for Soldiers (1918); 
The New Poland (London, 1923) ; The Teachers^ 
Year (1924); The Doctor's Wooing, a novel 
(1920); High tn Her Tower, verse (1927). 

PHILLIPS, Ulrich Bonnkll (1877- ). 

An American historian and university professor, 
who was born at La (Grange, Ga., and graduated 
at the University of Georgia. He held a fellow- 
ship in history at Columbia (Ph.D , 1902) and 
then foi BIX yeais was instructor and assistant 
professor at the Unneisity of Wisconsin. He 
was professor of history and political science at 
Tulane University (1908-11) and since 1911 has 
held the chair of American history at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In the Woild War, he seived 
as captain, U. S. Army, Military Intelligence 
Division. In 1901 he received tlie Justin Winsor 
Prize of the American Historical Association. 
He is the author of Georgia and Slate Bights 
(1902) ; Hiaiory of Transportation tn the Fast- 
ern Cotton Belt (1908) ; Life of Bohert Tombs 
(1913); Amertean Negro Slavery (1918); and 
Jjtfe and Labor in the Old Sonth ($2500 jirize fur 
the best work on American history, 1928). 

PHILLIPS, William (1878- ) An 

American diplomat, born at Beverley, Mass., and 
educated at Johns Hopkins University and the 
Harvard Law School. He was private secretary 
to the Ambassador to Great Britain from 1903 
to 1905 and served in various capacities in the 
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State Department until 1908. He was appointed 
chief of the division of Far Eastern Affairs and 
then became first secretary of the American Em- 
bassy in London. He served again in the State 
Department and from 1917 to 1920 was Assistant 
Secretary of State. From the latter year to 
1922, he was minister to the Netherlands and 
was appointed Under- Secretary of State in 1922. 
In 1924-27 he served as Minister to Belgium. 
During 1927-29 he served as U. S. Minister to 
Canada (the first to liold that office). 

PHILLIPS HNIVEBSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher learning for men and women at 
University Station, Enid, Okla., founded in 1907. 
The student enrollment increased from 583 in 
the autumn term of 192.3 to 879 in the autumn 
of 1928, the freshmen admission being limited to 
270. The faculty during the same time was in- 
ci eased from 34 to 39; the productive funds from 
$.532,870 to $548,830, and an endowment campaign 
completed in 1928 pledged $1,252,184 for equip- 
ment. The library was increased from 10,000 
to 1 6,537 volumes, exclusive of public documents. 
President, Isaac Newton McCash, A.M , D.D., 
LL.D. 

PHILLPOTTS, Eden (1862- ). A Brit- 

ish novelist and dramatist ( see VoL. XVIII ) . Tlis 
later novels include The Judqe*8 Chair (1914); 
The Girl and ihe Faun (1916) ; A Shadow Passes 
(1918); Orphan Dinah (1920); The Bronze 
Venus (1921); RedcUff (1924); Cirae's Island 
( 1 925 ) ; The Jury ( 1927 ) ; Arachne ( 1 928 ) ; and 
Tryphena (1929). He also wrote the plays: 
The Farmers Wife (1917), St George and the 
Dragons (1919), Yellow Sands, with Adelaide 
Eden Phillpotts (1926), The Blue Comet (1927), 
and Three Short Plays (1928) ; and the poems; 
Plain Song, As the Wind Blows, Pixies* Plot, A 
IT arresting Man, and Brother Beast, 

PHILOLOGY, Classical. The World War, 
1914-18, grievously interrupted •the publication 
of periodicals and books, especially the former. 
Even in 1924, conditions in the book trade 
abroad were still unbalanced. It was hard to 
find out what was being published abroad, and 
far harder to obtain copies of books. The 
greatly increased prices of foreign books, espe- 
cially of books published in Germany, made it 
difficult still in 1928-29, not only for individuals 
but also for libraries, to keep abreast even of the 
more important foreign publications. 

In The Nation (New York), May 11, 1911, 
Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, 
in a paper entitled “American Scholarship” 
(reprinted in The Classical Weekly, vol. iv, pp. 
226-230), supplied adequate proof that Ameri- 
can classical scholaiship need not fear compari- 
son with the classical scholarship of Germany 
or England. At the semicentennial of the 
American Philological Association, in December, 
1919, Professor Shorey returned to the subject, 
in a paper entitled “Fifty Years of Classical 
Studies in America.” At the same meeting. 
Prof. F. G. Moore, of Columbia University, 
traced the history of the American Philological 
Association, and Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, considered “Fifty Years of 
Comparative Philology in America.” For these 
three papers, see Transactions of ihe American 
Philological Association (vol. 1, pp. 5-83). 

American classical scholarship has suffered 
grievous losses through the deaths of the fol- 
lowing scholars (the name of the university 
with which the scholar was connected at the 
zenith of his career is given in parenthesis) : 


Frank Frost Abbott (Princeton), Charles E. 
Bennett (Cornell), Maurice Bloomfield (Johns 
Hopkins), John M. Bui'nam (Cincinnati), Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve (Johns Hopkins), William 
Gardner Hale (Chicas^), Thomas D. Goodell 
(Yale), Francis W. Kelsey (Michigan), Tracy 
Peck (Yale), Bernadotte Perrin (Yale), Samuel 
Ball Platner (Western Reserve), Moses S. 
Slaughter (Wisconsin), Kirby Flower Smith 
(Johns Hopkins), James Rignall Wheeler 
(Columbia), and John Williams White (Har- 
vard ) . 

Professor Gildersleeve, whose death occurred 
on Jan. 9, 1924, was for 40 years editor of The 
Amemcan Journal of Philology. In the New 
International Year Book for 1921, p. 553, refei- 
ence was made to the fact that vol. xl, no. 4, of 
that journal appeared on Oct. 3, 1921, the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the birth of Professor 
Gildei sleeve, and that the whole volume was 
dedicated to him. The number mentioned con- 
tains the “Index Scoliodromicus,” of 13 pages, 
which lists Professor Gilderaleeve’s extiasyn- 
tactical contributions to The American Journal 
of Philology and supplements the “Indiculus 
Syntacticiis” (vol. xxxvi. 1917), a bibliography 
of Piofessor Gildersleeve’s long array of veiy 
valuable notes in tlic sphere of syntax, all pub- 
lished in the same periodical. 

One of the most interesting developments since 
1900 IS to be seen in the efforts made, especially 
in England, America, and Germany, to bring a 
knowledge of the contents of classical works and 
their value to a wider an ay of readers. Of 
prime importance here is the Loch Classical In- 
hrary, whose aim is to present all the more im- 
portant classical authors, Greek and Latin, with 
the ancient text on one page and an English 
translation opposite. Over 200 volumes of the 
Library have been issued. For general obseiva- 
tions on the Library, see The Classical Weekly 
(vols. V and vi) ; for detailed discussions (by C. 
Knapp) of various volumes of the Library, see 
The Classical Weekly (vols. vii, xii, xiii, xv-xix, 
xxi, and xxii (1929). 

Another important movement in this field is 
represented by the senes of volumes entitled 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome, published under 
the general editorship of Prof. G. D. Hadzsits, 
of the ITiiiversity of Pennsylvania, and Prof. D. 
M. Robinson, of The Johns Hopkins University. 
For the plan and the scope of the series, see New 
International Year Booh for 1922 and 1923. 

In Germany, a series of volumes whose purpose 
is to popularize the classics is Das Erbe der 
Allen. More scholarly, but still of interest to the 
general reader, are such works as Einleitung in 
die Altrrtumswissenschafi, under the general 
editorship of A. Geicke and E. Norden; Die Hcl- 
lenische Kuliur and Die H ellenistisohe-Romisch e 
Kultur, both edited by F. Baumgarten, F. Poland, 
and R. Wagner; and Die Griechisehe und 
Lateinische Literatur und Sprache. 

Germany has long had an authoritative series 
of texts of the classical authors, both Greek and 
Latin — the famous Teubner Series. In the 
course of 30 years, by 1924, the Oxford Univei- 
sity Press, in the Oxford Classical Text Series, 
had presented a fair array of texts of authors, 
Greek and Latin, edited by competent scholars, 
in most cases English. A very notable event is 
the establishment of several new series of classi- 
cal texts. During the World War, 1914-18, 
Paravia & Co., Italian publishers, began a series 
entitled Corpus Soriptorum Classioorum Paravir 
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anutn (see The ClaBeical Weekly, vola. zi, and 
XV ; New International Year Book, 1918, p. 493). 
The Corpus Paravianum aims to show the niami- 
Bcript text, with emendation only where the 
manuscript tradition gives no sense; otherwise, 
conjectural alterations proposed or accepted in 
other editions are not even to be mentioned. 

About 1917 or 1918, French scholars began 
the publication of a series of texts of authors, 
(5 reek and Latin, under the patronage of the 
Association Guillaume Bud6, which derives its 
name from Guillaume Bud4, the great humanist 
of the French Renaissance, the founder of the 
College de France. In each instance, the text, 
with a brief critical apparatus, and a transla- 
tion, in French, are given. Editions (with 
translations) of many authors, Greek and T.^tin, 
have been published. Under the head of **Liter- 
ary and Historical Studies,” tho Association has 
published many works, such as JJxstoire dc la Lit- 
t^rature Latine ChrHtenne, by P. Dc Labiiolle; 
Introduction d IJOdysfe^ by V. B^rard (sec The 
Classical Weekly^ vol, xix) ; and ft^ndque Prosan- 
trur, Mitudes Littiraires et drammaiicales sur 
la Prose de S^ndque le Philosophe, M. A. Bour- 
gery. The association has also published the 
first volume of a very important work, Dix 
Annies de Bibhographte Classique: Bibhogra- 
phie Critique et Analytique de TAufiqutlS Or^co- 
Latine pour la P6nodc (1914-24) ; see New Inter- 
national Year Book, 1927, p. 035; 1928, p. 587. 

In 1923 there was begun at Barcelona in 
Spain, under the auspices of the Fundaci6 Bernat 
Metge, the publication of another senes of this 
Boit. It is known as Collccid Catalana dels 
Classics Greos i Latins and gives new editions 
of the texts of classical authors, Greek and 
Latin, with translations in Catalanian. For a 
brief account of the series, by C. Knapp, see 
The Classical Weekly, vol, xix, pp. 151-152. 

In (Tcrniany, ceitain monumental woiks had 
long been under way before 1914, whose aim was 
to make accessible what was known (or con- 
jectured) in various fields of classical philology. 
The most ambitious efforts of this sort were the 
handburh der Classischcn Al ter turn swissen- 
srhaft^ and the classical encyolopiedia kiiowm by 
the abbicviation, “Pauly-Wissowa.” The Hand- 
burh was begun under the editorship of Iwan 
von Muller. Since 1922 a thorough revision, 
under the direction of W. Otto, has been in 
piogiess. In the 50 years that had elapsed 
from the time tho publication of the Handburh 
was begun, the horizon of the classical scholar 
had been greatly widened, particularly through 
the discoveries connected with the so-called 
Minoan civilization. This extension of knowl- 
edge took scholars several millenia back of the 
point at which, six decades ago, classical civili- 
zation was supposed to begin. Scholars liave 
gained also a far better understanding of the 
relation of the historic classical civilization 
to the civilization that preceded it, in the Medi- 
terranean Basin, on the European side, in Egypt, 
and in Asia. Hence, in the revision of the Hand- 
buch, new topics are being included, such as 
‘‘Grundriss der Politischen Geschichte des Alteii 
Orients,” and “Kulturgeschichte des Alten Ori- 
ents,” to each of which a volume is to be devoted. 
The full title of the Handburh, in view of this 
wider ranger of its subjects, has been altered to 
Handburh der Altertumswissenschaft, 

Pauly’s ReahEncyclopitdie der Classischcn Al- 
tertumswissenschaft was begun so long ago as 
1830 (see an article by C. Knapp, The Classical 


Weekly, vol. xxi, pp. 216-217 ) . A revision was be- 
gun in 1890, bjr G Wissowa; the first part of 
this appeared in 1894 In 1924 the work was 
under the direction of W. Kroll and W. Witte. 
Between 1013 and 1924, four enormous volumes, 
viii--\i, carrying the first part of the encyclo- 
psedia forward from “Hehkon” to “Kynegoi,” 
were published. During 1925 volumes xii-xiii, 
and half of volume xiv appeared, these contain 
the articles “Kynesioi” to “Mantike.” To facili- 
tate the progress of the work, what is called 
a ‘‘Zweite Reihe” was begun in 1920. Three and 
a half volumes of this, covering the articles 
‘^Ra” to “SparsuB,” have been issued In 1918 
appeared also Kupplementhand III, dealing with 
“Aachen” to “Ad luglaiidem”; Supplementhand 
IV, dealing with “Abacus” to “Ledon,” with a 
“Nachtrag” entitled “Delphoi,” was Issued in 
1924. 

Another notable German undertaking, Ausfuhr- 
liches Lrxikon der Gricchischen und Romisrhcn 
Mythologie, begun by W. H. Roscher, with the 
cooperation of many scholars, has been com- 
pleted. The great Thcsaui*us Linguce Latince, 
the most comprehensive and authoritative of all 
Latin lexii'ons, has been advanced; six volumes, 
carrying the work through the article “Frustum,” 
were issued by the end of 1928. A further part 
appeared in 1929. In France, the Dictionnaire 
des Antiquit^s Grecques et Romatnes, by Darem- 
berg and 8aglio, was comiileted. 

A very notable event was the publication, by 
the Oxford University Press, of four install- 
ments (out of 10) of a new edition (ninth) of the 
great Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry 
George Liddell and Robert Scott (8th ed., 1897) 
The work on the ninth edition was in charge of 
Henry Stuart Jones and Roderick McKenzie. 
It is, as the preface says, “the woik of many 
hands and represents a gieat sacrifice of leisure 
and an earnest devotion to Greek learning on 
the jiart of the present generation of scholars, 
and that not in this country [England] alone.” 
The preface gives an extraoidinarily interesting 
account of the development of this edition, of 
the methods by which it was prepared, and of 
the participation by various scholars in its prep- 
aration. The Oxford University Press deserves 
the grateful thanks of all lovers of true learning 
for its daring eouiage and its generosity in 
nndei taking, in this practical woild, a project 
HO exacting and so costly, not merely in money, 
but in human devotion and effort 

A significant movement in the United States 
is the attention paid to the elassicjil element in 
English liteiature. Impoitaiit studies here are 
The Relation of Latin and English as Living 
Languages in England During the Age of Milton, 
W. P, Myers; The Influence of Horace on the 
Chief English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, 
Mary R. Thayer; Horace in the English Literal 
ture of the Eighteenth Century, Caroline (xoad; 
Vergil and the English Poets, Elizabeth Nitchie; 
The Classical Mythology in Milton's English 
Poems, C. (t. Osgood; Classical Mythology in 
Shakespeare, R. K. Root; Ovid and the Renas- 
cence tn Spam, R. Sehevill; The Tradition of 
European Literature from Homer to Dante, 
Barrett Wendell. For discussion of these w^orka, 
see The Classical Weekly (vols xii, xiv, and xvi). 
Many of the volumes in the senes entitled Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome, mentioned above in 
this article, contain materials on this topic 

About 1918 steps were taken in America to 
concentrate support for a project that had been 
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Under way for a long time in Europe. This move- 
ment sought to further the etudy of medieval 
Latin by pointing out the indebtedness of the 
meduBval languages and medieeval culture to 
the language and the culture of ancient Rome. 
The European sponsors of the movement have 
uiidei taken a revision of Du Cange, Gloaaarium 
Manuale ad Scrtptorea MediOP et InfimcB Latinx- 
taU8f a work which, though several times re- 
vised and enlarged since the death of its author, 
is still sadly defective Since it is, however, the 
only work of value within its field, its revision 
and enlargement are conditions precedent to the 
sucHiessful prosecution of fully fruitful studies in 
niedneval Latin, Under stress of necessity, the 
authorities in charge of the revision of Du Cange 
have, most reluctantly, decided to restrict the 
revision to the collection of the requisite lexi- 
cographical materials fiom the Latin writings 
of 500 to 1000 A.D. 

A Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies has 
been organized, iiiidei the jurisdiction of the 
Ameiican Council of learned Societies, with 
representatives from associations dealing with 
classics, histoiy, modem languages, and philoso- 
phy. A report of the committee was printed 
in Modern Philology, xxi (February, 1924). 
Prof J F. Willaid, of the University of Colorado, 
has issued seven hiilletins (1923-29) on the 
Progrcaa of Mediaeval Siudiea in the Untied 
fiiatea of America, Se\eial volumes of selec- 
tions fioin medircval Latin writers, issued by 
American scholars, have done something to make 
instiuction in mediaeval Ijatin a little less dilli- 
cult than it was; hut well-annotated editions of 
whole woiks in this field are soiely needed. 

In May, 192."), the Mediuwal Academy of 
Ameiica was organized. It has published four 
volumes of its jouinul, Speculum, A Journal of 
Mediaeval Studies. Further interesting illustra- 
tions of the results that may be expected from 
the impulse given to studies in medieval Latin 
may be seen in such woiks as the tianslation of 
Walter Map, De Nuyts Vurialtum, or Courtiers* 
Trifles (see New International Year Book, 1924, 
p 578) and the tianslation of the complete 
Chronicle, or the History of the Two Cities, by 
Bishop Otto of Freising This version, by C. C. 
Mierow (see New International Year Book, 1928, 
p. 587) is the first tianslation of the whole 
Chronicle 

Increasing attention has been paid to the 
papyri discovered from tune to time, especially in 
Egypt These have been studied for the light 
they thiow on woiks of classical writers already 
known, by giving recensions of the ancient text 
hundreds of yeais older, m some instances, than 
the earliest manuscripts. They have been ex- 
amined also foi additions to the store of classical 
texts Illustiations of the profits of such study 
are to be seen, for example, in these volumes: 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by the English 
scholars, Crcnfell and Hunt (see, for instance, 
The Classical Weekly, vol. xiv, pp. 14-10; Classi- 
cal Bemew, vol. xxxiv, pp. 67, 179, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, April, 1914), and in such a book as 
New Chapters in the History of Creek Literature, 
Recent Discoveries in Creek Poetry and Prose in 
the Fourth and Following Centuries B. 0,, by 
J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber. 

A striking illustration of the value of the 
papyri in yet a thud field, the study of Greek 
and of Roman life, is afioided by an important 
volume, ‘‘A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third 
Century B. C , A Study in Economic History,” by 


M. Rostovtzeff, published as University of 
oonsm Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 
No, 6, The author undertook to assemble into 
a complete picture the 350 papyri, or more, that 
give the correspondence of a Carian Greek named 
Zenon, manager of a great estate, of land origin- 
ally unimproved, which Ptolemy II (Philadcl- 
phus) turned over to his Treasurer of Finance, 
a Greek named Apollonius. For a review of this 
book, by Prof. W. L Westermann, of Columbia 
University, see The Classical Weekly, vol. xvi, pp. 
110 - 112 . 

Through efforts organized by Prof. F. W. 
Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, various 
American universities have come into possession 
of papyrus documents. These have been studied 
by various scholars. In the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, vol. liii 
(1922), are two articles, “Some Literary Papyri 
in the University of Michigan Collection,” by 
Prof. J. G Winter, of the University of Michigan, 
and “A Papyrus of Dioscurides iii the Univeisity 
of Michigan Collection,” by Prof. C. Bonner, of 
the same university. The latter gives part of a 
work entitled De Materia Medioa, by Dioscurides 
of Anazarba. At the meeting of the American 
Philological Association at which these two pa- 
pers were read, Prof. A. G T^aird, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, presented a paper, “The 
Wisconsin Pajiyri,” and Prof. A. E. K. Boak, of 
the Imiversiiy of Michigan, disciiRsed “The Rec- 
ord Office of Telitunis and Cersesiichon Oros.” 
The last-named paper' dealt with a register of 
contracts for a period of four months, Apr. 28 to 
Aug 28, 42 A.i). In 1926 appeared the volume, 
Creek Papyri in the Lthiary of Cormcll Univer- 
sity, edited, with tianslation, by L. W'ester- 
maim and C. J Kraemcr, .Jr. For a review of 
this work, by M. Rostovtzeff, see The Classical 
Weekly, vol. xxii (1929). It may be noted here 
that increasing use is being made of the papyri 
in the study of Egypt under the Gieeks, that is, 
under the Ptolemies. Thus, a genuine history of 
the so-called Hellenistic woild is finally becoming 
possible. 

Pi of. B. W. Bacon, of Yale University, writing 
in The Classical Weekly (vol, vi, pp. 213-214), 
declaied “Until veiy recently, no manuscripts of 
first-rate critical importance had come into Ameri- 
can hands ” Later, liou evei , classical manusci ipts 
of importance found a resting place in the Morgan 
Libiaiy in New York City. One of these, a 
fiaginent of a manuscript of Pliny’s Letters, has 
been decidedly in evidence since 1 922. It had been 
bought hy the late J. Picipoiit Morgan in 1910. 
Dr. E. A. Lowe, a leading authoritv on classical 
palflBogi aphy, and Prof. E. K Hand, of Harvard 
Univeisity, published the fragment, in 1922, in a 
sumptuous monograph, well illustrated by plates, 
entitled, A Sixth-Century Fragment of the Let- 
ters of Pliny the Younger, A Study of Six Leaves 
of the Uncial Manuscript Preserved in the Pier- 
pont Morgan I/ihrary in New York. Dr. Lowe be- 
lieves that the fragment is a genuine relic of 
antiquity, and that it was written in Italy, about 
500 A.D. Professor Rand believes that it is a 
part of a codex used by Aldus Manutius, in the 
preparation of his printed edition of Pliny’s 
Letters. This codex, the Codex Pa/nsinus, is now 
lost. In his views of the fragment, and of 
Aldus’s edition of Pliny, Professor Rand is in 
sharp collision with Prof. E. T. Merrill, formerly 
of the University of Chicago, who, in 1922, pub- 
lished a critical edition of the text of Pliny’s 
Letters. For reviews of the monograph b^ 
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Messrs. Lowe and Rand, see Classical Journal, 
vol. xviii; Philogisohe Wochenschrift, vol. xliii; 
The American Journal of Phxlology, vol. xlv; 
Classical Review, vol. xxxvii ; The Classical 
Weekly, vol. xviii. Professor Merrill, in a paper 
entitled “The Morgan Fragment of Pliny’s Let- 
ters,” in Classical Philology, vol. xviii, takes is- 
sue with the views of Professor Rand. Professor 
Rand made an elaborate reply, in “A New Ap- 
proach to the Text of Pliny’s Letters,” published 
in three parts, Harvard f^tudies in Classical Phi- 
lology, vols. xxxiv (1923), xxxv (1924), and 
xxwi ( 192r)) . For other articles inspired by this 
controversy, see, e.g., “On the 1508 Aldine Pliny,” 
by Rlanche B. Boyer and A. P. Dorjahn, Clas- 
sical Philology, vol. xx; “Impressions of the 1508 
Aldine Pliny,” by F. E. Robbins, Classical 
Philology, vol. xxiii (1928) ; and “Another 1508 
Aldine Pliny,” by B. L. Ullman, Classical Philol- 
ogy, vol. xxiii 

On Dec. 19, 1900, Mr. Charles L. Freer, of De- 
troit, Mich, bought of an Arab dealer in Gi^eh, 
near Cairo, foiii Bdilical manuscripts. These 
were carefully studied by Pi of. IT. A. Sanders, of 
the ITniveisity of Michigan. The results app«*ar 
in the following volumes : “Old Testament Mami- 
sciipts in the Freer Collection, Pait I, The Wash- 
ington Manuseiipt of Deuteronomy and Joshua”; 
“The New Testament Manusciipts in the Freer 
Collection, Part I, The Washington Manuscript 
of the Four Gospels”; “The Old Testament Manu- 
scripts in the Freer Collection, Pait IT, The 
Washington Manuscript of the Psalms”; “The 
Minor I'lophcts in the Freer Collection and the 
Beilin Fragment of Genesis,” by TI. A. Sanders 
and C Schmidt, of the Univeisity of Berlin, 
published in 1910, 1912, 1917, and 1927, as paits 
of the Univei sify of Michigan t^tudies. Human- 
istic cries. For the importance of the manu- 
scripts, see The Classical II cekly, vol vi, p. 214. 

In the field of palieography, we must mention 
K A Lowe, The Jlcnevcnian Script. A History 
of the South Italian Minuscule (1914), a book 
which C. U. Claik, in a review in The American 
Journal of Philology (vol. x\v, pp 340-343), 
desci ihed as “the most impoitant recent paleo- 
graphic investigation in any language ” A book 
on a kindred subject is Roman Cursive Writing, 
by H. B. Van Iloesen (1915). 

The most impoitant contributions made by 
American classical scholars in Greek and Latin 
liteiatuie, Greek and Roman history, Greek and 
Roman life, linguistics, and grammar ajipear in 
various peiiodicals. Books within this field in- 
clude a very important volume by the late Prof. 
John Williams White, The ^idholia on the Aves 
of Aristophanes, with an Introduction on the 
Origin, Development, Transmission, and Extant 
Sources of the Old Creek Commentary on his 
Comedies (1914). Piofessor W^iite, of Harvard 
ITiiiversity, undertook to make a collation of 
all Aristophanic inanusci ipts. One outcome of 
the study was this volume of nearly 400 pages. 
For an elaborate 'review of the book, by G. E. 
Howes, see The Classical Weekly, vol. x, pp. 
90-95. As a jirehminary to that volume, Pro- 
fessor White, who died in 1917, had published 
The Verse of Creek Comedy (1912), reviewed by 
M W. Humphieys {The Classical Weekly, vol. ix, 
pp 141-144). Ill Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, vols. xxix, xxx (1918, 1919), there 
appeared two articles, “Collation of the Manu- 
scripts of Aristophanes’ Aves** and “Collation 
of the Manuscripts of Aristophanes’ Vespos,** by 
J. W. White and E. Cary. 


At least three American scholars have won dis- 
tinction by their articles on Homer, published 
in various periodicals — G. M. Bolling, of Ohio 
State University; S. E. Bassett, of the University 
of Vermont; and J. A. Scott, of Northwestern 
University. Professor Scott has published two 
books on Homer, The Unity of Homer (1921 ) and 
Homer and His Influence (1925). Professor 
Bolling has issued The External Evidence for 
Interpolation in Homer (1920). For informa- 
tion on the general progress in Homeric studies, 
see the Hew International Year Book, 1921, 
p. 558. 

Mr. Paul Elmer More, formerly literary editor 
of The Ration (New York), has published three 
volumes on Plato: Platonism (1917), The Re- 
ligion of Plato (1921), and Hellenistic Philoso- 
phies (1923). 

V\ orks more general in character are Athenian 
Tragedy, A Study in Popular Art, by T. D. 
Goodell (1920), and The Greek Theater and Its 
Drama, by R. C. Flickmger (in three editions, 
191 (J, 1922, 1920). Professor Flickinger’s book 
is of jirime importance in its field; for a notice 
of it, see The Classical Weekly, vol. xvii, p. 197. 
An important annotated edition of Cicero, “D'e 
Divinatione,” the first published in the United 
States, by A. S. Pease, was published in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois I^tudics in Language and 
Literature, vols. vi, viii (1920, 1923). Two bi- 
ographies of Cicero by classical scholais ap- 
pealed Cicero of Arpinum, A Political and 
Literary Biography, Bemg a Contribution to the 
History of Ancient Civilization and a Guide to the 
Bludif of Ciccro*s M'ritings, by E. G. Sillier 
(1914); Cicero, a Biography, by T. Peterson 
(1919). 

Of great service to the student of Horace is 
A Concordance to the Works of Horace, by L. 
Cooper (1919). Professor Cooper has published 
also A Concordance to Boethius (1928) and, in 
conjunction with A, Gudeman, A Bihhogiaphy 
of the Poetics of Aristotle (1928). J*iof. G. 0 . 
Fiske, in Lurihus and Horace, A Htudy in the 
Classical Theory of Imitation (1920), examined 
again the whole question of the relation of 
Horace to Lucilius, his predecessor in satire. 
Prof. W. A. Merrill published many studies on 
Lucietius, dealing with his versification, imita- 
tions of his exjiiesbions by Vergil and other 
poets, etc. In 1918 he issued an edition of the 
text of Lucretius, complete (see New Interna- 
tional Year Book, 1918, p. 492). Prof. Kiiby 
Flower Smith, of The Johns Hopkins Ihiivorsity, 
edited, with introduction and notes, the Elegies 
of Tibullus. 

To Vergil, scholars of all countries have been 
giving much attention. In Ameiica, two bio- 
graphies of Vergil appeared Vcrqil, a Biogra- 
phy, by Tenney Frank, of The Johns Hopkins 
Univeisity, and VirgiVs Biographm Litteraria, 
by Norman W. DeWitt, llniveisity of Toronto 
(1923). Both authors assume that the poems 
of the so-called Appendix Vergiliana were 
jiraetically all written by Vergil himself, in 
his youth, and that we may, therefore, confi- 
dently lely on them for important information 
concerning Vergil’s earlier years. Both books 
abound with interesting and stimulating sug- 
gestions on individual points, but as wholes 
they are to be used only with great caution, 
especially since there is, as yet, nothing like 
agreement among scholars concerning the 
authorship of the pieces in the Appendix Ver- 
^iliana. At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, few scholars believed in their Vergilian 
authoiship. F. Skutsch, however, in his Aua 
Yirgils Friihzeit (1901, 1906), set the pendulum 
swinging, for a while, in the opposite direction. 
The tendency to accept one or more of the 
poems in the Appendix as Vergilian, as work 
of Vergil’s youth, is seen in the following 
articles, or books: Miss E. S. Jackson, “The 
Authorship of the Culex,’* Classical Quarterly, 
vol. v; Th. Jlirt, Jugtrtdvetse und H etmatpoesie 
\ crqils, Erklarvng drs Catalepton (1910* for 
1 ('Views by N. W. De Witt and H. W. Prescott, 
sec The Amcftran Journal of Philology, vol. 
xxxii, Classical Philology, vol. v) ; J. W. Mackail, 
“Viigil and Virgilianism, A Study of the Minor 
Poems Attributed to Virgil,” Classical Review, 
vol. x\ii, W. G. D. Hutcher, “The Caisura in 
Viigil and its lioaiing on the Authenticity of 
the Pseudo-Virgil lana,” Classical Quarterly, vol. 
viii ; K. S. Conway, The Youth of Vergil (1915) ; 

J. S, Phillimore, “The Text of the Culex,** Clas- 
sical Philology, vol. v; T. Frank, “Veigil’s Ap- 
pienticeship,” Classical Philology, vol. xv; K. 

K. Rand, “Young Virgil’s Poetry,” Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xxx (1919) ; 
A R. Rellinger, “Catullus and the Ciris,” Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 
vol. liii (192:1). 

Latterly, however, the view of those who 
would accept the jueces in the Appendix as Ver- 
giliun has been sharply challenged. Especially 
suggestive heie is the woik of R. S. Radford: 
“The dinenile Works of Ovid and the Spondaic 
Peiiod of his Art,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, vol. li (1920); “The 
Priajieia and tlie Veigilian Ap])endi.\,” Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 
vol. lii (1921 ) ; “Tibullus and Ovid,” The Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, vol. xliv (1923). Pro- 
fessor Radford believes tliat the whole Vergilian 
Appendix is the youthful work of Ovid, “com- 
posed by him in the period extending from 27 to 8 
U.o.” In tlie Ttnnsactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, vol. liii (1923), Prof. H, R. 
Fan dough, of Stanfoid University, in a paper 
entitled “The Poems of the Appendix Vergth- 
ana,** after study of the vocabulary of the poems 
in the Appendix, maintained that “piobably not 
a single one of tliese poems lias been coirectly 
assigned to Veigil.” 

More general works in the field of Latin lit- 
erature are E. G. Sihler, From Augustus to 
Augustine, Essays and Studies Dealing with the 
t'ontact and Conflict of Classic Paganism and 
Christianity (1923), and E. T. Merrill, Essays 
in Eaily Christ tan History (1924). 

In the field of Greek history, we may note, 
first, G. W. Botsfoid and E. G. Sillier, Hellenic 
Cirtlizalton (see New International I car Book, 
1915, p. 407). C. W. Blegeii wrote Korakou, A 
Prehistoiic Settlement Near Corinth (1921), 
published by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. The civilization unearthed 
by excavations at Korakou, a hillock 3 kilo- 
meters west of the site of ancient Corinth, is of 
the type known as “llelladic,” a term (see under 
AncHiEOLor.y ) devised to distinguish the pre- 
historic civilization of the Greek mainland from 
the prehistoric civilization found in the Cyclades 
Islands (“Cycladic”) and in Crete (“Minoan”). 
Mr. Blegen’s book deals with remains dating 
from 2500 to 1100 B.c. Important are works by 
M Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Creeks in South 
Russia (1922), The Ancient World, voL i, “The 
Orient and Greece” (1926), 


Of The Cambridge Ancient History (see Veto 
International Year Book, 1923, p, 6^7), seven 
volumes of text and two volumes of plates have 
thus far appeared. Vol. iv (1926) deals with 
“The Persian Empire and the West,” vol. v 
(1927) with “Athens, 478-401 b.c.,” vol. vi 
(1927) with “Macedon, 401-301 B.c.,” vol. vii 
with ‘Home, Early Periods.” See The Classical 
Weekly, vol. xxii, pp. 137-141. 

Works on Roman history are the following* 
F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Ad- 
ministration in the Roman Empire; A. E. R. 
Boak, A History of Rome to 565 A. D., (2d ed., 
1929); T. Frank, Roman Imperialism (1914), 
An Economic History of Rome to the End of the 
Republic (2d ed., 1927) and A History of Rome 
(1923); Ida Thalloii Hill, Rome of the Kings, 
Louise C. Holland, The Faltscans in Prehistoric 
Times; T. S. Jeiome, Aspects of the Study of 
Roman History (1923), A JX Randall-Mac Iver, 
Villanovans and Early Etruscans (1924), The 
Etruscans (1927), and The Iron Age m Italy 
(1927); M. Rostovtzeff, The Ancient World, voi. 
ii, “Rome” (1927), and A Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (1926) , G Sliow- 
erman. Eternal Rome. The City and Its People 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
(1924). 

In the field of Greek and Roman life, we can 
mention only W. S Fox, The Mythology of the 
Creeks and Romans (1916, 1928) , W. C Gieene, 
The Achieiemrnt of Oieece (1923) , W. W. Hyde, 
Olympic 1 ictor M onuments and Creek Athletic 
Art (1921), reviewed by G. H. Chase, The Classi- 
cal Journal, vol. xix, and T>. M. Robinson, The 
Classual Weekly, vol. xvii, 0. H. Moore, The 
Religious Thought of the Creeks (1916) and Pa- 
gan Ideas of Immortality During the Eaily Ro- 
man Empire (1918), E Tavenner, Studies in 
Magic from Latin Literature (1916); L. Van 
Hook, Creek Life and Thought (1923). 

In the field of Gieek grammar, two important 
hooks aie by H. W. Smyth, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. .4 Creek Ciammar for Schools and Colleges, 
(1916), and A Creek Ciammar for Colleges 
(1920). The latter book is well worthy of a 
place beside the Greek Giamniar of W. W. Good- 
win, long the favorite Greek Grammar of Greek 
scholars and teacheis in the United States and in 
England. Of prime authoiity in its field is 
A. T. Robertson, A Crammar of the Creek New 
Testament in the Light of Historical Research. 

In the field of Latin giammai, quite the most 
impicssive acliievenient in America since 1900 
is the woik of Prof. C. E. Bennett, The Syntax 
of Early Latin, vol. i, “The Verb” (1910), vol. 
ii, “Tlie Cases” (1014) This work supersedes 
all previous discussions of the syntax of early 
Latin. For reviews by C. Knapp, see The 
American Journal of Philology, vols. xxxii, xxxv 

In linguistics, three Aineiican scholars arc 
doing excellent work — L. Bloomfield, R. G. Kent, 
and E. H. Siurtevant. The work of all three is 
to be found largely in the periodicals. Professor 
Bloomfield has published a book, An Introduction 
to the Study of Language, Professor Kent a work 
entitled Language and Philology, and Professor 
Sturtevant two books. Linguistic Change and 
The Pt onunciation of Creek and Latin. 

In 1925 the Linguistic Society of America was 
formed; and in that year it began to issue a 
quarterly journal entitled Language, 

In lexicography, foremost is the monumental 
work. Lexicon Plant mum, by Prof. G. Lodge, of 
Columbia University. Of this work, which has 
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been in course of publication since 1901, fifteen 
parts, totaling nearly 1400 large pages, have been 
issued: these carry the work into the article 
Quidem. Prof. M. N. Wetmore, of Williams 
College, published two important works, Indeoj 
Verhorum Vergilianus and Indeao Yerhorum Ca- 
tullxanus. For reviews of them, see The Classi- 
cal Weekly, vol. vi. Professors W. A. Oldfather, 
A S. Pease and H. V. Canter, of the University 
of Illinois, published “Index Verborum Quae in 
Senecflp Fabulis Necnon in Oetavia Prtetexta 
Reperiuntur,” in University of Illinois Hiudies 
in Language and Literature, vol. iv (1918). 
Professors A. A. Howard and C N. Jackson, of 
Haivard University, published Index Verhorum 
C Suetoni Tranquilli htilique Proprietatum Non- 
nullarum (1922). 

PHILOLOGY, Mohebn. In making this brief 
sketch of the jirogress of philology since 1914, 
it behooves us to stress, first of all, a few of the 
salient tendencies eharactei ized by the vast vol- 
ume of pioduotion in this ever-growing field of 
research Thereaftei, the most impoitant lan- 
guages, as viewed from the vantage jioint of in- 
tensity and originality of investigation, will 
claim oui attention. To attempt to go further 
into detail is well-nigh impossible, considering 
sjmcc limitations. There shall even be no en- 
dea\or to list all the chief contributions made 
during this period, foi such a classification 
would perfoice be tentative and subject to the 
criticism of divergent opinion. It is necessary, 
therefoie, that the selection be limited mainly 
to such technical works as indicate the direction 
in which investigations are being carried on. 
Hence, all titles in archaeology, anthiopology, 
religion, literature, architecture, art, history, etc., 
are omitted not'w ilhstunding the great value of 
n.any of these contributions to the growth and de- 
velopment of the study of modern philology. 

The Woild War, which inteiiujited the peiiod 
to which we are to devote our attention, had, 
fiom the ])hilological point of view, two impor- 
tant consequences. On the one hand, it served 
to check, though not entirely, the outworn 
methods of iinestigation which had attained the 
zenith of their ellectiveness before tlie close of 
the nineteenth century, while on the othei, it 
made obvious to students of philology the vast 
possibilities that lay within their reach. 

It was alicady noted in the jiages of the 1914 
Arm International Year Book that the study of 
])hilology was uiidei going a piocess of tians- 
forniation. The self-styled “nack to nature” 
school, founded in the eaily nineties by German 
scholais under the leadership of Schucliardt, be- 
lieved that they could arrive at geneial laws, 
ajiplicable to all possible cases, by means of the 
study of dialects Their preferied method, so 
aptly designed tSprachmischung, or the mutual 
penetration of dialects, failed to satisfy expecta- 
tions, because of the numerous histoiical factors 
and variable accessory circumstances which must 
always be taken into consideration. The new 
French school, with Meillet at its head, hastened 
to reject entirely the esoteric philology which 
isolates linguistic facts from all contact with 
life, and began to interpret linguistics by the 
social movements of civilization — in a word, to 
seek in the development of languages the result 
of political and social actions. 

Toward the close of the year 1915, there ap- 
peared the two-volume epitome entitled La Sci- 
ence Franqaise issued under the auspices of the 
International Exposition at San Francisco. In 


the second volume is to be found the very sug- 
gestive survey of linguistics by Antoine Meillet. 
According to this scholar, while there have been 
numerous German schools of philology, there has 
never been a French school for the mere reason 
that savants of that nationality have always 
drawn their conclusions from data, and have re- 
frained from accepting any theory that was not 
entirely in harmony with facts. At the outset, 
French philologists sought to ajiproach the sub- 
ject from evoiy angle in order to bring all pos- 
sible light to bear upon it. 

It is this, above all, which has led to the 
introduction of new fields of investigation, such 
as semantics, dialectology, phonetics, and kindled 
subjects. The results of these methods were 
not only the monumental Atlas Lingutsiique de 
la France, by Gillieron and Edmont — of which, 
according to Gaston Paris, Ficnch scholarship 
may well be proud — ^the Sent antique of Br6al, in 
which are laid the foundations of the science of 
the development of meanings of words, and the 
Dissinvilation Consonanliquc, by Gramniont, a 
work so original that fuither investigations were 
required to grasp its full significance, but also 
the Histoire de la Langue Frangaise, by Brunot — 
which, says Jeanroy, has no equivalent in any 
other country — the great impulse given to ex- 
perimental phonetics by the researches of Abb(’‘ 
Kousselot and others, the development along 
characteristic lines of the school of Celtic phi- 
lology, and finally, the rehabilitation of the 
spoken language made by Meillet himself in his 
suggestive contributions to the study of Arme- 
nian, Slavic, and Greek It is thus not so much 
by dcs rechcrches dc detail (which, however, ha\e 
their imjiortance) , as by the introduction de 
vurs neuves et de directions originates that com- 
parative philology has received new vigor from 
Flench thought. 

Following the lead of Meillet, one of the ed- 
itors of the comprehensive Atlas Linguisttquc de 
la France, J. Gillieron, published a senes of 
lectures entitled La Fail lit e dc V£:tymologie 
PhonHique, in which he opened the attack from 
a new quarter. As the title indicates, the 
leained author admits the inadequacy of the anti- 
quated methods in vogue to cojic with present- 
day pioblems. 

The most striking feature of the year 1921 
was the great revual of inteiest in the study of 
language and its attendant jiioblems. It seems 
that many Europeans souglit solace from the 
disillusioninents of war in the inspiration fur- 
nished by Piesident Wilson’s theoiy of self- 
deteimiiiation according to linguistic and racial 
unity. This has been a most vital and stirring 
problem with all of these peoples more or less 
from almost time imineiiioiial. 

Encouraged no doubt by tins general tendency, 
Meillet letuined to the iinestigation of funda- 
mental pioblems of comparative linguistics. 
In a volume of cssavs entitled Linguisiique 
Huitorique et lAngutsftquc Chi^rale, published 
in 1921, this scholar laid definitely the basic 
principles for the reconstitution of the method- 
ology of this subject. In his opinion, all 
languages show common tendencies, determined, 
on the one hand, by the structure of the 
vocal organs and the limited number of phon- 
etic possibilities that they offei, and, on the 
other, by the laws of general psychology. Those 
tendencies aie obvious in such universal changes 
as the weakening of intei vocalic consonants, 
vowel-breaking, or in the normalization of para- 
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digms through the principle of analogy. "Le 
changement hnguistique** says Meillet, **e8t Ui 
b des fait 8 de civilisation et d VMat des socibtia 
qui emploicnt les langues considbrbes” In so 
far as it is a means of communication between 
tlie meml)ers of a same clan or of a same nation, 
language tends either to become infinitely dif- 
ferentiated or to fuse its divergent dialects into 
a common speech, according to the inclination 
to division or unification of the groups or peo- 
ples that speak it. The progress of language 
is inseparably bound up with the progress of 
society. 

It is thus in extending our grasp of the great 
problem of linguistics that we are approaching 
more closely an understanding of the lace, as 
well as the individual. However imperfect 
language may be as an expression of our 
thought, it nevertheless serves in its limited 
way to reveal our mental attitude. As a conse- 
quence of Meillet’s investigations, the term phi- 
lology now signifies much more than a mere 
juggling with foims: it is rather, to use the 
wolds of H. C. Wyld in his address, English 
Philology in English JJnwersities ( Oxford, 
1921), “the study of human speech modified, 
alteied, enriched at every stage by influences 
both literary and historical.’* 

If we now turn to a more specific aspect of 
linguistics, i.e., grammar, wo find that the same 
conditions obtain. In 1914 we noted that in 
regard to grammar there was a reaction against 
the study of the history of languages in favor 
of the general principles of the theory of lan- 
guage. O. Jespersen, Modern English drammar 
on Historical Principles (Heidelberg, 1914), rep- 
resents to a eeitain extent an effort to revive 
the teaching of grammar which, it may be said, 
liad only slightly shown the eflects of the progress 
of linguistics m the nineteenth century. 

It was while making efforts to broaden and 
imjirove their methods in accoi dance with mod- 
em scientific resaich that scholars lM*canie aware 
that, like philosoidiy, theology, and medicine, 
the study of language was impeded on all sides 
by tradition and intolerance. From the moie 
or less remote past, we have inherited a rigid 
methodology applicable to dead synthetic lan- 
guages but totally inadequate to solve the prob- 
lem of living analytic tongues and their 
relationship with a dynamic life teeming with 
new ideas. So, just as science was obliged to 
engage in open warfare with theology, modern 
philology entered the lists against its most re- 
doubted opponent, which is our antiquated, 
though universally accepted, conception of gram- 
mar and its laws. 

Consequently, Jja Pens^e cl la Langue, by 
Feidinarid Jliunot (Pans, 1922), dean of the 
University of Pans, is in many respects an 
epoch-making work. Hearing as a sub- title 
M^lhodc^ pnneipes et plan d*une throne nouvelle 
du lanqage appliques au frangais^ this manifesto 
purports to be a “methodical statement of facts 
derived fioni thought and interpreted and 
classified in its relation to language, and of the 
means of expression corresponding to them.” 
After showing how every innovation in lin- 
guistic methodology has sooner or later been 
thwarted by a heritage of medieeval gram- 
matical concepts and nomenclature — even com- 
parative philology was obliged to surrender 
many of its revolutionary doctrines when con- 
fronted by a gloweiing and tyrannical tradi- 
tion — Brunot observes that, thanks to the efforts 


of our “grammatical commissioners of police,^ 
the study of language today — like theology — 
is “a drudgery, the pet aversion of both pupils 
and teachers.” Not even does orthographical 
reform escape the inquisition. Brunot, then, 
passes in review many gross blunders that the 
high priests of grammar dole out to the young as 
established facts, such as a tense which they in- 
terpret as a mood, a future-perfect disguised as 
a conditional, theories built upon misconstruc- 
tions, etc. He adds, therefore, that it is high 
time to prepare a Manual of Wrong Rules as a 
pcdagogi(‘al breviary which should protect the 
young against the “fundamentalism” of mis- 
guided dogmatists. Therefore, the object of 
Bnmot’s work is “the practical study of giammar 
with a view to enable the student to understand 
and express everything.” 

As a consequence of the rapid development of 
motion pictnres, aviation, and radio, which are 
lendeiing geographical boundaiy an anachron- 
ism and are ameliorating intei national communi- 
cation and good will, more widespread attention 
is rightly being devoted to cornjiarative philol- 
ogy. Though only a century old, its iiifluenee 
in the cause of internatiomil understanding has 
been fai-i caching. In past ages, each country 
had the utmost contempt foi foieigiiers unable 
to speak its own tongue. To the ancient Hindus, 
such persons weie mleochas (Prakrit, milicchu, 
Pall, milakivhuy barbarians, incoiniirehensibles, to 
the Jews, gojim, infidels, to the Arabs, absehaniy 
babblers; to the Turks, giaoins (Tuikish jawr^ 
gawur; Persian, gaur^ another form of gahr, 
guebcTy infidels), unbelievers, miscieants, to the 
Greeks, barbarophonio oi barbaroiy stanimeiers, 
and later uncultured, or barbarians. Even today, 
the Flench charabia, gibberish (Spanish, algara- 
bia, the “Arabic language”), or batagouiny jaigon 
(Breton, bara, bread, and gouin wine, oiler ed to 
the Flench iiivadeis of Brittany) or the Mexi- 
can, gringo (Spanish grirgOy Greek), applied 
especially to the inhabitants of the United 
States, or the North Ameiiean wop (Spanish 
guapo, handsome), or dago (Spaiiish-Portuguese, 
DiegOy James, a term of address) have all now 
assumed a pejorative connotation and betoken 
the same spirit of contempt for the foreigner. 
But when comparative philology began to leveal 
that the so-called Indo-Euiopean languages were 
offshoots of the same jiaieiit stock, the alien 
tongue was no longer despised as the pioduet of 
an inferior civilization. The finest compliment 
ever paid to a somewhat abstiuse subject of le- 
searcli were the numerous efforts during the 
War to explain acts of aggression as a moral 
obligation to preserve continuity or relationship 
of sjieech. 

The writer has often felt that the piesent 
peiiod of the world’s history will be designated 
in futuie times as the “dictionary epoch” In 
fact, never has such interest been shown in living 
foreign tongues. The vast number of dictiona- 
ries or vocabularies issued in the past fifteen 
years furnishes striking testimony to the desire 
of most nations to avoid cultural or commercial 
isolation. Likewise, the study of phonetics, 
which during the first half of its 40 years of 
history passed almost unnoticed, is now arousing 
widespread interest. In response to this great 
demand on the part of our public, several of our 
largest educational institutions are offering 
courses in this subject, as well as opportunities 
for research; and it may be added that the 10 
distinguished foreign scholars, representing 
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France, Spain, and Italy, who lectured or tauj^ht 
ill Columbia Uniyeraity in the summer of 1923, 
stressed the culture, civilization, and language 
of their respective countries. A final indication 
of the awakening of the spirit of international 
fraternization may be gathered from the recog- 
nition of the need of a universal tongue, which, 
since the decline of Latin in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has been a mooted question with scholars. 
Now, the very urgent necessity of a common 
“radio language*’ is obvious to everyone and re- 
quires no further discussion here. 

On Dec. 28, 1924, the Linguistic Society of 
America held its organization meeting in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Since its creation, this Society has been the 
guiding force in linguistic and philological 
thought in America. Among its numerous activ- 
ities are the founding of a journal. Language, 
the publication of several monogia]dis, and the 
inauguration of the first summer sessions de- 
voted solely to the study of philology and its 
attendant problems, which were held at Yale 
University in 1928 and 1929 under the super- 
vision of Professor E. H. Sturtevant. 

A. Meillet and Marcel Cohen’s Les^ Langues du 
Monde (Paris), which also appeared at the end 
of the year 1924, differs fioni the Uerman 
grtindritis type of work in that it does not con- 
sist of a collection of separate articles replete 
with philological minutisc and technical term- 
inology. On the contiary, within the compass 
of less than SfiO pages are condensed in non- 
technical language all of the essential facts per- 
taining to the nuineious gioiips of languages of 
the world. That such a eompiehensive w'oik 
would contain lacuna; was a foregone conclusion 
— such as, e g , the omission of the Andaman 
gioup of languages, Katt, Zandawc, etc. — but 
aside ‘fiom these defects, this volume can be 
lecominended as without doubt the most coin- 
preliensue and, at tlie same time, succinct work 
on this vast and important subject which has 
yet been published. 

Tlie founding of the Mediaeval Academy of 
Amenca at Harvard University in «Ianuary, 
1926, IS also of significance to students of phi- 
lology, because it aims to promote lesearch in 
the literatiiie and languages of the Middle 
Ages. 

Finally, the completion in April, 1928, of Dr. 
J. A. II. Murray’s English Dichanarg on 

Uislortcal Principles, popularly known as the 
Oxford English Ihcftonarg, maiks the close of 
an important lexicographical c])och. Begun in 
18.^7 by a committee of the Philological Society, 
which was appointed to list all w’oids not to be 
found in existing dictioiiai les, this stupendous 
uiideEtakiiig belongs, then, to the jieriod w'hen 
Littre and Hatzfeld and Darniesteter were is- 
suing their monumental woiks in Fiance, and 
the Giimni and other exhaustive lexicograidiies 
weie cither being planned or developed in Ger- 
many. In the Oxford Jhctionary, one can, there- 
fore, trace the progress of methodology in a 
phase of philology which has undeigone much 
transformation in the past half-centuiy or more. 

The main tendency of philology at the present 
time (1929) is lather toward the investigation 
of concrete facts than toward general compila- 
tions which have been characteristic of the past. 
There is little doubt that the jirogiess of this 
science will depend more and more on the evi- 
dence adduced from exhaustive and accurate 
interpretations of such phenomena. General 


theories built upon insufficient data, such, e.g., 
as we behold in the works of modern anthropolo- 
gists, are being gradually discarded. As a con- 
sequence, contributions of the type of Karl 
Vossler’s Qeist und Kultur in der Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1925), admittedly a very stimulat- 
ing philosophical interpretation derived from 
Grocean hypotheses, passed almost unnoticed. 

Another interesting tendency is the eagerness 
with which philologists are availing themselves 
of the contributions of anthropology, archsBology, 
and kindred sciences. Lbitil recent years, each 
one of the above groups of scientists seemed to 
lesent any cooperation fiom others in solving 
its special pioblems. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that many plausible theories evolved in 
the past are doomed, if not to utter annihilation, 
at least to considerable modification. See In- 
ternational Language. 

Bibliography. For further information, see 
the senes of articles entitled “Philology, Mod- 
ern,” ap])caring in the New Jniernal tonal Year 
Book from 1910 on 

(Jeneral . — F. de Saussure, Cours de Linguis- 
iique (Jenerale, edited by Bally and S^chehaye 
(Pans, 1916-23); GSR. Collin, Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Semaiology (Sweden, 1915) ; A. 
Werner, The Jjanguagc-Eamtlies of Africa (Lon- 
don, 1917); H. Schuchardt, Sprachnerwandt- 
sehaft (Berlin, 1917); L. Dominian, Frontiers 
of Language and Nationality in Europe (New 
York, 1918) , A Meillet, Les Langurs dans 
VEurope Nouvcllr (Paris, 1918) , H. Miller, Jhe 
Ecimtischvorindogrrmanisi hvn Laryngalrn Kon- 
sonanten (Copenhagen, 1917) ; Abb^ P. T. Mam- 
age, Les Religions de la Pr^histoire (J’aris, 1920) ; 
H. Schuchardt, t^piaohuyspiunq (Perliii, Jil20) , 
J. de Moigan, L'lluinanilr Prrhistorique (Pans, 
1921), rl. Maiouzeau, La Linguistique ou i^ri- 
ence du Langage (tb.) ; K. Sapir, Language (New 
Yoik, 1921), O. Jespersen, Language, Its Na- 
ture, Development, and Origin (London, 1922) ; 
Philosophy of Grammar (New Yoik, 1924); J. 
Vendryes, Le Langage (Pans, 1922, Eng trans., 
l.K)iidon, 1925); A. Dauzat, La Geographic 
Linguistique (ib., 1922); W. M. Thomas, Lan- 
guage in the Making (New ^oik, 1923), E W. 
Hopkins, Origin and Evolution of Religion (New 
Haven, 1923); M. d. Jousse, Etude dc Psi/chol- 
ogie Linguistique (Pans, 1925) , V. G. Childe, 
The Aryans (Pans, 1926) , K. Krohn, Die Folk- 
loristisehe Aihcitsmcthodc (Oslo, 1926); H. 
Schuchaidt, Primiticp LtngufP Vasconum (Halle, 
1926) ; K G. Kent and E. H Sturtinaiit, Purvey 
of Linguistic Studies (Baltinioie, 1926), P. M. 
Gioth, Aultui wandel und Bedeutungsu andel 
(Riidolstadt, 1920); R. G. Kent, Textual Criti- 
cism of Inscriptions (Phila., 1927); G B. Saii- 
som. Historical Grammar of Japanese (New 
York, 1928); M. Hoepe, Lautzeichen und Jhre 
Anwendung tn Verschtedenen Sprachgebieten 
(Berlin, 1928) 

Indo-European. — Works on the language of 
the primitive Indo-Europeans are devoted mainly 
to phonology and nioiphology. Among the more 
important are H lint. Fra gen des Vokalis- 
mus und der Stammbildung tm Indogermamschen 
(Strasbourg, 1914) ; K. Brugmann and B Del- 
bruek, Grundriss der Vergleiohenden Grammatik 
der Indogermanischcn Sprachen (2d ed., Stras- 
bourg, 1916) ; O. Schrader, Reallexikon der In- 
dogcrmanisahcn Altertumskuride (2d ed , ib., 
1917); H. Guniert, Indogermanischr Ahlaut- 
prohlcme (ib., 1016) ; W. Streitbeig, Erfor- 

schung der Indogermamschen Bprachen (Stras- 
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bourg, 1916) ; S. Feist, Indogermanen und Ger- 
maneri (3d ed., Halle, 1925) ; C. Bartholomae, 
Zur Etymologic und Worthildung der Indo- 
germamschen Spraohen (Heidelberg, 1919) ; H. 
Hirt, Indogermaniaohe Orammatik (Pt. II, 
Heidelberg, 1921 ) ; H. H. Bender, The Home of 
the Jndo- Europeans (Princeton, 1922) ; A. Meil- 
let, Lea Ortgmea Indo-Europeennea dea Mhtrea 
Orcca (Paris, 1923) ; K. Briiginaun, Die Syniaao 
dea Einfachen Satzea in Indogermaniachen (Ber- 
lin, 1925); F. Kwald, Die Entwicklung dea K- 
Suffixes m den Indogermaniachen Sprachen 
(Heidelberg, 1924) ; F. fSchwentner, Die Primaren 
Interjektioncn in den indogermaniachen Sprachen 
(ib., 1925); C. Antraii, SumSricn et Indo-Euro- 
pden (Paris, 1920) ; C S. Baldwin, Medieval 
Rhetoric and Poetic {to 1500) (New York, 
1928). 

IndO‘Tranian — Contributions to this field 
were less numerous. They consist principally 
of translations and grammatical and syntactical 
studies of texts. Somewhat out of the ordinary 
are Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeologie du Sud de 
rinde (2 vols , Pans, 1914) ; C. Bartholomae, 
Zur Kennfnis der Mittcliraniachen Mundarten 
(Heidelberg, 1917) ; H. Oldenberg, Zur Geach- 
ichte der Altindiachcn Proaa (Berlin, 1917) ; Sir 

G. A. Gnerson, Linguistic Survey of India (vol. 
X, Calcutta, 1921 ) containing specimens of lan- 
guages of the Iranian family; A. Carnoy, Gram- 
man e El^mcnfaire de la langue sanserif e (Paris, 
1925) ; A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Upanishada (2 vols., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1920) ; A. A. MacDonell, Indta*8 Past 
(New York, 1927), C. Hiiart, Ancient Persia 
and Iranian Civilization (ib.) ; and A V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies (New York, 
1928). 

Slavic — Among the numerous contributions, 
we may note Herneker, Slnvisches Efgmolo- 
giaches Worterhueh (Heidelberg); Vondrfik, 
Altkirehenslavische Grammatik (2d ed , Berlin, 
1914) ; J. Herzer, Boh misch-deut aches WOrtcr- 
buch (Prague); R J. Keriier, Slavic Europe 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1918), a bibliography; H. 

H. Bender, Lithuanian Etymological Index 

(Princeton, 1922) ; L. NiMerlc^, Manuel de 
VAntiquitd Slave (Paris, 1923); and L. Teis- 
ni^‘re. Lea Formes du Duel en Slovene (Paris, 
1925). Other studies include Slovenian, Riithen- 
ian-Ukrainian, Russian, Czech (see New Inter- 
national \ear Book, 1916, 1918, 1919, etc., 

e.g); Baltic (1915, p. 499; 1920, p. 537; 1922, 
p. 563); Serbo-Cioatian (1918, p 495; 1915, p. 
499); Serbian (1916, p. 537); Polish (1918, p. 
496, 1910, p. 637); Ukrainian (1917, p 537; 
1918, p. 495); Lithuanian (1918, p. 495; 1920, 
p. 537; 1922, p. 603); Old Prussian (1918); 
Bulgarian (1919). 

Celtic — Studies in Irish, Manx, Scotch, 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, as well as Gaulish 
and Pre-Celtic, have apjieared more or less 
every year. Among the more important are 
C. Jullian, Ilistoire de la Gaule (4th vol., Paris, 
1914) ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour Servir d VEtude 
de 1* Antiquity Celtique (Paris, 1915); John 
Strachan and tl. G. O’Keeflfe’s edition of the 
Tdin B6 Ciiailnge (Dublin, 1916); Catalogue of 
the Bradshaw Collection of Irish Books in the 
University Library of Cambridge, 3 vols. 
(1916); K. Meyer, Zur Keltiachen Wortkunde 
(Berlin, 1917-19) ; E. Cartailhac, Diotionnaire 
ArcMologique de la Gaule (vol. ii, Paris. 1919) ; 
G. Dottin, La Langue Gauloiae (ib., 1920); J. 
Loth, Remarquea et Additions d la Grammaire 


Galloise Eistorique et Comparde de John Morris 
Jones (Paris, 1020); E. Le Blant, Inscriptions 
Chrdtiennes de la Gaule (2 vols., Paris, 1923) ; 
J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Ro- 
mance from the Beginnings Down to the Year 
1300 (Baltimore, 1923); S. H. O’Grady, Cata- 
logue of Irish Manuscripts in the British 
Museum (London, 1926); A. H. Krappe, Balor 
with the Evil Eye (New York, 1927); Sir J. 
Wilson, The Dialects of Central Scotland (New 
York, 1927) ; J. Baudifi, Grammar of Early 
Welsh (London, 1927); R. S. Loomis, Celtic 
Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 

1927 ) ; T. M. Chotzen, Recherches sur la Poisie 
de Dafydd ab Gwilym (Paris, 1927) ; and W. B. 
Johnson, Folk Tales of Brittany (New York, 

1928) . 

Germanics. — Contributions to the Germanic 
languages also are numerous. Among them are 
J. Hoops, Reallexikon der Germanischen Al- 
tertumskunde (Berlin, 1915—19) ; Grimm’s 
Deutsches Worterhueh (Leipzig); H. Fischer, 
Schwahisohes Worterhueh (Tiibingen); Jelling- 
haus-Forstemann, Aldeuisches Namenhuch 
(Bonn); the Schweizerisohes Idiotikon, Worter- 
buch der Sehwcizer-deutachen Sprache (Frauen- 
feld) ; J. Zupitza, Etnftihrnng in das Studvum 
des Mitt elkochd cut schen (Chemnitz, 1916) ; J. 
Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik (Grtttingen, 
1916) ; A. Meillet, CatacU'res GMraux des 
Langues Germaniques (Pans, 1917) ; B Del- 
bruck, Germantsehe Syntax (Leipzig, 1916-19) ; 
H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik (4 vols, Halle, 
1916-20) ; E. Sievers, Metrisehe Studien (Leip- 
zig, 1919); S. Feist, Etymologisches Worterhueh 
der Gotischen Sprache (Halle, 1920) ; H ITirt, 
Geschichtc der Deutsehen Sprache (Munich, 2d 
ed , 1926) ; F. Kluge, Deutsche Spravhgesehwhlc 
(Leipzig, 1926) , O. Bchaghel, Deutsche Syntax 
(Heidelberg, 1923), A Vmlnche, Etymologisches 
WCfterbuch der Deutsehen Sprache (Pans, 
1923) ; and W. Schulze, Die reduphzterfen Prac- 
terita des Tochartachen und des Grrmamschen 
(Berlin, 1924) , J. Feldman, Ortsnamen (Halle, 

1925) ; H Jellinghaus, Geschichtc der MitteU 
niederdeutschen Literafur (3d ed , Berlin, 

1926) ; E Oehs, Badisrhcs Worterhueh (Lahr, 

1926) ; J. Muller, Rheinisches Worterhueh 
(Bonn, 1926- ) ; O. Mcnsi ng, Srhleswngholsfe- 

inisches W orterhueh (Neumiinster, 1926- ) ; 

W. Sturmfels, Etymologisches Lexikon Deutseher 
und Fremlandiseher Ortsnamen (Berlin, 1926); 
A. lleintze and P. Caseorbi, Die deutsehen Famil- 
icnnamen (6th ed., Halle, 1926) , F. W. J. 
TIeuser and H G. Wendt, American Bibliography 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures (cf. 
Germanic Review, New York, 1927). 

Scandinavian — This gioup of scholars made 
iiseful contributions to Old Norse, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, etc., such as the 
Swedish Academy’s Ordhok ofver svenska Sprd- 
ket (Lund) ; Egilason and Jdnsson, Lexicon 
Pocticum Antiguan Linguw Septentrionahs (Co- 
penhagen) ; A. Torp, Nynorsk Etymologisk 
Ordhok (Christiania) ; Klara Stroehe, Nordische 
Volksmdrchen, edited by F. von der Lcycii and 
P. Zaunert (2 vols, Jena, 1916) ; W. A. Craigie, 
The Icelandic Sagas (New York, 1915); A. 
Kock, Svensk Ljudhistoria (Lund) ; O. Oester- 
gren, Nusvensk Ordhok (Stockholm) ; E. Hell- 
quist, Svensk Etymologisk Ordhok (Lund); H. 
Hennannson, Bibliography of the Eddas ( Ithaca, 
1920 ) ; V. Dahlerup, Det Danske Sprogs His- 
toric (Copenhagen, 1921); J. Jakobsen, Ety- 
mologisk OYdhok over det Norrone Sprog pa 
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Shetland (4 vole., Copenhagen, 1908-21) ; V. 
Dahlerup, Ordbog over det Danske Sprog (vol. 
vi, Copenhagen, 1925) ; E. Sievers, Die Edda 
Lieder (Leipzig, 1923); J. Sahlgren, Nordiaka 
Ortnam i sprdkhg och saklig helyaning (Lund, 

1925) ; S. Blttndel, lalandak-Danak Ordbog 
(Copenhagen, 1925) ; P. A. Munch and M. Olsen, 
iiorae Mythology (New York, 1927) ; and E. V. 
Gordon, Introduction to Old Norse (ib.) 

English . — As no selected list of works could 
do justice to such an extensive field of research, 
we will limit our attention to Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary (Oxford); II. Harrison, 
Surnames of the United Kingdom (London) ; 
H. L. Mencken, The American Language (New 
York, 1919) ; P. G. Thomas, Introduction to the 
History of the English language (London, 
1920); H. C. Wyld, History of Modem Collo- 
quial English (ib., 1920) ; K. Luick, Histonache 
Orarnmaitk der Englisrhen Sprache (Leipzig) ; 
E Weekley, Etymological Dictionary of Modem 
English (London, 1921 ) ; T. N. Toller, Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary (Ovford, 1922) ; R. Huchon, 
Histoire de la Langue Anglaise (Paris, 1923); 
A. C. PavcwS, Annual Bibliography of English 
hanquage dnd Literature v Cainbi iclge ) ; S Lee, 
F. S Boas, and C. H lleiford. The Yearns Work 
in English Studies (Oxfoid, and London, 1925— 
1928) ; B Borowski, Lautdublrtfen im Alten- 
ghsrhrn (Halle, 1924); R. Jordan, Ilandhueh 
der mittelenghsehen Grammaltk (Heidelberg, 

1925) , G P. Krapp, The English Language in 
America (New Haven, Conn , 1920) ; J and E. 
N. Wright, Old English Grammar (London, 

1926) ; O Barfield, History in English Words 
(New York, 1926) ; E. Weekley, Words Ancient 
and Modern (ib. ) ; A. (». Jsennedy, Bibliography 
of Writings on the English Language (New 
Haven, Conn, 1027); W. A (Vaigie, The Study 
of American English (New York, 1927); H. C. 
Wvid, Short History of English (New York, 
1928); G. H McKnight, Modem English in the 
Making (ib ) ; O. Jespersen, Modem English 
Grammar (London, 1928) ; Margaret P. MeLean, 
Good American Speech (New York, 1928) ; M 
H Weseen, CrouelVs Dictionary of English 
(Grammar (ib ) ; W. W. Lawrence, Beoicutf, an 
Epic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass, 1928). 

rr 77 rr —The continued activity of scholars 
in this domain bespeaks the immense wealth of 
material at the disposal of the philologist. As 
examples may be cited Meyer-Liibke, Roman- 
isches Etymologischcs W^ortcrbuch (Heidel- 
berg) ; and J. Bedier’s L^gendes E piques 
(Paris, 2d ed., 1922) Other works aie G. 
Nicholson, Rcchcrchcs Eiymologtques Romanes 
(Paris, 1921); E. Bourcicz, Elements de Lvn- 
guistique Romane (ib. 1923); G. Millardet, 
Linguistique et Dialectologie Romanes (ib., 

1 923 ) ; D. S. Blondlicim, Lea Parlers jud^oromana 
et la **Vetua Latina^* (Paris, 1925) ; Pauline 
Taylor, Romance Linguistics in 1925, 1926, J927 
(cf. Romanic Review, Now York, xvii, 175-188; 
xviii, 278-291; 366-380; xix, 366-378, etc.); A. 
Zauner, Romaniache Sprachwiaaenschaft (Berlin, 

1926) ; R. M. Merrill, List of American Doctoral 
Dissertations in the Romance Field, 1876-1926 
(Now York, 1927); W. Meyer-LUbke, Introduc- 
ci6n a la Linguist ica Romdnica (Madrid, 1928). 

French . — ^K. Nyrop, Orammaire Historique de 
la Langue Frangaise (3d ed , Copenhagen, 
1925) ; A. Toblcr, Altfransbsisches Wbrterbuch, 
edited by E. Lommatzsch (Berlin); A. Haase, 
Syntaxe Frangaise dn Dix-septihme Sibcle 
(trans. by M. Obert, Paris, 1916) ; F. Brunot, 


Histoire de la Langue Frangaise dea Originea h 
1900 (vol. vii, Pans, 1926); K, Vossler, 
FranzOaiache Philologie (Gotha, 1919) ; L. 
Gauchat, J. Jeanjaquet, E. Tappolet, E. Muret, 
Gloaaaire dea Patoia de la Suiaae Romande (vol. 
ii, 1920) ; J. Gilli^ron, Etude de Geographic 
Linguistique and supplement to vol. i of the 
Atlas Linguistique dc la France (Paris, 1921) ; 
A. Longnon, Lea Noms de Liciix dc la France 
(Pans, 1920-25) ; P. Barbiei, English Influence 
in the Flench Vocabularq (New Yoik, 1922); 
W, von Wartburg, Franzosischcs Et ymologischea 
WOrteiluch (Bonn, 1925) ; J. Vising, Anglo- 
Norman Language and Literature (Oxfoid, 
1923); P. Desoimaux Bibliographic Methodique 
des Parlers de Savoie (Pans, 1923) ; L. ISainean, 
Lea Sources incUgdnea de Vetymologie frangaise 
(2 vols.. Pans, 1925) ; K. Voretzscli, Einfuhrung 
in das Studium der altfranzosischen Liieraiur 
(Halle, 1925); E. Hugnet, Dictionnaire de la 
langue frangaise du atizwmc swcle (Paris, 

1925) ; M. Frey, Les Transformations du vo- 

cahulaire fiangata d Vepoque de la Rdvoluhon 
(1789-1800) (Pans, 1925); J. Waslet, Vocab- 
ulatre Wallon-frangaia (Sedan, 1925) ; C. Bally, 
Le Langaye et la vie (Pans, 1026); E Gaiiiil- 
Ischeg, Franzoaischea etymologischcs Worfrrhuoh 
(Halle, 1026- ); K. Voret/scli, Exnfuhr- 

ing in das Studium der altfranzosischen Ltiera- 
tur (Ilalle, 1926); J. B<^dier, La Chanson dc 
Roland (Pans, 1927), H. Bauehe, Le Langage 
popuLairc (Pans, 1928) ; H ].*anglaid. La Liai- 
son dans Ic frangais (ib.) ; 11 Sensine, L'Emploi 
des temps dans le frangais (2d ed , ib ) 

Italian . — Dialectology and levieogiaphy have 
held the attention of Italian scholais. Among 
these works aie G. Beitoiii, It aha Dialcttale 
(Milan, 1916); E. Monari, Stiidi Romanzi 
(Rome, 1917); L. Spitzer, Itahenische Umqang- 
sprache (Bonn, 1922); G Sacca, La Lingua 
Italiana a la sna Evol uzione (Catania, 1023) ; 
T. Labaude-Jeanroy, La Question de la langue en 
Itahe (Strasburg, 1025); K .R. Bezzola, Ab- 
hozzo di una storm dei gallicismi itaharn nei 
prtmi secoh (750-1300) (Heidelberg, 1925) ; G, 
Bertoni and M. G. Bertoli, Brrviano di ncohn- 
guistica (Modena, 1926) ; V. Claigiu, Fonologia 
sarda logudoicse c eampidanesc (Palermo, 

1926) , F. Cocola, Voeabolarw dialcttale bisceg- 
hesG-italiano (Tram, 1926) , C. H Grandgent, 
From Latin to Italian (Cambridge, Mass., 

1927) ; Studi di Filoloqia itahana (Florence, 

1927); and L. Valli, II hnquaqqw aegreto di 
Danie e dei *'Fideli d\imorc” (Rome, 1928). 

Spanish — The numerous dialects spoken over 
the vast territory once forming the colonial pos- 
sessions of Spain afford an inexhaustible sub- 
ject for the philologist Among the contribu- 
tions are the 15th edition of the Diccionario 
de la hengua Castellana, by the Spanish Royal 
Academy (Madrid, 1925); Diccionario Gallcgo 
Cast ell ana by the Royal Galician Academy 
(Corufla) ; Spanish Royal Academy’s Gramdtioa 
de la Lengua Castellana (Madrid, 1917) ; M. A. 
Roman, Diccionario de Chilentsmoa y de Otraa 
Locuciones Victosas (5th vol., Santiago de Chile, 
1916-18) , R. Foul ch^-Del hose and L B Dihigo, 
Manuel de VHispantsant (vol. i. New York, 
1920) ; A. Zanner, Altspanisches Elcmentarbuch 
(Heidellierg, 1921); R. Mem^ndez Pidal, Docu- 
mentos Linguistwos de Eapaha (Madnd, 1923) ; 
Nebrija, Gramatioa de la lengua castcllaim, Sala- 
manca, ltf92 (London, 1926); R. K Spaulding, 
Histori/ and Syntax of the Progressive Con- 
structions in Spanish (Berkeley, Calif., 1026); 
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Tl. Grosflmann, Das auslandisohe Sprachgut im 
Spantschen des Rio de la Plata (Hamburg, 
1926); Covarubbiafl, Tesoro de la lengua caat^^ 
lana (‘‘micro” ed., New York, 1927); R. Men- 
^ndez Pidal, Origenea del eapafiol (Madrid, 
1926); and T. Navarro Tomas, Compendia de 
ortologia espanola (Madrid, 1927); Homenaje 
ofreotdo a Men^ndez Pidal (3 vols., Madrid, 
1926); of. Btbliografia Htspanoamerioana in 
Rexnata de Estudtos llispdnicos (i-ii. New York, 
1928-29). 

Catalan and Proxwngal. — W. Meyer-Ltibke, 
Das Katalanische (Heidelberg, 1925) ; A. Griera, 
Atlas linqiiiHiic de Catalunya (Montserrat, 
1923) ; and W. P. Shepard, The Osoford Proven- 
gal Chansonnxer (Princeton, N. J., 1927). 

Rumanian — A. Sciiban. Cramatiea UmhU 
rominefll (Jassy, 1926); G. Pascii, La Philolo- 
gie roumaine dans lea pays germanujues et en 
France, llUJi-Vm (Leipzig, 1927). 

Phonetics — J. Forehliammer, Die Orundlage 
der Phonetik (Heidelberg, 1924) ; A. Trombetti, 
Elementi di glotiologia (Bologna, 1924); K* 
Nyrop, Manuel du frangais parl6 (Paris, 1925); 
T. Naval ro Tomas, Manual de pronunciacidn 
espanola (Madrid, 1927); W. A. Craigie, Eng- 
lish Vowel t^ounds (New York, 1927) ; and Mar- 
garet P. McLean, (load American Rpecch (New 
York, 1928) 

Dictionaries, — Cabrol and Tjeclercq, Diction- 
naire d*archeologve chr^tienne et de liturgie 
(Paris, 1925) ; H. \V. Fowler, Dictionary of 
Modern English J^sage (London, 1926) ; Lebrun 
and Toisoul, Divtionnaire Hymologique de la 
lanque frangaise (Pans, 1926) ; P. Desfeiiilles, 
Dictionnaiie de rimes (Pans, 1926) ; A A Moll, 
Epamsh- English Medical Dictionary (Chicago, 
1926) ; (1 M. Vergara, Cuatro mil paJahras no 
ineluidas en el Diceionario de la Real Academia 
Espafiola (Madrid, 1926) ; H. K. Palmer, J. V. 
Martin, and F. G. Blandford, Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation with American Variants 
(New York, 1927); L. P. Smith, Treasury of 
English Aphorisms (Boston, 1928); H B Eng- 
lish, Students* Dictionary of Psychological Terms 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1928) ; J. Spiegel, Inter- 
national Business Dictionary (New York, 
1928) ; L. Herendi, Complete Dictionary of 
Banking Terms in Three Languages (ib.). 

PHILOSOPHY. The developments of great- 
est philosophical significance in the field of 
natural science were incidental to the attempt 
of the scientists to find a way of passing from 
one supposedly discrete science to another. The 
attempt to bridge the gulf between mathematics 
and physics issued in the theory of relativity; 
similarly, the attempted transition from physics 
to chemistry resulted in the statement of the 
problem of the structure of the atom and the 
quantum theory as a tentative answer. Less 
was done to articulate biology with its fore- 
running sciences because the questions in that 
region are still manifold, but the controversy 
over vitalism and mechanism and the investiga- 
tion of colloidal substances is significant. Psy- 
chology, at least in the English-speaking world, 
was in great danger of being subsumed under 
the other sciences such as physics, biology, and 
physiology, rather than being recognized as 
sufficiently independent to warrant the assign- 
ment of a special place and function in the 
scientific field, though the work of Wertheimer, 
Koftka, and Kohler in Gestalt theory tended to 
concentrate and establish the diverse experi- 
mental and theoretical findings on an independent 


basis which was not wholly divorced from the 
European tradition 

However, this tendency to integrate the sci- 
ences did not exactly follow the lines of develop- 
ment laid down by Comte. Neo-positivism 
accounted for scientific thought in terms of 
mathematical correlation. Its chief spokesman 
reduced scientific hypothesis to the level of 
inatheroatical equation; the entity hyiKithesis 
was excluded as far as possible; the terms in 
these equations were merely convenient expres- 
sions substituted for observations and thus made 
amenable to mathematical treatment. This in- 
tellectual asceticism was justified by the facility 
it contributed to the scientific treatment of ex- 
perience. It also enabled the scientist to ap- 
peal to mathematical presuppositions instead of 
outworn metaphysics when he was hard pressed 
to give some further account of Ins theories 

This need for interpretation, es])ecially with 
regard to scientific tormulas which involve non- 
Euclidean geometry, led to the further develop- 
ment of jiostulate theory and mathematical 
logic. So when, in 1919, it appealed that at 
least one of Einstein’s predictions, which were 
based largely on non-Euclidean geometry and 
l*ather unconventional postulates, had been veri- 
fied, greater importamv was attached to the 
work of Peano, Frege, Cantor, Dedekiiid, White- 
head and Russell in mathematical theory. 
Here was observational evidence not only for 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, but a naive 
philosophical mind was tempted to conclude that 
the mathematical presuiipositions were also veri- 
fied. Some not so well trained in mathematical 
theory were tempted to claim verili cation for 
their own special brand of metaphysics on the 
same ground. The discoveiy of the displace- 
ment of Mercury at perihelion was like Thales’ 
discovery of the marvelous uses of the waters 
of the Nile and the subsequent founding of the 
Ionian school of nature philosophies: water, 
fluid, ice, steam, mathematics, non -Euclidean 
geometry, postulates, mathematical logic. We 
now had a scientific method in philosophy. 

The moie cautiously minded mathematicians 
and scientists disowned any such extrapolation, 
and rejoiced over the great advantages afforded 
by the theory of relativity for scientific method. 
The moie philosophically minded saw the prob 
lem of rendering such an enormous system in- 
telligible not so much for science as for human 
culture. 

The problem arose from technical specializa- 
tions and the complicated symbolisms that they 
employ. Symbolic logic is merely one of a host 
of such devices which dehumanize subject 
matters, and mystify the lay person. Follow- 
ing H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, there was 
an avalanche of popularized knowledge. These 
were, in most cases, amateur attempts to ex- 
pound the meaning of opaque symbols, and 
merely succeeded in confusing the settled knowl- 
edge of the ordinary mind. A problem in 
philosophical intei pretation had been thrown to 
the mob and thus made more acute. 

European continental philosophers had for a 
long time been fulfilling their interpretative 
functions, exercising both critical acumen and 
metaphysical insight in the assimilation of the 
new technical knowledge. England and America 
were far behind, but certain British philoso- 
phers and scientists came to fill the breach, 
Whitehead and Russell were conversant with tlie 
new physical theories and had become familiar 
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with the problems of symbolism. Whitehead 
himself had an alternative theory of relativity 
and proceeded to introduce an organic model 
for scientific objects more adequate to the new 
mathematical usages than the old mechanical 
model. Russell decoded physics and chemistry 
and reexpressed them in fine imaginatively clear 
pictures. Finally, Eddington, the astrophysi- 
cist, added his daring imaginative exposition to 
the interpretive piocess, and Haldane did like- 
wise for biocheinistiy. In each case, some 
special brand of historical metaphysics was 
called into service as a basis for the summary 
and criticism of scientific knowledge In Amer- 
ica, Burtt made a survey of historical metaphysi- 
cal doctrines underlying physics, and Bridgman 
gave an account of physics in terms of scientific 
instruments and their operations. 

The popular interpietation of scientific 
knowledge also had its recoil on the laboratory, 
and pliilosopliers came to the aid of the scientist 
himself. There were sjjeciali:^ed works on the 
problems of measurement, probability, induction, 
and veiifieation, giving rise to new theories of 
sense perception, instrumental controls, and 
statistical mathematics. 

The other natural sciences present problems 
like these, though less clearly foimulated. The 
best scientific mind uses imagination and mathe- 
matics, tlie best philosophical mind criticizes 
and sets the lesults in consistent older; but it 
should be lemembered that this is seienee, with 
})hil<)sopliy siH handmaiden* The scientist dis- 
covers aild classifies, calling for philosophical 
ciiticism only to render his niateiial intelligible, 
when no fintbor progress can be made without 
such insight. Insight or wisdom perfoiining 
this function is intcllei’t domesticated 01 en- 
slaved, niatliemntics and logistics take the place 
of logic, ethics, a*sthotiC 8 , and metaphysics arc 
ignoTcd. Yet one sees 111 Uiis cominandeering 
of the philosophic insight and intuition the 
stait of a leturii to the greater tradition in 
])hilnso])hy The lefeience of scientific findings 
to an intellectually grasped or coustrueted sys- 
tem IS not a now trick One reinenibeis that 
Plato found a function for hypothesis in his 
ascent to the ideas Also, one must not forget 
that the iiiodeiii proceiliire is not accidentally 
Platonic. The eailier Russell did uot despise 
Platonism, and the latest Santayana embraws 
it with tiuc a'stlictic enthusiasm What niat- 
teiH it tliat system or essence is substituted for 
the iflea ‘i' 

The rivals of this jiositivistic naturalism are 
the modern humanists. One would like heie to 
review the so-called realistic and psychological 
novel and compare it with the (Ireek tiagedy as 
the objectification of opinions on fiindunientally 
philoHojihicul themes. Or, on another le\el one 
might sift behavioristic and Freudian psychol- 
ogy for nuggets of Musdoni, but here again wc 
find the professional philosopher buying and 
using the novelist’s and scientist’s knowledge. 
The rationale of Ins doctrines is the biologist’s 
or the sociologist’s dogmas. The most obvious 
illustration of this is the pragmatic tradition 
in Aiiieiica. James, Freud, and Watson have 
sold their functional psychologies to both the 
professionals and the guildsmen of humanistic 
sciences. Their psychologies are ultimately 
physiological, biological, or sociological, and the 
philosophizing which one finds is the reference 
of this or that particular fact to one of these 
systems. Humanism means then that man the 


organism, man the psyche, man the citizen of 
a commonwealth is the measure of all things 
Glands, unit characteristics, instincts, condi- 
tioned responses, complexes, survival value, 
adaptation, social expediency are terms to con- 
jure with. They are the inner Fates and 
Nemesis of our human existence. Yet the rel- 
ativism of these conceits is admitted in the 
writings of Dewey, Pound, and McDougall. 
Man’s creative intelligence measures and moves 
on. 

In France, Durkheim and L^vy-Bruhl and in 
England Westermarek and Ilobliouse set up the 
science of anthropology as a system of reference 
.^Esthetics, lo^ic, ethics, all have a genesis and 
raihon d'etre in man’s social experience. Mores, 
taboos, and ritual supply the necessity of man’s 
life and knowledge. But there was a more 
sophisticated European tradition which had not 
only appropi lated but assimilated the concepts of 
biology and aiithiopology. It not only avoided 
hut condemned what it called psychologism 
It 1 educed scientific classification and subordina- 
tion to the level of arbitrarily specialized cate- 
gories and asserted the supeiiority and finality 
of the intuitive comprclieiisioii of experience. 
It diew upon Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel It 
jdaced the aesthetic at the foundation of knowl- 
edge and the ethical at the top and demanded 
the integration of this or that bit of knowledge 
in the light of the immediately given whole 
However, that it paid for its sophistieation is 
evident fioni the difiieulties it encountered 
More often than not an attempt was made to 
chaiacteiize its ultimates in teims of its most 
hated seicntifie disci eteness Beigson never es- 
caped the hiologism of his ^tan vital, Croce fell 
into the Hegelian fiasco of identifying spirit 
with human history; Biunsclivicg fell short of 
8 pinozistie substance and was content with the 
oiiwaid maicli of man thiough his fiux of ev- 
peiience. Humanism had its usual limitations. 
Santayana’s Realm of Spiiit illumines, enchants, 
and dies away. 

Ill geneial, recent philosophy has taken its 
critical duties moie serioiislv , paiticulaily with 
legard to science, and thus has brought about a 
shift 111 its own emphases Specialization 111 the 
sciences is reflected m the many methods of 
philosophic speculation. Tins methodological 
pluralism has in turn revived an interest 111 dia- 
lectic and the versatile use t>f its many forms. 

The most widely aecepted dialectical doctrine 
is called cieative or eineigent evolution. Its 
fundamental intent was foreshadowed in Spen- 
cer’s Synthetic PhitoaopJu/, hut it lemaiiied for 
Beigsoii to piovide it with a moie sophisticated 
foiiuula. He took his cues from Sclielliug, 
Scliopenhaiier, and Aristotle and succeeded in 
splitting the yaiious scientific analyses off from 
the immediate data of consciousness, and stat- 
ing the philosophical problem in terms of ab- 
straction and intuition Alexander paid more 
attention to the absti actions. He arranged 
them in a series ascending from space and time 
to God, bridging the gaps by a creative synthesis 
which he lenamed “emergence.” This has be- 
come, in the hands of his followers, a meta- 
physics in the grand manner, it is essentially a 
reversal of the neo-Platonic theoiy of “emana- 
tions ” Deity reveals itself through an emer- 
gent evolution in time. 

The greater part of the philosojdiy of science 
distributes itself around this theme in truly 
dialectical fashion. Empirical data are referred 
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to tliis or that level of a hierarchy in which any 
higher ntage irt a synthesis of the lower stages. 
Absti actions are particularized and find con- 
crete einbodiineiit in the temporal process. 

However, creation and emergence are taken as 
problems by logicians, and are usually rejected 
by philosophers who have logical scruples. 
They rather maintain an abstract discreteness 
and look for logical devices for passing from one 
universe of discourse to another. In some cases, 
this is achieved by mathematical transforma- 
tions like those used in Einstein’s relativity, or 
in some neo-Hegelian form of idealism. For the 
most part, there is a return to a Platonic theory 
of ideas, and theie liavc been many signs of a re- 
turn to the old metaphysical theiiies of ancient 
Greek, medieval scholastic, or seventeenth- 
century rationalism. Taylor’s work on Plato 
with reference to the mathematics and physics 
of Eddington, Whitehead, and Russell ; new 
editions, translations, or critical studies of 
Scotus Erigeiia, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, 
and Duns Scotus; and scholarly expositions of 
the systems and methods of Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz have been brought to hear on the 
dialectical problems. Original modern work in 
science and logic has 1 cached a point where long 
foi gotten subtleties of the past reappear and his- 
torical foims of thought can again be appre- 
ciated. 

In all this, the fundamental problem is Pla- 
tonic, the relevance and significance of ideas in 
their relations with ihiugs. Slowly, the whole 
field of philosophy is gaining the Platonic oiien- 
tation and rigorous formulation. 

In general, Platonic method proceeds from ob- 
8erv<*d particulars through hypotheses to prin- 
ciples. Modem science and historical studies 
aid in this process. Perhaps the most promis- 
ing of these dialectical philosophies is being 
constructed by Husserl, llyiiotheses are disre- 
garded and the “ground principles” are caught 
in the immediate forms of experience. Husserl 
avoids the method of mathematical logic and 
scientific symbolisms and invents his own ter- 
minology. His own writings arc dithcult and his 
work is yet incomplete, so that an estimate is 
very difficult to make at present. The attention 
of professional philosophers, however, is turned 
in that direction and expectation is high. If the 
expectation is fulfilled, a great deal of lyrical 
impressionisni and empty professional ritual in 
philosophy can be dispensed with in the iieai 
futuie It is time for philosophy to break 
through the confining authority of the scientific 
movement. 
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PHfEHIX GROUP. See Pacific Ocean 
Islands. 

PHONETICS. See Philology, Modern; and 
PiiiLoioGY, Classical. 

PHOSPHATE BOCK. The abundant sup- 
plies of phosphate found in the United States 
offset the utter deficiency of iiitnitcs and ])ot- 
asli These three mateiials are essential fer- 
tilizing substances for agncnltiire and wheue 
not available must be imported In 1 920, the 
world’s production of phosphate rock was es- 
tniiated at (1,725,21.5 long tons, of which the 
United States piodueed 4,170,0.5(i long tons. 
This, of coiiise, was a lecoid production, there 
being subsequently a maiked decline The 
phosphate dejiosits of Florida furnish from 75 
to 85 per cent of the annual American output, 
and are followed by Tennessee and Kentucky 
The two main typt»s of phosphate rock an* hard 
rock and pebble. The Florida de])ositH aie 
mainly land-pehblc rock, while the Tennessee de- 
posits are of various types Jn the western 
United States, phosphati* lock has lieen dis- 
covered chiefly in Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah, 
where they occur near the base of the Carbon- 
iferous. In 1924, the United States had two 
extensive phosphate reserves, one in I^Jorida and 
one in the Western States, and there was no 
anxiety regarding future needs. In fact, high- 
grade sujperphosphate had been produced by a 
copper-mining company fiom material mined in 
one of the Rocky Mountain States 

Though the production of rock phosphate in 
the United States has consistently remained be- 
low the 4, 170,056-long- ton record Bet in 1920, 
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the world output has steadily increased, reach- 
ing 9,380,288 long tons in 1926, and not far 
from 10,000,000 in 1928. The most important 
phosphate-producing countries in 1926, in the 
order of tonnage produced, were : United States, 
Tunis, Morocco, Algeria, Ocean and Nauru 
Islands, France, Egypt, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, Christmas Island, and Makatea Island. 
Before the World War, the domestic produc- 
tion was about eoually divided between the 
United States and Europe, but the bulk of the 
native output is now consumed in the United 
States. Not only does the growing demand for 
fertilizers assure an increase m the production of 
]>hosphatc rock, regardless of the export trade, 
but the use of phosphate acid and phosphate com- 
))oumla for othei purposes is always expanding. 

The gradual exliaustion of higher grade de- 
posits of phosjdiate rock has not jnly brought 
about an increase in the production of phos- 
phoric acid using lower giades of rock at source 
but has stimulated rescarcli in various methods 
of using lower giades of phosphates in the pro- 
duction ot phosjdioric acid oi conversion to con- 
centrated feitili/cis. The U. 8. Biiieau of Soils 
is engaged in in\estigating pyiolytic or heat 
methods, as well as wet methods, foi the manu- 
factiiie of phosphoric acid. The U S Bureau 
ot Mines is engaged in research in the concentra- 
tion of the low-giade fihosphate locks for the 
production of a high-giade phosphate product. 
See Fertilizebr 

PHOSPHATES. See Fertilizekr. 

PHOTOCHEMISTRY, See Ciiemtrtry. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. The photogiaphic indiis- 
tr\, that is, the oiganized manufacture of sensi- 
tized materials and a[)paiatu8, began about 1876 
and since that date has expanded very rapidly. 
One of its offsprings, the motion-picture indus- 
tiy, has in the last two decades so fai over- 
shadowed its parent that it now is to be recog- 
nized as the world’s fourth largest industiy. 
This rapid ex]>aiision unfoi tiinately was not ac- 
conipjinied by a conesjionding increase in an 
iiiidei standing of the scientific laws underlying 
the ])hotogrnphic piocess Emulsion making 
contiinicd to lie largely a practical art About 
1908, however, hopeful signs of a new leginie 
appeared as photogiajdiic manufacturers started 
to oiganize reseaich staffs. The Kodak Com- 
j)any established a research depaitment at Ro- 
chester, N. Y, in 1912, which grew from a 
nucleus of l.'i to over iTfi scientists and as- 
sistants during the succeeding decade and a 
half Laboratories were established also by 
other firms in England, France, and Germany. 
Tile British Photographic Research Association 
was founded in 1918. It was supported largely 
by the Government and contributions of photo- 
giaphie manufacturers. A research laboratory 
was established in 1928 by Kodak, Ltd., Har- 
row, England As a result of this changed at- 
titude, theoretical research advanced so rapidly 
during the period covered by this report that it 
outdistanced practice During that interval, 
yiliotogiajihy passed through a transition period, 
and the future holds much promise for a more 
yirecisc science when the knowledge gained will 
he ajiplied to control emulsion technic and de- 
velopment practice. 

Photographic Organizations. Interest in 
photogiaphy is fostered by about one thousand 
camera clubs and associations in various parts 
of the world, England leading with over four 
bundled societies chief among which is the 


Royal Photographic Society. This association 
sponsored the Seventh International Congress 
of Photography held in London in July, 1928. 
The Sixth Congress met in Paris in 1925 under 
the auspices of the Soci^t6 Fran^aiae de Photog- 
raphie. These meetings weie great clearing 
houses of information and much was accom- 
plished toward international standardization of 
methods and apparatus used in photographic re- 
search. 

Military Photography. The World War, 
1914-1918, had an important effect on increasing 
national appreciation of the value of photog- 
raphy. Hundreds of thousands of photogiaphic 
iccords of cities and towns, terrain conditions 
and tioop movonients were made, and millions 
of feet of motion-picture film were exposed. 
The art of camouflage was analyzed and studied 
by means of photography.^ Aerial photography 
was developed from an almost unknown applica- 
tion into a valuable ally of the armies.2 Spe- 
cial caincias and film wore manufactured to 
suit its exacting requirements. In more recent 
years, aerial photography has been used ex- 
tensively in connection with surveying, map 
making, studying unexplored territories, reveal- 
ing liiddcn shoals under water, surveying traf- 
fic ill large cities, etc. The use of the photo- 
graphic film and plate ns a recording medium 
for X-iays was developed extensively during 
the War. Tlie majority of modern hospitals 
later weie equipyied with X-ray apparatus, den- 
tists utilized the X-ray in diagnosis; and most 
of the large manufacturing plants considered 
its installation a valuable and necessary part 
of their medical departments 

These applications and other uses of yihotog- 
raphy were pioliably an underlying cause for 
the present position of photogiaphy as a ‘‘key 
industry.” 

Theoretical Progress. Significant among the 
achievements of theoietical interest which 
formed the gioundwork for futuie practice 
were ( 1 ) the study of the cause of sensitiveness 
of photographic emulsions (the name commonly 
applied to a suspension of finely divided par- 
ticles of silver sfidts in gelatin), (2) the prog- 
ress made toward a better undei standing of 
those physico-chemical reactions which form the 
basis of emulsion making, and (3) the investiga- 
tion of the laws undei Ij ing the use of photo- 
graphic materials, that is, the fidelity with which 
the tones of the original subject arc reproduced 
in the final photographic piint Valuable con- 
tributions to all these subjects have been pub- 
lished by investigators in the United States, 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, Austria, 
Italy, and Russia. 

Besides the reported progiess in many fields, 
the literature of photography was enhanced by 
the following new publications Le Phofographe, 
1913, Abridged Scientific Publications of the 
Kodak Research Laboratories^ issued since 1914; 
Monthly Abstract Bulletin, issued since 1915 by 
the Kodak Research Laboratories; Transactions, 
Society Motion Picture Engineers, 1916; Nor- 
dish Tidskrift for Fotografi (Swedish), 1917; 
Sr>cnsk Fotografisk Tidskrift (Swedish), 1917; 
Die Kinofechnih, 1919; Revue fran^aisc de 
Photographic, 1920; American Cinematographer, 
1920; The Camera (Ireland), 1021 ; Photofreund, 
1921 , Photographic A bstracts, initiated in 1921 
by the Royal Photographic Society; Camera 
(Swiss), published first in 1922; Educational 
Screen, 1922; 'Sew Photographer (English)^ 
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1923-28 combined in 1928 with Amateur Photog- 
rapher (English); Filmiechniky 1926; Movie 
Makers, 1926; Soctet Foto (Russian), 1926; Fot- 
ograf (Russian), 1926; Cin6 Miniature, 1927; 
Bulletin of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, 1927. , 

Applications of Photography. One of the 
notable applications of photography has been 
its use in photomechanical processes. The ex- 
tensive and continually increasing use of illus- 
tiatioiis in books, magazines, and newspapers 
for the most part can be attributed to pliotog- 
raphy. Rotary jihotogravure has come to be 
a common addition to magazines, pictorial news 
weeklies, and Sunday supplements, being printed 
about 1927 in two and more colors. The tre- 
mendous increase in the use of color in advertis- 
ing IB closely related to developments in three- 
color lithography. Photo-composing machines 
were developed to lejilaee mechanical typesetters, 
and also the wet collodion plate used for over a 
half-century began to be displaced in 1928 by 
the use of a gclatin-coated stripping paper.s 
Pictoiial telegiaphy found increasing use in il- 
lustrated journalism about 1926 and radio and 
wireless transmission of photographs also showed 
piomise. 

Hotion Pictures. Motion-picture photog- 
raphy has developed considerably since 1914, 
contributing not only to the world’s amusement 
but also to its education and instruction. Re- 
liable estimates made in 1928 stated that there 
were over 57,000 film theatres throughout the 
world. In the United States alone, tbeie were 
20,500 tlieaties and some two billion dollars was 
invested in the industry, which useil a billion 
and a quarter feet of film yearly. There were 
approximately 235,000 persons engaged actively 
in furthering motion-picture production and ex- 
hibition. Leading production centres were 
Hollywood, Calif., and New York City in the 
United States, Elstiee in England, Berlin in 
Germany, and Pans in France 

In the earlier yeais of the industry, motion 


S ictureB were all taken either out of doors or in 
irge glass studios resembling huge greenhouses. 
With the development of suitable apparatus, 
artificial lighting came into use, and made film 
production independent of weather conditions. 
Arc lights and mercury vapor units for light- 
ing interior sets were used almost exclusively 
until about 1927, when panchromatic (all-color 
sensitive) film came into great favor and incan- 
descent lamps were commonly employed. The 
carbon arc manufacturers then developed pan- 
chromatic carbons which were cored with rare 
earth metals giving a wide range of specdral il- 
lumination. A combination lamp suitable for 
exposing panchromatic film was also introduced 
in the form of a mercury-vapor-neon-gas lamp. 

Modern studios established for this growing 
industry soon constituted small cities whore 
many branches of’ activity were in progress as 
represented by the carpenters, machinists, ma- 
sons, plumbers, painteis, decorators, artists, 
sculptors, etc., each group contributing its share 
to create sets for the director to populate and 
the cameramen to reproduce on miles of film 
“ribbons.” 

In 1928, studio routine was greatly changed 
by the introduction of methods of reproducing 
sound in conjunction with pictures. The silent 
actors now acquired voices or stepped aside for 
those who could speak as well as act, and di- 
rectors had to develop a new technique. Special 
recording studios were built having one or more 
silent “stages,” where the action took place. 
Electrical, acoustic, and mechanical engineeis 
became associated with the industry as the deli- 
cate recording and reproducing equipment and 
conditions for its use required scientific con- 
trol. This development was made possible only 
by the increased understanding of the properties 
of photographic emulsions and a greater knowl- 
edge of the theoiy of tone reproduction. 

Distribution of motion pictures to tbe the- 
atres grew into a busmess-liko though rather 
complex trade by 1920. 



VIG. 1. DIAGRAM OF DBVELOPMBNT OF AlCATBtJB OIKB FILM BT THE REVERSAL PBOOESS. 
a, Light-BenRitive silver bromide grains, h, shaded grains indicate those affected by light daring 
camera exposure, e, black metallic silver negative image produced by development; d, black silver 
removed by bleaching solution and remaining silver bromide grains exxKised; e, developed silver com- 
prising final positive image. (Note grains are smaller in final image than m original negative image). 
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FIG. 1. TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOUND RECORDS ON MOTION PICTURE FILM 
(a) Variable density record (Movietone); (b) variable width or area record (R. C. A. 
Photophone); (c) picture and variable width record. 



FIG. 2. CAMERA AND PROJECTOR WITH COLOR-FILTER ATTACHMENTS USED 

FOR AMATEUR COLOR MOTION PICTURES 
The same equipment, without the filters, Is used for ordinary amateur cinematography. 
MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS AND FILM 
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photograph of decayed area m a t-ee Decayed area in the lower left and the annular rings are clearly Visible Dark horizontal lines near top 
drC OPillinQS ^ 

a) Silver bromide grains in a photographic emulsion (b) Structure of an actual developed image (pupil of a human eye) 
lotion photomicrographs of undeveloped and developed silver bromide grains 

artially developed silver bromide grains showing development starting at preferred points (Hodgson. 1917 ). 
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The motion picture has had a profound effect 
on American architecture. Previous to 1918, 
most pictures were shown in rejuvenated vaude- 
ville houses. New buildings then began to ap- 
pear incorporating many beautiful designs of 
ancient and modern art, Chinese, Spanish, 
Gothic, and even the early Mayan civilization of 
Central America being represented. The largest 
of these theatres was the Roxy, which has been 
called the “Cathedral of the Motion Picture.” 
It scats bOOO persons and was opened in 1026 
in New York City. 

Research in motion pictures is fostered by the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers organized in 
1916. The Transactions of this society contains 
accounts of much of the signihcant research done 
in this impoitant field throughout the world, as 
papers are solicited from foreign countries as 
well as from the United States. Two other 
societies winch exert an important influence on 
the trend of the industiy’s affairs are the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. and the Academy of Motion Pic- 
tiiic Arts and Sciences, representing the writers, 
technicians, actors, directors, and producers. 

W<dl-organizcd jnograinmes for the pioduction 
and distribution of films for classroom use were 
under way in 1028 in connection with geography, 
general science, and medicine. Universities weie 
awakening to the need of cultural, as well as in- 
structional, courses in motion-picture photog- 
ra})hy. 

A successful, piactical method of amateur 
cinematography * was introduced in 1923. It 
grew rajndly until 111 1928 there were about 
100, 000 iiseis of such equipment. The success of 
this jirocess depended upon (1) the introduction 
of a Hjiecial, iiiie-giained emulsion, (2) the use 
of a small -sized safety film of 16-mm. width (com- 
pared with 3r)-mm. width used for standtfid film) 
liaviiig 40 pictures to the foot instead of the 
usual 10 jnctures; (3) the conversion by a spe- 
cial developing ])ioce8s of the oiiginal negative 
into the projeeiion positive (Fig. 1); and (4) a 
geiieial loweiiiig of costs. Many designs of 
cameras, pro|ectois, and aceessoncs were intro- 
duced, film libiaiies were formed, and amateur 
cinema clubs oigani/ed to piodnce pictures. 

Color Pliotograpliy. Since 1914 there have 
been witnessed many courageous attempts to re- 
alize the ultimate in jihotographic perfection — 
photogiaphs in natural colors® Natural-color 
proci'Hses fall into two broad classes, additive and 
suhtractivc methods. All processes of both types 
having any commercial success thus far have 
utilized some form of color filter when taking the 
pictures In the additive type, the positive rec- 
ord IS neaily always a black-and-white transpar- 
ency and 18 examined by placing suitable color 
filters ill the optical path of the light transmitted 
by the image. Examples of the additive method 
are the Zoeehrome process of color motion pic- 
tures demonstrated by C. H Friese-Greenc in 
1925 and J. Szczepaiiik’s continuous camera and 
projector for the three-color motion pictures 
which was exploited in 1924-25. 

The Agfa color plate originally announced in 
1916 and introduced in 1923 also met with con- 
siderable favor This is a screen-plate process 
in which the three-color screen in near contact 
with the emulsion is composed of dyed particles 
of gum arabic rolled out in collodion. It repre- 
sents the most successful screen-plate process 
since the Lumiere Autochrome was introduced 


in 1907. Color-screen methods were first ap- 
plied with some commercial success to roll film 
and film packs by the Liguose Company in 1927. 

The subtractive method appeared to find 
greater favor, perhaps because the final image 
is actually colored and usually requires less 
complicated apparatus for examination. Print 
processes usually embody the subtractive princi- 
ple. In 1923 H. J. C. Deeks announced his 
Raylo process in which three negatives were ex- 
posed simultaneously through primary filters in 
a special camera. Prints were made from them 
b}' projection on to specially sensitized tissues 
and the sepaiate tissues were then brought in to 
register under water. Several years later, this 
same inventor introduced specially sensitized 
color sheets for use with any set of three-color 
negatives. Two other print processes deserve 
mention, namely, the wash-off Jos-Pe method in- 
troduced about 1924 and the Lage process an- 
nounced in 1927. Two-color subti active processes 
having certain features in coimnon were Koda- 
chrome based on the patents of J. G. Capstaff 
and Toclinicolor founded on the Comstock pat- 
ents. The latter was used nioie extimsively in 
commercial iiiotion-jncture ])i oduction than any 
other color jirocess devised up to 1928. 

Natural color motion pictures for the ama- 
teur « became available in 1928 when Kodacolor 
film was announced for use in 16-imn. equipment 
distributed by the Kodak Company 0 (Fig. 2 on 
the accompanying Plate I). This is a three- 
color additive process which realizes the princi- 
ples of a line-screen method without the added 
difliculty of luling a screen on the film suppoit. 
The secret of the process is based on a moans of 
impressing a jiaiallel series of microscopic cylin- 
drical lenses into and along the length of the 
suppoit side of panchromatic film. A banded 
three-color filter is fitted into a siqiport in fiont 
of the lens of the camera and inojector The film 
IS threaded into the camera w’lth the emulsion 
side away fioni the lens so that the light jiassing 
through the filter must be transmitted by the tiny 
embossed lenses each one of which thus linages 
the bands of the color filter on the film 

X-ray photography found extensive use 111 
coiijunction with commercial work,^ besides its 
employment m connection with clinical diag- 
nosis. A few of the many uses are examina- 
tion of welds in steel, detection of decayed areas 
in living trees (Fig, 1 on Plate II) inspection of 
the quality of false teeth, revealing changes in 
paintings, etc. An English firm inspected over 
2000 articles per day with one X-ray outfit. 

Photography has come to be used very exten- 
sively for recording seieiitifie data. Astrono- 
mers have found it an indispensable ally for 
many years in the determination of the size, 
composition, color, and location of stars, planets, 
and nebulae. Without its aid, one of the most 
valuable clie<'k8 on the Einstein theory could 
never have been obtained; this was the deBec- 
tion of light from stars near the sun which was 
verified during the eclipse of May 29, 1919. 
See Physics 

The photographic emulsion offers the only 
means of accurately recording many leactioiis 
invisible to the eye. Rapid physical and chemi- 
cal changes may be recorded quickly for later 
examination with more deliberation. A review s 
containing over 150 references to papers on ap- 
plications of photography was published in 
1927. Examples described dealt with uses in 
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chemistry, pliysics, geology, phychology, astron- 
omy, engineering, and medicine, besides numer- 
ous iniscellanous applications. 

Physical Measurements. A quantitative 
method for expressing the characteristics of 
photographic emulsions was first worked out 
by F. Hurter and V. C. Driffield in 1890. They 
studied systematically the relation between ex- 
]) 08 ure, development, and the silver deposit 
produced in the photographic process » Subse- 
quent investigators confirmed their results and 
the fundamental method devised by them is es- 
sentially that used today. 

Since 1918 great progress has been made in 
the design of precision instruments lo for con- 
trolling exposure, processing the sensitive ma- 
terial, and intcrpieting the result. Instruments 
for impressing a series of known exjiosures on 
a sensitive material aic called smisitometera and 
the method of exposure and recording the re- 
sults, Hensxtometry. Instruments for measuring 
the opacity or reflection of silver deposits are 
known as deristtometera. These two types of 
instruments have been used extensively in con- 
nection with most all precision work in photog- 
raphy. 

For many yeais there has been an organized 
effort made to reach definite international stand- 
ards in regard to the methods of measuring the 
properties of photogra])hic emulsions and ex- 
pressing the results, so that experimenters in 
various parts of the world would lie able to con- 
duct their investigations on a comparable ba- 
sis.ii Two problems of utmost importance 
have been examined extensively, namely (1) 
the quality of the light source used for sensito- 
metiic \vork, and (2) the intensity level used 
in making photograpliic exposures. Tlie latter 
is called the reciprocity effect and expresses the 
relation between time and intensity in the re- 
sulting photogiaphic density. The Congresses 
of PJiotography and the national physical and 
optical societies have assisted greatly in bring- 
ing about international agreement on many of 
these problems. 

A question of fundamental importance in all 
jihotographie work is that of tone reproduction. 
According to Meesj^a this has been summarized 
as follows* ‘‘When a photograph of a natural 
object is made, the form can be represented only 
by differences in brightness. The accuracy with 
whicli the form is repiesented depends upon the 
precision with which the tones of the original 
8ubj(*ct are reproduced.” Although much prog- 
ress had been made on this problem previous to 
1913, it was not until that year that an inten- 
sive attack was oiganized by the newly formed 
Pesearch Laboratory of the Kodak Company. 
The effort was centred mainly on the behavior 
of printing materials, which had been studied 
only slightly. A series of papers was published 
dealing with the properties of printing papers, 
the sensitiveness of the eye under difi^erent il- 
lumination conditions, and a graphic solution 
of the theory of tone reproduction. Workers in 
Germany and England also published a great 
deal on the same subject. It may reasonably 
be stated that a fairly complete solution for the 
problem is now known.ia 

There has been considerable inconsistency in 
the methods used by various manufacturers for 
specifying sensitiveness or “speed” numbers 
foi photographic films and plates. A method 
which gives a value conforming more nearly 


to the uaa^e of modem emulsions was worked 
out and instruments which simulate condi- 
tions like those existing in the camera were de- 
scribed. 

The extensive employment of photography 
as a working tool in almost all brandies of 
physics, spectroscopy, astronomy, atomic struc- 
ture, studies on electrons, etc., indicates the 
importance of adequate knowledge of the advan- 
tages and limitations of the photographic emul- 
sion as a recording medium. Valuable work 
was done toward this end relating to the for- 
mation of details of images, resolving power of 
photographic materials, and distortion of images. 

Other important physical measurements lo on 
which work was done dealt with methods of 
measuring the color sensitivity of photographic 
materials, the spectral tiansmission of filters, 
and the reflecting power of colored objects. 

Manufacture of Sensitized Materials. 
Two broad classes of sensitized materials aie 
known, namely, ( 1 ) those in which the silver 
halide is foimed in the presence of excess silver 
salt, examples of which are wet collodion, and 
most printing-out-cmulsions, and (2) those in 
which the silver halide is formed in the presence 
of excess soluble halide, which includes positive, 
and negative emulsions requiring eheinieal de- 
velopment. The former types though still used to 
some extent in photomechanical processes, are 
rapidly losing favor for general photograjihic 
work and liav e been replaced largely by the latter 
group. 

Negative emulsions usually contain a small 
quantity of soluble iodide comprising about 5 per 
cent of the total silver halide. Positive emul- 
sions normally consist of neaily puie silver bro- 
mide, or chlorobroniide, or of piiie silver chloride. 
Precipitation of the silver halides in all emul- 
sions is* a very ciitical operation. Some emul- 
sions are “ripened” by heating the emulsion 
above the temperature of the melting point of 
the gelatin, which introduces certain changes in 
the size of the particles and affects their sensi- 
tiveness. 

Glass, nitrocellulose, acetocellulose, and paper 
have been used as suppoits for coating emul- 
sions. Although glass has certain advantages 
such as rigidity and non-flammability, it is heavy, 
easily broken, and bulky and has been replaced to 
a great extent by nitrate and acetate film. The 
properties of nitrocellulose have been studied 
very thoroughly since it was first used by East- 
man as a film support in 1889. The patent 
literature was amplified considerably by individ- 
uals and manufacturers who disclosed various 
cellulosic compositions. Numerous patents were 
also taken out in relation to the use of anti- 
fogging agents, non-halation chemicals, and anti- 
static compounds, as well as methods of 1 ami abat- 
ing film. The properties of papers for photo- 
graphic use and materials for coating substratum 
have been examined very thoroughly. 

With the introduction of amateur cin^ equip- 
ment in 1923, and even previous to that, acetate 
film was used to some extent; in fact, its use 
was compulsory in certain European countries. 
A survey of patents taken out since 1923 in- 
dicated a definite trend toward a wider adop- 
tion of the so-called “safety base.” Its difficulty 
of manufacture and tendency toward brittleness 
no doubt retarded earlier adoption. 

The technic of coating film support in sheets 
continues to be one of the secrets of the film 
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manufacturer, although descriptions of the ma- 
chinery and methods used have been published.is 

Physical properties of gelatin, choice of gela- 
tins for photographic use, and changes in gela- 
tin during processing were investigated critically 
during the last fourteen years. Instruments 
for measuring |^elling, viscosity, resistance to 
scratching, and other properties of gelatins were 
devised.17 

For many years, emulsion makers knew that 
certain gelatins were satisfactory and others 
were unsatisfactory for photographic use. In 
1925, Sheppard announced the discovery of 
the presence in gelatin of a definite chemical sub- 
stance known as allyl thiocarbimidc. Its pres- 
ence in minute concentrations of one part in 
1,000,000 to one pait in 300,000 was shown to be 
the cause of the siiitahiliiy of certain gelatin 
samples for use in photographic emulsions. Dur- 
ing the emulsion-making process, this substance 
is converted over by a series of chemical reac- 
tions into silver sulphide which was shown to he 
present as extremely small specks or nuclei on 


16-mm. safety base was made available for the 
cind amateur in 1928. The difficulty of making 
duplicate negatives of valuable original motion- 
picture negatives was greatly lessened by the in- 
troduction of a special film emulsion for this 
purpose in 1927. 

Tlie spectral sensitivity of photographic 
emulsions has greatly extended since 1914 
mainly as a result of the discoveiy of additional 
sensitizing dyes ^ a (Fig 2). Spurred on by the 
shortage of dyes duiing the World War, the bulk 
of which had been made previously in Germany, 
English scientists, especially Mills and his col- 
laborators, studied and elucidated the structuie 
of the sensitizing dyes. Experimenters in Amer- 
ica discovered new sensitizers Kryptocyanine 
was announced in 1919 and neocyaniiie in 1925, 
each of which sensitized well into the infra-red 
region, the latter to wave-length 1000. Plates 
sensitized with such dyes found valuable appli- 
cation m astronomy in connection with the pho- 
tography of Mai 8 and other planets and films so 
sensitized were used to reproduce “night effects” 
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the crystals of silver halide. The presence of 
these nuclei was pi oven to he necessary in order 
to make the grains developable after exposure. 
Other investigatoi 8 subsequently corroborated 
many phases of Sheppard’s discovery, which was 
regarded as the most valuable advance made in 
photographic science in the last 25 years. 

A number of papers and patents dealing with 
emulsion making have been published by various 
authors throughout the world. One important 
series, whose jiublication was encouraging to 
note, represented investigations by scientists at 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Panchromatic film was introduced about 1914 
and although much less sensitive than the ortho- 
chromatic film, the speed was increased until 
in 1927, it was rated about 20 per cent faster 
than the usual portrait emulsions. Its use for 
motion-picture work became very general about 
that same year and by 1928 the major portion 
of all cin6 negatives were being made on pan- 
chromatic filnx Panchromatic reversal film on 


by daylight exposure. Methods of hypersensitiz- 
ing emulsions were woiked out whereby the white 
light, as well as the color sensitiveness, could be 
enhanced by bathing the films in certain solu- 
tions after manufacture 

Various types of X-ray intensifying screens 
were devised incorporating calcium tungstate 
which fiuoresced under ultra-violet radiation. 
These were placed in contact witli dupli-tized 
X-ray film (coated on both sides with emulsion) 
in order to reduce the effective* X-ray exposure 
and thus decrease the danger to the patient. 

Several papers and a great many patents 
described light-sensitive diazo compounds and 
allied substances 20 Papers coated with these 
compounds and a coiqiling agent aie used as 
substitutes for blue-print paper Inclusion of 
a weak organic acid prevents the two chemicals 
from reacting to foim a dye, but if this acid is 
neutralized by treating the paper with ammonia 
as, th« diazo compound is decomposed and no 
ye is produced by the ammonia treatment. 
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The process is therefore a method of producing 
positive images directly. Ozaphane motion-pic- 
ture lilm consisting of a diazo compound coated 
on an extremely thin viscose layer was used 
commercially in Europe about 1928. 

Photographic Apparatus. Studio cameras 
have not changed appreciably during the last 
quarter century, though notable improvements 
have been made in accessories for them such as 
lenses, shutters, and lilm and plate holders. 
Anastigmat lenses were introduced and faster 
emulsions permitted much shorter exposures. 
Home poitraiture particularly of children was 
thus made possible and a marked improvement 
in naturalness of expression was noted. Per- 
haps the greatest advance in amateur camera 
design was the introduction of small lenses of 
wide aperture. Several manufacturers and the 
United States government did considerable re- 
seaich on methods of making optical glass during 
and after the World War, until a pi oduct of high 
quality was produced .21 Anastigmats working 
at .a maximum stop of f/1..5 were used in a few 
small cameras, and lenses of f/4.5 and f/().3 
were quite common. Professional motion-pic- 
ture cameras were regularly equipped with f/1.9 
lenses. Used in conjunction with the fast pan- 
chromatic film, such lenses made possible ex- 
posiiies of street scenes at night, such as 
jighted store windows and electrical advertising 
displays. Scveial types of precision shutters 
were introduced and various exposure meters 
designed. The era of color in merchandise in- 
vaded the camel a field and several firms mar- 
keted cameras in colored leatliers in 1928. 

Artilicial light was very jiopular in portrait 
and commercial studios beginning about 1925, 
Incandescent lamps, aic lights, and meicuiy va- 
por units were employed. 

Pi lilting methods were somewhat revolution- 
ized by the introduction of projection printers 
about 1020. These devices were automatically 
focussing, used bromide or chloro-hroinide pa- 
peiH, and enabled veiy rapid changes to be made 
111 the size of the enlargement. Contact printers 
working moie lapidly than earlier mo<iels also 
found considerable favor. 

The modern piofessionul motion-jiicture cam- 
era was a marvel of precision workmanship and 
cost several thousand dollars. Motor-diiven 
cameras replaced hand-cranked caineias almost 
cntiiely for jirofessional work. For “trick’’ pho- 
tograjiliy, special devices for cameras, back- 
grounds, and printers wcic woiked out. Several 
portable cameras taking 35 -mm film were 
adopted. Cameras for exposing pictures at def- 
inite time intervals for subsequent projection at 
a noi nial rate were develojied as well as a camera 
which operated at speeds as high as 5000 pictures 
per second A special exposing device developed 
liy Tokio Imperial University made records at the 
inconceivable speed of 20,000 pictures per second. 

Sound motion pictures resulted in funda- 
mental clianges in camera and projector design. 
In several processes, the sound record was printed 
along one edge of the film 22 either as a variable 
density or a variable width record. In another 
method, it was recorded separately on wax discs 
like those used for phonographic recording .23 
(See Fig 1, Plate 1). Elaborate devices in cer- 
tain of these systems were used for keeping the 
picture and the sound in synchronism. Special 
portable recording units were fitted on auto 
trucks for use by the cameraman lecording news 
events. 


Arc lamps were used in most theatres as the 
projector illuminant. Mirror arcs were intro- 
duced about 1923 and on test these showed a 
higher screen illumination for a given amperage 
than the more common triple-condenser arc. Im- 
provement in carbon manufacture also produced 
more efficient lighting units. E^ensivc improve- 
ments in ease and uniformity of oi)eration of 
projectors were noted, relating to methods of 
voltage control, automatic carbon feeds, safety 
shutters for fire projection, etc. Intermittent 
meclianisms were used universally, but a few 
projectors showed promise which utilized optical 
principles permitting continuous projection. 

Many devices for realizing steieoseopic relief 
in motion pictures were described and patented, 
but none had sufficient merit to cause their com- 
mercial adoption. 

Neaily all amateur cin6 cameras were spring- 
driven and a large number of different models 
were placed on the market after amateur motion 
pictures came into use about 1923. The bulk of 
these cameras used 16-nim. film but a few were 
designed for use with 35- 28-, and 9.5-mni. films, 
respectively. Amateur projectors were very com- 
pact, motor driven, and pi ejected luctures on 
screens ranging from 16^ by 22 inches, as used 
for amateur natural color films, to sizes as large 
as A ^/2 X 6 feet Almost as many attachments 
for cameras, projectors, and other purposes were 
made available for the amateur as weie used by 
the professional. 

Automatic processing machines began to be 
used about 1927 in plants which developed and 
printed amateur roll films This woik, which 
was originally done for years by the amateurs 
themselves, was segregated about 1020 in finish- 
ing plants. These expanded so lapidly that by 
1927 about 90 per cent of amateur films weie 
handled by such establishments. Rapid de- 
livery service was featured, made possible by the 
use of special pimtiiig machinery, capable of 
turning out 2000 prints daily from each unit 
when handled by expciicnced operators. Dry- 
ing devices were used that simultaneously im- 
paited a gloss to the piint surface. 

Automatic machineiy was patented for proc- 
essing amateur cine reveisal film. A unique 
feature of these machines was an exposure de- 
vice which measured the heat transmitted by tlic 
silver image and thereby legulated the exposure 
for the second or positive image 24 

The processing of motion-picture film was done 
for many years on reels or racks on winch the 
film was wound before immersing it in the solu- 
tions. Negative film used in the camera for tak- 
ing the pictures was much more sensitive and 
required more careful handling than the ])ositive 
film used for printing and theatre pi ejection. 
As the industry expanded, automatic developing 
machinery was devised, first for the positive 
film and later for the negative. These machines 
automatically developed, fixed, washed, dried, 
and wound the film again into rolls. With the 
introduction of sound pictures, greater caie was 
necessary in the processing, and scientific con- 
trol of development 25 was introduced in 1928. 

Coin-actuated automatic cameras were brought 
out in 1926-27 which exposed, developed, fixed, 
washed, dried, and delivered a senes of poi traits. 
Accounting by photographic methods virtually 
was inaugurated in 1928 with the installation 
by several New York and Philadelphia banks of 
a unique camera which photograpned the checks 
passing each day through the bank. Eight 
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thousand checks could be recorded on 100 feet 
of lO-mm. film. 

The Photographic Process. Previous to the 
World War, many developing agents were manu- 
factured in Germany and certain of these, par- 
ticularly metol, were supplied exclusively by a 
German manufacturer. With imports cut off, 
chemists in England, France, and America began 
to study methods of preparing developing sub- 
stances. By 1916, fairly satisfactory substitutes 
were in use and in 1917, metol and p-amino- 
phenol were being produced in England and the 
United States. A gr^at many other developers 
were marketed, but most of them were open to 
one or more olijections and their use was only 
t(‘mporary. The chief developers in use in 1928 
weie pyrogallol, hydroqumone, methyl-p-amino- 
pheiiol (elon) and to a more limited extent, 
amidol, glyein, pyroeateehin, and p-amiiiophenol. 

The chemistry of development was still only 
vaguely understood though much valuable prog- 
ress had been made. Types of fog were classi- 
fied and a theory pioposed as to their probable 
cause -JO Other subjects discussed were * stain- 
ing properties of developeis, the reducing power 
of various developing agents; the effect of age 
on development properties, effect of agitation 
on the rate of development; the cause of lack 
marks and air-bell spots; the action of solutions 
on containers , the function of various de- 
\ eloper ingredients, etc. A constituent of metol 
causing skin poisoning was isolated. A motion 
juctuie made by Tuttle and Trivelli of the ac- 
tual development of silver bromide grains repre- 
sented a very fine exanijile of photomicrogi aphic 
technique See Plate, II, Fig 3. 

A group of dyes called descnattxzers were 
found to be very useful in connection with de- 
velopment technique The liist of the seiies, 
]»honosafranine -7 was announced by Lujipo- 
Cramer in 1920 Very dilute water solutions 
of tliehc dyes (1 .500,000 to 1-10,000) were used 
as a preliminary bath or actually added to the 
developer. After aiiout one minute's immer- 
sion, the film could be developed before a much 
briglitci safeliglit than was noimally used. The 
chemist! y of descnsitizers was investigated and 
theories proposed as to the mechanism of their 
action.-^ 

Methods for handling film under adverse con- 
ditions such as exist in the tropics or arctic re- 
gions were described Tlie causes and preven- 
tion of static electricity niai kings were treated. 

The chemistry of fixing baths was studied 29 
and valuable suggestions advanced relative to 
methods of lecovcry of silver from used hypo 
solutions.-iw A series of important articles were 
published on the mechanics and chemistry of 
washing films and papeis.ji The seiisitometry 
and use of inteiisifiei s and reducers was stud- 
ied. Toning of silver images with sulphide and 
hypo-alum mixtures continued to be popular, but 
newer methods utilizing palladium, selenium, 
telluiium, tin salts, copper salts, and various 
dye solutions found limited favor. In this con- 
nection, the introduction of positive motion-pic- 
ture film coated on various colored supports 
largely displaced and made unnecessary the use 
of dye-tinting solutions. 

The subject of methods of treating photo- 
graphic materials to insure preservation on 
long-time storage was being seriously investi- 
gated in 1927-28. Film samples containing sil- 
ver images prepared 30 years before were known 
to be in excellent condition, but other cases 


where complete decomposition had occurred in 
a few years were all too frequent. A committee 
of the Royal Photographic Society prepared a 
valuable report on the subject of sensitive ma- 
terial preservation. 82 

Photo-Theory. The study of the fundamen- 
tal theory of the photographic process has been 
in progress for many years. Individual workers 
have done and are continuing to do research of 
the first order, but the greatest strides toward 
the solution of some of these complex problems 
have been made as a result of organized research 
supported by governments and by large industrial 
concerns This work has been directed largely 
along two main channels, namely ( 1 ) the de- 
termination of the cause of sensitiveness of photo- 
graphic emulsions, and (2) the explanation of 
the mechanism of the formation of the latent 
image, or the invisible image resulting from ex- 
posure 

Although photographic images are homo- 
geneous in appearance, their heterogeneous com- 
position is readily seen upon examining them 
under a high-jiower-niiseioscope See Plate IT, 
Fig. 2. This instrument has jiroven an invalu- 
able tool in studying the characteristics of the 
structure of the image A statistical inicro- 
seopie study of the properties of single grains 
was started in 1921 by the Swedish ehcmist, 
Svedberg 33 Very thin films weio coaled on glass 
plates HO that the sensitive giains were practi- 
cally ill a single layer following the inetliod 
devised by Bellach in 1903 and later used by 
Sheppard and Mees. Svedberg found by actually 
classifying individual giaiiis into sizes and 
counting the number in each class, tliat for any 
given exposure, the number of developed grams 
incieased with increasing giam size He also 
found that the numl>er of developed giaiiis foi a 
given size increased with the exposure ineiease 

Besides these important researches, another 
senes of investigations of eijual value dealt 
with a statistical study of methods employed 
in tlie pre])aration of emulsions and the photo- 
graphic properties of the material obtained 
Single-layer coatings weie made in vaiious 
ways, magnified 10,000 times, and the sizc-dis- 
tribution of the individual grains determined 
This woik is still in progress but evidence up 
to 1928 indicated that there were very close 
connections between the grain size-distribution 
and photographic properties of enuilsions 

Both chemical as well as physical theories 
of the nature of the latent image have been 
proposed With print-out emulsions, actual 
amounts of liberated halogen have lieeii weighed 
and other observable faets made kiiowm W'ltli 
develop! ng-out emulsions, where no visible change 
IS produced by light, the extent of the change 
cannot be detected by any known method of 
weighing, and it is only by tieatment with cer- 
tain developing chemicals that any effect can be 
revealed. 

Extensive studies were made of the action of 
various oxidizing agents such as chiomic acid 
on the latent image It was shown also that 
sodium arsenite and hydrogen peroxide pio- 
duced effects similar to light action when emul- 
sions weie treated under certain conditions 
with these chemicals Although there was other 
valuable work being done on the chemical side 
of this problem, space available for its discus- 
sion is limited and the original papeis should 
be consulted for further details 

For many years it has been suggested by vari- 
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OUB investijj^ators that the latent ima^e consists 
of a I eduction pioduct of silver halide, and very 
probably, according to Liippo-Cramer^as of col- 
loidal silver. Investigations by Svedberg, Toy, 
Trivelli, and others showed that, in spite of the 
enormous number of silver halide grains in an 
emulsion (as high as one billion to the square 
centimeter), the individual grains act inde- 
pendently uuless two or more are in actual in- 
timate contact. A more or less critical mini- 
mum exposure was found necessary to make a 
gram developable in a given time, in a given 
developer, and at a definite concentration and 
temperature; below this amount of exposuie, the 
grain is undevelopable under the given condi- 
tions; above this amount, it is capable of being 
developed completely and as a rule does develop 
completely. All grains are not equally sensitive 
but in general for the most part it has been 
shown that for a particular emulsion, larger 
grains are on the average more sensitive than 
smaller ones. 

In 1917 Hodgson observed that there were 
preferred points on silver halide grams where 
development started initially. (See Plate II, 
Fig. 4.) These “sensitive centres” were shown 
later to be scattered haphazardly on grain sur- 
faces. A theoiy of photographic sensitivitv was 
proposed by Silberstem in 1922 which explained 
the developability of tlie grams as due to hap- 
hazrrd action on them of light which Einstein 
liad previously conceived to bo transmitted as 
discrete particles or “bundles” instead of contin- 
uous waves. Sillierstein gave the name “light 
daits” to these light particles. Subseqi^uent in- 
vestigations s’" by Toy, 8vedbcrg, Sheppaid, 
Trivelli, and Loveland, disci edited the idea of 
light ci eating one developable spot by the ab- 
sorption of one “light dait” and showed fairly 
conclusively that theie weie sensitive nuclei pre- 
existent to light action and whose presence was 
necessary foi a high degree of sensitivity.* 
Since then Silbei stein has put in mathemati- 
cal form a new theory which is independent of 
the nature of the light and depends upon the 
nature of, and change m, the sensitivity speck 
duiing exposure and development. This is 
based on the views of Toy, Sheppard, Trivelli 
and others that sensitiveness vanes with the 
size and distribution of the specks preexistent 
to exposuie. 

Shejipard showed in 1925 (previously noted 
under Manufacture) that these nuclei wore ac- 
tual specks of silver sulphide resulting from the 
decomposition, during manufacture, of sulphur 
compounds m the gelatin. He also found that 
these compounds were not the only substances 
capable of foiming sensitivity specks; in fact, 
he desciibed similar effects rising from tellu- 
rium and selenium compounds Various patents 
on these substances wcie taken out duiing 1927- 
28 by the Kodak Company and on othei sub- 
stances by (German manufacturers indicating 
the practical significance of this discovery. 

In 1925, Sheppard, Trivelli, and Loveland 8® 
suggested that light falling anywhere on the sil- 
ver halide grain had its energy transferred to the 
nearest sulphide centre. In 1927 Trivelli*® 
proposed a theory which provided a specific 
mechanism for this effect based on the knowl- 
edge that light causes silver halides to conduct 
electricity and that a potential difference exists 

* This work, however, does not discredit Silberstein’s 
theory as far as the action of X-rays on photographic 
emulsions is concerned. 


between silver bromide crystals and many for- 
eign specks that might be contained in them. 
The theory assumes that the sensitive specks 
consist of both silver sulphide and silver which 
would act as the two electrodes of a battery. 
When exposed to light, the surrounding silver 
bromide acted as an electrolyte, decomposing 
so that the quantity of silver increased in size 
until sufficiently large to induce developability. 
Subsequently Toy,*i and later Kirillow,42 pub- 
lished experimental data which were in agree- 
ment with the theory. 

Some pi ogress has been made also in the 
study of the theory of development, the micro- 
cbemistiy of the action of various developers 
on the shape of the silver giaiiis, the chemical 
nature of organic developers, and allied theoret- 
ical problems.*^ 
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tures for the Amateur by J. R Cameron (New York. 
1927) , Amateur Movie Making by H. C McKay (New 
York, 1928) 

Visual Education. — Motion Pictures for Community 
Needs by (t Bollman and H Bollman (New York, 
1922), Moving Pictures m Education, D C. Ellis and 
L Thornborough (New York, 1923), Visual Educa- 
tion by P N. Freeman (Chicago, 1924) 

Color Photography — Photographic en Couleurs by L. 
Godefroy (Pans, 1921), Photography in Colors by L, 
Johnson (London, 1922), Practical Color Photog- 
raphy by E J. Wall (Boston, 1922, 2d ed , 1928), La 
Photographie des Couleurs by J Thovert (Pans, 1924) ; 
Color Photography by W B Gamble and E J Wall, 
New York Public Library, New York, 1924, list of 
references of books in the New York Public Library; 
History of Three Color Photography by E J Wall, 
(Boston, 1925), a compendium of information, referring 
to 9000 articles and 34000 patents. Color Photogfaphy 
by O Wheeler (London, 1928) 

Radiography — La Photographie des Radiations Invis- 
ibles by A M Chanoz (Pans, 1917) , Systematic De- 
velopment of X-Ray Plates and Films by L. Wendell 
(St. Louis, 1919), Radiographic Technique by T T 
Baker (London, 1921), The Industrial Applications of 
X Rays by P H G Kempton (London, 1922); X-Ray 
Studies by various authors (General Electric Co , Sche- 
nectady, N Y ) , Practical Applications of X-Rays by 
G W 0 Kaye (London, 1922) , Applied X-Rays by G. 
Clark (New York, 1927) , Reflection Photogiaphy by S. 
W Ros(h (Tjeipzig, 1926) 

Photomicrography — The Practical Principles of Plain 
Photomiciography bv G West (London, 1916), Practi- 
cal Photomicrography by J E Barnard and F V Welch 
(London, 1925) , Handbook of Photomicrography by H. 
L Hind and W B Randles (London, 1027) 

Engineering — Wireless Transmission of Photographs 
^ M J Martin (London, 1916) Camara as a 

Historian by H. D Gower and W w Topley (London, 
1916) ; Applications de la Photographic Adrienne by L. 
P Clerc (Pans, 1920) ; Airplane Photography by H. E. 
Ives (Philadelphia and London, 1920) , Grundlagen der 
Photogrammetrie aus Luftfahrzeugen by R. Hngershoff 
and H Cranz (Stuttgart, 1919) , Aerial Hate and Its 
Effect on Photography from the Air (New York, 1923) ; 


Air Survey and Archeology by O O. S. Crawford 
(London, 1924); Aerial Surveying by Rapid 
Methods by B M. Jones and J. C Griffiths (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1925) ; Visions by Radio by 0 P. Jenkins 
(Washington, D. C., 1925) , Graphical Methods of Plot- 
ting from Air Photographs by N. P I. King (London, 
1925); Phototopography by A. L Higgins (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1926) , Wireless Pictures and Television 
by T. T. Baker (London, 1926) , Aerial Photography 
by 0. Winchester and F L Wills (London, 1928). 

PHOTOPERIODISM. See Botany. 

PHOTOPLAY. See Moving Pictures. 
PHOTOSYNTHESIS. See Botany; Chem- 
istry; Physics. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. See Chemistry ; 
Biochemistry. 

PHYSICS. Recent years have boon eventful 
in physics, as the leading topics suggest: rela- 
tivity, confirmed by crucial tests, paitly supple- 
menting Kuclid and Newton; cosmic rays com- 
ing to earth from every wlicie, with wave lengths, 
of gieat significance, atomic structure and its 
iiifia-eosmogony , crystal lattices — the newly 
found geometiy of matter the wave atom and 
the wave election; the photo-electric cell — Alad- 
din lamp of science; super-voltage; the closing 
up of the 62-octave gamut of electromagnetic 
waves; the discovered rhythmic vaiiation in the 
rotation period of the earth ; the talking film 
and television ; the synthesis of the methane 
series; positive lay specti ograph for weighing 
atoms; the beta-iay specti a measniing nuclear 
energies, the boiling of carbon and the freezing 
of helium; all tliiee slates aie now attainable 
for all chemical elements, the pioduction and 
recouling of ladio-eclioes fiom the Konnelly- 
IleaviRide layer of the atmospheie and lung- 
period echoes suggested as coming from far be- 
yond the atmosphere; these and other recent 
achievements aie of ejiocli-making im])ortance. 

The discovery of X-iavs, ot the inert ele- 
ments, the radioactive elements and the elec- 
tron, the quantum, and relativity, inaugurated 
an unprecedented advance in pliysiiail science 
during the fust quartei of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Any attempt piior to this e])och to sup- 
plement Newton’s laws and Euclidian geometry 
with laws of supeiior rigor would have been 
deemed heresy. The quantum of l^lanck and the 
relativity equations of Einstein have won their 
way steadily to a commanding position, the one 
by the beauty with which it fits observed phe- 
nomena, and the other by the accuraev with 
wliicli it predicts quantitatively phenomena con- 
tiaiy to those of classical mechanics. The one 
began ns an empirical necessity, the other as a 
logical necessity both have been astonishingly 
successful in their agreement with certain ob- 
seived phenomena of nature 

Relativity. The year 1915 was notable for 
the publication of Einstein’s short but epoch- 
making paper on his generalized theory of lel- 
ativity. Tliis, with his paper paiblished in 1006 
on the special theory of relativity, has wrought 
the most profound advance in physics since 
Newton. The finitude of the material universe, 
the iion-objectivity of time and space, the mean- 
inglessness of absolute motion, the cflTect of 
gravitation fields on light and other radiant 
energy, the equivalent of mass and energy, the 
acceptance of time as a fourth coordinate, the 
introduction of the relativity effect of the finite 
velocity of light into physical equations — all 
these were so new to the physicist who had not 
followed the course of philosojilncal or mathe- 
matical theory that skepticism, even ridicule, 
greeted the new theory set forth by Einstein. 

To demonstrate his theory, Einstein selected 
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three necessary results of his theory which might 
be tested by observation, each of them contrary 
to the classical laws of mechanics and inexpli- 
cable under classic physics. He even predicted 
these results quantitatively by the simple use 
of his relativity equations unmodified by special 
assumptions. The three predictions have now 
been confirmed by observations of unquestioned 
precision. The agreement is within about 1 
per cent or better. Classic physics, based on 
Euclid’s geometry and Newton’s laws, was shown 
to have failed in crucial tests. 

Testing the Relativity Theory. The first 
test of the relativity theory was the mathemat- 
ical determination by relativity equations of the 
full value of the precession of the perihelion of 
the planet Mercury. The rotation is in the di- 
rection of motion of the planet and was inex- 
plicable according to Newton’s laws by an 
amount equal to 43 seconds of arc per century. 
The Newtonian failure was notable, small as it 
was Using relativity equations without special 
assumptions, Einstein computed the true rate of 
rotation of the perihelion of Mercury to within 
one second of arc pei centuiy. His success was 
astonishing and furnished the first confirmation 
of Ills theoiy. The relativity effect on the apsis 
of Venus is too small to observe on account of 
its slight orbital eccentricity. The relativity 
effect of like chaiacter has been observed for the 
planet Mars, but observational confirmation of 
the e\act amount must await fuller data. 

A second triumph, even more spectacular, was 
the confirmation of Einstein’s prediction that 
giavity aftects light and that starlight passing 
the sun’s disk at grazing incidence would he 
deflected on his theory by an amount twice the 
value to be looked for from classical theory. 
Maxwell long before had shown that light waves 
should exert piessure Years later, experiment 
coiifirined the piedietion. It was only at a to- 
tal eclij)Ke tliat the stars could be photographed 
to test the theory that a gravitational field pio- 
diices a euivnture of space which gives a cor- 
responding euivatiiro to the path of a ray of 
light If the pliotogiaphic images of stars near 
the eclijised sun during totality show^ed an ap- 
parent displacement away fiom the sun equal 
to tluit piedieted hy Einstein — double that called 
foi by classical median ics — it would be strong 
evidence for the relativity theory; but if the 
amount was one-half that predicted by Einstein, 
then Newtonian laws might account for the dis- 
placement as a simple effect of gravity on light. 

Decisive success came on May 2i), 1919, wdien at 
Principe light fiom near-by stars was found de- 
flected 1 72'' -f 0.11" by the sun, almost exactly 
equal to that predicted. In 1922, in the most 
careful oclqise observations yet made, Camp- 
bell found his observations, as finally adjusted, 
agreed within about one-half of 1 per cent of 
the Einstein prediction. The mass of Jupiter 
is great enough to pioduce a perceptible deflec- 
tion and an occultation of a star by this planet 
may yet be a favored method of studying this phe- 
nomenon Einstein’s predicted deflection of light 
by the giavitational field of the sun was quanti- 
tatively confirmed by measurements just com- 
pleted of the apjiarent positions of the stars 
photographed during the total solar eclipse of 
1920. Einstein had said that a hundred exper- 
iments might support his theory, but that one 
proven adverse result would destroy it. 

The third relativity prediction to be verified 
was that, in the gravitational field of the sun, 


light waves would be lengthened — for example, 
about 0.008 angstrom unit for the blue light of 
wave length 4000 A. The lengthening vanes 
with the wave length Grebe and Bachem, how- 
ever, in 1920 reported that they had detected 
a lengthening equal to the recession of the light 
source 0 fiO kilometers per second. A light wave 
in the sun was thus shown to vibrate at a slower 
rate than a similar atom on the earth. 

Other observers found effects of the same order 
which made the determination difficult by mask- 
ing the relativity shift. St. John found close 
agreement between predicted and observed shifts 
when Bueh factors were carefully considered. 
For iron rays from the centre of the sun’s disk, 
above the photospliere, the mean observed shift 
is .009, while .0091 angstrom is the computed 
Einstein shift for that jiosition. Adams found an 
astounding shift in the spectrum of the corn- 
panion of Sinus, many times that of the sun 
On the basis of the known mass of that star, 
Eddington computed its size and density. The 
density reported was 50,000 times that of water, 
more than 2000 times heavier than the heaviest 
substance theietofore known. Adams in this 
astounding announcement confirms the last of 
the trio of the ciiicial quantitative predictions 
upon w’hieh Einstein was willing to rest the 
acceptability of his theory. 

Chazy, m his Lr Throne de la Relativity et la 
Mychavuiuc, issued in 1920, gives the evidence for 
accepting 42 9 seconds per century as the perir 
helial advance of Meicury, and 1.74 angular 
seconds foi the deviation of light passing the 
sun at grazing ineidenee, both quantitatively 
predicted hy Einstein. 

Adams found that one remote nebula, 100 
million light yeais away, showed an apparent 
radial recession of 2500 miles per second, nearly 
double that of any hitherto measuied speed. 
The “oiumjiling of sfiace,” as deduced from gen- 
eral relativity, is the possible cause assigned by 
Adams for this “spurious velocity of recession ’’ 
Sha])ley leports a pi oportionate effeet predicted 
by relativity on iieaier galavies at 10,000,000 
liglit yeaiB, about a tenth of the distance of the 
nebula reported on hy Adams. Relativity thus 
seems to have additional coiifii motion in phe- 
iioniena unknown until recent years. 

Relativity was conceived because absolute mo- 
tion could not be detected nor measiii od ; that is, 
we have no means of telling in what direction 
v^x* aie moving, nor how fast. The ethei -drift 
exjieriment is therefore crucial. Eaily experi- 
ments ga\e negative lesults. After a carefully 
planned leseaich at Mt. Wilson, D. C. Miller 
leported that his results showed a relativ’e mo- 
tion of the earth and the ether at Mt Wilson 
observatory, equal to nine kilometeis per second, 
about oiie-third of the eaith’s oibitnl velocity 
Tomascliek, at heights from 120 to 3457 meters 
from obseivatioiis which would have detected an 
ether-to-cai th relative velocity of 20 meters per 
second, obtained only negative results. Meiniir 
found that the ether-drag calls for a density 
gradient of 5 to 1 for the ether-from-enrth to the 
point where the drag is zero, and concluded this 
to be unlikely Lodge regarded the partial drift 
as a minute residual, and doubtful. Miller re- 
plied that the effect is always present and cannot 
depend upon the instruments or their surround- 
ings. 

Thirring denied the cosmic cause and attributed 
the displacements to local disturbances. The 
matter reached a more settled stage when Michel- 
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son himself announced the negative results of 
his extended series of experiments at Mt. Wilson 
for detecting the ether drift. Even with higbdy 
sensitive ajiparatus, the results showed no dis- 
placement as large as 2 per cent of that expected 
if, as Miller suggested, the solar system moves 
through space 3(5) kilometers per second. The 
result is profoundly signidcaiit for the tenability 
of the relativity theoiy. Michelsoii announced 
that while he sioceptod' Einstein’s relativity, he 
still believes the existence of the ether is necessary 
for light-wave phenomena. 

The abstract mathematics used to enunciate 
Einstein’s theory wcie such that few physicists 
could follow the reasoning The verification, 
however, of three predictions contrary to classic 
mechanics could be coinpieheiided by all but could 
be ignored by none. 

Whittaker holds that relativity requires the 
entire rewriting of electromagnetics, even though 
such essays as Weyl and others have made must 
be modified or abandoned Einstein himself ob- 
jected to his own 1915 field equations of gravita- 
tion, since a solution was possible with an empty 
universe His “cosmological term” introduced to 
avoid this proved to have a solution in the so- 
called “De Sitter woild” in which all minor 
irregularities are smoothed out resulting in a 
manifold of constant curvature, the simplest ex- 
ample of wdiich is the surface of a sphere. Ein- 
stein has developed e({uations for electricity and 
gravitation identical in form, which may indicate 
a leniarkable unification in the direction aimed 
at by Weyl. 

The actual dimensions of the universe are de- 
rived from star measurements, interpreted by 
the implication that the lines of the spectrum of 
a very distant star are displaced proportionally 
to the ratio of the distance of the star to the con- 
stant ladius of curvature of the universe 

In the words of Planck, Einstein’s theory 
“surpasses in boldness everything previously sug- 
gested in speculative philosopliy and even in the 
philosophical theories of knowledge” and that 
“the revolution introduced into tlic physical con- 
ceptions of the world is only to be compared in 
extent and depth with that brought about by the 
introduction of the Copernican system of the 
universe.” 

Heyl confirmed the isotrophy of crystals with 
respect to a gravitational field. With highly 
accurate weighings, he found no variation as 
much as one-billionih part in the weight of crys- 
tals weighed in various orientations This con- 
firms the correlation of gravitation with inertia 
which Einstein suggested. Heyl’s determination 
of the constant of gravitation is now nearly com- 
pleted. From the observaiioiia already computed, 
the pnmsional value is 6,964 X 10-8. 

Cosmic Physics. Confirmation continues to 
come in as to the effects of solar cycles of the 
sun-spot period upon terrestrial conditions. Kop- 
pen proves that the temperature of the earth’s 
atmospliere in the tropics is 1.1 °F. warmer when 
the sun-spots are most frequent This tempera- 
ture rise increases the evaporation and lowers 
the level of the tropical lakes in Africa. How 
the effect woiks out is not fully known, but the 
fact is undoubted. The work of Douglass in cor- 
relating the tiee-ring growth with the climatic 
cycles and the sun-spot cycles adds further proof. 
So well advanced is this correlation that the 
particular years in which a tree was planted and 
cut down can often be deciphered from the 
characteristic pattern of the curves of ring- 
growth sequence. Petrified forests may yet dia- 


close prehistoric weather cycles and tell much re- 
garding solar radiation in geologic times. The 
subject is fascinating. Every lumber camp be^ 
comes a potential solar and terrestrial weather 
observatory, and every tree has its tale to tell 
of the sequence of weather changes through which 
it grew. 

Douglass describes observations of cloud forma- 
tions taken from an airplane including record 
of temperature within the cloud and the suriound- 
ing air and the dimensions of the cloud forma- 
tion. A new field is now open for airplane work 
in collecting data with suitable autographic in- 
struments. 

Jeffrys accepts the tidal theory of the origin of 
the solar system, showing that mere condensa- 
tion could not produce the system. His results 
agree well with the age of the earth as determined 
by its radioactive coiistitutents. He also shows 
that no satellite less than 1000 kilometers could 
have been gaseous, since the mass could not hold 
itself together in gaseous form He assumes 
that the asteroids were formed from a primitive 
planet broken up by the tidal action of Jupiter. 

Solar physics is the object of particular study 
among other things, on account of the correlation 
which Abbott and others are establishing be- 
tween solar variations and tc^riestrial meteoro- 
logical phenomena. Angenheistor finds the sun 
hotter at sun-spot maxima. These show strong 
vertical movements, c(K»ler layers sinking, hot 
masses rising, increasing the radiation Jupiter 
and Encke’s comet vary in biightness with the 
sun-spot cycle, the maxima coinciding. Evi- 
dently, factors other than teiyperaturc at spot 
maxima cause the striking ll-yeai cycle in 
tree-ring growth. Mean air tempeiatures are 
at least one-half degree lower at spot maxima. 
The influx of cool air from higher latitudes is 
greatest at spot maxinui, as shown by the rec- 
oids of the winds at Samoa Trade* winds at 
that point appear to he 10 per cent more frequent. 
The fiequency of cirrus clouds also parallels the 
spot cycle. Tlie air at spot maxima absoibs 
0.05 calorie per squaie centimeter less per minute 
and the mean temperature of the earth drops a 
fraction of a degree. Abbott, Fowle, and Al- 
drich give 1.94 calories per square centimeter 
per minute as the solar constant, based on 20 
years’ observations 

The variable rotation of the earth was the 
startling headline of the announcement by Boss 
that the systematic errors in right ascension are 
attributable to a secular change in the rate of 
rotation of the earth. The change appears to be 
periodic with a period of 80 years and a cumula- 
tive total drift of 40 seconds in this time The 
rhythms are diurnal, monthly, animal, duplicat- 
ing the three chief tidal forces acting upon the 
body of the earth. That a gradual shortening 
of the mundane day is occurring has long been 
believed, but that the day rhythmically lengthens 
and shortens in turn is a surpiise. The signif- 
icance is that our unit of time is changing and 
that it may be necessary to find a clock more 
constant than the changing earth, perhaps in 
the frequency rate of cadmium-red radiation. 

Brown reports a correlation between the fre- 
quency of British earthquakes and the differences 
between Greenwich observation and occultation 
times, and he attributed the change in the length 
of the day to internal causes, equivalent to 
radial variation of five inches if the whole earth 
is involved, or of 12 feet if a crust of only 60 miles 
thickness is concerned. 

Boss attributed the measured variation in the 
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day to the swelling and shrinking of the earth 
and correlates the change with variations in the 
rotation rate and earthquake frequency. Nature 
reports that tidal friction has increased the ter- 
restrial day .0026 second per century during the 
past three centuries. The tidal drag on the earth 
IS computed to be equal to a billion and a half 
horse power. A rhythmic increase and decrease 
about the mean value also occur, not, however, 
exceeding .0036 second deviation from the mean. 

The earthquake of June 25-26, 1924, with 
origin 600 miles south of Australia, was per- 
haps the most fruitful in seismological history, 
foi it proved that the iron ball (about 4000 miles 
m diameter) which forms the heart of the earth 
has a sharply defined spherical surface. 

The age of the earth has been determined by 
the ratio of radioactivity end-product lead to 
the uianmm content in uianimte, yielding a 
value of between one billion and one billion, three 
hundred million years since the ocean beds were 
foimed. The result is found by using the rate 
of lead formation from uranium to measure the 
length of time the uranium has been disintegrat- 
ing. 

It is characteristic that unsuspected indicators 
of phenomena are found in this interchange of 
scientific thought. Estimates of the age of the 
earth aie based upon the atomic lead and its 
percentage in uianiuin ores. Knowing the rate 
per year at which the lead is accumulating from 
the final stage in the disintegration of uranium 
atoms, the age of the ore is readily computed. 
The figuies check with good concordance with 
the age of the earth as estimated by six other 
methods. Apart from its unique interest, the 
method is capable of effective use in geological 
theory 

That the mass of radiation which causes its 
pressure is not a mere absti action of academic 
interest only is seen in the theory of giant stars 
and the poweiful role which radiation pressure 
plays in the architecture of stellar evolution and 
especially in limiting the growth of mass to 
appioxiiiiately lO-*® giains, the mass at which 
radiation piessiiie begins far to exceed the inward 
pull of gravitation. Practically all the visible 
stars are lietween l()3c and 1034 grams, where 
ether })i ensure of the soft X-rays just begins 
to dominate the situation. Knowing the mass, 
it becomes possible to tell what stage of its evo- 
lution it has reached. 

In the days of I.Aplace, gravitation was as- 
sumed as the only building force of the cosmos. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
pressure of light was postulated from theory 
and later confirmed In the heart of a star, the 
pressure of light is now known to sustain most 
of the vast w’eighi of the star’s mass. 

During the eclipse of 1022, it was found that 
the suirs atmosjdiere was being driven away 
from the sun with a speed that increased steadily. 
Such an increase could be due only to an accel- 
erating force constantly at work. This force 
was promptly recognized as light pressure. The 
same effect was obseived when Halley’s comet 
was seen to disrupt, a small portion of the head 
breaking off. The power momentum and smaller 
size of the detached particles caused them to be 
driven away from the sun relative to the head 
of the comet. Gravitation and the pressure of 
radiation are now recognized as jointly determin- 
ing the architecture of stars and stellar systems. 

Eddington estimates the density of interstellar 
matter at 10 hydrogen atoms, or 1.66 X 10-23 
gram, jier cubic centimeter as the upper limit. 


This gives a mean free path (assuming ions with 
average atomic weiglit 20) of 10« kilometers, with 
a yeai interval between collisions, and for elec- 
trons 6.2 X 108 kilometeis with collision inter- 
vals of 10 days. This gives a Maxwellian dis- 
tribution. The black-body temperature of a 
body in equilibrium with starlight is only 3.2° 
absolute. At 10,000°, condensation of matter 
begins to form a nebula, rise in density and 
temperature drop cause high opacity which holds 
the heat formed; at a certain stage, the density 
becomes high enough to enable radiation from 
sub-atomic processes to be scattered and this 
makes a f ui ther source of heat. 

Michelson has obtained the first measure of the 
diameter of a star — ^alpha Orionis — the bright- 
red star, Betelgeiise, of magnitude 0.7 in the con- 
stellation of Orion The result is startling, for 
it gives a diameter 300 times that of the sun, 
or a volume 27,000,000 greater. He later found 
that alpha Scorpionis — Aiitares — ^liad a diameter 
500 times that of the sun or a volume 125,000,000 
times greater The piinciple is to admit the star- 
light by two parallel slits in the field of the 
telescope. The difti action pattern formed de- 
pends upon the distance apart of the slits For 
each size of star disc, there is a definite distance 
apart for the disc at which the diffraction pattern 
disappears owing to the optical interference effect 
in the waves forming the two sets of diffraction 
fiinges By adjusting the slits until this occurs 
and measuring the distance apait, the angular 
diameter of the star disc is computed simply by 
multiplying the wave length used by 1.22 and 
dividing the distance apart of the slits. 

“Invisible sun-spots” wane studied by Hale 
and Elleiman. Beginning with the theoiy that 
the normal type is the “twin bipolar,” 970 spots 
showed the percentage of bipolar spots to be 
61 pel cent. In seeking com])anions foi single 
spots, local magnetic iields were discovered near 
the sjiots The first such field discoveied had 
the polaiity and position usual for the following 
component of a legular bipolai pair. In several 
cases, invisible fields gave rise to spots and, in 
cases where spots had disappeared, tiaces of 
magnetic field weie still detected. If the vor- 
tices of a bipolai group ])enetrate deep enough, 
they must ceitainly unite to form a half-ring. 

Astronomy and Phyi^ics. Astronomy in 
turn has gained, as wall as given, in its contact 
with physics. Belot holds that of the forces 
wrhich dominate attraction in the architecture 
of the universe, gravitation blends all into one 
mass. The dispersive forces ])i event agglomera- 
tion, such as moleculai attraction, gas pressure, 
radiation pressure, electiical and electromag- 
netic forces. Crystalline growth operates against 
gravity, as do many other forces of growth, but 
attraction does not produce the primitive dis- 
persive impulse. Attraction ensures stability, 
but the architecture is the resultant of all the 
incident forces. 

A large-scale example of light pressure observed 
by Bell is showm in Satuin’s rings. These rings 
are thin strata of bodies of meteoric size, sur- 
rounded and permeated by dust invisible except 
through deep layers. This dust is wind driven 
by gravitation and the pressuie of ladiation 
which moves the particles back and forth through 
the sunlit side and may be seen below when light 
filters through. The acceleration due to solar 
radiation is, for particles of niicion size, nearly 
350 kilometers a day, a dcnionstration of Max- 
well’s theorem on a colossal scale. According 
to modern physics, tlie mass of all stars rests 
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upon radiation pressure. For example, 95 per 
cent of the mass of sun is supported by the radia- 
tion pressure of the intense X-rays generated in 
the heart of the sun under gigantic gi avitational 
pi essures. 

Solar Physics. Jeans computed that the sun 
loses 3 8 X 1083 ergs per second, losing mass at 
the rate of 4.2 X IO 12 grams per second, such 
mass becoming radiant solar energy. It has 
lK*en estimated, on this basis, that the sun’s 
total radiant energy would give, at one cent per 
kilowatt hour for the sun’s power output, a value 
of a billion dollars each billionth of a second. 
Words aie rare to find as eloquent as those of 
Jeans btdore the meeting of the International 
Astronomical Union. Speaking of the physics of 
the sky he said, “We are realizing moie and more 
that what the astronomer is really doing, to a 
large extent, is the carrying out of the study of 
physics and chemistry on an heioic scale. His 
laboratory is the open vault of heaven with 
dimensions to be measured in millions of light 
years. Hung up in that vault aie millions of 
crucibles in uhich matter is maintained at tem- 
peratures ranging from a few tliouaands to many 
millions of degiees. In those ciucibles, the 
solution of the pioblem of the ultimate structure 
of matter is demonstrated innumeiable millions 
of times eveiy second There the dream of the 
alchemist comes true and the elements aie tians- 
iriuted one into another Natuie provides the 
apparatus and the materials and canies out the 
expel inients; all we have to do is to lecoid and 
interpret.” 

Structure of Matter. In 1919 an event of 
truly stiategic impoitance m physics was 
Hutherford’s success in breaking down the posi- 
tive nucleus of the lighter atoms. Using the 
alpha particle (helium) from ladiurn C, Iluther- 
ford had a projectile with a ^cloclty of 19,000 
kilometers pei second; 20,000 times that of a 
rifle hiillct. He had a^allable in a single 
particle a stress-prodiieing eneigy of 5 kilograms 
of weight at the closest approach to the nuclei 
encountered. The momentum at the high veloci- 
ties is such that a giam of helium at such 
\elocity would have a striking eneigy equal to 
that of a 300-tori projectile at a >eloeity of a 
kilometer a second. 

With this projectile, he bombarded hydrogen 
atoms, and in some encountcis between the alpha 
particles and the hydiogeii, a head-on collision 
oecuired, in which the momentum of the foimer 
was tiaiisferied to the latter, giving it a range 
four times that of the alpha paitiele. This was 
quite in accoi dance with theoiy. Unexpectedly, 
however, in pine nitrogen, the particle jnoduced 
ranges as long as those produced 111 pure hydro- 
gen. As the nitrogen atom has seveial times the 
weight of the helium atom, by control experi- 
ments, he eliminated all explanations excc])t that 
the nucleus of the nitrogen atom had been 
biokcri up by tlie swift alpha particle and a 
hydrogen nucleus detached from the nitrogen 
nucleus. 

The long-iange atoms were detected by ab- 
sorbing screens of metal which stopjied the alpha 
particles but permitted the higher speed hydro- 
gen atoms to pass to the scintillating seieen. 
In any case, a new method of research has met 
with success and for the first time the positive 
nucleus has by intent and under control broken 
up. Other light atoms have yielded to similar 
bombardment. 

Harkins and Shadduck discuss the synthesis 


and disintegration of atoms as revealed by their 
photographs of Wilson cloud tracks. Thirty- 
four thousand photographs (total atom paths ex- 
ceeding 400,000) were made showing alpha 
tracks in nitrogen. Two-thirds were 8.6-centi- 
meter, and the rest were 4.9-centimeter, ranges. 
Fast alpha particles from thorium C attach 
themselves to nitrogen nuclei, forming fluorine 
momentarily. The ejection of a hydiogen atom 
then changes the atom to oxygen — the three 
tiaeks, Hum me, oxygen, and hydrogen, all lie 
in one plane Results of great interest were 
obtained by these and other experimenters To 
catch the infinitesimal atomic nuclei on tlm wing, 
with bullets moving 12,000 miles a second and 
transmuting the elements by the impact, is 
suiely a glimpse of a coming technique wliich 
will give new power to the physicist. 

Rutherford finds that alpha pai tides (helium 
nuclei) may he captuiod by atomic nuclei in 
collisions which eject a pioton The length of 
path of the proton and of the recoil nucleus are 
m haiiiioiiy with this view The alpha particle 
would increase the nitrogen nuclear mass from 
14 to 18, and its chaige tioiii 7 to 9, decreasing 
each by 1, leaving the mass 17 and the charge 
8 (isotope of oxygen) 

The positive-ray Rjicctrogiaph of Thomson, 
Goldschmidt, Dempster, and Aston projects and 
deflects the positive parts of atoms 01 molecules 
after disruption, so that they leave tiaces on 
the photographic jilate at distances which indi- 
cate then mass This measuies not only the 
masses of difterent elements, but the vaiiaiit 
masses of atoms of the same eleni(*nt Neon 
atoms of mass 20 and 22, 111 the latio of 9 to 
1, were detected. The elements ha\e been studied 
and the isotopes of each weighed balhsticallv 
with ail accuracy of 1 part 111 15,000, disclosing 
the packing fi actions foi slight variation from 
whole-number atomic weights 

The first verification of Prours hypothesis of a 
common building matei lal, the w bole-numbered 
multiples of whicli constitute the elemental 
atoms, was achieved 111 1915, based upon the 
thoughts of Crookes, Soddy, and otbets, who 
had suggested that tlie usual atomic weights 
are not fractional, but average weights of \aii- 
ant atoms. Atoms of the same elomont which 
differ m mass are isotopes oci'iipMng the same 
place in the atomie system, and having the same 
identical behavior Atoms ot diifeient elements 
may ha\e the same weight and difieiont beliavioi ; 
for example, lead and bismuth atoms resulting 
from thorium (disintegration) have the same 
atomic weight, 208, but display then eharaeter- 
istic elemental beliavioi notwitlistanding. Posi- 
tive-iav analysis lesulted also in the discovery 
of uiidissociated groups of atoms, radicals, and 
molecules unknown before. The method is a 
powerful research tool foi the physicist. 

Soddy has summarized transmutation in radio- 
active changes, the disintegration of radioactive 
material, ultimate products, radiations, average 
life, branch series, and cliemieally iioiisepai able 
elements. He concludes that radioactive clianges 
are quite distinct from the usual chemical 
changes. Perrin notes that elienncal reactions 
are acceleiated by rise in teinpei aturc, being 
doubled in rate for each lO-degiee use. The re- 
action at this rate would be 10 billion times 
faster for each elevation of 300 degrees; but tlie 
radium disintegration remains absolutely unaf- 
fected by any such change of temperature. In 
spite of recent attempts, it appears to be im- 
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posRible at present to affect the rate of radium 
disintegration. Heat, light, magnetic field, high 
coneentration, or extreme dilution produce no 
effect on the rate. The alpha particle is ejected 
with prodigious speed, 20,000 kilometers per 
second fiom the radioactive atom This particle 
is the nucleus of the helium atom (mass 4) but 
radon, the residual product, recoils with a 
velocity of several hundred kilometers per 
second. The aljiha particle passes through 100,- 
000 aluminum atoms before it is stopped. The 
initial energy of such a proiectile is more than 
a bundled million times greater than that of a 
molecule in ordinary thermal agitation. 

Atoms. Hundreds of notahlo mimes suggest 
themselves as adding to the steady stream of 
atomic knowledge which formed the atomic 
theory. Faiaday discovered the law of elec- 
trolysis; Bor/elius had developed his electro- 
chemical theory; and Airhcniiis, the theory of 
clectiolytic dissociation. Then came Leiiard, J. 
tT Thomson, Crookes, and others concerned in 
disclosing the election itself as a disci cte entity, 
(hiric found radium from which elections and 
lielium nuclei weio ejected and gave a dynamic 
example to the physicist of the disintegrating 
atoms. Soddy advanced the thought, fore- 
shadowed by Oookes, that the atoms might 
\aiy in ^\elght, even for the same clement, and 
examples were afforded in radioactive trans- 
f 01 Illations Variant-weight atoms of the same 
element were called isotopes Thomson and 
Aston jierfccted the means of studying them and 
the latter provided proof that the atoms, except 
hydiogcn, usually had iiitegial atomic weights. 

At this lunotiire, Planck’s quantum theory 
became, in 1900, an essential factor in the field 
of radiation Balmer, Uydberg, and Bit/ had 
given an equation foi computing the spectral 
lines of the Balmer senes The outstanding 
question remained Why were bpecially favored 
frocjuencies alone possible, say, in the Balmer 
series of hydiogen’ On classical assumptions 
and clcctrodyiiaimc theory, no explanation was 
fortlicoming Planck found complete agreement 
on the assum])tion that the energy of the vi- 
brating electrons could not change continuously 
but ahvays in whole numbers of what he called 
“energy-quanta.” Thus, Planck’s constant took 
its place as the factor which, multiplied by the 
frequenev, gave the energy quantum This lat- 
ter relation ivas pointed out by Einstein, who 
based ujion it his theory of the photoelectiic 
effect. Not yet, however, was it possible to rec- 
oncile iiiteiference phenomena witli the theory of 
quanta, and it is ]nst such phenomena that reveal 
file meaning of the frequency thus computed 

lijcri inn’s prediction, verified by Eva von Bahr, 
that rise in temperature would cause spectrum 
lines to split uj) into discrete components, be- 
came a vivid ])roof of tlie reality of the quantum. 
Then came Rutherford’s development of Ran- 
kin’s suggestion and Nagaoka’s theoiy that the 
Tiiiclous of the atom would be found to be posi- 
tive, since the electrons were negative We 
can fairly attiibuto the establishment of this 
fact to Rutherford in the year 1911. 

In 1913, a young jihysicist at Copenhagen, 
Niels Bohr, attempted the final step of postulat- 
ing certain conditions which might account for 
the stability of atomic structure and the proper- 
ties of radiation from the atoms in accordance 
with the observed relations. The essence of this 
is that certain favored orbits alone could exist 
and that these bore such relation to each other 


that the radii are proportional to whole num- 
beis. For simplicity, huppose these represented 
by circles. The favoied seiies within which 
alone stability existed were circles having radii 
12 , 22 , 32 , . . . n 2 . An electron might jump 
only by whole-number intervals No radiation 
takes place while an election is moving in one 
of these orbits. If an electron jiimjis from one 
of these to another, the difference 111 eneigy is 
equal to Planck’s constant times the frequency. 

Bohr borrowed from astronomy the concepts of 
orbits. JJe sliowed that for hydrogen the bjicc- 
tial senes (Bahnei, for example) could he com- 
puted fiom theory, assuming Coulomb’s law and 
the discrete stable orbits ( iionradiating) . For 
example, the hydrogen alpha line of the Balmer 
senes of hydrogen icpreseiits a release of ciicMgy 
equal to the difference lietween the eneigies of 
the third orbit and the second 01 bit having 
equivalent radii, respectively, 32 and 22, or 
equivalent ellipses of similar eiieigy content 
The cliaiactcrihtic of the Balmer series is that 
the orbit of aiiival is No. 2, the 01 bits of de- 
paituie being, respectively, 3, 4, 5, 6, ... 11 .. . 
theoretically, on to infinity. Naturally, the elec- 
tion fall from infinity to orbit No 2 would give 
the niaxinium eiieigy releaai* — just equal to the 
ionization potential. The latter is the voltage 
lequiied to give election speeds sufficient to 
drive an election from an atom permanently 
The ionization jioteiitial becomes one of the”gr(‘at 
basic constants affecting not only spectroscopic 
theory, but all chemical leaction as well. If the 
ionization potential is divided by the Planck’s 
constant (9 555 X IO- 2 : ergs ) the lesult is the 
liequene.v of the shortest wave emitted by the 
atom in the Balmer senes. Such, very simply, 
was Bohr’s theory It has had much brilliant 
supporting evidence, notably the woik of Som- 
merfeld, in accounting for the fine structuic of 
the spectial lines 111 191 (> 

In 1914, Lyman discovered the seiics in which 
the orbit of arrival was orbit No 1. Pascheii 
had long befoie found the spectial scries, lor 
which the 01 bit No. 3 was the 01 hit of arrival. 
In 1922, Brackett observed several lines of the 
series term mat ing 111 the fouith 01 bit. The 
snnidicity ot the thcoiy may be stated thus all 
emitted or absoibed radiation is produced by 
change of 01 bit. For hj^drogen, the diflereiice 
of the inverse squai es of the 01 bit nunibei s gives 
the ratio of their frequencies. A falling elec- 
tron emits, a departing one absoibs, energy. The 
mathematical treatment of the hydiogen orbits 
18 now relatively simple. Such treatment of 
the helium 01 bits is still impossible, except for 
sjiecinl cases of assumed structure The prob- 
lem of three bodies (iiithoito iiisoliiide) now 
assumes great importance in the further study 
of the atom and its spectia. 

Epoch making for atomic physics of tlie year 
1920 18 the spinning electron Pauli showed that 
each election has four quantum numbers, no 
electron in a given atom having all four iium- 
bei s like those of any other electron. Ulilciibeck 
and Goudsmit conceived the fourth degree of 
freedom might be lotation The idea was a 
happy inspiration. In spite of difficulties, the 
spinning electron is now part of atomic theory. 
It seems to account for the ratios of magnetic 
moment to angular moment, optical and X-ray 
doublets, anomalous Zeeman effects, and so on. 
The last is a triumph of the new atomic mechan- 
ics. The fine structure of hydrogen, empiri- 
cally proposed, is closely accounted for by in- 
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ternal spin. Not only points of accord, but 
those of divergence as well, lend strength to 
the new mechanics. 

Three independent systems give illuminating 
insight into the quantum concept. Born, Heisen- 
berg, and Jordan use the Hamiltonian system, 
in which the coordinates are matrices rather 
than series. Each element in a matrix is identi- 
fied with a transition between two stationary 
states of the old theory, with an imaginary ex- 
ponential factor determining the frequency, and 
the amplitude factoi determining the probability 
of transition. 8clirodinger’s wave equation is 
the latest form seeming to he even more power- 
ful than the matrix mechanics. He uses energy 
levels as the characteristic value in an equation 
which Eckhait shows accords with the matrix 
method, in which each element can be expressed 
as a volume integral. The new mechanics gives 
automatically details which were hypotheses 
in the old quantum theory. For example, the 
new dynamics incorporates logically and simul- 
taneously both frequency and intensity. The 
Bohr frequency condition follows naturally from 
quantum conditions in the Hamiltonian form. 
Jt gives the quantum shift, spectroscopic stabil- 
ity, and the selection principle. The new me- 
chanics gives different energy values only where 
the old were not in accord with experiment. 

Tf a free electron is considered a fluid with a 
resonance frequency, this implies that the free 
electron is attended by a wave train going in 
the same diiection as the electron with wave 
length dependent on its speed. An experimental 
discoveiy of the utmost significance is that of 
BavisHon and Gernier, who find that free elec- 
trons are actually found to behave like wave 
trains, diffrangibie by crystals and carrying 
their electrons wheiever they are diffracted. A 
suggestive analogy is the system of lesonance 
of a vibrating box full of air. It may be re- 
called that Lodge long ago pointed out that the 
radial variation of the natural period frequency 
of a vibrating circular disc follows a law — ^the 
equation of which resembles and suggests the 
radial inverse frequency relations of the Bohr 
atom. Generalizing de Broglie’s theory that 
corpuscles are accompanied by waves, G P. 
Thomson also concluded that electrons should 
have a wave system Thomson’s experiments 
actually show that such waves produce diffrac- 
tion lings when electrons pass through a gold 
film Motions of pure point-charge electrons 
would not produce such waves. The electron 
behaves like a group of waves whose velocities 
and wave lengths depend on the speed and mass. 
For electrons falling through 25,000 volts, he 
comjmted the electron wave length as 0.75 X 
10-*> centimeters, about that of hard X-rays. He 
obtained Laue ciystal-lattice patterns from elec- 
trons sent thus through films of aluminium, gold, 
and platinum. 

Crystals. The progress in crystal structure 
analysis has been remarkable. The beautiful 
X-ray ^latterns formed by the space lattices of 
crystals disclose the distribution of the atoms 
in' the crystal The significance of crystal- 
lattice methods today is that it is possible to 
study the fundamental fine structure of crystals 
as carefully as once we studied the external 
form Amorphous solids have been likened to an 
orchestra at practice, each musician playing the 
same tunc, but at different points in the piece; 
but in single crystals, the atoms, like the plajr- 
ers, all play the same piece at the same place m 


the piece, so that at once the harmony and 
melody are apparent. Something like this is 
the view of the crystal gazer of today who al- 
locates the ions and atoms in space configura- 
tion to form the geometrical figures character- 
istic of crystals. 

The crystal structure appears to depend upon 
the number of outer electrons, the crystal- 
lattice pattern being of the same type for any 
given column of the periodic table. Crystal 
structure thus becomes a periodic function of the 
atomic number, as are the other propei ties of the 
elements. As a result of the determination of 
the intracrystal orientation of the atoms, the 
crystal foiiiis arrived at suggest simple and 
natural explanations of certain physical proper- 
ties of these substances. Aluminium and other 
face-centred cubic arrangement of atoms (an 
atom at each angle and at each face-centre) are 
soft and ductile. The reason is simple. There 
exist four ]>lanes in such cubes in which the 
atoms aie so closely packed that one plane slips 
easily o\er the one below without elevating it, 
hence with minimum changes in the attractive 
distances between the atoiAs Less ductile are 
the hody-ceiitrcd cubic metals (an atom at each 
angle and one at the cube-centre) since they are 
more fully interlocked and the inti atomic at- 
tractive distance must change during gliding. 
This group includes such metals as iron and 
tungsten. The correlation of crystals is thus 
throwing new light on the behavior of the 
metals 

The hardness of the diamond is quite naturally 
attributable to the tetraliedial arrangement in 
which gliding is impossible since the atoms in 
this type are interlocked in the most stable man- 
ner. Shore has found that the diamond under 
good conditions can suppoit a load of two mil- 
lion pounds per square inch Hull states that 
simple cubic salts, such as lithium fiuoride and 
sodium chloride, do not ]>ermit gliding since the 
atoms are bound electiostatically, each ion be- 
ing surrounded by six ojqiosite cliaiges. 

The study of lattice energies, both theoreti- 
cally deduced and experimentally observed, is 
actively under way. Space-lattice studies have 
been made on the large organic stnictiires such 
as cellulose, rubber, and the complex caibon 
group compounds. A notable study is the space- 
lattice and molecular chain model for laniie 
fibie structure (cellulose) in which Spoiisler and 
Dole aie enabled to give with the most minute 
detail the location of all the atoms, and account 
for the fibre structure itself as a natural out- 
come of the structural relations. 

The methods developed for crystal analysis 
seem capable of disclosing the distribution of 
every atom, ion, or molecule — perhaps of the 
elections themselves in solids. Jjaue patterns 
give us a means of studying such inner ciystal 
structure just as the spectra have enabled us to 
analyze the detail structure of the atom. 

Applied Physics. Applied physics is today 
well illustrated by Allen’s achievement in giving 
the “versatile vacuum tube” the role of micHnn- 
eter calijier and scale. The device on Whedding- 
ton’s principle is a resonant circuit tuned by 
change of capacity of one fir two condensers. It 
is used to control the thickness of manufactured 
papei Varying amounts of material will change 
the electrostatic capacitance, and alter the cur- 
rent through the meters. The electric microm- 
eter has become a useful research tool. Rotating 
shafts have shown by this means vibrations as 
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small as one ten-thousandth inch. The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards built an improved electric 
linear micrometer sensitive to a motion of one- 
billiontli of an inch. 

Hardy devised a recording color analyzer 
which, with an integrating device, computes 
autouiatically the color-sensation values while 
the spectrophotometric curve is being traced. 

The arrival of television for the people is 
signalized by the fact that essential elements 
for the reception of television are on the market 
at low prices and that several firms aie broad- 
casting legular programmes. Laboratories are 
busy developing the new art which in 1928 
reached the broadcasting stage. The first dcni- 
onstiation of perfected television by wire, de- 
\ eloped under J)r, Ives and his chief, Dr, Jewett, 
was made between New York and Washington. 
See Television. 

Quite as astonishing is the feat of applied 
acoustics displayed in Wensley’s telcvocal sys- 
tem by which operatorlcss machinery is con- 
trolled by human voice, so that the spoken words, 
“Open sesame,” and no otlier combination of 
sounds will cause a certain door to open by a 
system of selective sound-sensitive i clays It is 
possible thus, also, to start or atop machines, 
open or close switches, or peiforni any other 
opeiatiOTis at will. Limitless controls arc thus 
made possible by “televox,” which may faiily be 
called epoch making 

Coblentz has greatly improved the sensitive- 
iiess of hia atai-hcat apparatus, which would re- 
spond to the heat ot a candle at a distance of 
seveial hundred miles. 

The New English Journal of Hrtrnftfir Jnatru- 
mcnis is issued by the Institute of Physics in co- 
ojrcration with the National Physical Laboratory. 
Science is recognizing the basic importance of 
instrument design and construction Tnstru- 
ments make possible discoveries which otherwise 
could never be made. They accelerate, some- 
times hundreds of times, the rate of gatheiing 
precise data. We may soon exjiect some physi- 
cist to do science the great service of writing 
a stimulating account of the place of the instru- 
ment in physics. This would doubtless inspire 
scientists and instrument maker a alike in the 
]>Toduction of new types of apparatus for ex- 
perimental use. The Journal of the Optical aVo- 
rwfif of America has established an instrument 
section and added to its name the words Hci- 
entific Instrument Review. Hitherto, Insiru- 
mentenkunde has held the field unrivaled. 
America, now in the instrument field in full 
earnest, will surely take a high place in develop- 
ing not merely new technical, hut new scientific, 
instruments as well, designed and built upon 
the most advanced scientific data and theory. 
American ingenuity is already in evidence in 
the later catalogues. Examples may be found 
in almost every branch of physics and applica- 
tions in almost every branch of industry. In 
fact, the present tendency toward the completely 
measured control of industrial processes is al- 
most without a parallel. Accurate temperature 
and heat controls are now established in scores 
of industries. In many cases, high temperatures 
are maintained automatically at predetermined 
values. The combustion of fuel is now auto- 
matically regulated in modern steam plants by 
apparatus which continuously and automatically 
corrects the air supply, so that the CO, content 
in the flue gases is kept at an optimum percent- 
age. 


There are many examples of the instruments 
used by the physicist becoming tools of industry. 
Applied science is rapidly transferring the 
methods and principles and apparatus of the 
physicist into control instruments for the meas- 
ured guidance of each part of the industiial 
process. In electricity, the advance from the 
laboratory to practical uses has been rapid and 
steadily increasing. Electrical devices in end- 
less variety are being developed for regulating 
the production, distribution, and utilization of 
heat, light, and power. Light buoys aie being 
electrically equipped with selenium cells so that, 
when the sky reaches a pi escribed minimum 
brightness, the buoy is lit automatically. Auto- 
matic heat control and humidity control are 
being extended to almost all kinds of raanu- 
factuiing operations. The indooi atmosjdieie of 
schools and theatres is being conditioned by de- 
vices first used in the conduct of jiliysical re- 
search 

Airplane engines are tested in altitude cham- 
bers where the conditions of high altitudes arc 
duplicated Testing laboratories aie equipped 
with standard rooms having prescrihod humidity 
and temjieratuie, so that the results may be 
comparable and standaid. The vacuum tube has 
developed into a powerful eiigineeiing tool ca- 
pable of sending messages to all parts of the 
world. In short, the vaiiety of scientific devices 
developed by the physicist and tiansplanted to 
the industries is too gieat to enumeiate The 
scientific journals and the latest iiistiiiment 
catalogues must be consulted for details which 
cannot be touched in this geneinl suivcy. 

Sound. The faintness of radiotele[)hone 
sounds even at model ate distances led to the 
development of amplifying election tubes The 
uses of electron tulies are unique in the annals 
of invention and arc m a state ot lapid develop- 
ment at this moment Their design and con- 
struction command exacting theoietieal and ex- 
pel imental physics. Kesearch engineeis have 
developed the amplifier which can magnify 
sound tiillions of times Tn fact, to the point 
where their volume cannot he endured and where 
strnctuial materials would collapse if the sound 
weie continued. Ives ladio-vusion transmission 
rcquiied 5000 million million fold am])lification. 
The niiciophone is now superscnsitized and, con- 
nected to an amplifier, peiinits the human heart- 
beat to be heaid across the ocean 

Jewett has announced that it is possible both 
to transmit and to amplify by ladio without 
distortion. There lemained the final stc]), now 
being taken, to peifect the repioduction of sounds 
at the leceiving cud without distention The 
amplification of the inaudible sounds of the in- 
sect woild, too faint or of too high a fiequenipr 
to he normally heard, opens up the dramatic 
possibility of vastly extending auial perception 
much as the micioscope and telescope and camera 
have extended our vision to the infinitesimal, and 
the infinitely remote 

The study of “sound spectra” of musical in- 
struments awakened an interest which should 
soon be fruitful m practical application. This 
analysis gives the respective w^ave lengths and 
relative intensities of the simple sounds com- 
ponent of any musical note levoaling quantita- 
tively the causes of the characteristic quality of 
the sounds of musical instruments. 

Hearing in three dimensions, by analogy with 
biiiociilai vision, has ex'cited scientific experi- 
menters in radio. By broadcasting on 98 meters 
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for one ear, and on 237 meters for the other ear, 
UHing properly placed microphones and ear 
j)honeH, a remarkable effect is pioduced as of 
liearing with both oars in a room, orienting to 
the percej)tion the sound sources in all directions. 
If the transmitting microphones aie six or seven 
inches apart, like the ear of the listener, normal 
jinpieasions of space orientation of the source 
result. 

Loomis and Hubbard, using super-sonic waves 
and a sonic iiitci fci oineter, determined sound 
velocity through liquids, finding, for example, 
that sound waves tiavel tlirough pure water at 
fiO® F. at a speed of 4850 feet per second. The 
production of high-frequency untra-somc waves 
has awakened recent interest through the work 
of Wento on the electrostatic transmitter, of 
Hewlitt and his electrodynamic oscillator, and 
Haitmann and his air-jet oscillator. Woods and 
Loomis produce such rays by use of a quartz 
oscillator. Loomis and Harvey show that super- 
sonic waves may be studied under the high- 
powered niiciOHCope. 

Interesting effects of high-frequency superso- 
nants are repoited, some of them attributed to 
lieat effects. Burns are caused when the vibrat- 
ing glass thiead is held between the fingers. 
Kmall organisms like fiogs and paramecia are 
killed; benzol is atomized into a fine mist; emul- 
sions otherwise iiiipossible may be produced; 
and dust figures of great delicacy and beauty are 
formed Kxploratory researches aie planned for 
possible practical uses of short-wave super- 
sonants, in both science and industry. 

Applied acoustics had great opportunities in 
the Woild War. It was active notably in the 
production, transmission, and leproduction of 
sound, exemplified notably in the use of acous- 
tical devices for detecting enemy planes, locating 
enemy batteries, and discovering sappers at work 
underground. Huge parabolas used as reflectors 
with sensitive sound receivers detected planes 
approaching Paris 30 miles away. Apparatus 
was promptly devised to locate enemy batteries 
with high precision. Sensitive geophones effec- 
tively disclosed enemy raining, and sound rang- 
ing was developed to a point where the length of 
the type of gun had to be taken into account, so 
accurate was the location of enemy batteries by 
sound-wave triangulation. Battle firing per- 
mitted the study of sectors of sound, and speeds 
of concussive sounds were measured as high as 
three kilometers per second and pressures as 
gieat as 300 atiiiosjihei es. The giadient was so 
steep that, 30 meters from the sound source, the 
speed dropped to 400 mcteis and the pressure 
to two or tliiee atmospheres. 

At Munich, the technical physicist is already 
studying vibrations in connection with mechan- 
nism with a view to enhance efficiency in the 
transmission and use of mechanical power. The 
possibilities of utilizing resonance are just begin- 
ning to be adumbrated. Kvery object, every 
cavity has its natural jieriod of resonance-wave 
forms. Such forms may be complex. Atomic 
physics 18 largely the study of rhythms and reso- 
nances. In fact, the new wave atom may al- 
most be described as a bundle of rhythms and 
resonances. 

As yet, the eiitiie field, from earthquakes to 
the still imperceptible oscillations of the insect 
world, aie in an empirical, even legendary state. 
With the superraicrophone and amplifier, the 
study of the sound spectrum of a given object 
or cavity set m vibration or resonance becomes 


possible. Any characteristic tone 3s thus repro- 
ducible by giving the harmonics their proper 
relative intensities. The field is thus wide open 
for the creation of a harmonic synthesizer ca- 
pable of reproducing sounds of any possible tone 
quality or frequency. 

Physical research has perfected the phono- 
graph to the point where the distinction between 
the original rendering and the reproduction from 
the shellac disc is difficult or impossible. As- 
tounding developments in this field have resulted 
from the application of acoustical physics, the- 
oretical and experimental, to radio. The talk- 
ing-film 18 another triumph of applied acous- 
tical physics. 

Electricity. Shcppaid announces a process 
for electroplating rubber direct from the latex 
on a suitable material, such as wire, cloth, wool, 
or shoot metal Ammonia is added with the 
ingredients needed to make the rubber usable. 
The ammonia adds negative charges to the col- 
loidal rubber of the latex. The particles readily 
absorb the needed ingiedients, so that nulling is 
entiiely eliminated and a better jiroduct results. 
The iiibbei pai tides have a negative contact jio- 
tential of .035 volt and a mobility of 2 7 microns 
per second. Thick deposits may be built up, 
since they arc jieimeable, and fillers, added as 
colloidal suspensions to the latex, may be de- 
posited with the rubber. 

The diffusion of physical methods is revolu- 
tionizing the sciences, as well as the iiulustiies 
Some examjdes will illustiate. The photoeleeti le 
cell IS alieady in widesjuead use — cdassifying 
products by coloi, recoidnig sound waves with- 
out distoition, translating the printed page di- 
rectly into musical chords identifiable by the 
blind, transmitting pictuies by radio and by 
wire, measuring the light of the stais and 
planets, and making television jmssible. By a 
polari7.ation method, Johnsrud measures films 
of metal lubidium as thin as one atom to ascei- 
tain at winch thickness the photoelectric cuiieiit 
pioduced was a maxi mum The purjiose is to 
construct jihotoelecti ic cells of the utmost re- 
sponsiveness. The maximum effect was found 
with films one atom thick. 

Feussnei, showing the i elation between atomic 
numbei and electrical conductivity, jioints out 
that the alkali metals show a maximum con- 
ductivity notably in ciesium and rubidium, in 
which one electron circulates in the orbit group 
just formed. Tlieie are also maxima for Cu, 
Ag, and Au. Cojiper and nickel have identical 
electronic structuie except that, in coppei, one 
electron has been added in a new 4i oibit sys- 
tem. 

A theory of ferromagnetism based on atomic 
magnetostriction confirms the ideal quality of 
permalloy. Magnetization is found to alter the 
size of a specimen by a few parts in a hundred 
thousand, heating the metal, wasting energy as 
hysteresis loss. Iron lengthens, while nickel 
shortens, in the direction of the magnetic axis, 
so that a rightly proportioned alloy should show 
no magnetostriction. So it proves. The easy 
magnetization of permalloy seems due to the 
conspiring of iron and nickel atoms to make their 
magnetic changes in harmon}^ avoiding shock 
and energy loss, to which iron and nickel are 
separately subject. 

Honda holds that ferromagnetism is caused by 
high-speed electronic revolutions in the nucleus 
of the atom. Radioactivity shows that such in- 
tranuclear electrons exist, i evolving with nearly 
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the speed of light. His computed values for the 
magnetic moments of the iron atom, 2 4 X IO- 20 , 
is close to the observed value and the observed 
facts of ferro-, para-, and dia-inagnctism follow 
from his theory 

Breit and others In Washington secured ( 1925) 
excellent photographs of received “radio echoes” 
from the Kennelly -Heaviside layer. Discrete 
radio impulses were sent and recorded a few miles 
away Tlie recorded trace is accompanied by a 
follower satellite trace of each impulse. The 
satellites are the reflections from the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer, 100 miles up, as confirmed by the 
fact that the follower satellite tiace was 001 
second after the main impulse was received. 

A new cathode-ray high-speed camera auto- 
matically recoids lightning flashes, the surges 
of which reach a maximum in 10 millionths of 
a second. Boys shows that a lightning dis- 
charge may start from ground and cloud at the 
same time, meeting in mid-air. 

Breit and Tuve, using a Tesla oscillator in 
oil under high pressure, have produced 5,200,000 
volts for research on the atomic nucleus and 
high-fiequency radiation in the hard X-ray and 
gamma -1 ay range The production of 5,000,000 
volts, the ma\imum at this writing, foieshadows 
the attainment of aitiflcially ])roduced voltages 
equal to those of natural lightning Model vil- 
lages aie now being experimentally struck by 
artificial lightning under measured contiol to 
study protection from lightning In (leneral 
Electiie researches, artificial lightning has been 
produced at a tension of .‘1,500,000 volts 

Before the National Academy of Sciences in 
192S, Chile gave his expcimieiital lesiilts on ex- 
citation, exhaustion, and death in terms of physi- 
cal constants, showing that when the cell 
potential difteience beconi(‘s zeio, death ensues. 
This IS an extension of his remaikable work 111 
supfioit of hiB bipolai theoiy of In ing processes, 
which ajiplies equally well to the potential dif- 
feieiice betw'oeii the ])ositive-atoin nucleus and 
the negative elections aionnd it, to the jiositive- 
cell nucleus and the negative cytoplasm around 
it, and to the potential difl'erencc between bodily 
organs 

h’he e])och-making achievement in 1024 was the 
closing ot the gap in the coiitinuit\ of the gamut 
of electiomagnetic waves fioni two billionths 
eentimetei (gamma wave lengths) to (50 kilo- 
ineteis (ladio wave lengths) and over This w^as 
done most ingeniously by Nichols and Tear, who 
piodiieed eleetiie waves a millimeter in length. 
(Jhigolewa-Aikadiewa of Moscow, with a unique 
device, jirodnees waves one-fifth niilliincter long. 

LighL Ives leMved interest in the firefly, 
stating that if the light of the firefly were 
ajiroad o\ei the entire visible sjiectrum, it would 
still excel many times the elficieney of an aitifi- 
cial liglit source It will be recalled that Co- 
blentz found that the luniiiious equivalent of 
ladiant eneigy was about 50 candles per watt. 
The “least mechanical equivalent of light,” as 
determined in 1915 was 00103 watts per luineu 
for the monochiomatic green radiatum of the 
mercury aic (wave length, 0401). Ives later 
found the value .001005 watt/himen Color- 
imetry, for which jihysicists such as Priest, Hib- 
son, Ives, and otheis are laying basic principles, 
is fast taking a high jilace as an exact science. 

Harvey has completed the first big step 
toward the production of artificial light from 
organic materials after the manner of animal 
light production. He obtained one candle power 


from 30 square inches of luminous solution of 
luci ferine. Dubois and Harvey have extracted 
“luciferose and luciferine,” two substances sup- 
posed to cause animal light. Luciferine emits 
no light on agitation, but luciferose bursts into 
a momentary brilliancy if shaken. When mixed, 
the two Bul 3 stance 8 emit continuous light, ap- 
parently requiring oxygen or moisture. 

Waidner and Burgess proposed that the unit 
of light be defined in terms of blackbody radia- 
tion at the temperature of melting platinum. 
Ives found this value to be 55 4 candles per 
square centimeter, believed to be accurate to 
within 14 per cent The U. R Bureau of 
Standards is now engaged on the problem of 
realizing this unit with high accuracy 

The modified scattering effect is a notable 
recent discovery. Monochromatic light imping- 
ing on a gas, fluid, or certain solids, gives rise, 
viewed transversely, to polarized wa\e lengths 
not in the incident beam but spaced fl|Tiimetn- 
cally on both sides of the spectral ex'citing line. 
Many have studied the ellect Kamsden found 
the effect in ether vapor, Danger, in water; 
Brickwedde and Peters, in carbon tetrachloride. 
Kamaii found that the modified spectrum of 
monocliromatic light diffused by fluids is a power- 
ful and precise method for exploring molecular 
spectra in the infra-red For example, the 
meicuiy-43.')8 line gives in carbon tetrachloride 
thiee new’ fiequencies eoriesponding to three 
computed (hut previously unknown) infia-red 
lines in the earbon-tetraehlori<le spectia 

It appears that Landsberg and Mandelstan had 
detected changes m wave length wdien light is 
scattered by some transparent media, anticipat- 
ing the first note by llamaii on the sub)eet 
Herman workeis leport that the characteristic 
basic vibiation of the C-H gioiip at ,3.3 micions 
can he found superjiosed on the incident light 
by all compounds tested. Not all infra-red rays 
give use to modified scattering, but all such 
modified lines from organic liquids can he re- 
ferred to know’ll infra-red vibrations Venkaies- 
waren’s icsiilts on modified scattering show that 
the ti aiisformation of monochromatic rays into 
gciK'ral or white radiation is caused by the 
sjieeial state of molecular aggregation giving 
high viscosity Morton adds that a wide glyc- 
erin band suggests that the broadening out of 
the modified lines to bands is caused by the OH 
group. 

The continuous spectium of the zodiacal light 
was jihotogra plied bv Pamdas and show’cd 
prominently the 4227A absorjitioii line of cal- 
cium He obtained no leeord beyond 50()0A 
suggesting that the seattenng is fiom matter in 
atomic or moleculai state, and believes that the 
Baman modification of the light may account 
for the apparently weak ]K)larization and special 
character of the zodiacal light 

Cosmic lavs have been studied for 15 years, 
at first by Hess, then by Kolhorster, later by 
Millikan. Jounce> and Hughes recompute the 
range of w’ave lengths to he between 2 4 and .3 2 
milliangstroins After extensive obsei vatioiis 
and computations, using Einstein’s mass-energy 
equation, Dirac's absorption equation, and As- 
ton’s positive-ray measurements, Millikan and 
Cameron conclude that cosmic rays seem to result 
from the creation from hydrogen “in a single 
step” of such elements as helium, oxygen, sili- 
con, and perhaps iron, in interstellar space. 
Their observations in the Andes show that cosmic 
rays are independent of geographical position 
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At sea level, thunder storms did not affect the 
eosmic-ray action, namely the production of 1.4 
ions per centimeter per second. No excess was 
observed from the Milky Way, as compared with 
the plane perpendicular to it. Using Compton’s 
formula, the wave length varies from .525 to 
.32 milliangstioms. 

Rutherford points out that X-rays from radium 
have a quantum equivalent of 4,000,000 electron 
volts; that the total quantum from the helium- 
hydrogen transformation is 27,000,000 electron 
volts, and the proton itself represents an equiva- 
lent of 940,000,000 electron volts. The absorp- 
tion cocflicicnt of the most penetrating rays, 
deduced by Millikan and Cameron, agrees with 
the Klcin-Nishina relativistic form of wave 
mechanics for a quantum of 940,000,000-volt 
energy dissipated from the transformation of 
the internal energy of the proton into radiation. 
A bill iom volt transformation would thus account 
for the Highest frequency ultra-penetrating rays 
obsei ved. 

Meggers, Kiess, Catalan, Soramerfeld, Russell, 
and others have aided in unraveling the secret 
of atomic structure through furnishing the 
metrics of energy levels and transitions. Each 
spectrum line represents the transition of one 
electron from one energy level to another. The 
energy diffeicnee of the two is the cneigy quan- 
tum of the spectium line. 

Bohr himself, on the basis of spectra and othei 
considerations, published a summary of the 
electronic distributions in each atom of the 
periodic system. Latei, Stoner and Mainsmith 
gave a revised distribution similar to Bohr’s, 
but in closer agieement with experiment. Kos- 
sel in 1916 developed the idea, and G. N. Lewis 
and l^anginuir postulated statical equilibria, of 
the tetrahedral atoms of column iv, and cubic 
configuration tor those of column vin, of the 
periodic system. Valency on this view is posi- 
tive, and negative for each atom, the sum being 
8, and is the numbei of electrons either furnished 
or needed to complete the outer electron octet. 

The astonishing linearity of the X-radiations 
of the K and L orders enabled the prediction of 
the existence of Atom 72, and its subsequent dis- 
covery in zirconium and titanium ores, and its 
isolation in quantity. This new element was 
named by its discoverers “Hafnium” after the 
ancient name for Copenhagen (Copenhafn). 
Workeis in the atomic field aie many, and the 
detailed works arc found in the physical jour- 
nals, for the subject is of outstanding inteiest 
in science, full of promise foi epoch-making dis- 
covei les. 

Birge states that “the energy levels associ- 
ated with the valence electrons of molecules 
agree in all respects with those associated with 
the valence electrons of atoms,” thus clearing 
the way foi the great field of molecular spectra 
with its evident possibilities. That the problem 
is not easy is evidenced by the fact that the 
neutral nitrogen molecule has more than 60,000 
lines ill its known band spectra. Spectra, then, 
are a potent tool in the study of the energy 
and structure of atoms and molecules. The ec- 
centricities of the elliptical orbits appear to give 
rise to the so-called piincipal, diffuse, sharp, and 
fundamental series in conjunction with the prin- 
cipal quantum number (row number of the peri- 
odic system). The work of Catalan, Meggers, 
Walters, Kiess, and Russell, and many others 
(iarried the analysis of special frequencies and 
ficqueiicy relations into the most difficult ele- 


ments of the period system — the so-called long 
periods. 

The impact of electrons at controlled speeds 
has become a means of throwing light on the 
energy required to change the state of energy 
of the atom and experimentally checking up the 
magnitude of the spectral terms. Frank, Foote, 
Mohler, and others have done notable work in 
this direction. 

In 1914 Stark discovered a remarkable split- 
ting up of the hydrogen lines when subjected to 
an electric field. Two years later, Schwarz- 
schild and Epstein accounted for this effect and 
in 1917 Sommerfeld and Debye woiked out the 
explanation and details of the Zeeman effect on 
the basis of Bohr’s theory of atomic orbits. In 
1922 Stern and Gerlach split a stream of atomic 
silver by a magnet into two streams, showing 
that the single outer election of the silver atom 
in its rotation makes each atom an electro- 
magnet and, when passing a sharp-edged mag- 
netic pole, it is repelled by like pole or at- 
tracted by the unlike pole, making the two 
sti earns as graphic demonstrations of the Bohr 
theory. Later, the newer mathematical attacks 
upon the atomic problem assumed the central 
position to supplement the Bohr picture and give 
mathematical solutions where it permitted none 
on account of the limitations imposed on the 
solutions of orbital systems of three or more 
bodies At this writing, like the wave and 
quantum theories of light, the wave and plane- 
tary theories of the atom are in the field, one 
useful for its ease of mathematical handling, 
the other for its giaphic picture. 

The importance of “available energy” is 
stiessed by Lotka in a study of the energetics of 
evolution. He refers to Boltzmann’s princijde 
that the fundamental objective contention in the 
life struggle in the evolution of the organic 
world is available energy The advantage in 
the struggle goes to those wdiose energy-capturing 
devices are most efficient in directing available 
eneigy into channels favorable to the preserva- 
tion of the species. Intra-atomic energy, now 
well measured and vast, is accepted by physics 
as a fact of profound significance for future ex- 
penment. Four grams of hydrogen atoms ex- 
ceed by three centigrams the helium produced, 
corresponding, according to Einstein’s formula, 
to the liberation of 7 X 10 1 - calories. It is wise 
to face the possibility of the synthesis by incit- 
ing exothermic combination of hydrogen atoms 
into helium atoms. Young experimenters, who 
tomorrow will hold the field, may be stimulated 
by the possibilities which this and other atomic 
reactions present. 

Physics has been so productive in the period 
under review that only a few of the more im- 
portant researches can be even named. It could 
be spoken of as almost the golden age of the 
physicist with super forcei^ and mechanisms at 
his command. The immediate future presages 
discoveries of far-reaching kinds. Fortunate is 
that physicist who sees the inspiriting view of 
the re-creation of the world by the sciences 
touching the cosmic essence we call energy, the 
tangible aspect of which we call matter. 

The literature on the new physics is growing 
so rapidly that any list would be out of date 
before reaching the reader. The journals report 
advances and are reviewed more thoroughly by 
Chemical AhstractSf Science Abstracts (physics), 
and the various technical indexes. For the lat- 
est books in this prolific field, consult current 
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numbers of Science, Nature, and Science Prog- 
rc88. See Chemistry. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL GHEMISTBY. See Bio* 

CHEMISTRY ; FoOD AND NUTRITION. 

PICABDY, Battles in. See World War, 
Western Front. 

PICASSO, p^-kas'sd, Pablo (1881- ). A 

Spanish figure and genre painter who resides in 
Paris (see VoL. XVIII). Regarded as the 
leader of French Cubists, his work after 1917 
became increasingly neo-classical, stressing form 
rather than motif. Outstanding among Ins later 
works were La famille au singe; La Mart dc 
Varlequin, and Fernme et enfant. See Painting, 
under France. 

PICCIBILLI, pet'eh6-r61'^', Attilio (186G- 
) . An Italian sculptor residing in the 
United States (see VoL. XVIII). He designed 
one of the pediments of the State Capitol at 
Madison, Wis., and the war memoiial for the 
city of Albany, 1923. He was awarded a gold 
medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915; 
the Widener Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1917; the Salt us Gold 
Medal of the National Academy of Design, 192(5; 
and the Ellin P. Speyer Memorial Prize of the 
National Academy of Design for his “Seal” in 
1929. His brother, Flirio ( 1 868- ) (seeVoL. 

XVIII), in 1920 executed the entiie sculptiiial 
decoration of the Parliament House at Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

PICKETING. In 1914, the Congress of the 
United States passed the Clayton Act which, 
among other things, pi ovided that no i*estraining 
order may be granted by any Federal court or 
judge to prohibit labor, singly or in concert, from 
peacefully persuading others to work or to stop 
work or from attending any place where they 
may lawfully be. Labor regarded this as the 
opening of a new era in which the right of 
peaceful picketing would become geiieially rec- 
ognized and accepted. 

Prior to 1914, there were laws in only two 
States — Alabama and Colorado — making picket- 
ing a misdemeanor. Beginning with 1915, how- 
ever, several States took \igorous action. 
Washington enacted a law making picketing a 
misdemeanor. Texas followed with a sweeping 
act which provided that anyone who in conversa- 
tion or otherwise with a person engaged in trans- 
port and commerce, or with any member of Ins 
family, at work or at home, attempts to cause him 
to desist from work through fear of violence is 
deemed guilty of intimidation. A Nebraska law 
made practically any form of picketing unlawful, 
including persistent communication with a man^s 
family. Hawaii also enacted a strict law against 
picketing. Utah, in 1923, passed a law against 
use of force, threats, intimidation or violence, but 
an earlier law of 1917 limiting injunctions, for- 
bids any injunction from interfering with peace- 
ful persuasion. Wisconsin, in 1923, liberalized 
a law against picketing, which involved intimida- 
tion, by specifically allowing peaceful persuasion 
to be earned on outside the working piemises 
during the strike or lockout. 

Meanwhile, picketing cases found their way 
frequently into the courts. In some States, all 
picketing was condemned, as in Oregon and 
Washington decisions of 1917. In other States, 
the light of peaceful picketing was held to be 
lawful, as in Arizona, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Montana decisions of 1916 and 1917. However, 
not only in directly deciding against picketing 
but also in indirectly limiting its practice 


through definition, the courts have, as a general 
thing, rendered decisions against labor. 

In 1922, the United States Supreme Court, 
in American Steel Foundry v Tri-City CJentral 
Trades Council, upheld the provisions of the 
Clayton Act permitting peaceful persuasion but 
attempted to draw the line between legal and 
illegal acts in a way that would considerably 
limit picketing. The American Steel Foundry 
decision has been generally held as authority 
for the proposition that peaceful picketing may 
be lawful and that it is the duty of the court 
to examine all the facts in eacli case and de- 
termine and definitely prescribe what conduct is 
permissible under the particular circumstances 
presented. 

One of the most sweeping blows that was 
struck at picketing was the injunction secured 
in 1922, and made permanent in 1923 by the 
Federal court in Chicago, against the Railway 
Shop Crafts strike. The attorney general 
bi ought this action on behalf of the United States 
on the ground of protecting the United States 
mails and interstate commerce. Although the 
Clayton Act authorizes peaceful persuasion, 
neveithelesK this injunction, in addition to the 
customary prohibition of violence, intimidation, 
and unlawful picketing, restrains peaceful picket- 
ing and persuasion, aigumeiit and entreaties, 
newspaper interviews and the use of union funds 
“in aid of or to promote oi encourage the doing 
of any of the matters oi things hereinbefore re- 
strained and enjoined.” The terms of this in- 
junction against picketing, however, drew 
vigorous criticisms in decisions of other Federal 
courts in cases aiising out of tlic railway shop- 
men’s strike, paiticularly in Montana and North 
Dakota, wheie the full right of peaceful persuas- 
ion was leaffirmcd 

Wholesale arrests of pickets at factory gates 
continue fiom year to year. Legislation to curb 
the employeis’ use of the police and courts in this 
connection is frequently proposed Dramatic in- 
stances of violence in connection with picketing 
shocked the public during the textile strikes in 
Noitli Caiolina in 1929 

PICKFOBD, Mary ( Mrs Douglas Fair- 
banks) (1893- ). An Ameiican actress, 

born in Toronto, Canada She made her stage 
d^but at the age of five and hei first marked 
moving-pictuie success in Hearts Adrift. She 
returned to the stage in A Hood Little Devil and 
then devoted herself to the screen Among her 
successes aie Tess of the Storm Country, Cinder- 
ella; Fan chon -Cricket ; ^ladame Butterfly; The 
Bishop's Carriage, Bosita , FoUyannn , Hebceca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. Pooi Little Rich Girl; and 
Little Lord Fauntleroy In the later “talkies,” 
she made her debut in Coquette. She has been 
one of the most popular scieeii actresses in the 
United States. 

PICK-MANGIAGALLT, Riccardo (1882- 
) An Italian composer, horn at Rtrako- 
witz, Bohemia He was tiained at the Milan ('Con- 
servatory under Appiani (piano) and Ferroni 
(composition). His earliest \vorks were writ- 
ten under the influence of Wagner and Strauss, 
especially in regard to the handling of the or- 
chestra. Latei, the influence of the French im- 
pressionists made itself felt His most impor- 
tant works are the ballets, 11 Sahee d'Oro 
(Milan, 1914); II Carillon Magieo (ib , 1918; 
New York, 1920); Mahit (ib., 1923); Sumitra, 
and Casanova a Venezia (Milan, 1928) ; a sym- 
phonic poem, Sortilegi; Prcludio c Rondo Fan- 
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taalico; two preludes for orchestra; a string 
qiiaitet; and several pieces for piano. An opera, 
Basi € Bote, was produced in Rome (1927). 

PICRIC ACID EXPLOSIVES. See Ex- 

PLOSIVES. 

FIERCE, George Washington (1872- ). 

An American physicist, born at Webberville, Tex., 
and educated at th#^ University of Texas, Har- 
vard and l./eipzig. la 1903 he became instructor 
jjj phybicb at Haivard, in 1917 full professor 
of physics and director of the Cruft Laboratory 
there and in 1927 chair man of the division of 
physical science. During the World War, he con- 
ducted experiments at the Naval Experimental 
Station at New London, Conn. Among his more 
impoitant researches were his experiments in 
resonance in wireless telegraph circuits and 
crystal rectifiers for electric currents and elec- 
tric oscillations. In addition to many papers 
contributed to various scientific publications, he 
is author of The Principles of Wireless Telegra- 
phy (1910) and Electric Oscillations and Electric 
Waves (1910). He is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences and other learned societies. 

PIEZO-ELECTRIC OSCILLATORS. See 
Radio 'J'elegrapiiy. 

PIGMENTS. See Lead. 

PIGOU, Arthur Cecil (1877- ). A 

British economist, educated at Harrow and 
King’s College, Cambridge. He lectured in 
economics at University College, London (1903- 
04) and at Cambridge (1904-07) and became 
professor of political economy at Cambridge m 
1908. He was a member of the coininittce on 
currency and foreign exchange (1918) and of 
the Royal Commission on Income Tax (1919). 
In 1927 he was made a fellow of the British 
Academy, llis works include The Riddle of the 
Tariff, The Principles and Methods of Industrial 
Peace, Protective and Preferential Import Du- 
ties, The Policy of Land Taxation’, Wealth and 
Welfare; Unemployment ; The Economy and Fi- 
nance of the War; Industrial Fluctuations 
(1920) , and A kttudy in Public Finance (1928). 

PILES, Samuel Henry (1858- ). An 

American diplomat. He was born in Livingston 
County, Ky , and trained in private schools at 
Smithland, Ky. In 1883 he began the piaetice 
of law at Snohomish C5ty, Washington I’erritory, 
removing to Seattle, Wash , three years later. 
He was city attorney of Seattle and assistant 
distiict attorney for the counties of King, Kitsap, 
and Snohomisli, \\'ash. He served a term as 
United States Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington (1905-11). Since 1922 he has been Min- 
ister to Colombia and he was special ambassador 
for the Colombian presidential inauguration of 
1920 

FILES. See Foundations 
PILOT CABLE. See Navigation. 
PILSUDSKI, Joseph (1867- ). A Polish 

general and administrator, first Marshall of 
Poland (1920), who was born in Zulow of 
Lithuanian parents and educated at Kharkov Uni- 
veisity. In 1888, because of accusation of com- 
pliciU ill a plot against Alexandei III, he was 
banished to Siberia, and on his leturn to Poland 
in 1892 he joined the Social-Democratic Party. 
In the World Wai, he eommanded the Ist Polish 
Legion against Russia, resigning m 1916 be- 
cause of trouble with the Austrian commanders. 
Later he was ariested by the Germans and im- 
prisoned at Magdebuig When he leturned to 
Poland in 1918, he found the Goveinment weak. 
November 14, the Council of Regency abdicated, 


and Pilsudski, backed by his army, then held 
supreme power, being Piesideut of the new Pol- 
ish State from November, 1918, until December, 
1922. During 1919 Paderewski was Premier and 
Pilsudski was engaged in wars with the Ukrain- 
ians, the Czechoslovaks, and the Bolsheviks. 
The next two years were stormy, and after he 
was forced out of the Presidency ho was chief of 
the General Staff for a short time. On May 12, 
1920, a coup d'etat, after several days fighting, 
made him virtual Dictator of Poland He re- 
fused to accept his election as President, but be- 
came Minister of War, and in Octobei also 
Piemier, ruling Poland foi two years. Duiing a 
seveie illness in May, 1928, he lost his rnajoiity 
block in Parliament, and on attacking his cabinet 
foi permitting this, most of its members lesigncd. 
He followed tlieir example on the following day 
(June) He tlien became Minister of War in 
the eabnict of Bartel See Poland, History, 

PILTDOWN MAN. See Man, I’reuistorio 
Races of 

PINCHOT, Gifford ( 1 865- ) . An Amer- 

ican foi ester and public ofiicial (see Vol. 
XVITI). In 1920 he was ajipointed Commis- 
sioner of Foiestiy of Pennsylvania. He was 
nominated for goxeinor in May, 1922, by the 
Progiessive wing of the Rcj)iiblican Paity in the 
State and was elected in the following Novem- 
ber, seiving until 1927. During the thieatcned 
anthraeite coal-nuiiei s’ stiike in 1923, Governor 
Pinchot drew up a plan of settlement winch was 
accepted by both miners and employers During 
the eaily pait of 1923, he took an aggressive 
stand in regaid to pioliibition enforcement and 
severely criticized President Coolidge and the ad- 
ministration foi alleged laxity in the enforce- 
ment of the law. He was defeated as delegate to 
the Rcjmblican National Convention in May, 
1924, and as candidate foi the Republican nom- 
ination for United States Senator in 1920. 

PINE BLISTER RUST. See Plants, Dis- 
eases OF, Forestry. 

PINE SHOOT MOTH. See Entomology, 
Economic 

PINERO, pl-nai'6. Sir Arthur Wing (1855- 
). A British diaiuatist (see Vol. XVllT). 
Throughout the World War, he was ehairman of 
the United Arts Rifles. His later plays include 
The Big Drum (1915) ; Mr. Livermore's Dream 
(1917), The Freak: an Idyll of Euhurhui 
(1918) , A licat in the Park (1922) ; The Widow 
of Wasdale Head (1924); and A Private Room 
(1928) Clayton Hamilton edited 7'he Social 
Plays of Arthur Wing Pinero (4 vols , 1917-22). 

PINK BOLL WORM. See Entomology, Eco- 
nomic 

PINTNER, Rudolf (1884- ). An Amer- 

ican psychologist, born at Lytham, England, 
and educated at the Edinburgh I University and 
the University of I^eipzi^. In 1912 he removed 
to the United States ana was for several years 
on the faculty of the Ohio State University. 
In 1921 he became professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He was 
the aiithoi of several books cui psychology, includ- 
ing The Picture Completion Test (1917); A 
Mental Survey (1918) ; and Intelligence Testing 
(1923). He also translated several books on 
psychology. 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867- ). An- 

Italian author and dramatist, born in Girgenti. 
In the United States, he was best known by Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, played in 
New York in 1922, where Florian's Wife was 
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staged the following year. Other plays include 
Liola (11)17) ; Cosi e* asc vi pare) (1918, trans. 
1922) ; Tutto per bene (1920) ; UInneato (1921, 
trans. 1923); Enrxco IV (1922, trans. 1922); 
Veatire gli tgnudi (1923, trans. 1923) ; La vita 
rhe ti dtedi (1924) ; La nuova colonia (1925), 
and L'amiea delle moghe (1027). In 1928 
translations of The One-Act Playa of Imigi 
Pirandello, edited by A. Livingston, appeared, 
and a new Italian edition of his many short 
stories was begun in 1921, 12 lolumes having 
been published by 1928. He also wiote the novels 
L'JJarliisa (1901); II fu Maftia Paacal (1905, 
trans. 1923) ; I Vecrhi e i giovaui (1923, trans. 
1928); Si (Hra (191G, trans., 1927), and Vno, 
iirsavno e centomila (1919) His few volumes 
of poetry include Mai Cnocondo (1880) and Fuori 
di c/navt ( 1912) . His critical work, IJitmoriamo, 
appeared in 1915. Consult Italian Silhouettes, 
by Ruth S. Philips (1924) and Luigi Pirandello, 
by Walter Starkie (1926) and F. Pasini, in 
Italian (1927). 

PIUQUET, p^r'kA', Clemens, Baron von 
( 1 874-1 {)29) An Austrian pediatiist (see VoL. 
XVITI). During the World War, von Pirquet 
devised a new notation for nutrition, intended to 
improve on the calory. The unit is termed the 
lejirescnting a cubic centimeter of niothei’a 
milk lie jniblished Si/atcm dcr Ernahrung in 

1917, with an adfleiidiini in 1920, devoted to this 
idea He assisted the American Relief Adininis- 
tiation 111 the work of feeding starving Austrian 
children dining ])ost-war years His nutrition 
unit facilitated the utilii'ation of the food sup- 
jilied by the lelief organization. In 1922 ap- 
peared in Knglish An Outline of the Pirquct 
System of Suiritwn His death was self-in- 
flicted 

PIKKIE, pir'l, William James, First Baron 
(1847 1924) An Irish shipbuilder (see VoL. 
XVTTT ) During the A\ orld Wai , he was of valu- 
able service to the Biitish government as com- 
nieifial adviser to Lord Derby, and in March, 

1918, he was a]»pointcd Controller Geneial of 
Merchant Ship[nrig When the North of Ireland 
was separated from the new Irish Free State, he 
was one of the lirst senatois elected to the 
Parliament at Belfast (1922). Lord Pirrie was 
created a a iscoiint in 1921 

PISTOLS. See Small Arms. 

PITCHBLENDE. See Radium. 

PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS. See 
Anthropology. 

PITT, Percy (1870- ). An English con- 

ductor and composer, hoin in Txmdon. He 
studied under Roinecko and Jadassohn at the 
IxHpzig Conscrvatoiy i 1886-88) and under 
Rheiii&rger at the Akademie der Tonkunst in 
Munich. In 1890 he was appointed oiganist 
at Queen’s Hall; in 1902, eoaeli at Coveiit Gar- 
den; in 190G, assistant conductor; and after 
Messager’s resignation (1907), principal con- 
ductor, a post which he filled until 1914. In 
1920 he became principal conductor of the 
British National Opera Com])any. In 1927 he 
WHS appointed musical director of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. His Avorks include 
a symphony; Le Sang dea Cr^puaelea, sym- 
])homc poem; Anacioria, a symphonic poem 
for viola and orchestra; Ballade, for violin 
and orchestra; an overture, The Taming of 
the Shrew; English Rhapsody, Oriental Rhap- 
sody, EHea Oalantes, Cinderella, Dance Rhythms, 
Coronation March, for orchestra; incidental 
music to Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca, Austin’s 


Flodden Field, and Shakespeare’s Richard II; 
Hohenlinden, ballad for male chorus and or- 
chestra; Swerting the Saxon, cantata; Sakura, 
ballet-pantomime, and chamber music, piano 
pieces and songs. 

PITTMAN, Key (1872- ). A United 

States .Senator (see VoL. XVIIT). He was le- 
elected to the Senate from NeA^ada in 1916, 1922, 
and 1928. In that body, ho has been a member of 
the coramittpes on foioign relations, inteistate 
commerce, irrigation and leclamation, mines 
and mining, public lands, and territoiies and 
insular possessions. He was Democratic caucus 
candidate for President pro tcmiiore of the Senate 
for four successive Congresses. In the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1924, Senator Pitt- 
man was seci etary of the platfoi m committee and 
in the convention of 1928, he was chairman of 
that committee. 

PITTMAN ACT. See Silver. 

PITTSBURGH. A city of Pennsylvania. The 
population increased from .533,905 in 1910 to 
594,297 in 1920 and to 673,800 in 1928, by es- 
timate of the IRireau of the Census The popu- 
lation of the metropolitan distiict of Pittsburgh, 
or Allegheny County, W’as estimated in 1926 to 
be 1,297,800 The area of the city was increased 
by the annexation of Spring Garden in 1920 and 
(’hartieis in 1921; a zoiiing ordinance was 
adopted in 1923. In June, 1929, a referendum 
on the adoption of the metropolitan-charter plan, 
wdicrebA^ tlie surrounding boroughs and town- 
h1ii])s of Pittsburgh would become part of a 
municipality covTiing 725 square miles, was de- 
feated. In 1910, $21,990,000 was voted for 
municipal impi oA’cmenets, as follows* highways, 
including the BouleAard of the Allies overlooking 
the Monongahela Riv’er, $9,579,000; subway, 
$6,000,000, paiks and recreation grounds. 
$1,815,000; water works, $1,401,000, sewerage 
systems, $1,314,000; jmblic health, safety, and 
charities, $1,110,000; highw'ay bridges, $750,000. 
Between 1919 and 1920, four of the bridges across 
the Allegheny Rivei were rebuilt iii accordance 
with the order of tlie U S. War Department that 
they be altered to afford greater undercleanng for 
navigation 

Two subway projects were also undertaken on 
the leconiruendatioii of the city tiaiisit comrais- 
Bioiier. One was to connect the South Side dis- 
trict with the East End, cliieffy by elevated 
tracks, a distance of 7 28 miles, at an estimated 
cost of about $7,000,000, the other was to con- 
nect the North Side with the East End, mostly 
by subway and tunnel, at a eost of about $11,000,- 
000. In *1923 the Liberty Tunnel, a twin ve- 
hicular tunnel 5715 feet long extending under 
Mt. Washington and connecting the South Hills 
district ivith the business section, was completed 
at a cost of nearly $0,000,000. In 1928 a bond 
issue of $1,500,000 was approved for the coii- 
stiuction of a miinicij)al aii^iort 

The school properties of Pittsburgh are valued 
at more than $38,000,000 The large high-school 
buildings erected since 1916 include the Schenley, 
Langley, South Hills and Westiiighouse high 
schools A new administration building for the 
Board of Education w^us constiucted in 1928 at a 
cost of $900,000. In 1927 the city of Pittsburgh 
had 1620 industrial establishments employing 
78,138 persons; the value of products manufac- 
tured was $513,425,500. The same year, Alle- 
gheny County had 2577 industrial establishments 
employing 197,231 persons; the A'aluc of products 
manufactured was $1,519,478,900. Building per- 
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mits issued in 1928 were valued at $40,254,060, 
an increase of 8.3 per cent over 1927. Among 
Pittsburgh’s notable new buildings are the Row- 
land & Clark Office Building, Plaza Office Build- 
ing, Grant Building, Law and Finance Building, 
Koppeis Building, American State Bank Build- 
ing, Montefiore Hospital, Piesbyteiian Hospital, 
Pittsburgher Hotel, Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh 
Piess Building, and the Cathedral of Learning of 
the UniveiHity of Pittsbuigh The clearings of 
Pittsburgh’s 79 banks in 1928 amounted to $9,- 
452,(572,000. The assessed \alnation of propel ty 
in 1927 was $1,108,842,000; the net debt was 
$110,470,000. 

PITTSBURGH, Univebrity of. A nonsec- 
tarian coeducational institution of higher learn- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pa., founded in 1787. The 
university increased its enrollment with great 
rapidity between 1914 and 1928, from 2830 in 
the former year to 9900 in the latter. The 
faculty was increased in the same period from 
329 to 851 members and the library from 20,000 
to about 115,000 volumes. Productive endow- 
ment in 1928 amounted to $1,708,402. The 
annual budget in the same year was $3,622,708, 
while income from tlie legislature of Pennsylvania 
was $414,799. Alumni Hall was built through 
gifts of the alumni in 1920. Tn 192.5-26 a five- 
year college-dental -school course was opened, 
the length of the course for the Ph.G. degree in 
the College of Pharmacy was increased from two 
to three years, the department of economics was 
transfer? ed from tlie college to tlie school of 
business administration, and the department of 
geology from tlie school of mines to the college. 
During 1924-25, $6,303,399 was given for the 
“Cathedral of J.rearning,” a skyscraper building 
to contain all the university’s departments; by 
bequests from Mary O’Hara Darlington, income 
amounting approximately to $1,000,000 was 
made available for a Darlington Memorial 
Library to house the general university library 
and the Darlington Collection. The children’s 
hospital, the first unit in the medical centre, was 
completed, at a cost of $1,500,000 ; and an athletic 
stadium costing $2,100,000 was dedicated. In 
192G-27 a department of fine arts was estab- 
lished; the division of research in higher educa- 
tion was organized; a total of $2,000,000 was 
subscribed for the Presbyterian Hospital Unit 
of the medical centre; and the establishment of a 
junior college at Johnstown, Pa , was effected. 
In 1928, various other extension centres were 
organized; $7.50,000 was received for the Falk 
Clinic: $50,000 from Elbert H. Gary to establish 
a scholarship; $210,000 for building purposes 
fioni Gardiner Steel, and $90,000 for general en- 
dowment from David L. Gillespie. Chancellor, 
John Gabbert Bowman, LL.D. 

PIUS XI (Achille Ratti), Pope (1857- 
) . He was born in Desio, Italy, and studied 
at tlie diocesan seminary and at the Lombard 
College of Rome, where he obtained a doctor’s de- 
giee in theosophy, theology, and common law. 
He was oidained priest in 1879 and was professor 
of dogmatic theology and sacred eloquence in the 
seminary of Milan from 1882 to 1888, when he 
joined the staff of the Ambrosian Library, of 
which he became head in 1907. In 1914 he was 
appointed prefect of the Vatican Library, He 
went to Poland as Apostolic Visitor in 1918, in 
the following year became Papal Nuncio, and tit- 
ular Aichbishop of Lepauto, and in 1921 Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan. In 1022 he succeeded 
Benedict XV as Pope. He made concordats with 


Latvia (1922), Bavaria (1924), Poland (1925), 
and Lithuania (1027). In 1925 he received 
daily the many pilgrims brought to Rome by the 
220th Jubilee year, and in the same year, he pro- 
claimed the Feast of the Kingdom of Christ for 
the last Sunday in October. By far the most im- 
portant event was the signing on Feb. 11, 1929, 
after over two years of negotiations, of a treaty 
with Italy, which was part of a larger Concordat, 
ending the 59-year imprisonment of the Pope, 
and making him tempo? al Sovereign in “Vatican 
City.” Sei» Italy, Htniory, and Roman Catholic 
Chitrcii. 

PIZZETTI, Ildeuranoo (1880- ). An 

Italian composer, born at Parma, Italy. After 
receiving his first instruction fioni his father, he 
entered the Parifia Conservatory in 1895 and 
giaduated with honors in 1901. In 1909-18 he 
taught composition at the Instituto Musicale 
in Florence, when he succeeded 1’acchinardi as 
director. In 1924 he was called to succeed Gal- 
lignani as director of the Milan Conservatory. 
He wrote the opeias, GxuUetia e Romeo, Le Ctd, 
Debora e Jade (Milan, 1922), Fra Ohvrardo 
(Milan, 1928; New York, 1929) ; incidental music 
to Sophocles’s Edipo Rh and d’Aiinunzio’s La 
Nave, Frdra, and ha Putanella ; Requiem, in 
memory of King Humbert; Poema EmiUano^ 
OvrrUiia per uua Farm Tragiva , ^lufotita del 
Fuovo\ hanirrito, for tenor and orchestra; a 
violin sonata, a 'cello sonata, and a stiiiig quar- 
tet; and piano pieces and songs. He also wrote 
many essays for various periodicals, a biography 
of Bellini (1916), and Intermezzi CriUchi 
(1921). 

PLAGUE. See Bubonic Plague; Influ- 
enza. 

PLANCK, plank, Max (1858- ). A Ger- 

man physicist (see Voi.. XVIII). He was 
professor at the University of Berlin from 1889 
to 1923 and director of the Institute for Theoret- 
ical Physics theie. He recened the Nobel Prize 
for physics in 1919 and the Copley Medal in 1929. 
His later publications include Die Enistehung 
und htshcrigc EntimrJdung der Quant entheorte 
( 1920) ; 1 orlesungrn uber die Thcortc der Warm- 
cstrahlung (1921), and Einfuhiung in die theo- 
rciische Physxk (1921-20). See Physics. 

PLANETS. See Artbonomy. 

PLANT BREEDING. See Botany. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. See Botany. 

PLANT QUARANTINE. See Entomology, 
Economic; Horticulture 

PLANTS^ Diseases of. An annual plant- 
disease survey of the United States was in- 
itiated in 1917. This survey was authorized by 
Congress and is earned, on by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in codpeiation with agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations, and various 
specialists in plant diseases, and it brought to 
light many new diseases, as well as old parasites 
on new hosts. There was also much study of 
the causes of diseases of plants and of means for 
their control. Among the diseases of great eco- 
nomic importance reported in the United States 
are blister rust of white i>ine and related species ; 
leaf and stem rusts and smilts of wheat; rusts 
and smuts of oats; stripe, rusts, and smuts of 
barley; ear and i-oot rots of corn; mosaic, leaf 
roll, and late blight of potatoes; anthracnose, 
leaf spot, and wilt of cotton r and bitter rot, 
blotch, and scab of apples. The losses attributed 
to plant diseases in the United States were very 
great. According to estimates made by the 
Plant Disease Survey, the losses of a few of the 
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leading crops in 1926 were: wheat, 63,840,000 
bushels; barley, 12,153,000; oats, 144,123,000; 
corn, 368,199,000; apples, 27,089,000; peaches, 
4,720,000, and cotton, 3,256,000 bales. The value 
of the crops destroyed was well over half a billion 
dollars. 

The chestnut blight due to Endothia para- 
aittca, which made its appearance in the vicinity 
of New York City about 1904, was probably in- 
troduced from Asia. It spread with great 
rapidity, and at the end of 1923 practically all 
the native chestnut trees in New England, east- 
ern New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland had been destroyed, and the disease 
is spreading toward the South and West where it 
is expected all the native chestnut trees will be 
destroyed by 1940 or sooner. 

Citrus canker caused by Bacterium ettri was 
discovered in Florida and other Gulf States in 
1916. This disease was believed to have been 
introduced from Japan, where it does compara- 
tively little damage except to navel oranges. 
In the Gulf States, it soon became very destruc- 
tive, especially to oranges and grapefruit. Con- 
giess appropriated more than $1,8.50,000 for 
studies of this disease and means for its control. 
This sum was supplemented by State and other 
contributions, and the work on contiol was ear- 
ned on cooperatively with the States wheie the 
disease occurred. Florida was most severely af- 
fected and many thousands of trees were buined. 
As a result, citius canker appeared to have been 
eradicated fiom the State, for no new infesta- 
tions have been reported since 1927. The same 
diseaso was reported in South Africa, wheie 
similar methods of control were ajiplied with 
giatifying success. 

The Plant Disease Survey found the black- 
wart disease of ]>otatoes caused by ChrysopMyc- 
t%8 endobtoHva in Pennsylvania in 1917. Latei, 
it was discovered in a few localities in Mary- 
land and West Virginia. This disease is be- 
lie\ed to have been brought from Europe, when^ 
it is considered a serious trouble. All the lo- 
calities wheie it was found in the United IStates 
are mining cominunities which aic not impor- 
tant producing centres. Strict quarantines 
wei-e established about them, and by the grow- 
ing of immune varieties of potatoes, the disease 
lias been practically stamped out. 

The white pine blister rust continued to be a 
subiect of much concern not only to plant path- 
ologists but to important industries dependent 
on the white pine and related species tor tim- 
ber. The fungus, Peridermtum strohi, which 
causes this disease, has a complex life cycle. 
It spends diflerent phases of its existence on the 
w’hite pine and on currants and gooseberries. 
This parasite, probably intioduced from Europe 
on white pine seedlings, was first repoited in 
the United States about 1906. All the five- 
needle pines and most species of currants and 
gooseberries are subject to attack. The blister 
rust occurs quite generally throughout parts of 
New England and southern Ontario, and in parts 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, with scattered in- 
fections on either white pines or currants in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. It was 
reported in Washington and British Columbia 
in 1922 and it had spread to Idaho, Montana, 
and Oregon in 1928. 

The fungus cannot infect pine trees from 
other pines but must pass through its alternate 
hosts, wild or cultivated species of Rihea. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of this fact and control 


measures are based on the destruction of all 
species of Bibes occurring in the vicinity of 
white pines, and in the northeastern part of the 
United States about one-third of the white pine 
area has been cleared of currants and goose- 
berries at a cost of only about $.30 an acre. 
This method of contiol appears entirely prac- 
ticable, and the cost is insignificant as compared 
with the value of the white-pine timber of the 
country. Since 1916 Congress has appropriated 
about $3,600,000 for cooperative work with the 
States ill attempting to control the spread of 
blister rust. 

Another disease of great agricultural impor- 
tance, in the control of which some ])rogress has 
been made, is the stem rust of wheat due to 
Puccinia gramtnts. The relation of this fungus 
to the common barberry has long been known, 
and in some European countries attempts have 
been made to control the rust on wheat by the 
destruction of barberries in the vicinity. About 
1918 an active campaign was begun in the 
United States for the destruction of all common 
barberiy bushes in a number of the leading 
wheat-producing States. Since then, Congress 
appropriated more than $3,200,000 toward the ex- 
pense of eradicating bai homes in 13 of the 
North Central States, the woik being carried on 
cooperatively with State oflicei s. The bushes 
weie giubbed out of the gioiind or destroyed by 
the application of coaise salt 01 arsenates about 
them. In this way, many millions of barberry 
bushes were destioved in the hope that by the 
renio\al of one of the alternate hosts, epidemics 
of rust infection would be avoided. Wliethei 
this will be entiiely successful over wide nivds 
18 problematical, for recently spores of the form 
capable of infecting wheat were caught in spore 
tiaps exjiosed on an planes at 7000 tect elevation, 
indicating the possibility of infection from 
legions wheie the iiredospoies retain viability 
throughout the wintei. Seveial local infections 
have been avoided in many legions thiough the 
destiuction of the baibeny bushes In connec- 
tion with studies of the wheat-rust problem, 
varieties of wheat have been found that are im- 
mune to the stem rust, and leliancc on them 
seems to offer a means of control. 

The so-called virus or mosaic diseases of 
plants took on imjioitaiice, not only on account 
of their wide distribution and destructive effect 
but through the vaiious hypotheses piesented 
regarding their origin. These diseases aie char- 
acterized by a certain dwaifiiig of the plants, 
abnormal coloring and blotching of the foliage, 
and in some cases maiked changes in the form 
and texture of the leaves A considerable num- 
bt»r of important ciop plants arc subject to at- 
tacks of this character, among them sugar beets, 
sugar cane, maize, tobacco, tomatoes, potatoes, 
beans, etc. In the case of the potato, the dis- 
ease manifests itself in a number of ways that 
liave given rise to special names, such as mo- 
saic, leaf roll, crinkle, streak, spindling sprout, 
etc. They are also called degeneration diseases 
from their effect on subsequent generations of 
infected plants. On some plants, there is a dis- 
tinct yellowing of the foliage, as in the peach, or 
a mottling, as in the leaves of sugar cane, corn, 
tobacco, lieans, cucurbits, etc. In the sugar beet, 
the disease causes a cuirling and mottling of the 
leaves which produces a condition knovin as curly 
top. The cause, or causes, of mosaic diseases were 
not definitely determined. By some investiga- 
tors, they were called virus diseases, since the 
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causal agent readily passes through a porcelain 
A/ter and sound plants may be infected by the 
introduction of the filtrate into their tissues. 
Others considered them to be due to organisms 
so minute as to escape detection by the best 
microscopes. Still others claimed they were 
due to protozoan parasites, and a number of 
investigators, following Lafont, who was the 
first to find protozoa in living plants, reported 
the presence of flagellates and similar bodies 
in diseased tissues, and causal relations were at- 
tributed to them. Quite a number of investigat- 
ors have reported the presence of definite bodies 
in diseased cells, but their relationship to the in- 
cidence of the disease was not established. 

Nelson reported in 1922 the discovery of 
protozoa-like bodies in plants affected with mo- 
saic diseases. The accuracy of the deteimina- 
tion was questioned, but in 1923 McKinney and 
hiH coworkcis reported the occurrence of in- 
tracellular bodies in wheat plants affected with 
mosaic which are claimed to be stages in the 
life of some oigainsm. Iwanowski reported 
such bodies in 1903, but did not associate them 
with mosaic, and Palm in 1922 considered them 
as possible causes of toliaceo mosaic. In 1924 
Kunkel added further evidence to their probable 
causal lelations. He consideied that at ceitain 
stages they may pass through a filter. So far 
as was known, there had been no disease suecess- 
fully product'd with cultures of these organisms, 
with the possible exception of that reported by 
McWhortei, who claimed to have produced the 
Fiji disease of sugar cane by the introduction 
of cultures of amoeba Olitsky claimed he had 
grown the causal agency of tobacco and tomato 
mosaic in culture media, hut Purdy, Mulvaiua, 
and others found no evidence to substantiate the 
claim. 

The means by which mosaic diseases are 
transmitted from plant to plant are quite 
varied. Perhaps the most are distributed by 
insects, mostly aphids, which act as mechanical 
carriers of the infection, but in the case of 
curly top of sugar beets the infective material 
must remain for a definite period in the body 
of a leaf hopper, Eutcttix ieMclla. Some of 
these diseases are not limited to a single host 
plant but pass readily to unrelated species. A 
number aie known to wintei over on perennial 
weeds and infect crops the next season. Rome 
are carried from crop to crop in the seed, while, 
in the potato, some foims of mosaic are un- 
doubtedly carried in the tubers used for plant- 
ing The active principle is known to remain 
effective in dry tobacco leaves for 24 years. 
Avoiding the use of infected material for 
planting, the growing of resistant varieties, of 
which there are many, and combating the insects 
that act as carriers are the most hopeful meth- 
ods of controlling mosaic diseases of plants. 

The number of diseases of plants caused by 
bacteria has greatly increased and there are 
probably a hundred species of bacteria known to 
cause such diseases, and as some of them are 
capable of infecting a large range of plants, the 
total number of affected species is considerable. 

Bibliography. Among recent books descrip- 
tive of plant diseases and their control are O. 
Appel, Taschenatlas drr Krankhciten der Zucher- 
rube (Berlin, 192H) ; (),. Appel, Taschenatlas der 
Kartoffelkrankheiten (Berlin, 1924) ; F. T. Ben- 
nett, Outlines of Fungi and Plant Diseases (Lon- 
don, 1924) ; P. A. van der Bijl, Plantsiektes : Hul 
Oorsaak en Bestryding (Kaapstad, S. Africa, 


1928) ; M. van den Broek and P. J. Schenk, 
Ztekien en Beachadigingen der Tuinhouwgewassen 
(Groningen, Holland, 1925) ; C. Chupp, Manual 
of Vegetable-Garden Diseases (New York, 1925) ; 
G. Delacroix and A, Maiiblanc, Maladies des 
Plantes Gultiv^es (Paris, 1927), E. Eweit, Die 
Krankheiten der Obstbaurne und Obstraurher 
(Berlin, 1926) ; H. S. Fawcett and H. A. Lee, 
Citrus Diseases and Their Control (New York, 
1926) ; F. D. Ileald, Manual of Plant Diseases 
(New York, 1926) , 0. V. Kirchner, Die Krank- 
heiten und Bcschadigungcn Unserer Landwirth- 
schaftlichen Kulturpflanzen (Stuttgart, 1923); 
E. Mar dial, Elements de Pathologic V^getale 
(Gembloux, 1925) ; A. F. Mason, Spraying, Dust- 
ing, and Fumigating of Plants (New York, 
1928) ; W. Migula, Die Brand-und Rostpihc 
(Stuttgart, 1925); H. Morstatt, Einfuhiung in 
die Pfianzenkrankheiten (Berlin, 1923); M. 
Noack, Praktikum der Pilzparasitaren Pflanzen- 
krankheitcn (Berlin, 1926) ; C. E. Owens, Prin- 
ciples of Plant Pathology (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1924) ; P. Sorauer, Handbuch der Pflanzenktanl- 
heiten: Die pfianzliohen Parasitcn (Beilin, 
1928) ; F. L. Stevens, Plant Disease Fungi (New 
York, 1925); W. Tiappmann, Schadlinqsbc- 
kampfung : Grundlagen und Methoden im Pfianz- 
enschutz (l-ieipsig, 1927); and E. Vogt, Die 
Chemischen Pfianzenschutzmiitel (Berlin, 1926). 

PLATINUM. Inasmuch as Russia was the 
chief souice of the woild’s 8iip])ly of platinum 
previous to the VV’oild War, it was inevitable 
that many changes should develoj) in the mining 
and refining of this essential metal, which al- 
ready had become nioie valuable than gold, as 
well as in its marketing. In 1912 the world’s 
production of platinum w’as estimated at 
313,529 ounces, of which amount 300,000 ounces 
was credited to Russia. At this time, Colombia, 
which was destined to become an impoitaiit 
source of production, produced 12,000 ounces, 
while between 700 and 800 ounces of crude plat- 
inum were produced in New South Wales and 
Tasmania and in the United States, respectively. 
In the period following, there was an increased 
demand for ])latinum in jewelry und, during 
the War, for use in the chemical indus- 
tries. As early ns 1914, an embargo was placed 
on platinum in Russia, and from that time the 
production declined, dropping from 202,000 
ounces in 1914 to 53,000 ounces in 1916, and to 
probably about 5,500 ounces in 1921. The ef- 
fect of this shrinkage was to i educe the world’s 
production in 1921 to less than 60,000 ounces, 
which probably marked the lowest ebb in the 
production of this valuable mineral. 

W'lth the decline in production in Russia, there 
was an increase in the output from Colombia 
which was 34,000 tioy ounces in 1921 and 
55,000 in 1926. About 1921, an international 
platinum syndicate was formed, consisting of 
stiong financial organizations in New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, and Hanau. This syndicate agreed to 
take from the Soviet Government of Russia 60,- 
000-70,000 ounces a year on the condition that 
no Russian platinum be sold directly; but when 
the Russian production in 1925 and 1926 mat<*- 
rially exceeded this amount, the Soviet repre- 
sentatives desired a larger allotment, whereas 
the syndicate desired to reduce the Russian 
quota because of increased production elsewhere. 
As a result, the agreement was not renewed upon 
its expiration in March, 1927, and the Soviet 
output was put on the market directly in com- 
petition with that of the syndicate. Demoraliza- 
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tion of the market followed and the average 
price declined from $lin.0J) per ounce in 1925 
to $78 58 in 1928. Early in 1929, numerous 
uiioflicjal reports weie given publicity to the 
elTcct tliat the Soviet repi escntatives were mak- 
ing oveitnies foi ic-adnussion to the syndicate, 
but verification of these rumors was lacking. 

Pioductioii of platinum in Canada and in 
South Africa has increased rapidly in recent 
yoais. Virtually all of Canada’s production is 
obtained from the treatment of the Sudbury 
nickel ores. In 1928 Canada produced 24,139 
ounces of platinum, palladium, iridium, rhodium, 
and ruthenium, valued at $1,330,742. The first 
direct production of platinum in South Africa 
was eaily in 1920, and in 1927 the output totaled 
10,431 ounces. Mctalluigical problems in the 
treatment of platinum noiite ores of the Trans- 
vaal, of which there is repoited to be a tremend- 
ous tonnage available, aie being solved in the 
laboiatoiy and, when application of the process 
evolved is made on a commercial scale, the 
amount of platinum available from South Africa 
should be considerable and will add to the com- 
plexity of the pieseiit marketing situation. 

The demand for platinum in the jewelry trade 
was re])oited to have slackened consideiably w'-ith 
the recent lov\ering in prices, and inasmuch as 
the consumption of platinum 111 the jeweliy tiade 
is more than 70 per cent of the total, as is indi- 
cated in the accompanying table of industrial 
consumption, the impoitance of this trend be- 
comes icadily ajipaient. 

’riie avci age pi ices of platinum in the New 
Yoik niaikct fiom 1914 to 1928 are summarized 
in the tabh‘ following 


AVEUAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF PLATINUM, 
NEW \ORK MARKET" 


Year 

Pneo 

1014 

$ 45 14 

1915 

47 13 

1916 

83 40 

1017 

102 82 

1918 

105 95 

1019 

114 61 

1920 

110 90 ^ 

1921 

75 033 


Year 

Price 

1 922 

$ 07 618 

1023 

116 537 

1924 

118 817 

1925 

1 19 003 

1926 

113 260 

1927 

HI 6 16 

J928 

78 580 


"Fiom IJnoineenrif/ and Mining Journal 
** Maximum monthl> average $154 23 
'’Minimum monthly avciage $70 227 


REOOVKRED BY BE- 

fir tat VTIXTII* TT VT 1 tf-vm A f-* v m.1 


Total 





OUNCES 

Year 

Plati- 

Palla- 

Irid- 

Osmir- 


num 

dium 

ium 

idium 

1919 

40,220 

3,807 

401 

402 

1920 

36,015 

4,309 

418 

409 

1921 

61,791 

2,686 

286 

581 

1922 

54,142 

1,943 

210 

1,301 

1923 

46,780 

1,934 

280 

787 

1921 

67,827 

6,065 

680 

1,261 

1925 

41,300 

7,358 

283 

648 

1926 

76,154 

6.437 

234 

2.1 13 

1027 

41,121 

3,870 

256 

631 

1928 

51,427 

5 148 

1,6.58 

458 


279 

393 

1,026 

122 

16 

174 

54 

43 

]fi.3 

348 


45,109 
41,544 
56,370 
57,718 
49,797 
66,007 
49,643 
84,9 HI 
46,050 
59,039 


The platinum refiners of the Ihiited States in 
1028 pinehased 395 oimees of ciiide jilaeer plati- 
num of domestic origin and 57,992 ounces of for- 
eign crude platirnini, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. In 1927 these refiners pur- 
chased 239 ounces of domestic crude platimnn 
and 48,907 ounces of foieign crude platinum. 
Domestic material purchased in 1928 included 
299 oimees fiom California and 99 ounces from 
Oregon. Purchases of foreign crude platinum in 
1928 were Australia, 1089 ounces; (Canada, 14 
ounros; Colombia, 53,744 ounces; and fiuin other 
countries not specified, 3118 ounces Refined 
platinum metals recovered 111 1928 from eimle 
platinum, fimii ore and eoncentiates, and from 
gold and eojipei refining amounted to 59,039 
ounces, of winch 321 ounces was leportod to have 
come from domestic mateiials. 


SECONDARY PLVTINUM METALS RECOVERED 
IN THE UNITED STATES, IN TROY OUN(^ES 


Y>ai 

Platinum 

1919 

64,545 

1920 

51,265 

1921 

39,131 

1922 

40,062 

1923 

39,152 

1924 

4.5,471 

1925 

35,578 

1026 

38,795 

1927 

46,127 

1928 

47,157 


Palladium indium 


3,467 

3,504 

.{,100 

3,355 

4,887 

1,776 

4,193 

1,937 

6,246 

2,021 

5,784 

2,200 

4,680 

1,827 

5,647 

1,478 

4,241 

1,810 

4,156 

2,090 


Others 

Total 

61,516 

57,710 

220 

46,023 

406 

46,688 

45.3 

47,872 

1,013 

54,471 

1,189 

4 {,274 

217 

46,137 

891 

53,072 

2,428 

55,831 


In the United States, the consideiable con- 
sumption of jilatmuin lias to he met hy cxlen- 
Hi\e imports, though some is obtained from the 
icfiiiing of gold, coppei, and nickel 01 es (see 
accompanying tables). 


IMPORTS OP THE PLATINI -M GROUP METALS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
(Prom Mineial Industry) 



1926 



1927 


1928 

Metal 

Tt ov 

Yuluo 

Troy 

Value 

Ti oy 

Value 


ounces 


OUIICPR 


ouiK es 


Platinum 

114,968 

$11,80.3 600 

128,544 

$11,187,931 

108,447 

$7,696,599 

I ridium 

3,305 

411,646 

4,633 

620,202 

4,212 

672,384 

Osmiridium | 

6,141 

658,756 

7,506 

397,408 

5,785 

418,829 

Osmium f 

6 

277 

310 

20,337 

Palladium 

8,258 

460,015 

6,251 

222,878 

13,463 

407,826 

Rholmni 1 

2,120 

117,163 

1,308 

59,940 

1,887 

102,120 

Ruthenium f 

484 

19,040 

1,090 

36,496 


134,792 

$1.{,451,189 

148,7.32 

$12,407,682 

1.35,194 

$9,354,591 


CONSUMiPTlON OF PLATINUM METALS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 BY INDUSTRIES 


(In Troy ouiiceH) 
(From Mineral Industry) 


Industry 

Platinum 

Iridjuin 

Palladium 

Others 

Total 

Percentago 
of total 

Chemical 

18,. 529 

113 

1,252 

135 

20,029 

11 

Electrical 

21,31b 

3,525 

9,1.50 

2 

31,993 

17 

Dental 

10,993 

167 

12,270 

10 

23,377 

12 

Jewelry 

93,468 

3,260 

4,965 

815 

102,508 

55 

Miscellaneous 

5,431 

963 

2,136 

860 

9,380 

5 


149,674 

6,028 

29,773 

1,812 

187,287 

100 
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PLATONISM. See Philosophy. 

PLATOON SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

Bee Education in the United States. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS- 
SOCIATION OP AMERICA. An organiza- 
tion founded in Washington, D. C., in 1906. Its 
work for the development and improvement of 
playgrounds and neighborhood recreation schools 
was continued actively throughout the period 
after 1914. Through the employment depart- 
ment of the association, many officials were en- 
abled to select workers with training and ex- 
perience. During the War, the association sent 
community organizers into each of the cities 
near the training camps to organize social and 
recreational life for the benefit of the soldiers in 
their free time. This was known as the War 
Camp Community Service, and over 400 com- 
munity organizers were engaged in the work. 
The result of this service was that men in the 
service were given home hospitality, community 
singing, athletic activities, and other forms of 
amusement, louring 1019 the association sent 
field workers to the communities desiring their 
services, to help plan their work and to secure 
municipal ajipropriations. In the same year, the 
National Physical Educational Service was in- 
augurated to assist states in seeming adequate 
compulsory physical education laws; this depart- 
ment was still in existence in 1929, and as a re- 
sult legislation and appropriations had been se- 
cured in many states and cities for recreational 
purposes. 

Special eflort was made in 1921 for the pas- 
sage of a Federal physical education bill; a con- 
tinuation set vice, established in 1921, and con- 
tinuecl in 1922 and 1923, proved itself of value 
by giving liel]» and advice on lecreation problems 
to many cities alieady having recreational sys- 
tems. Dui ing 1923 the association aided ap- 
proximately 200 communities by conducting 
suminei playgrounds and municipal year-iound 
systems through the service of its continuation 
field secretaries It gave further service by help- 
ing to secure, in fi\e States, home-rule bills giving 
cities power to establish year-round recreation 
systems. In 1924 the association compiled 21 
Fundamcntalfi lu Community Recreation and pub- 
lished in a manual the lesults of a summer camp 
study, in 1925 appeared its Normal Course in 
Play, useful to educational institutions in the 
training of recreation workers; and among the 
publications distributed in 1926 were the Com- 
munity Drama Handbook, Community Music 
Handbook, The Christmas Book, and programmes 
for the celebration of holidays and special days. 

In 1926 the association established the Na- 
tional Recreation School, which conducts a gradu- 
ate course in professional recreation training. 
The outstanding publications of the association 
in 1927, in addition to its regular monthly publi- 
cation, were, A Nature Almanac, and 88 Success- 
ful Play Activities. During 1928 a full time 
worker was assigned, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to help in the 
training of rural leaders for recreation. A Man- 
ual of Municipal and County Parks, begun in 
1927, was issued during 1928; also Play Areas 
— Their Design and Equipment, and a game book, 
Recreation Carnes and Programs, The 1928 rec- 
reation congress, which was the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the association, was held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., in October. The officers for 1928 
were: President, Joseph Lee; treasurer, Gustavus 
T. Kirby; and secretary, Howard S. Braucher. 


Headauairters of the association were at 315 
Fourtn Avenue, New York. 

PLIEKSANS^ Janis. See Rainis, Janis. 
PLOWING. See Tbaotob. 

PLUMB PLAN. See Industrial Democ- 
racy. 

PLUMER, Herbert Charles Onslow, First 
Viscount op Messines and of Bilton (1867- 

). A British soldier. He entered the army 
in 1876 and served in the Sudan and in South 
Africa, where he commanded a corps of mounted 
rifles, and took part in the South African War 
(1899 to 1902), in the latter year being pro- 
moted to major general. He became lieutenant 
general in 1908 and was in charge of the North- 
ern command from 1911 to 1914. In 1915 he 
was made commander of the 5th Army Corps in 
France and from 1915 to 1917, of the 2d Army. 
He was promoted as general in 1916 From No- 
vember, 1917, to March, 1918, he commanded the 
Italian Expeditionary Force, returning in the 
latter year to France to resume his position at 
the head of the 2d Army, which he led until 
the close of the World War. He was credited 
with the defeat of the army under Prince Rup- 
precht of Bavaria. After being commander of 
the Army of the Rhine, in 1919 he was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-C3iief of Malta (le- 
signed 1924), was made field marshal and created 
first Baron of Plumer He was High Com- 
missioner for Palestine (1925-28) and in 1929 
was made a viscount. He received many decor- 
ations from Gieat Britain and foreign govern- 
ments. 

PLUNKETT, George Noble, Count (1851- 
) An Irish poet and writer on art and 
antiquities, who was born in Dublin and edu- 
cated at Nice, Clongowes College, and Dublin 
University He was director of the National 
Museum of Science and Art in Dublin (1907- 
16), was a member of Pailiament from 1917- 
27, and served as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and of Fine Arts m the Free State Govern- 
ment Pojie Leo XTII created him Count of 
Rome Ills writings include many scattered 
poems, Snndio Botticelli (1900) ; Pinelli 
(1904); Architecture of Dublin (1908), Ar- 
rous (1921); and Echoes (1928). He edited 
Hibernia, a literary and artistic review (1882- 
83), and Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ire- 
land (1911-15) 

PLUNKETT, Rt Hon Sir Horace (Cur- 
zon) (1854- ). An Irish public official and 

writer (see Vol XVIII). During the agita- 
tion in It eland following the rebellion of 1916, 
he tried to bring about an understanding with 
the Biitish government. In 1917-18 he was 
chairman of the Irish Convention which at- 
tempted to find a peaceful solution of the Irish 
Question. Always interested in the agricul- 
tural problem of Ireland, he created and en- 
dowed the Horace Plunkett Foundation, a 
trust for the promotion of agricultural develop- 
ment, in 1919. He was Senator of the Irish 
Free State (1922-23), and in 1923 visited the 
United States in the interests of his Govern- 
ment. During his absence, his home was burned 
by an Irish republican mob He wrote Tenden- 
cies of Modern Medicine (1913) ; A Better Way * 
An Appeal to Ulster not to Desert Ireland 
(1914); Home Rule and Conscription (1918) ; 
and Oxford and the Rural Problem (Sidney Ball 
Memorial Lecture, 1920). Consult Sir Horace 
Plunkett and His Place in the Irish Nation, by 
Edward E. Lysaght. 
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PNEUMONIA. Ordinary seasonal pneu- 
monia, wliicb attacks the young and middle- 
aged, HR well as the old, has been studied in- 
tensively in the Rockefeller Institute and it 
has been found that the fatal outcome is due 
laigely to a specially deadly strain of the 
pneunioeoecus, while other strains have a consid- 
erably lower mortality or are more amenable 
to tieatment. For the pneumonic complica- 
tions of the pandemic of influenza, see Influ- 
enza. 

In May, 1924, Dr. L. D. Felton, working in 
a Harvard University laboratory under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, announced the discovery of a serum, 
which had been freely tested in various tyjies 
of pneumonia with an apparent reduction of 
moitality of from 25 to 60 per cent of those 
treated. Unlike various similar announce- 
ments made from time to time, this one had 
the indorsement of several conservative pathol- 
ogists and health officers. It is of special 
significance because such a serum can be ap- 
plied in any pneumonia without awaiting a 
bactei lological diagnosis. 

One of the oldest drug remedies for ]meu- 
monia — cjiiinine or its synthetic derivatives — 
still retains its position and Dr John, a (»er- 
nuin physician, with other well-known practi- 
tioners, insists that it has all the foice of a 
spedfic in ])neuniocoeen8 cases, although they 
do not wait for a bacteriological test, at once 
administering quinine? hypodermically. John 
claims that he does not lequire the usual 
heart stimulants foi his patients under the 
quinine tieatment. For the past few years, 
physicians in different juirts of the world have 
claimed lemarkahle results for the diathermic 
high-freqiieiiey ciicuit in pneumonia cases, the 
method having originated with Dr. 11. E. 
Stewait, of the U. 8 Mai me Hospital Service. 
Natuially, it can be earned out only by skilled 
hos])ital attendants. 

POFFENBERGEB, Albert Theodore ( 1 885- 
). An Aineiiean psychologist, born at Dau- 
])liin, Pa., and educated at fiucknell and Co- 
lumbia univeisities. lie joined the faculty of 
(Columbia as instiuctor in psychology in 1912 
and became professor iii that subject in 1927. 
He wiote Experimental Pfij/oholosiy, a laboratoiy 
manual (1916) ; The i^ensr of Taste (1917) , Ap- 
plied Psychology (1917, rev., 1923); Psychology 
in Advertising (1925) , and Applied Psychology 
— Its Principles and Methods (1927). 

FOINCABE, pwaN'kA'rA', Raymond (1800- 
). A French statesman (see VoL. XVTII). 
Ho was President of the French Republic from 
1913 to 1920. In August, 1914, at the out- 
break of the World War, President Poinear^, 
by a speech appealing to the patriotism of the 
French lawmakers, brought about the forma- 
tion of a political union sacr^e which main- 
tained the Viviani cabinet in power for over a 
year, until aeeumulation of the country’s mis- 
fortunes and discontent with the prosecution 
of the War defeated it, and Viviani gave place 
to Rriand. Poincari^ at all times urged vigor- 
ous prosecution of the War, and after the 
Armistice, he insisted that there should bo no 
relaxation of the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles for Germany. On his retirement from 
the Presidency in 1920, he was elected to the 
Senate, and in January, 1922, he formed an- 
other cabinet, taking the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. To insuie the payment of reparations. 


be ordered the French military occupation of 
the Ruhr, Germany’s most important indus- 
trial area, in 1923. After the fall of his min- 
istry in June, 1924, he remained comparatively 
inactive until he again became Premier and 
Minister of Finance on July 23, 1926, when 
the franc was so low in value that national 
bankruptcy was threatened. With firmness 
and insight, he stabilized the currency and ably 
led the country to financial recovery. Weak- 
ened in health, he resigned on July 26, 1929, 
after securing ratification of the Mellon -B^ren- 
ger and Caillaux-Churchill debt agreements. 
His later writings include Messages, discours, 
allocutions, leitres, et t6l4grammes (3 vols., 
1919-21); Histoire politique (4 vols, 1920- 
22); La victoire et la paix (1921); Les 
origines de la guerre (1921; trans. 1922) ; Au 
service de la France, 1012-11)21 (4 vols , 1926- 
27 ; 3 vols. trans. as The Memoirs of Raymond 
Poincar6, 1926-29); and Paroles frangaises 
(1927). 

POINDEXTER, Miles (1868- ). An 

American legislator and diplomat (sec VoL. 
XVJII). He seived in the United States Sen- 
ate from Washington fiom 1911 to 1923, but was 
defeated for reelect ion in 1922. From 1923 to 
1928, he was United States ^linister to Peru. 

POLAC'CO, Gioroio (1875- ) A dis- 

tinguished Italian opciatic conductor (see 
VoL XVTII). In 1918 he became pi incipal 
conductor of the Chicago Ojicia (Vimjiauy, and 
after its reoigani/ation as the Chicago Civic 
Opel a Company, iii 1922, he also was made 
artistic director. In 1910 he marned the 
dramatic soprano, Edith Mason, fiom whom he 
was divoieed in 1929. 

POLAND. A European republic erected by 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 Poland has an 
area of 149.958 squaie miles, the ]»nneipal sec- 
tions being Congress T’oland (foimeily Russian 
Poland), Posen, Pomerania, Galicia, tipper Si- 
lesia, and Viliia, and a population of 30,213,000 
(Jan. 1, 1928), of which 65 per cent was engaged 
in agriculture, 14 per cent in mining, -Tind the 
balance either m trade or other pursuits. As 
for religion, the population is preponderantly 
Roman Catholic, othei religions being the Greek 
Catholic, Jewish, Russian Orthodox, and J^otes- 
taut. The Polish language is spoken iinivei sally. 
The principal towns, with then populations in 
1927, are Waisaw, 1,028,982, l^dz, 578,069; 
Lemberg, 233,596; Cinkow, 191,385; Poznan, 
226,827 ; and Vilna, 200,000 PImigration in 
1927 totaled 147,614, the piineipal countries of 
destination being Geimany (68,779), Canada 
(£2,031), Aigentina (20,189), and France (16,- 
211). In 1928 there were 26,642 elementary 
schools with 70,585 teachers and 3,379,967 pupils; 
796 secondary schools with 14,808 teacheis and 
215,470 pupils; 204 colleges for teachers with 
1931 teachers and 37,420 pupils; and 850 techni- 
cal and professional schools with 110,000 pupils. 
The universities and institutions of university 
rank numbered 16 with 950 professors and 36,590 
students in 1926. 

Agriculture. In 1 926 there were reported 
45,239,000 acres of arable land, or 47 per cent of 
the total area. The principal crops, based on a 
five-yeai pre-war average from 1909 to 1913, and 
for 1922 and 1927, are shown in the table, on 
page 1266, with figures in thousands 

Poland is self-sufficient in majoi food products, 
and exports considerable quantities ot grain, po- 
tatoes, sugar, alcohol, and eggs. There were 
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many large land holdings in the country, but 
these are gradually being broken up into small 
fairns through the agrarian reform law of July 
(), 1920, limiting the size of estates, and through 
high taxation. The live-stock census for 1928 
showed: horses, 4,128,000; cattle, 8,571,000; 
sheep, 1,917,000; hogs, 6,397,000. About 25 per 
cent of Polish territory is covered by forests, or 
22,323,630 acres. The biggest and finest forests 
are in the eastern pait of Poland. Theie is also 
the famous Bialowiez reservation, which covers 
about 600,000 acres. The Government itself owns 
seveial million acres of forest lands, with an ap- 
proximate value of one-half billion dollars, which 
is more than the combined internal and external 
debt. There are also large forests in the (Car- 
pathian Mountains, in some districts covering 
more than half of the total area. The principal 
varieties of trees found are oak, ash, pine, spruce, 
and pitch pine. 


in the province of Galicia. The industry fell off 
considerably after the World War, refinery for 
1923 being 603,190 tons. Total petroleum pro- 
duction for 1927 was 720,000 metric tons, and for 
1928 742,800 metric tons, as compared with 

1.114.000 tons m 1914. Keservcs of petroleum 
are estimated at 200,000,000 tons. 

Communications. Poland possesses a very 
well-developed railway system. Nearly all lines 
are state owned and operated. Total of standard 
trackage in Poland in 1929 was 16,726 miles. In 
1928 there were 5333 locomotives, 11,685 passen- 
ger cais, 138,974 freight cars. Poland had a 
merchant marine of 21 vessels with a gross ton- 
nage of 47,000 on Jan. 1, 1929, and was largely 
dependent for port facilities upon the Free City 
of Danzig, on the Vistula. The vessel tonnage 
entering Danzig in 1928 was 4,045,000; cleared, 

4.027.000 In 1927-29 Poland was pushing the 
development of an all-Polish port at Gdynia, 


Sowing Crops 

Areu in hectares Metrics tons 



1909-1 n 
average 

1922 

1927 

1909-13 

average 

1922 

1927 

Wheat 

1,353 

1,046 

1,087 

1,704 

1,160 

1,678 

Ryo 

5,087 

4,678 

4,773 

6,749 

5,066 

5,711 

Rrt*ad grains 

6,440 

5,623 

7,433 

6,226 

liar ley 

1,265 

1,147 

1,225 

1.517 

1,304 

1,489 

Oats 

2,749 

2,404 

2,234 

2,558 

2,051 

2,548 

2,814 

Pol.jtopR 

2,644 

2,379 

25.300 

33,754 

24,790 

Sugar beets 

178 

109 

199 

4,828 

2,671 

4,1 1 3 


Mining. I’hrough the acquisition of Upper 
Silesia in 1922, Poland became the possessor of 
one of the richest mining sections of Europe and 
from an importer of coal became an exporter. 
The estimated rcsoive was put at 63,000,000,000 
in(‘tric tons. Goal production for 1928 was esti- 
mated at 40,800,000 metiic tons and the output 
for 1927 was 38,152,550 metiic tons, including 
78,404 tons of lignite, of which 10,919,000 metric 
tons were exported. Of iron ore, theie is an es- 
timated reserve of 300,000,000 tons of 27 to 32 
j)er cent ore, located principally in Silesia. The 
outjmt in 1928 totaled 690,000 metric tons and in 
1927, 618,203 metric tons. There are also large 
areas of zinc and lead in Polish Silesia, the couii- 
tiy ranking sixth in the world production of 
these minerals. The principal salt mines aie lo- 
cated in Galicia and the iesei\es of this com- 
modity are considered inexhaustible. Salt pro- 
duction totaled 396,000 mctiic tons in 1928 and 
378,201 in 1927; potash, 343,200 metric tons in 
1928 and 276,062 in 1927. 

Industry. The section of Poland formerly 
belonging to Russia was one of the principal 
manufacturing sections of that empire. The 
principal industries in approximate older are 
textile, heavy iron and steel, petroleum refining, 
zinc, lumber, machinery, chemicals, sugar, glass, 
cement, leather, alcohol, paper, and starch. The 
city of Lodz 18 the centre cif the textile industry, 
with an estimated annual capacity at normal 
operation of 80,347 tons of cotton yarn, 82,000 
tons of wool yarn, 78,740 tons of cotton fabric, 
and 27,300 tons of wool fabrics. The metallurgi- 
cal industry production for 1928 was: pig iron, 

678.000 metric tons; steel, 1,437,600 metric tons, 
rolled materials, 1, 521,600 metric tons; zinc, 

162.000 metiic tons. Production tor 1927 was: 
pig iron, 624,000 metric tons; steel woiks, 

1.248.000 metric tons; rolling mills, 936,000 me- 
tric tons; zinc, 156,000 metric tons Poland is 
one of the principal petroleum-producing coun- 
tries of Europe, the oil-bearing land being located 


which had entrances of 985,000 tons in 1928 and 
clearances of 974,000 tons The Polish ])ort of 
Tezew was also being develoyicd One-half of the 
total area of Poland is located in the drainage 
basin of the Vistula River, which is one of the 
most important watciways in Europe. Rising in 
the Carpathian Mountains m tlie extreme south 
of Poland, tins iivei flows through the great Pol- 
ish plain and into the Baltic Sea Approx- 
imately 650 miles in length, the Vistula drains 
over 75,000 squaie miles of terntoiy. With but 
two exceptions, the larger cuties of Poland are 
situated on the Vistula River and its tributaries. 
River tiansportation, however, fell off consider- 
ably aftei 1919. The water-power resources of 
Poland are very great It is estimated that 
1,000,000 horse power could be developed. Sixty 
per cent of this is in the Piovince of Galicia. 
In 1928 Poland had 26,458 miles of telegraph 
line and 68,824 miles of telephone wire, with 
210,255 instruments. 

Finance. In 1927-28 state revenues and ex- 
pendituies reached a record of $310,555,000 and 
$280,927,000, respectively, leaving a surplus of 
nearly $30,000,000. Receipts and disbursements 
exceeded by 39 and 26 per cent, lespectively, the 
revised budgetary estimates for the year. The 
budget for 1928-20 piovided for revenues of 
$283,669,000 and expenditures of $297,892,122. 
Actual receipts were $337,457,544 and actual ex- 
pendituies $315,109,548 (figures for last 2 
months of fiscal year subject to slight correc- 
tion). The budget for 1920-30, as adopted by 
Parliament, caiiic*d a total of 2,954,967 zlotys 
of anticipated revenues, and 2,787,778,000 zlotys 
of proposed expenditures. The total public debt 
on July 31, 1928, was $460,533,090, of which 
$427,856,523 was external. On the same date, 
obligations due to the execution of the Protocol 
of Innsbruck totaled $36,485,873. The unit of 
currency is the zloty, established in June, 1924, 
with a par value of $0.1930, but revalorized on 
Oct. 13, 1927, at $0.1122. In the stabilization 
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plan put into effect in 1927, provision was made 
for an American financial adviser. 

Commerce. Statistics on Polish foreign trade, 
prior to 1922, were not available and, even though 
they were, would not form a coriect basis of 
comparison for data from that date on, due to 
the acquisition of Upper Silesia in that year, 
with its pronounced effect on the foreign trade of 
the country. The outstanding feature of the 
Polish foreign trade of 1928 was the adverse bal- 
ance of $95,838,322 as compared with a favorable 
balance of $78,659,000 in 1926. In 1927 the ad- 
verse balance was $42,707,000. The favoiable 
balance in 1926 had been the result of drastic re- 
striction of imports and reduced buying power on 
the one hand, and of exceptionally large exports 
of coal during the British coal stoppage on the 
other. The sharp adverse turn in 1927-28 was 
caused by the increase of imports, which more 
than doubled, while exports increased by only 1 1.7 
])er cent in 1927 and dropped slightly in 1928 
The live leading imports in 1928 were* raw cot- 
ton ($36,538,266); machinery ($35,908,488); 
chemicals and allied products (34,262,962); 
metals and metal manufactures ($27,445,915); 
wheat ($23,201,838) Total imports in 1928 
were valued at $377,234,800. The five leading 
exports weie wood and manufactures ($66,- 
203,946); coal and coke ($40,282,605); metals 
and metal manufactures ($31,394,000); swine 
($23,349,717) ; textiles ($16,757,631). Total ex- 
ports in 1928 weie valued at $281,396,478. In 
1927 the United States supplied 12.9 per cent of 
the imports and purchased 0 8 per cent of the ex- 
ports, (lermany, 25.5 and 32; the United King- 
dom, 9 4 and 12 2, Austria 6,5 and 11, and 
Czechoslovakia 5.8 and 10 1. Imports in 1928 
weie ])ui chased pniicipally from Geiiiiany, the 
United Stales, United Kingdom and 1 1 eland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and France in the order 
named The heaviest juirchasers of Polish prod- 
ucts m 1928 were (^cimany, Austria, C'zecho- 
slovakia, and the llnited Kingdom and Ii eland in 
the Older named. 

History. In Kussiaii Poland, prior to the 
World Wai, there was a \eiy marked division of 
senlimcnt. Following the ill-star led Polish revo- 
lutions in the middle ot the nineteenth century, 
Kussia had applied heisclf sedulously to the task 
of breaking the Polish national spirit. Use of 
the Kiissiaii language was required, the Human 
(hitholic (-hurch was opposed, and more insidi- 
ously, the GoveriiniPiit at St Petersburg sought 
to divide the country by inciting the peasants to 
uprisings The Polish iieasants were emanci- 
pated in 1864 and given a sliare in local govern- 
ment, blit the effect of these nicasiiics was 
reduced by the advance of industrialization, 
bunging with it a socialism stiongly tinged wdth 
nationalism, winch was much in evidence down 
to the War By 1914 many Poles giavitated 
toward Anstna, some toward Germaiiv, and some 
toward liussia, while a laige minibcr still clung 
to nationalistic aspiiations In Galicia (Aus- 
trian Poland), the Austrian government sought 
to gain tlic adlieicnce of the Poles thiough a 
policy of studied kindness, permitting them the 
use of their own tongue in schools and law courts 
and granting them wide jiolitical and educational 
])rivilege8, but, at tlie same time, covertly en- 
couraged the Nationalist agitation of the Ruthe- 
nian minority, whom the Poles — it is charged — 
oppressed. Galician Poles weie thus divided, 
some favoring Russia and others Austiia. 

Ill Prussian Poland, the Poles had firmly in- 


trenched themselves economically and many of 
them had become successful members of the mid- 
dle class. The fire of Polish nationalism was 
kept burning for the most part by the Catholic 
clergy, and the educational institutions 111 the 
former Austrian provinces — chiefly by the Cra- 
kow University. Aided by money and power, 
they created a strong nationalistic sentiment, 
against which Bismarck's Geriiianization cam- 
paign, chai acterized by an attempt to suppress 
Polish culture and to settle (ierman colonists on 
the land, opciated in vain. In spite of official 
animosity, Poles under Austiia niaiiitaiiied their 
economic prepondeiaiice and their nationalistic 
unity and weie almost completely mobilized for 
political independence by 1914. 

When the World War broke out, there Avas 
thus no common seiitiniciit to hold the loyalty of 
all the Poles. One group giavitated to waid 
Russia, hoping for autonomy under the Russian 
Clown, another, under Josef Pilsudski, looked to 
Austro-German aid foi the erection of a republi- 
can Poland that could serve as a bufi'er state 
against the Russian advance. A Polish legion 
was formed and offered to Austria, but no defi- 
nite pronouncement of policy occuried until No- 
vember, 1916, w'hen the Central Poweis recog- 
nized the independence of the Russian Poland 
but accorded autonomy only to Galicia. In the 
ensuing years, however, Poland came completely 
under German domination, which crushed all oji- 
positioii The Austrian Poles weie siippiessed, 
Pilsudski was aiiested, and the Polish legion 
used merely as an auxiliary for the ({crmaii 
Army. 

With Russia no longer a menace, Polish hopes 
could conveniently be ignored. Not initil the 
close of the Wai did tlie hope of an independent 
Poland definitely materialize In Octolier, 1918, 
a leally National Polish Diet met, and at the 
same time the Austi luii Poles quit the Reichsrat 
to assemble at Cracow^ M(‘anwiiile, a Polish 
Army, recruited in the United States and other 
countiies, had been fighting as a iccognized na- 
tional unit on the western front, wdiile the Polish 
National Council at Pans kept the Polish aspi- 
rations before the Allied leadcis 

F'loin Nov. 14, 1918, on, Pilsudski, wdio had 
been released by German revolutionists, was in- 
vested with full powei s of a dictatoi His known 
radical sentiments for a time thieatened to dis- 
lupt Polish unity, and, had it not been tor his 
political astuteness, the pioblem of creating a 
Polish state might have been well-nigh insuper- 
able; but the conservatives were won over by 
the appointment to the Preniieiship of M. Pade- 
rewski, the musician and composer, who stood 
high in the favor of the Allies as a lesult of his 
work with the Polish National Council. A Con- 
stituent Assembly was next jirovidcd for and this 
body met at Wai saw on Feb. 9, 1919. Something 
of the divergent loyalties in the new nation may 
be gauged fioin the political grouping There 
were 91 National DenuxTats, 51 Ikdish Peasants, 
10 Peasants’ Unionists, 14 Socialists, 7 Work- 
men’s Unionists, 8 Jews, 6 United Polish Peas- 
ants, 2 German Colonists. A Conseivative bloc 
supported the Paderewski government. 

The problems liefore the administiation were 
complex enough to try the strongest minds The 
marking out of the frontiers in accordance with 
the Peace of Versailles and to the satisfaction of 
the Polish nationalistic aspirations led to a whole 
senes of minor struggles m wliicli, at one time or 
another, Poland saw herself engaged with almost 
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all her neighbore; while the erection of a consti- 
tution, the economic rehabilitation of the coun- 
try, the problem of racial minorities, in particu- 
lar the Jewish question, all brought in their wake 
domestic difficulties of the most serious import. 
These matters must all be considered in some de- 
tail. 

The peace treaties, as brought back to Poland 
in 1919 by M. Paderewski, made the following 
provisions: on the west and north, the boundary 
followed fairly closely the ethnographic frontiers; 
the greater part of Posen and part of West Prus- 
sia were granted to Poland, while the disposition 
of Masuria and Upper Silesia was made to de- 
pend upon plebiscities. Danzig (see Danzig) 
was made n Free City, though the “corridor” and 
the administration of the Vistula River were to 
be turned over to the Poles. In the south, by a 
supplementary treaty signed on Aug 10, 1920, 
Poland received West Galicia, with a slightly re- 
adjusted southein frontier. Eastern (lluthe- 
nian) Galicia was to be provisionally assigned to 
Poland for a term of years. On the east, no defi- 
nite frontier was established by the treaties, ow- 
ing to uncertainty regaidiiig Russia’s future 
status; but the Peace Confeience merely recom- 
mended a tentative niinimal eastern boundary, 
based largely on lingnistrc statistics, leaving de- 
tails to be settled subsequently by Rrishia and 
Poland. Flirt bet more, the Peace Conference re- 
quired Poland to sign a minority treaty, June 28, 
1919, which provided for religious freedom ; equal 
civil and political rights for all inhabitants re- 
gardless of race, language, or religion; and free- 
dom of transit on Polish waterways and rail- 
ways for Allied Powers 

The number of hostilities in connection with 
the peace settlement was really astounding 
With Czechoslovakia, a dispute arose over the dis- 
position of the border districts of Teseheii, Zips, 
and Orava, and some fighting actually took place 
in January-February, 1919. Tlie first, Tesclien, 
occupied a {reculiai importance, having rich coal 
and iron deposits, as well as an irnpoitant railway 
running through the heart of the district. In 
the west, the population was Czech, in the east, 
Polish. The wrangling dragged on over a year 
until finally, by the intervention of the Council 
of Ambassadots in the middle of 1920, an agree- 
ment was leached whereby most of the coal mines 
and the railway were given to Czechoslovakia, 
while the city of Teschen was left in Polish terri- 
same decision, the other two dis- 
tricts were similarly divided, the gi eater propor- 
tion of each going to Czechoslovakia. With the 
Ruthenians in Galicia, feelings were so bitter 
that actual warfare broke out in 1919. The con- 
flict was waged inteimittently, attacks being 
sporadic and as a rule, on defenseless populations. 
The Jews of Lemberg, in particular, suffered. 
Not until April, 1920, did hostilities cease. By 
the agreement reached, Poland gained dc facto 
possession of East Galicia. 

It was the war with Russia, however, that oc- 
cupied most of Polish attention and diverted con- 
sideration from the more pressing domestic prob- 
lems. Incited, it is now generally admitted, by 
the French, but as much motivated by her own 
nationalist ambitions, Poland, early in 1920, after 
some fighting in the previous year, launched a 
large-scale offensne against Russia. Her aim 
was to establish the frontier of 1772, and having 
gained the Ukraine as an ally, the moment was 
deemed propitious for the realization of the Pol- 
ish hopes. Allied preoccupation elsewhere, and 


the desire on the part of the French to use Poland 
in a “sanitary cordon” against Bolshevism, gave 
spur to the adventure. The Poles pressed for- 
ward for more than 300 miles, took Kiev in May, 
1920, and threw their line south into the north- 
western Ukraine. A Russian counteroffensive, 
however, soon swept the Poles back to Warsaw’s 
gates (August, 1920) Only the severity of the 
terms proposed by the Russians prevented the 
closing of the war with a Russian victory. Con- 
fionted by a desperate situation, Poland turned 
at bay and, aided by French leadership and Allied 
munitions, once more resumed the attack. Tlie 
Russians had pressed too far Iieyond the lines of 
their communications. By the end of August, the 
Russians were in retreat and General Pilsudski 
had reached the line held by the Germans in 1918 
on the eve of Brest-Litovsk. 

In the Peace of Riga, which followed on Oct. 
12, 1920, the terms obtained by the Poles were 
surprisingly favorable. The eastern lioundary 
was fixed far beyond the line recommended by the 
Peace Conference in 1919 and contained the cities 
of Pinsk, Kovel, and Rovno, an indemnity was 
to be paid Poland; the Galician line was recog- 
nized; Lithuania was to lie cut off from Russia, 
by 8 narrow arm of Polish tcrritoiy extending 
north as fai as Latvia. The treaty bi ought to a 
head another difficulty in winch Poland was 
involved. During 1920 there had been some fight- 
ing between Poles and T-»itlmanians over the 
disposition of Vilna and the Siiwalki legion 
southwest of Vilna. The evacuation of Vilna by 
the Bolsheviks during the course of their rctieat 
east in August, and tlie teinis of the Riga Treaty, 
intensified the struggle with the result that, on 
Octobei 9, General Zeligowski appealed in the 
city with an ii regular military force, and, though 
unauthorized by the Polish government, drove out 
the Lithiianiaus and claimed the sei*tii)n for Po- 
land. 

iSettlement by means of a plebiscite under 
League supervision was proposed, then aban- 
doned, by the League of Nations , but, thanks in 
pait to prcssuie from the League, Zeligowski 
withdrew from Vilna and elections for the local 
Diet wcie held in the disputed distiiet in Janu- 
ary, 1922. The Diet immediately voted for union 
with Poland, in February, whereupon the Polish 
Parliament resolved (Match 24) to annex Vilna, 
and the formal incoipo ration of the district into 
Poland occurred on April 18. The Allied Council 
of Ambassadors acquiesced in a fait accompli^ and 
in March, 1923, fixed the northeastern frontiers 
of Poland in such a manner as to include Vilna, 
despite vehement Lithuanian piotests. There- 
after, however, Poland and Lithuania continued 
to show bitter feelings over the division of a 
“neutral zone” which had been established Ix*- 
tween the two countries. (See Lithuania.) 
Danzig, too, was a seat of trouble. Not content 
with the treaty provisions made for the Free City, 
Poland continued to agitate for a greater Polish 
contiol and in November, 1920, Paderewski, be- 
fore the League Council, sought the right to 
police the city with Polish military. This de- 
mand was occasioned by the unfriendly attitude 
toward Poles in Danzig, but more particularly by 
the fact that munitions for Poland, during the 
Russian War, had been held up by the port au- 
thorities. Not until Oct. 25, 1921, did Poland 
consent to sign an agreement with Danzig and 
accept the Allied terms. (See Danzig.) Much 
more serious was the conflict with Germany over 
the division of Upper Silesia. 
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It is thus evident how stormy was the early 
career of Poland. The consideration of the new 
constitution necessarily languished and it was 
not until Mar. 17, 1921, that the document was 
finally completed. It provided for a bicameral 
Parliament (Seym), a responsible ministry, and 
the President, elected for seven years by the Par- 
liament. Roman Catholicism was made the state 
religion, though all other faiths were given free- 
dom of worship. Labor was officially recognized. 
State insurance against unemployment, illness, 
and accidents was promised. A section modeled 
after the German constitution provided for the 
erection of local economic organizations, to cen- 
tre eventually in the Supreme Economic Chamber 
of the republic. The conduct of foreign affairs 
and the increasing economic instability were re- 
sponsible for the frequent political crises. 

Padeiewski fell from power Dec. 7, 1019, and 
1920 saw two different cabinets. Radical dis- 
oiders in Warsaw and Galicia and the continual 
turbulence of the Socialist and Woikmcn’s mem- 
bers in the Assembly added to the general un- 
easiness In 1921, the war ministry of MM. 
Witos, Grabski, Rkulski, and Daszynski resigned 
and was succeeded by a goveriiinent headed by 
M. Ponikowski, which, in 1922, underwent a re- 
consti uctioii. The new niinistiy, howevei, lasted 
only four nionths, for in .Tune, 1022, it w'as over- 
tin own, and after consideiable wrangling between 
the Diet and the Piesident, a new ministiy was 
headed by M. Now’ak. During this penod,*there 
had been no legislation of any constructive char- 
actei. It was not until November, 1022, that 
elections weie held foi memlK'rs of the national 
Diet. In the following month, both Houses as- 
sembled for the election. The domestic uncer- 
tainty was heightened by the coni])le\ion of the 
national Diet The national jiarties of the right 
and the left had, in the election, succeeded in 
gaming an equal number of seats, 177 each, so 
that the balance of poi^er was thumn to the 
minority ])aities, eg., the .Jewish, Ukrainian, 
German, and Russian, who contiidled, in all, 
some 90 votes. These parties united with the left 
and forced the election of M. Gahryel Narutowicz 
as the first jiresident of the republic to succeed 
the piovisional president, Geneial Pilsudski. M 
Narutowicz, a brief 4S hours after he assumed 
office, was assassinated (December IG) by a de- 
mented painter. Demonstrations against the 
racial minorities, and the Jews in particular, in- 
dicated the popular excitement in the week jire- 
ceding the assassination. On Dec, 20, 192.3, M. 
Wojciechowski was selected to heconie the new 
president. 

The racial problem, that of the Jew above all, 
was a serious one. Though Poland, in common 
with other Succession States, had signed a mi- 
norities treaty with the Allies, and in ])aiticular 
liad guaranteed the Jews educational and reli- 
gious liberties, the inability oi lefusal of the 
government, especially during 1918-20, to defend 
the Jews from attack aroused much apprehension. 
Charged with being German sympathizers and 
fraternizing with the Bolsheviks, but above all, 
held in contempt because of their alleged lack of 
Polish patriotism and their adherence to trade, 
the Jews were made the object of discrimination 
and disparagement in a manner quite incompre- 
hensible to western Europeans and Americans. 
By a social, economic, and educational boycott, 
all things Jewish were declared taboo. Jewish 
officials were dismissed, shops blacklisted, and 
professional men, i.e., teachers, doctors, and law- 


yers, dropp^ from the universities, army, and 
administrative posts. The Poles charged that the 
Jews consistently refused to conform their cus- 
toms and life to those of the Poles about them; 
that the Zionist movement fostered a growing 
separatism. The Jews contended that political 
representation in proportion to their numbers 
was denied them, for although they formed about 
one-seventh of the population, they had only 11 
members in a national Assembly of 390. Again, 
they claimed, the perpetual discriminations in 
education, politics, and the professions prevented 
the Jew from rising above the petty mercantile 
class and taking up those other pursuits where he 
might come in contact with the general cultural 
ideas of the West. There were excesses during 
1918-20, which did not cease completely even by 
1924. Sir Stuart Samuel, on a mission to the 
country, ascertained that at least 348 Jews had 
lost their lives as the result of rioting and the 
depredations of the soldiery. Other outrages 
were innumerable. Mr. Morgenthau, heading an 
American mission, reported similarly. 

Internal affairs in the midst of such a tumultu- 
ous jiolitical and economic scene also, naturally 
enough, were muddled The country was four- 
fifths agrarian, settled by an uneducated and un- 
skilled peasantry working on lands of which 40 
per cent were owned by 18,000 proprieters. To 
create a class of small landowneis (for which, 
already, there was an ambitious ]nograinme 
formulated in 1921 ) , to teach them modern tech- 
nique, and then to provide them with opportuni- 
ties for reaching their maikets by the develop- 
ment of means of communication, were the 
insistent pioblems which a depleted treasury and 
a continually falling curieney could do nothing 
to alleviate. The cost of living steadily mounted 
to the accompaniment of the inevitable strikes 
and lockouts. In July, 1923, about 70,000 tex- 
tile woikers were out in Lodz alone; 90 per cent 
of the men in the engineeiing tiades of Warsaw 
weie idle at the same time; tlieie were building 
strikes in Posen and Lublin and labor disturb- 
ances in almost all the industrial centres Cabi- 
nets continued to follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. During 1923, M. Witos, of the Peasant 
Party, headed a government for a time but before 
the end of the year he was defeated and surren- 
dered his place to M. Giabski. The drift was 
steadily towaid the right. It became evident in 
1924 that the real prohlem before Poland was fis- 
cal reform and a balanced budget. 

In the field of foreign relations, Poland indi- 
cated a desire to come to an aniicahle understand- 
ing with most of her neighbois. On Mar. 3, 1921, 
a treaty was signed at Bucharest providing for 
an offensive-defensive Polish-llumanian alliance 
and conversations for the turther strengthening 
of this union were cairied on in June, 1923. As 
a lesult of the settlement of the Upper Silesia 
question, measures weie taken in 1921 for the res- 
toration of friendly relations with Germany. 
On Nov. 7, 1921, a treaty with Czechoslovakia 
was signed at Prague by which each nation guar- 
anteed the other a benevolent neutrality in the 
case of attack, as well as the recognition of each 
other’s rights in Slovakia and Galicia. For the 
development of trade and transport with Russia, 
commissions were appointed, while the export of 
agricultural implements to Russia and the Uk- 
raine was encouraged. In accordance with this 
spirit, on Sept. 2, 1923, a note was delivered at 
Moscow declaring Poland’s readiness to recognize 
the Soviet Federation upon the acceptance by all 
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of its constituent parts^ of the terms of the Riga 
Treaty. 

Improvement in the relations with Danzig were 
marked after the agreement of 1921. On Mar. 
17, 1922, Poland signed with Finland, Estonia, 
and Tjatvia an agreement for the establishment of 
an enduring peace, while later in the year repre- 
sentatives of the Baltic States met with Russian 
commissioners for the purpose of effecting a gen- 
eral disarmament in the region. By the end of 
October, the boundary between Poland and the 
Ukraine had been definitively fixed by a mixed 
commission. As fai as general international af- 
faiis were concerned, however, Polish policy 
seemed to be all in the interest of France The 
French attitude towaid Poland had been persis- 
tently friendly, so that by ties of gratitude Po- 
land was united to her western ally. During 
191fi-19, the Fiench had encouraged the organi- 
zation of the Polish Legion and had championed 
Polish asjurations at the Peace Conference, go- 
ing so far as to favor Polish claims to all Upper 
Silesia and both banks of the low’er Vistula, and 
Danzig. In 1920, too. Fiance had come to the 
aid of l*oland 111 the Russian War and in the next 
year both had Signed a defensive alliance. A 
general political alliance, pledging economic and 
di])lumatic cooperation, and proriiising concerted 
action in case of unprovoked attack, was signed 
by France and Poland on Feb. 10, 1921. The al- 
liance was supplemented by a coniniei cial conven- 
tion (Feb. 0, 1922) providing for reciprocal tariff 
concessions, by a loan agreement (1923) extend- 
ing to Poland a French advance of 400,000,000 
francs to be expended mainly for strategic rail- 
ways and other military purposes, and by other 
coinniercial and military agreements. Under the 
friendly protection of France, and in close conceit 
with the Little Entente to the south and the Bal- 
tic nations to the north, Poland had become the 
cornerstone of the barrier between Bolshevist Rus- 
sia and vengeful central Europe. It was a posi- 
tion of strategic im])ortance and prestige, but 
likewise of jiotential peril 

As the turbulent first years of the restored na- 
tion receded, Poland attempted to set her house 
in order by effecting a number of internal ad- 
justments. On July 9, 1024, Parliament passed 
a law designed to conciliate the radical minor- 
ities It permitted the use in schools, in courts, 
and before administrative authorities of the lan- 
guages of the Ukrainians, the White Russians, 
the Rutheniaiis, and the Lithuanians, but not the 
Yiddish language. In June, 192fi, an agreement 
was reached between the Oovernment and repre- 
sentatives of the Jews intended to lessen the 
antagonism between the Jews and the anti- 
Semitic elements, and the attitude unfavorable to 
Poland taken by Jews in foreign countries, in- 
cluding the United States. The agreement in- 
cluded concessions to the Jews, reduction of 
certain taxes on small businesses which were 
exclusively in the hands of the Jews, permission 
to shops to open for a limited time on Sundays, 
etc. The Jews on their part agreed to cease gen- 
eral o])position to the Government and acquaint 
those in other lands who would be interested with 
the conciliatory moves on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 1 n Reptember, 1 926, a mission was sent 
to Warsaw by the Ecumenical Patriarch of the 
Orthodox Church to proclaim the autocephalous 
status of the Church in Poland which had been 
declaied by the Holy Synod in 1921. 

On Dec. 28, 1925, Parliament finally passed on 
a long-debated measure providing for the com- 


pulsory distribution, on a limited scale, of large 
holdings of land. It represented a compromise 
between the conservatives and the extremists who 
urged the seizure of the large estates without 
compensation, providing for the transfer of 200,- 
000 hectares annually for ten years. Payment 
was to be made partly in cash and partly in 
bonds. Tiarge estates, however, were to be broken 
up only to the extent that land sales by peasants 
in a given year fell short of the figure named. 

More momentous than all these measures, how- 
ever, was the nation’s struggle to emerge from 
the period of post-war infiation and set its fi- 
nances on a sound basis. Recognizing the ne- 
cessity for such action, the political )>arties de- 
clared a tiuce at the close of 1923 and placed 
the government in the hands of a coalition cabi- 
net, headed by M. Grabski, Premier and Finance 
Minister. On the following January 3, Pailia- 
ment granted him emergency poweis with respect 
to finances. He attempted, through a senes of 
vigorous measures, to arrest the rapid decline of 
the mark and lay a foundation for sound fiscal 
operation. Drastic economics were instituted in 
go\ernment expenditures. Efforts were made to 
put the state railways, which had been a heavy 
dram on the Treasury, on a self-siippoi ting basis. 
Payment of certain propeity taxes was adxanced 
two months and new taxes were laid. With the 
resulting funds and the proceeds from domestic 
gold loans, the Pieiniei was enabled to halt the 
printing presses from turning out fresh issues of 
paper so rapidly. His whole scheme looked to- 
w'ard the stabilization of the finances. He soon 
announced a new currency having a gold-exchange 
basis, with the “zloty,” equal in value to tlie gold 
franc, as the unit It was put into effect on 
May 1 The National Loan Bank was abolished 
and on April 28 the National Bank ot I’oland as 
the sole bank of issue began operations 

The purpose of this programme was to make 
possible the balancing of national expenditure 
apd revenue and to give the country, for the first 
time since its restoration, a sense of financial 
health, but the remedial ineasures proposed and 
partially put into effect (particularly the wiping 
out of the national debts) were so severe that 
for a while the people paid heavily On the 
whole, this financial reform was not a success 
and, when Grabski left the ministry, Poland was 
on the verge of bankruptcy Most of the items 
in his reform programme had been undertaken 
against the advice of the Biitish financial ad- 
viser, as well as Polish economists The failure 
of the programme indirectly led to the Pilsudski 
coup. In 1924 and 1925, the large cuiiency re- 
duction and sharp limitations on credit slowed 
down production to the point where distress be- 
came acute There was much unemplovment. 
Exports fell off and the maintenance of the ex- 
c'hangp rate be(*aine very difficult. The harvest 
of 1924 was bad, foodstuffs had to be imported, 
and prices materially increased 

In November, 1924, Poland funded her war- 
relief debt with the United States and in Decem- 
ber, her debt with Great Britain, and in Febru- 
ary, 1925, floated a loan of $35,000,()()0 in the 
United States. While these acts helped to restore 
a feeling of confidence, the terms of the financial 
settlements and of the loan brought sharp criti- 
cism. Through 1925 the conditions of economic 
distress persisted, and gradually the Govern- 
ment’s financial position was weakened. While 
the Bank of Poland kept rigidly to its policy of 
currency restriction, the pressing demands for; 
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currency brouj^ht about a mounting iflflue by the 
Government of unsecured notes and small coins 
whose total presently exceeded that of the bank’s 
note issue itself. The value of the zloty could 
not be maintained and it fell to about one-half 
its nominal value. The economic distress brought 
in its wake the natural political consequences. 
In November, 1925, the Grabski ministry resigned 
and was succeeded by a coalition cabinet formed 
by Count Skrzynski. The new ministry stopped 
the issue of government notes and reduced the 
niilitaiy and civil establishments, and the re- 
sulting financial improvement was reflected in a 
temporary rise of the zloty; but internal dis- 
sension continued, and dissatisfaction was in- 
ci eased by nervousness over the state of foieign 
relations At the close of April, the Socialists 
withdiew their support from the government and 
the iniiiistiy was forced to resign. On May 10, 
the peasant leader, Witos, formed a goveinment. 

At this juiictuie, Marshal Pilsudski intervened. 
Living in retiiement iieai Warsaw, he had found 
])opiilai sentiment turning more and more to him 
as tlie one national figure cajiable of leading the 
nation out of its maze of dilliculties. The situ- 
ation was hi ought to a head by a dispute over 
the jiosition of Pilsudski himself. Slated for the 
ollice of ins)iectoi geneial of the aimy, he insisted 
that the post be kept quite free from Pailiamen- 
tai> coiitiol, but the Government, strongly sup- 
j)oi ted by the Kight, ])i ojiosed to make it thor- 
oughly siibseivieiit to J’ailiament On May 12, 
Pilsudski jilaced himself at the head of a body 
of tioops lo^al to him and entered Waisaw. Din- 
ing nearly two days ol stieet fighting, the Gov- 
eiiinieiit lesisted, liraiiding Pilsudski as a rebel, 
hut u geneial strike prevented them fiom himg- 
ing up leinfoi eements and Pilsud&ki was soon 
inastei of tlie situation The Witos eahiiiet and 
the Presnhmt of the Pepuhlic resigned llataj, 
ISTaishnl of the Pailiament, became acting Presi- 
dent On May 31, the two diambers of Parlia- 
ment elected Pilsudski Piesident hv a laige ma- 
jority, hut he lefused th(‘ oflice, which then went 
to i/iie of his snpjiorteis. Professor I Mosieki. 
In the middle of June, Pilsudski became com- 
mander -in-cliief of the army, with powers quite 
independent of Parliament or the eabinet Al- 
though lie was admittedly dictator, he refrained 
fiom assuiiiMig absolute power, and the opposition 
to him in Pailiamont eoiitiiiued strongly in evi- 
dence It was snflicieiit in October to cause the 
lesignation of the Paitel miiiistiy, which had been 
])hi( (*d in oflice following the coup m May Pilsud- 
ski himself theieu]»oii assumed the Premieisliip. 

In the meantime, constitutional changes had 
been elTeeted, the most significant of which gave 
the lb(*sid(*iit power to issue decrees with the 
foi ee of law when Parliament was not in session. 
The tloveriiment made use of this powei to bring 
the national fliianees back to a sound position, 
as they had been drifting again tow'aid inflation. 
It reaHiimed the invitation extended by the 
Skizyiiski government to a commission headed by 
the Ameiiean expert. Prof E. W. Keminerer, to 
make a thoiougli study of Polish fiiiances, and 
the eommission’s chief recommendations were 
adopted The British coal strike in 1020, bring- 
ing a foieign demand for Polish coal, and the 
harvesting of good crops materially helped, and 
the Government was able to stablize tne zloty 
unofficially at about nine to the dollar, and to 
ha lance tlie budget During 1920 the economic 
situation continued to improve and in October, 
aided by a loau of $70,000,000 obtained through 
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American bankers and floated in New York, I^on- 
don, and other cities, the Government was able to 
stabilize the currency permanently. The value 
of the zloty was fixed at 8.9 to the dollar. A 
new currency system with gold, silver, and bronze 
coins was introduced. An American economist 
and financiei, Charles S. Dewey, was appointed 
financial adviser to the Government with another 
American, Dr. E. Dana Durand, also an econo- 
mist and statistician, as assistant. The finances 
of the country, following these moves, were soon 
in excellent shape. 

While these internal readjustments were in 
progress, the foreign relations of Poland on the 
whole showed continued improvement, although 
they were marked by many disagreements which 
brought severe stiains. Early in 1925, a brush 
occurred with the Free City of Danzig when 
Polish representatives set up a numbei of Polish 
letter-boxes in the city. The ensuing dispute 
was referred to the League of Nations and was 
settled by a derision of The Hague Court on May 
16, favoring the Polish eonteiitioii. A change in 
the Danzig administration in the summer brought 
much better feeling between the city and Poland 

With her other neighbors, except Germany and 
Lithuania and on one occasion Russia, Poiaiid’s 
relations were eharactcuzed by a friend.ship of 
increasing cordiality In Fcbruaiy, 192.5, a con- 
cordat was signed with the Holy See On July 
13, the Polish Parliament ratified the aibitiation 
convention signed by the four states, Poland, Lat- 
via, Finland, and Estonia Arbitration treaties 
were likewise signed with Czechoslovakia and 
Aiistiia, a treaty of friendship was concluded 
with Jugoslavia, the alliance with Kumania 
was renewed, and commercial conventions ar- 
ranged with a number of countries With the 
United States, a modus vivcvdi existed Negoti- 
ations for a treaty were pending in 1920. 

^ With Geimany, however, a state of latent fric- 
tion ovei the western fiontier of Poland kept a 
continual tension in diplomatic relations. Ef- 
forts by the Powers in 1925 to come to an agree- 
ment by which existing boundaiies would be 
guaranteed were heartily seconded by Poland, but 
public opinion was aroused by Geiman insistence 
on making an exception of the Polish-German 
frontier and the evident intention to seek a re- 
aligiinierit of it. In the inteiest of security, Po- 
land gave full support to the Genova Protocol 
and later accepted the Locarno treaties although 
they aroused considerable ciiticism. The strain 
in Germ an- Polish relations was not helped when, 
on June 15, 1925, a tariff war followed the failure 
to negotiate a eommereial treaty and wflieii trie- 
tion also resulted over an exchange of nationals 
prescribed by the peace treaty. 

W'hen the question of the admission of Germany 
to the League Council came up in the spring of 
1920, Poland, intliieiiced by Fiance, insisted also 
on having a permanent seat, but was finally in- 
duced to aecejit a three-year membership on the 
Council with privilege of reelection. The cool- 
ness remained through 1020, but late in tlie fol- 
lowing yeai an attempt was made to reach a 
commercial agreement which would end the taiitf 
war, and several unfruitful conferepces weie held. 
The opposition of German agrarian interests to 
the importation of Polish products, however, 
blocked all attempts to conclude a treaty. Al- 
though efforts were renewed in 1928, the same 
factor prevented their success. 

Still moie serious was the hostility between 
Poland and Lithuania, an aftermath of the Vilna 
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dispute. Refusing to acknowledge the award of 
Vilna to Poland, Lithuania maintained the atti- 
tude of being in an actual, though inactive, state 
of war with Poland. A conference in October, 
19^5, failed to achieve an understanding, and 
dliring the following two years the situation re- 
mained unchanged; but in December, 1927, Pre- 
mier Valdemaras of Lithuania met with Marshal 
Pilsudski at the meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations and agreed to end the “state 
of war” and work for a better understanding be- 
tween the two countries. During 1928 several 
attempts were made to come to a definite agree- 
ment, but a conference in May and another in 
November broke up without results. Between 
Russia and Poland, the events of 1925 in Europe, 
particularly the Locarno treaties, induced a more 
friendly feeling, stiengthened by the visit to 
Warsaw of the Soviet Foreign Minister Tehi- 
cherin in Septemlier. It did not, however, flower 
into a foimal written undertaking. In 1927, the 
muider at Warsaw of the Soviet Minister to 
Poland, Peter Voikov, by a young Russian, led to 
the exchange of a number of acrimonious notes, 
but the incident was closed following the convic- 
tion and Bentencing of the assassin. It had in- 
terrupted negotiations for a treaty of commerce 
and friendship which were later resumed. A 
Polish delegation visited Moscow in January, 
1928. In February, a railway treaty lietween the 
two couiiti ies was signed at Vilna. At the close 
of 1928, Poland agieed to the Russian proposal 
for the signing of a protocol to the Kellogg-JIii- 
and Treaty, along with other countries of central 
Europe, by which the pact was to come into im- 
mediate effect as between those eouiiti les. 

Up to midsummer, 1929, the Pilsudski dicta- 
torship had shown no signs of weakening. In 
March, 1928, Pailiamentaiy elections apparently 
returned a majoiity favorable to Pilsudski. 
When that Ixidy elected a speaker, however, his 
candidate was defeated by a Socialist. In May, 
a serious illness forced Pilsudski to retiie tem- 
porarily, and the opposition gained the upper 
hand in Pailiaineiit He leturned to the helm in 
June, piorogued Pailiament, accepted the resig- 
nation of most of his cabinet, and then himself 
resigned the Premiership, taking the position of 
Minister of War. M. Bartel once more became 
Piemier, although there was no doubt that he was 
merely the dictator’s agent and that the full 
power of the dictatoi ship remained. The opposi- 
tion to ] Parliament which had marked Pilsudski’s 
policy from the beginning increased. His former 
adherents, the Socialists, turned against him, 
and joined the opposition. In the summer of 

1928, he attacked that body in a newspaper arti- 
cle of exti aoi dinary violence. In January, 1929, 
as an expression of his dislike, he refused to at- 
tend the hearings on the budget and later severely 
criticized the budget adopted. 

It was understood that this antagonism was to 
find full expression in the governmental reor- 
ganization provided by the long-awaited new con- 
stitution. The draft of this constitution, framed 
under Pilsudski’s direction, appeared on Feb. 21, 

1929, and fully confirmed these expectations. 

The chief feature of the new instrument was the 
transfer of power from the legislative to the ex- 
ecutive. The President, who would be chosen by 
popular vote for a seven-year term, would have 
sole power to conclude treaties, possess the veto 
power over legislation, appoint ministers (re- 
sponsible only to him, the President), and open 
and dissolve Parliament, 


In the spring of 1929, a cabinet reorganization 
was made necessary by the resignation of Finance 
Minister Czechowicz, who had been impeached by 
Parliament on the charge of making large ex- 
penditures in excess of the budget without the 
approval of Parliament. Pilsudski assumed full 
responsibility for the act and the trial was 
brought to an inconclusive close. This was on 
March 8. On April 3, Premier Baitel resigned 
and there were changes in other posts. On April 
14, Major Casimir Switalski, a Pilsudski adher- 
ent, became Premier, presiding over a cabinet 
made up of close followers of the dictator. With 
full control of the government and apparently 
with the support of the people, Pilsudski’s posi- 
tion in the summer of 1929 ajipeared stronger 
than at any time since the coup d'etat See 
Danzig, Lithuania, Silesia, Upper; Vilna; 
Galicia, East; Ukraine; World War, Eastern 
Front 

POLAB BESEABCH. The polar regions 
are becoming increasingly familiar to the world 
and the last 15 years have seen the unexplored 
part of the Arctic Sea substantially diminished 
The more obvious, superficial surveys which the 
airplane and the airsliij) make possible have in 
most cases been followed by careful and detailed 
studies 

Arctic. The Canadian Arctic Expcxlition, 
1913-18, was divided into two paities, the 
northern undei Stefaiisson and the southern under 
Anderson. Stefaiisson ’s plans weie disananged 
by the loss of his ship, the Karluk. Continuing 
his explorations under dilliculties, Stefaiisson 
traced the continental shelf of the Aictic Ocean 
from Melville Island, northeast to 80® 7' North 
Latitude, 94® 54' West Longitude, discovered 
Meighen Island and mapped parts of Ellef 
Ringnes and Ainund Kingnes lands and 
Lougheed Island. He made extensive sledge 
jounieys on the ice north of Alaska, later his 
assistant Rtoikerson attained by sledge ajiprox- 
imately 74® North Latitude, 150® West Longi- 
tude. Duiing these expeditions, Stefaiisson 
made it a point to live oft the country so far as 
possible and was generally successful The 
southern diMsion under Andcison did less 
spectacular woik but made a thorough biological 
and physical study of the northein coast of the 
Northwest Teiritories The official reports form 
a valuable contribution to science as they tieat 
of the fauna, floia, ethnology, etc. of the Cana- 
dian Arctic. 

On his 1913-17 expedition, MacMillan pene- 
trated into the unknown regions northwest of 
Giant Land to the alleged site of Crocker Land, 
repoited as a discovery by Peary, and proved its 
nonexistence. His second voyage, 1921-22, was 
to Baffin Island where he mapped a coast line, 
explored the interior, and made collections of 
its fauna and flora The MacMillan Expedition 
of 1923-24 included woik on the glacicis of the 
Kane Sea regions. He erected at Cape Sabine 
the tablet of the National Geoginpliic Society 
maiking the final 'woik of the Greely Expedition 
which represented the United States in its first 
scientific cooperation with other nations — the 
International Circumpolar Stations, 1881-84. 

The Fifth Thule Expedition of Rasmussen, 
1921-24, engaged in a biological, anthropological, 
archaeological, ethnological, and folklore survey 
of the Eskimo tribes living on the Arctic edge 
of North America. Amundsen had originally 

S lanned to drift the Maud across the Arctic 
cean starting from Bering Strait. Forced to 
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winter, owing to ice conditions, at Aion Island, 
Siberia, in 1919-20 he discovered new islands and 
made collections of fauna and flora and studied 
the native Cliukchees. Two dispatch bearers per- 
ished en route to Norway. Renewed efforts the 
next year damaged the ship so that Amunsden 
was forced to return. 

Russians pursued explorations along the Si- 
berian coasts with a view to establishing regular 
summer sea traffic, but the results were un- 
satisfactory. Vilkitski in 1915 completed the 
Nortlicast Passage from east to west. It was 
learned that the missing Russian Polar Expedi- 
tious of Russanoff and of Brusiloff perished east 
of Franz Josef Land. 

Since 1924 polar discovery has been character- 
ized primarily by the use of aerial transporta- 
tion as a medium of exploration. The Inter- 
national Society for the Exploration of the 
Arctic Regions by Means of the Airship was 
oiganized in 192(1. With members from twenty 
nations, the value of this Society as a coordina- 
tor of j)olar lesearch is very evident The 
piogrammc of the Aeroarctic, as tlie Society is 
p()])ularly termed, includes the publication of 
the Quaiterly, Ar/c/ia, which was commenced in 
192S, the establishment of scientific observa- 
tories in the Arctic; and extended exploration 
w'lth the (iraf Zeppelin in 1930 under the 
leadership of Fridtjof Nansen. In 1925 Mac- 
Millan led an expedition to Etali, Greenland, 
under the auspices of the National Geogiaphic 
Society and the IT. S Navy Department. The 
chief interest centied in a naval unit of three 
planes and nine men under Commander Byrd. 
Because of adveise conditions, flying opciations 
weie limited to 15 days Kxploiations of the 
Arctic Sea proved impossible I'K'caiise of the 
difficulty of establishing supjily bases and al- 
though a number of flights weie made, they 
seived ])rinci pally to familiarize the aviators 
with arctic flying 

On May 21, 1925, Amundsen with two men in 
the A’ ^7 and Ellswoith with two companies in 
the A-2// staited from Kings Bay, Svalbard, for 
the North Pole. Forced down within 130 miles 
of the I’ole by a westerly dnft which cost them 
the fuel necessary to make their goal, the two 
gioups devoted their energies to getting the 
N-tir) into the air. Aftei many failures, this 
was accomplished on June 15 and the entire 
party reached the coast of Spitzbergen where 
they' were picked up by a sealer. 

Commanded by O. Wistiiig, Amundsen’s 
whalei Maud entered the Arctic Ocean at Ber- 
ing Stiait in August, 1922, drifted for two years 
along the northern coast of Eastern Siberia and 
returned to Nome, Alaska, on Aug 22, 1925. 
Although the ship failed to traverse a new region, 
the scientific work under Sverdrup was of signi- 
ficance along magnetic, meteorological and ocean- 
ographical lines. 

The year 1920 saw a renewal of aerial flights 
in the Arctic. Establishing his base at Kings 
Bay, Svalbard, Commandei Byrd, with Bennett 
as pilot, on May 9 flew a Fokker ]>lane to the 
North Pole and returned to his base in 15% 
hours. No new land was seen over the 9000 
square miles of hitherto uiitraversed territory. 

On May 13, 1920, the Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile Transpolar Expedition completed a 71- 
hour flight in the dirigible Norge from Kings 
Bay, Svalbard, across the North Pole to Teller, 
Alaska. Radio communication was maintained 
until 87° North Latitude after passing the 


Pole. This 2700 mile flight eliminated a largo 
area from the unknown, but to the north of 
Alaska where land is more probable, visibility 
was poor. Adverse weather conditions over 
Alaska confused navigation and forced the land- 
ing at Teller. 

In 192(5 the Cambridge Expedition to East 
Greenland, under Wordie, explored the coast 
from Scoresby Bound to Sabine Island where 
pendulum obseivations were made. High moun- 
tains were discovered in the vicinity of Peter- 
niann Peak. Basing his expedition on the majis 
by tbe Cambridge Expedition, Lauge Koch made 
two geological reconnaissance expeditions along 
the East Greenland coast during the winter and 
spring of 192()-27. MacMillan visited Green- 
land, Baffin Island and Labiador in 1926 to 
make collections for the Field Museum. Geoige 
Palmer Putnam in the MorriHsey reached Etah 
on a collecting expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Putnam again 
went north in 1927 when, on visiting south- 
western Baffin Island, his surveys eliminated 
some 5000 square miles from earlier maps of 
Foxe Land. 

Desirious of searching for new land, of study- 
ing the feasibility of ebtablishiiig meterological 
stations in the Fai North, and of proving the ef- 
ficiency of the airplane in high latitudes. Cap- 
tain Sir Hubert Wilkins in 1926 frequently 
crossed the Endicott Mountains on flights be- 
tween Fairbanks and Bar row', Alaska, and made 
one reconnaissance flight of 150 miles over the 
Arctic Sea On March 29, 1927, with Eielsoii as 
pilot, he flew from Point Bairow to Latitude 
77° 45' North, 175® West Longitude, where a 
sounding was taken which revealed a depth 
of 5440 meters (17,847.7 feet). The gas supply 
failed before land was regained and the avi- 
ators walked and drifted for over 250 miles be- 
fore reaching land. On April 15, 1928, travel- 
ing a pieviously plotted course to the north ot 
the Canadian Aictic Archipelago, Wilkins ac- 
complished a 21%-hour flight from Point Bairow 
to Dead Man’s Island, Svalbard. (5ood visibility 
during this remarkable flight enabled him to re- 
duce considerably the extent of unexploied area 
between Noith Ameiica and the Noith Pole. 
Kings Bay, Svalbaid, served as the base for 
the dirigible, Jtaha, which made three polar 
flights in May, 1928, under the command of Gen- 
eral Nobile The fust tiip, to Fian/ Josef Land, 
was curtailed because of fog; the second was 
over the vicinity of Northern Land , on the 
third flight, which reached the North Pole, the 
It aha was wrecked near Northeast Land. Two 
weeks later, communication vvas established be- 
tween the Cilia di MiJavo^ base ship of the expe- 
dition, and the occupants of the main gondola 
which had been tom from the bag when the air- 
ship first crashed Many rescue expeditions 
were oiganized and on July 12 the Soviet ice- 
bieaker, Krassin, reached the marooned men 
Previously, Nobile was lescued by the aviator, 
Lundborg, and Dr. Aialmgren lost his life in an 
atempt to leach land with two Italian com- 
panions who were later taken aboard the Krnssin, 
In all, eight of the crew were lost and Captain 
Roald Amundsen and five others disappeared 
while flying to the rescue of the Italians. 

In 1929 a Soviet expedition made a voyage to 
Franz Josef Land on the ice-breaker, Sedov, 
and the Soviet flag was raised over this territory 
on July 29. The exploring expedition was 
headed by Otto Schmidt, and Professors Vize and 
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Samoilovich who headed the expedition on the 
Malygin and the Krasain, sent to rescue the mem- 
bers of the Italia in 1928, were members of the 
party. 

During 1928 MacMillan collected natural his- 
tory specimens for the F’ield Museum in north- 
ern Labrador. The Third University of Michi- 
gan Expedition to Greenland under Professor 
Hobbs completed a year’s study of meteorological 
conditions and their relations to the problem of 
world weather. At Angmassalik, the Rumanian 
Greenland Expedition under Dumbrava made 
observations similar to those of the Hobbs Ex- 
pedition. The Oxford University Expedition to 
Greenland of 1928 continued its biological studies 
under Dr Jxmgstaff. 

In the Siberian Arctic, numerous expeditions 
under the Soviet Academy of Sciences have 
studied the ethnology and natural resources of 
the area A colony was established on Wrangell 
Island in 1926 Efforts to reach the island in 
1928 were unavailing due to ice conditions. In 
July, 1929, the Soviet ice-breaker Ltike left 
Japan for Wrangell Island with a party of sci- 
entists and explorers who were to remain there 
for several years 

Antarctic. The World War and the necessity 
of first trying airplanes in the more accessible 
and milder Arctic weie causes for the lack of ex- 
peditions in the Antarctic during this period. 
Bold in plan and adventurous in execution was 
Shackleton’s attempt to cross the continent of 
Antarctica from the Endurance in Weddell Sea 
to the Aurora in Ross Sea. In the Endurance^ 
he ])enptrated Weddell Sea to 77® south lati- 
tude, 35° west longitude and, skirting the 
shores of the southern continent, added 200 
miles of new (Caird) coast No landing could 
be made and the ship, beset In ice and dnfting 
with the main pack, was eventually crushed. 
After the sea-Ooe dnfting north melted, the crew 
reached Elejdiant Islaml by boat from which 
isolated land they were finally rescued after 
four dangeious voyages by Shackleton. In 1917 
this indomitable exploier rescued seven men of 
the Aurora maiooned in Ross Sea where three 
had died in the meantime. On a subsequent 
antarctic voyage in tlic (Jucat, Shackleton died 
and was buried at South Georgia, 1922; the 
Quest rpached, however, new positions in the 
Antarctic Ocean. Cope’s Expedition 1920-23 
wintered on the most southwesterly point reached 
on (iraham Land, and theie made extended 
physical observations Its members, however, 
failed to cross Graham J^and and explore the 
west shores of Weddell Sea 

Hoping to ward oil depletion of the South 
Atlantic whaling grounds and effect a conserva- 
tion of this very lucrative business, the British 
government in 1926 and 1927 equipped two 
shfps, the Discovery and the Willuim I^coresby 
and subsidized a systematic investigation of 
whaies and their food. This was carried on at 
the whaling stations and in the surrounding 
waters of the Falklands and South Georgia. 

Norwegian whalers, who are particularly 
active in the Antarctic, have accomplished con- 
siderable exploration in these waters In 1926 
the Odd 1 relocated Peter I Island, last re- 
ported in 1910 In 1927 a Norwegian group 
landed and took possession of Bouvet Island 
The identity and exact location of this island 
have been geographical problems for many years 
— several islands having been reported from the 
neighborhood but proving elusive on further in- 


vestigation. Great Britain has acknowledged 
the claim of Norway to this island. During the 
winter of 1928-29, tiie Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
established in the Bay of Whales, Ross Sea, a 
base for extended exploration of the Antarctic 
Continent. This large and well-equipped expe- 
dition left the United States in the fall of 1928 
in three ships. Before him, Commander Byrd 
has the largest extent of unexploicd land in the 
world, the possibility of conquering the South 
Pole by air and the opportunity of making valu- 
able contributions to our knowledge of Ant- 
aictica The 1928 Antarctic Expedition of Cap- 
tain Sir Hubert Wilkins consisted of himself and 
three companions. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at the whaling station in the enclosed 
harbor of Deception Island where a perilous 
luiiway for the planes was prepared. On Dec. 
19, 1928, Wilkins flew south Uiiougb Giaham 
Land and made the significant discovery that 
this peninsula is separated fiom the Antaictic 
Continent by a number of icc-filled depressions 
Many new topogiaphic features were noted and 
named . 

POLASEK, Aluin (1879- ). An Ameii- 

can sculptoi and tcai*hcr, boin at Frenstat, 
Moravia, who studied art at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Aits and tlic Ariieiican Acad- 
emy in Rome and in 1910 was awarded the 
Prix de Rome. After 1916 he was head of the 
department of sculjiture at the Ait Institute of 
Chicago. Ills sculptuies ha\e been exhibited 
at Rome, Paris, New Yoik, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago and are on permanent exhibition at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Aits, the 
Metropolitan Museum of New Yoik City, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the Detimt Mu- 
seum They include the bust of Pierpont Mor- 
gan at the Metropolitan Museum, a portrait of 
F D Millet at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Alts, ‘The Sowei,” at the Chicago Ait 
Institute, “Aspiiation,” at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Art, and “Bubble,” at the Milwaukee 
Art IiibtituU* 

POLICE POWER. See Law, Peogress of 

THE 

POLING, Daniel Alfred (1884- ) An 

Ameiican clergyman, who was born at Portland, 
Oreg., and graduated at Dallas (Greg.) CJollege 
He imrsued post-graduate studies at Lafayette 
(Oreg ) Seminary and at Ohio State Unneisity. 
Ill 1912 he was the Prohibition Party candidate 
for Governor of Ohio. He w'as a leader in temper- 
ance campaigns and active in federated church 
movements During 1923-29 he was pastor of 
the Maible Collegiate Refoimed Church in New 
York City. He resigned in the latter ycai to 
devote his entire time to his work for youth He 
is president of the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavoi and editor of the Chnstian TIerald 
In 1929 he was electcni president of the Session 
of the General vSynod of the Reformed Church in 
America. He wrote Mothers of Men (1914); 
Huts in Hell (1918); Learn to Live (1923); 
What Men hteed Most (1923) ; An Adventure m 
Evangelism (1925); The Furnace (1925); John 
of Oregon (1926) , Radio Talks (1926-27) ; and 
The Heretic (1928). 

POLISH LITERATURE. With the reunion 
of the divided portions of Poland and the re- 
organization of the Polish Republic, a new 
epoch in literature opened and, as if to stress 
this fact, there came a series of deaths which 
removed nearly all the well-known authors. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, accepted by the woild as 
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the pre-war representative of Poland, died in 
Wladyslaw (Ladislas) Reymont, who re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for literature in 1924 
for his novel, The Peasants, died in 1925; 
Stefan Zeromski, his great rival and the author 
of seveial historical novels, as Ashes and The 
Wind from the Hca, died a few months later, 
dan Kasprowicz, the Polish Wordswoith, died in 
192(i; and Stanislaw Przybyszewski, known for 
his psychological novels, passed away in 1927. 

With this heavy necrology, Polish litera- 
ture passed into a post-war existence, but this 
existence itself stresses those qualities of dar- 
ing and of adventure that have always marked 
Polish painting Thus, we have many volumes 
of what may be called semi -fiction, dealing 
with the almost incredible experiences of Poles 
on the Eastern fiont, in Sibeiia, and elsewhere. 
Pei haps we should group here the writings of 
Ferdinand Ossendowski, Beasts, Men and (Sods, 
ami The Bor sc on the Util, by Eugeniusz 
Malaczewski, who was killed during the War. 
Theie is also The Blaze, by Mine Kossak- 
Szc/ucka. Other names in this group are 
Feidinand Ooetcl and Waclaw Sieroszewski. 
In all these works, tlieie is a union of adven- 
ture and of action with an almost mystical ap- 
pieciation of the peaceful mission of Poland. 
Jozef Wejssenhof and Andrze] Stiug aie other 
notable novelists, and the tiadiiion of Heyniont 
IS continued by Orkan, who writes of village 
life in the Tatra. 

In jioetiy, the leading writer is undoubtedly 
I^opold Staff, but Ins achievments do not 
measure up to those of the preceding genera- 
tion Jozef Tuwini is another authoi ot the 
same VVaisaw group of intei nationalists who 
aie striving to express in their woiks emotions 
and themes which are common to all mankind 
Opposed to them is the (Vaitak gioup fiom 
the Tatra Mountains, the members of which 
sticss the lich lore of the Polish soil. In this 
group, Zegadowicz is the most proinineiit name. 

Other lorms of liteiature, as the employ- 
ment of psychoanalysis, etc , also are practiced, 
but it IS easy to see that we are dealing with 
the nucleus of a literature and not with its 
definite tioweriiig The sudden restoration of 
national life, the sudden change of the problems 
Ix'foie the liteiary world, and the loss of the 
modem masteis have cieated a confusion which 
will be satisfactorily resolved in a few yeais, 
when the young men and women who have been 
trained in a free Poland will hold the literature 
ill their own hands and will have created some- 
thing which IS fully in accord with modern 
conditions. 

POLISH NATIONAL COUNCIL. Kee Po- 

LA^D 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

American Academy of. A learned society 
founded in 1889 for the study of political and 
social science, including industrial and economic 
topics Its bimonthly ollicial publication. The 
Annals, is devoted to the discussion of a particu- 
lar subject of political, economic, or social im- 
portance Among the 8ub]ect3 treated in 1915 
were industrial opportunity, Americans interests 
as affected by the War in Euiope, and public 
budgets; in 191 (i, preparedness and America’s 
international programme, and new possibilities in 
education. In the following year. The Annals 
contained articles on the pur])Osea and ideals of 
the Mexican Revolution, modern insurance prob- 
lems, and the stabilization of industrial employ- 


ment, and in May a supplement was issued, 
dealing with the Mexican constitution and the 
relation of the United States to international 
affairs. Some of the issues in 1918 were de- 
voted to the discussion of the mobilization of 
American resources for war and relief woik, 
rehabilitation, and labor. In 1919 international 
economics and the railroad problem were dis- 
cussed; in 1920 the new American thrift, bonds 
and the bond market, revival of American busi- 
ness, and child welfare; in 1922 the Fedeial Re- 
serve System, Russia, western Europe and the 
United States, in 1928, among other subjects, pro- 
hibition; in 1924 the Monroe Doctrine, in the 
January supplement, and the organization and 
work of the League of Nations, weie outstanding 
subjects of discussion. In 1925 the agricultural 
situation in the ITnited States, and jiower; in 
1927 the installment plan of buying, aviation, and 
Philippine independence were treated in separate 
issues; and volumes in 1928 w'ere devoted to the 
subject of the large inland waterway projects in 
the United States, the international situation, 
stabilization ot commodity prices, and the Amer- 
ican Negro. 

In 1923 the Academy w'as addressed by Sir 
Auckland Geddes at the annual meeting and two 
conferences weie held in tliat year on the crjal 
industries and the Monroe Doctrine, respectively. 
Sulisequent annual meetings, for the most pait, 
considered some phase of tlie intei national situ- 
ation, usually America’s relation to the Euio- 
pean situation, the subject in 1928 ha\irig been 
Some Aspects of the Present International Situ- 
ation. (ither nuH?tings in 1928 discussed Local 
Taxation , The Ueconstructioii of Rclgiuni , and 
Freedom of Speech in the United States. The 
president in 1928 W'as Dr L. S. Row'c, who had 
held this position since 1902; vice presidents 
were Dr Ernest Minor Patteison, the Hon Her- 
bert 0. Hoo\er, and Dr. Cliailes E Meiriam; 
secretary, Dr. J. P. Lichteiiberger , and fieasurer, 
Chailes J. Rhoads. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Academy of. An 
organization founded in 1880, composed of men 
and w'omen intei ested in })olitical, economic, and 
social questions. It functions, in coopeiation 
with Columbia Unnersitv, through tw’o annual 
meetings, and its imblications. The Political *SVi- 
ence Quart eily. The Annual Record of Political 
Events, and The Proreedings, a semi-annual in 
which are printed the papers submitted at the 
general meetings 

Various articles by authorities on public ques- 
tions of national and intei national scope ajipcar 
in the Quartet ly. War debts, taxation, the fu- 
ture of prices, popular ow'iiership of jiroperty, 
and trade associations w’cie some of the topics 
discussed at recent semi-annual meetings. In 
1929 a meeting at Biiarcliff ^Maiior, N. Y., took 
the form of an international conference on the 
subject of the United States in i elation to Eu- 
rope, with 1 epresentatives of England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland jiarticipating. 

The members of the academy numlicrod 9853 
at the opening of 1929, 10 being honoiary, 215 
life, and approximately 1100 subscribing mem- 
bers, chiefly libraries and organizations. Both 
active and subscribing inombeis aie drawn fiom 
every part of the United States, and fiom Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and leading 
European countries. Officers for 1928 weic. 
Samuel McCuiie Lindsay, president; Alliert Shaw 
and Paul M. W^arburg, vice luesidcnts, Parker T. 
Moon, secretary and editor of the publications j 
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George A. Plimpton, treasurer; and Ethel War- 
ner, secretary and assistant treasurer. The head- 
quarters are in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

POLITICS, Institute of. An annual ses- 
sion founded at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., through the generosity of Bernard M. 
Baruch, and continued with the financial coopera- 
tion of the General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Corporation, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the study of politics and promoting a better 
understanding of international problems and 
relations. Although the institute was proposed 
in 1913, the first session, as a result of various 
conditions, was postponed until the summer of 
1921. Memliership is limited to men and women 
who are members of faculties of colleges and 
universities, to writers on foreign jiolitics, to 
persons engaged in the direction of foreign com- 
merce or banking, to diplomatic and consular 
ofhcials, to officeis of the Army and Navy, to 
editors, foreign correspondents of the press, and, 
by invitation, to others who have had training and 
experience in international law and politics. 
The public interest is advanced through lectures, 
conferences, and round-table discussions, under 
the leadership of authorities on international 
problems. 

At the first session, held in July and August, 
1921, and devoted to the study of international 
relations, among those present were Viscount 
James Bryce of England, Count Paul Teleki of 
Hungary, and Tommaso Tittoni of Italy. The 
second conference, devoted also to international 
relations, gave special emphasis to problems of 
central and eastern Europe, the Far East, and 
Latin America, and attracted such eminent 
scholars and statesmen as Lionel Curtis and 
Philip Henry Kerr of England, Manoel de 
Oliveira Lima of Peru, and Dr. Joseph Redlich 
of Austria 

The third conference, which was held in 1923, 
was addressed by Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Sir 
Edward Grigg of London, Count Harry Kessler 
of Berlin, and others, and special interest centred 
in the various international aspects of the Rus- 
sian question. Among the visitors of interna- 
tional reputation who jiarticipated in the sessions 
in successive years were: Sir Paul Vinogradoff of 
Oxford, John Spayo, Count Alexander Skrzynski, 
Polish Prime Minister, Robert Masson of Paris, 
Leo S. Rowe of Washington, D. C., and Sir 
Frederick Maurice of London, in 1925; Dr. Al- 
fred E. Zimmerman, commissioner of the League 
of Nations at Vienna, Sir Fredeiick Whyte, presi- 
dent of the Indian Legislative Assembly from 
1920 to 1925, and A. Mendel ssohn-Bartholdy, in 
1926; Dr. Jacob Jjange, Danish authority on 
agriculture, Dr. Robert Michels, professor of 
political economy at the University of Basel, 
Switzerland, Bishop Nicholai of Ochrida, Serbia, 
Moises Saenz, Mexican Under-Secretary of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Peter Reinhold, formerly Minister 
111 the Luther cabinet in the German Reich, and 
Count Carlo Sforza, member of the Italian Senate, 
in 1927; and at the eighth session in 1928, 
Halide Edib Ilanum, leader of the feminist move- 
ment in Turkey, Dr. Otto Hoetzsch, member of 
the German Reichstag and professor of history 
at the University of Berlin, Dr. Louis Pierard, 
member of the Belgian Parliament, Dr. Y. C. 
James Yen, leader of the Mass Educational Move- 
ment in China, Dr. Chao Chu Wu, former 
Secretary for Foreign AlTairs of the Nanking 
government, and Count Carlo Sforza, 


At the 1929 session, the speakers of interna- 
tional reputation included George Young of Lon- 
don, Count Giovanni Elia of Rome, and Prof. 
T. E. Gregory of London. Ijecture courses were 
conducted by Dr. William E. Rappard of Geneva 
on the Trend of International Cooperation in 
Europe since the War and by Andr6 Siegfried of 
Paris on the Political System in France. The 
round-table discussions included such topics as 
Canadian-American Relations; Limitation of 
Armaments; The Interests of United States Citi- 
zens in Latin America; Post-War Constitutional 
Changes in Europe; Planned Prosperity; The 
Effect of Public Fiscal Policies on Trade and Em- 
ployment; Banking, Currency, and Exchange; 
Trade Relations as Affected by Politics, Science, 
and Finance; and Inter- Ally faebts and Repara- 
tions. Special general conferences were held on 
the following: Mexico; Financial, Social, and 
Political Changes since 1910; Financial and 
Commercial Relations with Latin America; Amer- 
ican-Canadian Mineral Resources; Chinese-Rus- 
sian Relations. 

The administrative officers of the institute in 
1929 were Harry Augustus Garfield, chairman; 
Walter Wallace McLaren, executive secretary, 
and Willard Evans Hoyt, treasurer. The head- 
quarters aie at 1 Hopkins Hall, Williamstown, 
Mass. 

POLK, Frank Lyon (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican public official (see VoL. XIX). He was 
counselor to the Department of State from 
1915 to 1919, when he became Under-Seeretary 
of State. In the absence of Secretary Lansing 
in 1918-19, he was Acting Secretary of State. 
He was appointed Commissioner of the United 
States to negotiate peace in 1919 and was head 
of the Ameiican delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris from July to December of that year. 
He has since practiced law in New York City. 

POLLABD, Alfred William (1859- ). 

A British bibliographer who was born in Lon- 
don and educated at King’s College School, 
London, and St John’s College, Oxford. He was 
assistant and keejier in the Department of 
Printed Books of the British Museum (1883- 
1924), professor of English bibliography at King’s 
College, University of London (since 1919), and 
editor of The Library (since 1920). In 1922 he 
was made a fellow of the British Academy and a 
Companion of the Bath. He edited Englinh Mvra- 
clc Plays (1890); Bibliographica (1894-96); 
English Bookman^ s Library and Macmillan's Li- 
brary of English Classics (1900) ; a catalogue of 
early printed books in possession of J. P. Morgan 
(1907); Records of the English Bible (1911). 
He is the author of Early Illustrated Books 
(1893); Shakespeare's Folios and Quartos 
nil09) ; Fine Books (1912), Two Brothers 
(1916); St, Catherine of Siena (1919); The 
Foundation of Shakespeare's Text, the British 
Academy annual Shakespeare lecture (1923) ; A 
Short Catalogue of English Books, 1^15-1640, in 
collaboration (1926) ; and other publications. 

POLLOCK, Channing (1880- ). An 

American author and dramatist, born in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He studied at Bethel Military 
Academy at Warrenton, Va., and at the Poly- 
technique in Prague. He had a varied news- 
paper career before devoting his attention to 
dramatic writing. His later plays include: A 
Perfect Lady with Rennold Wolf, produced by 
Rose Stahl ( 1914) ; Zxegfeld Follies of 1915, with 
Rennold Wolf (1915); The Crass Widow, 
with Rennold Wolf (1917); Roads of Destiny, 
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produced by A. H. Woods (1918) ; The Crowded 
Hour, with Edgar Selwyn, produced by Sel- 
wyn and Company (1918); The Sign on the 
Door, produced by A. H. Woods (1919), by 
Gladys Cooper at the Playhouse in London 
(1921), and at the Thc^atre Renaissance in 
Pans, as well as in Vienna, Madrid, Amster- 
dam, etc.; Ziegfeld Follies of 1921 \ The 
Fool, produced by Selwyn and Company 
(J922); The Enemy (1925); and Mr. Money- 
penny (1928). During 1023 he lectured under 
the direction of the Pond Bureau. Besides his 
plays, he wrote many stoiies and made drama- 
tizations of numerous books. 

POLLOCK, Rt. TIon. Sib Fheijerick (1845- 
). An English jurist and author (see VoL. 
XIX), Judge of the Admiralty Couit of the 
Cinque Ports since 1914. In 1920 he w^as ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel and Honoiary Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge New editions 
of his early works were frequently published, 
and he wiote The League of Nations (1920, 
2d ed., 1922); Essays in the Law (1922), and 
Outside the Law (1927) For the Selden So- 
ciety, he edited Selden's Table Talk (1927). 

POLLUTION OF STREAMS. See SeweHt 
AGE AND Sewage Treatment. 

POLO. The United States, Great Britain, In- 
dia, and Argentinia might be termed the polo 
centres of the world with the United States 
in 1921) possessor of the Hiirlinghani Cup, em- 
blematic of the international championship. 
The U S government has done much to foster 
the spoit of polo by furnishing mounts to various 
military units, colleges, and other institutions. 
A competition foi the ITurlingliam Cup was 
held in 1927 at Meadow Brook, L. I., and the 
United States four successfully defended the 
trophy by a score of 2 matches to 0 An inter- 
national contest of unusual intciest was that 
waged by United States and Argentine teams 
ill 1928,’ also at Meadow Biook. The United 
States captured the first game, the visitors 
took the necoml, and then the United (States 
triumphed in the third and deciding match. 
An international Military Title Trophy was 
jdaced in competition in 1923 by the Meadow 
Brook ("liib and was won by the U. S. Army four 
which defeated a British team in three straight 
matches. In 1925 the U. S. Army four again 
triumphed o\er the British at Hurliiighani, Eng- 
land, in two straight matches. Among the 
United States colleges, Yale, Princeton, Fenn- 
sylvaiiia Military College, and Harvard have 
made creditable progress in the development of 
powerful, smooth-working fours. Indoor polo 
tournaments liave added a popular feature to 
the winter sports programme carried on in New 
York City. 

POLYTONALISM. See Music. 
POMERANIA. See Poland. 

POMERENE, Atleb (1803- ). An 

American legislator (see VoL. XIX). Ho was 
United States Senator for the term 1911 to 
1917 and was refelected in 1917 but defeated by 
Simeon D. Feas in 1922. In March, 1924, he 
and Owen J. Roberts were appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as counsel to investigate the ques- 
tion of oil leases and the criminal responsibil- 
ity of persons whose connections with it had 
been revealed by the proceedings of the Senate 
Committee investigating oil leases. They se- 
cured the cancellation of Edward L. Doheny’s 
lease on the Elk Hills, Calif., naval oil reserve 
in June^ 1925, and of Harry F. Sinclair’s lease 
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on the Teapot Dome, Wyo., reserve in 1926. 
Both decisions weie upheld by the United States 
Simreme Couit in 1928. 

POMONA COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution at Claremont, Calif., founded in 1887 
under Congregational auspices but free from 
ecclesiastical contiol. The student enrollment 
for the year 1927-28 was 777, and the faculty 
numbered 72 in the autumn of 1928. The total 
invested funds of the college in 1928 amounted to 
$3,728,883, of which $2,408,403 repiesented en- 
dowment funds; the total income for the }ear 
1927-28 was $485,340; and the libraiy contamed 
62,810 volumes. The honors course was inaugu- 
rated at Pomona College in September, 1 924, and 
other developments between 1914 and 1928 in- 
cluded the eiilaigement of the campus, the iin- 
piovement of a large central quadrangle and the 
erection of five large buildings. President, 
Charles Keyser Edmunds, Ph D. 

PONSELLE, Rosa Melba (1895- ) An 

American dramatic sopiaiio, born in Meriden, 
Conn. Her musical talent showed itself very 
eaily and she received systematic instiuctioii 
in singing and on the piano. At the age of 
12, she sang solos in a local church, and at the 
age of 1.5, accepted hei first engagement as pi- 
anist m a inotion-pictuie house. Then she filled 
similar positions in New Haven and New Yoik, 
and in the latter city also appeared in vaiide- 
Mlle. After further study theie under William 
Thorner, she sang foi Gatti-Casaz/a in Septem- 
ber, 1918, and was immediately engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Her d6but there as 
Donna Leonora in Veidi’s Forxa del Destino 
(Nov. 15, 1018) was the sensation of the season 
and she lea|«*d into fame at one bound, and ever 
since has maintained herself as a prime favorite 
and powerful drawing card. With her in the 
principal roles, the management revived many 
older ojiprns, such a.s Verdi’s Don Carlos, Lnlo’s 
Le Not d*Vs: Rossini’s GmUanme Tell, WVher’s 
Oberon ; Bpontini’s La Vesfale, and Bellini’s 
Norma. The climax of her triumphs piobahly 
was her London debut as Norma (Mav 28, 
1929), when after the Vasia Dwa aria the au- 
dience, disregarding the time-honored custom 
of no applause till the fall of the curtain, hioke 
into frantic deinonstrations. 

PONSONBY, Arthur (Auqustvr William 
Harry) (1871- ). A Biitish public official 

and pacifist, educated al Eton and at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was page to Qiie'^n Victoria 
from 1882 to 1887, was conned ed with the dip- 
lomatic service at Constantino])le and Copen- 
hagen from 1894 to 1899, was in the Foixiigii 
Office (1900-02), and fiom 1900 to 1908 was 
private secretary to Sii Henry Campbell-Ban- 
iiennan, the Premier. He was a Liberal mem- 
ber of Pnrliampiii from 1908 to 1918, a Labor 
member after 1922, and in 1924 was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affaiis 
in the I.<alM)r cabinet of Ramsay MacDonald. 
He published The Camel and the Needless Eye 
(1909); The Deehnv of Aristocracy (1912); 
Democracy and Diplomacy (1915); Wars and 
Treaties, ISjrt-191^ (1917); Rebels and Re- 
formers, with Dorothea Ponsonby (1917); Re- 
ligion in Pohifcs (1921) ; English Dianes (a re- 
view of English diaries from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth eentuiy, 1923) , Now is the Time, an 
Appeal for Peaee (1025) ; More English Diaries 
(1927) ; Scottish and Irish Dianes (1927) ; Sam- 
uel Pepys ( 1928) ; Letters of the Empress Freder- 
ick (1928) ; and Falsehood tn War-Ttme (1928). 
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PONTOPPIDAN, p6n-t<\p'e-D»iii. Henbik 
( 1857- ) . A Danish novelist (see VoL. XIX ) . 

In 1917 the Nobel Prize for literature was di- 
vided between him and Karl Gjellerup. His 
later publirations include Enslevs Dod (1915); 
En Fortwlling-Kres (5 vols., 1915--16) ; Fay- 
svn ghol m (1916); iifandinge Mcmghed (1916) ; 
Torhcn og Jytte (1910); Et Kcerhghedseventyr 
(1918); En Vinterrejse (1920); Hojsang 
(1921 ) , and Manda Htmmerig (1927). 

POOLE, Ernest (1880- ). An American 

author, born in Chicago. He graduated from 
Princeton in 1902 and for several years lived 
in tlie Univeisity Settlement in New \ork City. 
Here he accumulated material for articles and 
stones. Ills first published work was a play, 
Aowc Blind, This was followed by The 
Man\^ Frtendsy a play, The Harbor, a novel 
(1915); His Family (1917) ; His Second 
Wife (1918); Blind (1920); BeggaFs Gold 
(1921); Danger (1923); The Avalanche 
(1924); The Little Dark Man (1925); The 
Hunter's Moon (1925) ; With Eastern Eyes 
(1926); Silmt Storms (1927). 

POOLE, Reginald Lane (1857- ). An 

English historian (see Vol. XIX). He continued 
as editor of the English Historical Review until 
1920, as cuiator of the Bodleian Libiary until 
1926, and as lecturer on diplomatics at Oxford 
until 1927, was vice president of Magdalen 
College (1922-23) and of the Royal Historical 
Society ( 1 925-27 ) , and received an honorary de- 
gree in plnlosophy and letters from the University 
of Ijouvain in 1927. His later publications in- 
clude Lectures an the Papal Chancery (1915), 
Benedict IX and Gregory 17 (1917) ; The Early 
Correspondence of John of Salisbury (1924); 
and Chronicles and Annals (1926). He also 
edited the Historia Pontificahs of John of Sails- 
bury (1927J 

POBCHE, peVshil', FRANgois (1877- ). 

A French poet and jilaywright. His plays 
Les Butors et la Finetie (1917); La jeune 
ftlle aux joues roses (1919), La dauphine 
(1921), Le Chevalier de Cojomb (1922); and 
La vieige an grand ccrur, Joan of Arc (1925), 
were largely in verse. The sound and rhythm 
of the verse followed the action closely and 
subtle contrasts weie emphasized by a quiet and 
delicate humor. His poems include Humus et 
pousHxere , T/arret snr la Jltamc (1916) , and Le 
pohne de la 1 ranch de (1916). He also wrote La 
vie douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire (1920) ; 
and diaries Baudelaire (1928). 

PORK. See Live Stock. 

PORTER, A(KTirriO Kingsletv (1883- ). 

An American art historian. He graduated 
from Yale in 1904 and studied architecture at 
Columbia Univeisity After several years of 
travel and study, he became lecturer and then 
assistant professor at Yale University. In 1920 
he was appointed professor in tlie history of art 
at Harvard University. He has served* as ex- 
change professor in Franco and Spain (1923-24). 
Among hiH best-known books arc Mediaeval Archi- 
tecture (1908) ; The Construction of Gothic and 
Lombaid \ aults (1912); Lombard Architecture 
(1915-17); and Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads (10 vols., 1923). 

PORTER, Harold Everett (“Hol worthy 
Hall”) (1887- ). An American writer, 

horn in Hyde Park, Mass. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1909 and for several years was en- 
gaged in the publishing business in Boston and 
New York. He served as captain of the Air 


Service in the United States Army in 1918 
and later in the same year was detailed to the 
office of the Secretary of War. In collabora- 
tion, he wrote an oflicial history of all types of 
aeroplanes and engines made in the United 
States. His books include Pepper (1915) ; Help 
Wanted (1916) ; The Six Best Cellars, with 11. M. 
Kahler (1919) ; Egan (1920) ; Rope (1921) Ho 
was coauthor of the one-act play, The 1 aliant, 
first produced in 1921. He was a frequent 
contributor of short stories to leading maga- 
zines. 

PORTES GIL, por^iV hll, Emilio (1891- 
). A President of Mexico, born in Ciudad 
Victoria and eilucuted for a legal career there 
and in Mexico City. He joined the revolu- 
tionary movement which bioke out at Vera 
Cruz in 1914 while still a student Later, he 
became chief of military justice in Mexico 
City, Judge of First Instance and Magistrate 
of the Supreme Court in the State of Sonora 
(1915), Secretary of War to Ccncial Alvaio 
ObregCn (1916), deputy to the National Con- 
gress, and, in 1920, Jjovernor of his native 
State of Tamaulipas. He was serving as Sec- 
retary of State ill the Calles administration 
when the assassination of General Obregdn, the 
President-elect, resulted 111 liis election as pro- 
visional President for the term Nov 30, 1928, 
to Feb. 4, 1930. His administration was 

marked by a serious but unsuccessful revolt 
eaily in 1929 and the negotiation of an agrees 
ment for the settlement of the dispute between 
the Mexican government and the Roman Catlio- 
]ic Church in the summer of that year. See 
Mexico, under Histoiy 

PORTLAND. A city and port of entry of 
Oregon. The population increased from 213,- 
251 in 1910 to 258,288 in 1920 and to 354,008 m 
1928, according to local estimate. Since 1914 the 
city has been engaged in cariying out a major 
street plan and port-development scheme. The 
programme has included the construction of 
eight principal streets, 100 feet wide, 111 tlie 
new and developing portions of the city and 
pioviding hauling streets, 120 feet wide, along 
the water front A system of boulevaids and 
paikways also was laid out, and a memoiial civic 
centie planned. In 1928 an extensive street- 
widening scheme was inaugurated, for which 
$4,000,000 in bonds had been voted. Nine 
grade crossings were eliminated by depiessing 
the tracks and by constructing viaducts over 
them, the cost of $1,055,000 being met by the 
railroad and the city together. In 1922 a bond 
issue was authorized for the construction of 
two concrete bridges over the Willamette River, 
$3,000,000 being allotted for a new liridge on 
the site of the old Buinsidc Bridge and 
$2,000,000 for another bridge at Ross Island. 
The first was about 3000 feet long with a bas- 
cule centre span ; the second, which had no 
draw but a cleaiage at low water of 132 feet, 
was 4000 feet long 

In 1917 a $3,000*000 bond issue was ap- 
proved by popular vote for improving the 
facilities of the port of Portland, including 
the construction of a grain elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels capacity and a dock and warehouse 1000 
feet long and 175 feet wide. In 1923 the city 
purchased about a mile of water-front property 
between four downtown bridges for the purpose 
of building a sea wall and filling in land behind 
it. The intern rban railroad tracks were then 
moved from streets in the city to the filled land, 
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intern rban terminals constructed, and the ap- 
proaches to the bridges elevated so that they 
would span the tracks. The channel depth of the 
Willamette River from Portland to its junction 
with the Columbia River was increased to 35 
feet. In 1928 Portland became the largest wheat 
exporting port in the United States, 34,000,000 
bushels being exported during a four-month pe- 
riod. 

Building construction has been active in 
Portland, building permits having increased 
in value from $8,334,075 in 1914 to $28,973,- 
452 in 1928. Among the buildings erected 
during 1927 and 1928 were the Masonic Temple, 
Terminal Sales Building, Pacific Building, 
Public Utilities Building, Dental Ollice Build- 
ing, and Jewish Synagogue In addition to the 
new $1,000,000 post office, the Federal Building 
is to be erected by the United States govern- 
ment at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 In 1924 
a new sewer in the Ixmts district, costing $780,- 
000 and a water conduit with a capacity of 
05,000,000 gallons were constructed by the 
city, in 1929 the Bull Run reservoii, with a 
stoiage capacity of 31,000 aci e-feet of water, 
was comiileted at a cost of $2,800,000 In 
1927 the Poitland municipal airport was lo- 
cated on Swan Island, a site piovided by the 
port of Portland. The Columbia River High- 
way and the Pacific Highway intersect at Port- 
land, making it the centie of one of the finest 
paved'liighwav systems in the C^nited States 
In 1927, 20,318 persons were employed in 706 
industrial establishments and received $27,213,- 
(»2S in \\agcs; the \aluc of products nianu- 
faet Tiled was $140,973,030 Bank dealings 
inei eased fiom $578,884,000 in 1914 to $1,978,- 
930,000 in 1928 Tlic assessed valuation of 
])iopcrtv in Portland in 1927 was $338,402,000; 
the net debt vas $43,907,000 

PORTLAND CEMENT. See Cemknt 

PORTO-RICHE, ]»(Si't0'iesh', (lEOUOER DK 
(1819- ). A French dramatist (see VoL. 

XlX), who became a member of the Academy in 
1923 Ills later woiks were Jjc marrhand (Prs- 
larnpcs (1917), Aintfomiv ncnfimnitalc (1920); 
Lv passe ( 1921 ) ; and an unpublished scene taken 
fiom the March aud d^stamprs (1923) 

PORTO RICO. An island possession of the 
United States m the \\'est Indies with an area 
of 3435 sijuaie miles Tlie ])opulation of Porto 
Kico inci cased from 1,118,012 in 1910 to 1,299,809 
111 1920, and in 1928 (estimated) to 1,454,000. 
The distiibution in 1920, accoiding to color, was 
as follows wliiU', 948,709, black, 49,246; mu- 
latto, 301,816, all others, 38. During the decade 
1910-20, the white population increased by 29 5 
pel cent, w'hile the mulatto population decreased 
l)y 10 per cent, and the black by 2 per cent. The 
chief cities, wutli their populations in 1920, are 
San .Juan, 71,443; Ponce, 41,912; and Mayaguez, 
19,124; 1928 estimates’ San .fuan, 100,000; 

Ponce, 46,500; and Ma.^aguez, 21,000. 

Government. The Organic Act of 1917 sepa- 
rated the legislative and executive functions and 
cieated an appointive judiciary system and an 
elective Senate. The chief executive is a gover- 
nor, appointed by the Piesident of the United 
States. The Legislatuie consists of two Houses, 
the Senate, composed of 19 members, and the 
House of Ke])ie8entatives, composed of 39 iiiem- 
liCBH. A resident commissioner represents Porto 
Rico in Congiess. Six heads (»f depaitments foim 
a council to the governor The Judiciary in- 
cludes the Bupieme couit, seven distiict courts 


appointed by the governor, and minor courts 
which also are appointed by the governor. 

Agriculture. The number of farms in Porto 
Rico decreased from 58,371 in 1910 to 41,078 in 
1920; the improved land in farms decreased from 
1,570,304 to 1,303,547 acres. The value of farm 
property, however, increased from $102,378,874 
in 1910 to $179,392,511 in 1920, and the aveiago 
value per farm increased from $1754 to ,$4367. 
The production of sugar cane increased from 
3,180,750 tons in 1909 to 3,961,984 in 1919. Pro- 
duction of sugar fiom cane was 748,677 short 
tons in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the 
largest output ever produced in the island The 
production of tropical fruits has become an 1111 - 
poitant industry 111 the island. Due to stoim 
damage, the 1928 cofiee crop was the lowest in 30 
yeais, exports dropping to 7,800,000 pounds as 
compared to 26,300,000 in 1925-26. The owneis 
of faims decreased from 46,779 in 1912 to 36,407 
in 1920, the number of faim managers increased 
from 1170 in 1912 to 1213 in 1920, the tenant 
farmers decreased in number from 10,422 in 1910 
to 3458 in 1920 White farmeis in 1910 num- 
bered 44,251, compared with 35,194 in 1920; 
colored fai mers decreased in number from 1 3,850 
to 5884 Extensive woik in the island is ear- 
ned on by the U. S departments of Agriculture 
and Labor Seed selection received special atten- 
tion thioughout the decade and expeiimeiits le- 
snlted in a consideiable development of cotton 
glowing A vigoious campaign was carried on 
lor the elimination of insect pests The extension 
of the Federal Loan Act of 1922 was of great 
value to farmers in Porto Rico. Agricultural 
conditions after 1919 were particularly favoiable 
to sugar cane, which increased its lead over the 
crops as a whole The tobacco industry had a 
leniaikable increase Only 473 persons weie 
einpltiyed in its production in 1913; theie were 
7272 in 1919, and 11,962 in 1922. In the fiscal 
yeai 1928, the tobacco ciop was 22,000,000 
jKmmls and the amount expoited was valued 
at $20,777,937. 

Mineral Production. Although gold, silver, 
iron, copper, and other mineials are found in 
Poito Rico, there is little turning. Some stone 
IS qiiariied. The total value of the product of 
all the quarries in 1919 was $158,1.57, compared 
with $5459 in 1909, or an increase of nearly 3000 
per cent. 

Manufactures. Chief among the industries 
are the manufacture of sugar and sugar jiioducts, 
cigars, fine needlework, W'oinen’s wear, and men’s 
clothing. The sugar centrals constitute the bulk 
ot the manufacturing of the island, w’ltli factories 
for the manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, and the 
stripping of tobacco ranking next The cigar 
output in 1927-28 w’as 207,770,413, as compared 
with 581,548,820 in the peak year of 1919-20, 
and 207,368,253 in 1906-07 ('Cigarettes produced 
in 1927-28 totaled 390,243,600, in 1926-27, 354,- 
4.53,850; in 1906-07, 358.183,000. The expand- 
ing needlework and embroidery industry has be- 
come one of the most inij)ortant, with from 40,000 
to 50,000 women and girls employed. Mayaguez 
IS the centie of tins industry Bakery pioducts, 
food preparations, and printing products also are 
manufactured 

Transportation. An elaborate system of ex- 
cellent roads has been perfected. In 1928 there 
were 1058 miles of macadamized roads A large 
pait of the transportation of commodities is done 
by motoi trucks over these higliways There 
w'ere 3.39 miles of railroad on the island. In 1926 
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there were 1072 miles of telegraph wire, 27,745 
miles of telephone wire, and 13,374 instruments. 
Important improvements were made in San Juan 
Harbor, where a reinforced concrete bulkhead was 
built along the entire waterfront. Streets lead- 
ing to the harbor were paved and made suitable 
for the heavy transportation. The pier at Ponce 
was completed and placed in use in 1914. In 
1920 provision was made for the construction of 
a large new pier in San Juan Harbor and the ex- 
pansion of the bulkhead. The harbor was also 
dredged, to provide navigation by the largest ves- 
sels. 

Education. After the island became a terri- 
tory of the United States, the Government of 
Porto Rico had used the utmost efforts toward 
the education of the people, especially the chil- 
dren. These efforts have been well received by 
the people and the results have been extremely 
favorable The average daily attendance in all 
the public schools increased from 155,830 in 1914 
to 184,991 in 1920, but was 182,365 in 1925-26. 
In 1928, of a total enrollment of 220,940 pupils, 
127,930 pupils wore enrolled in rural schools and 
92,873 in urban schools. In addition, there were 
7365 pupils in private schools. The total num- 
ber in public and private schools was 228,305. 

At the time of the American occupation, 80 
per cent of the population was found to be il- 
literate. This proportion was reduced in 1910 to 
6(j per cent and in 1920 to 55 per cent. In 1899 
only 8 per cent of the jicrsona 5 to 17 years of 
age were attending school; in 1920 over 45 per 
cent were reported in school. Special attention 
is given to piactical instruction in agriculture. 
Duniig the first decade of American occupancy, 
950 rural schools were established ; there were 
1700 in 1920 and 2144 in 1928. Industrial edu- 
cation also received adequate attention. In 1914 
manual training for hoys and household eco- 
nomics for gills were made obligatory for stu- 
dents in grades 6 to 10 in the public schools, in 
towns wheie the attendance warranted the in- 
stallation of the iieces.sary apparatus. 

The importance of placing education within the 
reach of a large number of illiterate adults 
was early lecognized and for their benefit night 
schools were established In 1914 an average of 
825 such schools were maintained, and this num- 
ber had greatly increased in 1928. Instruction 
in hygiene and health preservation was estab- 
lished and strengthened Dental clinics were es- 
tablished in many schools and general health 
clinics were started and medical inspection in 
rural schools was begun. The total expenditure 
for educational purposes in 1928 was $5,834,467, 
of whicli $1,505,576 was supplied by the munici- 
palities and $4,328,890 by the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Facilities for higher education were provided 
by the University of Porto Rico and by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Maya- 
guez. Tlie university consists of a college of 
lilieral arts, college of law, college of pharmacy, 
normal school, and high-school division. The 
number of students enrolled in 1922-23 was 1477, 
and in 1927-28, 3404. 

Trade and Commerce. The remarkable com- 
mercial expansion of Porto Rico is shown by a 
comparison of trade figures In 1913-14 the 
combined value of imports and exports was $79,- 
509,549, in 1927-28, it was $195,877,068. The 
merchandise shipped from Porto Rico to the 
United States in 1913-14 was valued at $34,423,- 
180; in 1927-28 it was $96,662,619. The imports 


from the United States in 1914 were valued at 
$32,568,368, and in 1927-28, $79,743,088. The 
chief exports are sugar, cigars and cigarettes, 
tobacco leaf, and coffee. The exports of sugar 
increased from 320,633 tons, valued at $20,240,- 
335 in 1914, to 605,620 short tons, valued at $54,- 
579,000 in 1927-28. There were exported in 
1914, 150,363,991 cigars and 144,378,000 in 1928 
The tobacco leaf and scrap exported in 1914 was 
valued at $3,206,610, and in 1928, at $17,074,560. 
The coffee exports in 1914 were valued at $8,193,- 
544 and m 1928 at $2,590,872. The exports of 
fruit, including oranges, pineapples, coconuts, and 
grapefruit, were valued in 1914 at $3,400,903, 
and in 1928 at $7,538,794 During the American 
occupation, there was a rapid growth of trade 
with the United States. During the yeais cov- 
ered by this occupation, the value of imports from 
all foreign countries increased from only 3 to 13 
million dollars, while the value of pin chases from 
the United States increased fiom 6 to 121 iinllion 
dollars in 1920, and then fell to $81,981,000 in 
1928. The value of exports from Poito Rico to 
all foreign countries inci eased from 3 to 7 million 
dollars, while the value of Porto Rican sbipmciits 
to the United States increased from 3 to 158 mil- 
lion dollars in 1920. In 1928 exports to the 
United States amounted to $07,209,000. More 
than 90 per cent of all the external commerce of 
the island was with the United States Poito 
Rico has had a favorable tiade balance in all 
except 4 of the last 30 yeais Imports in 
1927-28 totaled $92,342,329 and exports, $103,- 
534,739 The figuies foi 1926-27 were imports, 
$98,810,750, expoits, $108,067,434 

Finance. There occuiied soon after 1913 a 
severe financial crisis caused by the fact that 
laws passed by the Legislatine to ])rovido sums 
for public improvements failed to attain the re- 
sults expected. The result was a large deficit 
Prompt measures weie taken to avert disaster 
and the legislative assemlily in 1914 passed laws 
to meet the situatioii. All forms of e\i>endituie 
upon public impio\ements Mere suspended and 
provision M'as made for an issue of ,$1,000,000 
of bonds. The se\ere huiiicane of 1928 again 
disturbed the fiscal situation Total revenue le- 
ceipts for 1927-28 were $12,446,219 and non- 
revenue receipts, $2,968,335, oi a total of $15,- 
414,554. Total expenditures were $14,784,013 
The reeeijits for the fiscal year 1922-23 were $10,- 
118,891 and the expenditures, $10,801,640. The 
bonded indebtedness in 1913-14 m'os $5,925,000 
On June 30, 1928, it stood at $25,517,000. 

Health, and Sanitation. The sanitation 
service on the island was organized in 1913 under 
a law passed in 1912, and year after year succes- 
sively vigorous and successful work was carried 
on by this service. Successful efforts also were ’ 
made, in particular, to promote the building, in 
various cities and towns, of modern aqueducts for 
a supply of pure water, for sewer systems, for san- 
itaiy slaughterhouses and meat markets, and for 
clean dairies. Great impiovcincnt also was made 
in the proper construction and plumbing of dwell- 
ing houses The work of eradicating the hook- 
worm, which was so prevalent in the island that 
over 90 iier cent of tlie laboring people were in- 
fected, was undertaken. The Insular Health Serv- 
ice and the RockMeller Foundation cooperated 
for the eradication of the disease with remark- 
able success. By 1923 approximately one-sixth 
of the rural population of the island had received 
treatment. Tuberculosis is the chief menace to 
the health of the people. The percentage in pro- 
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portion to general mortality increased from 7.28 
in 1914 to 12.1 in 1928. Every effort was being 
made to eliminate conditions favorable to tins 
disease. Malaria ranks third in mortality rec- 
ords. In 1 923 arrangements were made by which 
the Rockefeller Foundation united with the in- 
sular authorities in an intensive campaign for 
mosquito and malaria control. The death rate 
increased from 18.6 per thousand in 1013 to 23.3 
per thousand in 1926-27. In 1927-28 it was 
20 4. The death rate for 1913 was the lowest 
then recorded on the island. For 1912 it was 
24 02. A leper colony was maintained at Trujillo 
Alto in the interior of the island. In 1910 a 
ser^ ice was instituted in the island for the study 
and prevention of tropical and transmissible dis- 
eases and in 1920 the Legislature created an in- 
stitute of tiopical medicine and hygiene. Twen- 
ty -five public-health dispensaries have recently 
been estalilished. The hurricane of September, 
1928, threatened great damage to public health 
through homelessness and jirivation, but these 
conditions were successfully met, largely by the 
action of the insulai health organizations. 

History. The most important event in the 
political history of Porto Kico after its passing 
under Anieiican contiol was the jiassage by Con- 
giess, in 1917, of a new Organic Act, providing 
for the goveinment of the island. Business con- 
ditions in Poito Rico weie greatly affected by 
the tariff law passed in 191.3 More important 
than this, however, was the serious decline in the 
sugai industry in 1914, owing to local and general 
conditions. In 1915, because of a lack of eo- 
opeiation between the two Houses of the Ix*gis- 
laturc, comparatively little impoitant legislation 
W'lis enacted. The Legislature of 1916 passed 
sexeral important measuies relating to revenue 
and taxation. On Mar. 2, 1917, President Wilson 
ajiproved the Organic Act for Porto Kico. This 
was received eveiy>\heie with gient satisfaction. 
The people weie especially pleased with the grant- 
ing of American citizenship. With the entiance 
of the United States into the Woild War, many 
new jiroblems arose in Porto Rico. The price of 
foodstuffs, already abnoirnally high, rose sharply. 
A food commission with w'lde powers was ap- 
jiointed. The compulsory military-service law 
applied to Porto Rico, wdiich showed a strong feel- 
ing of patriotism and loyalty. After Mar. 2, 
1918, the prohibition of all alcoholic beverages 
went into effect. A destructive earthquake oc- 
curred in October, 1918. The heaviest losses w'ere 
at Mayaguez and Aguidilla About 150 lives 
were lost and the damage to government woiks 
and public buildings was over $1,000,000. A 
great sea wave followed the eaithqnake and in- 
ereased the loss, especially at Aguidilla. The 
legislature in 1918-19 jiassed a new election law 
changing the methods and machinery of election, 
a new municipal law, providing for a larger de- 
gree of self-government, a grand-jury law, sev- 
eral labor laws, and a measure establishing a 
minimum wage. The year 1920 was one of un- 
usual prosperity and jirogress, although there 
were several strikes during the year in the sugar- 
cane fields and among the dock workers. In spite 
of these disiurbanees, the general prosperity of 
the island increased greatly. A special session 
of the Legislature, on Apr. 26, 1920, passed an 
important amendment to the tax laws. It also 
amended the excise laws, the election law, the 
municipal law, and the workmeu’s-compensation 
law. An act was passed authorizing cooperative 
societies of production and consumption. E. 


Mont Reily was appointed governor by President 
Harding in July, 1921, succeeding A M. Yager, 
who had occupied that post since 1913 Follow- 
ing the inauguration of Governor Reily, the ag- 
gressive attitude adopted by him toward the po- 
litical leaders of the island at once created a 
situation of great difficulty. The Unionist Party 
was accused by supporters of Governoi Reily of 
aiming at secession from the United States This 
party w^as the most powerful of the political 
bodies of the island and was headed by Antonio 
R. Barcelo, president of the Senate The leaders 
of this party were charged by Governor Reily 
with sedition and he administered a severe rebuke 
to Sefioi Baicelo, who resigned from the leader- 
ship but was obliged to resume it on account of 
the insistence of his suppoiteis The Governor 
dismissed seveial high officials and replaced them 
with Republican sueecssors In this, he w'as se- 
verely criticized. By the end of the year, a ma- 
jority of both the Txiwei and Upper Houses peti- 
tioned President Harding for the lemoval of 
Governor Reily The President took no action, 
but (ioveinoi Keilv resigned on Apr. 1, 1923. He 
was succeeded by iloraee Townei , under whose ad- 
ministration political dinieiilties subsided. Gov- 
ernor 3'owriei lesigned in 1929 and Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was appointed by President 
Hoover to succeed him Tbeie lemained a feeling 
of dissatistaetion with Porto Uieo’s status, which 
eventually took the form of agitation for state- 
hood. The Legislature addressed to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in dannaiy, 1928, a 
request that the island he made a State In a 
letter to (Joxernoi 3\)wner, J^iesident Coolidge 
made an adveise reply On Sept. 13, 1928, a hiir- 
rieane sN^ept the island, taking fiver 200 lives, 
rendering some 400,000 peisons lionioless, and 
ruining crops, particularly tlie coUce crop; dam- 
age was estimated at $85,000,000 

POBTUGAL. A uqmlilic of western Europe 
with an aiea, inehiding the Azores and Madeira 
islands, of 35,490 squaie miles, and a population 
in 1920 of 6,032,991, or 169 9 per square mile. 
The 1911 population was 5,957,985 The chief 
towns, with their populations in 1920 and 1925 
are Lisbon, the capital, 489.()67 (529,524 in 

1925) , Oporto, 203,199 (215,625 in 1925) , Setu- 
bal, 37,074, Biaga, 21,970 Emigiation eontiniies 
to keep the population almost stationary; 39,837 
natives left tlie country in 1926 of v\’honi 29,948 
went to Brazil, 170 to Noitli Amenea, and 6810 
to Euiopean countiies In spite ot fiequent gov- 
ernmental deeiees, ediieation luis made no per- 
ceptible advances The number of primary and of 
secondary sebools in 1920 showed little increase 
over those leeorded in 1911 In ]92(>-27 there 
were 7174 public elemental y schools with 318,- 
437 pupils and 8384 teaelieis, .3.3 secondary 
schools with 11,430 ])n])ils and 935 teachers, and 
6 primary normal schools w'lth 793 ])upils and 
85 teachers Inhere aie thiee universities, Lis- 
bon (founded 1858), Coirnbia (founded 1920), 
and Oporto. Seventy-five per cent of the popula- 
tion 18 believed to be illiterate. 

Industry and Trade. After 1902, when the 
last census of agriculture was reported, the state 
of agricultuie declined, being handicapped by 
lack of transport facilities and of efficient use of 
fertilizers In the earlier years, ,34 9 pei cent of 
the total area was devoted to tillage; of late 
( 1927 ) this had dropped to 26 per cent. The 
yield of wine, one of the most important activi- 
ties, dropped from 6,869,400 lieetoliteis in 1908 
to 4,392,780 hectoliters in 1910, but had risen to 
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7,975,000 hectoliters in 1927. The cereal crops 
cultivated, i.e., lye, wheat, corn, are for home 
consumption and the fattening of stock. Articles 
that entered into the trade of the country, indi- 
cating a certain amount of application, are cork, 
olive oil, raw wool, hides, sardines, and wine. 
Trade in 1913 was; imports, $82,025,000, exports, 
$32,767; in 1920, $134,075,000 and $43,297,000; 
in 1926, $120,156,000 and $37,419,000. In 1913, 
10,038 vessels of 24,368,120 tons entered Portu- 
guese poits; in 1917, 5860 vessels of 4,906,599 
tons entered; in 1920 (the best post-armistice 
year), 9909 vessels of 10,101,095 tons entered; in 
1927, 8929 vessels of 24,703,103 tons. During 
and after tlic Woild War, the general economic 
conditions reflected the prevailing social and po- 
litical unrest. Kaw materials could be obtained 
only with difficulty — the shortage of cotton, gaso- 
line, tin plate, and coal being particularly severe 
— ^and factories and mines had to suspend opera- 
tions. Only the activities of the colonies suc- 
ceeded in keeping the home industries active, for 
the raw materials imported made up in part for 
the decline of the foreign trade. 

Communications. In 1913 there were 1854 
miles of railway in operation; in 1926, 2005 
miles, of which 824 miles were state owned. The 
continued steady depicciation of equipment and 
the falling off of traffic increased the obligations 
of the systems. 8cveial sections of the state- 
owned lines have been taken over for opeiatiou by 
the company operating a number of private 
lines. 

Finance. The budget for 1914-15 called for 
revenues of 79,649,140 escudos and expenditures 
(ordinary and extraordinaiy ) of 83,390,905 es- 
cudos The 1922-23 budget included icvenue 
estimates of 276,137,853 and expenditures of 561,- 
326,125 escudos. That for 1928-29 provided total 
recei])t8 ot 1,919,388,375 and total expenditures 
of 1,917,811,077,000 escudos. The debt on July 
1, 1926, consisted of Internal funded debt, with- 
out that held by the (fovernment, $62,670,000; 
the internal lloating debt, $86,105,000, external 
funded debt, $100,710,000; external floating debt, 
$110,397,000. The unit of currency is the escudo 
which has a par value ot $1 0805. The exchange 
value in 1913 was $0.9274; by 1927 it had 
dropped to $0.0503, in 1928 it was $0,045. 

History. Portugal’s history from 1914 to 
1929 was a continuous change of administrations 
accompanied by ciises of lessei or greater im- 
poitance. The great gulf existing between po- 
litical leaders and the people at large was per- 
ceptible as ministi ies lose and fell amid a general 
indifference The increasing illiteracy, the steady 
emigration of the peasantry to the New World, 
and the lack of capital for new enterprises, all 
accounted for the general stagnation. The vio- 
lent break between church and state, which had 
been one of the first works of the revolution, 
was considerably tempered by conversations re- 
sumed by President Paes with the Vatican in 
1918. In 1919 a papal nuncio was appointed to 
Portugal, and in 1920 the Pope expressed him- 
self as satisfied with the improved conditions. 

Portugal’s traditional friendliness with Eng- 
land, her dependence on the latter for heavy im- 
portations of wheat and coal, and the fear enter- 
tained for the safety of the African colonies, led 
Poitugal to affirm her obligations under the 
British Treaty, in November, 1914. Troops were 
immediately despatched to Africa and contin- 
gents were sent throughout the War, 40,000 
men seeing service in this area. In 1916 Portu- 


guese troops entered the Kionga triangle and thus 
restored to their country a territory that had 
been seized by Germany in 1894. In 1916 German 
ships lying in Portuguese waters were seized 
(240,000 tons) ; Germany retaliated by formally 
declaring war on Mar. 9, 1916, and opening a 
severe submarine attack on shipping and ports. 
In 1917 shipping losses were particiuarly heavy. 
Portuguese contingents saw action on the west- 
ern fiont in 1918, in all, 60,000 men taking part. 
At the Peace Congress, Portugal was represented, 
fiist by Dr. Egas Moniz, and later by Di. Afonso 
Costa. Subsequent meetings of the Supreme 
Council restored the Kionga triangle to Mozam- 
bique and allotted Portugal 0.75 per cent of the 
German indemnity. 

Poitugal’s participation in the War did not 
check internal disorders. In 1915 a mutiny of 
sailors resulted in the bombardment of Lisbon 
and the killing of 100 persons; Sr. Pimenta de 
Castio, the Prime Minister, 'was transported to 
the Azores; his successor was shot at, and re- 
signed soon after ; and this was followed imme- 
diately by the resignation of President Arriaga. 
These events were a prelude to the greater events 
of 1917. In December of that year, a revolution 
btokc out in Lisbon and the fleet was fired upon. 
The purposes of the revolutionaries were foi a 
more active participation in the War, and the 
resignation of the Goveinment which had an- 
tagonized the conservative classes The lesult 
was the deportation of President Machado, the 
arrest of the Premier, Dr. Afonso Costa, and the 
selection as provisional President of Maj. Sidonio 
Paes, leader of the revolt. On Api 28, 1918, 
Sr. Paes was elected by direct suffrage as Presi- 
dent, though the Republican parties refused to 
participate. By the suppoit of the Catholics, 
whom he immediately propitiated, and the con- 
servative elements, his powers at once became 
dictatorial. Pai liamentaiy ministers were trans- 
formed into secretaries responsible to the Presi- 
dent; all efforts were bent on the prosecution of 
the \\ar, to the great approval of the Allies; 
but Sr, Paes, who might have restored Portugal 
to something like stability, was assassinated on 
Dee 14, 1918, and the country w'as once more in 
a state of tiiibulence. 

In 1919 the uncertainty was capitalized by the 
monarchists who proclaimed a monarchy at Opor- 
to under the regency of Captain Conceiro. The 
geneial rising of the marines and the radical 
elements made the royalist revolution short-lived, 
so that after a few weeks of desultory fighting. 
Captain Conceiro was cajitured and the civil war 
ended. Ministry followed ministry in rapid suc- 
cession. Admiial Canto e Castro, having fol- 
lowed Paes in the Presidency, resigned in 1919; 
he was followed by Dr. Jos^ de Almeida. The 
railroad strike of *1920 embarrassed the Govern- 
ment; the failure to cope with the pressing in- 
ternal problems of taxation, the currency, public 
works, served to render the existing machinery 
useless. The counsel of former King Manuel to 
his followers, in 1920, to give up violence and 
resort to constitutional tactics only, had little 
influence on affairs. During 1921 Sr. Granjo, 
the Prime Minister, was killed as the result of 
another outbreak in Lisbon; and bomb outrages 
weie frequent in 1921 and 1922. 

After eight ministries had held office for 
brief terms in 1922, a cabinet formed by Antonio 
da Silva contrived to exist for over a year and< 
a half, despite sporadic bomb-throwing, strikes, 
and rioting. Teixeira Gomes, elected President 
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in Auguflt, 1923, was inaugurated in October to 
the accompaniment of a fruitless revolution fo- 
mented by his adversaries. Following da Silva’s 
resignation in November, there commenced a new 
cycle of short-lived governments. Dr. Genestal 
Machado served as Premier from November 15 to 
December 13. He was succeeded by Col. Alvaro 
de Castro, who abolished about 2500 official 
posts, reduced the budgetary deficit somewhat, 
but dealt a staggering blow to Portuguese credit 
by decreeing (Feb. 11, 1924) that since the es-* 
cudo continued to depreciate the interest on pub- 
lic seeiintics would be paid in paper money 
rather than in gold, as had been promised. A 
geiieially unpopular financial policy led to the 
overthiow of the Castio cabinet in June, 1924. 
A new govcinment under Podiiquez Gaspard sur- 
vived until November, notwithstanding various 
Communist disorders, military mutinies and in- 
dustnal disjiutea. Then, a ministry headed by 
Doniinique dos Santos proclaimed a programme 
of “Liberty, bread, education,” but after a few 
])rogressive Hte{)S had been taken, its existence 
was sumniaiily teiminated in Febiuray, 1925, 
when a bomb outrage and other incidents set the 
political j)ot boiling. 

The Hpectie of revolution constantly menaced 
the next government under Premier Victorino 
(hiimuiaes Minor iiisui rections in Maich were 
followed by a moie serious though unsuccessful 
levolt in Apiil, which aimed to leplace the exist- 
ing civil u'^gime with a military dictatorship. 
Lack of pailiameiitary siippoit compelled the 
(hiiniaraes cabinet to lesign (June 2b), wheie- 
upon Antonio da Silva held the reins for the 
ensuing mouth and managed to suppiess a new 
revolutionary oiitbieuk just prior to his sufiei- 
session by Dominjor Peieiia. A pailiameiitary 
election in November, 1925, caused no sjiecial ex- 
citement and registered no signiticaiit change 

Jn Decenibei, President Gomes resigned because 
of ill health, and Di. Bemaidina Machado, a 
former incumbent who had been exiled in 1917, 
was elected to succeed him. Simultaneously, the 
I’ereiia cabinet resigned and Antonio da Silva 
resumed control An unsavory bank scandal in 
Angola, another revolutionary u])hcaval during 
Febiiiary, 1929, projected constitutional revision, 
pailiameiitary debates on the customaiy budget- 
ary deficit, and po])ular opposition to a renewal 
of the state tobaceo monopoly, which expired 
Api il 30, were symptomatic of the prevailing po- 
litical unrest. 

Late in May, 1926, a bloodless niilitaiy coup 
d'etat overthrew the da Silva ministry. Presi- 
dent Machado resigned June 1 and contiol of 
the goxeinment \\aH assumed by a triumviiate 
consisting of Naval Commander Mendcs Cabeca- 
das, General Manuel (iomes da Costa, and Major 
Armando da Lama Ochoa, the first named becom- 
ing Piemier. The revolutionists declared that 
they merely wished to set up a nioie democratic 
foini of goveiimient and to rid the country «f 
professional politicians. Friction speedily devel- 
oped, howevei, and on June 17, General da Costa 
enteied Lisbon in triiimpli at the head of the 
army, compelled Cabocadas and his adherents to 
resign, and by an official decree of Juno 27 in- 
stalled himself as supreme ruler; but minister- 
ial disjnites coupled with widespread dissatisfac- 
tion ill the army because of his failure to carry 
out his announced programme of reform led to 
the speedy downfall of da Costa. On July 9, he 
was arrested by a former colleague. General An- 
tonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, who now seized 


power and organized a new cabinet with himself 
as Premier. General da Costa was sent into 
temporal y exile, but some months later was 
made a Marshal of Portugal and eventually al- 
lowed to return. On Nov. 29, 1926, Carmona 
extra-legally assumed the Presidency. Karly in 

1927, most of the factions opposed to the dicta- 
torship issued a manifesto to the foreign legations 
stating that when they came into power they 
would not recognize any foi eign loans contracted 
by General Caimona’s guvei iimeiit. Carmona 
pioiiiptly took steps in reprisal which helped jire- 
cipitate a foimidable military revolt under Gen- 
eial Souza Diaz. Violent fighting took jilace at 
Oporto and Lisbon with heavy casualties, but by 
drastic measiiies the (4overnment crushed the in- 
surgents and restored “law and order.” In Au- 
gust, 1927, Carmona disjdaycd peisonal couiage 
in foiling an armed attack when seveial ofliceis 
invaded his home during a cabinet meeting to de- 
mand that the Go vein men t resign. 

In the face of sonic bitter ciiticism, a presi- 
dential “election” was arianged fur Mai. 25, 

1928, to legalize the provisional regime ol the 
dictator. Regulations weie pi omulgated to en- 
sure a satisfactory outcome, and, as predicted, 
(leiieral Carmona, the only candidate, was elected. 
The cabinet was then reconstituted with Col. 
Vincente Fioitas as Prime Minister and with 
some changes held ollice until July, 1929. Parli- 
ament had ceased to exist. Meanwhile, the 
League of Nations had been requested to sponsor 
a $60,900,000 Joan for the financial 1 chabilitatioii 
of Portugal, but alter an investigation (begin- 
ning Febiuaiy, 1928) it jiroposed conditions 
which the Poitiigiieso goxcinmeiit felt unable to 
accept and the piu]ect fell through. During 
1929 there was sumexxhat widespread eonifdaint 
about 1)111 densome taxation, but the Carmona 
regime appeared to be faiily liimly iiitienched. 
The national budget showed a suipliis of $400,000 
accoidiiig to the dictatorship and proxisioii was 
being made foi continued improxcnient of public 
works. Portugal’s wai debt to Gieat Biitam 
had been funded by an agi cement negotiated in 
Decembei, 1926. 

PORTXJGTJESE EAST AFRICA, or Mozam- 
iiKilTE. A J’ortngucse colony on tlie cast coast 
of Africa with an aica of 428,1.32 squaie miles 
and an estimated population of 3,657,008. In 
1919 the Su])ieme Council awarded the province 
an area of 400 square miles, foimcrly part of 
German East Afiica, known as the Kionga tri- 
angle. Cajntal of Piovince of Mozambique, Lou- 
reii^o Maiques, had a jiopulntion of 37,301, Dec. 
29, 1927. Sugar, coconut palm, and sisal areas 
have increased, particularly in the districts con- 
trolled by the Mozambique Company. Other prod- 
ucts ai e rubber, ivory, wax, and various ores. The 
trade figures for 1913 and 1927 were, in escudos: 
imports, 12,678,000 and 67,260,765; exports, 
5,346,000 and 56,905,087. Most of the transit 
tiade was handled thiough the port of I^uren^'o 
Maiques, at which 774 vessels of 3,693,320 tons 
entered in 1927. Tn 1913-14, the budget bal- 
anced at 5,878,598 escudos; in 1928-29, 322,483,- 
961 escudos, estimated. (One escudo = $1.08 at 
par.) After 1913, the railway building was ac- 
tive due to the interest manifested by the Brit- 
ish South African provinces because of their 
desire to utilize the Territory’s ports. Some 
160 miles along the route from Delagoa Bay 
to Inhambane were completed; a line 156 
miles long from Beira to the Zambezi was 
opened for traffic in 1922. The position of 
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Portuguese East Africa became increasingly im- 
portant after 1909, because the province served as 
the nearest outlet for the British South African 
products to the sea. Delagoa Bay in particular, 
being 100 miles nearer to Johannesburg than 
Durban, was favored, and the commercial facili- 
ties and social amenities of its city, Louren^o 
Marques, showed continual improvement. Coal- 
bunkering plants were elected, as well as large 
wharves and docks. Through Delagoa Bay went 
much of the Transvaal’s coal, copper, tin, as- 
bestos, and maize. Shipping after 1914 was 
mainly in British and Portuguese hands This 
economic relationship between the piovince and 
the British colonies accounted for the attention 
which Portuguese East Africa has received from 
the home administration. The natives weie sub- 
jugated and turbulent aieas pacified, and Portu- 
guese capital was invited to aid in the province’s 
exploitation. The result of the War put an end 
to the attempts of the (Jerman-controlled Nyasa 
Company to dominate the province. (Jieat Brit- 
ain, of course, then became the paramount factor. 

Due to active and developing trade and their 
close propinquity, difTerences developed between 
Mozambique and the Union of South Afiica. Eor 
a number of years, the two countries lived under 
a modus invcndi which it was desired to replace 
by a definite commercial treaty. The undei ly- 
ing questions concerned the Ix>uren<,‘o Marques 
PailAvay, the employment of Mozambique natives 
in the Rand Mines, and commercial relations gen- 
erally. Ill 1927 it was announced that negotia- 
tions which had been under way had broken down 
and notice was given that on June 1, 1928, the 
labor agreement was to be terminated by Portu- 
guese p]ast Africa. On May 13, 1928, however, 
an agreement was reached and later in the year 
a draft convention was signed at Lisbon. This 
w^as followed by a final agreement signed at Pre- 
toria on Sept. 11, 1928, dealing with the question 
of recruiting native labor for the mines, regulat- 
ing customs, dues, and charges on shipments 
through Louren^o Marques, and stipulating the 
portion of tonnage to be assured to that port by 
the (jiovernment of the Union of South Africa. 

PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. See An- 
gola. 

POSEN. See Poland 

POSITION INDICATOR. See Electric Mo- 
tors IN Industry 

POST'GATE, John Perctval (1853-1926). 
An English classical scholar (see VoL. XIX), 
professor of Latin at Liverpool University 
(1909-20), then professor emeritus. He served 
as president of the Philological Society (1922- 
25) and of the Classical Association (1924-2.5), 
and was a fellow of the Biitish Academy. 
Besides numerous articles in journals, he wrote 
Lucan, book vrri, text and commentary (1917) ; 
New Lai in Primer (1918); critical edition of 
Ph<xdrus* Fables (1922); Translation and 
Translations (1922); Prosodta Latwa (1923); 
and (lUidc to Oreek Accentuation (1924). 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM. See Painting and 
SCILPTUKE 

POTASH. See Ferttuzers. 

POTATOES. The average annual production 
of potatoes in the United States, 1919-28, was 

392.219.000 bushels. The largest planting, 

4.384.000 acres, was harvested in 1917 ; and the 
largest yield, 462,943,000 bushels, was secured 
in 1928. Beginning with 1914, potato culture 
increased in the northern Mississippi Valley, 
especially in Minnesota and North Dakota; and 


several localities, particularly in western Ne- 
braska, Idaho, and Colorado, became prominent 
in the production of the crop. Latterly, the 
production of early potatoes, marketed about 
May 1, has become an important enterprise in 
Florida. The growing of certified potatoes for 
seed also became an established industry, with 
an increa.sing annual production of such pota- 
toes in a number of States and in Canada. In 

1924 the production in the United States was 
7,474,637 bushels, the highest on record. Cer- 
tified potatoes are grown and inspected under 
rules and regulations for eligibility to cer- 
tification. The requirements generally are 
freedom from varietal mixtures, confoimity of 
tubers to the accepted type for the variety m 
shape, color, size, and ebaracteristie markings; 
a fair degree of uniformity in size, and freedom 
from disease. Dm ing the World War, limited 
supplies and unsettled conditions led to the 
subjection of the international trade m potatoes 
to governmental legulation in iiiaii> countries. 
In the United States, all large potato dealers 
were under license to the Food Adrninistiation, 
and standaid grades rocoinincndcd by the Food 
Administration and the Department of Agri- 
culture were presciibed fioni Jan. 31 to l5ec. 
10, 1918. Use of the giadi's jnoved so satis- 
factory that it was continued voliiiitanI> , and 
many States latei jiassed laws estaiilishing 
these or very similar guides as their oflieial 
standards. As levised and effective June 30, 
1927, the United States grades for potatoes 
compi ise U. S. Fancy, U. S No 1 , U. S. No 2. 
These ratings are based on size, shape, uni- 
formity, and the geneial absenee of defective 
stock. In 1921 and 1922, low prices and liigh 
freight rates lediiced shipments fioin many 
sections pioducmg potatoes commercially, and 
these conditions added materially to the finan- 
cial distress which befell farmers in the years 
following the War. 

The potato diseases known as hopiiciburn 
(or tipburn), spindling sprout, late blight, and 
mosaic are among the most injurious. Hop- 
perbuin, spread by the potato leaf hopi>er, is 
a blighting and diyiiig up of the leaves during 
hot and diy seasons, spindling sprout is a 
production of weak and threadlike spiouts; 
late blight is a total bligliting of the sterns and 
leaves during the later period of giowtli, and 
mosaic, long known in Europe, is a disease 
showing mottling of the leaflets with patches 
of light green. Tlie introduction of the Colo- 
rado ])otato beetle, reported from France and 
Belgium, was regaided as resulting from war- 
time iiitercouise Consult William Stuait, 
The Potato: Its Culture, Uses, Hist or if, and 
Classification (Philadelphia and London, 1923) ; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Yeaihook for 

1925 and 1927. 

POUND, Ezra (1885- ). An English 

poet and translator who was born in the 
United States (see Vol. XJX) and was a fol- 
lower of Confucius and Ovid. As literary ex- 
ecutor for Ernest Fenollosa, he worked on 
Chinese and Japanese poetry, and on the 
Noh drama of Japan. He was London editor 
of The Little Remew (1917-19) lie wrote the 
music of an opera, Lc Testament, which had a 
partial pcrfornianoe in Paris in 1926. Uis 
later poems were Lustra and Other Poems 
(1917); Quia Pauper Amavi (1919); Umbra, 
a collection of early poems (1920); Hugh 
Relwyn Mauherley (1920); and Selected Poems 
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(1928). His later prose works included Gaudier 
Hrzpska ( 1916) ; Pavannes and Dtvtaions ( 1918) ; 
Tnstigatione (1920); Indi^reiiwift (1923); and 
The Ta H 10 , Ameiican version (1928). He 
lianslated Certain Nohle Plays of Japan, from 
the Fenollosa manuscripts (1910); Noh, or Ac- 
complishment (1917); Twelve Dialogues of 
Fontanellc (1917); and edited a Catholic An- 
thology (1916) ; and the Letters of John Butler 
Yeats (1917). 

POUND, Roscoe (1870- ). An American 

lawyer and educator (see Vol. XIX) From 
1913 he was Carter professor of junspi udence 
and from 1916, dean of the law school at Har- 
vard University. He was one of the 10 mem- 
bers of the National Law Kn for cement Commis- 
sion appointed by President Hoover May 20, 1929, 
and was granted a leave of absence from Har- 
vard to pursue this work. He wiote Lednres on 
the Philosophy of Free Masonry (1915); The 
Bpirit of the Common Law (1921); Criminal 
Justice in the American City (1922); Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Law (1922); In- 
terpretation of Legal llistory (1923), Law and 
Morals (1924-26). 

POWDER, Smokeless. See Explosives. 

POWELL, E. Alexander (1879- ). An 

American author and wai correspondent, horn at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and educated at Syracuse Uni- 
veisity and Oberliu College. During the Woild 
War, he was correspondent for daily papers in 
New Yoik and London and for ScribneFs Maga- 
zine, and served with distinction 111 the Army 
Ills hooks include; The Last Frontier (1912); 
(icntlemcn Pavers (1913) ; Fighting in Flanders 
(1914) ; Italy at War (1917) ; The Army Behind 
the Army (1919) ; The New Frontier of Free- 
dom (1920) ; Aifia at the Crossroads (1922) ; By 
Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne (1923); 
The Struggle for Pown- in Moslem Asia (1923) ; 
Beyond the Utmost Purple Pim (1925); The 
Map That Is Half (mrollcd (1925) ; In Barhary 
(1926); A Virginia Pilgrimage (1927); Bm- 
hattled Borders (1928). 

POWELL, John (1882- ). An Ameri- 

can pianist and composer, born at llichmond, 
Va , and educated m music in Vienna, where he 
studied from 1902 to 1907 with Leschetizky 
(j)iano) and Naviatil (composition). After his 
pianistic debut in Berlin (1908), he played in 
Vienna, London, and Pans. In 1912 he returned 
to his native country and made his American 
d4hut in New York. He later made fiequent 
appearances, chiefly as interpietcr of his own 
works. While his compositions have titles sug- 
gesting classical forms, the contents and treat- 
ment are very free, so that the works give the 
impression of being improvised rather than logi- 
cally developed. For his thematic material, he 
made extensive use of Negro melodies harmon- 
ized in the most modern fashion. Ills works 
comprise a concerto for piano and orchestra; a 
violin concerto; an overture. In Old Virginia; 
Papsodie N^gre, for ])iano and orchestra; and a 
string quartet His piano works, almost exclus- 
ively in cyclical forms, include four sonatas 
Virginianesque, Psyohologtquc, Nohle, Teuton- 
iea, and two suites. In the South and At the 
Fair 

POWER, Frederick Bei.dino (1853-1927). 
An American chemist, born at Hudson, N. Y., 
and educated at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and in Strassburg. During 1880-83 
he had charge of the chemical laboratories of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and during 


1883-92 was professor of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry and materia iriedica at the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1916 he was given charge of the 
phytochemical laboratory of the Chemical Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
His original researches were in connection with 
phytochemistry and with essential and fatty oils, 
especially the development of chaulmoogra oil 
as a remedy for leprosy. In addition to writ- 
ing many scientific papeis, he was associated 
with F. Hoffman in the publication of the 
Manual of Chemical Analysis (1883). 

POWER PLANTS. The inijiortance of power 
as a factoi 111 American industiy is shown by the 
fact that in 1869 there was einployed only 1 14 
horse power per wage earner. By 1889 this had 
increased to 14; in 1919 it was 3 24 and in 
1928 it had 1 cached 4 7 hoise power, an increase of 
45 per cent dining the last nine >ears Approxi- 
mately thiee-fourths of the raacliinery in Ameii- 
can mills and factoi les is now motor-di iven. 
These figuies represent nearly twice the poi\ei 
j)er worker in Ureat Britian, over three times 
that in France, eight times that in Jajian, and 
thirty times that m China 

According to the Industrial Census of the 
United States of 1927, the total installed primary 
horse powei emjiloyed in manufacturing is over 
39,000,000 Of this, over 18,000,000 hoi sc power 
18 supplied by central stations and the reniaindor 
privately geneiated The difference between this 
and the total ceiitial station capacity ie]>Tesenta 
that used for noniiidiisti lal purposes To this 
should be added between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
horse power installed in noniiidusti nil buildings 
Since 1914 central station po\\er has increased at 
a much greater rate than jirivate generating 
plants, growth among the latter now being con- 
fined mostly to the laigei plants and those in 
industries requiring exliaust steam foi ])iocess 
uses. At present, many of the ])mate plants 
are going to relatively high steam piessuies ol 
around 400 pounds, a few have gone to 800 1000 
pounds, and one to 1800 pounds There is also 
a trend among many of the laigei plants to 
purchase ])art of their ])ower and geiuTate pait 
to the extent of balancing pr(K*ess-Mteam de 
mauds. Interchange ot jiowei between centra, 
stations and large industrial plants has likewise 
gained headway in many sections 

The total installed cajiacity of central sta- 
tions in the ITnited States at the end of 1928 
was oicr 31,000,000 kilowatts (42,000,000 horse 
power), rejiresenting an investment in jilants 
and equipment of approvimately $10,000,009,000. 
In 1928 there were generated over 88,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of which over 40 per cent was 
supplied by water power and the remainder 
mostly by steam. Internal-combustion engines 
accounted for only a very small pait of central 
station powH'r. 

Despite increased costs in nearly every lino 
since the World War, electric rates have steadily 
declined. This has been made jiossible through 
increased eflicieiicies in the ])roduction of electric- 
ity. In 1919 the average consumption of coal per 
kilowatt-hour was 3 2 pounds, and by 1928 this 
had been reduced to 1.7 pounds, with several in- 
dividual plants doing better than a kilowatt- 
hour on a pound of coal. Extensive kiterconnec- 
tions of power systems have made possible 
further operating economies and reduced the in- 
vestment tied up in reserve capacity. 

The accompanying table showing prime mover 
capacity of central stations was based on research 
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PRIME MOVER CAPACITY OP CENTRAL 
STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prime Mover Hydro electric Fuel-plant 
Capacity as Prime Movers, Prune Movers, 
of Jan. 1, h p. h p. h.p. 


Year 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
1926 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 

1927 
1028 
1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 
1024 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Unitsd States 
22,023,000 6,251,000 


23.471.000 

25.114.000 

28.511.000 

33.658.000 

36.406.000 

39.569.000 

42.857.000 


6.742.000 

7.236.000 

8.267.000 

9.267.000 

9.960.000 

10.538.000 

12.060.000 


New England States 

2.279.000 590,000 

2.308.000 607,000 

2.466.000 642,000 

2.652.000 652,000 

2.873.000 729,000 

3.204.000 779,000 

3.366.000 778,000 

3.634.000 935,000 
Middle Atlantic States 


6.649.000 

6.816.000 

7.021.000 

7.728.000 

9.349.000 

9.972.000 

10.670.000 

11.113.000 


1,182,000 

1.287.000 

1.398.000 

1.603.000 

1.673.000 

1.757.000 

1.811.000 
1,867,000 


East North Central States 

4.615.000 552,000 

4.786.000 589,000 

6.193.000 619,000 

6.100.000 654,000 

7.461.000 765,000 

8.218.000 770,000 

8.740.000 807,000 

9.357.000 863,000 
West North Central States 


1.718.000 

1.798.000 

1.912.000 

2.047.000 

2.498.000 

2.593.000 

2.762.000 

2.947.000 


361.000 

364.000 

373.000 

408.000 

425.000 

436.000 

445.000 

452.000 


South Atlantic States 


2.298.000 

2.861.000 

3.159.000 

3.829.000 

4.025.000 

4.441.000 

4.884.000 

6.438.000 
East South 

659.000 

745.000 

889.000 

1.047.000 

1.386.000 

1.526.000 

1.662.000 

1.978.000 
West South 

694.000 

701.000 

728.000 

936.000 

1 . 102.000 

1.232.000 

1.462.000 

1.629.000 


803.000 

912.000 

998.000 

1.351.000 

1.463.000 

1.600.000 

1.727.000 

2.198.000 
Central States 

232.000 

271.000 

321.000 

445.000 

728.000 

864.000 

963.000 
1,192,000 

Central States 
13,000 
13,000 

13.000 

27.000 

29.000 

29.000 

41.000 

75.000 


Mountain States 


1.030.000 

1.048.000 

1.086.000 
1,160,000 
1,262,000 

1.333.000 

1.481.000 

1.527.000 
Pacific 

2.181.000 

2.408.000 

2.660.000 

3.012.000 

3.603.000 

3.885.000 

4.552.000 
5 234,000 


807.000 

821.000 

852.000 

903.000 

960.000 

1,011,000 

1.096.000 
1 129,000 
States 

1.711.000 

1.878.000 

2 . 020.000 

2.224.000 

2.636.000 

2.714.000 

2.870.000 

3.339.000 


15.772.000 

16.729.000 

17.878.000 

20.244.000 

24.291.000 

26.446.000 

29.031.000 

30.807.000 

1.689.000 

1.701.000 

1.824.000 

2 , 000,000 

2.144.000 

2.425.000 

2.578.000 

2.699.000 

6.467.000 

6.629.000 

6.623.000 

6.125.000 

7.676.000 

8.215.000 

8.859.000 

9.246.000 

4.063.000 

4.197.000 

4.574.000 

5.446.000 

6.706.000 

7.448.000 

7.933.000 

8.494.000 

1.357.000 

1.434.000 

1.539.000 

1.639.000 

2.073.000 

2.157.000 

2.317.000 

2.495.000 

1.495.000 

1.949.000 

2.161.000 

2.478.000 

2.562.000 

2.841.000 

3.157.000 

3.240.000 


427.000 

474.000 

568.000 

602.000 

657.000 

664.000 

699.000 

786.000 

581.000 

688.000 

715.000 

909.000 

1.073.000 

1.203.000 

1.421.000 

1.554.000 

223.000 

227.000 

234.000 

257.000 

302.000 

322.000 

385.000 

398.000 

470.000 

630.000 

640.000 

788.000 

967.000 

1.171.000 

1.682.000 
1,895,000 


studies made by the Electrical World and data 
collected by the U. S. Geological Survey and 
U. S. Census Bureaia All figures as of Jan. 1, 
1929. Generating plants of electric light and 
power companies, electric railways. Bureau of 
Reclamation, and those manufacturing companies 
selling energy for public utility use are included. 

The trend in American central -station practice 
has been toward higher steam pressures, larger 
boiler and turbine units, and interconnection of 
systems. Among those responsible for the de- 
sign of the more recent stations, there are three 
groups, those favoring 400 pounds steam pressure, 
those who believe that 600 to 700 pounds repre- 
sent the most economical pressure and those 
favoring 1200 to 1400 pounds The newer sta- 
tions are about equally divided among these 
classes. There were in 1928 three 1200- to 1400- 
pound stations in operation (Edgar near Boston, 
lakeside at Milwaukee, and Northeast at Kansas 
City). Two more (one at Deepwater, N. J. 
and the other at Holland, N. J. ) were nearing 
completion, and a sixth, at San Francisco, was 
under construction. 

In the industrial-plant field, steam pressures 
of 400 pounds are common, a few are operating 
at 600 pounds, one at 1000 pounds and one, the 
Philip Carey plant, Cincinnati, will employ 
1 800 pounds pressure Single-boiler units are 
now in operation that supply regularly over 
600,000 pounds of steam per hour and others 
are on order capable of supplying 850,000 pounds 
of steam per hour. Several turbine units of 
160,000-kilowatt capacity have recently been 
installed and one of 200,000 kilowatts will soon 
he in operation. 

While advancement in Europe has been slower 
from the standpoint of electricity supply, many 
countries arc now devoting much attention to 
better utilization of fuels, higher efficiencies, and 
adequate supply with a realization that more 
power in industry is the key to national prosper- 
ity and better conditions. Individually, several 
countries, notably Germany, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland, have made many advances in power gener- 
ation, especially in the utilization of higher steam 
pressure, higher temperatures, and the develop- 
ment of materials to meet the demands of these 
new conditions. Italy, having no native coal, has 
set out to develop her water powers on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

European conditions in general are not con- 
ducive to such large systems and stations as in 
the United States, hence, the generating units 
are of smaller capacity An exception to this 
is to be found in the Klingenburg Station near 
Berlin, winch is designed for an ultimate ca])acity 
of over 500,000 kilowatts and now has three tur- 
bines of 80,000 kilowatts. Germany has also 
gone in strongly for high steam pressures. A 
number of plants (mostly of smaller capaeity) 
are operating at over 80() pounds and there are 
two Benson boilers in service at 3200 pounds per 
square inch. Steam is reduced to 2400 pounds, 
super-heated to 840° F., and used for process 
after passing through a steam turbine. 

Europe has lead the United States in higher 
steam temperatures with a number of plants oper- 
ating at over 800° F., although there are signs of 
higher temperatures in American practice. See 
Electbio Power Stations and Generating 
Apparatus; Water Power; Steam Turbines. 

FRAGITE, prag. The capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The population at the census of 1921 
was 076,657. On Jan. 1, 1922, Greater Prague 
was created by the incorporation of 38 sur- 
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rounding townships. The city was divided into 
13 administrative districts and 19 divisions. 
The population was increased to approximately 
750,000. 

The municipal government of Prague is in the 
hands of a mayor, communal assembly, com- 
munal council, the committees, particularly the 
finance committee, and a communal board of 
magistrates. The communal assembly, consist- 
ing of 100 members, passes on all the more im- 
portant matters concerning the commune; while 
the communal council, consisting of 24 members, 
conducts the administration. The mayor, who 
is elected by the assembly from their number, 
presides over both bodies, prepares and carries 
into effect their resolutions, represents the com- 
mune in its dealings with outside bodies, and 
with two members of the communal council 
forms the communal board of magistrates. The 
mayor’s appointment is confirmed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He is assisted by three 
dejmty mayors. The seat of the local govern- 
ment IS Municipal House, erected . between 1903 
and 1911 on the site of a one-time ro>al palace. 
It contains magnificent halls filled with sculp- 
ture and paintings by Czech artists. The larg- 
est one, the Smetana Hall, is used for concerts 
and was the place of assembly of the National 
Committee which in October, 1918, proclaimed 
Czechoslovakia an independent state. 

{Since 1918 the Castle of Prague has been the 
lesidence of the President of the Republic and the 
seat of different departments, such as the civil 
and military. Numerous excavations which have 
been made in the eourtyai ds of the Castle, under 
the direction of the Archaeological Institute of 
Prague, give an interesting liistoiy of the suc- 
cessive periods of its construction. There also 
have been discovered remnants of fortifications 
dating from the early Middle Ages, two Roman 
towels of the twelfth century, in the centre of 
the third courtyard a Roman church of unknown 
date, a connecting passage to the Cathedral of 
St. Vitus with a Roman crypt, and at the deep- 
est level, Roman wooden buildings which date 
from the ninth century. Other dejiartments of 
the (lovernraent aie housed in famous buildings. 
The Thun Palace, in which the dethronement of 
the Hou.se of Hapshurg was proclaimed in No- 
A ember, 1918, has been occupied since 1919 by the 
Senate of the Czechoslovak Republic. The Min- 
istry of Foieign Affairs is housed lu the C^rnin 
Palaeo, which is the largest in Prague, and the 
Ministry of Finance in the former monastery 
connected with the Church of St. Joseph The 
meetings of the Bohemian Diet, established in ac- 
cordance with the administrative reforms of 
1927, were to be held in the seventeenth-century 
building, formerly occupied by the Jesuit College, 
during the construction of the new Parliament 
Building. 

The Cathedral of St. Vitus, which had been 
in the process of construction for nearly 600 
years, was completed in October, 1929. In 1928 
the Royal Crypt, in which are buried such fa- 
mous rulers as Emperor Charles IV, King 
George of Podebrady, and Emperor Rudolph II, 
was opened. Round the crypt are remnants of 
the Roman building of the church dating from 
the twelfth century. In front of the former 
presbytery of the Cathedral, a monolith was 
erected in 1928 to commemorate the valor of 
Czechoslovakia’s Unknown Soldier. A bronze 
statue of Woodrow Wilson also was erected the 
same year, in front of the Wilson Station, by 


Czechs living in the United States, as a mark of 
gratitude for the American President’s sympathy 
in Czechoslovakia’s fight for freedom. In 1926, 
610 years after his death, a monument was 
erected to John Huss, and a Museum of the 
Czech Reformation, with special emphasis on the 
Hussite movement, was housed in the former 
Summer Palace. The Nunnery of the Blessed 
Agnes, founded in the thirteenth century, is to be 
entirely restored and used as a lapidarium or 
municipal museum, and in the Nostitz Garden 
there is to be erected the new State Art Gallery 
in which will be housed Prague’s public col- 
lections of pictures, statues, and graphic art 
productions. The Museum of the Czechoslovak 
Legions was erected in 1928 at the foot of the 
ZiSSkov Hill, and it is the intention of the author- 
ities to erect on the summit a statue of the cele- 
brated Hussite commander, Jan Zi^.ka, and a 
monument to commemorate the legion air ea who 
lost their lives during the World War. 

PBAJADHIPOK, King of Siam (1893- 
). He was born at Bangkok, the son of 
King Rama V ( Paramindr Maha Chulalong- 
korn), and succeeded to the throne following the 
death of his brother, King Rama VT, on October 
26, 1926. He was crowned Feb. 25, 1926, and 
immediately inaugurated a policy of economic 
and commercial development of the country along 
modern lines. Prajadhipok has strengthened the 
position of his country and of himself as an inde- 
pendent Oriental monarch by recently concluded 
treaties of fnendship and commerce with the 
leading powers of Europe and with the United 
States. He married Rambai Barni. See Siam 

PBANDTL, Ludwig (1875- ). A Ger- 

man scientist in charge of experimental work 
on aerodynamics in the laboratory at Gottingen 
He published, with C. Wieselsbeigcr and Dr. A 
Betz, Ergchnissc dcr acrodynamtftchcn Versuchs- 
anntalf zu (lottxngcn, containing heietofore un- 
published results of experiments, homo con- 
ducted during the World \Vai, and some shortly 
after its termination. He is best known for the 
Techntsche fienchte included in his book. 

PBATELLA, Balilla (1880- ). An Ital- 

ian composer, born at Lugo. He was trained 
at the Liceo Rossini in Pesaro, taught at Cesena, 
and in 1910 became director of the Institute 
di Musica at Lugo. He was one of the most 
active of the extreme futurists, both as com- 
poser and writer. He was the first to formulate 
the musical cieed of the futurists, as early as 
1915. Ills writings are mainly attacks on estab- 
lished standards and institutions Ills composi- 
tions may serve as practical illustrations of his 
theories. He w'lote the opeias, Ltlta (Lugo, 
1913), La 8tna dt Yargoun (Bologna, 1919), 
UAvxaiore di Dro (Lugo, 1920), La Ntnna 
Nanna della Bambola (Milan. 1923), and Dono 
Primavcrile (Bologna, 1923); Romagna^ five 
poems for orchestra; La Guerra, three dances 
for orchestra; Inno a \%ta\ chamber music; and 
pieces for organ and for piano. 

PBATT, James Bissett (1876- ). An 

Ameiican professor of philosophy, born at El- 
mira, N. Y., and educated at Williams College 
and Harvard University. In 1905 he joined the 
faculty of Williams, where he has been professor 
of philosophy since 1913. He studied the native 
religions of India in 1913-14 and Buddhism in 
China, Japan, and Siam in 1923-24. With 
Santayana, Love joy, and others, he published 
Essays on Critical Realism (1920) His other 
writings are concerned largely with the philoa- 
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ophy of the religious life. They include: The 
Psychology of Religious Belief (1907); What 
Is Pragmatism? (1909); India and Its Faiths 
(1915) ; Democracy and Peace (1916) ; The Re- 
UgiouH Consciousness (1918) ; and Matter and 
Spirit (1922). 

PBATT INSTITUTE. A nonseotarian insti- 
tution for men and women in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
founded in 1887, comprising four schools: Fine 
and applied arts, household science and arts, 
science and technology, and library science The 
enrollment for 1923-24 was 3722, for 1928-29 it 
was 4614. The faculty was increased during the 
same period from 1 Cu members and approximately 
0,5 lecturers to 17,5 members and 79 special 
lecturers; the library from 109,008 volumes in 
1914 to 140,000 in 1928. President, Frederic B. 
Pratt, A M., L.L U. 

PBAY, James Sturgis (1871- ). An 

Aiiieiican landscape architect. During 190.5-14 
he was assistant professoi of landscape architec- 
ture, and fiom 1914, Charles Eliot professor, at 
Hal yard University, and from 1908 to 1928, 
chairniaii of the school of landscape architec- 
ture. From 191,5 to 1920, he was Harvaid ad- 
viser to the Cambridge Planning Board, mean- 
while acting (1917) as city -id a nn mg expert in 
laying out various aimy cantonments, and plan- 
ning (1918) United States government towns 
for munition workeis. He was founder and in 
1920-21 chan man of the National Confeience 
on Constiuctioii in Landscape Architecture 
He was special lecturer at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tecbnolog;yS 1922-27, and author of 
City Planning, with ILimball (1913). 

PREHISTORIC RACES OF MAN, Roc 
Man, Prehistoric Races of; Anthropology. 

PREHISTORY. See Antiiropoi^gy 

PREKINUERGARTEN SCHOOLS. See 
Education in the Ignited States. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. The Piesby- 
tcrian Cbuich comiinses nine branches, as fol- 
lows* Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (South) ; Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church; United Presbyterian Church; Colored 
Cumberland Piesbytorian Church; Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod; Reformed Presby- 
terian Cliurrfi S.>riod; Reformed Presliyterian 
Church, Ceiieral Synod, and Associate Synod of 
North America. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches represent those features of the Ref- 
ormation which were emphasized by Calvin and 
Zwingli 

As a whole, the vaiious branches of the Pies- 
hytcrian Church showed marked growth in the 
years between 1924 and 1929. The total num- 
ber of members, in full communion and good 
standing, in the United States inei eased fiom 
2,948,140 in 1922 to 3,292,610 in 1928. The 
niemhers and adherents of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed cliurclies throughout the world, all 
lioldiiig the Presbyterian system and organized 
in a World Alliance for purposes of fellowship 
and eoojieTation, iiici eased during the period 
from 41,000,000 to 49,763,940, exclusive of more 
than .5,000,000 Reformed Lutlieians 

111 the Liiited States, the largest of the Presby- 
terian churches is the Presbyterian Church in the 
Unitt'd States of America. Its membership in- 
creased from 1,4.58,08.5 in 1914 to 2,004,467 com- 
municants in 1929, and the number of Sunday- 
school scholars fiom 1,318,028 to 1,. 59.5,313 The 
number of churches dropped from 10,130 to 9301, 
and the number of ministers was inci eased from 


9536 to 9966. Contributions in 1914 totaled $27,- 
681,970, and in 1929, $65,113,110. Of the total 
for 1914, $2,401,972 was contributed for home 
missions, .$1,562,800 for foreign missions, $891,- 
654 for education, and $19,771,059 for general 
congregational expenses, and of the 1929 total, 
.$4,404,123 was contributed for home missions, 
.$3,806,946 for foreign missions, $926,000 for edu- 
cation, and $49,460,686 for congregational ex- 
penses 

The Presbyterian CJhurch maintained 11 theo- 
logical seminaries in 1914 and 13 in 1929. The 
repoits of the Board of Foieign Missions showed 
a decrease between 1914 and 1928 from 27 to 
26 foreign missions, and from 166 to 156 sta- 
tions, but an inciease from 1428 to 1527 missioii- 
aiies, fiom 6856 to 8803 native helpers, from 
1027 to 1385 fully organized chinches, and from 
178,209 to 196,781 communicants. The numhei 
of mission-school students increased from 78,733 
to 105,635, and the riuniher of Sunday-school 
scholars, fiom 232,321 to 305,088, and the num- 
ber of hospitals and dispensaries, from 175 to 
210 . 

Tile administration of the church is through 
the ollice of the Clencral Assembly, the Rev. I^wis 
Seymoui Mudge, DD, LL D., chief ^letiiianciit 
exccutne olliccu, with dcpai tiiieiits of administia- 
tioii, publicity, vacancy and supply, church co- 
opoiatioii and union, and historical research and 
conser\atioii; the Geiicial Council; and four 
hoards as follows National Missions and For- 
eign Missions, both at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Christian Kdiicatiou and Pensions, both 
at Witherspoon Building, Phiiadelphia. 

The Presbyterian Cliuicli in the United States 
has always maintained a place of outstanding 
leadersJiip in all movements toward the leunioii 
of Christendom and has laid sjiecial emphasis 
upon the ultimate oiganic union of all of the 
Refoimed cliuiches in America liolding the Pres- 
hytenan system of govei iiment. Looking to this 
end, union was achieved iii 1906 with the Ciuii- 
beiland Presbyterian ('huich, and in 1920 with 
the Welsh Calviiiistic Chinch Negotiations 
weie in progress during 1929 for union with tlie 
United Piesbyteriaii Church and with tlie i?e- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America, lii 1929 
overtures by the Methodist Episcopal Chinch 
looking toward organic union weie also under 
consideration. 

The Presbyterian Cliurch in the United States 
(South), often called the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, became a distinct denomination in 1861. 
It increased its memhersliip of communicants in 
go(Kl standing from 310,612 in 1914 to 444,657 in 
1928, its churches from 3430 to 3.596, and the 
number of its ministers from 1819 to 2342. Its 
theological seminaries numbered four in 1915, 
and five m 1928. 

See also Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
and Unitfj) Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 

PROVOST, prft'vd' ( Eugene ) Marcel (1862- 
) A French novelist (see Vol. XIX) who 
was literary editor of the Revue de France. 
His later works include Monsieur et Madame 
Moloch; L*adjutant Benoit^ translated into Eng- 
lish as Benoit Castain (1916); D*un poste de 
commandement, a play produced in 1918; La 
nuit finira (2 vols., 1920) ; Mon cher Tommy 
(1920); Le dommo jaune (1921); Les Don 
Juanes (1922) ; IJart d*apprendre (1922) ; 
Nouvelles letters a Frangotse (1924); and Sa 
maitresse et moi (1925). 
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PBICES. Changes in price levels, in distinc- 
tion from changes in the cost of living, are 
measured customarily from differences in whole- 
sale prices of certain commodities. The com- 
modities usually selected are those which have 
been available in the markets in uniform grade 
for some period of time and seem likely to con- 
tinue to be so available in the future. In the 
United States, the more important index num- 
bers for wholesale prices are those of the U. S. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD INDEX NUMBER 


Separated into Controlled and Uncontrolled Prices 
(Average Prices, July, 1913, to June, 1914 — 100) 



Controlled 

Uncontrolled 

All com- 


prieett 

prices 

modities 


(573 com- 

(793 com- 

(1366 com- 


modities) 

modities) 

modities) 

1913 Year 

100 

102 

101 

1914 Year 

100 

97 

99 

1915 Year 

102 

102 

102 

1916 Year 

125 

124 

126 

1917 August 

204 

162 

187 

September 

205 

163 

186 

October 

198 

167 

182 

November 

200 

172 

183 

December 

193 

174 

182 

Your 

188 

156 

175 

1918 .January 

195 

178 

185 

February 

198 

180 

187 

March 

197 

182 

188 

April 

196 

187 

191 

May 

192 

180 

190 

June 

189 

191 

189 

Julj 

195 

194 

193 

August 

199 

196 

196 

September 

204 

199 

201 

0( tober 

201 

201 

201 

November 

200 

200 

200 

Year 

197 

191 

194 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Federal Reserve 
Board, The Annalist^ Bradstreet, Dun, and the 
somewhat different type of index number estab- 
lished by Prof. Irving Fisher. Price changes in 
Great Britain are shown by the index numbers 
of the British Board of Trade, The Economist^ 
and The Statist (Sauerbeck). For Canada, we 
have the index number of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; for Australia, that of the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics; for 
France, that of the Rtatistique G^n^rale; for 
Italy, that of Prof. Riccardo Bachi , for Japan, 
that of the Bank of Japan in Tokyo. Index num- 
bers of wholesale prices are available also in many 
other countries While there is always some va- 
riation in the amount of change shown by differ- 
ent index numbers in the same country, as well as 
by those for different countries, according to the 
kinds of commodities selected as the basis for the 
index number and the way in which the pi ices of 
these commodities bapjieii to be affected by cur- 
rent market conditions, there was a sui prising 
uniformity prior to tlie W’orld W"ar in the price 
trend shown by the indexes then available. Fol- 
lowing a woild-wide increase in prices over 
many years, a decrease in prices began about 
1873 ill all eountiies and continued until about 
189b An upwaid mo\"ement then began and 
was still 111 pi ogress 111 1914 

With the many and varied economic disturb- 
ances caused by the War, the accurate measure- 
ment of changes in price levels became increas- 
ingly difficult Prices of certain articles rose 
rapidly, others but slightly. Elaborate systems 
of price fixing were established in many coun- 
tries; fairly high prices were fixed in some in- 


INDEX NUMBERS OP WIIOIiESALE PRICES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1928 
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ties 

1890 

50 4 

55 5 

47 5 

57 8 

.18 1 

106 3 

46 5 

73 2 

49 9 

97 9 

56 2 

1891 

54 2 

54 8 

47.9 

64.6 

37 0 

92 2 

44 2 

74 0 

50 4 

94 3 

51 8 

1892 

49 5 

51 0 

47 2 

55 2 

34 8 

84 0 

41 7 

74 6 

48 1 

86 6 

52 2 

1893 

51 3 

54 7 

45 1 

54 1 

35 3 

76 8 

41 6 

72 7 

48.1 

89 0 

53 4 

1894 

44 6 

48 2 

43.0 

4p6 1 

34 3 

65 7 

39 8 

65.6 

45 3 

86 4 

47 9 

1895 

43 9 

47 3 

49 4 

44 3 

40 3 

70 4 

38 8 

64 7 

43 5 

88 9 

48 8 

1896 

39 6 

44 1 

45.2 

43 1 

39 5 

71 2 

38 9 

65 0 

43 4 

90 2 

46 5 

1897 

42 5 

45 5 

45 9 

42 9 

33 9 

65 0 

37.4 

70 9 

42 5 

92 5 

46 6 

1898 

44 9 

47 8 

48 3 

44 9 

34 5 

65 3 

39 6 

77.4 

44 0 

93 4 

48 5 

1899 

45 8 

47 7 

49 4 

47 7 

41 2 

100 0 

43 6 

81 1 

45 0 

97 4 

52 2 

1900 

50 5 

50.8 

49 4 

53 3 

46 3 

98 0 

46 2 

82 1 

48 9 

102 0 

56 1 

1901 

52 8 

50 5 

48.9 

48 1 

44 6 

93 r 

41 3 

84 2 

48.9 

93.4 

65 3 

1902 

58 4 

53 3 

50 8 

49 4 

51 8 

91 0 

45 3 

86 5 

49 2 

88 1 

58 9 

1903 

55 6 

52 0 

49 9 

52 8 

60.3 

90 2 

46 7 

84 1 

50 9 

98 9 

59 {> 

1904 

58.5 

54.0 

49.7 

52 9 

53 3 

79 9 

45 0 

84 1 

50 3 

109 5 

59 7 

1905 

66 4 

65 1 

63 9 

54 1 

49 6 

89 1 

48 1 

82 3 

49 7 

117 4 

60 1 

1906 

57 3 

53 4 

67 7 

58 7 

52 0 

102 4 

54 0 

76 8 

51 1 

115 3 

61 8 

1907 

62.2 

67.0 

68 0 

63 5 

54 4 

109 8 

56 8 

78 5 

55 0 

108 2 

65 2 

1908 

62 2 

58 7 

55 6 

54 8 

5.1 7 

86 .1 

52 0 

79 6 

51 6 

97 8 

62 9 

1909 

69 6 

62 6 

61 5 

56 5 

51 6 

84 5 

53 7 

79 9 

51 7 

129 6 

67 (> 

1910 

74 3 

64 9 

60 2 

58 4 

47 6 

85 2 

55 3 

82 0 

5t 0 

152 7 

70 4 

1911 

66 8 

62 0 

58 8 

55.5 

46 7 

80 8 

65 3 

81 6 

52 7 

108 G 

64 9 

1912 

72 6 

66.8 

64 5 

55 7 

51 4 

89 5 

55 9 

80 7 

53 0 

106 4 

69 1 

1913 

71 5 

64 2 

68 1 

67 3 

61 3 

90 8 

56 7 

80 2 

56 3 

93 1 

69 8 

1914 

71 2 

64 7 

70 9 

54 6 

66 6 

80 2 

52 7 

81 4 

56 8 

89 9 

68 1 

1915 

71.6 

66.4 

75 6 

54 1 

61 8 

86 3 

53 5 

112 0 

66 0 

86 9 

69 5 

1916 

84 4 

75.7 

93 4 

70 4 

74 •{ 

116 5 

67 6 

IGO 7 

61 4 

100 6 

85 5 

1917 

129 0 

104 5 

123 8 

98 7 

10.5 4 

150 6 

88 2 

165 0 

74 2 

122 1 

117 5 

1918 

148 0 

119 1 

125 7 

137 2 

109 2 

136 5 

98 6 

182 3 

93.3 

134 4 

131 3 

1919 

157.6 

129 5 

174 1 

135 3 

lot .1 

130 9 

115 6 

157 0 

105 9 

139 1 

138 6 

1920 

160.7 

137 4 

171 3 

164 8 

163 7 

1 49 4 

150 1 

164 7 

141.8 

167 5 

154 4 

1921 

88 4 

90 6 

109 2 

94 5 

96 8 

117 5 

97 4 

115 0 

113 0 

109 2 

97 6 

1922 

93.8 

87 6 

104 6 

100.2 

107 3 

102 9 

97 3 

100 3 

103 5 

92 8 

96.7 

1923 

98 6 

92 7 

104 2 

1113 

97 3 

109 3 

108 7 

101 1 

108 9 

99 7 

100 6 

1924 

100 0 

91 0 

101 5 

lOG 7 

92 0 

106 3 

102 3 

98 9 

104 9 

93 6 

98 1 

1925 

109 8 

100 2 

105 3 

108 3 

96 5 

103.2 

101.7 

101 8 

103 1 

109 0 

103 5 

1926 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

1927 

99.4 

96 5 

107 9 

96 7 

86 5 

98 2 

93 3 

96 6 

98 2 

89 9 

95 4 

1928 

105 9 

101 0 

121 7 

96 3 

82 8 

99 8 

93.7 

95 5 

97 4 

83 0 

97 7 
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stances to encourage production, and in other 
instances fairly low prices were fixed to check 
profiteering, both in connection with large sales 
to the Government and its allies, and in connec- 
tion with retail sales to consumers. The gen- 
eral effect of price control in the United States 
is illustrated by the accompanying table showing 
index numbers for a large number of commodities 
brought under official control between August, 
1917, and November, 1918, in comparison with 
other commodities left uncontrolled. 

In the European countries especially closely 
affected by the War, price control began much 
earlier than in the United States; a large num- 
ber of articles were usually covered, and all 
price rulings were carefully enforced. In all 
countries, however, whether or not there was 
price control, uniform tendencies were found in 
price trend, indicating the strength of the forces 
which control changes in price levels in all parts 
of the world. As between 1913 and 1914, al- 
most no change in price level was shown. A 
significant and continued increase beginning in 
1915 culminated about October, 1918. During 
the winter of 1918-19, there were slight and ir- 
regular fluctuations in prices, followed by a 
period of rapid increase, until the peak was fi- 
nally reached during the summer of 1920. 
Prices then fell even more rapidly during a year 
and up to 1924 remained relatively stationaiy 
with slight tendencies toward small increases in 
most countries, the exception being in the price 
indexes of countries with a depreciating paper 
currency. Following 1924, prices in the United 
States fluctuated within a narrow range The 
accompanying table, prepared by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, gives index figuies for 
wholesale prices, based on 1926. Some 550 com- 
modities weie used. 

Although, as has been indicated above, a pol- 
icy of price fixing was adopted during the War 
as a stimulus to production, theie was little 
tendency to continue this policy longer than 
necessary for war purposes. This has been true 
also with reference to price fixing as a means of 
])rotecting purchaseis from excessively high 
prices in relation to costs of production and 
distribution ; every effort was usually made to 
restore as rapidly as possible eailier conditions 
of price control through free and open competi- 
tion. The acute housing shortage in many 
countries necessitated the protection of tenants 
fioin rent increases until additional housing 
construction should have brought available sup- 
ply of houses into closer relation to acute de- 
mand for housing accommodations. See Agbi- 
(ULTiJBAL Credit; Finance and Banking; 

IlolISlNU. 

PRIESTLEY, John Boynton (1894- ). 

A British writer, whose chief fields were those of 
biography, essay, and critical review. He was 
born at Bradford, educated there and at Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge, and served in the army 
throughout the World War. Besides articles 
for magazines, his publications include B'l'tef Di- 
versions (1922) ; I For One (1923) ; Figures in 
Modem Literature (1924) ; The English Comio 
Characters (1925); Talking (1920); George 
Meredith (1920) and Thomas Love Peacock 
(1927) in the English Men of Letters Series; 
Adam in Moonshine (1927) ; Benighted (1927) ; 
Too Many People (1928); Apes and Angels 
(1928) ; English Humor (1928) ; Farthing Hall, 
with Hugh Walpole (1929) ; and The Good Com- 
panions, novel (2 vols., 1929). Some of the 


works that he edited were Tom Moore*s Diary 
(1924); Essayists Past and Present (1925); 
Fools and Philosophers: a Gallery of Comic. Fig- 
ures in English Literature ( 1925) ; and The Bod- 
ley Head Book of Verse (1926). 

PRIESTLY, Herbert Ingram (1875- ). 

An American historian, born at Fairfield, Mich., 
and educated at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He taught in California for several 
years and from 1901 to 1904 was a teacher and 
superintendent of schools in Luzon, P. I. Re- 
turning to the United States, he was superin- 
tendent of schools and teacher in California 
high schools until 1912, when he was appointed 
assistant curator of the Bancroft Library at 
the University of California. In 1920 he be- 
came libraiian and also associate professor of 
Mexican history at that university and in 1923 
full professor of the same subject. He wrote 
Josd de Galvez, Visitor-General of New Spam, 
J'iG5-7I (1916) ; The Mexican Nation, a History 
(1923); The Luna Papers (1927); The Neigh- 
bors of the English (1928) ; The Coming of the 
^Vhite Man, Vt92-lSJf9 (1929), and many arti- 
cles on Californian, Mexican, and Spanish-Amer- 
ican history. In 1918 he was awarded the second 
Loiibat Prize at Columbia University for the 
best work on the history of North America dur- 
ing the colonial peiiod. 

PRIMITIVE MAN. See ANTiiRoroLOQY. 

PRIMO DE RIVERA. See Rivera y Or- 
BANEJA, Miguel Primo de. 

PRINCE, John Dyneley (1868- ). An 

American diplomat (see VoL XTX). He re- 
signed as prolessor of Slavonic languages at 
Columbia in 1921 when he was appointed Min- 
ister to Denmai k. Since 1 926 he has been Minis- 
ter to Jugoslavia. He wrote Practical Grammar 
of the Lettish Language (1925). 

PRINCE, Morton (1854 -1929). An Amer- 
ican neurologist and psychologist born in Boston 
(see VoL. XIX). Dr. Pi nice was active in re- 
lief and other war activities following the en- 
trance of the United States into the World War 
and received numerous foreign decorations. He 
was made associate professor of abnoimal psy- 
chology at Harvard University in 1926. In ad- 
dition to his eailier woiks, he published numer- 
ous inonogMiphs on medical, psychological, and 
philoso])hical subjects and collaborated in a num- 
ber of medical volumes. See Psychology and 
Psychoanalysis. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. The smallest 
of the C^anadian provinces with an area of 2184 
square miles. In 1911 the population was 93,- 
728; in 1921 it had fallen to 88,615, or a decrease 
of 5.5 per cent. In 1929 the population was es- 
timated officially at 86,100. The rural popula- 
tion was still prepondeiaiit though it declined 
as a result of the migrations to the cities; 84 per 
cent of the population was rural in 1911, and 
78.5 per cent in 1921. Populations of the prin- 
cipal cities in 1921 were: Charlottetown, 12,347; 
Summerside, 3228. 

Industry and Trade. Of the total 1,397,990 
acres in the province, 1,216,483 acres are occu- 
pied as farms. Among the field crops, hay and 
clover, oats, potatoes, and wheat receive the most 
attention. Diversifi^ farming, however, is the 
rule, the abundance of fodder crops making the 
live-stock industry particularly important. To- 
tal value for farm products was $22,012,000 in 
1927. Fox breeding continues to be important 
and yielded over $3,000,000 in 1926, there being 
in this year 575 fur farms with land and build- 
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inga valued in excess of $1,000,000. The fish 
catch netted $1,367,807 for 1927, as compared 
with $1,379,905 in 1913. Lobsters make up three- 
fourths of the total and are canned in local es- 
tablishments. Manufacturing continues on a 
small scale. In 1927 the 291 establishments rep- 
resented a capital of $3,081,504 ($2,013,365 in 
1910), employed 2332 workers, and had a gross 
output valued at $4,493,628. Exports to foreign 
countries in 1928 amounted to $1,265,888; im- 
ports for consumption, to $1,734,583. In 1927 
there were 279 miles of railways. 

Government. Revenues for 1927 were $836,- 
748; in 1914 they were $525,5.5.5. Expenditures 
for 1914 and 1922 were $445,396 and $870,- 
427. The bonded indebtedness of the province in 
1927 was $1,933,000. Expenditures on education 
for 1913 were $261,641; for 1927, $4.58,477, of 
which $284,313 was governnient grants and $174,- 
164 local assessment. Women have been enfran- 
chised and given the right to stand for the pro- 
vincial assembly. Representation in (Canadian 
Parliament House of Commons, 4; Senate, 4. 

PRINCE OF WALES. See Edwakd Albebt 
Christian Ceorge Andrew Patrick David, 
Prince of Wales. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. A noiisec- 
tarian institution for men at Piineeton, N. J., 
founded in 1746. The enrollment increased from 
1641 in 1914 to 2453 in 1928, of whom 2226 were 
undcT graduates. In 1922 a limitation of num- 
bers to about 2000 undergraduates was adopted 
owing to lack of housing and teaching equipment 
for a larger registration. During the period, the 
productive funds of the university increased from 
.$5,399,150 to $17,743,840; the faculty from 207 
to 264 menibeis, and the library from 320,701 to 
611,000 volumes With the limitation of enroll- 
ment, a selective process was instituted by which 
admission was based not only on scholarship, but 
also on character As a continuation of the 
Reserve Oflicers Training Corps maintained dur- 
ing the war period, the Reserve Oflicers Training 
Corps in Field Artillery was instituted after the 
War, commissioning selected students, on gradua- 
tion, to seive as lescive officers in the United 
States Army The necessary reconstruction of 
the univeisity on a more substantial financial 
basis led at the close of the War to a campaign 
for increasing endowment and nearly .$10,000,000 
was collected The executive and administra- 
tive departments of the university also were 
reorganized with a view to better coordination. 
Faculty autonomy and sympathetic cooperation 
between the board of trustees and the faculty 
were developed All questions of academic policy 
were discussed in joint council through a con- 
ference committee; a plan for systematizing 
faculty appointments, salaries, promotions, re- 
tirement, and pension was in operation; the 
faculty had a voice in nominating its committees; 
representatives of the faculty sat with the 
trustees’ committee on honorary degrees; and 
the rights of the individual in case of dismissal 
were safeguarded. 

In 1925 the first Princeton Summer Art Insti- 
tute was held under the auspices of the Harvard- 
Princeton Fine Arts Club. In 1926, by the will 
of David Paton, the Egyptologist,’ his library of 
2900 volumes was left to the university and the 
Garret Collection of Arabic Manuscripts acquired 
500 items by purchase from the Baroody and 
Widgery collections. The psychological labora- 
tory, Eno Hall, the buildings of the artillery 
department, and several dormitories were 


completed. In 1927, $150,000 was given anony- 
mously to endow a chair m geography; the 
library received an endowment fiom Mrs. P. L. 
LeBrun for the development of the valuable 
Montaigne and Rabelais collections, and the 
private library of the late Charles Richard 
Williams, poet and scholar; $150,000 was used 
by Arthur Sachs of New York to establish the 
Arthur Sachs Foundation to finance Art StudieSf 
a publication issued jointly by the department of 
art and archaeology at Princeton and the division 
of fine arts at Harvaid. The Princeton Scientific 
Expedition in 1928 discovered in the Bighorn 
Basin of Wyoming valuable fossil material for 
the study of the mammalian fauna of the lower 
Eocene. 

Chiefly as a result of an endowment increase 
of $2,000,000 raised by the alumni, the scale of 
faculty salaries was raised 111 1928. The new 
lange is $6000 to $9000 for full professors, $4500 
to $5750 for associate professois, and $3000 to 
$4250 for assistant professors. Extensive build- 
ing operations were engaged in, including the 
Lockhart Dormitory, extensions to the Graduate 
College, the gymnasium, and McCormack Hall 
for the school of architecture, and an engineering 
school dedicated in the fall of that year. Mr. 
Harvey S. Firestone gave $50,000 to the univer- 
sity chapel fund. Early in 1929, $500,000 was 
given by Thomas D. Jones and Miss Gwethalyn 
.Jones of Chicago for a building to be devoted to 
the department of mathematics and the depart- 
ment of mathematical physics and in memory of 
the late Dean Henry Burchard Fine. President, 
John Grier Hibben, Ph D , D D. 

PRIN GLE-PATTISON, Andrew Seth 
(18.5G-- ). A British philosopher (see Vou 

XIX). He retired as professor of logic and 
metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh in 
1919 and was Gifford Icctuicr at the university 
in 1921-23. He was made a fellow of the 
British Academy. His later publications in- 
clude The Idea of God tn the Lxqht of Recent 
Philosophy, Gifford lectures (1917), The Idea 
of Immortality, Gifford lectures (1922); The 
Philosophy of History, British Academy lectuie 
(1923). He edited Locke's Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, abridged (1924), and 
Essays in Ethics and Religion, hv Professor 
James Seth, published with a memoii (1926). 

PRITTWITZ UND GAFFRON, Friedrich 
W iLHEXM VON (1884- ). A German diplo- 

mat, who was born in Stuttgart Entering the 
diplomatic service in 1900, ho served in a subor- 
dinate capacity at the embassies in Washington 
and 8t. Petersburg (Leningiad) previous to the 
World War. During that conflict, he was in the 
German Chancellor’s office. Appointed consul in 
Trieste in 1920, he was traiisfeired to the German 
Embassy at Rome in 1921 and served there until 
his appointment as Ambassador to Washington 
in January, 1928. 

PROBATION. See .Jitvenilb Courts. 

PRODUCERS^ COOPERATION. See Co- 
operation. 

PROHIBITION. Prohibition is the term 
generally used throughout the United States to 
describe governmental piohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating 
alcoholic beverages As an outgrowth of the 
tempeiance and anti-salooii movements of many 
preceding decades, it became one of the outstand- 
ing issues of the period after 1914. Many be- 
lieve that prohibition by legislation and amend- 
ment was precipitated by the World War. Fed- 
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eral or national prohibition is the culmination of 
vaiious efforts to regulate and restrict the liquor 
traffic and is a sequence to cumulative local and 
State prohibition. The term prohibition is being* 
used to include activities similar to those just 
mentioned when they occur in other countries. 

Local and State Prohibition. Prohibition 
early became effective in the United States 
through the exercise by communities of the privi- 
lege of ‘'local optitin” in this matter, as extended 
to them through State legislation. In time, this 
local option extended to distnets and to States; 
and until 1914 it was the prevailing form of 
prohibition in the United States. State-wide 
prohibition, by legislation and constitutional 
amendment, spread rapidly during the first few 
years of the decade 1914-24. At the close of 
1913, only nine States had “gone dry,” as the 
popular expression went, hhght of these, Maine, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Noith Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Mississippi, had adopted 
State-wide prohibition befoie 1910; West Vir- 
ginia joined these in 1912. In some of these 
States, the early enforcement legislation proved 
inadequate, and the States did not have what was 
commonly called “bone-dry” legislation until a 
latei date. In 1914 four more States, Colorado, 
Oregon, Viiginia, and Washington, brought the 
total to 13; and In 1915, three more, Alabama, 
Arizona, and South Caiolina, made the total 16. 
Alabama had enacted statutoiy prohibition in 
1909 which was practically repealed in 1911 and 
reenacted in 1915. In 1916 seven additional 
States, Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebiaska, and South Dakota, made a total 
of 23, one less than half the niimlx*r of States 
in the United States, but piincipally the less 
densely populated Southern and Western States. 
In others, there had been a rapid extension of 
local prohibition under local option, so that some 
of these States were half, and a few three- 
quarters, <lry tei ritoi ially. 

All of this occurred before the United States 
entered the W^orld War in 1917. State-wide 
prohibition continued to spread steadily, and be- 
fore the Federal Amendment had be<*oine effective 
in 1920, State-wide prohibition had carried in 
10 moie States Four of tliese, Indiana, New 
Ilampshiie, New Mexico, and Utah, went dry in 
1917; four, Florida, Nevada, Ohio, and Wyom- 
ing, in 1918; and two, Kentucky and Texas, in 
1919. The ameiidnients and legislation in many 
of these States did not become effective until the 
year folloM iiig its adoption, and in several cases 
not until the second year thereafter. Prior to 
the time that the National Prohibition Amend- 
ment became effective, 33 States had adopted 
some form of State-wide prohibition, and many 
of the States had supplemented their eaily leg- 
islatum with “bone-dry” laws. It has been 
estimated that the dry territory at this time 
contained about two-thirds of the population of 
the United States, for some of the more densely 
populated States, so far as State legislation was 
concerned, remained “^vet” until they came under 
Federal piohibitioii. Considerable sections of 
these 15 wet States were, however, under local 
prohibition. In 21 of the 33 dry States, the 
issue had been decided by popular vote and in 
12, by the respective State legislatures. 

Federal Prohibition Legislation. Federal 
action on this issue began in 1913, when the 
Prohibitionists attained a majority in Congress, 
which up to 1924 they had never lost. The first 
act was the passage of the Webb-Kenyon Inter- 


State Liquor Shipment Act over the veto of 
the President of the United States. This act 
made illegal the shipment of liquor from a “wet” 
to a “dry” State. Although President Taft ve- 
toed the bill because in his opinion it was uncon- 
stitutional, the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision (Jan. 8, 1917) upholding its consti- 
tutionality. Shortly after this decision, the 
Alaska Prohibition Act and the Porto Rico Pro- 
hibition Referendum were passed. On Mar. 3, 
1917, the President signed the District of Colom- 
bia Prohibition Bill, which became effective Nov. 
1, 1917. As a lesult of activities led by Sen- 
ators Reed and Jones and by Representative 
Randall, there were passed as amendments to tin* 
Post Office Appropriation Bill provisions wheieby 
the United States mails weie closed to all advoi- 
tisements of the sale of alcoholic beverages, in- 
cluding letters or newspajieis containing the 
same, when addressed to any jicison, firm, cor- 
poration, or association in any State or Territory 
where the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors had been prohibited. These amendments 
included what was in effect an extended and moie 
definite statement of the intent of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act This legislation was also ap- 
proved by the President on Mar. 3, 1917. 

During the War, a number of emergency 
measuies, restrictive and prohibitive, were 
passed, aiming to conserve the food and fuel 
supply and to protect the efficiency of the Army 
and Navy and of the workers in the war indiis- 
tries. Among these was the War Prohibition 
Act, passed Nov. 21, 1918, and effective in July, 
1919, which forbade until demobilization had 
been completed the sale for beverage puijioses 
of distilled, malt, or vinous intoxicating liquors 
This act continued to function until the 
Eighteenth Amendment became effective. 

The Eighteenth Amendment. The general 
movement for Federal prohibition legisteied it- 
belt ill 1914, when a resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment received a majority vote 
in the House of Repiesentatives, and in 1916, 
when such a motion was leported by committee 
III the Senate. A resolution submitting to the 
States the National Piohibition Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States was adopted 
by the Senate on Aug. 1, 1917, by a vote of 65 to 
20, and passed with slight amendments by the 
House of Representatives on Dec 17, 1917, by a 
vote of 282 to 128. The day following, the Sen- 
ate concurred, and the lesolutioii was adopted. 
The aiticle of the joint lesol ition which is now 
Article XVIII of the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution was and is as follows: 

1. After one year from the rntiflcation of this article, 
the manufacture, sale or transportation thereof of 
intOMCUting liquors within, the importation into, or 
the exportation thoroof from, the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for bev- 
erage purposes, IB hereby prohibited. 

2 The Congress and the seveial States shall have 
concurrent powrer to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation 

3 This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to tho Constitution 
by the Legislatuies of the several States, as provided hv 
the Constitution within seven years from the date of the 
submission hcieof to the States by the Congiess. 

The legislaturcB of the necessary three-fourths 
(36) of the States had ratified the amendment 
on Jan. 16, 1919. The ratification was pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of State on January 
29. Subsequently, 10 additional States ratified. 
The States that did not ratify were Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 
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Federal Enforcement Legislation. The Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, commonly known as the 
Volstead Act, was passed by Congress and sub- 
mitted to the President, who vetoed it on Oct. 
27, 1019. The same day, the House voted to pass 
over the veto: yeas, 176; nays, 65; answering 
present, 3; not voting, 197. The next day, the 
Senate voted to pass over the executive veto: 
yeas, 65; nays, 20; not voting, 11. This act 
fixed one-half of 1 per cent as the maximum 
of alcohol in nonintoxicating beverages. It 
placed responsibility for enforcement with the 
“Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his as- 
sistants.” They were to “investigate viola- 
tions” and to “report to the local United States 
Attorney,” who must “prosecute offenders under 
the Attorney CeneraPs direction.” The law 
provided for drastic enforcement of the amend- 
ment and established strict regulation of the dis- 
tribution of liquor for the few specific uses 
permitted by the law. The United States Su- 
preme Court on June 7, 1920, in a unanimous 
decision sustained the validity of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and of the Volstead Act. In 1925 
steps toward the centralization of the enforce- 
ment machinery were taken by Secretary of the 
Treasuiy Mellon, when he combined the ad- 
ministration of the activities of the Customs 
Service, the Coast Guard, and the Prohibition 
Unit under one head, an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

General Lincoln C Andrews, the first in- 
cumbent of this post, served from 1925 to 
August, 1927, when he was succeeded by Sey- 
mour Tiowman of New York. Under the new 
plan, the 49 State Federal Prohibition directors 
were eliminated and for them there were sub- 
stituted 24 Fedeial Piohibition Administrators 
in charge of areas corresponding to the Federal 
judicial districts. In 1927 Congress enacted a 
series of laws placing eiifoi cement agents under 
the Civil Service, making the Prohilntion Unit 
a Federal bureau, and centializing the whole en- 
forcement machinery in the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury 

To strengtheii further the enforcement process. 
Congress in 1929 enacted the drastic Jones Law 
which provided that persons convicted of manu- 
facturing, impoiting, exporting, selling, and 
transpoi ting liquor could lae sent to jail for five 
yeais and fined $10,000. Under Assistant At- 
torney Geneial Mabel W. Willebrandt (lesigned 
in 1929), in the Coolidge and Hoover administra- 
tions, the l)e])artnieiit of .Justice prosecuted pro- 
hibition viola tois vigorously, though in New York 
City seiioiis setbacks weie received in the refusal 
of juries to find indicted persons guilty because 
of the vigorous penalties awaiting them Dur- 
ing the peiiod, in a number of decisions, the Su- 
preme Court interpretated the jirohibition law 
strictly, even countenancing in 1928 by a vote 
of 5 to 4, the use of wire-tapping by enforce- 
ment agents endeavoring to obtain evidence 
against suspects 

For the fiscal year 1924-25, $10,629,770 was 
spent by the Federal Government on ]»rohibition. 
For the year 1928-29, C/ongress authorized the 
expenditure of $13,500,000 for the Prohibition 
Bureau and $14,686,000 for the Coast Guard. 
The debate in Congress at that time indicated 
that such a sum was preposterously small The 
wets sought to pass a bill voting an expenditure 
of $300,000,000 for enforcement on the theory 
that prohibition should be given a complete test 
once and for all; but the drys evidently feared 


to put the matter to the test, fpr they fought the 
passage of higher appropriation measures. 

One of the serious charges made against the 
enforcement machinery during the period was 
the high toll of life taken. Figures published 
in 1929 showed that, during 1920-28, 135 civilians 
and 55 dry agents had been killed through dry 
enforcement work. The divided authority be- 
tween the enforcement and prosecuting agencies, 
and the obvious weaknesses in the enforcement 
machineiy led President-elect Hcxiver in 1928 to 
announce that one of the early tasks of his ad- 
ministration would be a complete overhauling of 
the enforcement machineiy. 

Treaties. On Jan. 23, 1924, the United States 
and Great Britain signed a liquor treaty by 
which Great Britain agreed to waive her rights 
beyond the three-mile limit to permit American 
revenue ships to pursue suspect shijis for the 
purpose of boarding. The light of seizuie was 
recognized within one hour’s sailing distance 
from the coast. Treaties along similar lines 
weie made with the following povvcis during 
1924-28 Norway, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy, Panama, Nethei lands, France, Gieece, and 
Japan. In 1924 the Canadian goveinment 
signed a tieaty by which it agreed to cooperate 
with the United States in checking rum-iuniiing. 
Mexico in 1925 and Cuba in 1926 followed suit 
In 1929, however, Canada refused to give the 
American government additional rights in its 
attempt to cope with liquor smuggling across 
the liorder on the scoie that it could piofit 
nothing fiom such an airangement 

In March, 1929, the whole sub)ect of the 
status of these treaties became a matter of 
discussion when a Coast Guard cutter fared 
upon and sank the Vm Alone, an admitted ('ana- 
dian rum-runner, 215 miles off the Louisiana 
coast. Tlie American prohibition agents insisted 
they weie entitled to the right of continuous pur- 
suit if the chase had been taken up within the 
allowed one-hour’s sailing distance (12 miles) 
In April, Canada filed a formal protest. 

Anti-saloon League of America. The 
agency more responsible than any other for lead- 
eiship in the State and National prohibition 
legislation during the decade was the Anti-saloon 
League of America Organized in Mav, 1893, it 
is frequently desciibed as ‘The chinch in action 
against the saloon ” It is projierly credited, 
both by its friends and its enemies, as having 
been chiefly responsible for the rapidly increas- 
ing sentiment in favor of piohibition It is 
oiganized by States and acts as an agent for 
the chinches in matti^rs concerning the annihila- 
tion of the liquor traffic The league established 
national propaganda headqiiartei s at Washing- 
ton, D C., in 1915, and in 1916 it launched the 
national campaign for the amendment of the 
Federal Constitution It has kept a eorjis of 
trained men at the National and at State 
capitals to lepresent its eoiistituency. It has ex- 
amined the ])Tactices of representatives of the 
people and inquiied into the attitude of candi- 
dates for public office, in so far as these related 
to prohibition, and o})poHed those who did not con- 
cur, regardless of jiaity affiliation Since the 
adoption ot the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
passage of the Volstead Act, it has turned its 
energies to the difficult task of promoting law 
enfoi cement, to project a programme of Ameri- 
canization, and to carry on the work of prohibi- 
tion in foreign countries. For the latter pur- 
pose, the World League against Alcoholism has 
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been formed. The avowed purpose of the new 
organization is *to attain by means of educa* 
tion and legislation the total suppression 
throughout the world of alcoholism.” It pledges 
itself to ‘‘avoid affiliations with any political 
party as such, and to maintain an attitude of 
strict ncMitrality on all questions of public policy 
not directly and immediately concerned with the 
traffic in alcoholic beveiages.” The leading 
spirit and general counsel of the Anti-saloon 
League, Wayne B. Whcelei, died lu September, 
1927. His woik was theicafter divided m two 
sections headed, respectively, by Dr. F. Scott Mc- 
Bride, in chaige of the political and legislative 
work, and Finest 11. Chei riiigton, in charge of 
the education and piopaganda. 

Opposition. Beginning about 1925, opposi- 
tion to the Prohibition Amendment began to 
take on a serious and oiganized form. Up to that 
time, opponenls had talked vaguely of sump- 
tuary legislation, states’ lights theories, un- 
wai ranted extension of police power, etc From 
1925 on, however, the piincijde of nullification 
(its use had becMi ellectively pointed out by Wal- 
ter Liiipmann) began to bo applied. The Associ- 
ation Against the Piobilntion Amendment, which 
was oiganized in 1927 and elected Henry H. 
Cuiran as its piesidoiit in 1928, with a large 
budget and effective educational methods, gave 
serious attention to organizing this sentiment. 
The result was that during 1920-29, the follow- 
ing action took ])lace In April, 1929, the Leg- 
islatuie of Wisconsin lepoaled the State enforce- 
ment law, in 1929 the New York Legislature re- 
fused to pass a State Enforcement Act (wliich it 
hud oiigmally lepealcd in 1925) , the Illinois 
electorate in 1920 voted in favoi of the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, the Montana Legisla- 
ture ill 1928 icfiised to enact tlie Volstead Law as 
a State law to replace its rejiealed Prohibition 
Law (1920) ; the Nevada elcctoiate in 1920 voted 
“yes” on these two questions. “Is Pioliibition a 
failure?” and “Should Congiess call a Constitu- 
tional Convention to amend the Eighteenth 
Ameiidmeiit ?” 

Similarly, in 1928, the Massachusetts voters 
instructed their State Senatois to ask Congress 
to lepeal the hiighteenth Amendment. The pro- 
posals to repeal State eiifoi ( eiiient acts won in 
Illinois by a vote of 3 to 2; in New York by a 
vote of 3 to 1 ; and in Nevada by a vote of 4 
to 1. On the other hand, similar proposals 
were voted down in North Dakota, Colorado, 
California, and Missouii, hut by very small 
ma)oiities. 

Covernor Alfred E. Smith of New York, in 
the piesidential campaign of 1928, evoked much 
popular enthusiasm in Ins demand for the modi- 
fication of the prohibition law on the basis of 
State manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. While the drys claimed his defeat as a 
victory for prohibition, it was generally recog- 
nized that the election did not centre on the 
prohibition issue and that Governor Smith's de- 
feat was due in part to other causes. 

Social and Economic Consequences of Pro- 
hibition. Many statistics have been compiled 
in order to prove the good and iil effects of pro- 
hibition. Proponents have seen in the passing 
of the saloon an undoubted social gam; fiom 
this have come prosperity, decline in dependency, 
inciease in savings-bank accounts, etc. Op- 
ponents attribute to prohibition the increase in 
drinking among the youth of the country, the 
development of night-club life and the increase 


in prostitution, and the great flaring up of crime : 
For example, the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment has found, since 1920, a 
gradual increase in the four major indices of in- 
temperate drinking, etc., arrests for drunken- 
ness, arrests of drunken drivers, alcoholic in- 
sanity, and deaths from alcoholism. Of the 
many dubious statistical data cited on both 
sides, the American public made its choice, 
selecting those that confirmed previously ar- 
rived-at attitudes. There is no question that 
dependency was on the decrease rather than 
otherwise, and that prosperity was due to econo- 
mic causes and not piohibitioii. The old-type 
saloon was worth abolishing; but whether the 
legulated sale of liquor (as was being done in 
Quebec) could not have effected the same end 
without producing the bootlegger, the rum-run- 
ner, and tainted or poisonous alcohol were sub- 
jects ardent drys refused to discuss. 

The enthusiasm which greeted Governor 
Smith’s proposals in 1928 showed that many 
thinking people had serious doubts whether pro- 
hibition on its present lines could ever be en- 
forced or was indeed desiiable. 

By 1929, therefore, it was evident that pro' 
hihition had assumed the same proportions before 
the Ameiican public that the slavery question 
occupied before the Civil War. Slavery was a 
moral question and not solely economic or racial 
or social. So it was with prohibition. Evi- 
dence, no matter how scientific, could not jier- 
suade people to relinquish their present views 
or change them. The fact is, in only one way 
could its success be demonstrated and that w^as 
by honest and thoroughgoing enforcement. The 
diys weie not willing to chance this yet, with 
the result that the South and West remained 
dry and the industrial centres were even wetter 
than before the prohibition era. 

The Consumption of Liquor since Prohi- 
bition. The consumption of liquois has been 
of two sorts, legal and illegal. The former 
covers especially consumption for medicinal and 
sacramental purposes and conversion for indus- 
trial alcohol. The latter included iriegnlar 
withdrawals from waiehouses, domestic nian- 
ufactuie, and smuggling. The facts icgarding 
the withdrawal of bonded liquors from bonded 
warehouses are comparatively definite. Tlie 
“peak” of the annual withdrawals of liquor of 
this sort occurred in 1917, during which year 
160,000,000 gallons were takim out of bond In 
1923 about 11,000,000 gallons were thus with- 
drawn. At the beginning of the decade, theie 
weie 285,000,000 gallons in bond and in 1923 
but 45,000,000. It is self-evident that this 
source of supply could not long continue, and 
the activities of the enforcement unit were 
opeiating to make more difficult the removal of 
the balance for illicit pui poses. The commer- 
cial manufacture of high alcoholic drinks seemed 
to lia\e been abandoned by almost all of those 
engaged in this business prior to 1920. The con- 
sumption of beer is quite another matter. Prior 
to pioliibition, beer constituted by volume 90 
per cent of the liquor consumed in tho United 
States. The American Brewers*' Association 
estimated that the total production of beer after 
prohibition was about 20 per cent of what it 
formerly was, and there are reasons for believ- 
ing that this is a fairly liberal estimate. 

“Home-brew” activities spread rapidly. All 
efforts to gauge their extent in the aggregate 
were i elatively futile. The various studies made 
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of the consumption of commodities essential to 
home brew, such as malt, rye, hops, yeast, etc., 
and of the sale of apparatus for the purpose, 
were full of errors and of doubtful hypotheses. 
There was much illicit manufacture of wines. 
This was somewhat reflected in the enormous 
traffic in grapes, which, however, must be con- 
sidered also in relation to the general increase 
in the traffic in fruits and the increased use of 
grapes for unfermented grape-juiee products. 
There were many ramifications of these activi- 
ties, some of which were merely more extensive 
activity in ancient practices such as the making 
of hard cider and of applejack. Many promi- 
nent social workers were inclined to look on 
these activities, especially home brewing, as tem- 
poiary reactions; novelties which were trouble- 
some, expensive, a general nuisance, and which 
at best yielded unsatisfactory products of ama- 
teurs. They did, however, furnish a very con- 
siderable supply of alcoholic beverages for local 
consumption. 

Liquor sold in “speakeasies” and by bootleg- 
gers came from other sources. During the pe- 
riod 1920-29, the chief sources for the illicit 
supply were the following: 

1. Rum Row. Before the signing of treaties 
with foreign powers and the use of the Coast 
(lUard in enforcement work, the illicit liquor 
came from foreign countiies, ie, Great Biitain, 
Canada, West Indies, etc. This was lun into 
polls by fast motor boats and despite heavy 
losses, the great size of the traffic made the 
business highly profitable. Beginning with 
1924, however, the Government began to wage 
unceasing war on these rum rows, as the ships 
stationed outside the thiee-niile limit weie called. 
]iy making treaties with foreign powers extend- 
ing the right of search and seizin e and by divert- 
ing the Coast Guaid to this work, the Govern- 
ment by 1928 was able to say that rum rows 
had been eliminated. 

2. Synthetic liquor. About 1924, liquor made 
from diverted industrial alcohol assumed the 
place of chief importance. Though the Govern- 
ment denatured all alcohol released for indus- 
trial purposes, using poisons to make them im- 
])otable, bootleggers w'cre able to extiact most 
of the poisonous or offensive substances by re- 
naturing piocesses. The less scrupulous were not 
so careful, with the result that many people 
were blinded or killed by consuming the poison- 
ous stuff sold as a beverage. The people who suf- 
fered largely were the poorer classes who bought 
their “hootch” in “s])cakeasies.” It w^as esti- 
mated in 1926 that fully 00,000,000 gallons of 
industrial alcohol were lieiiig diveited annually 
for the purpose of making synthetic liquor. 
About 1927, the Prohibition Bureau began to 
order the reduction of industrial-alcohol pro- 
duction; but by 1928 synthetic liquor w’as no 
longer the chief source of supply. It had been 
replaced by “wild oat” alcohol. Interestingly 
enough, when in 1928 the Durant Prize of 
$5000 was given to an enforcement plan that 
was based on the checking of the diversion of 
industrial alcohol, even the Prohibition Bureau 
confessed that “wild cat” alcohol (the old moon- 
shine) had taken first place. In other words, 
there were thousands of illicit stills working on 
a large scale making alcohol out of sugars, 
cereals, etc. It would appear that there were 
no limits to the resources of the bootlegger and 
that when he found one door closed to him he 
merely kicked open another. 


Liquor Begulation in Other Countries. 

In Canada, some of the provinces had prohibi- 
tion; some, regulation. Prohibition was in ef- 
fect in 1928 in Prince Edward Island (1907) 
and Nova Scotia (1910), but in 1929 by popular 
vote was abandoned for State control. British 
Columbia adopted prohibition in 1916 and 
changed to state control in 1921; Manitoba 
adopted prohibition in 1910 and state control in 
1923; Ontario went diy in 1910 and adopted 
state control in 1929; Quebec has government 
control as has also New Biunswick In England 
during the World War, the liquor traffic had been 
variously regulated, in zones about army and 
navy stations, and wheie war material was being 
handled; in 1921 a bill imposing somewhat sim- 
ilar restriction was enacted for the country as 
a whole, to regulate hours of sale and alcoholic 
content of hard liquor. 

The proposal to adopt national prohibition 
was defeated (Apr. 20, 1923) in the House of 
Commons by a vote of 236 to 14. Finland, after 
having its prohibition legislation twice annulled 
by the Czar under the old regime, in 1917 again 
passed a jirohibition law, effective in 1919. In 
Norway, as a result of a referendum in 1919, 
traffic in liquors containing over 14 per cent of 
absolute alcohol was forbidden , but following the 
thieat of France, Spain, and Portugal to bar the 
fish products of Norway if her wine importation 
were cut off, the alcoholic content in 192.3 was 
raised to 21 per cent Jn 1926 the people ot 
Norway went wet altogether by a vote of 525,- 
423 to 415,637 I.<ocal option obtained in parts 
of Holland, Belgium, Scotland, Poland, and 
Denmark (where a uniform local-option bill 
failed in the ITpper House in 1919); and some 
measure of regulation was being exercised in 
Germany, Austria, Northern Ireland, Japan, 
Mexico, and many South Aineiican countries. 
Federal contiol and taxation of liquor was de- 
feated in Swit/eiland in 1923 

National and International Temperance 
Organizations. The following bodies were 
permanently organized for the promotion of 
tempeiance and the pievention of alcoholism: 
World League against Alcoholism; World’s 
Woman’s Tempeiance Union. Permanent Inter- 
national Congress on Alcoholism, international 
Order of Good Templars; Sons of Teinperaiice; 
World Student Federation against Alcoholism; 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, World 
Piohibition Federation, National Temperance 
Council; National Legislative Confeience; Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation , National Tem- 
perance Society, International Reform Bureau; 
Woman’s Prohibition League of America; Com- 
mittee of One Tliousand In addition, there are 
the various boards of chinches and church fed- 
erations. See Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Law, Progress oe the; and United 
States. 

PROJECTILE. During the World War, sev- 
eral new types of shell were given trials; some 
seemed likely to come into general use. TNT 
(trinitrotoluene) became the explosive generally 
used in the bui sting charge in place of picric- 
acid compounds and gunpowder. (Sec Explo- 
sives.) In the Naval services, the use of the 
common shell with thin walls and extia heavy 
bursting charge, in ile<*t action, was piactically 
given up. The iionricochet or “diMiig” shell, so 
designed that, even at a low angle of impact, it 
would enter the water and neaily maintain its 
aerial direction, was devised for use against 
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BubmarineR, and the models brought out near 
the close of the War were efficient. The gas 
shell, so effective in land operations, was little 
used at sea, although gas shell and aerial gas 
bombs are likely to be important features of 
naval warfare in the future unless barred by 
international agieement. Illuminating shells 
were used to some extent and were generally 
adopted as a necessary naval equipment. They 
may be fitted to buist in the air or on contact 
with the water and illuminate neaiby objects. 
Smoke shell, producing a large volume of dense 
smoke, have a limited usefulness. Anti-aircraft 
shell, fitted with night and day tracers giving 
out visible lines of fire or smoke, continued ti> 
be improved in the years succeeding the War. 
See Guns, Naval; Artillery; Ordnance 

PROKOFIEV, Sergei (1891- ). A Rus- 

sian cornposei, boin at Sontsavka in southein 
Russia. Having received his fiist instiuction 
from his mother, he entered the Petrograd Con- 
servatory in 1 904 and studied piano with Essijiov 
and composition with Liadov and Rimsky- 
Koisakov. Graduating in 1910, he won the 
Rubinstein Prize. lie made several tours as a 
pianist, appearing in the United States in 1918. 
As a composer, he belongs to the extreme futui- 
ists. Ills works include the operas, Maddalena, 
Thr (Rambler (Petrograd, 191(i), and Love for 
Three Oranges ((Chicago, 1921); a ballet, Lc 
Bovjfon\ Sinfomctta ; a symphonic poem. 
Dreams^ Bcyihtan l!^utfe, for oichestra, a Class- 
ical Symphony] Overtuie, on Jewish themes; 
a violin concerto; piano concertos, VonjurementSy 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra; and miniature 
bits for piano and songs. 

PROLETKULT. See ^Esthetics. 
PROPERTY. See Law, Progress of the. 

PROTEINS. Sec Food and Nutrition. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
In doctrine, this religious body is similar to the 
Church of England, from which it is descended. 
It recognizes three orders in the ministry — 
bishops, priests, and deacons. The diocesan 
bishops are elected by the clerical and lay mem- 
beis of the convention of the diocese. Following 
the General Convention of 1925, the offices ot 
the presiding bishop and the president of the 
National Council were merged into one and the 
office made elective instead of being filled on the 
basis of seniority in the House of Bishops. The 
term of office is six yea is. The number of com- 
municants grew from 1,015,248 in 1914 to 1,241,- 
828 in 1928. The numbei of clergy rose from 
5538 in 1915 to 0237 in 1928, the number of Sun- 
day-school pupils from 402,221 to 487,505, and 
the 11 umbel of teachers and officeis from 52,534 
to 58,477 

The chief executive council of the denomina- 
tion meets triennially, conventions being held at 
New Orleans, La., in 1925, and at Washington, 
D C., in 1928. One of the most important prob- 
lems scheduled to come before the 1928 convention 
was the revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
begun 111 1913 Completed in 1929, the revised 
Prayer Book was put in use in most churches 
the first Sunday in Advent. Other subjects 
considered were marriage and divorce, rural work, 
laboi and industry, world peace, and young peo- 
ple in the chill cli. A maintenance budget of 
$4,224,570 annually was adopted for the cm lent 
three years, and plans were laid for raising 
$3,000,000 for future work. The triennial thank 
offering of the Women’s Auxiliary amounted in 
1928 to $1,101,450, as compared with $912,841 


in 1 925. Tt was decided to continue the Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order, which had attended the 
Conference at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927, 
and to create a new commission to confer with 
Methodists and Presbyterians on the subject of 
chinch unity. Arrangements were made for tho 
1931 convention to be held in September at Den- 
ver, Colo. The deficit of $1,534,303 with which 
the National Council of the church began the 
1926-28 triennium was completely liquidated at 
tho end of that period. This was largely due to 
the adoption of a pay-as-you-go plan at the 
1925 convention, and the’ administrative ability 
of the Rt Rev. John Gardner Murray, presiding 
bishop from 1 925 until his sudden death on Oct. 
3, 1929, at Atlantic City, N. J. C. P. Anderson, 
Bishop of Chicago, was elected presiding bishop 
iu November 1929. 

The national and foreign work of the church 
is carried on under the various departments of 
the National Council. Members of the Council 
serve as directors of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, which is managed by tho 
Department of Missions and Church Extension. 
During 1928 the Department of Missions expended 
$2,697,604, out of a total budget for the National 
Council of $2,809,361. Of this amount, $1,152,- 
019 was for field work in the foreign missionary 
fields and $1,182,025 for work in domestic mis- 
sions. There were 2628 men and women mission- 
aries in the field in 1928, as compared with 3067 
m 1927, 3406 in 1925, and 3105 in 1922. Amer- 
ican missionaries in foicign fields in 1928 num- 
bered 147 men and 181 women, the native staff 
in foreign fields, 1119 men and 531 women; mis- 
sionaries in the United States, 457 men and 90 
women, native staff in tJie United States, 101 
men and two women. The decrease in the mis- 
sionary stair 111 recent years was attiibuted al- 
most entiicly to conditions in China, where severe 
restrictions have been imposed upon missionary 
schools by the Nationalist government. After a 
church commission had investigated the situation 
in China from October, 1927, to April, 1928, the 
National Council, on Oct. 9, 1928, announced that 
schools in Cliina supported in whole or in jiart 
by that body would not registei so long as gov- 
ernmental regulations served to nullify their 
Christian character and puipose. In the United 
States, the church continued its missionary work. 
In addition to establishments in 10 European 
centies, the chuich maintains missionary sta- 
tions in the Orient, Liberia, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Hawaii, Biazil, the Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Poito Rico, Haiti, the Virgin Islands, 
and Palestine. Besides dioeesan publications, the 
chuich issues The Spirit of Missions j The 
Chwch at Work, Findings in Religious Edu- 
catioUy and Bulletin of the National Council, 
There arc six independently owned periodicals 
concerned with the work of the denoriiiuation 
and ciiculated among its members. Headquar- 
ters of the National Council are in the Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. See Religious Conibovfjisies. 

PROUST, probst, Marcel (1871-1922). One 
of the leading French writers of the twentieth 
century, horn in Pans. Proust, like his fictional 
heio, Swann, was a luan of the world and seemed 
to his friends to be nothing more than that, 
with pel haps an amateurish interest in letters. 
At the age of 45, he had published only two 
French translations of Ruskin, The Bible of 
Amiens and Sesame and Lilies, and an original 
volume, Les Plaisirs et les Joti/ra (Delights and, 
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Dajfs). Tt wafl in the i)refaee to the latter 
volume that Anatole France indicated that 
Proimt “delights equally in describing the deso- 
lated splendor of the setting sun and the agitated 
vanities of a snobbish soul.” A man of feeble 
constitution, Proust alternated his mundane 
parties with seclusion in an invalid’s bed. It 
was thus that he prepared himself to be the 
fictional Saint-Simon of French society of the 
fin de wtr^c/e. In 1014 he began the publication 
of his fictional notebooks, an 1 1 -volume novel, 
A la Rrchcrchc du Temps Perdu (In Search of 
Days done By) t which was completed but not 
all corrected or published at his death. Public 
attention was attracted to his work in 1919 
when tlie section of his novel called A VOmhre 
das Jeunes FtUes en Fleurs {Within a Budding 
Oroide, trails 1928) won the Prix Goncourt. He 
was hailed immediately as an eccentric literary 
genius who wrote from imaginative reminiscence 
instead of from imaginative construction. He de- 
scribed his literary method in the CotS de Quer- 
mantes. The sections of the novel are called: 
Du cote du chez Swann {Swann^s Way ) ; A 
Vombre des jeunes fittes en firurs; Le eotc de 
(Jurrmantrs {The (iuermanle^s Way) , Sodomc 
rt iioimn'rhe , La prusonmerr , Alherline disparue 
rtnd Lc temps retrouvd (1927). In 1927 Chro- 
nKfues, essays, w^as ]nibli 8 hed Consult Lalou’s 
Jfistoirc de la Liti^rafure FranQat.se Coniempo- 
raine. pp. 039-945 (1923) and Leon Pierre- 

(^11 lilt’s Afarcvl 1*roustf his life and work (tiaiis. 
1927) 

PROVIDENCE. The capital of Rhode Is- 
land and the second city of New England. The 
population inei eased fiom 224,320 111 1910 to 
237,595 in 1920, in 1928 it was estimated to be 
280,300, according to the Buieau of the Census. 
An extensive plan foi the imjnovement of the 
port w’as stalled in 1918. The city appropriated 
$800,000, the State, $1,500,000, and the Federal 
G()\ (‘rnment, $1,000,000 to have the harbor deep- 
ened and a stiaight 30-ft channel dredged to 
deej) water The State built a large pier wdth 
a two-st<»iy steel shed 400 by 100 feet, and the 
city built a quay 3000 feet long in 30 feet of 
w’ater at mean low tide, equipped with complete 
freight-handling ajiparatus and lailroad connec- 
tions. 

A new' watcr-supidy project was inaugurated 
in 1915 and completed in 1928 under the aus- 
j)ices of the Water Snjiply Board. The mam 
feat lues were* The laige Scituatc stoiage rescr- 
voii formed by a dam across the Pawtuxet River, 
3200 feet long and 100 feet high, a 7-inile 
aqueduct connecting the leservoir with the new 
filtiation ])lant; and the 7-inile Neiitaconkanut 
Conduit connecting the aqueduct with two cov- 
ered reservoirs, the Neutaconkanut for low pies- 
siire and the l^mgview for high pressure. The 
Scituate Reservoir had a storage capacity of 
37,421,000,000 gallons, an area of 3000 acres, 
an average depth of 32 feet, and a flow line 
284 feet above the mean high w'ater of Provi- 
dence Haihor. In 1928 Providence had 129 day 
schools with an enrollment of 41,013 pupils; the 
assessed valuation of school projierty was 
$9,741,740. During 1928, 1932 new buildings 
were erected at an estimated cost of $13,172,494. 
A multi plc-nrch concrete bridge over the Seekonk 
River w'as under construction in 1929. In 1927, 
42,735 persons were employed in 764 industrial 
establishments and received $50,817,844 in wages; 
the value of products manufactured was $214,- 
616,951. Bank clearings in 1928 apiounted to 


$813,885,000. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in 1928 was $659,525,312; the net debt was 
$28,307,864. 

PRUSSIA. In the early part of 1914, there 
was a good deal of protest on the part of the 
Prussian Conservatives against the imperial 
policy of Bethmann-Hollweg, which they alleged 
worked to the prejudice of the position of Prus- 
sia in the Empire. The appointment of the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior, von Dallwitz, 
to the post of Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine re- 
moved the most violent opponent of Prussian 
Franchise Reform; but the sanguine hopes which 
had been placed on his successor, von Lobell, 
were soon shattered by the latter’s inauguial 
speech in the Diet, in which he stated that he had 
no intention of drawing up a Franchise Bill. 
The outbreak of the World War tempoiarily 
forced all internal questions into the back- 
ground, but the problem of internal reform in 
Prussia could not long be ignored. On Jan. 
13, 1916, the Chancellor appeared before 

the Prussian Diet with a promise of cleetoial 
reform, but stated at the same time that it must 
be deferred until the end of the W ar. The Gov- 
ernment was forced, howeier, to abandon this po- 
sition as a result of the changes in the foreign 
and internal situation dining 1910 and 1917 
and paiticularly in consequenee of the ever- 
gi owing opposition of the Reichstag majority. 
Hence, the more liberal Ileitling goMTiiment, in- 
stalled late in 1917, introduced during Novem- 
ber of the same year reform measures which, 
while making certain piogiess in regard to elec- 
toral letorm, curtailed substantially the rights 
of the Lower House in the matter of the budget 
After much wi angling, the hill was finally 
adopted oil Oct. 24, 1918, but then the situation 
had gone too far to be ca])able of being remedied 
by mere electoial reform. 

The 1 evolution of November, 1918, did away 
with the dynasty, Prussia’s ]>osition of hegemony 
111 Germany, and the personal union between 
the Geiman and Piussian governments. A re- 
public Mas yiroclaimed, the House of Loids w’as 
abolished and the Lower House dissohed On 
Nov 15, 1918, a ministiy, consisting for the 
most jiart of Socialists, was ayijiointcd by the 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ and 
Soldieis* Council. The result of the elections 
for the Constituent Assembly on Jan. 20 , 1919, 
was as follows: Majority Socialists, 145; Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 24, Centiists, 88 ; Democrats, 
65, Geiman People’s Part\, 21; German Na- 
tional Paity, 50, llanoNeiians, 7. The levolu- 
tioiiaiy period piofier ended w itli the convening of 
the Assembly on Maich 13 and the piomulgation 
of a provisional constitution Thereupon, the So- 
cialist Hirsch formed a Coalition cabinet, consist- 
ing of Socialists, Centiists, and Democrats, which 
was succeeded, after the Kaj>p Putsch in March, 
1920, by a similarly constituted Coalition minis- 
try under the Socialist Braun. The new consti- 
tution of Prussia w'as completed by the Assembly 
after many difficulties on Mar. 30, 1920. It 
was drafted under the decisive influence of the 
constitution of the Refch and merely carried 
out the instructions of the latter. In it, the 
attempt was made to bring about closer union 
with the Reich and far-reaching decentralization 
within Prussia When the elections for the Diet 
in February, 1921, resulted in a strengthening of 
the extreme Right and Left, the foimation of a 
new ministry was made very difficult and only 
on April 22 did the Centrist, Fchrenbach, sue- 
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ceed in forming a coalition of Centrists, Demo- 
crats, and experts. In the Braun ministry of 
November, 1921, this coalition was broadened so 
as to include the Socialists and the People’s 
Party. As a result of the election of December, 
1924, Herr Braun was able to maintain his 
position as Prime Minister. 

Prussia suffered severely under the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles. She lost the Province of 
Posen, the larger part of West Prussia, parts of 
East Prussia, Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
Rhine Province, in all 56,000 square kilometers 
with approximately 4,700,000 inhabitants. See 
Germany, History. 

PBZEMYSL, HATT1.E8 OF. See World War, 
Eastern Front 

PSYCHIATRY. See Psychology, Abnor- 
mal, AND Psychoanalysis; Insanity. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS. See Psychology; 
Consciousness and the Unconscious; ^Esthet- 
ics. 

PSYCHOLOGY. A historian of contempo- 
rary psychology lias an exceedingly difficult task 
because of the many new and sometimes revo- 
lutionary movements that have developed, es- 
pecially during the period since 1914. These 
movements, bringing with them new conceptions 
of old problems, cannot be evaluated with any 
degree of assuiance. There is the so-called 
Behaviorism (q v ) which limits the data of 
psychology to overt observable behavior and the 
stimuli that give rise to them. In its extreme 
form, it denies the existence of consciousness, 
and in its milder forms refuses to be concerned 
with consciousness. It rules out of existence 
the process of introspection as a means of gain- 
ing insight into behavior. This point of view is 
reflected in more than one of the current text- 
books of psychology 

Equally startling in its influence upon syste- 
matic psychology is the attack upon instincts as 
the motivating forces in human nature. In the 
preceding decade, there had been a pronounced 
shift away from a descriptive, and toward a 
dynamic, psychology characterized by a search 
for causes. Instincts offered themselves as such 
causes, and interest was directed toward the 
cataloguing of them and determination of the 
ways in which they could be modified and de- 
veloped into the mature individual. Now, the 
concept of instinct (q.v. ) has been seriously 
questioned, and 111 its place has been put the 
reflex (Kuo) or groups of reflexes (Allport). 
This change is having its effect upon current 
psychological doctrine 

The concejit of conditioned reflex (see Be- 
haviorism) introduced by the physiologist, Pav- 
lov, supported the battle against the instincts 
by assuming reflexes to be the real native be- 
havior units which are elaborated into more 
complex forms of behavior through a process 
of conditioning More than that, the condi- 
tioned reflex appeared to furnish a simple sub- 
stitute for all the laws of learning envisaged 
under the concept of association. It provided 
for unconscious learning and pushed the period 
of active learning back into the earliest days 
of infancy. The conditioned reflex has found 
its widest acceptance in the realm of animal 
psychology and has also had much influence 
upon the character of human psychology. 

Gestalt psychology (see Pf.rception) has made 
its impression not only upon the theories of 
perception, but upon the whole subject matter 
of psychology. The Growth of the Mmd, by Kurt 


Koffka (1924), is a psychology built upon 
Gestalt concepts. Particularly pronounced are 
the changes in the learning process as conceived 
by this new school. 

The active development of the mental-measure- 
ment movement (see Mental Measurement) 
since 1914 has left its stamp upon the character 
of systematic psychology by turning attention 
to practical problems where mental tests were 
called for, and by forcing attention upon the 
need for suitable concepts to serve as the foun- 
dation stones for the whole mental -measurement 
structure. Thus, we find psychologists inter- 
ested in the problems of vocational selection and 
guidance, of adjustment of the individual in 
industry, of the mental defective, of the superior 
child, of the elementary and college students, 
and the factors upon which their success de- 
pends. This ma)or interest has had a pro- 
nounced effect upon the content of modern psy- 
chology. 

The measurement of intelligence, of character, 
of temperament, of personality, and of snecial 
aptitudes lias led to excursions into the tneory 
of mental organization. Numerous concepts 
have arisen out of the studies of Charles Speai- 
man (see Ahilities of Man, 1927), of Thorndike, 
and many others, such as the concept of general 
factors, the concept of special factors, and tlio 
concept of group factors. Experimental re- 
search has been stimulated to determine whether 
such traits as intelligence, perseverance, accu- 
racy, speed, and memory are general, special, or 
group factors. Special statistical techniques 
have been created as tools for the solution of 
these problems, and have become a part of the 
subject matter of psychology. 

The psychoanalytic movement (see Psychol- 
ogy, Abnormal, and Psychoanalysts) has left 
a very definite mark upon curient trends. Its 
emphasis uixm unconscious mechanisms (see 
Consciousness and the Unconscious), upon 
dreams and their iiiteipietation, upon emotional 
shocks and their lasting iiij|)iessioii8, and iiiion 
a unique form of reeducation, has given rise 
to the term “new psychology” because to supei- 
ficial observation the psychology of the psycho- 
analyst bears little or no resemblance to ortho- 
dox jisychology. Even where the “new” has not 
been accepted, its influence has been felt in the 
iiitioduction of terms and ideas which have been 
borrowed from it. 

The philosophers, too, have contributed their 
share to the apparent confusion by their concepts 
of vitalism, mechanism, pui posivisni, realism, 
etc., which they try to jiostulate as the prin- 
ciple underlying the systems of the psychologist. 

These rapidly develojnng, changing, and con- 
flicting points of view in psychology are not to 
be taken as signs of disintegration, but as signs 
of growth. The last 10 or 20 years have seen 
changes equally revolutionary occurring within 
the sciences of physics and chemistry. The 
fundamental facts and laws of physics are just 
as unstable as are the concepts of instinct and 
the laws of learning; but no one fears for the 
future of physics. No more should fears and 
misgivings arise concerning the future of psy- 
chology. 

In the midst of this variety of viewpoints, 
numerous textbooks and systematic treatises 
have appeared, so that one can find a book 
strongly influenced by any one of the above-men- 
tioned movements. As a result, the question 
has arisen as to what should be presented to 
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the student as the real subject matter of psy- 
chology. Conferences and symposia have been 
held on a number of occasions with the purpose 
of finding a body of knowledge which will under- 
lie or be common to all the varied points of view. 
Their progress is encouraging. 

A most instructive insight into current psy- 
chological doctrines may be gained from '‘Psy- 
chologies of 1925,” a series of papers prepared 
by nine well-known psychologists, Madison Bent- 
ley, Knight Dunlap, J W. Hunter, Kurt Koffka, 
Wolfgang Kohler, William MoDougall, Morton 
Prince, J. B. Watson, and R. S. Woodworth. The 
topics include behaviorism, dynamic psychology, 
gestalt psychology, purposive psychology, reac- 
tion psychology, and structural jisychology. 

There remains to be mentioned an interest- 
ing effort to produce a psychological system 
which will cut acioss all mere “movements” 
and rest upon a series of fundamental facts 
and principles. Psychology: Its Facts and Prin- 
ctples, by 11. L. Hollingworth (1928), “piesents 
a systematic descriptive account of mental phe- 
nomena and of psychological processes. The phe- 
nomena are 8uh)ective events; the processes are 
redintegrative sequences in nature. It is not 
easy to characterize the view here presented in 
terms of contemporary ‘isms.* The hook aspires 
to a straighforward description of certain as- 
pects of natuie, rather than to the defense of 
a preiudicc. Although descriptive, the view is 
not that of ‘structuralism.’ It does not deal 
with a rejiuted dependent realm of ‘mental con- 
tents’ oi ‘conscious elements.’ Its psychology 
is dynamic, in that it deals with activities, pro- 
cesses, occurrences, rathei than with static cross- 
sections of mental life. 

“But neither is it ‘mere behaviorism,’ since 
it refuses to limit itself to the account of visi- 
ble changes (movements). It shuns the visual 
bias of beliavionsm; it insists that aches and 
pains receive the consideration to which their 
occurrence entitles them. Algesic patterns 
(pains), as well as visual patterns (animals), 
‘behave ’ In contrast with behaviorism, the book 
offers a 8f)cial lepoit, based on all the evidence of 
all the available reporters; at least it advocates 
such a iej)oit It is neither intimidated nor 
discoiuaged by the descriptive difficulties of any 
event in iiatuie 

“The ])oiiit of view is not that of ‘association- 
ism.’ Although theie may be superficial resem- 
blances, the contrast is striking Mental activi- 
ties, as here described, do involve association; 
but two important divergences from classical 
association! sm aie appaieiit throughout. It is 
not ‘mere ideas’ that arc connected, but primal 
events in nature. Some of these are ideas, but 
not the images nor psychic entities of historic 
tradition. Ideas are natural events, partial de- 
tails of larger contexts, for which they function 
as equivalents in the course of mental proces- 
sion. And they are ideas only when they thus 
operate, as instigating cues. Ideas do not arouse 
their former totals Instead, they act as ade- 
quate surrogates for these in the instigation of 
consequents which may or may not be ideas. 

“Since this is a textbook of psychology, it 
resolutely stands by its title. It has no chapters 
on neuro-anatomy, the physiology of the nervous 
or other systems of the animal body, or the 
structure of the sense organs. It finds plenty 
of honest psychological material at hand and 
cannot even grant sjiace for many relevant sug- 
gestions concerning practical applications.” 
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chology (1919); R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic 
Psychology (1921); J. F. Dashiell. Fundamen- 
tals of Objective Psychology (1928) ; H. L. IIol- 
lingworth. Psychology : Its Facts and Principles 
(1928). See Psychology, Experimental; So- 
cial PsycTroi.oaY ; Action; Advertising; Aes- 
thetics; Animal Psychology; Association 
Tests, Attention; Attribute; Behaviorism; 
Consciousness and the Unconscious; In- 
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PSYCHOLOGY, ABNORMAL AND PSY- 
CHOANAL YSIS. If one accepted the standard 
division of knowledge into theoretical science and 
applied science, one might suppose that abnoimal 
psychology were the concrete application of the 
data and laws furnished by geneial oi systematic 
psychology. In actual fact, this suiiposition is 
not entirely borne out. So far fiom bon owing its 
material exclusively fioin general psychology, ab- 
noimal psychology and its derivative, psycho- 
analysis, have furnished a new approach to the 
problems of mental behavior. The trend of 
thought known as the “new psychology,” even 
with its exaggerations and unsupported generali- 
zations, may be put dowm to the credit of psychi- 
atrists who were able to combine clinical knowl- 
edge and therapeutic skill with genuine philo- 
sophic insight. 

The main distinction between abnormal psy- 
chology as an application of the theoretical sci- 
ence of psychology and psychiatry is that the 
former looks upon abnormalities as deviations 
of greater or less magnitude from the noi- 
mal. (See E. G. Gonklin, Principles of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1927.) The psychiatrist begins 
with the classical mental derangements and 
gradually extends his interest more and more 
toward the milder distortions of the mind until 
he includes the noimal also. (See A. J. Rosan- 
off. Manual of Psychiatry, 1927.) The products 
reached by these opposing methods differ so 
much that the psychological system denved by 
the psychiatrist and the psychoanalyst has been 
called the “new psychology.” 

Among the class of psychiatrists may be in- 
cluded Charcot and Janet in France, Freud in 
Austria, and Morton Prince and Boris Sidis in 
America. Different as arc their various the- 
ories on specific problems, these psychiatrists 
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are yet at one in their refusal to reduce them 
to tlie materialistic system of psychology. They 
affirm the specificity of psychological phenom- 
ena and the necessity of an explanation of sudi 
phenomena in terms of psychological concep- 
tions rather than in terms of an unknown struc- 
ture of the cortex and body nerve tissue. This 
18 not to say that one attempts to explain phe- 
nomena in terms of new psychical or spiritistic 
entities but rather in terms of the meanings 
which particular objective events have for par- 
ticular individuals in particular circumstances. 
Just as when we seek to account for the effect 
the reading of a particular book had on a par- 
ticular person, we find the objective facts about 
ink and paper of little importance and must 
attempt to envisage the subjective meanings 
aroused by the contents of the book; so psy- 
chologists have come to rcali/e that it is of no 
purpose to study events as mere physical shocks 
on a physical system without taking into ac- 
count the emotional contexts, the meanings more 
or less individual to the paiticular organism. 

To describe this type of meanings, many psy- 
chologists and physicians have preferred to use 
the notion of function, and they thus speak of 
certain psychological troubles as functional 
neuroses; but whether this term is adopted or 
not, it has been found that there was only one 
method of studying the phenomena in question 
and that was for the psychiatrist to familiarize 
himself, by patient questioning and clinical ob- 
servation, w^ith the inner history of the trouble. 
This leads us to another observation; namely, 
that knowledge and theories of this soit — de- 
pendent, as tliey are, veiy largely upon the ar- 
tistic insights of the physician and psychiatrist 
— cannot have the same positivity as the obser- 
vations of physical science. Freud himself rec- 
ognized this fact when he wrote (in his Intro- 
duction to Psychoanalysis) that “it would be 
an error to suppose that a science is composed 
only of theses rigorously demonstrated, and it 
IS a mistake to demand this.” Janet said much 
the same thing when he pleaded for psycholo- 
gists not to consider psychology as a science (in 
the same sense that physicists use the term) 
but rather as a collection of monographs. 

Now the difficulty of the psychoanalytic tech- 
nique is that it employs both of these schema- 
tisms. The psychoanalyst tiies to be both a 
scientist, dealing not 111 advice but in observed 
correlations of fact, and a philosopher-confessor 
who assists his patient in the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Professor .Janet, in reporting to the 
French Academy of Medicine on the doctrines 
of Freud, pointed out that psychoanalysis at 
times lays claim to an entire system of ethics. 
In a ccitaiii sense, it is true, neither the psy- 
chiatrist nor the physician escapes that re- 
sponsibility. The analysis of human nature is 
too close to the aspirations of human nature to 
avoid involving the latter; but the scientific and 
ethical responsibility must be distinguished and 
lecognizcd for what they are. 

The war cases of shell shock have disproved, 
in an objective way, the extreme Freudian thesis 
that sex disturbances (in the more specific 
sense) are the cause of neuroses. They revealed 
a rather new type of neuroses with preoccupa- 
tions very different from those of civilian cases 
and reflecting quite definitely the war anxieties. 
Thoj also served to disprove the mechanistic, 
physiological conception of the so-called func- 
tional nerve diseases. 


With the destruction of the extreme Freu- 
dian thesis and the dogmatic physiological con- 
tention, no specific theory of neuroses has been 
left standing. In France — ^where psychological 
thought has never accepted cither of these theses 
— an attempt was made by a brillant writer. 
Dr. Albert Deschamps, to exploit the theory of 
fatigue as the raison d'etre of the general type 
of neurasthenic diseases. Both the theory and 
the cure which it proposed harked back to the 
famous rest treatment of Weir Mitchell, which 
was very popular among psychiatrists a gen- 
eration ago; but like so many other theories in 
abnormal psychology, the conception of fatigue 
and insufliciency of nervous energy was seen to 
be a valuable partial truth which permits the 
observer to understand the concrete nature of a 
particular class of cases, but which is miblead- 
ing when generalized into what amounts to a 
metaphymeal conception. 

The question may well be asked why such 
partial truths do not sooner or later find their 
place in a systematic classification, such as ob- 
tains in the natural sciences; why, foi instance, 
there is not as complete a table of mental diseases 
with more or less empirical specifics as is the 
case in physiological therapeutics The answci 
is to be found in the entire absence of a spatial 
form of representation, a circumstance which 
makes every mental concept, every mental theory, 
an elusive inetaplioi. In the domain of the mind, 
wo come in contact witl\ truths in a maiinei not 
very diflerent from scents and odors. That is 
why the science of the mind, necessarily different 
from the science of matter, comes in the long 
run to have no other criterion tlian the cultivated 
taste of the coniioisseui 

Doubtless because of the frailty of the sub- 
ject matter, the theories of psychoanalysis w'ere 
subject to giuve misundei standings On the one 
hand, the woishippers of clear and jnecise ideas 
were scandalized at the fleeting nature of some 
of the intuitions, but on the other hand many 
advocates of the ps.vchoanalytic doctrine more 
than made up for this by bringing lather too 
much precision into their science. Thev could 
do this only by constructing a metaphysics ot 
the sex instinct and its s> inbolization In this 
metaphysics, complexes and bvinbols were tieated 
Bometinies as dynamic concepts (ic, wnth fluid 
meaning), sometimes as static concepts on a 
par with those of the pliysical sciences An am- 
biguity of this type is jiractically unavoidable, 
lor such notions as symbol and complex cany 
with them this ambiguity in their philological 
meaning. 

We need only remember that the earliest philos- 
ophers to use the notion of s;^mbolibm, the Py- 
thagoieans, slipped very natuially into the error 
of confounding the metnphoi leal act of symboli- 
zation with bymhols as static entities repiesent- 
ing other objects. Similarly, the association psy- 
chologists confounded the dynamic act of 
association or giowth of meaning with associa- 
tion viewed externally as a mechanical process, 
and therefore desciibablc by laws; and inas- 
much as the idea of complex is practically 
identical with association, it is readily seen how 
psychoanalysts fall into the same ambiguity. 

For the jiurjinsc of inteieiice, it ik necessary 
to treat some of these concejits statically as if 
they were obeying the laws of mechanical 
causality; but when that is done, the results 
must be tested by empincal facts and not by 
means of the semi-£ebthetic, symbolic intuitions. 
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Thus, it is one thing for a commander of military 
troops to treat sex as a mechanical, almost 
material problem, on a par with food supplies 
and munitions. It is quite another thing for a 
psychoanalyst, tracing genetically the rise and 
fall of sentiments in a human individual, to dis- 
cover what he calls transferences or sublimations 
of the sex instinct. In the first instance, we are 
treating man as a machine with definite springs 
which behave in definite fixed ways, and sex is 
one of those springs. Such a conception is an 
abstract one, and scarcely fits the facts even in a 
limited situation. However, it is a precise con- 
ception and allows itself either to be vorifie<l or 
denied by einpiiieal facts In the second case, 
sex ceases to be a definite thing at all and be- 
comes a sentiment — “an asjiiration after happi- 
ness,” to quote Reniy de Gouiuiont, “than which 
nothing is less definite.” And the many grop- 
ings, the many expiessions of the ultimate 
libido, are not so much causes of one another as 
contingent temporal Re(|ueiices. In order to 
show a relation of causality in the intellectual 
or scientific sense, it is necessaiy to have a 
limited situation 111 which an observed sequence, 
aftcT being purified, so to speak, of its aibi- 
traiincsB and subjectivity, has been expeiimen- 
tallv confirmed. 
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Psythology of Functional Neuroses (1920), d. 
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A \\ ohlgeniulli, 1 ('ritical Examiuatvon of Psy- 
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abnormal jisychologv })repariHl by psychologists 
are E G Conklin, Pnnctplcs of Abnormal Psy- 
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PSYCHOLOGY, Experimental. A legitimate 
distinction can no longer be drawn between ex- 
perimental psychology and psychology, for the 
psychology ot today which deserves to he called 
scientific IS psychology based upon experiment 
The teini “experimental psychology” originated 
in the time of Wundt when he introduced the 
methods of physiology into a psychology which 
was ])riTnarily philosojihical speculation To- 
day, psychological theories grow directly out of 
lahoiatorv investigations or, if they develop in- 
dependently, are at once put to a laboratory 
test and survive or fall upon the findings. 
Thus, the very movements which are at the focus 


of attention in psychology (see Psychology), 
such as Gestalt, conditioned reflex, behaviorism, 
etc., form the subject matter of laboratory re- 
search. 

In addition to these newcomers in the field, 
the more classical experiments remain the ob- 
jects of interest. Thus, the psychophysical me- 
thods for determining the limits of discrimina- 
tion for the various senses which were studied 
in the earliest psychological laboratory (that of 
Wundt in Leipzig) are still being investigated 
Attempts are being made to equate these methods 
of average error, constant stimuli, light and 
wrong cases, etc., so that the findings by one 
method may be directly compared with the find- 
ings by another method Most psychological 
laboratories are likewise engaged upon the study 
of various sense experiences, which also formed 
the subject matter of the earliest laboratories 
(see Vision; Audition; Taste and Smell; Sen- 
sation, Cutaneous and Organic). Investiga- 
tions of vision and audition are partieulaily 
active. Laboiatoiy workeis have taken advan- 
tage of lecent inventions for sound production 
and control in the fields of the telejihone and 
the radio, and researches are being repeated with 
the higher degree of accuracy made possible by 
these new devices. 

New devices have been drawn into service par- 
ticularly in the study of the emotions where the 
introspective method has given way to objective 
recordings by means of the X-ray, the motion 
picture, the galvanometer, and the oscillogiaph 
The application of these methods is just begin- 
111 ng to hear fruit, in the analysis of emotions 
into then essential components and the determi- 
nation of the relation of the external stimuli to 
glandulai and neural mechanisms. 

PSYCHOLOGY, Social. See Social Psy- 
chology. 

PUBLIC DEBTS. See Finance and Bank- 
ing. 

PUBLIC PIHANCE. See Finance and 
Banking. 

PUCCINI, pobt-che'n6, Giacomo (1858-1924). 
All Italian operatic composer (sec VoL XIX). 
La Rondine was produced at Monte Cailo (Maich 
27, 1917), but met with little success The 
preini^ie of his next work, a triptych consisting 
of 11 Tdbarro, Suor Angelica, and Giannt Rchic- 
chi, took place at the Metropolitan Opera House 
(Dec. 14, 1918). Of these, only tlie third 

has maintained itself in the ie|>ertoiy Ills 
last woik, Turandot, w^as all but finished, v\'hen 
the composer underwent an opeiation foi cancel, 
from the effects of which he died in Brussels, 
Nov. 29, 1924. Fiom Puccini’s sketches, Eiano 
Alfano completed the finale of the ojieia. 
which was produced in Milan on Apr. 25, 1920 
The American piemiere took place in the same 
year at the Metropolitan Opera House (Noveni- 
her 16) The enthusiasm manifested at the 
first performances abated considerably, when the 
public began to realize that they had been daz- 
zled by biilliaiit stage effects rather than by 
great music Gonsult A Wiessmaim, Giacomo 
Puccini (Munich, 1922) ; Gino Monaldi, Giacomo 
Puccini c la sua opera (Milan, 1924), A. Frae- 
carroli. La Vita di Giacomo Puccini (Milan, 
1925). 

PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS. See Indians. 

PUEYRREDON, Honorio ( 1872- ) . An 

Argentine diplomat and public official. Trained 
for the practice of law at the University of 
Buenos Aires, he entered politics and served two 
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years as Minister of Agriculture and six years as 
Munster for Foreign Affairs previous to his ap- 
pointment as chief representative of Argentina 
in the League of Nations Assembly in 1920. He 
was largely responsible for his country’s with- 
drawal from the League in the same year. He 
was Ambassador to the United States from 1923 
to 1928, resigning following the Pan-American 
Conterence at Havana in the latter year, at which 
he was president of the Argentine delegation. 
He stated that his resignation was due to the 
refusal of the delegates to the conference to in- 
clude in a proposed convention of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union an article pledging the Union to use 
its influence to break down artiflcial tariff bar- 
riers. At the same conference, he vigorously 
attacked the United States tariff system. 

PULP, Wood. See Paper and Wood Pulp 
and Forestry. 

PUPIN, Michael Idvorsky 0858- ). 

An American physicist and university professor 
(see VoL. XIX). In 1925-26 Professor Pupin 
was president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. In 1928 he 
was awarded the Washington Medal (engineer- 
ing). He IS the authoi of From Immigrant to 
Inventor (an autobiography, which was printed 
in six different languages, 1923), and New Ref- 
ormation; from Physical to Spiritual Realities 
(1927). 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. A State tech- 
nological institution founded in 1869 at West 
Lafayette, Ind. The number of students in- 
creased from 2341 in 1914 to 4150 in 1928, the 
members of the faculty from 185 to 478, and 
the library from 40,000 to 85,000 volumes. 
Kcveiiue and appropriations for the support of 
the university were correspondingly increased 
during the period from $479,251 to $4,349,454.34. 
A department of foicstiy in the school of ag- 
riculture and the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion were established. Advanced military train- 
ing was introduced into the junior and senioi 
years of all schools Buildings costing more 
than $1,700,000 were erected during the period 
These included the armory, in 1918, the home 
economics building, in 1923; Stanley Coulter Hall 


for the biology department, in 1917 ; a recitation 
hall for the departments of education, history 
and economics, and mathematics; a veterinary 
building; a horticultural greenhouse; a campus 
greenhouse; a locomotive museum; Franklin 
Levering Cary Memorial Hall, a men’s residence ; 
headquarters for the department of horticulture, 
the department of poultry husbandry, the schools 
of chemical engineering and the school of electri- 
cal engineering, for a summer surveying camp; a 
heating and power plant , the American Railway 
Association draft-gear tost building; the Ross- 
Ade Field buildings for the athletic oflices; and 
buildings for the laim of the school of agricul- 
ture. President, Edward C. Elliott, Ph.D. LL.D. 

PUTNAM, Herueut ( 1861- ). An Amei- 

ican librarian (see Vol XIX). In the World 
War, Hr. Putnam served as goneial director of 
the American Library Association’s Library W^ar 
Service. In 1929 he received the Roosevelt Medal 
for Distinguished Service, having completed 30 
years as Librarian of Congress. In this connec- 
tion, there were published Essays Offered to Her- 
bert Putnam by Ills Colleagues and Fi tends on 
Ills 30 th Anniversary as Librarian of Congress, 
April 5, 1920, edited by Whlliam Warner Bishop 
and Andrew Keogh (New Haven, 1929). 

PUTNAM, Nina Wn.cox (Mrs. Robert J. 
Sanderson) (1888- ) An American au- 

thor, born in New Haven, Conn., and educated 
privately She began wilting at the age of 11. 
Her books include Esmeralda (1918) ; It Pays to 
Emile (1020); West Broadway (1921); Laugh- 
ter Ltd (1924) ; Say It with Bricks (1923) ; and 
Easy (1924). She has been a fiequent contribu- 
tor of popular short stones to the leading maga- 
zines. 

PUTZ, Leo (1869- ) A Cerniaii painter 

of allegorical subjects, fairy tales, and jiortiaits 
who was born in Meran and studied in Munich 
and in Pans with Julian Bougereau and Benja- 
min Constant. He was a professor in the Mu- 
nich Academy. He is represented in the gal- 
leiies in Frankfoit, Munich, and Budapest, and 
as the illustrator of many editions de luxe. 

PYRITE. See Sujj>hitr. 

PYROTECHNICS. See Ordnance; Trench 
Warfare Material. 
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O -SHIPS. See Vessels, Naval. 

QUACKENBOS, John Duncan 
( 1 848-1 920 ) . An American physi- 
cian and authority on hypnotism, 
born in New York City. He took 
his degree in arts at Columbia 
University in 1808, and was gradu- 
ated in medicine from the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia in 1871. Until 
1894 he taught rhetoric and history at Col- 
umbia, ictiring then to devote himself to medi- 
cal practice with special emphasis on mental 
and characterological anomalies and the appli- 
cation of hypnotism in their treatment. He 
j)ublibhed Hypnotic Therapeutics, a monograph 
(1908) , Body and Bpint (1910) , and Rational 
Mind Cure 

QUANTUM THEORY. See Chemistry; 
Physics 

QUARANTINE, PLANT. See Entomol- 
ogy, Economic 

QUARRIES, United States. See Stone. 
QUEBEC. A Canadian provin(*^c with an area 
of 594,434 sqiiaie miles and a population of 
2,301,199 in 1921, a gain of 17.7 per cent over 
the 2,005,770 of 1911. An official estimate 
placed the population June 1, 1929, at 2,090,400. 
The luial population has continued to fall off, 
in 1921 only 44 per cent of the total population 
living in rural districts, as compared with 51.8 
])er cent in 1911. In 1921 males numbeied 
1,180,028 and females 1,181,171 In 1920, 93 per 
cent of the population wcic Canadian born and 
of these 82 pei cent were of French, and 13.5 
jter cent of British, stock By the 1911 census, 
310,103 of the inhabitants were of British, and 
1,005,339 of French, descent. There were 
442,350 families in 1921, as compared w'lth 
.307,304 in 1901. Populations of the largest 
cities 111 1920 were Montreal, 1,300,000 (490,- 
504 ill 1911); (Quebec, the capital, 105,000 
(78,710 in 1911); Hull, 35,233 (18,222 in 

1911); Verdun, 42,247; Three Rivers, 35,000; 
Sherbrooke, 25,021 

Industry. Agriculture is the basic industry 
of the province. The total area under cultiva- 
tion in 1927 was estimated at 0,877,900 acres 
and the value of the ciops at $144,273,000. Hay 
and clover, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, barley, 
and spiing wheat aic the most important crops. 
Fiuit culture is flouiishing, as is the maple- 
sugar and -syrup industry which averages about 
$4,000,000 annually (1927, $3,105,924, as com- 
pared with $1,000,000 in 1913). In 1920, 17,252 
acres were under tobacco, but the tillage fell off 
to 9808 acres in 1927. The live-stock industry 
continues to expand, milch cows increasing from 
701,810 to 1,004,470; other cattle from 093,540 
to 830,193; sheep from 002,751 to 852,439; 
swine from 001,708 to 808,700. Dairying, 
always an important industry, brought in 
$29,539,376 in 1927 in cheese, butter, and 
other products. Lumbering produced $16,431,- 
280 worth of cuts of lumber in 1921. The 
manufacture of pulp and paper products leads 


the Dominion. In 1926 $59,218,570 worth of 
wood was used in the manufacture of wood pulp 
while paper products totaled $121,290,231. Tn 
1920 the fish catch brought in $3,110,904; 
in 1913, $1,988,241. The mineral yields have 
only barely tapped the vast resources of the 
province. In 1927 the total mineial ])roduction 
was $29,211,000, as compared with $11,830,929 
in 1914 Asbestos ($10,021,517 in 1927), ce- 
ment ($4,535,380 in 1920), and limestone are 
the chief minerals The industrial development 
of the Province has been maiked, the census of 
1920 showing 7104 establishments, with a capi- 
tal investment of $1,210,975,958 ($378,441,000 
in 1913), and $905,300,824 the value of the 
production ($400,107,9.50 in 1913). The num- 
ber of employees was 180,059 and salaries and 
wages paid, $189,320,145. The leading indus- 
tries in order aie pulp and paper, wood, lath, 
etc., cottons. Hour-mill products, leather, shoes, 
tobacco, butter and cheese, meat packing, 
clothing, shipbuilding, housebuilding, and rolling 
mills. The estimated water power of the prov- 
ince totals piobably 8,459,000 horse power of 
which 2,004,723 horse power has alieady been 
developed, all by private ca]utal. 

Trade and Communications, In 1927 there 
were 4808 miles of railway, as compaied with 
4043 miles in 1914 Total imports for con- 
sumption in 1927-28 amounted to $305,005,204 
($187,301,493 in 1012-13), expoits, to $302,- 
800,712 (.$147,723,907 in 1912-13). 

Government. Revenues for 1913-14 were 
$9,000,377; expendituies, .$8,024,308, by 1926- 
27, these had reached, levenues of .$30,294,997 
and expenditures of $29,078,703. The pro- 
visional figures foi 1928 were re\eiiueB, $31,- 
000,000; expendituies, $28,000,000. While the 
Dominion subsidy has remained the same, 
larger revenues are deiived fioin the succession 
and commei cial-corporation taxes. In June, 
1928, the funded debt was $58,827,532 ($24,- 
579,100 in 1914). In 1920 Quebec had 8110 
schools of all kinds, with 597,304 pupils and 
22,868 teachers. All schools are sectarian. 
The total expenditure for all education in 
192.5-20 was $28,980,508, as compared with 
$9,255,771 in 1913. In the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, 1 epresentatioii is. House of Commons, 
0.5, Senate, 24 Of all the (’anadiau provinces, 
Quebec is the only one in which women are not 
enfranchised or permitted to stand for the Leg- 
islature of the province. 

QUEBEC. A port of entry of Canada and 
the capital of the Province of Quebec. The pop- 
ulation at the census of 1920 was 120,000, in 
1929 it was estimated to be 135,000. The area 
is 6380 acres. The port of Quebec, which is the 
terminal for 14 principal steamship lines, pro- 
vides accommodation at one time foi 22 large 
ocean-going vessels. The number of vessels 
entering the port increased from 601 with a total 
tonnage of 3,588,530 in 1922 to 1641 with a 
total tonnage of 8,340,017 in 1928. Port facili- 
ties include two dry docks which will accommo- 
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date the largest vessels afloat and two grain 
elevators, one of which has a 2,000,000-bu8hel 
capacity with a loading capacity of 60,000 
bushels per hour. In 1929 a grain-storage annex 
with a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels was con- 
structed. The amount of gram exported in 1928 
amounted to nearly 1 0,000,000 bushels. The 
harbor, which extends 15 miles along each bank 
of the St. Lawrence River, is administered by 
a commission of three members appointed by the 
Dominion government under the supervision of 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries In 
1929, $13,500,000 was being spent by this commis- 
sion for the extension of wharves and improve- 
ment of transportation facilities. In 1917 the 
Quebec Bridge, the largest cantilever bridge in 
the world, was completed at a cost of $25,000,000. 
The total length of the bridge is 3239 feet, its 
width, 88 feet; height above pillars, 310 feet; 
lengtli of cantilever, 1800, length of centre span, 
640 feet, height of centre span above high tide, 
1 50 feet. The total weight of the metal structure 
is 66,480 tons It carries a double-track railway 
and accommodation for foot traffic Since the 
completion of the bridge, Quebec has become an 
im])OTtant railroad centre, two tianscontinental 
railways and siv subsidiary lines radiate from 
the city. In 1928 voters approved an expenditure 
of nearly $4,000,000 to effect such urgent improve- 
ments as the widening of streets, the opening of 
new ways of comniu meat ion between the various 
paits of the citv, and the construction of a new 
bridge over the St. Charles River. Approximately 
10,000 persons were employed in 1928 in Que- 
liee’s 225 industrial establisliments and received 
$8,000,000 in wages ; the value of products 
manufactured was $33,000,000 Queliee has 47 
hanks and branches; bank clearings in 1928 
ainoiiiited td $361,754,089 Since 1921, 2556 new 
buildings valued at $30,555,072 have been erected. 
The assessed valuation of ])roperty in 1928 was 
$169,803,727; the net debt was $17,963,945. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE. A college for women 
at (diailotte, N C, founded in 1771; nonsec- 
tarian 111 purpose, but under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Chnieli Bv the autumn of 1928, 
the enrollment had increased to 319, and the 
faculty to 32 members, including a vice president 
and assistant in modem languages who were 
added in 1927 The library contained 9000 
volumes A new building providing refectory 
and dormitory accoininodations was added in the 
siimmei of 1927 The college income for the 
year 1927-28 was $130,000. President, William 
H Pia/er, D D., Lift D 

QUEENSLAND. A state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia occupying the northeastern 
part of the continent Area, 670,500 square 
miles; population, in 1911, 605,813; in 1928, 
914,471, average annual inciease, 2 52 per cent. 
Brisbane, the capital, including suburbs, had 
295,430 inhabitants in 1927. Of the total area 
of the state, 94 per cent still remains unpre- 
empted. dross production in the Piovince in 
1926-27 totaled £54,418,413, divided as follows: 
agriculture, £12,181,917; dairying, poultry, and 
beekeeping, £5,450,336; pastoral, £15,927,429; 
mining, £1,787,527; forestry, fisheries, etc, 
£2,556,454; manufacturing, £16,508,750. I^ead- 
ing agricultural activities centre in the planting 
of maize, wlieat, hay, and sugar cane. Pastoral 
pursuits continue to he important The wool 
output in 1926-27 was 119,847,967 pounds, val- 
ued at £9,423,046 (136,878,270 pounds in 1912- 
13). Sugar in paiticular has shown increases, 


the yield in 1927 being 3,555,827 tons of cane, as 
against 1,135,126 tons in 1912-13. Total value 
of minerals in 1912, £4,175,355, 111 1920, £3,462,- 
214; in 1927, £l,787,n27. Gofd continues to de- 
dine, dropping from £1,128,868 in 1913 to £161,- 
321 in 1927. Coal is the only mineral to show 
important gains. Imports for 1916-17 and 
1927-28 were £6,263,102 and £11,758,358; ex- 
ports for the same years were £14,542,270 and 
£21,854,945. (government accounts showed* rev- 
enues and expenditures for 1913, £6,378,213 and 
£6,372,097; the same for 1927-28 weie £16,718,- 
070 and £16,707,564. The debt mounted fiom 
£55,023,506 in 1914 to £111,733,969 in 1928 
Here, as in New South Wales, the Labor Party 
continues the most powerful gioup. In 1922, 
as a result of continuous agitation, a referen- 
dum decided for the abolition of the legislative 
council 

QUEZON, Manuel L. (1878- ). A Fili- 

pino political leader and advocate of independ- 
ence. Educated at San Juan de Letran College, 
Santo Tomas University, and the Dominican 
University, Manila, where he took a degree in 
law, he commenced the practice of law in 1903 
and 111 1004 was elected Governor of his native 
Province of Tagahas lie lieeame siiecessively a 
member and floor leadei of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (1907), resident coinmissionei in the 
United States (1909), ehairmau of the Philip- 
pines Independence Mission, and piesideiit of the 
Filijniio Senate, an office which he held euiitiiiu- 
ously after 1916 Altliough he had served as a 
major in the native forces during the I’hilip- 
pine insurrection, he supported the ITnited States 
during the Woild War. He was the leading 
opponent of the policies of Geneial Leonard 
Wood during the teiin of the latter as governor 
general 

QUICKSILVER. The jiioduction of quick- 
silver was somewhat siiniulated by the World 
War. In 1917 the woild output i cached a max- 
imum of 4195 nietiic tons, though it declined 
to 2135 metric tons in 1921, as a lesult of the 
post-war depression. Since 1921 quicksiher 
prices have steadily impioved, as has jiroiluetion 
with the exception of a sliglit leeessioii in 1924 
Output flguies from the principal piodueiiig 
countries indicate that the 1917 record output 
has been surpassed by a consideiable margin 
Italy has been the largest producer of (|uiek' 
silver in recent years, though closely followed 
by Spain. These two countries contnbiite be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the woild’s supply 
The goveinments of both Sjiain and Italy aie 
closely allied with the quicksilver pioperties and 
in 1928 the two interests eonihined to foini a 
cartel for controlling production and prices. 

The lesult of the high puces for quicksilver 
pievailing in recent years has been to stimulate 
production in the United States and other 
countries, and to encouiage the use of substi- 
tutes for industrial pin poses whenever possible. 
Commeicial uses of quicksilver are nuineious. 
One use that is increasing steadily in impor- 
tance is the production of meicury-arc and 
mercury-vapor lamps and rectifiers. The uneven 
distribution of the world’s supply of quick- 
silver appears to be working against the pos- 
sibility of any general adoption of ‘the Emmet- 
type mercury boiler recently developed by Dr. 
W. L. R. Emmet of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Possible users of the mercury boiler 
appear to fear any great dependence on the 
foreign sources of supply. See Boilers. 
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A feature of the recent increasing production 
of the United States has been the growing im- 
portance of the State of Nevada as a producer. 
Early in 1029, the output of the three largest 
produceis in Nevada was estimated to be at a 
rate but slightly less than that of the entire 
State of California which has been the principal 
source of the domestic quicksilver supply. The 
production in 1928 amounted to 16,838 flasks of 
75 pounds each with a total value of $2,052,215, 
being the largest output since 1919 when 21,415 
flasks valued at $1,933,560 were produced. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF QUICKSILVER 

IN NEW 

YORK IN DOLLARS PER FLASK OP 76 

POUNDS 

(Prom Engineering and Mining Journal) 

1921 

$ 45 45 

1922 

58 95 

192.1 

66 50 

1924 

69 76 

192.5 

83 13 

192() 

91 90 

1927 

118 16 • 

192rt 

123 61 • 

« Price quoted per 76-lb. flask. 


The distribution is given in the accompanying 
table In I9‘2H, 15,583 flasks of mercury, val- 
ued at $1,572,017, were impoited, compared with 
24,650 flasks valued at $2,189,495 in 1927. Of 
the 15,583 flasks imported in 1928, 6189 flasks 
were d(*rived fiom Spain, 5718 flasks from Italy, 
1816 flasks fiom Mexico, 913 flasks fiom Bel- 
gium, 546 flasks fiom CJermaiiy, and 401 flasks 
from the United Kingdom. In 1927, 13,06.3 
flasks came from Spain, 9089 flasks from Italy 
and 1898 flasks from other countries Produc- 
tion in the United States plus imports indicated 
32,421 flasks made available in 1928, compared 
wuth 35,920 flasks made available in 1927. 


QUTOKSILVER PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


(In flasks of 75 ])OUiu1r) 
(From Mineral Industry) 


Stale 

1926 

1927 

1928 

California 

5,726 

5.748 

6,71 1 

Idaho 

b 



Nevada 

197 

125 

2,905 « 

Oi pgoii 


2,082 

2,848 

Washington 

489 

,560 


Alaska, An/ona, and Texas 

1,224 

2,455 

4,374 » 

Tot.il 

7,642 

1 1.276 

16,838 


" In iiddition, 404 flasks were produced in Nevada 
from gold and silver 

*lnt hides Washington but not Alaska. 

QUILLEBNCOUCH, k(5bch. Sir Arthur 
Thomas (1863- ). An English author (see 

VoL XIX). He was King Edwaid VII pro- 
fessor of English literatuie at Cambridge Uni- 
versity since 1912, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. His later works were 
News of the Duchy (1915) ; On the Art of Writ- 
ing (1916), Memoir of Arthur John Butler 
(1917) : Mortallone and Aunt Trinidad (1917); 
Foc-Farrcll (1918) ; Shakespeare* s Workman- 


ship (1918); Studies in Literature (1918, 2d 
series, 1922); On the Art of Reading (1920); 
Charles Dickens and Other Victorians (1925); 
and On the Art of Writing (1928). In 1925 
he edited The Oxford Book of Prose, 

QUILTEB, Roger (1877- ). A British 

composer, born at Brighton. Having received 
his general education at Eton, he studied music 
under I. Knorr at Iloch’s Conservatory in 
Frankfort He first attracted attention ’with 
his chaiming settings of the lyrics from Twelfth 
Night and As You Like Ilf which were followed 
by other lyrics from Elizabethan and Victorian 
poets. Several of the foremost English and 
American concert-singers included his songs in 
their repertories, and thus gave them great and 
deserved popularity Besides songs, he wrote 
Serenade -f Three English Dances and Children's 
Overture for orchestra; incidental music to a 
fairy play, Where the Rainbow ends, and to As 
You Like It 

QUINIDIN. See Heart Disease. 

QUINN, Arthur Hobson (1875- ). An 

American univeisity professor and historian of 
the diama. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and graduated at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He studied modem philology at the Unn^eisity 
of Munich (1897-98) and at the giaduate school 
of the University of Pennsylvania (PhD., 
1890), where he was successively instructor, as- 
sistant professoi, and after 1908 prolessoi of 
English. He was dean of the college faculty 
from 1912 to 1922 Since 1923 he has been a 
member of the board of the American National 
Theatre. He wrote Pennsylvania Stories (1899) ; 
The Early Drama (1917) ; Ilistoixf of the Ameri- 
can Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War 
(1923) ; and History of the American Drama 
from the Civil War to the Present Day (1927). 
He has edited Ueoige Eliot’s Silas Maimer 
(1900); 2'he Fatre Maide of Bristow (1902); 
Repiescntativv American Plays (1917), Emer- 
son’s Essays (1920) ; Mark Twain's Prince and 
Pauper (1921); and Contemporary Amciican 
"Plays (1923). Mr. Quinn acted as general 
editor of Harper’s Plays and Playwrights’ 
Series. 

QUINN, Edmond T (1868-1929) An Amer- 
ican painter and sculptoi, born in Philadelphia. 
He was a pupil of the Peimsyhania Academy of 
Fine Arts and of Thomas Eakins, and in Pans, 
of Injalhert He is lepiesented in Amciica by a 
statue of Zoroastci, at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; a bust of Edgar Allen Poe 
in Poe Park, New York; a statue ot Edwin Booth 
in the character of Hamlet at (Irameicy Park, 
New York; busts of Booth, Olivei Wendell 
Holmes, and Chancellor Kent in the Hall of 
Fame, New York, and the World Wai Memoiial 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. He executed many 
|K)rtrait busts of prominent Ameiicaii men, and 
was a inenibei of the council of the National So- 
ciety of Sculptoi s. 
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R ABAUD, ITenri (1873- , ). A competition might undermine American wage 

conductor and composer, born in levels. There vras also a less rational fear of 
Paris. He was trained under Mas- the formation of foreign colonies, which were 
senet at the Pans Conservatoire and looked on as endangering national unity. Pan- 
in 1894 won the Prix de Rome with icky alarm brought pressure on Congiess to pass 
a cantata, J)aphn6. In 1908-14 he in 1924 legislation restrictive to immigration 
was conductor at the Op4ra Comique and in 1914- This had the effect of reducing immigration 
18 at the Grand Opera. In 1915 he was also ap- At the same time, the Oriental problem was 
pointed conductor of the famous Concerts du Con- stabilized, to the satisfaction of the Western 
servatoiie. During the season of 1918-19, he States most concerned, by restrictive land laws, 
conducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra and See Immioration. 

in 1920 succeeded Faui^ as director of the Paris The years 1920-24 constitute a turning point 
Conservatoire. His works comprise the operas, in race lelations in the United States With the 
La Ftllc de Roland (Paris, 1904), Le Premier opening of the War in 1914 came a recrudescence 
Glaive (Beziers, 1908), Mdrouf, Savetier du of animosities; with 1920-24 came the stop-gap 
Catre (Paris, 1914; New York, 1917); L*Ap‘ measures, and since that date, with the frictions 
pel dr la Mer (Pans, 1924) ; two symphonies; removed, there has been considerable dwindling 
a symphonic poem, La Procession Nocturne, Di- of the old antagonisms. 

vertissement sur dcs Chansons Russes; Eclogue; Mexican immigration on a large scale is too re- 
an oratorio, Joh\ a Psalm for soli, chorus, and cent to provide a source of conflict It cannot be 
orchestra; incidental music to The Merchant of said that the older race problems are satisfactor- 
Veniccy Antony and Cleopatra, and St. Pierre’s ily solved; they have rather of recent years lain 
Paul et WrgtntCf Hymnc a la France fjternelle; quiescent It is rather interesting that the re- 
a string qiiaitet; and other compositions of aroused antagonisms of the war years passed by 
chamber music the Indians. This was partly due to the fact 

BABIES. See Veterinary Medicine. that they form a decreasingly minor fraction of 

BACE BIOLOGY. See Eugenics. the population. 

RACE PROBLEMS, United States. Race A latent source of fresh conflict lies in the 
]>ioblems are strictly not piobleins of race at increasing influx of Mexican laborers into the 
all, since what are commonly termed such are Southwestern States, said to amount at jiiescnt 
not biological problems. They are rather prob- to about 70,000 additions a year. 8ince their 
Icnis of group conflict wherein the gioups are immigiation is encouraged, largely by local 
characterized by racial, or more commonly, by agriculturalists, there being no quota restric- 
national distinctions. Such social conflicts in tions, there may be anticipated a gradual push- 
the United States aie those between the pre- iiig northward of the frontier of Mexican cul- 
doniinant whites with Negroes, Asiatics, and In- ture. While there is at present no rankling 
dians, and between descendants of the older im- conflict, there are possibilities, as in the case of 
migrants of ])redominantly north European the replacement of Negroes in the Texas cotton- 
origin with later comers of central and south flelds by Mexicans 

European nationality and with Mexicans. An index of racial antagonism is found 

The period of the World War was one of in- in cun cut mariiage laws. More than half 
tense national self-consciousness in which were the States have laws prohibiting iiitirriagc 
aroused antipathies not only toward the enemy between members of diverse races Of the 29, 
nations but toward all foreigners. By exten- 14 aie Southern States, six in the North and 
sion, this feeling aroused in the United States West The majority of the miscegenation laws 
anew the bitter hostility toward Negroes. These aflfect marriage with Negroes (all of the South- 
sentiments were coiiij)licated by certain economic ern States), seven of them with M'ongolians 
and social factors, notaldy the general prosper- (Mississippi, Missouri, and the Pacific and Moiin- 
ity of the war years which fostered a northward tain groups, except Washington), one (North 
migration of Negroes, who were then in com- Carolina) with Croatan Indians, while Nevada 
petition with northern whites. Although the is most inclusive, foi bidding mariiage of whites 
economic crisis of 1920-21 brought this prosper- with Ethiopians, Malays, Mongolians, and Amer- 
ity to an end for wage earners, many Negroes ican Indians. Naturally, the operations of these 
had by that time been absorbed in northern laws as they affect Negioes, for example, depends 
industry, and were developing a consciousness on the definition of Negro. This is quite varia- 
of their own worth. Since during the war years ble, but in general includes all persons with 
immigration from Europe was at a minimum, one-eighth or more of Negro bhxxl. 
and Asiatic immigration having largely ceased. There is some evidence that despite the in- 
the sujiply of unskilled labor was drawn from crease of mulattos at the present time, that the 
Negroes and, somewhat later, from Mexicans. At white-Negro mixtures were largely in an earlier 
the close of the War, the prosperity of the generation. That is, not only are the misce- 
United States and the well-nigh hopeless outlook genation laws effective in preventing intermar- 
at home, caused Europeans to look again to emi- riage, but illegal matings seem to be on the de- 
gration to America. Considerable apprehension dine. One reason for this is the growing group 
was aroused in the United States over the possi- consciousness of the Negro, who is now more 
bility of being swamped with immigrants whose inclined to seek marriage among his own people. 
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An index of changing social conditions af- 
fecting the Negro can be inferred from the 
decrease in the number of lynchings and the 
increase in literacy. 


1911 

Total 

71 

LYNCHINGS 

Negroes 

62 1921 

Total 

64 

Negroes 

59 

- — 

— 

— 

1922 

67 

51 

1916 

54 

60 

1923 

33 

29 

1917 

.38 

26 

1924 

16 

16 

1918 

64 

60 

1925 

16 

16 

1919 

82 

76 

192G 

29 

22 

1920 

61 

53 

1927 

16 

16 


During 1921-27 lynchings were confined wholly 
to the Southern States, save for one in 1925 and 
four in 1920. The numbers for 1924, 1925, and 
1927 are the smallest for any year since records 
were kept. There has been steady improvement 
since 1920. 

Crowth of sentiment against lynching in the 
South IS evidenced by discussions in newspapers 
and foimal resolutions of white groups. This 
was induced in part by the departure of vast 
ninnbeis of Negroes to the Noith in the war 
years (see below). Effoits have been made, 
beginning in 1918, to have Congress pass a law 
making lynching a Fedeial ciime. In 1920 the 
Dyer Dill was introduced in Congress, in 1921 
it was killed by a filibuster of Southern Demo- 
crats, in 1922 it passed the House, but a Demo- 
cratic filibuster m the Senate prevented its 
passage, lii 1922 New Jersey and in 1923 
Pennsylvania passed anti-lynching acts. It is 
noteworthy that Federal anti-lynchmg laws 
were proposed in the 1928 platforms of the So- 
cialist, Republican, and Workeis’ parties 

Illiteracy is decreasing more rapidly among 
Ncgioes than in the countiy at huge 


PERCENTAGE OP ILLITERATES 


Nj*gioi*s 

Total population 

1880 — 70 0% 

17 0 

1890 — 57 1 

13 3 

1900 — 44 5 

10 7 

19 10 — 30 4 

7 7 

1920 — 23 9 

6 0 


In 1920 only 5,3 5 ])er cent of all Negro children 
were in schools; in 1924, 08.4 per cent 

A tiemendous migration of Southern Negroes 
to the Northern States took place during the 
World War and the years immediately following 
It is estimated that more than 400,000 moved 
north within three years, principally in 1916-17. 
Within a period of 18 months in i917-18, Chi- 
eago alone received an accretion of 50,000. In- 
eroasi*s in typical mid- Western industrial cities, 
between the census dates 1910-20, ran* Cin- 
einnati, 51 per cent (10,000); Gary, 1284 per 
cent (5000) ; Detroit, 623 per cent (36,000) ; 
Chicago, 148 per cent (65,000). The suddenness 
of the migration was startling, but was not a 
unique phenomenon. There had been earlier 
sudden movements from the lower Mississippi 
into Kansas in 1879, and into Arkansas and 
Tevas in 1888-89. What is easily overlooked 
is that these mass movements were merely high 
points in a large and continuous drift to the 
North over 50 years, following on the heels of 
white migration to the West. The factors were 
largely the same as in the earlier movements, 
namely, economic depression in the South and 
more potently an escape from social restrictions 
and tyranny. But the 1914-20 migration dif- 
fered in the economic opportunity offered Ne- 


groes in the North; the sudden demand for un- 
skilled labor due to cutting off of the European 
supply, coupled with an increase in wages. In 
1915 Negro laborers in the South received 75 
cents a day, skilled laborers $2 to $3.50. Fifty- 
six per cent received less than $2 a day, while 
in Pittsburgh, for example, 62 per cent found 
wages of $2 to $3. Labor depression in the South 
in 1914-15 was followed by great damage to the 
cotton crop in 1915-16 and the depression of its 
price in subsequent years. Unusual floods in 
1915 aggravated the situation. Wages did not 
advance as fast as food stuffs. This provided 
the immediate stimulus, but an equally potent 
factor was relief from the injustice, inequality 
before the law, and peonage of the South. 

The most striking feature of the Northern mi- 
gration was its individualism. Letters from 
the North, rumors, lectures, labor agents, all had 
their part. Particularly effective was the cir- 
culation of the Chicago Defender, which rose 
from 50,000 to 126,000 within 1918. This paper 
set a definite date for the “Great Northern 
Drive,’' May 15, 1917; the week following saw 
the heaviest rush to the North. The impulse to 
leave was irresistible; they fled as from a curse. 
Professional men moved largely because their 
clientele was gone. Inevitably, these migrants 
were disillusioned in the North, friction and 
clashes resulted, but the net gam foi the Negroes 
was large. Concentration of Negioes under 
wretched conditions in the South was replaced 
by wide distribution in the North, with bettt*r 
economic and social opportunities. The effect 
in the South was to depopulate whole districts 
and increase wages for those who remained. 
When the South realized its position, a new 
social attitude, as well as a new economic policy, 
was created. This took tangible form 111 ap- 
propriations for schools, sanitary improvements, 
better housing, etc. “For those who remained 
conditions were more tolerable, although there 
appeared to persist a feeling of apprehension 
that these concessions would he retracted as soon 
as normal times returned.” (Scott, Negro Mi- 
gration During the War, 1920). 

A number of race riots occurred during the 
War and the several ycais following. In 1917 
a bitter and destructive liot raged in East Saint 
Louis, 111. Other clashes followed in Phila- 
delphia, Chester, and Coatesville, Pa., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Norfolk, Va., Chicago, Omaha, Nebr., 
Longview, Tex., Tulsa, Ok la , and in rural Ar- 
kansas. 

A most thorough report on one such clash is 
The Negro in Chicago (1922). Following the 
race riot of July, 1919, in that city, 111 which 
23 Negio and 15 white lives were lost, and 537 
were injured. Governor Lowden appointed a 
commission to inquire into its causes and par- 
ticularly into the background of racial relations 
from which such clashes arise. This very care- 
ful analysis may be taken as exposing typical 
conditions. In Chicago, considciable unrest had 
been occasioned in industry by competition be- 
tween white and Negro lal^rcrs due to the in- 
flux of Negroes from the South. The Negro 
population increased from 44,103 in 1910 to 
109,504 in 1920, or 148 per cent. Most of this 
increase came during 1916-19. This increase de- 
veloped a housing crisis; the Negroes overran 
the recognized Negro areas, and when they took 
houses in adjoining areas, friction ensued. A 
partisan political struggle had taken advantage 
of the solid massing of Negro voters, whose con- 
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trolling influence on an unpopular side was 
resented. Venality and incompetence of the 
police, and their manifest unfriendliness to 
Kegroes, were contributing factors. 

In the actual clash, perhaps the most im- 
portant factor was the organized gangs of white 
hoodlums, who, using this excuse foi lawlessness, 
formed nuclei of attacking mobs. “But for 
them, it 18 doubtful if the not would have gone 
beyond the first clash.** Incitement to riot 
came with the stoning and drowning of a Negro 
boy. rumors of arming and atrocities on both 
sides spread rapidly, piecipitating action. The 
riot continued spasmodically for a week and was 
subdued only by the effective control of the 
militia and a heavy rain. It is of record that the 
active paiticipants were predominantly young, 
boys and men of fifteen to twenty-two, toughs 
bent on mischief It is worthy of note that not 
one incident reported concerned a sex crime. 
One immediate result of the riot was the intensi- 
fication of race consciousness, solidarity, sus- 
picion, and antagonism, which several times in the 
ensuing year almost precipitated a repetition. 

'J'he commission, in making its recommenda- 
tions, frankly recognizing that the inheritance 
of prejudice and suspicion of botli races is not 
easily allayed, nevertheless suggested certain 
action to circumsciibe clashes. Among the 
more important recommendations were a more 
effective organization of police and militia, 
greater fairness in arrests and trials, proper 
housing for Negroes, better schooling and lecie- 
alional opportunities, a caution to the press in 
handling intei-iaee news stones and a request 
to print matei lal to dispel prejudice, and an 
appeal to all groinis to seek understanding of 
one another’s pioblems and exercise restiaint in 
action. It IS obvious that these recommenda- 
tions apply equally to all communities. 

Negroes in the South still suffer for lack of 
educational opportunities. The total annual 
exjiendituie in the coiintiy (about 1924) was as 
follows: all public schools, $1,600,000,000, Ne- 
gio public schools, $28,000,000 (1.8 per cent), 
all high schools, $400,000,000, Negro high 
schools, .$9,000,000 (2.3 per cent). In the 

Southern States, the expenditures for Negio 
childien averaged about 11 per cent of the total, 
although Negroes constitute upwaid of two- 
thirds of their population. Their teachers have, 
in geiieial, preparation to teach only the third 
grade, are paid but a ninth or less of the salaiies 
of similaily situated white teachers, and hold 
school but for five months a year. 

The excuse for lynch ings in the South is a 
charge of rape or attempted rape, or even a 
suspected attempt It is commonly believed, 
not only in the South but over the country at 
laige, that Negroes are predisposed to sex crimes, 
and that all lynchings are punishments of this 
offense. Statistics on the subject are instruc- 
tive. In the two decades, 1883 to 1903, there 
were 198,5 Negroes lynched in the South* rape 
was assigned as the cause in 675 cases, a third 
of the total In the four-year period, 1914-18, 
there were 264 lynchings; 28 being on charges 
of rape, i.e., a ninth. However, of the 1985, 
50 were Negro women; of the 264, 5 were women. 
The Congressional Committee On Immigration 
found that in New York State, the percentage 
of cases of rape was less for Negroes (0 5 per 
cent) than for native-born (0 8 per cent) or 
foreign-born whites (1.8 per cent). Further, 
in New York County, which is only a part of 


New York City, in 1917 there were 230 indict* 
ments for rape, of which not one was a Negro. 
Nine times as many whites were indicted for this 
crime in this single county as there were Negroes 
lynched in the whole countiy over a four-year 

S eriod. Such conditions are not peculiar to 
Tew York, but general over the country. 

A new and characteristic American Negro 
type appears in process of formation. The first 
serious general study of his physique in The 
American Negro, by M. T. Herskovits, appeared 
in 1928. Contrary to the picture given by the 
1920 U. S. Census that 80 per cent of Negroes 
are of wholly Negro ancestry (8,802,577 in 10,- 
463,131), this investigator found m the popu- 
lations studied: unmixed Negro, 22 per cent; 
more Negro than white, 32 per cent; equally 
white and Negro, 17 pei cent, more white than 
Negio, 15 per cent; other mixtures, as with In- 
dians, 15 per cent Tins author holds that a 
new Negro type has developed, chaiacteiized by 
traits intei mediate between wliite-Indiana and 
West African Negroes, although in thickness of 
lips, they ap]uoach the latter. It is moie homo- 
geneous than one would ex])ect as the lesult of 
this ainalgation , low variability of family lines 
indicates inbi ceding, while high vai lability 
within families is witness to the diveisity of 
descent. It appeals that the mixture was sev- 
eral generations liack, glowing racial conscious- 
ness making for inbi ceding Selective mating 
is taking place, dark husbands seeking lighter 
wives. (See also Tlidlicka, “Anthiopology of 
the American Negio,’* Amvr Jovr J^htfs Anth , 
1927, p. 205, Daveiipoit and Love, Medical J>c- 
partment, (' /S'. Aimg w the World VVai, vol. 
15; “Statistics,” Part 1 “Aimy Anthiojiology'* 
(1921). An eiicyclojiiedia on the Negio is the 
Xegio ) car Jiooh, 1912 to date 

The Oiieiilal jiioblem in the United vStates is 
quite diireient, since it is based on a much 
smaller iiumbei of individuals, whose social and 
economic eii cuinstances difler from those of the 
Negioes. Nevertheless, the pioblems have 111 
common an increase in numbers of the unas- 
similatcd group and its marked localization. 
Oiientals leside almost wholly in the Pacific 
States, the gi eater numbei in California. The 
follow mg data show the changes 111 population 
in the decade 1910-20 (U S Census) 


United States Pantic StateH 

1910 19*20 1910 1920 

Chinese 71,5:n f>l,639 4(),;C20 34, *265 

Japanese 72,157 111,010 67,703 93,490 


That 18 , theie was a manifest ineieasc in the 
total Jajiaiiese population, with a decrease of 
Chinese. 3’his is also the case foi the Paciiic 
division taken separately: other divisions of the 
country show relative stability over the decade. 
These statistics also indicate the coneeiiti ation 
on the west coast; in 1920 half the Chinese 
lived in California, Oregon, and Washington, 
84 per cent of the Japanese. The Japanese aie 
distributed in tliese three States loughly 111 the 
proportions, 3.1*1 

The Oriental problem had its inception in 
Chinese participation in the Calif 01 nia gold 
rush and in Western railroad building In 1882 
they were excluded from entry and by 1890 
their pioblem had passed. The exclusion policy 
was effective The immigration of Chinese la- 
borers was stemmed and their number in the 
country has declined. The resident population 
has scattered throughout the country, so that 
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anti-Chineflc feeling lias become almost non- 
existent TTowever, the resident Chinese are re- 
sentful of the manner in which they have been 
treated. 

Japanese began coming in numbers in 1890. 
At lirst greeted with friendliness, opposition 
soon rose This was wholly local until 1900, 
when it attracted national attention. In 1907 
Kooscvclt negotiated with Jajian the so-called 
Gentleman’s Agreement, wheieby the latter 
undertook to issue no passports to laborers. 
This did not leniedy the situation, since wives 
were still admitted, whereby the gioup increased 
by reason of their high birth-rate A partial 
remedy was had in 1920 by the voluntary dis- 
continuance of issuing passports to “picture- 
brides.” 

Japanese immigration has never been large 
when contrasted with that of other nations It 
dropjied from 15,803 in 1908 to 3111 the fol- 
lowing yeai and 2720 in 1010, rose to 8929 in 
1914 and 10,213 in 1918, then fell to 5809 in 
1923, rose to 8801 in 1924, and was only 723 
in 1925 and 054 in 1926. Emigration of Japa- 
nese followed a reverse trend, fiom 3431 de- 
parting in 1908, it rose to 4300 in 1910, dropped 
to 731 in 1913, remaining at that level to 1917, 
using again to 1583 in 1918 and 4308 in 1922, 
whence it diojiped again to 1208 in 1920. Emi- 
gration exceeded immigration in 1909 by 000 
and in 1910 by 1000, while departures numbered 
niOTc than half the ariivnls in 1921 and were 
double the airnals in 1925 and 1926. 

Yet difficulties inci eased over this period and 
agitation against the Japanese continued on the 
jiart of the West coast whites. This reached a 
culmination with the reaiousal of a narrow 
nationalism engendered by the World War. The 
earlier objections to Chinese had been on the 
gioiiiids of low standards of living and conse- 
quent competition, but the newer objections were 
based on the desire neither to assimilate nor 
ainalgamate with these people, coupled wuth a 
feai of theii high fecundity Nevertheless, eco- 
nomic motivation w^as indicated by the objections 
raised to their holding land (R. L Buell, The 
Development of Anti-Japanese Agitation, 1922— 
23) 

The attitude of the Californians in 1920 was 
well cNemplified in a letter of Governor Stephens 
covei ing the tiansmission of a report by the 
8tate Boaid of Contiol to the U. S. Secretary 
of Stat(‘ He recounted the doubling of the 
Japanese poi>ulation in the decade 1910-20; 
then control of 458,050 acn*s of the licst agri- 
cultural land in California (an increase of 412 9 
per cent) and of 80-90 per cent of “certain 
essential food pioducts” (such as tomatoes, 
spinach, potatoes, asparagus, and beiries). The 
Japanese population tended to concentrate in 
colonies where they outnumbered the w’hites and 
wheie white childien W’eie taught in schools 
])i odominaiitly dajianese. Then fecundity far 
e\c(*eded that of any other group in the country. 
The cTUv of the matter was that by reason of 
“economic standards impossible to our white 
ideals” they were “proving crushing competitors 
to oui white rural populations.” Further, Cali- 
fornians were determined to repress the forma- 
tion of these gioups because of “the ethnological 
impossibility of assimilating the Japanese peo- 
ple ” 

It was to the credit of Californians that no out- 
rages had been jierpetiated against the Japa- 
nese and that they had restrained their legis- 


lation on behalf of international amity. A 
Federal exclusion and registration act was 
recommended as the only lelief. This docu- 
ment conveniently ignored the increase in de- 
partures and decrease of arrivals at the end of 
the decade, that Japanese constituted only 2.5 
per cent of the total population of California 
and their holdings 4 per cent of all improved 
farm lands; and that their fecundity, natural 
in any young immigrant group, would mater- 
ially deciease, as it has since. 

The upshot of this agitation was Congressional 
investigations on the Pacific coast in 1920-21, 
the enactment of anti-alien land laws by the 
coast States (see E CJ. Meais, Resident Orientals 
on the American Pacific Coast, 1928), and their 
exclusion by the Immigration Act of 1924. 
California adopted an anti-alien land law by 
overwhelming popular vote in 1920, which was 
soon followed by similar enactment in Oregon 
and ^Vasliiiigton. These laws were amended in 
1923 to prevent alien guardians holding land for 
their minor citizen children and to prevent crop- 
ping contracts. The Immigration Act barred 
alien wives of citizens, and the jiarents, wives, 
and minor childicn of domiciled alien Japanese. 
The act had the effect of reducing .lajianese im- 
migiation to one-twelfth of its former volume. 
It also piodneed a change in their composition; 
propoitionatcly moie men than women entered 
and fewer dejiaited, and tl\ese weie drawn from 
older age groups. 

“The Immigiation Act of 1924 has been in 
effect too short a time to waiiant any predic- 
tion as to its ultimate significance. But judg- 
ing from two and a luilf year’s exjrerienee of its 
operation one might hazard the i‘on]eeture that 
111 its practical outcome the act will do for 
Japanese immigration what the Exclusion Act 
of 1822 did for Chinese immigiution. That is, it 
will so 1 educe and select the stieam of Japanese 
immigration that the Japunese piobleni in this 
country wull cease to lie of public eoiieern. Al- 
ready, there has been a noticeable decline in 
anti-Japanese sentiment. The Japanese resi- 
dents of this country will, in all probability, 
as the years pass, become more widely dis- 
tributed thioughout the Union. Since the 1924 
law went into effect, the peicentage of Chinese 
and Japanese iniinigrants taking up jrermaneiii 
residence in the Pacific Coast Slates has shown 
a considerable decline ” The Japanese aie, how- 
ever, resentful of this exclusion; they would 
prefer a })olicy of lestiietioii as implying no 
discrimination beyond that acctirJed other na- 
tionals. This would be quite as effective as the 
present exclusion policy. (R D. McKenzie, Orir 
ental Exclusion, 1928). 

Mexican immigration into the United States 
is increasing. The entiies have been irregular; 
rising from 44,770 in 1919 to 75,988 in 1923, 
jumping to 105,787 in 1924, dropping to 49,729 
in 1925, and rising again to 00,700 in 1927. 
These are the figuies of the Immigration Com- 
mission, but undoubtedly many more crossed the 
border without registration. The total for 1928 
was estimated at 70,000. The exclusion of 
Chinese stimulated the immigration of Japanese 
and their exclusion has in turn stimulated that 
of Mexicans. As already pointed out, this was 
also stimulated by the northward movement of 
Negroes. 

Bibliography. A well-balanced view of these 
conditions is expressed in J H Oldham’s Chris- 
tianity and the Race Problem (1924) ; other 
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books on the subject are E. G. Murphy, The 
Basts of Ascendency (1909); and A. M. Carr- 
The Population Problem (1922). See 
Eugenics; Immigration; Indians. 

RACES) Origin op. See Anthropology. 

RACES OF MAN. See Anthropology. 

RACHILDE (1862- ). The pseudonym 

of Mrae. Alfred Valette, a French novelist who 
was born (EJymery) at P<^rigueux. She was an 
imaginative writer of the unusual. Her works in- 
clude A mort (1886) ; L*Jieure sexuelle (1898); 
La Tour Amour (1899); Dessous (1904); Le 
Meneur de Louves (1905) ; Bon Printemps 
(1912); La dMtvrancCy a play (1915); La d4- 
couverte dc VAm^rtque, short stories (1919); 
Pans le putts (1919); Jarry (1928); and Le 
Prtsonntcr { 1 928 ) . Consult Rachtlde, by Ernest 
Gaubert (1907). 

RACHMANINOV, raK-ma'n^-nof, Sergei 
(Vassilievitcii) (1873- ). A Eussi an com- 

poser and pianist (see VoL. XTX). For almost 
10 years, beginning with the Russian Revolution, 
he abandoned composition, devoting his entire 
time to conceit touis as a jiianist in Europe, and 
especially in the United States, idolized on both 
continents. Why his creative impulse remained 
stifled for such a long period, is a matter of 
conj€»cture and greatly to be regretted, when 
all the real talents of the time, R. Strauss, 
Puccini, Sindiiig, Sibelius, and Elgar were 
deteiioiating, just when music was in dire need 
of strong individualities to uphold the standard 
of true art 111 the general chaos of modernism. 
Tliat Rachmaninov’s genius would have been 
equal to the task is proven beyond doubt by the 
unmistakable individuality, the remarkable in- 
ventive power, the c\pressiveness of the thematic 
material and its logical, masterly development, 
the inherent beauty and massive strength mani- 
fested in the works up to 1015. Fortunately, 
these same qualities appear again in the new 
works which the composer, after his long silence, 
gave to the world in 1926, Russtsche Oesonge, 
for chorus and orchestra, and a fourth piano 
concerto in G minor. 

RACIAL MINORITIES TREATIES. The 

protection of racial, linguistic, and religious 
minoiities constituted one of the most difficult 
problems dealt with at the Peace Conference of 
Paris. Throughout the world, there was a tre- 
mendous agitation for national self-determina- 
tion. The peacemakeis of 1919-20 endeavored 
to enshrine the principle of nationality in the 
political and territorial resettlement of Europe, 
and to a laige extent they succeeded (see Peace 
(’ONFI'UIENUE AND TREATIES); blit SO inter- 
iiiiiigled were different nationalities in various 
])art8 of the former empires of Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey that it proved virtually 
impossible to draw fiontieis for Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Serbia, Greece, etc., which 
would satisfy the legitimate ambitions of their 
own pco])les and yet not outrage their neigh- 
bors. Ethnographic considerations had to be 
weighed, along with economic and strategic ne- 
cessities and desires. A racio-religious problem 
like that of the Jews who were suffering perse- 
cution even dunng 1919 in various countries of 
Europe, particularly Poland, served to compli- 
cate the situation. The Jews were indeed 
promised a national homeland in Palestine, but 
even there they were in a minority. Meanwhile, 
what was to become of their kinsmen in Europe? 
These problems could not be solved by splitting 
up the world indefinitely. Not every tiny group 


could have its own flag and place in the family 
of nations. The formula of self-determination, 
carried to an extreme, would have been a re- 
duetto ad ahsurdum. On the other hand, the 
world had been so long and so sorely troubled 
by such repressive movements as the Angliciza- 
tion of Ireland, the Russification of Poland, Fin- 
land, etc., that it would have been utter folly to 
hand over dissentient minorities to the tender 
mercies of nationalist patriots who despite their 
own thirst for national political independence 
and national cultural expression would tyran- 
nize over “inferior races.” Experience had 
amply demonstrated that newly emancipated or 
unified nations were the first to deny emanci- 
pation or unification to othcis. 

The Great Powers which dominated the Peace 
Conference did not intend to have their sover- 
eignty impaired by pledges legarding the equi- 
table treatment of minorities within their own 
boundaries, but neithei were they entirely will- 
ing to underwrite a settlement affecting other 
states ill w’hich the oppression of submerged na- 
tionalities should constitute too great a menace 
They argued that as it was their efforts that 
had laigely won the War, it was their duty 
and privilege to dictate the peace, and as they 
were consenting to the lesurrection or augmen- 
tation of Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, etc., and were tiansfeiring laige num- 
bers of people of diffeient laces, languages, and 
religions from those of the majoiity, they had 
the light and were in duty bound to see that 
states which they weie so conspicuously aiding 
should not be in a jiosition by unjust 01 ty- 
rannical treatment of such minoiities to im- 
peril the peace of the world. Dunng the stoiniy 
eighth plenary session on May 31, 1919, Presi- 
dent Wilson took the lead in defending the 
attitude of the Gieat Poweis, much to the 
dismay and discontent of the smallei powers. 
Rumania and Jugoslavia hotly lesisted the ex- 
action of such jiledges as were contemplated 
and even refused for seveial months to sign the 
Treaty of St. Geimain, but eventually (Decem- 
ber, 1919), they weie partly eoeiced, partly 
conciliated, into signing. (See Peace Confer- 
ence AND Treaties ) During 1919 and 1920, 
the Great Powers negotiated a senes of treaties 
with the Balkan powers and Succession States 
which elicited pledges to respect and preserve 
political, religious, cultural, and economic 
rights of dissentient groups. 

In the case of Poland (treaty signed June 
28, 1919), special protection was deemed neces- 
sary for the Jews, who constituted one-seventh 
of the population. Tlie new Poland came to in- 
clude also about 2,000,000 Germans and 3,000,- 
000 Ruthenians, in the province of Galicia, who 
were to be similaily protected. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia, there were some 3,000,000 Ger- 
mans, 750,000 Magyars, and 460,000 Ruthenians, 
not to mention the religious minorities com- 
prising about 1,000,000 Protestants, 500,000 
Greek Catholics, and 350,000 Jews. In the case 
of Rumania, there weie several million Mag- 
yars, Germans, Serbs, etc., and a large element 
of Jews (750,000). In Jugoslavia special pro- 
visions were made for the Moslems. In addi- 
tion, there were incorporated in this new state 
about 450,000 Germans, 450,000 Magyars, 150,00p 
Rumanians, and some Bulgarians. Italy, which 
acquired not only the Italian-speaking popula- 
tion of irredentist Trentino and Trieste but 
also about 300,000 Austro-Gcrmans in the Tyrol 
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and a like number of Jugoslavs near the Adri- 
atic, was not obliged to make any pledges. 
(Greece, however, being a small power, was forced 
to promise special treatment for minorities in 
Macedonia, Thrace, etc. Clauses protecting 
minorities were inserted in the treaties with 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Turkey; and 
subsequently Germany, as a result of the Upper 
Silesian settlement, was compelled to subscribe 
to the principal parts of the Polish Minorities 
Treaty for at least 16 years as regards those 
parts of Upper Silesia definitely awarded to her. 

The minorities treaties were alike in all es- 
sentials, differing only from state to state as 
special provisions were made to meet exceptional 
circumstances. In general, they removed all 
restrictions on the use of languages, on the ex- 
ercise of any religion not injurious to public 
welfare, and on the press and right of free 
speech, free assemblage, and free association, 
etc All languages were to be given adequate 
facilities hefoie the courts. All racial, linguis- 
tic, and religious minorities were to have the 
light to establish, manage, and control, at their 
own expense, charitable, religious, and social in- 
stitutions and schools. The national government, 
i.e , the dominant majority in the state, might 
make instruction in its official language obliga- 
tory in all schools, only providing it offered ade- 
quate and reasonable facilities for other lan- 
guages used by the people within its froiitieis. 

These stipulations were primarily guaranteed 
by the Great Powers, but they were also de- 
claied “objects of international concern over 
which the League of Nations has juiisdiction.” 
Any member of the Council was empowered to 
call attention to infractions of a minority treaty, 
and disputes as to law and fact might in certain 
instances be refen ed to the Permanent Court of 
Internatioiinl Justice for final deeision. When 
it came into existence, the League of Nations 
assumed contiol. It was early decided that 
under ordinary circumstances, when tlie Secre- 
tariat received a petition from a minority, it 
was to communicate it to the government con- 
cerned hefoie passing it on to the Council, in 
order to allow the government to examine the 
charges and to state its position The whole 
matter W'us ^hen to be studied by a Council 
committee, and if action were deemed necessary, 
the council was authorized to take suitahie 
measures for the observance of treaty obli- 
gations. Czechoslovakia very soon won an 
honorable renown by the readiness with which 
she gave all necessary information to the League 
regarding her treatment of minorities and her 
whole-hearted fulfillment of treaty pledges. 
But the attitude of Poland and Rumania did 
not prove to be so cohjieiative. 

In addition to watching over the observanace 
of Minorities Treaties signed at the Peace Con- 
ference, the League obtained declarations from 
various Powers, on their admission into the 
League, with regard to the protection of minor- 
ities. On Sept. 22, 1921, Albania signed a 
declaration promising besides other things to 
provide “an electoral system giving due con- 
sideration to the rights of racial, icligious, and 
linguistic minorities,” to give full detailed in- 
foriiiatioii, and to “take into account any advice 
it might receive from the League of Nations with 
regard to the question.” Similar declarations 
were obtained in 1921 from Lithuania and in 
1922 from Estonia and l^tvia. In the case of 
Finland, the Council resolved (Oct. 2, 1921) 


that under existing internal laws, minorities 
were protected, and a declaration was needless. 
The Great Powers made no pledges regarding 
themselves, but the third assembly of the 
League (1922) formally “expressed the hope 
that states not bound to the League by any 
legal obligation, such as that contained in the 
Minorities Treaties, would nevertheless observe 
in their relations with racial, religious, or lin- 
guistic minorities, at least the same degree of 
justice and tolerance as is required by the trea- 
ties watched over by the Council.” See Leaquk 
OF Nations. 

^ BACING. Thoroughbred racing, the “sport 
of kings,” with an origin traceable to the 
ancient Greek and Roman chariot races, rates as 
a preeminent sport in Great Britain, France, 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico 
The historic English Derby, the French Grand 
Prix, and the Kentucky Derby continue yeai 
after year to attract their thousands to the 
courses wliere they are contested, while countless 
other thousands of turf followers now listen in 
to the detailed radio descriptions afforded of 
these racing classics. At various intervals, agi- 
tation against the “betting evil,” correlative to 
racing, has culminated in legislation directed 
toward cuihing, if not obliterating, betting, hut 
the usual wagering continues in some form or 
other. The Calcutta Sweepstakes, as the “pool” 
on the English Derby is known, yields more than 
a $1,000,000 annually. This famous English 
stake w^as first ooin|>eted for rn 1780, the purse 
of 50 sovereigns being offered by the twelfth Earl 
of IXuby for tliiee-yeai old colts. Diomed, owned 
by Sir C. Buiihury, pioved the first winner. In 
connection with the running of the English Der- 
by, it is interesting to note that Steve Dorioghue, 
as jockey, has scoied six victories in this fixture, 
beginning w'lth the year 1915. The record for 
the Derby, as fixed in 1921 (about 1 1-4 miles), 
was set by Call Boy in 1927 and equalled by Fel- 
stead in 1928, the time being 2 minutes, 34 2-5 
seconds. 

The Grand Prix, run at the Longchamps 
course, near Paris, had its inception in 1803 and 
the Kentucky Derby, run at Churchill Dfiwns, 
Louisville, Ky., began in 1875. The best time 
accomplished in the Kentucky Derby was that 
of Old Rosebud, cairying 114 pounds in 1914, 
2 minutes, 3 2-5 seconds. With the weight set 
at 126 pounds, Bubbling Over turned in the 
fastest time, 2 minutes, 3 4-5 seconds, in 1920. 

BADBUBN. N. J. See City and Regional 
Planning. 

BADCLIFFE COLLEGE. A college for 
women at Cambridge, Mass., founded in 1879. 
Instruction is given by membeis of the Harvard 
University faculty. Most of the courses of 
study are identical with courses of study offered 
in Harvard and all of the coui ses are of the same 
grade as those given in Harvard. The enroll- 
ment increased from 028 in 1914 to 1109 in 
1928 including 323 graduate students. The 
faculty was increased during the same period 
from 136 to 215 members and the library from 
32,000 to 05,000 volumes. Due largely to an 
endowment campaign held in 1921, the produc- 
tive endowment of the college was iiici eased 
from appioximatcly $1,000,000 in 1914 to 
$4,815,286 in 1928. Briggs Hall, a dormitory, 
was completed in 1926. President, Ada Louise 
Comstock, LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. 

BADEK, ril'dek, Karl Berngardovich ( 1 885- 
). A Russian Communist leader and pub- 
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liciRt, born in Lemberg. He joined the Polish So- 
cial Democratic Party in 1904, was on the staffs 
of Polish and (xerman radical papers (1900-13), 
and distributed Communist and anti-war propa- 
ganda from Switzerland and Stockholm during 
the World War. A devoted lieutenant of Lenin, 
he was one of the Soviet negotiators of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. He then served successively as 
director of the central European section of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, secre- 
tary of the Communist International (1920-23), 
princijial of the Communist University for Work- 
ers of the Orient ( 1 02f>-27 ) , and principal of Sun 
Yat-sen University in China. Joining the Trot-' 
sky opposition to the Stalin regime, he was exiled 
to Tobolsk in January, 1928. His writings, some 
of them under the name of Arnold Struthahn, in- 
clude D%€ KntwxckluriQ des tiocialismus von der 
W iftaenuchaft zur Tat (1919) ; In den Reihen der 
dvutsvhen Rcvohition (1909-19); Geaammelte 
AvfsatzeundAhhandlungen (1921 ) , Wegederrua- 
aiachrn Revolution (1922) ; Rack Genua und Haag 
(1922) ; Lenin, aein Lehen, scin Werk (1924). 

RADIATION. Sec Astronomy. 

BADI(3, Stepan (1871-1928). A .Tugo- 
slaviaii political leader. In the nineties, he was 
imprisoned several times for his opjiosition to the 
Hungarian government. He strove for Croatian 
autonomy, and in 1904 founded the Peasant 
Party and wrote The Croatian Thought (1903- 
04) ill the hope of enlisting the intellectuals in 
this movement. During the World W ar, his party 
was pacifist. Between 1019 and 1925, Kadic 
spent most of his time either in prison or travel- 
ing in Kurojie, but in March of the latter year the 
jiaity recognized both the Serbian dynasty and 
the Constitution, having heretofore refused to 
participate in tlic government In November, 
1925, he became Minister of Education, and al- 
though he lemained in office only until April, 
1020, he conti oiled the cabinet until February of 
the following year. He stood strongly for de- 
centralization of power and the lessening of the 
8ei Inaii inHiieiice in it, and after his election to 
the Skupstina in September, 1927, he practically 
prevented legislation, due to his opposition to 
measuies of Seibian origin. On June 20, 1928, 
he was shot in the Skupstina by a Radical Ser- 
bian member, and died from the wounds on 
August 8. See Jugoslavia, under History. 

RADIOACTIVITY; RADIOACTIVE ELE- 
MENTS. See Chemistry; Physics. 

RADIO COMMUNICATION. See Broad- 
casting; Physics; Radio* Telephony. 

RADIO COMPASS. The well-known direc- 
tive characteristic of an antenna made in the form 
of a flat loop was used in the Bellini-Tosi radio 
compass which had some application in marine 
navigation. Two one-tuin loops were arranged 
on tlie shiji’s rigging, the turns being at right 
angles to each other. They terminated in the 
radio loom, in two coils at right angles, inside 
of winch there was a thiid rotatable coil; this 
coil seived as the input ciicuit for the radio re- 
ceiver. As it was rotated the stren^h of received 
signal iiici eased and decreased, being zero twice 
and maximum twice for each revolution. When 
suitably corrected, it served to show the direction 
f 1 om which a signal was being received, and hence 
to* locate the ship, in direction, with respect to 
the transmitting station. By picking up signals 
from two shore stations, the positions of which 
are marked on his chart, the navigator was able to 
determine his ship’s position. The simple rotat- 
able loop antenna, about three feet square, is now 


used more extensively than the Bellini-Tosi ar- 
rangement. The loop is mounted above the radio 
room on shipboard and its position is adjustable 
by the operator. After its corrections liave been 
applied (different, of course, for each ship), its 
indications may be relied upon to within a degree 
or less. 

Refraction of radio waves by sunset conditions, 
shoie lines, etc., of course diiectly affect the ac- 
curacy of the radio-compass beaiing. This can 
only indicate the direction of the waves, as they 
pass the loop antenna; if they have been bent by 
obstruction or atmospheric conditions, the ap- 
* parent bearing of the station is wrong to the same 
extent. The radio compass has proved of inestim- 
able value in several sea disasteis; in the rescue 
of the steamship Florida by the America in 1928, 
the latter ship was able to And the Florida by 
radio-compass bearing even when the Florida did 
not know her own position. 

RADIO INSTRUCTION. See Education in 
the United States. 

^ RADIO TELEGRAPHY. At the present 
time, the spark telegraphy apparatus of the early 
radio sets has been largely supplanted by continu- 
ous-wave tiansmitteis and leceivers. In the 
merchant marine, there are still some spark sets, 
using either synchronous or quenched spark gajis. 
This type of set generally uses a 500-cyelc alter- 
nator sparking twice per cycle, thus giving the re- 
ceived signal a musical note of 1000 vibrations per 
second. Glass condensers (Leyden jais) or mica 
condensers are used for stoiing the energy, which 
is transformed into higli-fretiuency oscillations. 
A capacity of about .01 miciolarad is used per 
kilowatt rating of the set. A well -constructed 
and installed spark set gives a signal with a dec- 
rement as low as 0.1, which permits reasonably 
sharp tuning. 

In the better class of merchant marine, and in 
naval vessels, intenupled continuous wave 
(I. C. W.) has been much used. In this scheme, a 
three-electrode vacuum tube (triode) is arranged 
in a regenerative circuit, to produce continuous 
oscillations which are sujiplied to the antenna. 
In the plate circuit of the triode, the 500-cycIo 
alternator (from the old spaik set) is used for 
power supply. As the triode will goneiate oscil- 
lations only when its plate is positiv^ this scheme 
puts into the antenna groups of oscillations, one 
gioup for each positive alternation of the alter- 
nator. Such a transmitting set gives a signal 
which is received as a pure 500-cycle musical note. 
The tuning of such a signal, in the leceiving set, 
is much shaiper than is the spark signal and so 
produces less iiitei ference. 

In all of the transoceanic radio-telegraph chan- 
nels to<lay, continuous-wave traiisniission is used. 
The frequencies used are generally between 20 
and 30 kilocycles per second and the power 
used 18 ordinarily about 200 kilowatts. Some 
idea of the size and power of these low-frequency 
long-distance transmitters can be gained from the 
accompanying table, which gives data Ironi typi- 
cal stations. 


Station and Gall 

Frequency 

Antenna 

Effective 

Letters 


m KC 

current m 

height in 




amperes 

meters 

Nauen 

POZ 

23 4 

390 

145 

Bolinas 

KET 

22 9 

420 

61 

Monte Grande 

LPZ 

23 6 

blO 

150 

Ste Assise 

UPT 

20 8 

380 

180 

Ste. Assise 

UFU 

16 0 

476 

180 

La Fayette 

LY 

15.9 

475 

180 

Cayey 

NAU 

33 8 

150 

120 

Malabar 

PKX 

19.0 

500 

320 

Cavite 

NPO 

19.8 

180 

120 
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American Telephone d Telegraph Oo 

One of the Receiving Antennas of the Hlgh*frequency Transatlantic Channel at Netcong, N. J. 
Wires on the front and back sides of the structure make up the antenna. 



Radio Corporation of America 

Interior of the power house of the Radio Corporation of America Communications Company’s 
Transoceanic Station at Rocky Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

TRANSOCEANIC RADIO COMMUNICATION 
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Radio Corporation of A.m«r%ca 

Control room and wire line apparatus at WJZ at Bound Brook, N. J. owned by the Radio 

Corporation at America. 



Radio Corporation of America 

interior view of power house of WJZ at Bound Brook, N. J., showing modulators and transmitters. 

MODERN RADIO APPARATUS 
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These stations all are outside of the United 
States. The high-powered low-frequency stations 
in the United States are operated either by the 
U. S. Navy or by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. The iatter company has its transmitting sta- 
tion at Rocky Point near New York City, where 
several antennse and sets of transmitting appa- 
ratus carry on telegraphic communications with 
stations in practically every country of Europe, 
as well as South America. 

The high-frequency power for these continuous- 
wave stations is obtained from (1) the oscillat- 
ing arc, (2) saturated iron-core frequency dou- 
blers, ( 3 ) inductor alternators, or ( 4 ) oscillating 
trifKies The stations of the IT. S. Navy use the 
arc, those of the Radio Corporation use an induc- 
tor alternator designed by Fessenden and im- 
pro\ed by Alexandci son. German stations use 
iron-coie fie(iuency doublers or the “reflection” 
alteinatoi of Goldschmidt, and the French sta- 
tions use eithei aics or inductor alternators of 
French design and manufacture. In the European 
stations owned by the Radio Corporation, so- 
called Alexanderson alternators, of 200-kw. rat- 
ing, aie used 

it seems ]»ossible that all of these methods of 
generating jiowei may be 8U[»erscded by high- 
powered ti lodes ai ranged 111 regenerative circuits 
Using glass 01 quaitz bulbs, the tiiode had an 
upper cajiacity limit of about 1 kw. but with 
Housekeepers development of the large cojipei- 
glass seal, it became possible to utilize the copper 
wall of the ti lode as plate This permitted water 
cooling of the plate and at once made possi- 
ble ti lodes of 100- 01 e>cii 1000-kw. capacity. 
The pjchent standaid sizes of these water-cooled 
tnodes aic either 0 or 20 kw'. 

These large tnodes are generally arranged as 
airiplifleis, getting their grid excitation from 
smaller tnodes which themselves arc excited from 
smalhu ones The small self-cxcited tiiode, which 
actually serves to fix the fi'equericy of tlie sta- 
tion, has its frequency set by a small piece of 
piezo-electric quaitz. There are three types of 
fllaineiith used in the modern triode, pure tung- 
sten, thoi rated tungsten, and oxide-coated fila- 
ments. Foi tubes of high power and high voltage, 
juiie tungsten lilaments are generally used as it 
IS jrossihle to “outgas” them much more thor- 
oughly than the other types. For low-powered 
tubes, both diodes (two-element vacuum tubes or 
rectifiers) and tnodes, either thonated filaments 
or oxide-coated lilaments are used. These are su- 
perior to j)ure tungsten with respect to the elec- 
tron emission per watt of pow'er. The oxide- 
coated filament giv(*s about .03 aniper^c emission 
pel watt of filament ])ower, the thoriated tung- 
sten about .02 ampere per w'att, and the puie 
tungsten about .003 ampeic per watt. 

The modern vacuum tube is evacuated by pump 
(sometimes of the mercuiy- vapor ejector type) to 
about 10-4-10-6 mm. of mercury, the pumping be- 
ing continued while all paits of the tube are 
heated. The tube is then scaled off from the pump 
and a small piece of volatile metal (such as 
magnesium) is evaporated, inside the bulb, and 
condenses on the walls. This freshly condensed 
metal acts as a sponge on the residual gases, in- 
creasing the vacuum to about lO-o inm. of mer- 
cury. This procedure is called the “clean up” 
and the material is called the “getter.” 

In recent years, short waves, lower than 100 
meters, have been found suitable for transmission 
over tremendous distances. It seems that there 
is a layer of partially ionized air, about 120 miles 


above the earth’s surface, which serves to reflect 
these short waves, and so carry them around the 
earth. 

A 6-kw. station sending out a 40-meter wave, 
gives a signal decreasing with distance from the 
station which would become inaudible at about 
80 miles. This would be the limit of the so-called 
ground wave. Then for hundreds of miles no 
signal would be heard; at about 2000 miles dis- 
tance, on a winter night, the signal would be 
again picked up and would be heard with readable 
intensity up to about 10,000 miles. The silent 
zone, between 80 and 2000 miles, is called the 
skip distance of the station. 

When using short waves, it is possible to use 
a collection of anteiinie at both transmitter and 
receiver, to act as mirrors. At the transmitter, 
the array of anteniiic serve to concentrate most 
of the station’s energy in a coiiipara lively nariow 
beam, peiliaps 30 degrees wide; this directive ac- 
tion of the transmitter increases the amount of 
power available at the leceivei. The receiving 
antenna is placed at the focus of a set of antenna^ 
acting like a parabolic ninroi, and thus receives 
much more power than would a simple antenna. 
A few kilowatts of short-wave power, with dii ac- 
tive antennuB, serve to give quite leliable tele- 
graphic comm mil cat ion half aiouiid the world. 

The receiving set foi telcgiaphy consists of 
a set of ladio-frcquency amplitying triodes, a de- 
tector, and some audio ficqucncy ampliliers For 
continuous-wave reception, an oscillating receiv- 
ing triode IS necessary to pioduce a beat frequency 
ot audible pitch, between the signal and locally 
generated H F. curient. This fuierodqnt method 
of leeeptioii (due to Fessenden) is iiiiKli 11101 e sen- 
sitive than if a spark- wave 01 1. C. VV. signal is 
being received, with a iioii-osc illatiiig tiiode. It 
is the supeiiority us regaids sensitiveness, as well 
as selectivity, which accounts tor the almost nin- 
versal use of continuouH-wave telegiaphy today. 

For the long-wave tclegiaph receiving stations, 
a special foini of anteiiiia is used, called tlie umvc 
antenna. It consists of a wire, sevci al miles long, 
suppoited a few feet high and juniited in the 
diiectioii of the dcsiied signal. The end iieaier 
the transmitting station is grounded through a 
resistance equal to the surge resistance of the line 
and the leceiving set is connected between the 
oilier end and the giouiid. By using several dif- 
ferent tuned leceiveis, it is possible to get six or 
iiioie messages at the same time fiom one antenna, 
Such an antenna has a high latio of signal -to- 
static, so that it is reasonably fiee from atmos- 
pheiic and other distuibanccs 

At present, practically all the radio telegra- 
phic tiaflic of tile United States is handled and 
conti oiled by the Radio Coipoiation of America. 
This 18 really a patent-holding concern, which, 
with government sanction, has obtained prac- 
tically a monopoly on all impoitaiit ludio patents. 
The formation of such a combine was thought 
wise by govcimnent officials, so that radio devel- 
opment might pi ogress in the United States with- 
out continual intcifcrence fiom patent litigation. 
It 18 practically impossilde today for a company 
to carry on any radio tiaflic, unless licensed to do 
so by the Radio Ooiporation. Fiom its licenses 
alone, this company has an annual income of sev- 
eral million dollais. 

Piezo-electric Oscillator. Rochelle salt and 
quartz arc quite active piezo-electncally ; if com- 
pressed, electric chaiges collect on their surfaces 
and if a charge is put on tlieir surfaces they 
change shape. This action of quartz is now 
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used almost universally to control the frequency 
of an oscillating triode. A small piece of quartz, 
about as big as a dime, properly cut from a quartz 
crystal, is loosely held between two small insu- 
lated metallic plates, one of which is connected to 
the filament of a triode and the other to the grid. 
The plate circuit contains a tunable circuit (coil 
and variable condenser in parallel) and when the 
frequency of this circuit is about the same as 
the natural vibratory frequency of the quartz, the 
triode circuit will oscillate at the natural mechan- 
ical frequency of the quartz. For the piece of 
quartz mentioned, this frequency is about 300 
kilocycles. 8uch piezo-electric oscillators are em- 
ployed * to excite larger tubes and these excite 
others until, finally, an electrical output of per- 
haps 100 kilowatts is being accurately controlled 
as to frequency, by a dime-sized bit of quartz. 

The characteristics of quartz are very perma- 
nent, and but little affected by temperature, so 
that a properly constructed piezo-electric oscil- 
lator, suitably controlled for temperature, may be 
depended ujion as a frequency standard to a few 
thousandths of 1 per cent. Such an oscillator has 
been transported from country to country, for 
international comparison of frequency standards. 

BADIO TELEPHONY. By modulating the 
amplitude of the wave of a continuous-wave 
tiansmitter with the voice, radio telephony is 
possible. The engineers of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. were the first to accom- 
plish radio telephony over appreciable distances; 
in 1915 they used the ITnited States government 
antenna at Arlington, Va., excited it by a bat- 
tery of several hundred tiiodes, and succeeded in 
“ talking’* as far as Pans, to the east, and San 
Francisco and Honolulu, to the west. Since then, 
radio telephony has gone forward until today 
any telephone subscriber in America can talk 
directly to nearly anyone of the subscribers in 
Europe. 

The first really commercial use of the radio 
telephone was for the purpose of enabling the 
subscribers of Catalina Island, off the California 
coast, to talk with those on the mainland. This 
commercial link was later discontinued, as it 
was found possible to use a cable instead, and of 
course this gave greater secrecy. 

Starting experimentally in 1923, a radio tele- 
phone channel was developed between the United 
States and England. The 200-kw. output of the 
transmitter is controlled by a few microwatts 
of power from the microphone of a subscriber 
perhaps several thousand miles away. By elim- 
inating the “carrier” wave and transmitting only 
one “side band,” the 200-kw. output is made sev- 
eral times as effective as it would otherwise be. 
By using a directive receiving antenna and lo- 
cating this at a place where atmospheric and 
other disturbances are exceptionally low, it is 
estimated that the effectiveness of the 200-kw, 
input to the transmitting antenna is increased 
30,000 times over what it would be if none of 
these special features were used. That is, the 
leceived signal is as distinct as it would be from 
a 0,000,000-kw. transmitting station, sending out 
carrier and both side bands, using non-directive 
receiving antenna, in a place with normal atmos- 
pheiic disturbance, etc. With the development 
of special cables, which ])romise telephony across 
the Atlantic, it seems questionable if transoceanic 
radio telephony will be greatly extended. The 
main application of the radio telephone will evi- 
dently be in the field of radio broadcasting. See 
Broadcartino. 


BADITCH, Stephen. See Radi^, Stefan. 
BADIUH AND BADIUNC MINEBALS. 

Radium is a metal with a white metallic lustre. 
It has been isolated only once or twice, and few 
persons have seen it. It is ordinarily obtained 
from its ores in the form of sulphate, chloride, or 
bromide, and is usually sold and used in the form 
of these salts. All these are white or nearly 
white substances. Radium, radium salts, and 
radium minerals generally are not luminescent. 
Tubes containing radium salts glow mostly be- 
cause they include impurities which the radia- 
tions from the radium cause to give light. Radi- 
um is found in nature in such exceedingly small 
quantities that it is never visible even 'v^iien the 
material is examined with a microscope. Radi- 
um ore ordinarily carries only a small fraction 
of a grain of radium to the ton; radium will 
never be found in large masses, because it is 
foimed by the decay of uiaiiium, a process that 
is wonderfully slow; and radium itself decays 
and changes to other elements so rapidly that it 
does not accumulate naturally in visible masses 

Original radium minerals, such as uraninite, 
samarskitc, and brannerite, are black and have 
a shiny fiacture and a high specific giavity 
They are rarely found in commercially valuable 
quantities. Pitchblende, which has the same 
composition as uianinite and the same general 
appearance except that it shows no crystal form, 
occurs ill veins. It has been found in a few 
places only — 111 Bohemia, southein Raxony, Corn- 
wall, Belgian Congo, and Oil pin County, Colo- 
rado. When these mineials break down through 
weathering, other radium minerals are foiined 
from them, such as autunite, torbernite, carno- 
tife, and tvin ainunite. 

Carnotile and tyuyamunite are the most abun- 
dant of these minerals, though the bulk of the 
world’s radium production comes fiom the pitch- 
blende 01 es of the Belgian Congo. Both corno- 
tite and tyuyamunite aie bright yellow in color 
and are powdery, finely ciy stall ine, or, rarely, 
claylike in texture. Cainotite is a hydrous 
potasHiuin-uranium vanadate Tyuyamunite is 
similar in composition but contains lime instead 
of potash. The greatest known deposits of these 
two minerals are in south westei n Colorado and 
southeastern Utah, where both arc associated 
with fossil wood and other vegetation in friable, 
porous, fine-giained sandstone Small quantities 
of carnotite have been produced near Olaiy, South 
Australia. The only other deposits that yield 
tyuyamunite in notable quantity are those of 
Tyuya-Muyun, in the Andijan district, Fer- 
gana government, central Asiatic Russia (Rus- 
sian Turkestan), where tyuyamunite occurs with 
rich cojiper ores in a pipe in limestone (see be- 
low). 

Badium Industry. An important radium 
industry was started in the United States dur- 
ing the World War, utilizing the carnotite 
deposits in Utah. This, however, was rather 
short-lived, as by 1922 the cheap production of 
radium from the rich altered pitchblende de- 
posits near Elizabethville in the Belgian Congo 
controlled by the Union Mini6re du Haut 
Katanga Company, rendered it impossible to 
work at a profit the carnotite deposits of Colo- 
rado and Utah. As a result of this changed 
condition, capital amounting to several million 
dollars invested in mines, plants for the iso- 
lation of radium, vanadium, and uranium, and 
for the manufacture of apparatus for the han- 
dling of radium was rendered nonproductive. 
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Thd United States Radium Company in 1923 
made an effort to isolate radium in the United 
States, but only on a small scale; while the 
Standard Chemical Company operated on an 
experimental basis its mill in Colorado for the 
concentration of the vanadium-bearing sand- 
stone associated with the oarnotite deposits. 

The price of radium had been $120,000 a gram, 
but in 1922 it had fallen to $70,000 per gram. 
American companies, after closing down their 
own mines, undertook to market the African 
product and up to 1924 that material ruled 
the market. The Katanga ore was shi])ped to 
Oolen, about 40 miles from Antweip, Belgium, 
whcie it was treated at the plant of the sub- 
sidiary company. This single plant was said to 
have a capacity of 3 grams of radium (element) 
pel month, which was about the total capacity 
of all tlie plants that once operated in the 
United States 

llcpoits of productive activity in the mining of 
radioactiNe 01 es come sporadically from Rus- 
sia, Chechoslovakia, Poitugal, Madagascar, and 
(k)rnwall Record of the isolation of radium 
fioiii these ores is lacking, howcvei, and it ap- 
]»cais tliat then utilization is laigcly m the nian- 
ufactuie of apjiaiatus for making ladioactive 
drinking water, ladioactivc pads, and salves, be- 
sides luminescent watch and clock dials and 
house mimbcis 

Radium from Belgian Congo ores continues to 
dominate the world market. The Union Mlni^re 
du Haut Katanga release's no information as to 
the amount of its ladiuin production, but it does 
publish in its annual company re]M»rt the 
amount of radium sold each year. Infoimatioii 
fioiii this source indicates that sales of radium 
produced from the Katanga ores in recent years 
have averaged slightly more than 20 grams an- 
nually. The retail price ap])ears to be well 
maintained at around $70,000 per gram 

RAILWAYS. As in the liistoiv of a eountry 
there is some one personality or fart which gises 
the keynote to an understanding of the various 
e\enls which take place, tlius wc s]ieuk of the 
Rlizalicthan period in English history, so wuth 
the railw'ays, tJie situation in 1020 and the yeais 
immediately preceding it arc best niulei stood in 
the light of the Trans]>oi tation Act This act 
was passed in 1920 It is entitled “An Act to 
Provide for the Termination of Fedcial Control 
of Railroads and Systems of Ti aiisportation 
To Provide for the Settlement of I)is]mtes Be- 
tween Carriers and their Em])loyees; To further 
Amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to Regulate 
Commerce approved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended 
and for Other l'ur]ioses' ” The act is often 
spoken of as the Esh-Curnmings Bill, lieipg the 
result of a hill introduced in the ITniled States 
Bouse of Representatives by Representative 
Esh and another intiodiieed into the United 
States Senate by Senator Cumniiiigs (if Iowa. 
The jirovisions for the termination of Federal 
control are mainly of historical importance, 
although to a certain extent the workings of 
these piovisions give a more or less permanent 
trend to the course of railway history. 

The Transportation Act provided tliat the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should make such 
latcs as would yield the carriers as a whole in a 

f iven section of the country a fair rate of return. 

he commission also was given the power and 
authority to put a value on the railroads’ proper- 
ties and all that was earned by any certain 
comiiany above (i per cent on the commission’s 


valuation of its property was to be divided into 
two equal parts. One of these parts was to go to 
the Government, the so-called lecapture of excess 
earnings Many railroad companies were sub- 
ject to recapture of earnings under the commis- 
sion’s method of valuation which was to use 1914 
prices as a basis for ariiving at valuation. The 
railways contended that present prices, not 1914 
prices, should bo used as a basis of valuation, 
and as evjdained more fully below, the St. Louis A 
O’Fallon case was used as a test and was decided 
in 1929 by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Tile majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court held that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
iinsbion had not given due weight to piesent 
prices and had exceeiled its authority by using 
1914 pi ices The elFect of the O’Fallon decision 
was to make railroad earnings not subject to 
recapture by the Goveinment in most cases. 
This interpretation of the Traiispoi tation Act 
by the Supreme Couit tended to restore the 
credit of the railroads. In effect, the courts in 
the O’Falbui case gave the lailioad companies 
the same right to the owneiship in unearned in- 
clement in values that the common law gives 
to other owneis of jiroperty. 

After the United States entered the World 
War, it was found necessary for the Government 
to Opel ate the steam railways of the country as 
a single system. On Dec. 26, 1917, President 
Wilson issued a proclamation fixing Jan. 1, 1918, 
as the date on which the executive branch of 
the United States goveinment should take chaige 
of the ojK'ialion of the piincipal roads of the 
I^nion William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Tieasury, was appointed Diiector General of 
Railioads, and on January 1, took over the 
propel tics. On Jan 28, 1918, Congress passed 
a law embodying the terms under which the 
Goveinment ojicrated the railway properties. 
The operation of the railwrays by the Govern- 
ment has been criticized adversely by railway 
men, and to a certain extent, by the* public in 
general. It is fair, therefore, to lecord in con- 
nection w'lth government operation, that the 
railway executives themselves had an oppor- 
tunity to show what they could do in cooper- 
ation in operating the larger railway companies 
of the countiy as a whole. They failed to give 
satisfactoiy operation and to pel form the trans- 
poi tation service to the country during an 
emergency in a satisfactoiy manner. They 
chum that their failure w'as in large part due to 
contiudictoiy priority orders of the Government. 
Theie is unquestionably some reality in this 
excuse. 

Tlie intolerable situation was created in which 
a tiaiiiload of munitions having a priority order, 
a tiainload of food also having a priority order, 
and a tiainload of tioops ])iovided, of course, 
with their piioiity ordci, liad to be moved over 
a busy htieteh of railw'uy which could accommo- 
date only one of these trainloads at a time. 
Furthermore, thcic was the alternative of govern- 
ment operation if iiiufied private operation 
proved unsatisfactoiy, w'horeas, after the Govern- 
ment had been tried, there was no other untried 
alternative left, and when it was found unsatis- 
factory there was a saving determination to giiii 
and bear it, which was not in the public mind 
during the experiment of private cooperative 
operation. As a matter of history, the final ef- 
fort to aveit government operation may be re- 
eoided. Five lailway men, Fairfax Harrison, 
piesidcnt of the Southern Railway, Samuel Rea, 
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preflident of tlie PpniiHylvania Railroad, Julius 
Knissfhnitt, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific, Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, and Howard Elliott, formerly presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railioad, were appointed >)y the Association of 
Railway Executives to operate the railways of 
the country as a whole. The meeting at which 
this committee was appointed was held in Wash- 
ington, Apr. 11, 1917, when the executives pledged 
themselves to follow the ordcis of the committee 
regardless of competitive conditions. Most of 
the executives called meetings of their hoards of 
directors, and had their action in thus delegating 
their authoiity to a committee confirmed by the 
Board. 

Transportation Act. The Transportation Act 
provided that the railway jiropeities should be 
turned back for operation to the oorjioi ations 
which owned them as of Mar 1, 1020. It pro- 
vided that govei nnieiit-owiied boats and all other 
transpoi tation facilities on the inland canal 
and coast\Mhe wateiways acquired by the United 
States under the Federal Conti ol Act, except 
transjiortation facilities constituting parts of 
railways 01 transportation systems over which 
Federal contiol was assumed, were transferred 
to the Secretary of Wai, so that lines of inland 
water transportation established by the Presi- 
dent during Federal control should he continued 
in operation by the Secietary of War and con- 
tracts made during Federal control, as well as 
appropriations, weie to be made by the Secrotaiy 
of State. The Transportation Act mentions spe- 
cifically transportation facilities, owned by the 
United States and incliided within any contract 
made by it for operation on tlie Mississippi 
River above St Louis, to he operated by the 
Secretary of War. 

Such facilities, however, weic made subject to 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
“in the same manner and to the same extent as 
if such transportation facilities were privately 
owned and operated and employed solely as mer- 
chant vessels shall be subject to all other laws 
regardless of liabilities governing merchant ves- 
sels whether the United States is interested 
therein as owner in whole or in part, or holds 
any mortgage, lien, or interest therein.” Beside 
appropriations already made, $200,000,000 was 
appropriated to he used in the winding up of 
Federal control. It was found necessary to 
make a sejiarate contract between the Govern- 
ment and each one of the railroad companies. 
An attempt was made to standaidize this con- 
tract on the basis of the annual rental equal 
to the average annual net operating income for 
the three years ended June 30, 1017. The ma- 
jority of the railroad companies signed this 
standard contract, but otlieis refused to sign it 
and were operated during the entire period of 
goA^einmont operation with the basis of their 
rental undetermined 

The Government’s Railroad Organization. 
The director general formed a staff which in- 
cluded an assistant director general and divi- 
sions of law, finances and purchases, operation, 
traffic, capital expenditures, labor, public service 
and accounting, and an actuary to the lailroad 
administration The country was divided at 
fiist into three regions — eastern, northwestern, 
and southwestern. A. H. Smith, president of 
the New York Central, was made director of 
the eastern legioii; R. H. Aishton, president of 


the Chicago & North Western, was made direc- 
tor of the northwestern region; and C. H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central, was made 
director of the southwestern region. 

It was soon found necessary to expand this 
organization, and the country was divided into 
seven regions. The eastern region included the 
tcrritoiy bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the west by Lake Michigan and the Indiana- 
Illinois State line, and on the south, roughly, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad line, from Phila- 
delphia to Chicago. The Allegheny region took 
in the Pennsylvania Railioad as far west as 
Pittsburgh, the Baltimore & Ohio line, as far 
west as Pittsburgh, and the other lines in that 
territory, which included New Jersey, the greater 
pait of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the northern part of West Virginia. The Poca- 
hontas legion included the piincipal bituminous- 
coal roads, the Noifolk & Western, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and other roads in Virginia, the larger 
pait of West Virginia, and pait of Kentucky. 
The soiithein region included all of the South- 
eastern States from the North Carolina-Virginia 
State lines south to the gulf, and west to the 
Mississippi. 

The noithwestern region included the terri- 
toiy bounded on the north by Canada, and on 
the east by Lake Michigan, and on the south 
by a line running nregnlaily from Chicago to 
the southern houndaiy of Oicgon, and on the west 
by the Pacific. The cential-westein region was 
hounded on the 1101 th by this southern line of 
the northwestern region, on the east by the 111- 
inois-Indiana State line, on the south by a line 
zigzagging sontliwest from Cairo, 111., to the 
southeiii houndaiy of New Mexico, and on the 
west by the Pacific. The southwestern region 
was bounded on the noi th by this southei n bound- 
ary of the ccntral-westei n region, on the east 
by the Mississippi, and on thi‘ south and west by 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Mexico 

In his instructions to regional directois, Direc- 
tor General McAdoo said, “Broadly speaking, I 
wish to give you j>owei to diiect railroad op- 
erations in your teintoiy so as to handle traffic 
with the least congestion, the highest efficiency, 
and the gicatcst expedition. . . J have put upon 
you 1 csponsihihty for the entile opeiating situa- 
tion.” Notwithstanding this icsjionsihility, how- 
ever, the regional directois wcic not given the 
authoiity to appoint oHicers actually in charge 
of the operation of the lailroads in their ter- 
ritory The director general appointed “Federal 
managers” and “general nniiiageis” Each was 
in charge of a jiarticulur railroad. The differ- 
ence in titles is a difference 111 tlic size of the 
itiad managed, and presumably 111 the salary. 
Thus, a Federal inaiiagei was ajipoiiited for the 
New Yoik, New Haven & Hartford, while a gen- 
eral manager was appointed for the Central Ver- 
mont. 

In making his appointments, both for the 
central adinmi strati on and the legional adminis- 
trations, tlie director geneial selected railroad 
men of long experience and marked ability. 
Thus, Carl Gray, of the division of operation, was 
chaiiman and president of the Western Mary- 
land, and formerly had been president of the 
Great Northern. Edward Chambers, director of 
the division of traffic, was vice president of the 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe, and Robert S. 
Lovett, director of the division of capital ex- 
penditures, was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific. One of the ablest 
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of railroad lawyers, Walker D. Hines, chairman 
of the board of the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, was apt)ointed assistant director general. As 
regional directors, theie were A. H. Smith, presi- 
dent of the New York Central, C. H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central, Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific, 
and other lines 

In the appointment of Federal and general 
managers, in general, the chief operating oflicer 
of the road under the old corporate management 
was appointed under the government organiza- 
tion. In cases where the president of the road 
was its chief operating oflicer, rather than the 
controlling interest in the management of the 
company, he was appointed Federal manager. 
Thus, E. J. Pearson, piesident of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, was made P'ederal man- 
ager of the road. 

On the other hand, in instances where the 
])rehident of the company was an executive, 
latlier than an opeiating oflicer emjiloyed by the 
board of directors, he did not eiitei the govern- 
ment service, but remained as an officer of the 
corporation. Thus, Samuel Bea, president of the 
Pennsylvania, did not become Fedeial manager 
of the Pennsylvania, but remained an oflicer 
of the corporation, and Elisha Lee, who had 
been general manager of the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Pittsburgh, was appointed Federal man- 
ager. The line of cleavage between the men 
who remained coiporatc ofheers and those who 
weie appointed Federal manageis might form 
the basis of immensely iiiteiesting study, not 
only ill railroad development, but in the eco- 
nomic development of a great Aruei ican industry. 

Mr McAdoo fixed the salaiy of regional di- 
rectors and Federal and geneial manageis high 
enough to command the services of the long- 
experienced, successful, and aide railroad ofliceis. 
On the other hand, he did not take into his 
orgaiii/atioii men to whom a salary, even of 
.$50,000 a yeai, w^as not of pai amount impor- 
taiiee, and, it may he mentioned, men vvdiose seiv- 
iees could not be measured hy a salaiy, liowever 
great, have had an impoitarit part in the do\el- 
ojnnent of Aniorican railwavs The value of an 
E. P. Ripley to the -Atchinson, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, of an L. F. Loree to the Delaw^aie & Hudson, 
or a Samuel Rea to the Pennsylvania is soiiie- 
thiiig that cannot be purchased for so much a 
year 

The regional directors were given authority 
to operate the roads in their territory, subject 
only to general ordeis fiom the central adinims- 
tration. The actual responsibility of operating 
the loads, however, fell on the Federal and gen- 
eral managers. Furthermoie, general orders in- 
cluded orders dealing with wages and working 
conditions. Tims, the authority of the Federal 
manager was in part taken aw^ay hy the regional 
director, and in part undermined hy the central 
administration in its dealings direct with labor. 
In the opinion of probably the majority of rail- 
load olfieers, high and low, this separation of 
authority from responsibility proved a great 
weakness in the 1 ail way organization. 

In addition to pioviding for the payment of 
eompensation (lental) for the period of govern- 
ment operation to railw'ays with whom a spe- 
cific contract was made, the Transportation Act 
also provided for eompensation foi rental of 
railw^ays with which no specific contract had 
been made by the Government. Very briefly 


summarized, the Transportation Act, in addi- 
tion to providing for the return of the railway 
properties to the private corporations for opera- 
tion, provides: 

Section 208 (a) All rates, faros, and charges, and 
all clasb id cations, roj^ulations, and practices, m any- 
wise changing, affecting, or determining, any part or 
the aggregate of rates, fares, or charges, or the value of 
the service rendered, which on February 29, 1920, are 
in effect on the lines of carriers Bubject to the Inter- 
stale Commerce Act, shall continue in force and effect 
until thereafter changed bv State or Federal Author- 
ity, respectively, or pursuant to authority of law, hut 
jirior to September 1, 1920, no such rate, fare, or 
charge shall be reduced, and no such clasuiflcation, reg- 
ulation, or practice shall be changed in such manner 
as to reduce any such rate, fare, or charge, unless such 
rediKtion or change ik apinoved hy the Commibsion. 
[Interstate Commerce Commission | 

(h) All divisions of joint rates, fares, or charges, 
which on February 29, 1920, arc in effect between the 
lines of carriers subiect to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, shall continue in force and effect until there- 
after changed bv mutual agreement between the inter- 
ested earners or by State or Federal authorities, re- 
spectively. 

There are two terms often used in a discussion 
of the government operation of lailways which 
should be defined, and are defined in the Trans- 
portation Act. One is the giiaiaiity period and 
means the six months beginning Mar 1, 1020. 
During this period, under which the railway 
pioperties were operated by the jnivatcly owned 
corporations, the Government guaianteed net 
equal to the net under the opeiation hy the 
Government Thus, if the annual rental of a 
given lailway, that is, the sum which the eoipo- 
ration leeeivod for the use of its property, was 
$5,000,000, and which it could use for the pay- 
ment of interest on its bonds and divideiida 
on its stock, was not fully earned during the 
private operation in the six months fiom Mar. 
1, 1920, to Sept. 1, 1920, the Government made 
up the difference. 

The rental was the average annual net earned 
under private operation for the “test period,” 
or the three years ended June .30, 1917. 

Besides the Transportation Act, there was 
passed in Februaiy, 1920, an ameiulmont to the 
Interstate C'ornmeree Act, originally passed in 
FebruaTv, 1887 The provisions of this amend- 
ment and of the original act w^ere applied to eom- 
iiioii can iers and the tei m “common carrier” was 
defined as including all pipe-line companies, tele- 
graph, telephone, and cable eompanios operated 
by wire or wireless, expiess companies, sleeping- 
car coiniianies, and all persons, natuial or arti- 
ficial, engaged in such transpoi tatiori or trans- 
mission as aforesaid as coniiium earners for hue. 

Most impoitant aie certain provisions in the 
amendment to the Interstate C’oninierce Act. 
This aniendinent provides tliat a railw’ay may 
not abandon any part of its line or tlie operation 
theieof until jiermission has been obtained from 
the Interstate Comnieree Commission w^hich may 
issue a “certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity permit of such 
abandonment” In like manner, the Interstate 
(’’omiiieree Commission’s approval of new eon- 
struetioii 01 extension of a line ninst he obtained 
before new eonstruetioii or extension may be 
undertaken. The permission for building a new 
line or an extension is called a eoitificute of 
convenience and necessity, wdiich certificate is 
gi anted or withlield hy the Intel state Comineree 
Coiiimission, after an investigation which may 
be conducted by an examiner apiiointed hy the 
commission as to the proposed new construction 
or extension. 
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The Interstate Commerce CommisRion, by the 
amendment of 1920, is given jurisdiction over 
the divisiona of a through rate, thus establishing 
a new principle in the regulation of railway 
rates. Thus, if a freight rate between Boston, 
Mass., and Atlanta, Ga., is participated in by 
the New Yoik, New Haven & Hartford, the Penn- 
sylvania Hail road, and the Southern Railway, 
not only docs the In tei state Commerce Commis- 
sion have the power to fix the through rate but 
also to decide what projiortion of the through 
rate shall go to each. The importance of giving 
the commissioii juiisdiction over the division of 
the through rate is great, because it ajiparently 
establishes the Conimissioirs ]ui isdictioii over 
what was considered, piior to 1020, as a matter 
of private bargain, lu, which the shipper’s inter- 
est was not allected. T^us, theie is implied, at 
least, a responsibility oh v|he part of the com- 
mission for the welfare of vindividual railway 
companies, as distinguished fioiu the public’s 
interest as shijiper or tiavclcr 

A very irapoitaiit section of tlfe Trans|>orta- 
tion Act may well he quoted placing the luirden 
of reasonable rotes as a wliole on the commission. 
In the amendment to the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, passed in February, 1920, Section 16 A 
(2) provides: 

In the exercise of its power to prescribe just end 
reasonable rates, the Comnnsaion shall initiate, modify, 
establish 01 adjust such rates so that currieis as a 
whole (or as a whole lu each of suth rate Rroups or 
territories as the Conumesion may fiom time to time 
designate) will, under honest, eflhcicnt and econoniKal 
management and roasonablo exiienditures fin mairite' 
nance of way, structureb and equipment, earn an ag- 
gregate annual net railway operating iiiioine equal, as 
nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway ]uopeity of siuh carriers hold for 
and used m the service of transportatjon Pfovided, 
That the Commission shall have leasonable latitude to 
modify or adjust any particular rate which it m.iv find 
to be unjust 01 unreasonable, and to presciibe different 
rates foi diffeient sei tionb of the country. 

(3) The ConimisMon shall flora time to time deter- 
mine and make public A^hut percentage ot buch aggie- 
gate property value constitutes a fan return thereon, 
and such percentage shall be uniform for all rato 
groups or territories which may be designated by the 
Commission In making such dctei mmation it shall 
give due consideration, among other things, to the 
transportation needs of the country and the necessity 
(under honest, efficient and economical management of 
existing transportation facilities) of enlarging such fa- 
cilitira in order to provide the people of the United 
States w^ith adequate tr.insjmrtation Provulfd, That 
during the two years beginning March 1, 1920, the 
Commission bhall take as such fair return a sura equal 
to 5 Mi per centum of such aggregate value, but may, 
in its discretion, add thereto a sum not exceeding one- 
half of one per centum of such aggregate value to 
make provision in whole or in part for improvemonts, 
betterments or equipment, which, according to the ac- 
counting system prescribed by the Commission, are 
chargeable to capital account. 

For the purposes of the above jirovision, the 
Interstate Couimcroe Commission is given an 
appropriation and authority to make a physical 
valuation of the railway properties Two 
methods of valuation were suggested One, the 
historical cost of the property, and the other, 
the present cost of reproduction. The comrais- 
sioTi found tliat the historical cost of the rail- 
ways of the country was almost impossible to 
determine. No uniform system of accounts had 
been in use and the railway companies* records 
were not consideied to be of sufficient accuracy 
to permit determining from them the historical 
cost of the propel tics. An attempt, therefore, 
was made by the valuation section of the com- 
mission to determine the cost of leproduction 
new less depreciation In making such valua- 
tion, methods are of the utmost importance. 


The methods used by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were almost universally objected to 
by the railroad companies. One fundamental 
method was adopted on a scale of prices in de- 
termining the piesent value of railway property 
as of the period prior to 1914. In the commis- 
sion’s decision, Finance Docket No. 3908, it sa^s 

As hereinafter indicated, w^e arrive at a basic single- 
sum value as of June 30, 1919, of $850,500 The vtdue 
exclusive of land and working capital is $750,000. 
Ubiug the latter figure as a base meiely for purposes 
of comparison and appl^in^ thereto the ratios re- 
ferred to herein as indicating the average rise in 
wages and prices over the 1914 level for the years im- 
mediately following Juno 30, 1919, and adding to the 
result $100,500 to cover laud and working capital, the 
rate-making values for the respective recapture periods 
are bhnwn to be as follow^s 


Period ended 


Ratio 

Rate- 

making 

value 

$ 850,500 

June JO, 1919 


100 

Dec 31, 1920 


. . 230 

1,825,500 

1,563,000 

Dec J1 1921 


195 

Dee 31. 1922 

. . . 

157 

1,278,000 

1,405,500 

Dec. 31. 1923 

_- _ 

174 


Different compilations yield diflferent ratios, and those 
developed by the cuirier are greatei than the bureau's 
ratios. If, ab is urged by many members of rndroad 
pounsel, current cost of reproduction virtually deter- 
mines “fair value,” the rate bases of the O'Falloii for 
the respective recapture jicriodb would be not less thiiii 
the amounts show n in the above table Using these 
bases, it would have been necessary in 1920, disregard- 
ing other changes, to have increased the element in the 
rates and charges representing return by 114 64 per 
cent, in order to have given the ownerb of the property 
the return to whuh they are entitled This would have 
been in addition to increases made necessaiy by higher 
operating costs In 1921 there* would have been a re- 
duction of 14 38 per ce*nt m this element, in 1922 a 
furthci reduction of 18 2.1 per cent, while in 1923 
there would have been an increase of 9,08 per rent 
The variations in the rato levels so required would 
have been about 30 per cent of these percentages, as- 
suming an operation ratio of 70, but even bo, there 
would have been large fluctuations 

Let us coiibider the effect of applying this doetrino 
of current reproduction cost to all railroad property m 
the United States For con\enicnro in calculation and 
for A\ant of nn accurate figure, we shall assume 18 bil- 
lions UB the value at 1914 unit prices of structures 
existing on June 30, 1919. The aggregate value which 
wo used in Ex Parte 74 at the time of tho general 
rate increase of 1920 was $18,900,000,000 for all 
proj>eity used for transportation jiiii poses But tak- 
ing 18 billions as a base and applying the bureau’s 
ratios, the value of prec isely the same structures would 
have become 41.4 billions in 1920, S'* 1 billions in 

1921, 28 3 billions in 1922, and 31 3 billions in 1923 
In other words, assuming a static propertv, there would 
have been a gam of 2.t 4 billions in 1920, a loss of 
6 3 billions m 1921, a further loss of 6 8 billions in 

1922, and a gam again of 3 billions in 1923 T^ese 
huge “profits” and "losses” would have occuired with- 
out change in the railroad property used in the public 
service other than the theoretical and speculative change 
derived from a shifting of general jirii c levels To put 
it still moip graphically, by the application of the cur- 
rent reproduction cost doctrine the assumed base of 18 
billions would liave been increased in 1920 by a sum 
greater than the present national debt (about 19 bil- 
lions), and the transportation burden upon the people 
of the country would have been correspondingly in- 
creased w ithout the investment of a single dollar by 
those w'ho w'ould reap the benefits 

The anieiJtlmcnt to the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce not only instructed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix aggregate rates yield- 
ing a fair return on the value which the 
commission found for railway properties, hut also 
provided that net railway opeiating income in 
excess of C ])cr cent of the valuation fixed by 
the commission should he divided equally between 
the Government and the private corporation. 
One-half of the excess over 0 per cent should be 
paid to the Government to be used in making 
loans to railways which were unable to obtain 
loans from jirivate bankers on satisfactory terms. 
The other half of the so-called excess earnings 
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was to be retained by the railway company but 
to be set aside until the agfrregate of such excess 
earnings should equal 5 per cent of the total 
cost of the projicity. 

The fair interest return for 1922 was fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission at 5% 

i ier cent. According to a compilation made by 
I. H. Copeland & Son, New York, up to the end 
of 1928, the commission had found a final value 
for rate-making purposes of I7l,2fi7 miles of 
railway Class I roads out of a total mileage of 
174,108, Class I roads, operated at the end of 
1927, or 98 4 per cent of the total Class I 1 ail- 
road mileage. All of the important properties, 
such as the New Y'ork Central and Pcnnslyvania 
Kailroad, have been valued. No important one 
of these railway cornjninies has accepted the 
valuation placed on it by the commissiou, but 
taking one of the largest, in point of view of 
mileage and transpoitiition service performed, 
the Pennsylvania, the commission has not allowed 
such rates as would yield 5 ^ per cent on its 
valuation, even on as economically managed a 
property as that line holds. The ratio of net 
railway operating income of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to the investment in road and equip- 
ment is given in the company’s annual iex>oit 
for 1927 as follows* 


Yv&t 

Pe» C('nt 

Year 

Per cent 

1920 

Del 

1924 

3 74 

1921 

1 H8 

1925 

4 66 

1922 

i 72 

1926 

4 80 

1923 

4 07 

1927 

4 58 


In 1{)2H the O’Fallcn case was decided bv the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in which the 
eominission found that two short lailways — ^the 
Mei chants Rail wav St Louis and the St. 
Louis & O’Fallen IJailvvay liad earned in excess 
of 0 })er cent on the value of their piopeities 
as detei milled hv the commissiou. Jii its de- 
cision, the commissiou ]>ointed out that although 
the amount of inonev involved in tlie O’Fnllen 
ease was not gieat, the ]Uinciplcs involved affect 
tieuiendous projierty values. This ease was ap- 
pealed from the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
siou’s decision to the United States Federal 
Couits. An a])])eal was taken to the Supiomc 
Couit, and the ease came up foi aiguuient in 
Jaiiuaiy, 1929. The basic principle involv^ed is 
a eom])araiively sim])le one, but even using the 
St. Louis & O'Falleu case as a test case where 
it was thought that the groat mass of confusing 
elements which would have been involved in tho 
valuation of such a railway system as the Penn- 
sylvania vveie not piesent, yet the ease as jne- 
sented to the Snpieme Couit in 1!)2S was not ns 
simple as here stated. Without legal tcelinicali- 
ties and refinements, the ease ax)|)eais to be 
Hoiiiewliat Bimilai to this; Under the Inter state 
Commeree Commission’s method of valuation, a 
given piece of railvv^ay is valued at $20,000 per 
mile. This value is artivcd at by taking the 
value of the rails at $28 at ton, 1914 price, the 
value of the light of way through a town at 
$10,000, again 1914 price, the cost of labor of 
laying ties and lails at 35 cents an hour, also 
1914 price, the cost of building a station at 
$4000, the biick, biicklayeis’ wages, etc., all be- 
ing figuied at 1014 prices. The railway’s eon- 
tontion is that the piesent value of this mile of 
railway should be anived at by taking $40 or 
$42 a ton as the cost of rails, 60 cents an hour 
as the cost of laying ties and rails, $20,000 as 
the cost of right of v(^ay through a town, $8000 
as the cost of a station building, using present, 


not 1914, prices for brick, bricklayers, painters, 
carpenters, etc. Some conception of the impor- 
tance of this case to the railways may be had 
by taking the value of all the railways of the 
United States at $18,900,000,000 under the com- 
mission’s method of valuation and at least 50 
per cent higher, or $28,350,000,000, and at 6 per 
cent on $18,900,000,000, the commission’s valua- 
tion would give $1,134,000,000 while 6 per cent 
on $28,350,000,000 would give $1,701,000. Net 
railway opeiatiiig income is the net earnings of 
a railw ay company after paying exjjeiises of op- 
eration and rentals of rolling stock and of leased 
properties, and after paying taxes. It is there- 
fore of tremendous importance to the holders of 
railway securities, directly and indirectly, that 
is, depositors in savings banks and holders of life- 
insiiiaiiee policies, a considerable part of the 
funds both of which institutions are invested in 
1 ail way securities, whether earnings available 
for interest charges and dividends on railioad 
securities are $1,134,000,000 or $2,101,000,000. 
In 1929 the United States Supreme Court held 
that for the pui poses of recapture of railioad 
earnings under the Transportation Act, the In- 
tel state Commerce Commission in valuing the 
railioads had not given due weight to present 
prices. This so-called O’Falloii decision, while 
it did not direct the Tntei state Commerce Com- 
mission to raise freight and passenger rates, did, 
to a large extent, make all the lailroad com- 
panies flee from recapture of earnings by the 
Government. 

Important Provisions of the Amendment to 
the Act to Regulate Commerce and the Trans- 
portation Act. Reside )>roviding that rates, as 
a whole, shall be fixed by the Intel state Com- 
meieo C’ommission so as to yield a fair retimi, 
the amendment to the Act to Jlegulate Commeree 
and the Trans])Oi tation Act provided that lie- 
foie a new extension is built, or a new railw'ay 
piojeet IS undertaken, the eominission may issue 
a eeililicate of ])ublic necessity and eonveiiienee 
and viithniit such certificate it shall be unlawful 
to undcitake new railway construction. 

The eominission also may give its ajiproval 
or disapjnoval to the issue of railway secuiities 
and the ^ale of these issues by the lailw.iy com- 
pany to its own security holders or to its hank- 
er s. By witliliolding its ap])roval the eoinmis- 
sioii can make an issue of lailway securities 
illegal. It undertakes to pass on the price at 
vvhieh seeiirities shall be sold by the railway 
company. 

In woiking out this law, especially in the five 
years pieeediiig 1929, there was eonsideiable dis- 
eiisvion of whether the eoniiiiissioii should re- 
quiie competitive bidding foi railway securities. 
The eon tent ion of those in favoi of competitive 
bidding was that municiiiahties and States sold 
their secuiities by competitive bidding and that 
it was feasible for the railways to do so. On 
the other hand, those opposed to competitive 
bidding likened the lelatums between a railway 
company and its bankers to tliat between an indi- 
vidual and his lawyers, or hia doctor. It was 
pointed out that a man who was involved in a 
possible lawsuit did not shop around for a cheap 
lawyer who would take Ins case but lather jiaid 
the fee of the lawyer who had handled his busi- 
ness regularly heretofore; or, in the same vv^ay, 
a tnan who was sick did not advertise for -bids 
by the doctors but called in his regular doctor 
regardless of whether or not some other doctor 
would have taken the case for a somewhat lower 
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fee. The argument that goes in favor of regular 
bankers would have been conclusive had the 
ethics of the relationship between bankers and 
railways been as higli as the opponents of com- 
petitive bidding for railway securities assumed 
that it was. There was, however, one instance 
on a large scale which tended to show that this 
relationship was not regarded by railway bank- 
ers in the same light in which the higher type 
of lawyer regarded his relationship with his 
regular client. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, a system 
of railways owning 11,523 miles, and which in 
the past had a very high credit, having paid 
7 per cent on both $100,000,000 of common 
stock and on the same amount of preferred 
stock, built an extension during 1905 and 1906 
from its Western terminus in the Dakotas to 
the Pacific coast. This extension was by far 
the largest piece of new railway construction 
undertaken in recent years The 01 edit of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was used to 
finance the project The new load, however, 
known as the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, went through a territory which was pro- 
ductive of almost no local tralTic. The line 
closely paralleled the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, and on throngli bnsiiiess was 
competitive with these long-established railways. 
The new road was also coin|)etitive to some ex- 
tent with the Canadian Pacific and National 
Railways of Canada 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul had an 
issue of $46,000,000 in 4 % per cent bonds dne 
June 1, 1925. The regular bankcis of the road 
who had sold its securities to finance flic exten- 
sion to the Pacific coast were Kuhn, Txieb & 
Co This film of harikeis did not undcitakc to 
finance the extension or lefinance the $46,000,000 
due June 1, and convention prevented other bank- 
ing houses fiorii offeriTig to extend or refinance 
the bonds falling due on that date The presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul ap- 
parently regarded himself as representative of 
the bankers rather than trustee for the stock- 
holders At any late, he made no effoits, or 
at least no efforts which were successful, to 
interest other haiikcis in the extension of the 
bonds dne June 1, Imt, on the other hand, con- 
curred in an application made for rcceiversliip 
by a BUjiply coinpaiiv piior to June 1, when a 
comparatively small amount of inteiest was due 
and the counsel for the president advised that 
if this inteiest was paid and the $46,000,000 
iiie within a few months could not be ])aid, the 
payment of the small amount of interest due 
might he considered a preferential payment by 
which the president would make himself person- 
illy liable foi damages 

Whether or not the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could have invited other hankers to 
-cfiiiance the bond issue due June 1, 1925, is a 
juestion that is hardly open for serious debate 
ifter the commission’s own success in rejecting 
he specific bid for equiinment trust certificates 
nade by a banking house on the ground that the 
irice at which the railway company sold the 
lecurities to its bankers was, in the commission’s 
ipinion, too low. At any rate, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not avail itself of 
.he ojiportunity presented for constructive work 
n preventing a railway receivership. After the 
■oceivership had taken place in April, 1925, the 
•ommission instituted an investigation before an 
examiner into the receivership of the Chicago, 


Milw^aukee & St. Paul. Up to January, 1929, no 
comprehensive report of the commission’s in- 
vestigation had been made public. In the mean- 
time, however, the same bankers who had failed 
to refinance the maturing bonds of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul reorganized the railway 
property under the name of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Pacific. The stockholders were compelled 
to subscribe for new securities if they wished to 
retain their stock interest in the company or 
rather to exchange their stock interest in the 
old company for a stock interest in addition to 
the bonds wliich they snbsciibed for in the new 
company, the bonds which they received for their 
so-called assessment were well secured and a 
haidship was worked on the stockholders only 
if it was inconvenient or inijiossible for them 
individually to put iiioie money into the railway 
company in which they already had a part of 
their savings invested. The assessment was in 
the nature ot what would be called, if the gov- 
ernment of a small European country had made 
it, a forced loan. The poweilessnoss of the 
small stockholder in a railway is well illustrated 
in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The piocoeds of the assessment against 
slockholdeis was used to pay off a loan of $00,- 
000,000 to the Govei niiieiit The outstanding 
illubtiation of the failure of the Intel state f!ofn- 
iiierce Commission to ellect any ladical improve- 
ment in the lelationship between railway com- 
panies and their bankcis was possibly the most 
historically important aspect of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul leceivcrship. 

Consolidations. In the amciulmcnt to the In- 
tel state Commeice Act which amendment was 
passed 111 Pebiuary, 1920, it is piovidcd that: 

(4) The CommiBRion shall as soon as practicable pre- 
pare and a(loj)t a plan for the consolidation of the 
rdilv\ay pioi^eities of tlie continental iJnited States into 
a limited number of systems In the division of suih 
raiIwa>R into such uystomK undei such plan, competition 
hliiill be ])reserved as fully as possible and wheiever 
practicable the existing routes and channels of trade 
and (omineicc shall be luaintamed. Subject to the 
foiegoniK 1 equirements, the several s> stems shall be so 
arranged that the cost of transportation as between 
competitive systems and as related to the values of tho 
pioporties thiough W'hich tho M‘rvite is rendeied shall 
be the same, so far as piaclicuble, so that th(‘se sys- 
tems cun employ uniform rates in the movement of 
competitive trafiic and under eftiLiont mandgement earn 
substantially the same rale of return upon the value of 
their respective railw'uy properties 

<r>) When the Commission has agreed upon a ten- 
tative plan, it shall give the same due publicity and 
upon reasonable notice, including notice to the Gover- 
nor of each State, shall hear all persons who may file 
or present objections thereto The Commission xs au- 
thoiizcd to prescribe a procedure for such hearings and 
to fix a time for bringing them to a close After the 
hearings ore at an end, the Commission shall adopt a 
plan foT such consolidation and publish tho same, but 
it may at any time thereafter, upon its own motion or 
upon application, reopen the subject for such changes 
or modihcations as in its judgment will promote the 
public interest Tho consolidations herein xirovided for 
shall be in harmony with such jilun 

(6) It shall be law^ful for twm or more carriers by 
railroad, subjert to this Act, to consolidate their pix>p- 
orties 01 any part thereof, into one corporation for the 
ownership, management, and operation of the proper- 
ties theretofore in separate ownership, management, 
and operation, under the follow’ing conditions* 

(a) The proposed consolidation must be in harmony 
with and in furtherance of the complete plan of con- 
solidation mentioned in paragraph (5) and must be 
approved by the Commission. 

(b) The bonds at par of the corporation which is to 
become the owner of the consolidated properties, to- 
gether with the outstanding capital stock at par of such 
corporation, shall not exceed the value of the consoli- 
dated properties as determined by the Commission The 
value of the properties sought |tu be consolidated shall 
be ascortamed by the Commission under section 19a of 
this Act, and it shall be the duty of the Commission to 
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proceed immediately to the ascertainment of such value 
for the properties involved in a proposed consolidation 
upon the filing of the application for such consolidation 
(c) Whenever two or more earners propose a eon- 
solidation under this section, they shall present their 
application therefor to the Commission, and thereupon 
the Commission shall notify the Governor of each State 
in which any part of the properties sought to be con- 
solidated is situated and the carriers involved in the 

f iroposed consolidation, of the time and tdace for a pub- 
ic hearing If after such hearing the Coinmission finds 
that the public inteiest will be promoted by the con- 
solidation and that the conditions of this section have 
been or will be fulfilled, it may enter an order approv- 
ing and authorizing such consolidation, with such mod- 
ifications and upon such terms and conditions as it 
may prescribe, and thereupon such consolidation may 
be effected, m accordance with such order, if all the 
carriers involved assent thereto, the law of any State 
or the decision or order of any State authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

No comprehensive plan of consolidation was 
promulgated by the Interstate Conimeice Com- 
mission, altliough the commission employed Prof. 
William Z. Kijdey, of Harvard ITiiivorsity, to 
prepare a tentative plan of consolidation, which 
lie did, dividing the railways of the continental 
United States into twenty -one systems. The 
eommiHsioii jiromulgateil this plan with some 
modifications of its own as a tentative plan and 
in 1928 was engaged in di awing up a compre- 
hensive plan, in accord unco with which, piesuma- 
hly, the railway companies could woik for con- 
solidation. 

The contrast between the situation in the United 
States and that in Kngland is striking Fol- 
lowing the War, the Fnglish lailways w’^ere re- 
turned to the private owning corpoiations under 
a jilaii for amalgamation into foui large systems 
“Amalgamation’* is the English teini which 
roughly coi rcs]K)nda with the American “con- 
solidation ** The English genius foi getting 
things done practically and with substantial 
lusticc was manifest in the case of the railway 
consolidations Thcie were at the beginning of 
1!)29 fom large English railway companies — ^the 
London & North Eastern, the (ireat Western, 
the London, Midland & Scottish, and the Soiith- 
ein These large systems have alisorhed the 
smaller raihsay companies, with some exceptions, 
and 111 geiieia], the scheme of English amalga- 
mation has worked and is Moiking, in 1929. On 
the othei hand, the American Intel state Com- 
meice Coinmission has failed to outline a plan 
for consolidation into a limited number of s^s- 
ttms, and in 1929, there was before Congress 
the Paiker Hill, which would relieve the commis- 
sion of the necessity for drawing up such a plan. 

Undci private initiative, tw^o imporLuit at- 
tempts have been made to foim consolidations, 
both of which have been disapjnovod hv the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. One was in 
the East and was advocated by the Van Schw^er- 
ingen Bi others, of which O. P. H Van Schwerin- 
gen is the most active niomher They originally 
])roposed the consolidation of the New Yoik, 
(-liicago & Rt Louis Railway Comjiany, called 
the Nickel Plate, with the Erie Railroad, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Pi**re Marquette 
The commission disap])rovcd of this plan for 
various reasons, among which was the mannet 
in which the consolidation was to he effected. 
The Van Schwer ingens bought the controlling 
stock of the Chesa]>eake & Ohio from the H E. 
Huntington Estate, voted the stock to have them- 
selves elected directors, and then ns directors 
voted to lease the Chesapeake & Ohio to the 
Nickel Plate. The minority stockholders brought 
suit in the courts to prevent the consolidation 
and in the meantime the Van Schwer ingens and 


their associates had gained control of the Erie 
and the Board of Directors of the Erie voted 
to lease that property to the Nickel Plate. 
Pressure was brought to bear ujion the minority 
stockholders to consent to the plan approved by 
the majority stockholders, hut in a long deci- 
sion, the commission refused its approval of the 
consolidation. This decision was lianded down 
by the commission in 1920. Later on, applica- 
tion was made by the Chesapeake & Ohio to 
lease the Erie and the P^re Marquette The 
commission refused its appioval of the lease 
of the Erie, but approved tlie lease of the Perc 
Marquette. A rehearing of the Eric case has 
been asked for and final disposition of the case 
had not been made and accepted by the begin- 
ning of 1929. 

The other important merger case was known 
as the Loice-Kaiisas City Southein case. The 
Kansas City Southern is a road with $50,959,000 
of stock outstanding and a total of $02,090,800 
of bonds This company acipiircd a substantial 
stock interest in the St. Louis Southwestern, and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The Kansas City 
Southern runs from Kansas (htv south to Port 
Arthur, Tex., on the Culf of Mexico. The St. 
Louis Southw'ostcrn runs from St Louis south- 
west into Texas connecting (lalveston, Houston, 
and Dallas, Tex , with St. Louis. The Missouii, 
Kansas & Texas runs fiom Kansas City and St. 
Louis southwest, seiviiig some of the same Texas 
cities solved by the St Louis Southwestern. 
One of the chief objectors to the proposed con- 
solidation w'as a man who had bought the so- 
called orjihan line of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Te.xas, which had been sold at auction separately 
at the time that the Missouii, Kansas & Texas 
was icoiganizcd following a leceivership. He 
testified hcfoie the Intel state Commerce Commis- 
sion that ho had hoped and expected to sell his 
short line to the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 
that the jiiojiosed consolidation did not take 
this 01 other short lines into the consolidation 
The commission leiused its ap])roval of the pro- 
]> 08 cd consolidation in part on the ground that 
the Kanas City Southern was the smallest of 
the thiee companies and that for it, opeiating 
841 miles of railway, to lease the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, operating 3189 miles ol rail- 
way, was economically unsound, and because 
the consolidation did not provide for taking care 
of the short lines m the tciritory in which the 
consolidated company w’ould ojicralc Ajipar- 
ciitly, an impasse has lieen an nod at between the 
Intel state Commerce Commission and the men 
who have been tiying to elleet consolidations, 
on the question of short lines 

It is well recognized that a lailvvay system 
can he made piofitahlc or iiiiprotitahlc through 
a wuse 01 unwise purchase of shoit lines in the 
pioeess of expansion. Thus, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, under the very wise diiection 
of E P Ivipley, bought oi built only linos that 
were piofitable and added to the system’s earn- 
ings. On the othei hand, the early system of 
the Southein Railway was an illustration of 
how a large system could be bi ought almost to 
the verge of bankruptcy through the purchase 
of unpiofi table slioit lines, which cost more to 
maintain and o])erate than they contribute in 
net earnings to the parent system The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission apparently inter- 
prets the consolidation provisions of the amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act to be a mandate for foicing on the largei 
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railway companies with good credit the problem 
of development of the short-line railways. In 
the Southwestern merger case, an attempt was 
made to leave out these unprofitable lines on the 
theory that their inclusion would defeat the 
purpose of the consolidation, which of course 
was to form a piofitable railway company. 

Erie and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. Even a brief record of the years fiom the 
outbreak of the World War in 1014 to the end 
of 1028 should include a leference to the great 
change in credit position of the New York, New 
Haven & TTarifoid and the Erie Kailioad. The 
main line of the former runs fiom just outside 
New Yoik City thiougli New Haven, Conn., and 
Providence, R. I., to Boston, Mass. Tlie system 
covers southern New England with a network, 
and in all the company operated, on an average 
during 1928, 2074 miles of railway. Tins means 
road miles, thus a mile of double track or four 
tracks is only counted as one mile of railway. 
The company paid dividends at the rate of 4 
per cent on its common stock in 1928. In 1923 
the New York, New Haven & Ilaitford earned 
$133,940,580 gross, and the railway operating 
income after the payment of expenses, rentals, 
and taxes, was $13,277,728 net. In 1927 the 
company earned $130,824,315 gross, and the 
railway operating income was $25,235,284 net. 
Tlie veiy complete change which has come about 
in the cicdit of the company is reflected in the 
price of its common stock, which, in January, 
1924, was quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at $20. In .Fanuary, 1929, it was quoted 
at $87. In 1924 there was a possibility, at 
least, of the New York, New Haven & Hartfoid 
necessarily going through a receivership. By 
the beginning of 1929, apparently the manage- 
ment of the propel ty had so completely over- 
come its operating difficulties that there was 
eveiy piospcct for a continued profitable opera- 
tion. 

New Construction. The Railway Age of 
New York has comjiiled each year since 1893 
a comprehensive and intelligent record of the 
new mileage of railways built in the United 
States and in Canada. The following table, 
taken from the annual statistical number of the 
Railway Age for January, 1929, gives the road 
mileage built in each year, 1914 1928, inclusive* 


NEW LINES OF RAILWAY COMPLETED IN THE 



UNITED 

STATES 


1914 

. . 1,532 

1922 

324 

1915 . . 

933 

1923 . ... 

427 

iqi(> . 

1,098 

1924 . 

. ,579 

1917 

979 

1925 . , 

644 

1918 

721 

1926 . 

, . , 1,005 

1919 

686 

1927 

. . 779 

1920 . 

314 

1928 , . 

. . . 1,025 

1921 

475 




It will be noted that the largest number of 
miles built since 1910 was in 1928, lioth in the 
United States and in Canada, in the latter, the 
new mileage was as follows 


NEW LINES 

OF RAILWAY COMPLETED 

IN 


CANADA 


1914 

1,978 

1922 

145 

1915 .. .. 

718 

1928 

655 

1916 

290 

1924 

616 

1917 

207 

1925 . 

414 

1918 

135 

1026 

335 

1919 . 

433 

1927 . . . 

310 

1920 

305 

1928 

723 

1921 

252 




Of the 1928 total, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways built 291 miles and the Canadian Pacific, 
378 miles. 


In the period since the War, the development 
of railways in the United States has been in- 
tensive rather than extensive. The Railway Age 
compiles also a record of railway mileage 
equipped with automatic signals. This record 
shows the following figures, the figure for 1914 
lieiiig taken from records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the later figures being those 
compiled by the Railway Age: 


1914 

8,294 

1922 . . 

.. 1,264 

1915 . 

. 1,296 

1923 . . . 

. . 2,019 

1916 

. 1,891 

1924 

.. 2,616 

1917 

. . . 2,482 

1925 . . 

2,726 

1918 

1,934 

1926 ... . 

4,992 

1919 . . . 

1,923 

1927 . , 

. . . 5,127 

1920 . . . . 

1928 . . . . 

. ... 3,121 

1921 

. . 830 



Two important developments of the years just 
prior to, and including, 1928 have been, first, the 
installation of distant switches controlled by a 
towel -man permitting a train to take a passing 
siding at the direction of a tower-signalman and, 
second, the installation of switching yaids with 
so-called car rctardcis whicli arc manipulated 
fiom a to^\eI, thus reducing the possibilities 
of accident due to human enor under the 
old method by whicli a switchman rode on 
each individual freight car and applied the 
hand brakes to bring his car to a stop at ap- 
pioxiinatoly the point to which it had been 
switched either by gravity or by a switching 
locomotive. 

Equipment Prices. It is iiiteiesting to note 
the tieiid of prices of railway equipment. In 
1914 the aveiage puce per pound of locomotives 
was about $0 837, in 1927 it was $17 415 per 
pound. In 1914 the average jince for all-steel 
cars was around $2 40 per pound and in 1927, 
$4 02. For composite wood and steel cars, the 
aveiage price was $2 37 per pound in 1914 and 
$4 95 in 1927 Tlie price for all-wood cars 
was $2.25 per pound in 1914 and estimated to 
be $4.45 per pound in 1927. To gi\e some idea of 
the weight of locomolnes and cais used on lail- 
ways in 1928, a few tyjiical examples are given: 
Thus, in 1928 the Chicago & North Western 
ordeied 12 locomotives weighing on an average 
of 395,000 pounds, the Eiic ordeied 35 locomo- 
tives averaging 401,470 pounds; the Soutliern 
Pacific oideied 10 locomotives averaging 014,000 
pounds. In 1928 the Chicago & Noith Western 
ordeied 23 suburban coaches avei aging 99,000 
pounds each ; the Erie, 25 suburban coaches 
averaging 101,500 pounds each; the Southern 
Pacific, five passenger coaches averaging 143,000 
pounds each. It must be remembered of couise 
that prices of railway equipment vaiy from year 
to year and from month to month within the 
jear and also vary according to the amount 
of business on hand with the equipment builders. 

A typical loconuitive ordered by the Southern 
Pacific m 1928 was of the 4-(i-2 type; that 
means there were four wheels on the front truck, 
six drivers, and two wheels under the cab. The 
tractive force of this locomotive was 43.060 
pounds. It was equipped with a booster, which 
is an auxiliary engine giving it additional trac- 
tive effort, for use principally in starting. The 
total tractive force with the booster was 53,000 
pounds. 

In 1928 considerable progress was made in 
equipping refrigerator cars with cooling devices 
other than ice. The application of solid carbon 
dioxide, the so-called dry ice, as a substitute 
for water ice in the refrigerator cars was ex- 
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perimented with but up to the end of 1928 had 
not reached the stage of practical commercial 


application. 

Julius IT. Parmalee, director of Railway Eco- 
nomics, writing in the Railway Age, summarizes 
the results of railway operations in 1928 as 
follows : 

1. Froight traffic for the year was almost exactly the 
same as in 1027. The traffic for the first six months 
was about four per cent below that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, 'while the traffic of the second six 
months was about four per cent above 1927 

2 Passenger traffic declined in every month of 1928, 
the decrease for the year being about six per tent 

3. Operating revenues declined less than one per 
cent Iffiere was a largo decline during the first six 
months, and an increase during the second six months. 
The gross revenues of 1928 weie less than in 192 J, 
1926 and 1927, but were greatei than in any other 
preceding year 

4 Operating expenses were reduced by economical 
management and by the incruased efficiency methods, to 
the extent of 3 2 per cent, bringing the total expenses 
of the year below that of an-y preceding year sin< e 1922 

5 The operating ratio, which stood at 72 6 per cent 
in 1928, AVdb lower than any year since 1917, and 
marked a real luhievemeiit on the part of the railways 
with respect to their ability to control their expenses 

6 Net railwa-y operating income amounted to $1,- 
180,000,000, which was an increase over 1927 of 95 
millions, but was less than in 1Q26 by 53 millions 

7 Railways earned a rate of return on property in- 
vestment of 4 05 per cent in 1928 This rate was 
higher than in 1027, but lower than in 1925 and 1926 

8 The Tuilwuys attained maximum levels of per- 
formance in at least nine factors of efficient opeiation, 
and real hed a high level of jiorformance in many of 
the other factors 

9 General lailway efficiency in 1928 was on a 
higher level than in any year since the War, as indi- 
cated by an index of the principal significant factors 
of railway efficiency. 

KAIL WAYS, Electkic. See Electric Rah.- 

WAYS. 

KAINTIS, Jants (18G5- ). Pseudonym of 

Jams Plieksans, a Latvian poet and dramatist 
Consideied the chief lepi esentative of classic and 
social literature in Latvia, he is the author of ten 
volumes of poetry and four volumes of tiaiisla- 
tions fiom the literature of many languages 
ITis ]>lay. The i^ona of Jacob was jiresented iii Lon- 
don in 1924 His othei diainatic woiks include 
Pusidcalus'fs (1904), Vguns un vakis {Fire and 
^tght) (1907), Imiuls un Ar%)a; Joseph vnd 
seine lirudcr (1921); Das goldrnc Koss (1922). 
His collected works, j. Rama Icopoii takfft^ wcie 
published in two volumes (1912-14). Among his 
volumes of poetry aie Wehtras s(hja (1005); 
Talas voslanas Slid rokard (1909). 

KAISA, Rosa (^893- ). A Russian dra- 

matic soprano, born at Bielostok To escape 
the honors of the Jewish persecutions, hei 
jiarents fled (1907) to Naples, where she re- 
ceived her musical education at the Coiiaeivatory 
under Barbara Marchisio. She made her d^but 
at Parma (Sept, (i, 1913) in Veidi’s Oherto, 
Conte di tian Bonifacio^ during the Verdi cen- 
tenary celebration under Camjianini, the director 
of the Chicago 0])era Association Cainpanini 
engaged her the next year for Chicago, where 
she remained as one of the princi])al stars and 
a yirinie favorite. She has appeared with bi il- 
liant sueresH also in London, Rome, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiio, Sao Paulo, and New 
York. Toscanini chose her to create the rOle of 
Asteria in the world premiere of Boito’s Rerone 
(Milan, May 1, 1924). In 1920 she married 
the operatic baritone Giacomo Rimini. 

KAISULI, ri-sdb'l^, Achmed Ben Mohammed 
(1868-1925) A Moroccan bandit and political 
loader (see Vol. XIX). Instigated by Germany, 
lie led a revolt against the French government in 


Morocco in 1918 and continued active until 1923, 
when he surrendered He was also a leader in 
the Riff Rebellion against Spain in Spanish 
Morocco. In 1924 he opposed Abd-el-Krim 
Early in 1925, he was taken piisoner by the lat- 
ter, end died in prison. See Morocco. 

BAKOSI, ra'k6-s6, Jeno (Eugen) (1842- 
1929). A Hungarian author (sec Vol. XIX), 
He continued to publish his radical paper Buda- 
pestt Hirlap from 1881 tol925, wlien he joined the 
editoiial staff of Pestx Jlirlap. Consult Eugen 
Rdkosi der Journalist y by F. Popp (1925). 

RAMON Y CAJAL, vh-moii 6 ka-Hal', San- 
tiago (18.52- ) A Spanish histologist (see 

Vol. XTX). He retired as professor oi normal 
histology and pathological anatomy at the Uni- 
veisity of Madrid in 1922. He was honored by 
numeious European and American universities 
and learned societies and, while he was still 
alive, a nionunient in his honoi was erected at 
Zaragoza His later works include Estudios 
sohre la degeneraexon y rc(jcncraci6n del sistema 
nervtoso (2 vols , 1013-14), and Rccuerdos de 
mi Vida (3 vols , 1901-17). 

BANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COL- 
LEGE. An institution for women at Lynchburg, 
Va., under the auspices of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chuieh, South, founded in 1893. The number 
of students registeied inci eased from 610 in 1914 
to 853 in 1927-28, the faculty members from 47 
to 65 in 1928-29, and the libiaiy from 12,500 
to 30,000 volumes The total yeaily income was 
increased from $183,227 in 1914 to $565,512 in 
1927-28, and during 1928 the college completed 
a campaign for increased endowment which 
brought the iinesied funds up to more than $1,- 
200,000, as compared with $376,500 in 1914. A 
Phi Beta Kappa ehaptei was installed in 1916 
and a Pu Gamma Mu chapter iii 1925 A num- 
bei of new buildings weie added to the plant, 
including the Smith Memorial Student Building, 
Webb Dormitory, the piesident’s home, and an 
observatory, and in 1928 a new Iibraiy to cost 
$150,000 was under coiisti uetion, while $50,000 
was pledged by the Presser Foundation of Phil- 
adelphia toward the erection of a Fine Arts 
Building foi w'hich the college w’as to raise an 
additional $50,000 President, Dice Robins An- 
derson, Ph.D , LL D 

RANGE. See Artillery. 

BANGSTBOM. (A. J.) Ture (1884- ). 

A Swedish composer and conductor, born in 
Stockholm In 1905-07 he studied singing with 
Julius Hey in Berlin and Munich, and then com- 
position with J Lindegieii iii Sttickholm, where 
he settled as teacher of singing and critic of the 
f^venska Daghlad (1907-09), ^itockholms Dag- 
hlad (1910-14), Daqens Xyheter (1920-21), and 
again of the Stoekhohns Daghlad after 1927. 
In 1922-25 he was coiiductoi of the Orkester- 
foreiiiiig in Gotenhurg. In 1919 he was elected 
member of the Royal Music Academy of Stock- 
holm. His princijial works are the operas Die 
Kronbraut (Stuttgart, 1919; Stockholm, 1922) 
and Middclaldcrhq (Stockholm, 1921); two 
symphonies; several orchestral suites; Dithy- 
ramhCy Em TJerbstgrsangy Em Mittsommcrstiick, 
Es singt das Mccr^ Intermezzo drammatico for 
oiehestra, Ballade for piano and orchestia; two 
suites for violin and piano, No. 1, In niodo anti- 
co, No. 2, In modo barocco; Rhapsodic for string- 
ipiartet; incidental music to Isbeii’s Brand and 
Strindberg’s To Damascus. 

BANKiN, Jeanneti’E (1880- ). An 

American public official, born in Missoula, Mont.^ 
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and educated at the University of Montana and 
the School of Philanthropy in New York City. 
She engaged in social work in Seattle and took 
an active part in wonmn-siiffrage work; she was 
field secretary of the National American Woman 
SulTrage Association. In 1917 she was elected 
to Congiess as Representative-at-large from 
Montana and was the first woman ever seated 
in that body. She was defeated for rcelection 
in 1920. 

BANSDELL, Jobepti Eugene (1858- ). 

A United States Senator (sec VoL. XTX). He 
was reelected to the Senate in 1918 and 1924 for 
the terms 1919-31. He has been a member of the 
Senate committees on agriculture, civil service, 
commerce, interoccanic canals, and printing. One 
of the organi/.eis (in 1919) of the National 
Merchant Marine Association, he has served as 
its president 

BANSOME, Frederick Leslie (1868- ). 

An American geologist, born at Greenwich, Eng- 
land, and educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia He was assistant in mineralogy and 
petrography at Ilaivaid and enteied the service 
of the United States Geological Survey where 
from 1J)00 to 1923 he was geologist, in charge of 
various 8»*ctions of Uestein aieal geology" (1912- 
10) and Intel of metalliferous deposits. Dur- 
ing the World \A ar, Di. Ransome was connected 
wuth the National Reseaicli Council. lie was trea- 
siiier of that organization and of the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1919-24 He was ]iro- 
fessor of economic geology at the University of 
Arizona, 1923-27, and after 1927 held a similar 
prolessorsliip m the California Institute of Tech- 
ology at Pasadena. In addition to being asso- 
ciate editor of Economic (Urology, he is the author 
of many olficial monogiaphs on the geology of 
western mining districts and papeis in scientific 
journals 

BAPALLO. Treaty of See Germany, under 
Hifitory; Italy, under Ihstoiy; Fiume- Adriatic 

C-ONTROVhllSY ; PeA(’E CONFiniENCE AND TREATIES. 

BAPID TRANSIT. Notwithstanding the 
World War and the unsettled condition of the 
\arious countries following the Ainiistice, there 
was no single (|ucstion that a loused more gen- 
eial interest 111 and about large cities than the 
jirovision of adecpiate uiban and suburban 
tiansit facilities This was due in large nieas- 
uie to the phenomenal giowth of the large cities, 
and the concentration of activities and indus- 
tries in certain districts at a distance from 
available housing facilities. 

The problem w'as not entirely one of new^ or 
additional subw’ays, there weie cities w’here ele- 
vated railways weie constructed in the period 
under coiisideiation, and also cities where im- 
portant readjustments and at times relocations 
of surface traffic were demanded so as to re- 
lieve ill a measure the congestion which pre- 
vented the proper handling of the traffic espe- 
cially at the times of peak load and when the 
streets were thronged w'ith vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic. Indeed the subw'ay idea h^s been 
slow in sjireading to other cities from the few 
big centres where subway building has been 
undertaken. 

The troubles were not only of construction. 
Since 1914 costs of operation, due particularly 
to increased cost of materials and labor, have 
mounted so that in many American lines what 
was considered the standard fare, of five cents 
has become inadequate to meet even operating 
costs, while in some parts of the United States 


the operation of interurhan or suburban lines 
is no longer possible due to the competition of 
motor vehicles both public and private. In New 
York City in 1919, the New York City Railways 
and the Brookl 3 m Rapid Transit Company went 
into the hands of a receiver, while the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company later was saved 
only by careful financing. 

So serious was this situation in the United 
States that in 1920 when the report of a Fed- 
eral Electric Railway Commission, appointed by 
President WTlson, May 31, 1919, was issued, it 
was frankly stated that the electric railway in- 
dustry was without financial credit and was not 
pioperly performing its public function. The 
reason for this was given as early financial mis- 
management, various economic causes accentu- 
ated by high price levels of labor and materials, 
and the failure of the five-eent fare to provide 
revenues adequate to meet opeiating costs, main- 
tenance, and necessary extensions. See Electric 
Ralw^ayb. 

Thioughout the United States there was a 
movement toward government operation and 
owneiship, which often was levealed in oppres- 
sive measures of regulation that iiiteifered with 
the efficient and profitable conduct of the vari- 
ous utilities. Sec Munictcal Ownership. 

New York City Subways. The years after 
1914 witnessed important developments in New 
York, but also a disintegration of the existing 
system of suifaee lines and a great delay on the 
part of the municipal authoiities in developing 
plans foi additional lines much needed and m 
pioMdiiig means to cai ry them into effect. The 
so-called Stem way Tube under the East River 
fiom 42iid Stieet, Manhattan, to Long Island 
City was opened in 19L5 as a pait of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit system The dual sub- 
way system was further devehqied and the vari- 
ous lines of the New Yoik Municipal Railways 
iiieluding the Broadway subway were opened in 
1917 and 1918 and weie extended from time to 
time; but the complete dexelopmeiil of the dual 
system along the lines originally laid out was 
long delated on account of the hostility of the 
New Yoik municipal goveinmeiit, which was fav- 
orably disposed towaid city-owned' and -operated 
tiaiisit facilities and absolutely opposed to any 
increase of fare over the time-honored five cents. 

The carrying cajiacity of the elevated railways 
was extended by the building of third tracks 
over w^hich express tiains were run to take care 
of the heavy tiaffic at nioriiiiig and night. On 
Jan. 1, 1929, New York City liad in operation 
002 6 miles of subway and elevated main track, 
or a total of 214 8 route miles. Including sid- 
ings, special work, and yards, the total track- 
age was 730.'’ miles. Of the main tracks, 340 0 
miles wcie operated by the Interboiough Rapid 
Transit Corporation and 288.7 miles by the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit C/orporation, a suc- 
cessor to the New Yoik Municijial Railioad, with 
20 7 miles of the total under joint operation of 
the two companies The Interborough system 
included 118 1 miles of company-owned and 222.6 
miles of city-owned main track; the B. M. T. 
system, 147.1 miles of company-owned and 141.0 
miles of city-owned main track. 

In the meantime, the delay due to difficulties 
between the State-appointed Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District (New York City) 
and the city authorities as well as the five-cent 
fare issue continued to hold up much needed 
additional subway construction All lines were 
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badly overcrowded, but little was actually ac- 
complished to relieve the situation. Finally, in 
1924 the New Yoik City Board of Transportation 
took over subway building under the ‘‘police 
jiower” of the State Transit Commission. 

The election of 1925 was practically a “subway 
election” and afterwards work was begun on the 
much needed north and south line (so-called 
Eighth Avenue Line) in Manhattan, and on vari- 
ous other projects included in a new municipal- 
owned subway system. Of the 54 79 route miles 
constituting the first unit of the city’s new sys- 
tem, in 1929 there were under construction 37 
miles of subway in the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens, estimated to cost 
approximately $305,000,000. This work in- 
cluded two tunnels under the East Biver and 
one under the Harlem River. Construction of 
the Eighth Avenue line, extending 12 3 miles 
from Fulton Street to 212th Street, had been 
practically completed and contracts awarded for 
the operation of the line, which is expected to 
begin in the spring of 1931. Equipment, includ- 
ing 300 steel cars, block signals, and six sub- 
stations for power transmissions, was ordered 
in August, 1929. Othei sections of the new sys- 
tem under construction included 2 10 route miles 
of the Fifty-Third Street-Long Island City line, 
5 71 miles of Biooklyn cross-town line; 2 03 
miles of Hoiiston-.lay Street line, 7 31 miles of 
Cranberiy-Chilver line; 5 S5 miles of Bionx Con- 
coin sc line; 11 00 miles of Long Island City- 
Jamaica line; 4 97 miles of Scheinier hoi n-Fulton 
Street line, and 2 2 miles of Sixth A\enue line. 
The question of the ojieration of the new sub- 
w’ays had not been decided in 1929. It seemed 
probable that the city w'ould operate them and 
also take over and operate all or pait'of the ex- 
isting piivately owned subways on the five-cent 
faie basis, with the taxpayers shouldering the 
opeiating deficit Up to SepteinlK*r, 1929, the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City had authonzed the cxpiuidituie of a 
total of $388,000,000 for eoiisti notion and equip- 
ment of that ]iait of the liist unit of the new sys- 
tem which was under contract. Of the route 
mileage undei constiuction 19 07 miles was in 
Manhattan, 5.23 miles in the Bionx, l(i.87 miles 
in Biooklyn, and 13 02 miles in Queens 

Plans tentatively adopted 1929 for the second 
unit of the new subway system call foi the con- 
st iiictioii of an additional 100 12 route miles and 
294 81 tiack miles of line, to cost $438,100,000. 
Of this total, 11 87 route miles, costing $12(1,- 
800,000, would be built in Manhattan, Bronx, 
19 04 loute miles, costing $78,000,000, Brooklyn, 
10 84 route miles, $114,500,000, Queens, .52 37 
route miles, $119,100,000. 

Boston. The Boston Transit Commission 
ceased to exist on June 30, 1918, after 24 years 
of existence during which it had developed a 
comprehensive traction system for that city and 
had Bujiplied all of the facilities called for, or 
rather all that means were available for con- 
stiucting. After the elevated railways had been 
constructed and the subway from Trernont 
Street to Cambridge, the next section, the Boyl- 
ston Street subway, running through the Back 
Bay District to the junction of Commonwealth 
Avenue and Beacon Street, was opened on Oct. 
3, 1914. Following this came the section to An- 
drew Square, Dorchester, which was opened in 
1918 and which was further extended in 1925. 
In addition, there were completed the Washing- 
ton Street and East Boston subways, so that 


Boston had a well unified system of subways 
while in 1928 an extension of the Boylston Street 
Subway was authorized at a cost of $5,000,000, 
half to be met by the Boston Elevated Hoad and 
half by the City of Boston. Operation of the 
Boston Elevated Road passed into the control of 
a Board of Trustees on July 1, 1918, and to meet 
deficiencies in revenue, the fare was raised from 
five to seven cents on August 1, and later in the 
year to 8 cents. Even this was insufficient to 
meet operating costs, as was a 10-cent fare 
adopted later. 

Philadelphia. Rapid transit development has 
been an important feature in Philadelphia. An 
existing subway ran east and west under Mar- 
ket Street, terminating in a short north and 
south elevated line along the river front, and on 
Apr. 28, 1915, the city voted a bond issue to 
provide for the construction of a subway which 
w'ould cross under the older one at the City Hall 
and extend north and south uiidei Broad Street. 
There was also involved an elevated line to 
Fiankford which was completed in 1919. The 
next elevated line to be built was the Woodland 
Avenue section of the Dai by route. The con- 
struction refei red to as gradually completed, how- 
ever, did not meet the lequiiements and in 1923 
a general and comprehensive plan was under con- 
sideration of which various extensions of the 
subway unites and elevated lines were decided 
on By 1928 the new subway north fiom City 
Hall had been completed, the first tiain going 
into SCI vice on September 1, and was under op- 
eration on a tem]K)iary and tentative plan pend- 
ing a decision as to final arrangements. Work 
was being actnely pushed on the line south from 
City Hall. 

Chicago. The City of Chicago, with its sur- 
face and elevated railways, has expeiienced a 
congestion of tiaffic no less than other Ameri- 
can cities, but little has been done beyond dis- 
cussion and the picjiaiation of plans 

Detroit. The City of Detroit, which in 1922 
had purchased the street railway lines of the 
Detroit United Railway Company and added 
72 miles of new tiack to the system, was so 
near its debt limit that little could be done in 
the way of bond issues for pioviding funds for 
developing increased transit facilities or im- 
pioving then existing conditions In 1929 a 
rapid tiansit suliway plan which had been under 
consideration for scNeial yeais was submitted to 
the voteis but failed of adoption. 

Cincinnati. In 1915 jilans for an extensive 
rajiid transit system involving a belt line sur-* 
rounding the city w'ere adopted, and in the fol- 
lowing ye^i a bond issue foi this purpose was 
authorized The execution of the project was 
jiostponed on account of the World War until 
1921, when the subway poitioii was put under 
active construction using for pait of the route 
the abandoned Miami and Erie ("anal, thus de- 
creasing construction costs materially. The loop 
as planned was about 10 45 miles in length and 
consisted of 2 45 miles of subways; 9 miles in 
the open cut with bridges or subways at inter- 
secting streets; 0 2 miles of tunnel; 3.4 miles 
of conciete trestle, and 1.4 miles of concrete 
elevated structure. The line begins at Fountain 
Equate and extends north in subway to Walnut 
Street, wheie it joins the canal and thence west 
in subway to Plum Street, where the line turns 
north m subway to Brighton whence a circuit is 
made returning to the starting point. Another 
important development in Cincinnati was the con- 
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struction of a large doubled-decked terminal for 
interurban electric cars whioli served also as an 
annex to a large office building. This terminal 
was connected by a viaduct with the Covington 
Bridge over the Ohio River. There was also 
accommodation here for the Newport cars which 
crossed on the Newport or Central Bridge and 
running on the surface entered the first floor of 
the terminal. See Cincinnati. 

St. Louis. With the development of its 
suburbs and the congested condition of traffic 111 
its business district, the city of 8t. Louis was 
forced to take under consideration some plan in 
which the street railways would be extended 
and rerouted and conditions relieved as by the 
construction of a subway loop. Tlie City Plan 
Commission, the De])artnient of Public Utilities, 
and other organizations were considering this 
problem in its nuiiiy bearings, but no actual con- 
struction work had been started up to 1929. 

London. At the time of the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914, the various city and sub- 
urban railway lines in and about Ixindon wore 
engaged in various impiovements and exten- 
sions. The suburban lines such as that of the 
London and Northwestern from Euston to Har- 
row were electrified, and the clccti ideation of 
the line between Hammersmith and Earls Court 
of the District Railway Company vastly in- 
ci eased the daily number of trains. The geneial 
plan was to tie in as far as possible the subiir- 
l>an lines with the uiban tubes and to adopt 
electi ifieation as rapidly as ])ossible Natuially, 
the War interfered with the immediate execu- 
tion of many of the ])roieets planned, but with 
the return of peace such plans veie set on foot 
as the connection of the Ceiitial London line 
with the suburban system ot the London and 
Soiithwestein Railway, so as to affoid an alter- 
native route from the PLiinmersnnth distnet 
into the city and to extend it as far as the su- 
burban district of Ealing. The most notable 
improvement, perhaps, was the 1 econstniction 
of the City & South London lino, the first and 
Hraullcst of the many tubes which had been built 
in London. Tins tunnel was increased to stand- 
ard dimensions so that its tialhc could he ex- 
changed with the Hampstead line and provide 
for thiough tiaffic between the noitherii and 
southern districts of London. The scheme of 
extension undertaken also involved a eoniieetion 
between the City & South London Railway and the 
Cbaiing (Voss, Euston & flampstead Railway ex- 
tending from Euston to ^Moinington (Veseent, 
and the extension of the IJampstend Railway 
fioin Coldeis Green to Edgeware. In addition 
to the imjiortant passengei routes, an electri- 
cally opeiatcd underground lapid transit mail 
railway w^as built to connect the ehief jiost offices 
and trunk-line depots in the London district. 
The tubes have an inside diameter of 9 feet and 
contain a track of 2-foot gauge over winch trams 
of motor cars are operated by a remote-control 
system. Still more recently, the Piccadilly Cir- 
cus station of the London Electric Railway Com- 
pany has been rebuilt and the work of bringing 
the London tubes into a more complete and up- 
to-date system has continued. 

Madrid. In 1919 the City of Madrid com- 
pleted and put into operation the first 3 miles 
of its subway system extending from the north- 
ern part of the city to Piierta del Sol, the 
centre of the business district. This was fol- 
lowed by construction carrying the line to the 
station of the eastern and southern railways. 


In 1020 there was opened an extension of 1.15 
miles, making the total length six miles. This 
extension is built under a mam thoroughfare 
and has three stations. Its maximum giade is 
3 per cent. The track is laid with 80-pound 
rails, but these arc 59 feet long instead of 36 
feet, as on the older pait of the line. Their 
joints also are welded solid, expansion joints bC' 
ing provided at intervals of api)i oximately 1000 
feet. 

Barcelona. In 1924 there was completed in 
Barcelona, the commercial capital of Spain, the 
first subway system, winch was designed to con- 
nect the surface railways entering the city from 
the east and west. On Apr. 12, 1924, theie was 
a tcmpoiaiy settiack when a portion of the vault 
in the ceiitie of the medueval city fell, causing 
a laigc bleach in the street and the footways 
above, but the work was jiiosecuted with such 
vigor that it was opened m Deeeiiiher. In 1928 
a loyal concession was gi anted tor building 
a subway between Baiceloiia and Badalona, an 
important manufacturing city 6 6 miles from the 
metropolis, to be comjdeted within four yeais 
at an estimated cost of 50,000,000 pesetas. 

Sydney, Australia. An interesting transit 
selieme has develo})ed *for Sydney, New South 
Wales, winch involve both underground and 
elevated lines and a combination of new urban 
facilities with those of existing loutes. The 
urban and suburban railways weie electrified 
and extended into and aiound the city m as to 
form a city loop, from which lailways lead to 
the western and eastern suburbs scived by a 
sticet railway service system. This new work 
was being undertaken in coiincetion with the 
electnfication of the suburban steam railways 
teimiiiatiiig at the Central Railway Station on 
the city side of tho harbor, and at Milsoii’s 
Point. Eioni there, passeiigius would be bi ought 
into the city and distributed over four under- 
giouiid and two open-air stations on the city 
loop The fust part of this work was opened in 
1920. See Tunnels, Bhiikies. 

Tokyo Subway. The fust city of the Orient 
to adopt tho subway as a means of rapid transit 
opened its first work late m December, 1927. 
Only 1^ miles long and equipped with 10 all- 
steel cars, this line, built like the New York 
subway, doubtless marks the beginning of such 
coiistiuetion in the East. It connects two sec- 
tions of Tokyo, Ueno and Asakusa, for which 
Huiface facilities had proved inadequate, and is 
piivately owned. 

BASKOB, John J. (1879— ). An Ameri- 

can capitalist and political leader. He was born 
at Loc’kport, N. Y. and received n public-school 
and business-college training He lose iioin as- 
sistant treasuier to vice president and member of 
the finance committee of tlie K 1 dul’ont de 
Nemours Company of Wilmington, Del , becoming 
also vice piesideiit and cliairman of the finance 
committee of the General Motors Corporation. 
In 1919 he was a member of President Wilson’s 
Industrial Conference. During the presidential 
campaign of 1928, although pieviously a Repub- 
lican, he served as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

RASMUSSEN, rd.s'mu8's6n, Knud (Johan 
Victor) (1879- ). A Danish Arctic ex- 

plorer (see VoL. XIX), who, after 191*2, made 
five expeditions in North Greenland and the 
American Arctic. His acquaintance with the 
Eskimos furnished material for some unusually 
interesting books which include. Ltv i (Jr^nland 
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(1915) ; En Qr^nlands Drom (1916) ; Min Rejae- 
da^bog (1916); Sermeraanakut Tunnliarnilers- 
aomtit (1916) ; Nye Manneaker (1919) ; Gr0nland 
lands Polhavet (1919) ; Myter og tiagn fra Gr0n- 
land (1921), which in the English translation 
is culled Eskimo Folktales (1921) ; In the Home 
of the Polar Eskimos (1923); Myter Og Hagn 
fra Gr0nland (3 vols., 1921-25) ; Fra Gr0land 
til Htille havet (1926) ; and Across Arctic Amer- 
ica (1927). 

BASPUTIK*, rA'spoo-ten', Greooky (1871- 
1916). A Russian monk and royal favorite (see 
VoL. XIX). Through the Czarina, he exercised 
an unwholesome inti nonce over apjiointinents to 
ecclesiastical jiosts and, during the first \cais of 
the World War, ovei the national and foreign 
policies of the Czai. TJie wide publicity which 
his unmoral conduct and his relations w'lth the 
royal family received had an increasingly alarm- 
ing effect upon the public morale. During the 
night of Dec 31, 1016, he was murdered by in- 
fluential enemies, headed by Prince Yussupov, 
and his body thiown into the Neva Kivei, 'where 
it was found the following day. (Umsnlt Ras- 
putin and the Russian Revolutiony by Piiiieess 
Catherine Kadziwi 1 1 (1018); Rasputin, by Frmce 
Felix \us8Upov (1027); and Rasputin: The 
Holy Devil, by Rem^ Fuloii-Milller (1028). See 
Russia, under JJistoi // 

RATHENAU, ra'U-no, Waltek (1867-1922). 
A German political et'onoinist and statesman, 
born in Beilin, and educated in tlie German 
technical schools. In 1899 he established the 
flist factory for electrochemical specialties in 
Germany He rose rapidly as an industrial or- 
ganizer and leader and became in 101.5 piesidcnt 
of the ali-|)owerlul Allgemeine Electiische Gesell- 
Rchaft. During the years 1908 and 1909, he 
served as an economic lepresentatne of the Ger- 
man government in the Fast African colonies. 
Wien the World War broke out, he was in 
charge of otticial organization of the food supply, 
but (lid not remain in office more tlian a year 
After the (human revolution, having identified 
himself with the radical parties, Rathenau was 
appointed Foieigii Minister (1021). lie went to 
the Genoa Confeience witli a policy of concilia- 
tion bctv\een Germany and the Allies Although 
he neyotiated a treaty of friendship with the 
Russian Soviet government (tlie Treaty of Ra- 
pallo), his Genoa mission did not accornplisb its 
purpose In June, 1922, he was assassinated at 
the instigation of reactionar'v groups, who could 
not forgive either his radical policy 01 his »few- 
ish ancestiv 

Rathenau was one of the few German leaders 
who combined a remarkable ability at industrial 
organization wdth philosophic giasji of the cul- 
tural needs of modern societies His writings 
range from speculative philosophv of the type 
called professional to the problems of industrial 
efficiency, and they pass by the higlily treacher- 
ous shoals of social and economic policy. His 
^ on Kommmden Dingen (1918) and IFas Wird 
Werden, translated as In Days to Come (1921), 
combine prophetic vision with a scientific under- 
standing of sociological intiicacies. His other 
works include Gesammelte Schriftcn (3 vols, 
1918) , An Deutschlands Jugend (1918) ; Kritik 
der drcifachen Revolution (1919) ; Die neue 
Wirtsrhaft (1919); Nnrh der Flut (1919); Die 
neue Gesellsrhaft (1919; Eng trans , The Revo 
Flocu'ty, 1921); Autonomc Wirtschaft (1919); 
Kaiser (1919); Demokratische Entwieklung 
(1920) ; Cannes und Genua, four speeches on rep« 


aration (1922); and Der Neue Staat (1922). 
His Collective Writings were published in two 
volumes (1018 and 1925), while his Speeches 
appeared in 1024. 

RAVEL, Maurice (1875- ). A French 

composer, born at Ciboure, Basses-Pyr^ndes. He 
received his musical training at the Pans Con- 
servatoire under C. de Beriot (piano) , A. Gedalge 
(counterpoint and fugue), and G. Faurd (com- 
position). In 1901 he won the second Prix de 
Rome with a cantata, Myrrha. In 1920 he was 
made Chevaliei of the Legion of Honor. In 
1928 he made a tour of the United States, ap- 
pearing as pianist and conductor. As a com- 
poser, he 18 one of the most prominent of the 
impressionists, second perhaps only to Debussy. 
While he does not sliiink from daring harmon- 
ies, unresolved dissonances, and complicated 
rhythms, his themes are more pregnant ond 
definite than those of most impressionists. His 
talent aj»]>eaih to In^st advantage in the finely 
wrought (letails of works in the smaller forms, 
especially in the compositions for piano He 
w’rote the opeias, IJHeure Espagnole (Pans, 
1911; Chicago, 1920), La Cloche Engloutic (not 
yet produced), U Enfant ct les Sortileges (Monte 
Cailo, 1926), and Pour ma Fillc (Pans, 1927) ; 
the ballets, Daphnis et Chloe, La Mbre VOye, and 
Adelaide on le Laiigage des Fleurs (all in Paris, 
1912), and Portrait d'Enfa/nt (Pans, 1926), an 
overture, Shchh azadc , Rapsodic EspagnoU , a 
choregiaphic poem, La Valsc, a piano conc(»rto on 
Basque tlicnu's, Tiois Poemes (Mallanne), for 
voice, piano, two flutes, tw^o clannets, and string 
quuitct, Hhchirazade, foi solo voice and orejies- 
tia, some chamber music; songs, and piano 
piece's, among which the Vaises Nobles el Scnti- 
men laics nie pai ticularly fine. 

RAW'LINSON, Henhy Sevmouu, First 
Bahon of Trent (1804-1025). A British sol- 
dier educated at Sandhurst He entered the 
ainiy 111 1884 and scived in India, Burma, the 
Sudan, and in the South African War (1899- 
1902) In 1914 lie was diii'ctoi of lociuiting, but 
soon eiitcicd active command Dm mg tin* heavy 
fighting of the Somme (1916), he couiiuunded the 
4th Army, the next yeai was made a general, 
and for a short time in 1918 was a member of 
the Allied \^a^ (kmneii Latci in that year, he 
reorganized the broken 5th Army, and then re- 
turned to the command ol the 4tli, diiving the 
Gcimans over the Hindenburg line. He re- 
ceived many decorations, both Biitish and for- 
eign, abd in 1919 was raised to the peerage. 
Ill the same ycai he w^is commander of the 
Britisli foices in nortliein Russia, and in 1920 
he became coinmandcr-iii-cliiot of the Aimy in 
India, and a member of the Executive Council 
of the Governoi Gcncial, positions winch lie 
held until his death lie wrote 'The Officers* 
Note-hook Consult The Life of General Lotd 
Rawlvnson of Trent, from His Journals and Lei- 
teis, edited by Major General Sn Frederick 
Maui ice (1928). 

BAY, CiJARi.F.s (1891- ). An American 

actor, bom in Jacksonville, 111 , best known for 
his work 111 motion pictures lie began his 
career on the legitimate stage in small ]>arts in 
stock niul vaudeville. The Voivnrd, The Desert- 
er; The Dividend; The Pinch Hitter; and The 
Clodhopper weie his best film pieces up to 1920, 
when he incor])orated his own coni])any and 
produced George Cohan’s Forty-five Minutes 
From Rioadway; James Whitcomb Riley’s The 
Old Evoimmin* Hole; Charles Van Loan’s Scrap 
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/ron; Charles Hoyt’s A Midnight Bell\ and 
a number of other comedies. 

BATON. The artificial silk industry on a 
commercial scale dates from about 1889 as a re- 
sult of the work of Chardonnet and other in- 
vestigators in the chemical treatment of cellulose 
so as to render it capable of being spmi in a col- 
loid state into fibres later solidified. Such a 
material has many of the properties of silk fibre, 
including gloss, lightness, fineness, and suscepti- 
bility to dyes. Known at first as artificial silk, 
the name of rayon came to be applied to any one 
of a group of chemically pioduced textile fibres 
or the yarn or tissue made theiefroni. The term 
rayon, winch previously had been used in France, 
came into geneial use 111 the United States and 
Great Britain about 1924, in which year it was 
adopted and appi oved by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and other trade asociations. 
Rayon now began to figure no longer as a substi- 
tute, but as a distinct fabric with certain prop- 
erties which manufactures and consumers were 
quick to appieciate. The yarns gradually were 
imiiroved and developed so that richer and more 
useful fabrics could be woven. 

In 1928 the world’s production of rayon was 
estimated at about 347,940,000 pounds distrib- 
uted as shown in the accompanying table taken 
from the Textile World (New York). It will be 


UNITED STATES RAYON PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, 
AND AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION ■ 
From Commerce Reports 


Year 

(In thousands of pounds) 

Approximate Imports Total available 

1911 

domestic 

production 

320 

for con- 
sumption 
1,800 

for 

consumption 

2,120 

1915 

4,111 

3.000 

7,111 

1920 

10,240 

1,480 

11,720 

1921 

16,000 

3,276 

18,276 

1922 

24,406 

2,116 

26,552 

1923 

36,447 

3,029 

1,954 

39,506 

40,448 

1924 

38,494 

1925 

51,902 

.5,441 

57,843 

1926 

63,618 

9,351 

72,999 

1927 

75,555 

15,045 

90,600 

1928 

97,901 

12,117 

110,018 


« Source United States Tariff OommiRsion for years 
19UI to 1922, inclusive*, production figures for 1924. 
1926, and 1928 arc estimatcH of the Daily News Record 
of New York Citv , while for 1923, 1925, and 1927 offi- 
cial census figures arc used, other figures are from rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The American rayon piodiiction is approxi- 
mately 100 jier cent greater than that of the 
nearest foreign competitor, yet at the same time 
there are extensive imports of rayon yarns into 
the United States, the total in 1927 amounting 
to 10,235,724 pounds, valued at $13,604,493, and 
in 1928, to 12,733,590 pounds, valued at $10,- 
901,789. 



IMPORTS OP RAYON YARNS INTO THE 

UNITED STATES 


Country 

Quantity 

Lbs 

425,630 

From Commerce Reports 
1927 

Value 

1928 

Quantity 

Lbs 

156,883 

Value 

Austria 

$ 292,026 

$ 129,491 

Belkiuni 

586,815 

432,025 

868,164 

611,120 

Canada 

49,460 

40,774 

1,773 

1,961 

Czechoslovakia 

1,238 

1,213 

56 

148 

France 

2,863,509 

2,286,685 

2,194,823 

1,999,887 

Germany 

2,603,123 

2,623,070 

2,638,542 

2,768,814 

Hungary 

20,123 

27,526 

36,358 

56,219 

Italy 

6,760,408 

6,612,694 

4,728,585 

3,552,800 

Netherlands 

2,627,529 

2,163,087 

1,548,594 

1,244,828 

Switzerland 

243,479 

220,170 

538,676 

501,963 

United Kingdom 

53,773 

63,467 

20,395 

34,120 

Other countries 

1,637 

1,756 

. 741 

4.38 

Total 

16,235,724 

$13,664,493 

12,733,590 

$10,901,789 


seen that in 1928, as in previous years, the United 
States led in the world’s production. Further- 
more, it is quite apparent that rayon manufac- 
tuie IS quite generally distiibuted throughout the 
woild. In fact, in addition to its own pioduc- 
tion, the United States imported during 1928 
rayon valued at $15,500,158, in which figuied 
yarns, threads, and filaments to the amount of 
12,742,418 pounds, valued at $10,905,531. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES 
From Textile Wojld 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

United Stales 

62,575,000 

75,050,000 

97,700,000 

Great Britain 

25,500,000 

38,803,000 

52,000,000 

Italy 

35,000.000 

36,000,000 

45,000,000 

Germany 

26,000,000 

31,000,000 

43,000,000 

France 

15,500,000 

21,000,000 

30,000,000 

Holland 

13,500,000 

16,500,000 

18,000,000 

Bidgium 

13,100,000 

13,500,000 

15,000,000 

Switzerland 

8,000,000 

10,340.000 

12,000,000 

Japan 

5,500,000 

8,000,000 

14,000,000 

Poland 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,500,000 

Austria 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

4.000,000 

Czechoslovakia 

2,800,000 

3,500,000 

3,000,000 

Spain 

300,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

Hungary 

(«) 

(“) 

660,000 

Canada 

2,250,000 

2,600,000 

3,750,000 

Brazil 

(*) 

(“) 

800,000 

Sw'eden 

(“) 

(*) 

.LJO.OOO 

All others 

1,666,000 

2,075,000 

700,000 

Total 

219,080,000 

266,868,000 

347,940,000 


® Included m “all others.” 


In the American industry, four processes are 
used to treat the cellulose, which is obtained 
from cotton liiiters or wood pulp, usually spruce, 
and IS the basic raw material. In 1928 the dis- 
tribution of the American production by processes 
was as follows viscose, 84 per cent of the total; 
nitrocellulose, 9 per cent; cellulose acetate, 5 
per cent, and cuprammonium, 2 per cent 

The layon industry in the United States dates 
from about 1911, when, as the accompanying table 
indicates, the approximate domestic production 
was 320,000 pounds with 1,800,000 pounds im- 
ported for consumption. For 10 years, the capac- 
ity of the American plants increased rather 
slowly with an average annual gain of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds, but after 1921 the in- 
dustry began to expand and by 1923 there were 
six large and well-organized manufactuiing cor- 
porations with an output in excess of 35,000,000 
pounds By 1925 the annual output had in- 
creased from about 15,000,000 pounds in 1921 to 
almost 52,000,000 pounds during the four year 
period In 1926 there was an increase of 12,- 
000,000 pounds followed by a gain of 12,000,000 
and 22,000,000 pounds during 1927 and 1928, 
respectively, or a total gam for three years of 
46,000,000 pounds. The 1929 production was 
estimated at approximately 125,000,000 pounds. 

At the biennial census of manufactures in 
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1928 taken by the U. S. Department of Com- Tennessee, and Virginia, and one each in Connect]'' 
merce, tlie estahlishments engaged primarily in cut, Delaware, Maryland, New Hampshire, and 
the production of rayon and allied products in West Virginia. The statistics for 1927 and 1926 
1927 reported, for that year, a total output are summarized in the accompanying statement. 


Number of cstublishmentR 19 14 81 

Wajfe earners (average number) ® 26,341 19,128 14,401 

Wages $28,649,441 $22,975,605 $16,383,987 

Cost of nmteiialH, factory supphes, containers for 

I>roduct8, fuel, and purchased power ^ $25,747,792 $18,477,965 $12,093,522 

Mateiiitls, supplies, and containers $22,743,855 (*') 

Fuel and power $3,003,937 (*•) ('•) 

Products 

Total value** $109,888,336 $88,060,962 $59,051,916 

Kayon 
Yarns — 

Pounds 75,555,439 

Value $106,468,752 

Waste — 

Pounds 2,985,390 51,902,491 

Value $342,749 $88,007,873 

Allied products (sheets, etc.) — 

Pounds 2,053,204 

Value $3,075,835 

Other products 53,089 

Production, by process 

Total, pounds 80,594,033 

Visfose 70,560,808 No data 

Othci- -nitrocellulose, acetate, and cuprammo* 

niiini 10,033 225 

Value added liy maniifacfure $84,140,544 $69,582,997 $40,958,394 

Horse power 122,406 55 955 25,424 

® Not including salaried employees 

]>The amount of manufiu lureis* iirofits cannot be calculated from the census figures for the reason that no 
daria are collected m regard to a number of items of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

^ Not reported separately 

Value of products less cost of materials, factory supplies, containers for products, fuel, and purchased power. 


vahiccl lit $100,888,38(5, an inoroiifie of 218 per 
cent, as compared witli $88,060,902 for 192.5, the 
preceding census year. Tlie production in 1927 
was made up as follows Yarns, 75,5r),’),439 
pounds, valued at $106,408,752; allied products 
(slioets, etc.), 2,053,204 pounds, valued at 
$3,076,835, and waste, 2,985,390 pounds, valued at 
$342,740 This industry classification embraced 
estaliiisiimeiits engaged primarily in the produc- 
tion of ia,\()n yarns and of allied pioducts in the 
form of sheets, etc , but does not covci estahliah- 
ments manufacturing layon yams into finished 
products, such as to\tilcs Tn 1927 there w'ere 19 
cstaiilishnicnts employing 20,341 wage earners 
engaged in the production of rayon and allied 
products, as against 14 establishnicnts and 19,128 
wage earners during the previous census year, 
1925 The wages paid in the rayon industry in 
1927 amounted to $28,049,441, an increase of 24 7 
per cent ovei 1925, and the cost of materials, fac- 
toiy supplies, containers for products, fuel, and 
]»ui chased power totaled $25,747,792, a gam of 
39.3 per cent. Of the 19 establishments reporting 
for 1927, three each were located m New Jersey 
and New York, two each in Ohio, Pennsyhama, 


Additional statistics on rayon ])roduction for 
the United States are given in the aeeompanying 
table, also from the Tr.rhlc WorUU whicli shows 
comparative figuirs with eailiei wars, as well as 
the production for 1928 and estimates for 1929. 
These statistics indicate that the industrv was in 
the hands of laige and cihcient corpoiations and 
the inciease in production and capacity since its 
establishment had been rajuil and marked On 
the technical side, the leading features of the iiiod- 
crii \mciican layoii industry have been the 
development of yarns of subdued lustre, and the 
inci eased production of multifilamciit layon The 
leading consumcis in 1928 were the manufac- 
tiiiei s of undei W'ear who were taking piactically a 
third of the coniitiy’s production. Next came the 
manufactui ers of cotton gonds, who used layon 
in combination with cotton yarns, accounting for 
some 20 per cent; the manufacturers of hosiery 
took a slightly smaller amount, with manufactur- 
ers of silk goods in fourth place, otlicr industries 
absorbing the remaindei of tlie production. The 
various consumcis weie calling tor improved and 
finer yarns, and technical advances due to the 
research chemist and engineer continued. 


UNITED STATES RAYON PRODUCTION 
PNtimate by Textile World 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Tjbs 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

The Viscose Co 

28,000,000 

35,000,000 

37,000,000 

41,000,000 

54,000,000 

66.000,000 

Du Pont Ravon Co 

4,000 000 

6,761,560 

10,900,000 

15,100,000 

18,231,000 

22,800,000 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 

4,250,000 

5,200,000 

7,000,000 

7,500,000 

8,5()(),000 

10,500,000 

Cehincse Corj) 


1,500.000 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

6.000.000 

Industiinl Hioon Corp 

2,000,000 

2,2.50,000 

3,400,000 

3,450,000 

4,250,000 

6,500,000 

American Hemberg 





2,100,000 

3,000,000 

Amei i( an (Tlaii/.Ktotr 





350,000 

4,000,000 

Skenandoa Ruvoii Corp. 





1,150,000 

1,250 000 

Belamose Coip 


675,000 

875,000 

1,400,000 

1,380,000 

1.700,000 

Delaware Ravon Co. 




600,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

Acme Rayon Corp. 


322,665 

400,000 

500,000 

710,250 

1,000,000 

Other firms 

’ 600.000 

500,000 

500,000 

2,100,000 

600,000 

1.000,000 

Total 

88,850,000 

62,209,225 

62,576,000 

75,050,000 

97,701,250 

125,750,000 
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BEA. Samuel (1865-1929). American engi- 
neer and railroad president (see Vol. XIX). 
In 1917 the American Railway Association ap- 
pointed him a member of the special commission 
on national defense of the Railroads War Board. 
He was also director of railroads under the 
authority of the Committee of Public Safety of 
Pennsylvania. He gave his yacht to the United 
States government for patrol duty in the At- 
lantic during the World War. He retired from 
the presidency of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1925. 

BEAD, Sir (Charles) Hercules (1857- 
1929). A British anthropologist (see VoL. 
XIX ) . He retained his position as keeper of Brit- 
ish and inedia*val aiiticjuities and ethnogiaphy 
at the British Museum until 1921 and served as 
president of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
and of the Society of Antiquaries of London in 
1908-14 and again in 1919-24 He was a fellow 
of the British and other Euiopean academies. 

BEADING. A city of Pennsylvania The 
population rose fioin 96,071 in 1910 to 107,784 
in 1920 and to 115,400 in 1928, by estimate of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Three concrete 
viaducts have been constructed since 1916; one 
over the Schuylkill River and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks at Penn Street; another over 
Schuylkill Avenue and River Road; and the 
third, the Lindbergh Viaduct, across a deep val- 
ley owned by the city as park area. A concrete 
bridge was also erected over the river at Binga- 
nian Street. The school -building programme has 
included the construction of two ]unior high 
schools at a cost of $1,500,000 and of the now 
Cosmopolitan High School, which cost $1,500,000. 
Additions were made to two hospitals and a third 
was built. A Y. W. C. A. building and a museum 
and art gallery have been erected. Since the ap- 
pointment of a city-planning commission, the 
electric, gas, water, sewer, and trolley systems 
have been extended. The number of industrial 
establishments increased from 386 in 1914, with 
output valued at $53,232,000, to 396 in 1927 with 
output valued at $102,812,400. Bank clearings 
in 1928 amounted to $223,752,000. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1927 was $164,269,000; 
the net debt was $9,814,000. 

BEADING, rgd'ing, The Rt. Hon. Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs, Pibst Mvkquis of (1860- ). 

An English jurist (see Vol, XIX), Ixird Chief 
Justice of England fi om 1 91 3 to 1921. Tie headed 
the Anglo-French Loan Mission to the United 
States (1915), and leturned as Special Envoy 
(1917), and High Commissioner and Special 
Ambassador (1918-19). From 1921 to 1926, he 
was Viceroy of India, at the end of his term 
becoming fiist Marquis of Reading. After 1926 
ho was captain of Deal Castle. He was chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Daily 
Chronicle, Consult Lord Reading, by C. J. C. 
Street (1928). 

reclamation, Land. Reclamation of 
land for agricultural use offers larger oppor- 
tunity for increasing food production than any 
other single opeiation, since throughout the 
world theie aie large areas that can be made 
productive by some one of the processes em- 
braced by this tcim. 

World-Wide figuies for the aieas susceptible 
of reclamation aic not available. The Year 
Book of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for 1921 gave the area of arid land sus- 
ceptible of reclamation as 30,000,000 acres, and 
the area of wet land susceptible of drainage as 


90,000,000, making a total of 120,000,000 acres, 
or an area equaling about 25 per cent of the 
area of improved land in the United States, or 
about 33 per cent of the present crop area in 
the United States. To this can be added a con- 
siderable but not definitely known area of land 
now subject to overflow but capable of reclama- 
tion by diking. Probably it is safe to say that 
the crop production of the United States can 
be increased at least one-third by land reclama- 
tion. In the absence of definite information, it 
seems probable that the same estimate may be 
applied safely to the world as a whole. For the 
United State's, the Census of 1920 shows the 
area actually irrigated in 1919 to be 19,191,- 
716 acres; the area in existing irrigation enter- 
prises 35,890,811 acres; and the area drained 
in 1920 65,495,038 acres, of which 44,288,238 
acies weie leported as “improved” land, accord- 
ing to the Census definition. 

The United States, about 1850, granted the 
swamp lands then belonging to the Federal gov- 
ernment to the States 111 which they were situ- 
ated, in order that the States might provide for 
their reclamation As a consequence, the Fed- 
eral government has not participated in swamp- 
land reclamation, otherwise than by this grant 
of land. In the case of irrigation reclamation, 
the United StaU's government has heljied to 
promote development, first by removing so far 
as possible the obstacles to development by iion- 
governnicntal agencies, and later by government 
financing and constiuction. In 1902 the Rec- 
lamation Law was enacted. This set aside the 
receipts fioni the sale of public lands as a rec- 
lamation fund to bo used in the construction of 
irrigation woiks, to be repaid bv the water users, 
replaced in tlie fund, and used again. As re- 
ported by the Census of 1920, the acreage ir- 
iigated in 1919 by works built under this law 
was 18,254,569 acies, or about 6.5 per cent of the 
total area irrigated in that year. The amount 
expended under the law at that tune was re- 
ported as $129,509,819, which is 18 6 per cent of 
the total in^cstnlcnt in iingation for the United 
States. Interest is not chaiged on deferred pay- 
ments, winch, if added, would make the actual 
cost to the (loveinment gi eater than that re- 
ported, the remission of interest being, in effect, 
a subsidy to land reclamation. Only a small part 
of the money invested in this work by the Gov- 
einracnt has been repaid, but the leceipts from 
other sources have been added to the reclamation 
fund, so that the aniouiit available for the year 
1923 was about $10,000,000. The failure of 
water users to repay consti uction costs led to the 
appointment of a commission to investigate and 
recommend changes in tlie law or its administra- 
tion (1923-24). It was felt that the relations 
between the Government and the water users 
should be governed by contracts that can and will 
be carried out, rathei than continue under 
nominal obligations that are ignored. 

Drainage reclamation in the United States has 
taken place almost entirely under State laws for 
the creation of siiecial improvement districts 
that have the power to issue bonds to obtain 
funds for construction, and to levy and collect 
assessments to meet jiaymeiits of principal and 
inteiest on bonds and operating expenses. These 
districts are oiganized under public supervision, 
but otherwise receive no public aid. The States 
containing arid land have enacted similar laws 
for the organization of irrigation districts, and 
have, in most cases, attempted to aid in the sale 
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of bonds by certifying such bonds as legal in- 
vestments for public and trust funds, but they 
have not assumed any legal liability for the 
payment of bonds or interest, except in the case 
of Oregon, where the State pays the interest on 
the bonds of approved districts for periods of 
from two to five years. There have been many 
proposals for extending to drainage reclamation 
the system of Federal aid in in igation. On the 
other hand, there was a growing objection to 
further subsidy to land leclamation. 

For many yeais m the United States, the rate 
of expansion in the area of reclaimed land used 
for agriculture has been decreasing. The av- 
erage annual increase in the aiea irrigated from 
1900-10 was about 069,000 acres, while the av- 
erage annual increase from 1910 to 1920 was but 
470,000. Annual figures are available for the 
government projects only. On these, the rate of 
increase had been falling off sharply, even during 
the hoom years of the War, and the year 1922 
showed an actual decrease in acreage as com- 
paied with 1921. The decreasing rate of ex- 
pansion was due, to a laige extent, to increased 
cost of water supply '■J’he Census of ISOO showed 
an aveiage cost of $7.9.5 per acre; that of 1900, 
$9 04, that of 1910, $ir)Hr); and that of 1920, 
$20 81. These figures do not represent correctly 
the inctease in cost; this is shown by averages 
based on the inci eases in total cost and the in- 
creases 111 total area, from one census to another. 
Averages based on sucli figuies aie as follows; 
1890, $7.95; 1900, $10.05; 1910, $20 05; 1920, 
$0.') (>0 Com])aTiiig these costs vith that of 
1890, the percentages of increase aie 1900, 20 4; 
1910, 152 2, 1020, 725 2. In the futuie, con- 
struction will he incieasingly dillicult and in- 
creasingly costly except for general changes in 
price lescls, 

liici eased food sufipliea can he obtained in sev- 
eral ways otliei than by leclaiming lands laigely 
unproductive. Tins iiiei casing co.st ot redama- 
tioii will tend to foice expansion into other 
lines. Nevei tbeless, the possilnlity of exjiaii- 
sion by reclam.it 1011 exists, and such exjiansion 
will take place as the jiressuie of jKjpulatioii on 
fo(»d sujjpJy becomes more intense. In the 
Ibiited Slates, the attempt was to make leelaiiia- 
tioTi self-snjipoiting, e\eej)t for the subsidy 
represented by lelief fiom interest on deferred 
payments. Other countries veiy geneiaily con- 
sidered reclamation of siilheient imjiortaiice to 
justify eonsideiable jniblic subsidies. Italy had 
provisions for the i).i\meiit of a pait of the cost 
by the national go^ ci imient, a pait by the piov- 
inces, a pait by those who weie to use the water. 
The liiitish goveiiimeiit, m India and Eg;v[)t, 
built and operated leclamatioii w^oiks without 
provision for diiect repayment of cost, hut se- 
cured its return through taxation of the pioducls 
growui. In some cases, it was expected that the 
taxes would pay interest on the cost, such pro- 
jects being classed as ^‘pioductive’’; while in 
other eases, eueh a letiirn is not expected, and 
the projects are classed as ‘'protective,” or 
“famine” works. In either case, the water 
users were not under contract to jiay any set 
amount for their water supply, hut w'oie to pay 
according to the jnoduefs giowm. In Austialia, 
however, the state governments have eariied on 
reclamation on the plan adojited in the Ibiited 
States, wdiere the land reclaimed is expected to 
make a diieot lepauneiit of the cost, in addition 
to being subject to the same taxes as other farm 
land. Generally, this plan of financing has not 


been successful, and investors in reclamation 
enterprises operating on this basis, whether they 
were public or private, have lost heavily, while 
the eventual water users have acquired a water 
supply at less than cost. 

In 1926 Congress passed a readjustment act 
which practically wiped out some $25,000,000 theh 
owed. The Engmecrxng N ews-Iiecord (New 
York), however, attacked the situation as it ex- 
isted in 1028 on the ground that the abuses 
which had grown up under the Reclamation Act 
of 1902 “should be stopiiod to pre\ciit the further 
use by piivate iiiteiests of politics as a means 
of financing nonpaying business enteriirises.” 
It lemarked, “To the Western Congichsman, the 
leclamation debt is a meie foimality; the only 
thing that counts is that reclamation piojects 
shall he built wuth govcinment money.” The 
payments back to the fund in 1928 from the 
eommunities benefited by iirigatioii constructions 
showed coiisideralile improvement, but the general 
situation is still unsatisfactory. 

RECLAMATION BUREAU, Unites) States. 
See Dams. 

RED CROSS, American. The period follow- 
ing the outbreak of the World War brought 
many opportunities to this xolunteer reserve 
emergency oigaiiization to fulfill its purpose of 
relieving distress in times of peace and war. 
Its outstanding achievements duniig this pe- 
riod weie naturally those relating to war re- 
lief. At the outbieak of the War, the Red 
Cl OHS had a registered eniollmeiit of 5500 nurses 
and a large corps of surgeons, besides an equip- 
ment for the {luiehase and tiansportation of sup- 
plioH. It was able, theiefoie, duiing the latter 
pait of 1914 and thioiigh 1915, to send to Eu- 
lope suigical and sanitary unrts, each compris- 
ing 3 sui goons and 12 nuises, together with the 
necessary supplies, for wxar hosiutal work and 
the relief of noncombataiits , thus rendering 
gi eater continuous seivice than was ever given 
in a foreign war by any Red Cross of a neutral 
eoiiiitry. In addition to its sci vices in the War, 
the Red Cross extended lelief 111 1J)15 111 Mexico, 
Colon, ranama, and in Haiti, as well as to suf- 
feiers from floods 111 Texas and Arkansas; and 
throughout the >ear 1910 earned on European 
war relief, to some extent military, but chiefly 
civil. For this purpose, it received $700,000 
duiing the year, and m addition, extended re- 
lief 111 Seibia, Lithuania, Armenia, and Syria. 

The department of military iclief in 1910 did 
efficient service 111 the estahlisliment of base hos- 
pitals and in rescniiig wounded combatants. 
Inipoitant piogiess was made also in the or- 
ganization of Red Cross units fiom the staffs of 
physicians and nurses 111 civil hospitals; 21 base 
hospitals weie created for the IJiiited States 
Army, and four others weie autlioii/ed; wdiile 
on dune 1, a national committee on Red Cross 
medical service, comjiosed of 47 distinguished 
Ameiican physicians and suigeons, was created. 

With the entrance of the United States into 
the W’ar, inci eased eoiieeiitration was required 
of all the forces of administration and relief; 
and the entiie woik was placed on a war basis. 
A cential committee was formed in 1917, with 
William Howard Taft as chairman, which ef- 
fected many impoitant changes, the most im- 
portant being the appointment of a War Council 
of the Red Cross by President Wilson, with 
Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co , as 
ehairmaii. The result of the leorganization was 
to broaden the scope of the American National 
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Red Cross so as to include the United States and 
the Allies. From that time on, work was car- 
ried on in two important divisions: the service 
in America and that in Europe. Immediately 
after its organization, the council undertook a 
most successful campaign to raise $100,000,000 
to finance its activities. For relief work in 
foreign countries, about $50,000,000 was ap- 
jiropriated ; for work in the United States, 
about $3,000,000. The membership of the so- 
ciety, which was about 6,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1917, increased to approximately 22,- 
000,000 at the end of the year. By 1918 the 
work of the Red Cross had reached a high point 
of efficiency. In the United States, canteens and 
rest stations were established and maintained 
at 700 railroad and embarkation points, at a 
cost of nearly $8,000,000. Sanitary conditions 
around the camps were improved, and emergency 
supply hospitals were provided; 60 base hos- 
pitals were organized, of which 49 were sent 
to Europe; 45 ambulance companies, with 124 
men each, were turned over to the Army; over 
32,000 nurses were enrolled, of whom over 20,000 
were assigned to w^ar duty with the Army and 
Navy, and 10,000 were sent overseas Sixty- 
three homes for convalescent soldiers were pro- 
vided. 

During the year 1918, nearly $40,000,000 was 
spent in France alone, of which ,$16,000,000 was 
spent for relief of soldiers, and the remainder 
for civilian relief. Eight hospitals for Ameri- 
can soldiers only were built, equipped, and 
operated, besides many others equipped and 
operated for French civilians. Hospitals were 
also built and maintained in England, Belgium, 
and Italy. In Serbia, 60,000 destitute persons 
were supplied with food, clothing, and medical 
supjilies; much work was done by the Rumanian 
Commission following the defeat of the Ruman- 
ian Army in 1918, nearly $4,000,000 was contiib- 
uted to the American committee for Armenian 
and Syrian relief; a commission was sent to 
Palestine with four medical units; and arrange- 
ments were made for equipping a hosjiital there. 
In addition to its war work, the Red Cioss 
continued to give regular disaster-relief work 
in the United States, China, (Guatemala, and 
elsewhere 

With the conclusion of the War, great read- 
justments were necessary in the administration 
of the society. Vaiious foreign commissions 
were successively closed out, and in May, 1919, 
a committee of liquidation began to scale down 
equipment and activities Late in 1919, how- 
ever, there weie still 1100 Red Cross workers in 
Europe, and the report of the War Council made 
in that year disclosed the following record of its 
activities contributions rccei\ed in mateiial 
and money amounted to $400,000,000; its mem- 
bers, including adults and children totaled 31,- 
000,000; Red Cross workers, 8,100,000, tons of 
relief supplies shipped overseas, 101,000, foreign 
countries in which the Red Cross operated, 26, 
French hospitals given material aid, 3780; 
refugees aided in France, 1,720,000. There re- 
mained at the beginning of 1919 a balance of 
$127,000,000, of which $41,000,000 was in cash 
and $53,000,000 in supplies. Relief work con- 
tinued during the year in Albania, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, North Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, Serbia, and Siberia and the 
Red Cioss took a leading part in the formation 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, with head- 
quarters at Geneva. National Red Cross so- 


cieties in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan in 1919 inaugurated 
a world-wide fight for the prevention of disease 
and the promotion of health. 

The outstanding activities during 1920 were 
the fulfillment of obligations to the veterans of 
American participation m the World War and 
to their families, and the completion, as far as 
it was possible, of relief work among the war- 
exhausted peoples overseas. At the end of the 
fiscal year 1920, there were 7,000,000 instances 
in which help had been extended to men or to 
their families, involving expenditures of $20,- 
000,000. Although foreign relief was earned on 
extensively in all countries in which it operated 
in 1919, by the end of the year, operations were 
confined to Poland, Serbia, Montenegro, Al- 
bania, Tuikey, and southern Russia, the most 
extensive work being carried on in Poland in a 
fight against typhus. In \ve8tern Europe and 
the Baltic states, 300,000 civilian poor were le- 
lieved. Total expenditures for relief during the 
year amounted to about $70,000,000. 

The following year saw a marked expansion 
of peace-time activities at home and a coiiti ac- 
tion of activities in foieigii fields, with the le- 
sult that operating divisions A\ere reduced from 
14 to 9 There was increased activity in public 
health and iiuising serxice and eflTcctivc disaster 
relief at home and abroad, with a concentia- 
tion of effort on clnld-welfaie vvoik, chiefly 
medical, in foreign countries. In lelief work 
among famine siifterers in China, the Bed Cioss 
spent $1,200,000 and, it is estimated, 8a\ed 
moie than 000,000 people from starvation. 
During 1922, nioiietaiy assistance anioniiiing to 
$2,600,000 was given to disabled ex-scrvice men 
and women, $1,200,000 was expended foi mcdi- 
eal and hospital supplies for distribution by the 
American Relief Administration in Russia, 
$2,O0O,OOO was devoted to the completion of the 
child-welfare piograinme in Euiope; and $2,- 
000,000 to the completion and liquidation of 
general relief opeiations abroad. 

The outstanding emergency operation of 1923 
was the lelief work for nearly 900,000 lefugees 
in Greece, comprising those who had been driven 
out of Asia Minor, for which uj) to June 30, 
when the woik was closed, $2,500,000 had been 
spent. In September of 1 923 the Red Cross 
coutiibuted largely to the relief of Japanese 
earthquake sufferers, over $5,000,000 being con- 
tributed within 2 weeks and 10 shiploads of 
supplies being forwarded to Japan. Woik con- 
tinued among the Russian refugees in and 
around Constantinople and among sufferers 
from earthquakes in Chile and Peisia, as well 
as among ex-service men, and special attention 
was given to work in widely scattered rural 
communities, $9,738,448 being spent during the 
year in relief work. 

The outstanding domestic disaster of 1924 
was the northern Ohio tornado and the Red 
Cross functioned in relief operations there and 
in foreign fields among earthquake sufferers in 
Japan, $11,922,782 being raised for the latter 
work. The Society rendered service as a relief 
agency in 192 disasters of various kinds by the 
end of its fiscal year in 1924 Contributions for 
relief were made in 90 disasters in 1925 amount- 
ing to $1,922,782, the outstanding domestic 
disaster being the great Mid-West tornado of 
March 17, which required relief measures for 
approximately 26,000 persons. In 1926 relief 
was extended in 90 disasters of which 62 were 
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domestic and 28 foreign, involving expenditures 
of $3,024,902; for the assistance of more than 

300.000 people. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1027, was one 
of unprecedented disasters which called forth 
the relief agencies of the Red Cross, the average 
being one disaster in every fi\e days, and two 
were of unusual violence and magnitude. From 
mid-September until Christmas, 1926, relief was 
extended in Florida following the most disas- 
trous hurricane in the history of the United 
States. Next, the Mississippi flood ealU»d foith 
the Society's relief maehineiy along a “front” 
of 1000 miles which extended inland fiom 50 to 
150 miles east and west, and affected 8 states 
and inoie than 600,000 persons, who depended 
upon the Red Cross for their very sustenance. 
At the same tune, assistance also was given in 
21 other disasters alTecting 12 states, which 
bi ought the total number of disasters, in which 
the Red Cross lendeied aid, uj) to 111 for the 
fiscal year, 91 of these being in the United 
States and 20 in foreign lands. In only two of 
these instances, the Florida hurricane and the 
Mississippi flood, did the Red Cross make a 
nation-wide appeal. Total expenditures by 
national headquartei a and Red Cross chapters 
for disaster relief up to the end of June, 1927, 
in the United States alone, i cached $8,216,893, 
in addition to nearly $20,000,000 which was col- 
lected for relief in the case of the two disasters 
named 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, brought 
the Red Cross oppoi tunities foi rendeiing serv- 
ice in 88 disasteis of major size, of which 66 
weie in the United States and its insulai pos- 
sessions A huge staff of woikers was called 
forth in the autumn of 1927 to assist flood 
victims in New England and rehabilitation woik 
in that region was not conijileted before the 
summer of 1028 Floods in tiibutaiies of the 
Mississippi River in the spring of 1928 left 

250.000 jieople homeless and called for an ex- 
tension of relief uoik in addition to that being 
can led on in the Mississippi Valley. Other 
floods and toiiiadoes swejit through Middle 
Western States, causing gicat damage and con- 
siderable loss of life. Toinadoes during the 
year numbered 29, floods, 13, fires, 24, hail- 
stoims, 4; niine explosions, 3, and cai tlupiakes, 
4 Monetary lelief was given following earth- 
quakes which hit Smyina, Turkey, Coiinth, and 
Bulgaria, and assistance was gneii in disasters 
in Mexico, Jciusalem, Switzerland, Austiia, etc. 
The W est Indies hurricane which occurred after 
the close of the fiscal year made it necessary 
for the Red Cioss to issue a nation-wide appeal 
for a relief fund and called forth the relief 
agencies of the society. The total expenditures 
for disaster lelicf for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, was $16,544,258. 

Other inijiortant work of the society during 
the period 1914-1928 included the establishment 
of the Life Saving Service which completed 
14 years of service in 1928, when enrollment 
reached 173,506 men, women, and children; 
volunteer work in chapters in making garments 
and surgical dressings; first-aid instruction; 
welfare service; and American Junior Red 
Cross work, which in 1928 had an enrollment of 
6,620,252 children. Senior Red Cross member- 
ship on Aug 30, 1928, was 4,058,949. The 
President of the United States is the president 
of the society, and national headquarters are 
at Washington, D. C. 


BEDFIELD, Edward Willis (1869- ). 

An American painter (see Vol. XIX). He won 
the gold medal of the Carnegie Institute in 
1914, was on the jury of awards of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in 1915, and won the first 
prize of the Wilmington (Del.) Society of Fine 
Arts in 1916, the Carnegie prize from the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1918 and 1922, the 
Altman Prize from the National Academy of 
Design in 1919, the Stotesbury Prize from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 1920, 
and the Saltus Medal, National Academy of De- 
sign, 1927. One of his pictures, “Sycamore 
IIill,” was in Carnegie Institute. 

BEDLICH, lAt'llK, Joseph (1869- ). An 

Austrian legal scholar (see Vol. XIX). A mem- 
ber of the Landtag from 1907 to 1918, he became 
in October of the latter year Finance Minister in 
the Lammasch cabinet. In 1926 he was called to 
a professorship at Harvard University where he 
had lectured in 1910. 11 is later woiks include 

Das OsterreichiscJw Htaals und Retchsprohlem (2 
vols, 1020 and 1926) ; Osietretthische Regxerung 
und ^ erwaUufig tm Weltkrtcg (1925), and Kai- 
ser Franz Joseph von Osterreich (1928). 

HEED, David Aiken (1880- ). A United 

States Senator, who was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
graduated at Princeton (1900), and received the 
LL.B. degree at the University of Pittsburgh m 
1903. In that year, he began the practice of law 
at Pittsburgh. He was chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industiial Accidents Commission in 1912- 
15 In the World War, he served as major of the 
311th Field Artillery, A. E F , winning the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and membership in the 
French Legion of Honoi. Having resumed law 
practice at Pittsburgh, in 1922 he was appointed 
by the Governor of Pennsylvania to fill an unex- 
piied teim as United States Senator and in the 
same year was elected as a Republican for the 
full teim 1923-29. He was reelected in 1928 for 
the term ending in 1935. In the Senate, he has 
been chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
faiis and has also been a member of the commit- 
tees on finance, foreign lelations, immigration, 
and lulcs. Since 1923 Senator Reed has been a 
member of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. 

BEED, James A. (1861- ), An Ameri- 

can legislator (see Vol. XIX), former United 
States Senator fiom Missouii. He was first 
elected for the term beginning Mar. 4, 1911, and 
was reelected in 1916 and again in 1922. He 
opposed ill the Senate many of President Wil- 
son's policies, including the League of Nations 
and the Vei sallies Tieaty, and Wilson in effect 
lepudiated him as a member of the party. He 
was a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
foi the Presidency in the early pait of 1924, but 
withdrew following his defeat in the Missouri 
primaries in March. He failed of renomination 
for the Senate in 1928. 

BEED COLLEGE. A coeducational institu- 
tion of higher learning at Portland, Oregon, 
founded in 1911. The enrollment increased 
from 280 in 1916 to 353 in 1928, the faculty 
during the same period from 21 to 35 members, 
and the library from 12,000 to about 40,000 
volumes. In 1928 productive funds amounted 
to $1,750,336.15 and annual income to $96,- 
443.39. Various changes were made in the re- 
quirements for admission and the curriculum 
of the freshman and sophomore years was reoi- 
ganized in 1921. The Mann cottage for women 
was built in 1920 and the Comnions-Uuiou was 
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completed in 1923. Norman Frank Coleman, 
LL D , succeeded the late Richard Frederick 
Scholz as president in 1925. 

BEESE, Alhert Moore (1872- ). An 

American zoologist, born at Lake Roland, Md., 
and educated at the Johns IXopkins University. 
He was professor of biology at Allegheny Col- 
lege (1901-02) ; instructor (1902-03) and as- 
sociate piofessor (1903-07) at Syracuse Uni- 
veisiiy; and professor of zoology (1907- ) 

at the Univeisity of West Virginia. He pub- 
lished numerous papers on the habits and em- 
biyology of the American alligator and Intro- 
ducHon to Vertebrate Embryology (1910); The 
Alligator and itn Allies (1915) ; Outline of Eco- 
nomic Zoology (1919); and Wanderings in the 
Orient (1919). 

EEFLEX. Sec Action ; Animal Psychology. 

BEFOBHED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
Composed oiiginally of settlers from Holland and 
known until 1807 as the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church in North America, the denomination 
has since become largely intermixed with ele- 
ments from many otliei nationalities. It ad- 
heies to the doctrines of the Belgic Confession 
and the Heidelberg Catechism , in 1837 it indorsed 
the Westminster Catechism The form of gov- 
einnient is of the Presbyterian type, with four 
classes of ofRceis ministers, teachers (or profes- 
sors ) , elders, and deacons. Administratively, the 
church is divided into consistories, classes, pro- 
vincial synods, and the General Synod, the latter 
operating through a hoard of direction In 1929 
the Reformed Chuieh in America reported 739 
churches, 840 ministers, 87,132 families, 1.59,002 
comniumcants, and approximately 200 foi eign and 
200 domestic missionai ies. For 1915 the com- 
parative figuies were 718 churches, 750 minis- 
ters, 71,000 families, 127,000 communicants, and 
moie than 100 foieign missionaiies The church 
in 1929 w^as maintaining foreign missions in 
Japan, Chinn, India, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, 
the latter jointlv with the Pieshyterian Church 
of the United Slates and the Reformed Church in 
the Ihnted States 

The value of pioperty used for jiurposes of 
woiship was placed nt more than $38,000,000 in 
the Fedeial religious census of 192(). The church 
maintains seniinanes at New Brunswick, N d., 
and Holland, Mich., and also Hope College, Hol- 
land, Mich, and (since 1910) Central College, 
Pella, Iowa, foiinerly under Bajitist auspices 
Schools aie conducted for Indians in Oklalioma 
and New Mexico, for the mountain people of 
Jackson County, Ky., and foi Negroes at Brew- 
ton, Ala Rutgers CniversiU, at New Brunswick, 
N ‘J , is historically affiliated with the denomina- 
tion, although entirely independent of ecclesiasti- 
cal contiol In 1917 the church assumed control 
of the denominational periodical, the Christian 
Intelligencer A r)-;\ear programme called the 
Piogiess (Campaign was initiated in 1918, lesult- 
ing in the formation of the Progress Council in 
1923. Benevolent giving doubled in the years 
1918-21 as a result of this movement and has 
since made further gains In addition to the 
synods of New York, Albany, New Brunswick, and 
Chicago, a fifth, the Particular SvTiod of Iowa, 
vas formed in 1919 as a result of the giowth of 
the denomination in the Middle West and three 
new missionary stations were established m Meso- 
potamia after the World War. I'erris Seminary 
at Yokohama, Japan, was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of September, 1923, but was replaced by a 
new building dedicated in 1929. 


In 1928 the denomination celebrated the 300tK 
anniversary of the arrival in America of its first 
minister, the Rev. Jonas Michaelius. The cere- 
monies were held in the Church of Saint Nicholas, 
New York City, in June. A $1,000,000 endow- 
ment fund for ministerial pensions was raised in 
connection with the celebration. The Rev. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City, was elected president of 
the session of the General Synod in June, 1929. 
Consult Brown, History of the Reformed Church 
in Amemca (1928); Demarest, Tercentenary 
/Studies (1928); Romig, The Tercentenary Year 
(1929) ; Corwin, Manual of the Reformed Church 
in America (5th ed., 1922). 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES (German Reformed). A Protes- 
tant denomination, founded by early German im- 
migrants to the United States from the Rhine 
provineea and Switziu land, which accepts the 
Heidelberg Catechism as both a confession of 
faith and book of instruction. The government 
is presbyterial in form and both liturgieal and 
free services are authorized. According to the Fed- 
eial Census of 1926, the denomination in that year 
had 1709 churches and 361,257 members, as com- 
pared with 1758 churches and 344,374 members in 
1916. More than half of tlie churelies and about 
two-tbirds of the total membership weie in Penn- 
sylvania in 1926. In that year, 1692 churches 
reported total expenditures of $7,488,440 includ- 
ing $1,817,021 for benevolences, missions, etc , as 
compared with total expenditures of $3,247,773 
by 1714 churches in 1916. The value of church 
edifices, ineluding equipment, increased fiom $20,- 
116, .336 in 1916 to $44,062,875 in 1926. Figures 
for Suiiday-sehool attendance weie 1020, 29,339 
teachers and 315,35.3 pupils; 1916, 29,389 teach- 
ers and 304,350 jmpils. Administratively, the 
chuiches aie grouped in 7 district synods and 
58 synods The Ceneial Synod meets tiiennially. 
The denomination 8uj)poits three theological 
seminaries and nine colleges The seminal les arc 
the Central Theological Seniinaiy, Dayton, Ohio; 
Mission House Theological Seminary and College 
Academy, Plymouth, Wis , and the Theological 
Seminal y at Lancaster, J*a The colleges are 
Catawba College, New'ton, N. C. , College for 
Women, Allentown, l*a. ; Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa.; Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, Ohio; Hood College, Fredenck, Md. ; 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Massanutten Academy, Woodstock, Va.; 
Mercei shill g Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pa. Denominational publi- 
cations in Knghsh aie Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, Christian \\ orjd. Reformed Church Record, 
Way, Leaves of Light, Sunshine (all weeklies), 
Reformed Church Review (quaiterly), Reformed 
Church Standard ( semi- weekly ) , and Heidelberg 
Teacher (monthly) , in German, two weeklies. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. In- 
tense discussion in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1873 culminated in the withdrawal 
of many clergymen and laymen under the lead- 
ership of Bishop David Cummins, and the or- 
ganization of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
In policy and doctrine, it accords with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, except that it 
looks upon the episcopacy as an ancient and de- 
sirable form of church government, rather than 
as of divine right, denies that Christian minis- 
ters are “priests,” does not demand the reor- 
dination of clergymen of other denominations 
who enter its ranks, does not organize its 
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bishops in a separate house in the General Con- 
vention, and denies baptismal regeneration. 
Tlie Convention, which meets triennially, is the 
governing body of the church, comprising two 
synods in the United States, one in Canada, and 
three missionarj’^ jurisdictions. Meetings were 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., in May, 1924, and 
May, 1927. Membership in the church in- 
creased from 10,800 in 1913 to 13,750 in 1922, 
and to 25,300 in 1928, churches, from 81 to 86, 
between 1913 and 1928, ministers, from 83 to 
91, and Sunday-school pupils, from 9496 in 1918 
to 26,000 in 1928. The denomination continued 
its home missionary work among Negroes in the 
South, and its foreign work in India The church 
maintains a theological seininaiy in Philadelphia, 
and publishes a periodical, the f^pt^copal Re- 
vorder. Heudquai ters of the Geneial Council 
are at 1617 Oxfoid Street, Philadelphia 

REFUSE DISPOSAL. Sec Gakbage and 
Eehtse Disposal. 

REGIMENT. See Armies and Army Organ- 
ization 

REGIONAL PLANNING. See C^ty and 
Regional 1*lanning. 

REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS. See Child 
\\'ei.fare 

R^GNIER, iH'nyA', Henri FRANgois Joseph 
DE (1864- ). A French author (see VoL. 

XIX) and member of the Academy. His later 
works include U illusion heroiquc dc Tito Bassi 
(1916), Lcs vacanccs d'un jeunc homme sage 
(1917): 19J/,-Jfi-Poe8ies (1918), Jlisioires 
tnoei tames, short stories (1919); Vestigia 
fiamtnfF, poems (1921), Romainc Mirmault 
(1922), Lcs rencontres dc Monsieur de Br^ot 
(1922); Lcs honheurs perdus (1924); Le di- 
vertissement provincial (1925), Proses daiecs, 
essays (1925), IJeseapadc (192()), and Ual- 
tuna, ov La vie rdnitiennc (2 vols., 

1928). lie also edited Le roman litteraire (11 
vols, 1917-25). 

R^GNIER, ’NTarte IjOItise Antoinette 
(1875- ) A French writer, born in Pans, 

who used tlie jiseudonyni of G^raid d’Houville. 
She IS the daughter of .lose Maiia de HerMia, 
and the w'lfe of lleiiri de Kegniei Resides her 
eoiitribiitioiis to papeis such as Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Le Temps, Figaro, and Le Oaulois, her 
writings include 1j' Inconst ant e \ Esclar>e, Le 
Temps d'atmei ; Le Reduct eur (1914); Tant pis 
pour toi (1921); U Enfant (1925); La Vie 
amoureuse de Vimp^ratrice Josephine (1925); 
Vhez le magicicn (1927); and La Vic amour- 
ruse de la belle TIHf^ne (1928). She also 
wrote poems, the diamntic pioveibs II faut 
toujours compter sur VimprH'^u (1916); La 
nuit parte eon sell (1917), On ne saurait 
penscr d tout (1920) ; II ne faut pas dire: fon- 
taine (1927); and Je crois quo je vous aime, 
seven short plays (1927). In 1925 she edited 
Falhalas ft Fanfreluchrs. 

REGULAR ARMY, United States. See 
Armies and Army Organization. 

REHBOCK, Tiipxidore (1804- ). A Ger- 

man engineer, specializing in river and harbor 
developments Horn in Amsterdam and trained 
in the teehnical schools of Munich and Berlin, he 
became a professor of engineering in Karlsruhe 
Technical School and supervised important engi- 
neering projects in North and South Ameiica 
and South Africa. In March, 1929, he lectured 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
afterw^ards visited American and Canadian water 
power developments. 


REID, E. Emmet (1872- ). An Ameri- 

can chemist, born at Fincastle, Va., and edu- 
cated at Richmond College and at Johns Hop- 
kins. He was professor of chemistry at the 
College of Charleston, S. C. (1898-1901), at 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. (1901-08), and 
at Johns Hopkins (1914- ). During the 

World War. he was associated in gas warfare 
investigations under the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
His original investigations relate to such sub- 
jects as hydrolysis and alcoholysis of acid 
amines; thio acids and alcohols and their 
esterification; organic sulphur compounds; and 
organic catalysis. Besides many papers contrib- 
uted to the American Chemical Journal and sim- 
ilar publications, he published a translation of 
Sabatier’s Catalysis in Organic Chemistry ( 1921 ) 
and IS the author of Introduction to Research in 
Organic Chemistry ( 1924 ) . 

REIMANN, Hans (1889- ). A German 

satirist and caricaturist, born in Leipzig. TTis 
works include Die Dame mit den schbnen Beinen 
(1916); Kobolz (1917); the autobiographical 
novel, Tyll (1918); Rdchsische Miniaturen 
(1922); Ton Karl Man bis Pallenberg (1923); 
Der Ceenig (1923); Der Komponist wider Wil- 
len (1928). Since 1924 he has edited the satiri- 
cal peiiodical, Das Rfachelschwein. 

REIMS. See World War, Western Front. 

REINER, Fritz (1888- ) A Hungarian 

conductor, born at Budapest. He studied under 
Thoniann and Kossler at the Ijandesmusik- 
akadeniie there and in 1900 became conductor 
at the Comic Opera In 1910 he was first con- 
duetoi at the T..andeBtheater m Laibach and in 
the follow'ing year at the Volksoper in Buda- 
pest. His appointment as principal conductor 
at the Hofoper in Dresden, as Schueli’s suceessor 
(1914), offered him the opportunity for the full 
development of his exceptional powers, so that 
111 a blioit time, he was in great demand as a 
guest-conductor and appeared also m Spam and 
Italy. In 1922 he became Ysaye’s successor as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra 111 recent yeais, lie appeared fre- 
quently as guest-conductor of several of the 
great American symphony orchestras His wife, 
Berta Gardini, a daughter of the celebrated 
Etelka Gerster-Gardini, is a concert-singer. 

REINHARDT, rJii'hart, Max (1873- ). 

A German theatrical director and manager (see 
VoL. XIX). Jn 1919 he founded the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus, a theatre as large as the New 
York Hippodrome, specializing m impression- 
istic mass effects. As a master of the new stage- 
craft, Reinhardt toured the United States in 
1923. He presented The Miiacle, one of the 
largest theatrical jiageaiit spectacles ever pro- 
duced, in New York City under Morns Gest’s 
management. Since 1924 he has directed the 
Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna and pro- 
duced the Festspiele in Salzburg, which has at- 
tracted many foreign visitors each summer. 

REISS, ris, Albert (1870- ). A German 

dramatic tenor, born in Berlin. He haa begun 
a successful career as an actor when Pollini dis- 
covered his voice and persuaded him to study 
for the operatic stage. He made his di^but in 
Lortziiig’s Ear und Zimmerman at the Stadt- 
theater in Konigsberg (1897). He then sang 
at Posen, Wiesbaden, and Munich. In 1901-17 
he was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, with which he became especially iden- 
tified with the roles of David (Meistersinger) 
and Mime {Siegfried). He also created there 
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the principal tenor parts in the world premieres 
of Puccini’s Fanctulla del West (1910) ; Hump- 
erdiTik’ft Komgsktnder (1910) ; Parker’s Mona 
(1912) ; Damrosch’s Cyrano de Bergerac (1913) ; 
De Koven’s Canterbury Pilgrims (1917) ; and in 
the American premiere of Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride (1909). In 1916 he organized the Society 
of American Singers for the purpose of produc- 
ing in English the more intimate operas which 
lose much of their effectiveness in a large aud- 
itorium. He staged the American premiere of 
Bchauspicldirektor (October 26) during 
its first season in New York, in the following 
year, Pergolesi’s La Berva padrona ("May 7), 
Donizetti’s II Campanello di Notte (May 7), and 
Gounod’s Le Docteur Miracle (May 10) had 
their American premieres. He resigned in 1918 
and was succeeded by William TTinshaw (q.v ). 

rejuvenation. See Secretions, Inter- 
nal. 

RELANDEB, TjAUri Kristian (1883- ). 

A President of Finland, born at Kurkijoki. Edu- 
cated at the University of Helsingfors, where he 
received the degree of M.A. and Ph D in agricul- 
ture, he became a member of the central commit- 
tee of the Agrarian Party in 1909 and represented 
that party in pailiainent m 1910-13 and 1917-19. 
He was chairman of the Education Committee of 
the Diet, Speaker of pailiament (1919) and Gov- 
ernor of the administrative district of Viipuri 
(1920-25). In the latter year he was elected 
President of the Finnish republic. 

RELATIVITY. See Astronomy; Philoso- 
phy, Physics 

RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, American. 
An oiganization built up by Heibert Hoover 
shortly after the Aimistice as an agency to 
administ(‘r American relief to the countiics of 
Euro])e that weie devastated by the War The 
A 11. A. was set up by an act of Congress and 
appioved by President Wilson on Feb 24, 1919. 
In his capacity of director geiieial of iclief for 
the Allies and as membei of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, Mr. Hoover coordinated the In- 
tel -Allied effoits foi lelief and economic 
recoribti notion Food valued at approximately 
$400,000,000 was supjdied to Euiopean countiies 
in central Eurojie for gold or negotiable secur- 
ities. For additional supplies which were neces- 
sary, but for which the governments concerned 
were unable to pay cash, the American govern- 
ment accepted obligations amounting to $300,- 
000,000. A further $30,000,000 was spent by the 
AKA. during this period for the relief work 
among children. The general relief operation 
under the congi essional appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 was completed in the autumn of 1919, 
but the care of children in the Baltic and 
central European countries was continued by 
the A. R. A. Relief measures for the year 1919- 
20 amounted to a cost of $100,000,000, of which 
$50,000,000 came fiom Congress, American sup- 
plies began to reach Europe early in 1919 and 
were distiibuted by the A. R A in Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Russia, Lithuania, Poland, Danzig, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, Armenia, Georgia, and Bul- 
garia. iSuppl emeu ting the general relief pro- 
gianimc was the work among childien carried on 
by the A. R. A European Children’s Fund. 

The A R. A. also helped wage war on typhus 
in Poland and Rumania and devised a money- 
exchange system to facilitate the sending of aid 
from residents in America to friends and rela- 
tives in the stricken European countries. In 


1920 the A. R. A. joined with other American 
relief agencies in a national appeal for funds 
for the support of European children; this re- 
sulted in the collection of $29,000,000. In the 
year 1920-21 alone, the A. R. A.’s work among 
children reached $3,500,000. In 1921 the 
A. R. A, answered the appeal of Soviet Russia, 
then in the midst of a famine. Beginning with a 
programme for the feeding of one million chil- 
dren, its work reached its peak in August, 1922, 
when nearly 11,000,000 children and adults were 
receiving daily rations. The A. R. A. also car- 
ried on in Russia a vast medical-relief pro- 
gramme which included the rehabilitation of 
15,006 hospitals and institutions, and a gen- 
eral campaign of sanitation in the principal 
cities and towns. The A. R. A. in Russia op- 
erated some 20,000 feeding stations with an 
American staff of 200 and a Russian staff of 
150,000 persons. The funds for the Russian re- 
lief were approximately $65,000,000, of which 
$24,000,000 was appropriated by the United 
States Congress; $12,000,000 came from the Rus- 
sian Soviet government; $3,000,000, from the 
American Red Cross; $4,000,000, from the Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee; and the re- 
mainder from gifts made directly to the A. R. A. 
The ai rival of American supplies checked the 
famine in Russia in the eaily summer of 1922, 
and by the autumn of that year work among 
adults could be discontinued The organization 
nevertheless continued its activities on bt'half of 
the Russian children until the summer of 1923. 
All European offices of the A. R. A. were closed 
and all peisonnel withdrawn in the autumn of 
1923. The totals of supplies handled from all 
quarteis exceeded one billion dollars. Relief was 
provided at one time or another to 200,000,000 
persons, while diiect services were rendered to 
more than 11,000,000 orphan and destitute 
childien 

Officers of the American Relief Administra- 
tion at the end of its Euiopean operations were: 
Heibert Hoover, chairman; Julius H. Barnes, 
vice chairman; Edgar Kickaid, director general; 
Kdwaid M. Flesh, comjiti oiler ; Gates W. 
McGarrah, treasurer; George Barr Baker, di- 
rector of State organi/ations , Walter Lyman 
Brown, director for Europe, Col. William N. 
Haskell, director in Russia. 

BELIEF IN BELGIUM, Commission fob. 
See Bhoihm. 

RELIGION, Primitive. See Ethnology. 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. The pe- 
riod from 1914 to 1929, and especially the inteival 
following the World War, was marked by a re- 
maikable revival of religious controversies in 
several of the larger Piotestant denominations. 
Those chiefly affected weie the Baptist, Methodist, 
Piesbyteiian, and Protestant Episcopal. In the 
main, these dissensions centred about the old 
differences between liberal and conservative in- 
terpretations of the Scriptuies and creeds, but 
this so-called fundamentalist-modernist dispute 
was clearly on the wane by 1927 and other sources 
of contioversy presented themselves in the grow- 
ing movement toward Protestant unity and the 
increased activity displayed by some of the de- 
nominations in support of prohibition and in 
other political questions. 

The differences over Scriptural and creedal in- 
terpretations corresponded to a large extent to the 
struggle against modernism which for many years 
was carried on in the Roman Catholic Church. 
In connection with them, there emerged a now 
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term, fundamentalism. Although this was ap' 
plied especially to the controversy between the 
liberal and conservative elements in the Baptist 
denomination, it also described essentially the 
character of the disagreements in the other de- 
nominations. Fundamentalism is defined by one 
of its adherents as “merely an uprising of ortho- 
dox supernaturalism against modern natural- 
ism.” Those opposed to fundamentalism describe 
it as a movement among ultraconservatives to 
keep religion in the bonds of supei naturalism. 

It is generally admitted that the conditions 
which followed the World War were largely re- 
sponsible for the levival and development of this 
struggle between the liberal and conservative 
wings. Funds mentalism, however, was more 
than a reaction It was the culminating point 
of a tendency which had been gathering stiength 
for at least 30 years. The contioveisy in its 
widest sense turned on the view held in legard to 
the Scnptuies. The fundamentalists or conserva- 
tives assumed an inerrant Bible, literally inspired 
and autlioritatne throughout, the virgin birth 
and deity of Clii ist, the literal resurrection of 
the body, the atoning Hacnfice of Christ’s death 
foi tiie sins of the world, and His second coming 
in bodily foiin, and they viewed as inimical to 
Chnstinn doctrines any "theoiy or interpietation 
which contradicted the literal interpietation of 
the 8criptuies Thus, they came into conflict 
with the doctiine of evolution or Darwinism. 
The control ei by iii st began among the Bap- 
tists and aftei 1020 sjiread to the Pi esbyterians, 
Methodists, and Protost.iiit Epihcopalians Strong 
attacks W’eio dcli\eicd, not only in the pul]>it, 
))ut in the schools, against the teaching of the 
tlieory of evolution Indeed, in several States, 
coinniencing in 1022, the l>egislatures adopted 
resolutions prohibiting the teaching of evolution 
in the school s\ .stein Among the most aulent 
opponents of the e^o^utlon tlieoiy was W J. 
Biyan, who devoted much of his time to attack- 
ing the docti 1110 on the platform and elscwheie. 

In the Bajitist denomination, wdicre the con- 
troversy was csjieeially fierce, it was e.sti mated 
by Dr. Shailer Mathews of the Univorsitj' of (Chi- 
cago 111 102.3 that the fundamentalists in that 
year controlled about one-fourth of tlic evan- 
gelical chinches in the East, about half the evan- 
gelical churches in the Middle West and South, 
and about thicc-foiii ths of the evangelical 
chuTclies in the Far West. The fundamentalists 
themselves claimed in that year to contiol niiic- 
tenths of the laity of the churches. The fierce- 
ness of the controveisy within the denomination 
subsided after 1024 and there was a gradual 
swing toward liberalihiu. The subject aid not 
distill b the annual conventions of either Northern 
or Southern Baptists in 1928 and 1020, although 
kept in the background with dilliculty at times. 
At the Northern Baptist Convention 111 1029, con- 
servatives temporarily blocked a proposal for 
immediate cooperation and ultimate union with 
the Disciples of Christ and raised objections to 
the participation of the denomination in the work 
of the Federal ('’ouiicil of Churches of Christ in 
America, the leadership of which, in general, 
has been liberal The latter question assumed in- 
creasing importance in other denominations also 
as the Federal Council expanded its influence and 
activities. 

In the Presbyterian denomination, the struggle 
took on great intensity from 1922 to 1924. The 
Preehytenariy conservative church organ, de- 
claied; “JRationalism and Evangelicism are an- 


tagonists that can never be reconciled ; it is vain 
to try to plaster up a union between them.” Prof. 
J. Gresham Machen of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, a fundamentalist leader, stated that 
“modern liberalism is not only a different religion 
from Christianity but belongs to a totally differ- 
ent group of leiigions.” In New York City, a 
particularly bitter controversy arose over the 
preaching of Dr. Harry Kmerson Fosdick, a Bap- 
tist clergyman, at the First Presbyterian Church. 
He was one of the chief advocates of hbeialism, 
and efforts were made at vaiious times to prevent 
hia occupying a Piesbyteiian pulpit. The strug- 
gle between liberals and conservatives for the 
control of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
prolonged the fundamentalist-modernist contro- 
veisy in the denomination and it was still a live 
issue in 1929. In that year, the liberals won a 
victory at the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Cliureh in United States of America in St. 
Paul by the election of Dr. Cleland B McAfee 
as moderator and the subsequent ineiging of 
opposing boaids of dnectors and trustees ot the 
Piineeton Seminary into a liberal board of con- 
trol Fundamentalist professois at the seminaiy, 
headed by Dr. Machen, and their sympathizers 
immediately announced plans for tlio establish- 
ment of a rival seminary in Philadelphia. The 
new institution, known as Westminster Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was formally opened in Philadel- 
]>hia Sept. 25, 1929, with 50 students, 20 of 
w'liom w’ere former students at the Piinceton 
Seminary. The oi)ening w^as heralded as “the 
lieginiiing of a great iiKwemrnt to resist, and, if 
jiossible, overcome, the tendency tow’ard Modern- 
ism.” Other controversies within the denomina- 
tion ceiitied in the proposal to restrict the 
grounds for divorce solely to adultery, the demand 
that women be admitted to the ministry, and the 
jiGWciful movement for union with the 13 
branches of the denomination and with the Metho- 
dist Ejiiscopal and Befonned cliurclies 

In the J’rotestant Episcopal Church, the con- 
troversy turned on the interpretation of ceitain 
doctrines, especially tlie Virgin Biith and the 
bodily resuriection of Christ. In Novembei, 
1923, at a special session of the bishops of tho 
chinch held in Dallas, Texas, a pastoial letter 
was drafted in which the dcclaiation was made 
that to deny or to sugges.t eirois as to the facts 
stated in the Apostles’ Creed wuis it reenneilable 
w’lth oaths taken by ministers of the ehmeh, and 
that objections to the Virgin Biith and the bodily 
resuiiection are contraiy to the best traditions 
and that these doeti ines are abundantly proved 
by scholarship This letter w’as appointed to be 
read in all the churches. It at once aroused 
opposition and hostility among the advocates of 
liberalism. A number of clergymen, including 
the Kev. Dr. Peiey Stickney Grant, of New York 
City, and the Rev I^»e W. ITcaton, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., publicly affirmed their disbelief in 
the Virgin Biith. A resulting controversy be- 
tween Bishop \\ illiam T Manning of the Dineese 
of Now York and Dr. Grant led to the latter’s 
resignation 

The stiuggle hetw^een liberals and eonserva- 
tives, or between the low and high church wings 
of the denomination, w^as still active in 1929, par- 
ticularly in the Diocese of New York. A feature 
of the peiiod was the development of a strong 
Anglo-Catholic movement, which opposed liberal 
efforts toward Christian unity in general and 
specifically the proposed union of the Protestant 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
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denominations, liepercussions of the Anglican 
Prayer Book dispute were evidenced in the con- 
troversy over the proposed elimination of the 
so-called Thirty-nine Articles of Faith from the 
Protestant Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
The articles repudiated Roman Catholic doctrines 
and ceremonies. Their elimination was approved 
after some controversy at the triennial conven- 
tion of the church in 1925, subject to ratification 
at tlie 1928 convention. In the latter year, a 
formal protest by 105 low-church leaders and 
a petition, signed by 30,000 communicants, op- 
posing the proposed levision, induced the House 
of Bishops to table the matter indefinitely. The 
convention also disposed of other controversial 
issues by delaying revision of the canons on mar- 
riage and divorce for three years, 1 ejecting a pro- 
posal to foibid the discussion of politics in the pul- 
pit, and giving official sanction to faith healing. 

Fuiidanientalism was an issue at the quadren- 
nial general conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chuich in 1924. An attempt to pass a 
so-called Declaration of Faith presented by funda- 
mentalists was defeated, although the majority 
of tlie delegates opposed model nisin. Another 
attempt to inject the issue into the 1928 quadren- 
nial conference, thiough heresy chaigcs filed 
against Bishop Francis J. McConnell, an outstand- 
ing liberal leader, was overwhelmingly defeated. 
As in the other denominations, there was consid- 
erable opposition to the vigoious movement 
toward Protestant unity. Union of the North- 
ern and Southern branches of the denomination 
was 1 ejected by vote of the Methodist Ejnscopal 
Church, South, in 1925. The Noithern branch at 
its 1928 conference voted 852 to 3 to inaugurate 
overtures looking to early oiganic union with 
like-minded denominations, namely, the Presby- 
terian and Congregational. The activities of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Morals at Washington and those of Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and other denominational leaders during 
the presidential camjiaign of 1928 provoked 
severe criticism both within and without the de- 
nomiiiatioii. Opposing Bishop Cannon were Bis- 
hop VN'arren A. Candler, senior Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and Dr. 
John A. Mell, piesideut of the Georgia Baptist 
Convention, who publicly protested against the 
participation of the church as such in politics. 

The Univcrsalists in 1929 were facing a split 
between a section of the denomination desiiing 
union with the Congregational ists and a section 
favoring union with the Unitarians. 

Evidence of the lessening of the controversial 
spirit in the Protestant world was seen in the 
fact that, in the United States in 1929, nine lead- 
ing denominations were conducting negotiations 
for organic union with one or more others. Even 
greater headway was made during the period in 
countries under the British flag. Important 
mergers took place in Canada, where the Metho- 
dist, Congregational, and most of the Presbyter- 
ian churches united in 1925 (see Canada, 
United Church of) ; in Great Britain, where 
three brandies of Methodism combined in 1928, 
and in Scotland, where the Presbyterians of the 
Church of Scotland and the United Free Church 
were reunited in 1928. In the Anglican com- 
munion, bitter dissensions developed. See Eng- 
land, Church of. 

The century-old Catholic-Protestant contro- 
versy was fanned anew toward the close of the 
period 1014-29 by the religious situation in 


Mexico, the encyclical on “The Promotion of 
True Religious Unity,” issued by Pope Pius XI 
in 1928, the candidacy of Alfred E. Smith, a 
Roman Catholic, for President of the United 
States in 1928, and the conclusion of the treaty 
in 1929 between Italy and the Vatican. The 
controveisy as to the eligibility of a Roman 
Catholic for the Presidency of the United States 
was inaugurated through an exchange of letters 
between Charles C. ^larshall, a New York lawyer, 
and Governor Smith. This discussion was on a 
high plane, from which those which followed dur- 
ing the heat of the campaign frequently de- 
scended. 

Religious controversies between Moslems and 
Hindus in India continued to be maiked by bloody 
riots and a dispute between Jews and Moslems 
over the ancient Wailing Wall in Jerusalem pre- 
cipitated rioting throughout Palestine in 1929 
in which several hundred persons were killed or 
injui ed. 

BELIGIOXTS DENOMINATIONS. See ar- 
ticles on the respective denominations. 

BEMINGTON, William Procter (1879- 
). An American Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, born at Philadelphia, and educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia. lie was ordained 
111 the following year and was a curate and 
rector of several chuiches in Philadelphia until 
1911, when he became rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. In 1918 he was 
consecrated Suffragan Bishop of South Dakota 
and served as chaplain 111 France during the 
World War. In 1922 he was elected bishop of 
Eastein Oiegon. 

BENSSELAEB POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TXJTE. A school of engiiieeiing and science, at 
Troy, N. Y., established in 1824, offering gradu- 
ate and undergraduate couises in civil, mechani- 
cal, electiical and chemical engineering and in 
general science. Four courses were added in 
1925, in business adrninistiation, in physics, in 
chemistry, and in pie-medical work. The In- 
stitute expanded during the period between 1914 
and 1028 both in numbeis and equipment. The 
legistration in the latter year was 1420 corri- 
paied with 040 in 1914, the faculty numbered 
115 as compaied with 03 in the earlier year, 
and piocluctive funds increased fiom $1,350,000 
to $4,500,000. The libraiy in 1928 contained 
18,355 volumes and 19,903 ^lamphlets. In 1922 
a gieat bioadcasting station was established 
which claimed the record foi long distance, trans- 
mission from it having been heard a distance of 
10,000 miles. A gauging station to be used by 
the students undei the diiection of the United 
States Geological Survey was established in 1923. 
In 1914 the property of the institute was valued 
at $2,850,000; in 1928 the value was more than 
$10,000,000. A new library with an auditorium, 
Amos Eaton Hall, was dedicated in 1928. It was 
built at a total cost of $320,000. The Caldwell 
Dormitory was opened in 1927. President, 
Palmer C. Rickets, E.D., LL D. 

BENT LAWS. See Law, Progress of the; 
Housing. 

BEOBGANIZED CHUBCH OF JESUS 
CHBIST OF LATTEB-DAY SAINTS. See 

Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church of. 

BEPAIB SHIPS. See Vessels, Naval. 

BEPABATIONS. The subject of reparation 
by Germany and her allies for damages done to 
the Allied countries during the World War con- 
stituted one of the most difficult and compll- 
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cated of the multifarious problems considered at 
the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919. Only 
tentatively and unsatisfactorily dealt with at 
that time, it subsequently remained the key 
factor in the economic rehabilitation of Europe 
and a perennially jiotent menace to interna- 
tional peace and security. Inveterate interna- 
tional practice had consecrated the right of the 
victor to recover, if possible, the costs of war 
from his defeated enemy; the classic example 
of an indemnity was the $1,000,000,000 penalty 
imposed by the German allies on Fiance at the 
conclusion of the Franco- Prussian War (1870- 
71). Ycb vtciisf The fiist foiinal though se- 
cret reference known to have been made to this 
subject by the Allied governments during the 
Woild War was 111 the Treaty ot London (Apr. 
26, 1915), which promised Italy, besides many 
other things, “a share of the war indemnity.” 
In their pronouncement of Dec 30, 1916, the 
Allied governments asserted- “The disasters 
caused by the German declaration of war and 
the innumerable outrages committed by Ger- 
many and her allies against both belligeients 
and neutrals, demand penalties, leparations, and 
guarantees ” In their note to President Wilson, 
Jan 10, 1917, they exjdaincd that their war- 
aims, “with all the compensation and equitable 
indemnities for harm suffeied,” wcmld only be 
set out in detail when the time came for actual 
negotiations, although they a\owedly included 
“necessarily and first of all, the icstoration of 
llclgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, with the com- 
])eiisation due to them,” and the “evaeuation of 
the invaded teiritories in Fiance, in Russia, 
and in Humaiiia, with pist rejiaration ” 

In his \Nar-aims address of Jan 5, 1918, Lloyd 
CJcoTge reiterated these ob)eets, declanng that 
the Biitish government and the Allies demanded 
the “complete restoration . . of the independ- 
ence of Belgium and such reparations as can be 
made foi the devastation of its towns and pro- 
vinces This is no demand for war indemnity as 
was imposed on France by Geimany in 1871. It 
1.9 not an attempt to shift the the cost of irarhke 
opet aitons from on( hcLhacrmt to another^ which 
may or mav not be defensible . . Next comes 
the restoration of Seibia, Montenegro, and the 
occupied ])arts of Fiance, Italy, and Ivumaiiia, 

. . Finally, there must be reparation for in- 
juries done in violation of international laws ” 
This clear-cut pronouncement, so lemarkable 
in the light of the speaker’s subsequent vagaries, 
])romptly elicited (danuary 6) a telegram from 
Premier Clemeiiceau congTaliilating him foi hav- 
ing so ftdicitously summaiized “the actual 
truths ” The same specific aims were later in- 
corporated bv Piesideiit Wilson in his famous 
“Foul teen Points” address of Jan. 8, 1918 

(Points 7, 8, and 11). The President, however, 
made no reference to indemnities for war costs, 
and his conception of reparations for damage 
done, as therein expressed, was distinctly lim- 
ited in scope Indeed, in his “Four Principles” 
address of Feb 11, 1918, Wilson categorically 
asserted **There tthall be no anneratwnfi, no 
contributions, no punitive damages ” On Dec 
4, 1917, he had explained to Congress that “the 
wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this 
war, will have to be righted. . . . But they can- 
not and must not be righted by the commission 
of similar wrongs against Germany and her 
allies ” This principle and purpose he reiter- 
ated on Sept 27, 1918, in the much-quoted 
sentence that “the impartial justice meted out 


must involve no discrimination between those 
to whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just.” 

The Armistice terminating the War was 
avowedly predicated on the acceptance both by 
the Entente Powers and by Germany of the 
principles enunciated by Wilson in his successive 
addresses of 1918. The Peace Conference was to 
discuss the practical details of their application. 
To be Buie, one of the reservations made by the 
Supreme Council (Nov. 4, 1918) was to the effect 
that provision for the evacuation and restoration 
of all invaded teiritories exjiressly implied that 
compensation would be made by Geimany “for all 
damage due to the civilian population ot the 
Allies and their propeity by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and from the air,” 
but the exact force and extent of the obliga- 
tions created by these conversations were ren- 
dered lamentably obscure by a qualifying clause 
in Article 19 of the Armistice Convention itself, 
suggested by M. Klotz, Fieiich Minister for 
Finance, stipulating that subsequent financial 
demands and claims by the Allies and the United 
States should remain unaffected. Around the 
interpretation of these conditions, a diplomatic 
and legal battle was destined to rage. Interest- 
ingly enough, Lloyd Gtnirge insisted (Nov. 3, 
1918) that nothing should be ]uit into the Armis- 
tice teiiiis that would lead Geimany to suppose 
that the Allied Poweis wanted a war indemnity. 

With the emotional leaction of the post- 
Aimistice period came a significant realignment 
of facts and forces As the extent of Germany’s 
collapse came to be known, greater demands 
were made for her condign puinshineiit. In 
the parliaineiitaiy election of I>c. 14, 1918, in 
Great Britain, Lloyd George’s coalition govein- 
inent catcied to the popular deinund foi a re- 
tributive peace by piomising to recov-er the 
whole cost of the W'ar, “shilling for shilling” 
and “ton foi ton ” Lord Cunlitie, ex-Goveriior 
of the Bank of England, estimated Germany’s 
liability to pay as aggicgatiiig the stupendous 
sum ol $100,000,000,000, a total which the 
Piemier veiy shoitly afteiwaid augmented to 
$120,000,000,000. In France, the Clemeiiceau 
cabinet and the overwhelming majority of the 
French people were formulating equally extieine 
demands. The imposition of taxes was post- 
poned in response to popular claims, and by skill- 
ful propaganda the masses w^ere convinced that 
Germany could, should, and would be made to 
pay the full costs of tlie War. 

bn Jan. 25, 1919, at the second plenary session 
of the Peace Confeiencc, a eommission was ap- 
pointed to examine and repoit, fust, on the 
amount which the enemy countiies ought to pay 
by way of reparation; secondly, on what they 
were capable of paying; and thirdly, on the 
method, form, and time 111 which payment should 
be made. Two iiiaiii contioversies marked the 
discuhbions of the ensuing niontlis: (1 ) that over 
permissible categories oi damage; and (2) that 
over Gei many’s real 01 alleged capacity to pay. 
Of the 31 categoiies suggested to the Commis- 
sion, 10 were ultimately iiicorpoiated in the 
Treaty of Veisaillcs. It was univeisally agreed 
that direct damage to persons or jiropertv should 
be compensated, and certain other claims occas- 
Bioned little conflict, hut not so with war costs. 

Mr. Hughes and Lord Sumner of the British 
delegation bluntly argued that since ultimately 
all war costs had to he met by general taxa- 
tion, they constituted damage done to civilian 
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populations in the Allied countries and might 
therefore be legitimately included in the repara- 
tions bill. This view received the keen support 
of the Flench, whose interest in reparations was 
subordinate only to their primary considera- 
tion of security. (Ree Peace Conference and 
Treaties.) So fearful were they of a German 
revival, so completely exasperated and antag- 
onized by the systematic and intentional de- 
struction of their industrial regions that they 
proved even more determined than the British to 
cripple Germany economically. Consequently, 
they favored assessing the entire cost of the 
War on the vanquished foe despite the fact that 
although the absolute amount of their claim 
might be substantially increased thereby, their 
1 dative share in the total receipts would nev- 
ertheless be greatly diminished. The Bel- 
gians, anxious for complete indemnification and 
priority of payment, expressed serious concern 
lest the extension of Allied claims far beyond 
the finite capacity of Germany to pay would 
eventually depiive Belgium of her due. The 
Americans, renouncing any claims for them- 
selves, attacked the inclusion of war costs as 
violating pre-Armistice pledges. The dispute 
was referred to the Supreme Council on March 
1, and the refusal of the American experts to 
accede to the British and French demand was 
subsequently upheld by President Wilson, who 
denounced the course contemplated and declared 
that he would ‘^dissent publicly, if necessary, 
not on the ground of the intrinsic injustice of 
it, but on the ground that it is clearly incon- 
sistent with what we deliberately led the enemy 
to expect and cannot now honorably alter simply 
because wc have the power.” 

This 1 ejection of their original demand im- 
jielled the British and French to insist on the 
inclusion of pensions and separation allowances, 
which would serve the purpose not only of mak- 
ing the total payment to be demanded of Ger- 
many relatively enoi nious, but also of appeasing 
the British demand for a nioie equitable remu- 
neration than the Empire would receive on the 
basis of reparations for damages alone. The 
Americans vigorously combated this new pro- 
posal, which in some measure vitiated their 
victory in the war-costs controversy; but the 
necessity for compromise following the bitter 
crisis with the French in early April (see 
Peace Conference and Tbeatifs) in combina- 
tion with some rather illogical and sentimental 
arguments advanced (Mai. 31, 1919) by ‘‘the 
ordinarily liberal-minded” General Smuts of 
South Afriea finally convinced Wilson of the 
advisability of including pensions and separa- 
tion allowances, thereby more than doubling the 
reparations bill. The German delegation in its 
Comments on the Conditions of Peace, of May 
29, 1919, expressed complete inability to recog- 
nize these claims as having “a legal title, as 
they apply to direct war costa and not to dam- 
ages done to the civilian population by an act 
of war”; and in this contention, impartial legal 
opinion must sustain them. 

Equally keen was the struggle waged from 
Januarv to June over the question of Germany’s 
capacity to pay. The French proposals were 
fantastic, the most extreme calling for a total 
of $200,000,000,000 to be collected m some 50 
annual 4nstallments British suggestions ranged 
from the Lloyd George-Cunliffe estimate of $120,- 
000,000,000 to the Liberal Keynes’s approximate 
$10,000,000,000. The Americans, vitally inter- 
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ested in the speedy reestablishment of normal 
economic relations, labored indefatigably for the 
stipulation of a definite and moderate total sum, 
for they were of the opinion that aii> reasonable 
though arbitrary fixation would be gieatly pref- 
erable to the uncertainty and consequent dis- 
organization of Germany's cicdit suie to result 
from postponement, and they aigued that 
France, the greatest creditor of (Tcrmany, 
“would benefit most by taking everything that 
she possibly could, by taking it quickly and writ- 
ing off the balance.” Their extreme proposal 
was for a capital sum of $58,000,000,000 to be 
paid in 30 years, but the basic figure which they 
later consistently advocated was a total of $25,- 
000,000,0000. Both the British and French 
premiers feared to accept the moderate propos- 
als of the Amei icans because they fell so far be- 
low the expectations of their respective peoples. 
Indeiid, at one juncture the seeming acquieseeiico 
of Lloyd George in plans for a reasonable set- 
tlement evoked a telegram from 370 members 
ot the newly-elected “khaki” Pailiament, warn- 
ing him that they expected the fulfillment of his 
electoral pledges. Had the Americans olTered 
to cancel outright or to abate appreciably the 
enormous indebtedness of the Allies to the 
United States as the “essential American con- 
tribution toward a new cooperative plan for 
restoring Europe and the world,” they would 
tpso facio have enjoyed a “powerful tiading 
weapon in securing the settlements they desired.” 
This, however, the Americans consistently re- 
fused to do, asseverating that these debts “had 
nothing to do with repaiations or rehabilitation.” 
A special committee of liberal-minded experts, 
British, French, and American, appointed in 
March to investigate the matter, concluded that 
“Germany might possibly pay from $10,000,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000,000 ovei a period of 20 
to 30 years.” This sound conclusion was wholly 
unacceptable to the more conservative advis- 
ers and plcnipoteiitiaiies. The committee then 
sought to attain the definition of a flexible sum, 
“adjustable as to amount and means of pay- 
ment, within certain maximum and minimum 
limits ” For the execution of this scheme, they 
proposed a Reparation Commission endowed 
with rather large powers and capable of liecom- 
ing an instrument of “wisdom and justice.” 
The French, seeing a chance to postpone the fix- 
ing of a definite sum of reparations and there- 
by to keep Germany uncertain and to avoid do- 
mestic disillusion jumped at the suggestion and 
advocated a commission, but one empowered 
merely to register the claims of tlie various 
countries under the different legitimate cate- 
gories and to settle the figure of the annuities 
and the pei iod of payment. “The only considera- 
tion given to Germany’s capacity to make pay- 
ments w'ould be in the form of lengthening the 
period given her to complete them — ^which, by 
the accumulation of interest on the unpaid por- 
tion, might be extended to infinity. It prac- 
tically amounted to a perpetual economic control 
of Germany by an Allied Commission ” 

The whole question came to a crisis late in 
March. President Wilson and his advisers 
fought the French proposition bitterly. Lloyd 
George, guided by the dictates of expediency 
alone, agreed now with one side, then with the 
other. Finally, Wilson and House reluctantly 
acceded to the demands of Clemenceau (Apr. 5-8, 
1919), the result representing a yielding all along 
the line from the American view. An era of 
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compromise with the French was inaugurated 
(see Peacjh Confebences and Treaties). The 
problem of reparations aifected not merely Ger- 
many, but the other Central Powers as well. In 
their respective treaties Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary accepted the responsibility for caus- 
ing “all the loss and damage” to which the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers were subjected; and 
they were made jointly and severally liable for 
the whole amount. Bulgaria, on the other 
hand, was obliged to acknowledge that she had 
“caused losses and sacrifices of all kinds for 
which she ought to make complete reparation”; 
in other words, to assume separate 
for certain damages. On the A1 
rangements for dividing the receipts were neces- 
sary. At the Peace Conference after a pro- 
tracted struggle between the French and the 
Italians, the general principle was adopted that 
each Allied state was to share jointly with the 
other Allies in damage payments by any enemy 
nation for “all ojieiations of war by the two 
groups of belligerents where\er arising.” Bel- 
gium received special consideration. In addi- 
tion to piomised reimbursement for all her war 
coats, a just decision in view of her violated 
neutiality, she demanded priority of payment. 
Her 1 e])resentativea urged their moat sweeping 
demands during the Fieiich crisis in early April 
and again dining the period of thieatened dis- 
ruption over the Italian and Japanese settle- 
ments in late April Though Balfour was sym- 
pathetic, Lloyd George opjiosed granting special 
concessions to the Belgians and it was largely 
owing to American support and the eventual 
winning of hiench consent that they weie ac- 
corded n priority of $r»0(), 000,000 lu addition to 
coinjiensation foi then entire debt 

In addition to piotesting against the inclusion 
of pensions and separation allowances, the Ger- 
man delegation in its comments on the condi- 
tions of peace (May 29, 1919) further sought 
an ininiediate and definite lixation of their lia- 
bility; they otlered, subject to the modification 
of certain ecoiioiiiic terms, to make periodic pay- 
ments in tlie form of annuities commencing 111 
1927 and amounting to 100,000,000,000 gold 
maiks, a sum whose appioxiinate 1919 capital 
valiK* amounted to 40,000,000,000 gold maiks. 
Lloyd Geoige made a shoit-lived and half- 
hearted attempt to moderate the reparations 
burden, but it was eventually decided to reject 
the Oernian piojiosition outright. 

The Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) at- 
tem])ted to settle the question of German liabil- 
ity by distinguishing between moral responsi- 
bility and material comiieiisation.! “The Allied 
and Associated govei nments,” according to 
Article 231, “affirm, and Germany accepts, the re- 
sponsibility of Germany and her allies for caus- 
ing all the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated governments and their nationals 
have been sub)ected as a consequence of the war 
imposed on them by the aggression of Germany 
and her allies.” “The Allied and Associated 
governments recognize that the resources of Ger- 
many are not adequate ... to make complete 
reparation for all such loss and damage. The 
Allied and Associated governments, how^ever, re- 
quire, and Geimany undertakes, that she will 
make compensation for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allied and Associated 

1 See Robert C. Binkley’s article, “The ‘Guilt’ Clause 
in tlie Versailles Treaty," in Current History, May, 
1929, pp. 294-300. 


Powers and to their property during the period 
of the belligerency of each as ap Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power against Germany by such aggres- 
sion by land, by sea, and from the air, and in 
general all damage as defined in Annex 1 hereto” 
(Article 232). Annex 1 set forth the 10 cate- 
gories alluded to above, including pensions and 
separation allowances. A Reparation Conimis- 
hion was to be established composed of five mem- 
bers, four of whom weio to be representatives of 
the United States, the British Empire, France, 
and Italy respectively, and the fifth to represent 
Belgium, Japan, or Jugoslavia, according to the 
specific nature of the business engaging the Com- 
mission’s attention. Most of the important de- 
cisions had to be unanimous. 

After receiving reports of the various govern- 
ments as to the extent of their claims under the 
various categories, the commission was to cal- 
culate the sum total of Germany’s obligations and 
concurrently diaw up a schedule of payments pre- 
scribing the time and manner of payment within 
a peiiod of 30 years from May 1, 1921. It was 
given discretion to extend the term and also to 
modify the form of pajmients, but not to cancel 
any part except with the specific authority of 
the several Allied governments concerned. In 
order to enable the Allied and Associated Powers 
to proceed at once to the restoration of their 
industrial and economic life, pending the full 
determination of their claims, Germany was to 
pay in gold, commodities, ships, securities, or 
otherwise, before May 1, 1921, the equivalent of 
20,000,000,000 gold marks, fiom which should be 
deducted the cost of the armies of occupation and 
certain limited sums for the purchase of food 
and law matciials Germany agreed to apply 
directly to reparations her economic resources, 
including mei chant shipping, coal, dyestuffs, and 
chemicals, and to make restitution of cash, 
securities, animals, and objects of art seized or 
sequesti ated. Provision was to be made for the 
issuance of several series of gold-bearer bonds as 
determined by the Rejiaration Commission. 
Other provisions of the tiVaty deprived Ger- 
many of territory, population, and resources, 
theieby gravely impairing her capacity to pay. 
The German Empire, “built more truly on coal 
and iron than by blood and iron,” had the eco- 
nomic foundations of its prosperity virtually 
swept away. 

The Treaty of St. Germain (Sept. 10, 1919) 
required Austiia to pay “a reasonable sum” on 
account before May 1, 1921, and to hand over all 
her merchant marine, 20 pei cent of her river 
shipping, and animals, machiiieiy, and equip- 
ment up to the limit of her cajiacity The total 
amount due fioni Austria foi reparation was to 
be fixed in May, 1921, by the Reparation Com- 
mission. A sjiccial settlement of the Austro- 
Hungarian debt was ariaiiged (see Austria). 
In March, 1921, due to Austria’s distressing 
fiiiancial and industrial condition, the Allies de- 
cided to waive, for the time being, all their out- 
standing claims against her on account of repara- 
tion and it was eventually arranged (Oct. 4, 
1922) that Austrian finances should be adminis- 
tered by the League of Nations (see Austria), 
Austria being freed from any reparation pay- 
ments until 1942 

The Treaty of Neuilly (Nov. 27, 1919) obligated 
Bulgaria to pay 2,250,000,000 gold francs in 
half-yearly installments foi 37 years. Up to 
April, 1022, Bulgaria had paid 799,000,000 gold 
francs, and in the spring of 1923, first of all the 
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vanquished nations, she was able to make definite 
and satisfactory arrangements with the victors. 
Hungary, by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920), was to pay a reasonable sum, fixed 
by the Kcparation Commission, before May 1 , 
1921, when her total liability was to be fixed 
by the same body, with provisions for the dis- 
charge of the balance in semiannual installments 
over a period of 30 years unless a respite or re- 
mission were granted by the Allies. She had to 
surrender all her mcichaiit sliippiiig, 20 per 
cent of her liver lleet, and an indefinite quantity 
of live stock. Hungary’s payments were long 
delayed by her presentation of counterclaims 
against llumania for losses sustained during the 
invasion of 1910. In 1923-24 Hungarian finances 
were, like those of Austria, entrusted to the 
League of Nations (sec Hunoary ), but Hungary 
was obliged to pay about $2,000,000 a year for 
20 yeais on lier re]>aiation obligation 

By the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1020), the 
Allies waived their claims for rtqiaiaiion from 
Turkey, although she was obligated to pay the 
costs of Allied armies of occupation and to com- 
pensate civilian nationals of the Allies for loss or 
damage sufiered in the U’ar Ihioiigh the action 
or negligence of the Turkish authorities; but even 
these claims were canceled by the later Treaty 
of Lausanne (.Inly 23, 1924) Tlie Reparation 
Commission, tentatively oiganized in June, 1919, 
was not put into forriial operation until Janu- 
ary, 1920. The Oeirnnn government had forth- 
with created, for iiermanent intercom se with the 
Commission, a special body, known as the Kricgs- 
lasted Kommtfifitov, the chairman of which was 
a permanent delegate in Pans The failuie of 
the United States to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was of fateful consequence as regaids 
reparations. America was to have assumed the 
chairmanship of the Commission, and the vote of 
the American delegate would jirobably have been 
the deciding factoi in all impoitant contingen- 
cies, except where the lieaty expressly required 
unanimity. The abstention of America (save 
for “observers”) had the elfect of throwing the 
chairmanship and jirodominant influence in the 
Commission to Fiance, thereby impairing its use- 
fulness from the start 

Althoirgh, according to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the Reparation Commission was to have 
“wide latitude as to its contiol and handling 
of the whole reparation problem,” including the 
interpretation and administration of the repara- 
tion sections of the tiealy and the receipt and 
distribution among the Allies of the payments 
made by Germany, it was also provided that 
members of the eomniission should lie lesponsible 
to their resjiective governments alone Conse- 
quently, the subsequent histor-y of the repara- 
tions problem revolved not merely around the 
deliberation and decisions of the Reparation 
Commission but also around intricate and inter- 
minable negotiations between and among the va- 
rious gov'crnrncnts, with a view to achieving a 
settlement in consonance with seriously diver- 
gent and seemingly irreconcilable national inter- 
ests. The theme of reparations thenceforth is 
one of confusion and of international maladjust- 
ment, of stern economic icalities obfuscated by 
political vagaries and extiavaganccs, of per- 
sistent French mtiansigeiiee and a ruthless 
determination to coen'o Germany into paying or 
to ruin her, of Biitish vacillation and ultimate 
reversal of policy dictated bv inexoiahle eco- 
nomic consideiations, of German ofiicial remiss- 


ness amounting to defiance and a struggle on the 
part of German industrialists to escape their 
obligations, and of American aloofness and short- 
sighted pursuit of national economic advantage 
and a mythical political isolation. 

Reparations constituted the most important 
single item on the agenda of the long series of 
Continuation Conferences inaugurated in the 
spring of 1920 to deal with the unliquidated 
problems of the peace. ( See Peace Confer- 
ence AND Treaties.) The Supreme Council of 
Allied Premiers overshadowed the Reparation 
Commission and usuiped its functions. At San 
Remo in April, it was decided to grant the Ger- 
mans a hearing, although Premier Millerand of 
Fiance, by yielding to Premier Lloyd George on 
Turkey and to Picmier Nitti of Italy on Russia, 
secured a pledge that the Treaty of Versailles 
would be enforced to tlie letter. Lloyd George 
and Millerand conferred at Hytlie (May 15-16) 
and at Boulogne (June 21-22) fur a preliminary 
discussion of the measures to bo taken. A spe- 
cial commission of exppits being appointed to 
gauge the capacity of Geimany to pay, Raymond 
Poincaie, Fiench memlx'r and president of the 
Repaiation Commission, resigned in ])Totest. At 
Brussels on July 2, Allied exjierts tentatively ad- 
vised that the German indemnity should be $60,- 
000,000.000, including interest chaiges. No 
agreement was then possible as to the manner 
of distiilmtion. Italy held out for 20 per cent. 
At 8pa (July 5-1 C) Germany’s request for a 
definite determination of the amount of repara- 
tion was denied The discuhsion of coal deliv- 
eries threatened to disrupt the eonfeienec, hut 
Germany yielded to an Allied ultimatum de- 
manding 2,000,000 tons a month. A protocol 
signed at Spa on July 1(5 apportioned reparation 
receipts among the Allies as follows Fiance, 
52 per cent; British Kmpne, 22 per cent; Italy, 
10 per cent; Belgium, H per cent, Japan and 
Portugal, each three-quarters of 1 per cent, the 
remaining GYn per cent to be reserved for Jugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Rumania In the disposi- 
tion of Austrian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian 
reparations, a special airangoment was devised, 
50 per cent going to the Powers in above-men- 
tioned propoitions, an additional 20 per cent to 
Italy, and 30 per cent to Greece, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. 

Negotiations relative to reparations, continu- 
ing throughout the year, saw the development of 
serious difTei cures between France and England 
over this question and also over Russia and 
Turkey A joint oonfeicnce of Allied and Ger- 
man economic experts was held at Brussels (Dec, 
15-22, 1920, and Jan. 10, 1921). Here it was 
proposed that Germany should pay annual in- 
stallments of 3,000,000,000 gold maiks from 1921 
to 1926, 6.000,000,000 from 1926 to 1931 and 7,- 
000,000,000 thereafter until 1963. From Jan. 
25 to 29, 1921, the Supreme (’ouncil met at 
Pans. The French from the outset objected to 
a fixed sum, afterward insisting that it should 
not be less than 400,000,000,000 gold marks, in- 
cluding interest. Lloyd George, supported by 
the Italians, vigorously objected, and a com- 
promise decision was reached, which simply 
ignored the recommendations of the experts. 
Subject to Allied sanctions in case of default, 
Germany was to pay within 42 years the sum of 
226,000,000,000 marks or its equivalent on a slid- 
ing scale of annuities and a further annual pay- 
ment equal to 12 per cent of the value of German 
exjiorts. 
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The German government, supported by national 
sentiment, frankly asserted that it could not 
accept the Allied terms, although it consented 
to attend a new conference at London (Mar. 1-7, 
1921), to which it had been summoned “to 
agree to the decisions of the Paris Conference.” 
On March 1, the Germans offered to pay 60,000,- 
000,000 gold marks present value, with a deduc- 
tion of 20,000,000,000 for payments already made. 
Lloyd George, replying on March 3, re]ected the 
German offer, insisted that Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the War was decided by the Treaty of 
Versailles founded on that fact, and delivered 
an ultimatum requiring acceptance of the Allied 
reparation demands within four days. Lloyd 
George was supporting French plans in Europe 
in order to secure French acquiescence in British 
Near Eastern projects. The German reply being 
deemed unsatisfactory, a force of French, Belgian, 
and British troops occupied (Mar. 8, 1921) the 
cities of Dusseldorf, Duisberg, and Buhrort in 
the heart of one of Germany’s greatest industrial 
regions. The results of this coup dc force were 
nugatory, however, and France threatened to 
occupy the whole Ruhr Basin. New schemes 
were then propounded, including a further Ger- 
man request for American mediation. 

A conference of the Entente premiers was 
held at Hythe (April 23-24) to formulate a 
tentative programme for the enforcement of 
Allied terms On April 27, the Reparation Com- 
mission announced that it had decided unani- 
mously to fix at 132,000,000,000 gold marks the 
amount of damages for which reparation was 
due. Of this, approximately 45,000,000,000 
were for material damage and 87,000,000,000 
for pensions and separation allowances Ger- 
many was to pay this in addition to Belgium’s 
war debt, provisionally estimated at 4,000,000,- 
000 gold marks. Three aeries of bonds were to 
be issued, bearing 5 per cent inteiest and 1 per 
cent amortization senes A, comprising 12,000,- 
000,000, and senes B, 38,000,000,000, to be is- 
sued 111 1921; and the third, senes C, for 82,- 
000,000,000, to be issued at the disci etion of the 
commission Pawnents were to be made in the 
form of annuities supplemented by 20 per cent 
of the value of German exports. The acceptance 
of tlie Commission’s reduction of claims without 
a muimur by the Supreme Council marked the 
end of the exclusively political period of the 
lepa rations question. The Allied Conference of 
London convened on April 30*; on May 6 it dia- 
])atehed to Germany an ultimatum requiring ac- 
ivptance of these terms. Confronted wdth the 
threatened French occupation of the Ruhr, Gei- 
many yielded on May 10. The Fehrenbach min- 
istry, organized in July, 1920, had been super- 
seded during the crisis by a new coalition 
cabinet headed by Chancellor Wirth 

Although Germany subsequently sought modifi- 
cation of these terms, France insisted that she 
carry them out. The first payments due were 
paid, and on September 29, Dusseldoif, Duisberg, 
and Ruhrort were evacuated. On Oct. 6-7, 1921, 
an economic pact was concluded at Wiesbaden by 
Ratlienau and Loucheur, the German and French 
ministers of reconstruction; it provided for more 
effective reparation in kind, similar provisions 
in the Treaty of Versailles having been nullified 
by the obstructionist tactics of French industrial- 
ists and trade-unionists. France w^as to receive 
building materials from Germany in lieu of her 
share of the 26 per cent export tax, and Germany 
was to be credited with not more than 1,000,000,- 


000 marks each year for 14 years to cover such 
deliveries. Only a few deliveries were made 
under this plan, however, even as revised in 
1922. Meanwhile, the German government was 
encountering extraordinary difficulties in financ- 
ing reparations payments due in part to the 
world-wide business depression and to the policy 
of truculent opposition of German industrial 
magnates, led by Hugo Stinnes 

An economic conference held at Brussels during 
September, under the auspices of the Ijeague of 
Nations, deliberated on feasible measiiies to pre- 
vent financial and economic chaos in Europe, but 
although its discussions proved illuminating, its 
activities were relatnely fruitless. Unsound war 
finance and peace-time burdens led to a marked 
decline in the value of German cunency A 
serious flight of capital from Germany, effected 
through the exchange of marks for foreign cur- 
rency, greatly aggravated the situation. The 
fall of tax receipts to an insignificant value re- 
sulted in piodigious budgetary deficits wliich 
impelled the Government to embaik on an in- 
flation policy, leading in turn to still further 
depieciation of the value of the mark. See 
Germany. 

All these factors tardily convinced the Repara- 
tion Commission that Germany needed lelief 
from cash payments, and at brief intervals 
Allied conferences were held, at each of w’hich 
the amounts ciiriently i)ayable by Germany were 
reduced On Dec 14, 1921, the Geiman govern- 
ment officially notified the commission that it 
would be unable to ])ay the installment due 
Jan 15, 1922, or the other quarterly installments 
due in 1922, and in lieu thereof it projiosed a 
smaller payment This led to an Allied in- 
vestigation and discussion of the problem at 
conferences held at London on Dec 22, 1921, 
and at Cannes on Jan 4-13, 1922 Lloyd George 
offeied Fiance a defensive, political, and military 
alliance in return foi a modification of its atti- 
tude toward Geimany, but French public and 
parliamentary opinion was opposed to conces- 
sion. The confei'encc was suddenly disrupted 
by a ministerial crisis in France which resulted 
in the displacement of Premier Briand by ex- 
President Poiricar^, an ardent Nationalist and 
implacable enemy of Germany. This change in 
the Flench government presaged a serious rift 
in Entente solidarity and definitely prefigured 
the militaiy occupation of the Ruhi. On tlanu- 
ary 13, the Reparation Commission granted a 
piovisional and partial moratorium to Ger- 
many. On Jan. 28, 1922, Germany offered to 
pay 720,600, 000 gold marks cash annually, dis- 
tributed evenly thioughoiit the year with 
1,4.50,000,000 gold maiks annually in kind. On 
March 21, the Commission decided to accept 
Gei many’s projiosal, although in addition it stipu- 
lated that Germany should institute sweeping 
reforms in her financial administration and pre- 
vent further flight of capital from the country. 

Premier Poincare, whose diplomatic policy di- 
verged widely fiom that of Lloyd George, 
strongly advocated leaving the problem of repara- 
tion to the Reparation Commission, but it soon 
found its way into the agenda of the Supreme 
Council again. On Mar. 11, 1922, the Paris 
Conference requested the Commission to study 
the possibility of a German external loan The 
International Bankers’ Loan Committee, which 
met between May 24 and June 10, found such a 
plan impracticable so long as Germany’s ex- 
ternal obligations were not reduced. Poincard 
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categorically refused to allow the international 
loan to he made contingent upon a new reduc- 
tion of French claims. His A\hole attitude of- 
fended the bankeiSj especially J. P. Morgan of 
New York. Meanwhile, tlie 34-Power plenary 
coiifeience held at (Tlenou (A])iil 10-May 19), 
revealed even iiioie strikingly the grave impasse 
in international reconstruction presented by the 
reparation and Kussian problems (See Rus- 
sia.) Prospects of a llusso-Cerman rapproche- 
ment, signalized by the Treaty of Rapallo 
(April 10), which pioMded for the reehtablisli- 
ment of diplomatic lelations and mutual renun- 
ciation of war claims and financial obligations, 
angered the Allied governments and i€‘cemented 
the Anglo-French Entente temjiorarily, but other- 
wise the delibeiations of six weeks pioved devoid 
of ])raetieal consequences. On July 14, 1922, the 
German government lequested an extended mora- 
torium, and a somewhat i educed leparation pay- 
ment was made undei evident dm ess on July 15. 

The tlnrteeiitli Iriter-Allied Conti luiatum Con- 
ference was convened at l-/ondoii during August, 
1922, to discuss rejiarations and war debts. On 
August 1, the Biitish foieign minister, Balfour, 
issued a note offering to remit all war loans due 
Gieat Britain and to abandon all further rights 
to (Jerman opeiations if leeiprocal action were 
taken by other nations. lie offered to cancel the 
.$12,000,000,000 due Great Biitain, if the United 
States would eniicel the British obligation of 
$5,000,000,000. The Ameiican government re- 
fused to enteitaiii any such proposition (see 
IGNITED Statks), but Great Britain announced 
the intention of collecting in jirincipal and inter- 
est only so riiucli as she would be required to pay 
to the United Stales At the London Conference, 
the British and French premiers weie absolutely 
deadlocked on tlie subject of Geiman repara- 
tions, although Berlin was granted a icspite on 
the August 15 payment and it was agreed that 
heiieefortli the obligation of collection should 
rest on the inrhvidual go\ ei nnieiits. Poincar^ 
favored imposing stringent “piodiictive guaran- 
tees” on (lei many and suggested elaborate 
schemes for the contiul of Cerman lesonices. 
On August 31, a compromise ai laiigeinent was 
devised, granting Germany a conditional respite 
for six months, siinultaneoii&ly, a new agreement 
for deliveiy of lecon struct ion supplies to Fiance 
was negotiated by Hugo Sti lines and Senator de 
Lubei sac. 

With the passage of months, however, the situ- 
ation grew worse and worse. A committee of 
foreign financial experts leported tliat stabiliza- 
tion of the maik was dependent on Gei many’s 
f)wn efforts On Nov. 8, 1922, the German gov- 
ernment requested an indefinite moratorium on 
all payments and a revision of the total to he 
])aid Great Britain, moie keenly desirous of 
stabilizing Germany and restoiing the German 
market, consistently pursued a policy of ojiposing 
French militarism and of advocating the fixation 
of a definite and reasonable sum of reparation. 
Poincar(!’‘ adhered to his policy of no concession 
and luthless coeicion. Belgium was definitely 
allied with France, while Italy, for business 
reasons, supported the British until the Fascist 
coup d'etat produced an Italian dictatorship 
more sympathetically inclined toward French 
strong-arm measures. The autumnal crisis in 
Near Eastern affairs (see Peace Confeeence 
AND Treaties) exacerbated Entente differences. 
The downfall of Italian, German, and British 
cabinets (see Italy, Germany, and Great Brit- 


ain) failed to clarify or ameliorate the situa- 
tion. Another Allied confer ence, attended at 
London ( December 9-1 1 ) by the British, French, 
Belgian, and Italian premiers, accomplislied 
nothing beyond exchange of views. On Dec. 20, 

1922, the Reparation Commission, despite Bri- 
tish opposition, declared Germany in voluntary 
default on 1922 wood deliveries. On Jan. 9, 

1923, similar action was taken in regard to coal 
deliveries, notwithstanding the fact that the 
commission had tacitly acquiesced in slight Ger- 
man undei shipments for months past. The real 
motive appealed to be to lender luoie plausible 
the alleged necessity for the contemplated seiz- 
ure of the Ruhr coal region. Meanwhile, at an 
Allied conference in Paris (Jan, 2-4, 1923) de- 
tailed plans were presented for coping with the 
problems of reparations and international in- 
debtedness. Great Britain affronted Belgium by 
demanding that she surreiidei her priority and 
aroused the indignation of Fiance and Italy by 
lequestiiig them to forfeit certain gold deposits 
which they had maintained (tlieoietieally ) in 
I.iondon as security for Biitisli war ci edits. 
Great Britain and France, although agreeing on 
a reduction of the repaiations total to 50,000,- 
000,000 gold marks and the institution of a 
compi ehensive financial control over Germany, 
were diametrically ojjposed on methods of guar- 
antee. Bonar Law, combating the punitive meas- 
ures proposed by Poincare, declared that their 
execution would not piodiice reparation. The 
Flench, whose piime eonsidei ation was to main- 
tain seeuiity by lendeiing (Jeimany impotent, re- 
fused to agree to any practical piogiamme. 

France and England had i cached the paiting 
of the ways. On Jamiaiy 11, aftei preliminaiy 
warnings, a Franco-Belgian arm} occujned the 
Ruhr Valley, the lieait of industi lal Geiiiiany, 
containing her principal coal and iron deposits, 
her gieatest industnal establishments, and 
7,000,000 inhabitants The legality of tins pio- 
eedure was denied by the Germans and doubted 
by the British, but the Fiencli and Belgians, 
brooking no criticism, announced that they were 
acting under the piovisioiis of Paragraphs 17-18 
of Annex 2 to Part VJII of the Tieaty of Ver- 
sailles, which authorized tlie respective Allied 
governments in case of a voluntaiy default by 
Geiniany to take such measuies as they deemed 
neccssaiy. Although embariasscd fioiii the out- 
set by civil obstruction and i»asbive lesistaiice on 
the part of the .inhabitants, including trade- 
imioniats and industrialists (see Germany), the 
Flench took strong measuies of lejuessioii and 
retaliation, and by Maicli they had an un- 
broken militaiy and customs line stietcliiiig 
from Switzeiland to Belgium and Holland. All 
the iigois of military lule were enacted in tlic 
Ruhr, thousands of Geimans being intimidated, 
incaiceratcd, or exiled, and tlie normal activities 
of industrial life almost completely suspended. 
Fur months the Fieiich and German govern- 
ments lemained obduiatc in theii determination 
not to yield, the British seeking in vain to effect 
a compromise settlement. Giadiially, Geimany, 
seriously crippled by the disruption of her eco- 
nomic system, was forced to lecede from her ex- 
treme attitude. On May 2 and June 9, 1923, she 
outlined a new proposal involving tlie mortgaging 
of her railway system, the offering of guarantees 
on other industries, and the pledging of certain 
import and excise duties to reparation payments. 
Guaranteed annuities, secured by these means, 
and totaling 1,200,000,000 gold marks, were to 
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be paid after July, 1927. The Ruhr was to be 
evacuated and economic connections with Ger- 
many reestablished. Germany also aj^reod to 
submit to determination by an international com- 
mission of her capacity to make further pay- 
ments. On June 8, Poincar6 flatly refused to 
discuss any offer as long as the German resistance 
in the Ruhr continued. He made it perfectly 
clear that France and Belgium intended to re- 
tain control of the Ruhr until Germany paid the 
schedule of reparations fixed in May, 1921. By 
degrees, the French had restored a semblance of 
economic older in the Ruhr region, and partial 
production was resumed. Nevertheless, Great 
Britain remained antagonistic, the United States 
appeared distinctly unsympathetic, Italy failed 
to hack the Ruhr jiolicy vigorously, opposition 
developed in Belgian labor and shijiping circles, 
and j)rotests weie made by Sweden, Holland, 
and Swit7eiland In a note of July 20, 1923, 
the British government, while pronouncing the 
(Jeiinan ]>ioposala unacceptable, suggested that 
they weie at least worthy of consideration, and 
to this end it pro])osed an investigation of the 
repaiations situation bv a committee of im- 
partial expel ts An exchange of notes during the 
summer merely confirmed the Fiench in their 
intiansigent attitude of utilizing only the Rep- 
aration Coniinission as an administiutive or in- 
vestigating body and of retaining the Ruhr until 
full payment \\as made by Clerniany. 

The Fiench note to Great Britain (of July 30) 
desei vcH quotation 

An for an eje, a tooth for a tooth In stiict 
accordunc’e ^\ 1 th the precedoiit established by Germany 
in JH71, tlip Rulir District -vniH be released onl> wheu 
Gerniimy pays The Reich must be brought to such a 
state of distress that it will prc'fer the execution of the 
Treutx of \eisaillcs to the condition created by tho 
oc( uimlion (leiman resistanie must cease untondi- 
tioiiallv, ^^lthout an\ compensation Germany’s ca- 
pacity to ])av cannot be established at all in presence of 
the present (onfusion in her economy Furtheimore, it 
IS absurd to fix it deflniteh, us it is continually chang- 
ing The German Goyernnient will newer reeogni/ie any 
amount as just and reasonable, and, if it does, it will 
deny it on the following day. In 1K71 nobody in the 
world cnied whether France considered tho T'oaty of 
Fiankfcirt just and possible of execution And what 
about the nivestigation of Germany's capacity to pay 
by impartial exiieits* What does im]>nitial mean? 
Who has to sehet the experts’ "Wlint will be their 
relation to tho Reparation Commission ? Even Llovd 
Geoige in .lanunrv, D)21, rejected the recommendation 
of the experts which w'cre assembled at Brussels, and 
declared that he attached no value to them What rs to 
be* done in the Ruhr District after the abandonment of 
passive resistance cannot bo de*cided now , it depends 
entnoly on the attitude of the Reich and the German 
pco]>le 

By September, 1923, Gorman paH«»ive resistance 
in the Ruhr had definitely broken down and sub- 
sequently her industrial magnates w’eie foiced to 
com(‘ to terms with the French. A stries of 
sliort-tiine agreements henceforth regulated Ger- 
man deliveries in kind 

On Oct. 6, 1923, tho Reparation Commission 
announced that up to June 30, 1923, reparation 
payments had totaled 8,213,070,000 gold niaiks, 
of whieh 3,2r)0,000,000 was in nici ehandisc, 

1,900,000,000 in cash, and the remniiidor in the 
form of credits for shippings, cables, Saar Valley 
mines, and ceded teiritories. Of tliis total, 5,- 
494,782,000 gold marks had already been allo- 
cated to Allied recipients; 1,255,339,000 to 
Great Britain, 1,803,907,000 to France, 1,730,126 
to Belgium, 338,021 to Italy, 204,308 to Serbia, 
08,308 to Jafian, and lesser amounts to other 
countries. Germany, however, contended that 
she had paid gold and cash to a value of more 
than 45,000,000,000 gold marks. The most ex- 


haustive nonpartisan study made up to 1924 
would indicate that Germany had paid from 

20.000. 000.000 to 20,000,000,000 gold marks. The 
advancing months of 1923 saw a slightly more 
cooperative attitude on the part of the American 
government. While the United States had main- 
tained continuous unofficial relations with the 
Reparation Commission through “observers,” she 
had consistently refused to be officially repre- 
sented at any international economic conference. 
(See United States.) In October, 1923, in re- 
sponse to British inquiries, the United States 
government expressed the opinion that “compe- 
tent American citizens would be willing to par- 
ticipate in an economic inijuiry . . . through an 
advisory body appointed by the Reparation Com- 
nii.ssion.” France, while emphasizing her con- 
tinued opposition to reduction of the German ob- 
ligation, eventually consented to the inquiry. 
The Repaiatioii Commission voted (Nov. 23, 
1923) to appoint two committees of experts, one 
to inquire into means of balancing the German 
budget and of stabilizing German currency, and 
the other to examine and report on the extent 
and methods of the export of (German capital to 
avoid reparation payments. On December 27, the 
personnel of the committees was announced, the 
first compiisiiig 19 members, ineliiding Charles 
G. Dawes and Owen D. A oung, jirominont Ainor- 
lean financiers and business men, and the second, 
five members including 11. M. Robinson, an 
Ameiican banker. All the experts W'cre men of 
large expenenee in the fields ot public or private 
finance. The fiist eonimittee met at Pans on 
January 14, with Geneial Dawes as its chair- 
man; and the second, on January 21, with 
Reginald McKenna of Groat Biitain as president. 

After three months of exhaustive investigation 
and deliberation, the Dawes Committee made a 
unanimous leport to the Reparation Commission 
on Apr. 9, 1924. In essence, this report pro- 
vided (I) Gel many must meet to the full 
extent of its capacity its exteinal obligations as 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles; (2) the 
payments should be made on a sliding scale 
beginning with 1,000,000,000 gold marks for the 
first yeai , to be iiierea'^ed after four years to 
2.500,b()0,000 gold inaiks annuall\ ; (.3) these 

charges should be defiayod from taxation, the 
railw'ays, and industnal debentures, and a mort- 
gage for this purpose should be placed on the 
industiies of the eountr\ , (1) an index of pros- 
poTity should be devised and utilized, as more 
reliable than an index of e\]»ort statistics in de- 
termining Germanj^’s ability to pay more than 

2.500.000. 000 gold niaiks annually after the first 
five years; (5) a foieign loan of 800,000,000 
gold niaiks should be obtained, so as to satisfy 
tho reqiiii emeiits of the gold leseive and to aid 
in the payment of ininiediato obligations; (0) 
a bank of issue should be eieated to promote 
the stabilization of (German einrency, as a funda- 
mental economic prerequisite; (7) an interna- 
tional oiganization of eontiol should be set up, 
to consist of a trustee for railw'ay and in- 
dustrial bonds, three commissioners of railways, 
the bank, and revenues, and an agent in charge 
of the actual payment of reparations; and (8) 
Franco and Belgium should relinquish economic 
control of the occupied tciiitorics 

The McKenna report (Apr. 5, 1924) estimated 
that 6,750,000,000 gold marks had been exported 
from Germany and pointed out that the total 
foreign money lost thiough investment in Ger- 
man marks equaled the total sum of reparation 
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cash payments made by Germany to date. The 
experts' reports dieted widespread commenda- 
tion in Allied and neutral countries and in Ger- 
many, although some complaint was made that 
the Dawes committee had not been able to fix 
the total of German obligations. The Repara- 
tion Commission on April 11 approved the reports 
as offering a practical basis for rapid solution of 
the repaiation problem, and by the middle of 
April, the several Allied governments, as well as 
Germany, accepted them m principle. The Ger- 
mans announced, liowevcr, that the evacuation of 
the Ruhr was indispensable for Germany's com- 
])lete cooperation. The French, just recovering 
fiom a serious financial ciisis due to the fall of 
the franc (see France ), expressed satisfaction 
with the Dawes plan, though reviving the old 
question of guarantees. 

The situation was somewhat clarified by the 
outcome of the Fianco-German elections of caily 
May. in Germany, parties pledged to acceptance 
of the plan won a maionty in the Reichstag, al- 
though not the two-thirds requiied for the aliena- 
tion of control over the national 1 ail way system 
contemplated by Dawes and his associates. In 
France, Rremier Poincar<5’B bloc national was de- 
feated, and in June the Radical Socialist leader, 
£douard Ilerriot, became Pieinier. He imme- 
diately relaxed the coeicive contiol over the 
Ruhr and permitted the return of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of German exiles. Duiing 
June and eaily July, he cooperated cordially 
with Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor Pieniier of 
Great Rritain, in endeavoring to ensure Entente 
solidarity 111 putting the Dawes Plan into opeia- 
tion. A new Allied confeience on rejiarations, 
the first since January, 1023, was called to meet 
111 Ijoiidoii on July 1(5, 1024. Pieliniinary con- 
vcT Rations between Ilerriot and MacDonald, how- 
ever, while producing coidial personal relations, 
revealed in all their grim significance the time- 
honoied obstacles to a complete and harmonious 
settlement, namely, French insistence on ade- 
quate sanctions and seciiiity and full payment, 
together with opposition to any British attempt 
to suiiersede the Reparation Commission by any 
othei international agency. 

The London Conference lasted from July 16 
to Aug. 16, 1924. Ten countries were repre- 
sented; the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
tlie United States, Belgium, Portugal, Greece, 
Rumania, and Jugosla\ia Among the promi- 
nent peisonages who paiticipated in the deliliera- 
tions weie Piime Minister MacDonald of Great 
Biitain as presiding officer, Premiei ITeiriot of 
France, Premier Tlieuiiis of Belgium, Frank B. 
Kellogg, the Ameiican Ambassador to Great 
Biitain, and later on. Chancellor Marx and For- 
eign Minister Stresemann of the German Reich. 

in its initial stages, the Conference was con- 
fined to the endeavor of the Allied delegations 
to agree on a common programme before negotiat- 
ing with the Germans. Three committees were 
constituted, the first to deal with the matter of 
German defaults in reparation payments and 
the sanctions to be applied in cases of willful 
defaults, the second to piejiare recommendations 
on the restoration of German fiscal and economic 
unity as postulated by the Dawes Committee, 
and the third to perfect arrangements regarding 
the transfer of payments from the receiving 
agency in Berlin to creditor countries. Premier 
Hei riot and his French associates, in compliance 
with pledges previously exacted by ex-Premier 
Poincare not to surrender any Irench rights 


under the Treaty of Versailles or to relinquish 
control of the Ruhr, accepted in principle the 
view that it was unnecessary, if not impossible, 
to define exactly the penalties to be imposed on 
Germany in contingencies such as that which 
preceded the occupation of the Ruhr, and it was 
undoubtedly as a concession to these French 
susceptibilities that on July 19, Committee One 
unanimously agreed that all rights enjoyed by 
nations under the Treaty of Versailles were to 
be preserved intact. At the same time, it was 
further unanimously agreed that investors in 
the proj'ected loan of 800,000,000 gold marks to 
Germany were to be guaranteed a prior lien on 
German resources in event of willful German de- 
fault. The decision as to whether any default 
was willful or not was to rest with the original 
Reparation Commission, but it was obligated to 
consult the now agent general of repaiations. 

A grave crisis immediately developed regard- 
ing the loan formula. This deadlocked proceed- 
ings for a week, severely stiained tlie conference 
atmosphere, and threatened to disrupt negoti- 
ations altogether. The Ameiican and Biitish 
bankeis who w'cre depended on to undeiw'rite the 
loan obj'ected that the poteiital application of 
sanctions by one or more powers, acting not in 
consonance with all the other Allies but separ- 
ately, would si'riously jeopardize the inteiests 
of investois and render the floating of a laige 
loan virtually impossible. Nevei theless, theie 
was a strong resurgence of extreme French na- 
tionalism in the Pans press and political circles 
of opposition, where bitter cntieisni w'as leveled 
at Anglo-American financiers, and there was also 
manifest tension at I^ondon between British 
and Flench delegates. Matters were smoothed 
over by the friendly intervention of the Ameri- 
can representatives. A less unyielding attitude 
was adopted by the naturally conciliatory ITei- 
riot. He and his colleagues busied themselves 
in devising a formula which w'ould safeguard 
vital French interests at the same time tliat it 
would satisfy the demands of the bankers for 
leasoiiable safety for their investments. In re- 
sponse to friendly but film piessuie by MacDon- 
ald, Heiriot decided to defy Pomcari'» and to con- 
sider an eaily evacuation of the Ruhr. Seveial 
ciitical days elapsed before a gradually evolved 
French plan for a special arbitration committee 
to decide on defaults, together with an offer to 
withdraw completely from the Ruhr within two 
yeais, gained ground in the confeience desjnte 
the reluctance of the British. On August 1, the 
deadlock was broken when Committee One ae- 
cepted llerriot's arbitral scheme, and on Au- 
gust 2, full accord was reached by the conference 
on all outstanding points. 

The second phase of the conference opened on 
August 5, when the report as adopted in ]>len- 
ary session was placed in the hands of Marx and 
Stiesemann, the German representatives dis- 
patched to London. The Geiman chancellor 
praised the Dawes Report and expressed the de- 
sire of his government to cai ry out its provisions 
in good faith. He emjihasized Germany's con- 
cern on two points; fiist, the complete economic 
evacuation of the Ruhr; and secondly, the early 
abandonment of French military occupation of 
the region. On August 7, the Germans accepted 
the Allied default arrangement without amend- 
ment. On August 8, Ilerriot left for Pans, 
where at a ministerial council (August 10) he 
secured the approval of his colleagues for his 
actions and an authorization from President 
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Doumergue and Marshal Fofh to settle the Ruhr 
oeciipation solely with regard to leparations^ 
thcieby temporarily subordinating the question 
of security. The French simultaneously de- 
clared in favor of disarmament control over 
(Icrmany by the League of Nations. Mean- 
while, affairs piogressed rapidly at London, 
through a promising spirit of mutual concili- 
ation and cooperation. On August 10, the 
Reparation Commission (sitting at London) and 
the German representatives signed a protocol 
for setting the Dawes Report in operation, and 
on August 16, a general protocol with four an- 
nexes was adopted incorporating this and all 
oth(‘r agi cements of the coiifeienee. 

Briefly, the agreements were as follows: 
Geimany was to promulgate and enfoice the 
laws requiied to carry out the Dawes Report, 
especially those provisions relating to the bank, 
iailwa\s, and industrial debentures, and to ap- 
])ly ceitain provisions regarding the control of 
the revenues assigned as se<*urity for the annu- 
ities. The Reparation Commission on its ]»ait 
undertook to help execute the recomniendations 
of the Dawes Report, especially in llie way of 
facilitating the projected loan and making an 
accounting of necessary adjustments. Disagree- 
nicnts between the (Terman go\einriient and the 
Rejiaiation Commission as to the intei pretation 
of tins agreement and of the German legisla- 
tion involved were to be resolved by a siiecial 
committee of thiee arbitrators appointed one 
each by the commission and the goveinment 
and a thud, an Amencan, as presiding oHicer, 
to be appointed by joint action, or, failing agree- 
ment, by the Rresident of the rermaiieiit Couit 
of International dustice. Geimany further 
agieed to facilitate in all ways jiossilde the mak- 
ing of deliveries contemplated under either the 
Tieaty of Veisailles or the Dawes Report, the 
])rogianime of such deliveries, in case of non- 
agi cement either between inciribers of the Repa- 
lation Commission or between the Re]>a ration 
Commission acting unanimously and the Ger- 
man government, was to be determined bv a com- 
mittee of three inde])eiident and impaitial arbi- 
latois, whose chairman should be an Amencan 
citiisen. A mixed committee of Allied and Ger- 
man repiesentativcs W’as to deteirnine proceduie 
for deli\eiies in kind. Diffeiences in o])inion 
between the German government and the Trans- 
fer Committee contemplated under the Daw^es 
Report were to be settled by refeience to an ar- 
bitiator chosen by the President of the Court 
of Intel national Justice. Pio\isioii was made 
for dealing with “concerted financial mameii- 
Mcs.” Technical improvements in reparations 
piocecdings might be made through submission 
of any disputed points to an impartial arbitial 
commitU'e. The Allied governments engaged 
with Geimany to assist in the speedy restoration 
of a large measure of Germany's fiscal and c»co- 
nomic unity. The French were to evacuate the 
Ruhr completely within one year. Furthermore, 
“in Older to bring about mutual conciliation and 
in Older to wipe out the past to the utmost 
extent possible,” the Allied governments and the 
Gel man government excha«ged reciprocal assui- 
ances of general amnesty for nationals having 
committed political offenses in the occupied ter- 
ritory since Jan. 11, 1023. Such modifications 
in Annex 11 of the Treaty of Versailles as weie 
made necessary by the Daw’es Repoit and the 
London Compact were specifically sanctioned by 
an iiiter-Allied agreement constituting Annex 


IV of the London Protocol. The Allied govern- 
ments agreed to safeguard specific securities 
pledged to the service of the 800,000,000-gold- 
maik loan and gi anted invest ois a prior claim 
on any resources of Germany, subject to a gen- 
eral chaige in favor of the loan 

The Gciinan Government immediately sum- 
moned the Reichstag in special session and on 
August 20, the requisite laws for the execution 
of the Dawes Plan weie enacted. As these laws 
not only imposed heavy financial burdens upon 
the German jieople in accordance with rep- 
aiatioii requirements but also introduced foreign 
codjieration in the management of important 
branches of German economic activity, their 
jiassage W'as naturally preceded by a severe politi- 
cal contest, but the Government carried its 
entile programme, even securing the requisite 
two-thiids majority (314-127) necessary to 
alter the constitution of the Reich so as to 
autlioiize the coiivm sioii of the state-owned and 
operated lailw^ays into a private company. 
Meanwhile, the Fieiich Parliament had sustained 
Hell lot's jioiicy in wweral decisive votes of con- 
fidence. In accoi dance wdtli iiromises made to 
the German plenipotentiary at Ixmdon (August 
IG), the French and llolgian governments 
oideied the military evacuation of the zone of 
Doitmiind and the territories outside of that of 
the Ruhr occujiied since Nov. 15, 1023 The 
Biitish goveinment warmly urged an eaily 
evacuation of the Ruhi. On August 30 took 
place the actual signing of the Conference agree- 
ment at London. 

The London Conference was undoubtedly a 
success. It was made so by the partial super- 
v'cntion of economic lealities hitherto obfuscated 
by political vagaries and exti avaganccs, and it 
was also heljied bv the astute but frank diplo- 
macy of the liberal-minded piemiers, MacDonald 
and Herriot, by the friendly counsel of Ameri- 
can representatives and by a cooperative atti- 
tude on the pait of the German delegates. The 
vital issue of secuiity for France, temporarily 
subordinated at London, w’as to receive atten- 
tion at the ensuing September meeting of the 
Ixnigue of Nations Assembly See Le^/vque of 
Nations. The question of intei -Allied debts, so 
iiiextiicably intei twined with the reparation 
piobleni both historically and in actual fact, had 
i)een infiexibly debarred from discussion at the 
conleience anil was destined to cause consider- 
able trouble in the year to come. Sec below. 

On Sei)t. 1, 1024, the Dawes Plan was put into 
opeiation For the tiansition jieiiod, the office 
of Agent General for Repaiation Payments was 
assumed by Ov\en D. Young v\ho w’as then suc- 
ceeded on October 31 by Seymour Parker Gil- 
beit, former Assistant Secietaiy of the Treasury 
in the ITnited States. In (Jeimany, the Reichs- 
bank and the railway u'gime were definitely re- 
constituted, certificates for the Railroad and 
Industrial Bonds had been deposited with the 
Trustees. The French and Belgian governments 
relaxed their grip upon the economic and admin- 
istrative life of the Ruhr and German control 
w^as re<*stablihlied. Negotiations between the 
(German Chancellor Luther and Dr Schacht, 
President of the Reichsbank, on the one hand 
and the Bank of England and J. 1'. ^lorgan & Co. 
on behalf of the lender, culminated in a loan agree- 
ment signed October 10. The terms were 7 per 
cent interest, issue price 02; repayment Oct. 15, 
1049, by means of a sinking fund — in America at 
105 per cent, in other countries at par. The loan 
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was underwritten by the bank at 87 per cent in 
America and 87 pei cent in Euiope. America 
was to subscribe $110,000,000, Great Britain £12,- 
000,000; Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, Fiance, 
Belj^ium, and Italy smaller amounts. The bal- 
ance of £300,000 necessary to lound the net 
pioceeds up to 800,000,000 gold marks was 
raised in Germany tliiough the Reichsbank. 
The Reparation Commission granted the service 
(i.e., inteiest and amortization payments) of 
the loan an absolute fiist chaige on all payments 
under the Dawes Plan or any other assets or 
revenues of Germany subject to an Allied lien. 
The German Goveinment lecogiiized the service 
of the loan as a direct and unconditional obli- 
gation of the Reich. The issue of the loan took 
place in New Yoik and Tvondon Oct. 14, 1924, 
and was a brilliant success. 

On Octobei 10, in conformity with the London 
Agreement, the Reparation Commission ap- 
pointed Thomas N. Perkins of Boston its Amei- 
ican nieniber for the execution of the Dawes 
Plan. (Perkins resigned Ajir. 17, 1926, and was 
succeeded by Walter P. Cooke.) Other officials, 
in addition to S. Paiker Gilbert as iiermanent 
agent general for leparation payment, included 
G. W. Biuins (Dutch) as cominissioner of the 
Reichsbank, Gaston I-K?vcrve (French) as com- 
missioner of the Railways; Sii Andiew Mc- 
Fadyean (British) as commissioner of Con- 
trolled Revenues; L^on Delacroix (Belgian) as 
trustee for the Gerniaii Railway bonds, and 
Bernadino Nogara (Italian) ns tiustee for the 
industrial debentures. The Transfei Committee 
embiaced, besides the agent general as chair- 
man, another American, and French, Biitish, 
Italian, and Belgian members The Repaiation 
Commission’s function and activities being thus 
largely restricted, a drastic reduction of its staff 
took jilace in the course of a few months A 
special committee of four German and four Al- 
lied inembois provided for in the London Agiee- 
ment to adopt an orderly procedure legaiding 
all deliveries in kind, met in Paris on Nov 0, 
1924, and after exhaustive labor reported a plan 
for a simple and expeditious system to the Rep- 
aration Commission, Mai 9, 1925, which with 
some amendments was accepted and put into 
operation on May 1, 1925. The Transfei Com- 
mittee likewise took steps to gain juiisdiction 
over certain arbitrary 26 per cent levies on im- 
ports from Germany which Gieat Britain and 
France were collecting under theii owm national 
laws (Reparation Recovery Acts). 

Meanwhile (Oct. 27, 1924), the financial ex- 
perts of the Allied goveinmeiits and of the 
United States met in Pans to resume, after a 
long interval, the discussion of the distribution 
among themselves of the Geimaii lejiaration 
jiayments. The United States presented a de- 
mand to be indemnified for its war claims as 
recognized under the Germari-Arnei ican Treaty 
of Berlin Aug. 25, 1921, and for its Ariiiy-oi- 
Occupation costs out of the annuities under the 
Dawes Plan. Moreover, the reparation ac- 
counts prior to Sept. 1, 1924, w'ere in a state of 
confusion owing to the Franco-Belgian practices 
during the Ruhr Occupation. After wet*ka of 
work, the experts were unable to arrive at any 
definite arrangement, consequently a conference 
of Allied Ministers, of France, and of Frank 
Kellogg, American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
began in Paris Jan. 6, 1925. After compromis- 
ing their confiictiiig interests and claims, they 
reached an understanding (Japuary 14) known 


as tlie Financial Agreement of Paris. France 
and Belgium submitted the following account for 
the period Jan. 11, 1923-Sept. 1, 1924: Income: 
Fines and requisitions 45,500,000 gold marks; 
deliveries in kind 446,400,000 gold marks; cash 
receipts from coal tax, customs duties, railway 
revenue, forests, passports, etc. 490,000.000 gold 
marks, from which were to be deducted expenses 
of political administration, industrial operation, 
and military maintenance to the amount of 184,- 
000,000 gold marks, leaving a net income from 
cash receipts of 306,000,000 gold marks. The 
conference, however, after stipulating that de- 
liveries in kind and cash receipts were to be 
accounted for separately (the Repaiation Com- 
mission on Dec. 18, 1925, fixed the value of de- 
liveries in kind at 469,868,000 gold marks and 
the cash rcccijits at 423,362,000), provided that 
military ex])ense8 in the Ruhr were to be de- 
ducted fiom the value of deliveries in kind only 
to the extent that they exceeded the normal cost 
of the maintenance of troops in garrisons at 
home. The net amount of deliveries in kind 
then remaining was to be charged to the repara- 
tion account of the recipient countries. From 
cash receipts should be deducted only the civil 
cost of collection and administiation and the cost 
of the operation of industrial entcrpiises. Of the 
balance, everything beyond a sum of about $14,- 
750,000 already set aside for American expenses 
of occupation was to be transfened to Belgium 
on account of hei juiority. 

The (toimaii annuities on the Dawes Plan as 
from Scjit. 1, 1924, should be allocated on the 
following basis ( 0 ) Prior Claims — ■(!) service 
of repaiation loan, about 93,000,000 gold marks 
per annum (2) expenses of the Reparation Com- 
mission and the new administration, 9,250,000 
the first year, but not in excess of 7,500,000 
thereafter; (3) Inter- Allied Rhineland Commis- 
sion exjienditures, 10,000,000 and Military Con- 
trol Commission, 8,000,000 foi first year — sub- 
sequent allowances to be fixed later; (4) 
payment of 55,000,000 gold maiks annually to 
the United States beginning Sept. 1, 1926, for 
amounts in arrears of the cost of her Army of Oc- 
cupation, superseding the so-called Wadsworth 
Agieenient of May 25, 1923; (5) special appro- 
priation gradually inci easing from 15,000,000 
to 30,000,000 gold maiks for an ears of occu- 
] ration costs incurred by France and 'Great 
Britain before May 1, 1921; and (6) for curient 
costs of occupation in first-year advance pay- 
ment in lump sums of 110,000,000 gold marks 
to France, and 25,000,000 each to Belgium and 
Great Biitain, any excess cost to be borne by 
each Power out of its share of the annuity. 

Foi later yeais, a new settlement was to be 
made ])i lor to Sept. 1, 1925. The balance of the 
German annuity should then be a])plied to the 
payment of* (b) Other claims — (1) 5 per cent 
to the jiaymeiit of the Belgian war debt, of 
which, provisionally, France should receive 46 

I ier cent, Great Britain 42 per cent, and Belgium 
lerself 12 per cent on account of her debt to 
Ameiica; (2) for restitution, 1 per cent of the 
total during the first four years, in subsequent 
years, 1 jier cent of the first billion gold marks 
after deducting preferred claims and 2 per cent 
of the balance of the annuity; (3) Belgian 
priority, the exact remaining amount to be as- 
certained by the Rejiaration Commission. 
Regardless of that, however, Belgium should 
receive her share of 8 per cent during the first 
year, the same percentage monthly during the 
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second year until the priority should be com- 
pletely iiquidatod; thereafter or at latest from 
Sept. 1, 1920, a reduced percentage of 4.6 per 
cent, the other 3^ per cent to go to France and 
Great Britain in the proportion of 62 to 22; 
(4) after deducting priorities, a share of 2.25 
per cent to the United States subject to a maxi- 
mum limitation of 45,000,000 gold marks per 
annum with a similar percentage in the distri- 
bution and joint realization of all securities is- 
sued under the Dawes Plan; (5) otherwise, the 
Spa percentages remained unchanged, viz., — 52 
per cent for France, 22 per cent lor Gteat Biitain, 
10 per cent for Italy, and 5 per cent for 
Serbia, etc. 

Greece was accoided 0.4 j)or cent of payments 
by Germany and of the fiist half of payments 
by Austiia, Hiingaiy, and Bulgaiia, and 25 per 
cent of the second half of ])ayments by Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaiia — Uumania was given 1.1 
per cent of (Jeiman payments and of the first 
half of Austrian, Hungarian, and Bulgaiian 
payments and 20 per cent of the second half of 
the latter. In adiliiion, theu* A^eie complicated 
miscellaneous inovisions which need not be 
mentioned here Since the United States par- 
ticipated ofiicially in tlie ai 1 angc'ment, Euiopean 
diplomats and publicists expressed satisfaction 
at her reentiy into Allied negotiations regard- 
ing Geiman affairs and spoke glibly of Amer- 
ica’s adhesion as ‘‘an insurance jiolicy on the 
payment of ie[)uiatioiis ” 

The Coolidge Administration, however, in 
defending itself against attacks by isolationist 
Bimators and editois, steadily insisted that the 
United States remained as free fiom Euiopean 
entanglements as she ^vas befoie Public opin- 
ion, novel tlieless, was divided on that point. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
Dawes Plan gave Geimanv, Europe, and the 
world a much-needed respite fiom contioveisy 
o\ei leparutions during the jieriod of 1924-1929. 
Political and dijilomatic attention sliilted in 
considerable measure to other subiects — ^to the 
cognate and not less vexatious juoldem of inter- 
Allied indebtedness, to (tbeoi etically ) domestic 
questions of stabilizing currencies and balancing 
budgets (see Euance; Italy; Gueat Britain, 
etc ), and to the gieat central issue of arbitra- 
tion, secuiit>, and disarmament (see League of 
Nations ; United States, etc ) . Allied nations, 
creditois of Germany, felt the shoe on the other 
foot in adjusting their enormous obligations to 
the United States government and much ill-will 
and resentment were engendered. Nevertheless, 
following the lead of Great Britain, which had 
signed a debt settlement agi cement with the 
United States on June 19, 1923, the other coun- 
tries were brought by inexorable circumstances 
to the same course of action, viz., Finland 
May 1, 1923; Hungary, Apr. 25, 1924; Lithuania, 
Sept. 22, 1924; Poland, Nov. 14, 1924; Belgium, 
Aug. 18, 1925; Latvia, Sept. 24, 1925; Czecho- 
slovakia, Oct. 13, 1925; Estonia, Oct. 28, 1925; 
Kiimania, Dec. 4, 1925; Italy, Nov. 14, 1925; 
France, Apr. 29, 1920 (not ratified by French 
Parliament until July 20, 1929) ; Jugoslavia, 
May 3, 1920, etc. 

All of these agreements, though providing 
for nominal rejiayment of principal in full, ar- 
ranged for appreciable reductions in the rate of 
interest, thus having the effect of partial can- 
cellations, varying from 19.3 per cent in the 
case of Finland, and 19.7 in the case of Great 
Britain, to 52.8 per cent for France, 53.5 per 


cent for Belgium, 09.7 per cent for Jugoslavia, 
and, highest of all, 75.4 per cent for Italy. 
Great Britain, however, though a debtor to the 
United States, was a creditor to other countries 
yet pledged by the Balfour note of Aug. 1, 
1922, to collect no moie fiom Germany and the 
Allies than should be necessary to meet the 
obligations to the United States. She nego- 
tiated settlements as follows with Soviet Rus- 
sia initiated Aug 8, 1924, but never ratified; 
with Italy, Jan 27, 1920, with France, July 12, 
1926. The British-Italian agreement in effect 
wrote olf all interest obligations together with 
27 per cent of the piiiicipal. The Franco- 
British arrangement provided for repayment of 
the entire ])iiiicipal and funded accrued interest, 
but lednced the inteiest rate to less than 1 per 
cent, thus in effect cancelling a substantial poi- 
tion of the Fiencli obligation. 

Fiance was.particulai ly unlucky, however, in 
that she was*tbe greatest sufferer from Soviet 
Russia’s debt repudiation policy (see Russia), 
since her holdings of tlie Russian pie w’ar debt bad 
aggregated no less than two-thirds of the total, 
with leaser amounts due to Gieat Biitain, Gei- 
many, Belgium, and the United States. During 
the World War, Russia had doubled her foreign 
indebtedness, bon ow ing 5,375,000,000 rubles 
from Great Britain, 1,492.000 from France, and 
553,000,000 from the United States. The Soviet 
government’s inability and unwillingness to 
shoulder these debts coupled wuth its eageineas 
to secuie additional credits fiom abioad con- 
ditioned, almost as much as communist piojia- 
ganda, Russia’s entile diplomatic relations with 
the great capitalistic states of the world. After 
all, ncaily seven billion dollais, exclusive of un- 
paid inteiest, was a prodigious sum 

The most amazing aspect of the whole situa- 
tion was the consistent policy of the United 
States goveinment in refusing olficially to lecog- 
nize or acknowdedge in any sba]»e or fashion 
that any connection wliatevei subsisted between 
the lejiaration pioblem and the problem of inter- 
Allied indebtedness, though the basic principle 
of capacity to pay was geneially applied by the 
Washington authorities, as has been demon- 
stiated above. Since in the last analysis no 
effective payments could be made either by 
Geimany on reparations account or by other 
countries on debt -settlement account excejit by 
developing an excess of expoits over imports, the 
high-taiiff system of the United States and to 
a corielative extent of othei countiies (in tlicir 
creditor cajiacity) was an important factor. 
This situation resulted 111 the promulgation 
(Oct. 20, 1926) of a manifesto signed by leading 
bankers and industiialists of 16 countries in- 
cluding the United States (eg, J. P. Morgan) 
appealing to the nations of Europe to tear dowm 
the barriers created by tariffs, special licenses, 
prohibitions, and otlici comineice to fiow in its 
natural channel unimpeded. But needless to 
say, these and other jdeas had no effect on the 
Republican Administration of the United Stati's 
Rcv'eiting to tlie Davu^s Plan, it is necessary 
to comprehend that although on the surface it 
worked satisfactorily during the first five years 
of its operation, certain factors rendered it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether continued smooth run- 
ning could be ex])ected. In the first place, the 
German budget did not begin to feel the full 
strain until the reparation year commencing 
Sept. 1, 1928. The following table shows the 
development of sources of reparation payments 
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up to the normal annuity, as provided in the 
Dawes Plan and London Agreement: 


First year, 1925-1926 Million gold marks 

Prom railways 200 

From reparation loan 800 


1,000 

Second year, 1925—1926 

From railways 595 

From tranbport tax 250 

From industries 125 

Prom sale of preferred shares in rail- 
way company 250 


Third year, 1926-1927 

Prom railways 550 

From transport tax 290 

Prom industries 250 

From ordinary budget resources 110 


1,200 

Fourth year, 1927-1928 

From railways 660 

From trans])ort tax * 290 

From industries HOO 

Prom ordinary budget resources 500 


Fifth year, 1928-1929 [normal annuity thereafter] 
From railways 600 

From tranbport tax 290 

From industries .'100 

From ordinary budget resources 1,250 


2.500 

The payments during the third and fourth 
year were originally subject to contingent addi- 
tion or reduction not exceeding 250,000,000 gold 
marks, depending ujion the total yield of the 
assigned customs and taxes, but this was 
changed by an agreement (Sept. 8, 1020) be- 
tween the (lerman government and the Repar- 
ation Commission whereby a single definitive 
payment of 300,000,000 gold maiks was to be 
made in installments after Aug 31, 1927, thus 
increasing the annuitv of the third reparation 
year (1920-1027) to ’1,500,000,000 gold marks. 

Germany punctually met all her obligations 
under the Dawes Plan and owing to the large 
percentage of payment made thiough deliveries 
in kind and the hh'a neo-British import levies no 
considerable transfer of cash had to be made as 
between Germany and other countries On Dec. 
13, 1025, S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General foV 
Reparation Payments, issued a voluminous re- 
port covering the first year of opeiation (Sept. 1, 
1924-Aug. 31, 1925) under the new ri^ginie. 
Though recognizing that many difiieulties re- 
mained to be overcome, Gilbert spoke optimisti- 
cally of the maintenance of a halancecl budget 
and a stable currency in Germany and of the 
restoration of German economy to' a productive 
state. Payments and deliveries were moving 
regularly to the creditor powers, and the whole 
administration of the plan had gone forward on 
the basis of mutual faith and confidence. The 
A^ent General’s report to the Reparation Com- 
mission for the second year (1925-1920) was 
dated Nov 30, 1920 (published December 5). 
Germany met nearly 64 per cent of her obli- 
gations by means of deliveries of material — one- 
third of which consisted of coal, coke, and lignite. 
With the smooth functioning of the plan, stated 
Gilbert, had occurred a notable change in the 
attitude regarding it- the German Nationalists 
who had opposed its adoption no longer indulg- 
ing in the stinging criticism of it which was 
characteristic of the first year Nevertheless, 
further progress depended upon unpredictable 
factors — not least upon developments external to 
Germany. 


On October 20, 1927, Agent General Gilbert 
presented to the German government a memo- 
randum (published November 6) in which ho 
courteously but pointedly criticized certain 
features of Germany’s financial policy. He 
charged that the German authorities instead of 
economizing were “developing and executing 
constantly enlarging programmes of expendi- 
tures and of borrowings,” which not only jeopar- 
dized the fulfillment of the Dawes Plan but the 
whole economic structure of the Reich. S|)ecifi- 
cally, his main criticisms were. (1) Overloading 
and unbalancing the budgets with such items 
as pensions and increased salaries for govern- 
ment officials, compensation by German citizens 
whose property had been expropriated by foreign 
countries during the World War, and enlarged ed- 
ucational expenditures. (2) Increasing grants- 
iii-aid made by the Federal treasury to the 
sepal ate states and cities which had uncon- 
trolled expenditures. (3) Undue expansion of 
credit by the Reichsbank loading to increasing 
costs of production and an excessive inflow of 
imports. (4) The adoption of financial meas- 
ures tending to increase the cost of production 
and the cost of living. The German govern- 
ment replied in good temper asserting its in- 
tention of developing the productive resources 
of the Reich to full capacity, decrying any fear 
of an industrial or financial crisis, and defend- 
ing itself in other respects. Nevertheless, the 
Gilbeit memorandum, which was warmly en- 
dorsed by Di. Seliacht, iiresident of the Reichs- 
bank, dealt a devastating blow to the prestige 
of the Marx cabinet. See Germany. 

The truth was that Gilbert was profoundly 
alarmed by the mounting volume of Germany’s 
foreign loans. In all, between Sept. 1, 1924, and 
Aug 1, 1927, Geiiiiany borrowed from abroad 
some $1,172,075,000 including loans to the Reich, 
to the states, to municipalities, public utility 
companies, piivate firms, and cliiireh organi- 
zations. Conseivative estimates assigned fully 
70 per cent of this total to American investments. 
In other words, Germany’s borrowings from 
abroad during thiee years’ operation of the 
Dawes Vlan exceeded bei reparation payments to 
the Allies by approximately $242,675,000. Dr. 
Schacht had already inaugurated a vigorous 
campaign to cheek the enormous inflow of 
foreign credits. Germany’s international trade 
balance continued to be legularly adverse (eg., 
about $1,000,000,000 for the year 1927). 

In his third annual report to the Reparation 
Commission (published Dee 16, 1927), Mr. 
Gilbert took occasion to leiteraie his previous 
remonstrance legaiding Germany’s administra- 
tion of her finances. Though milder in tone than 
his previous memoiandum, it nevertheless sternly 
insisted that the Reich retrench its expenditures 
and reform its financial arrangements with the 
federated states Germany, he stated, had 
loyally fulfilled her obligations under the Dawes 
Plan — pacing in cash or iii kind the annuity of 
1,500,000,000 gold marks. Two features of the 
report attracted world-wide attention. In the 
first place, the Agent General flatly denied the 
thesis advanced by certain American bankers that 
foreign loans for German private enterprises 
took precedence over reparation payments. 
Secondly, he intimated that the Dawes Plan was 
not conceived as final, but was intended only 
to operate over a period sufficient to restore con- 
fidence. “For,” said he in conclusion, “as time 
goes on and practical experience accumulates, 
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it becomes always clearer that neither the rep- 
aration problem nor the other problems depend- 
in^j upon it will be finally solved until 
(Germany has been given a definite task to per- 
form on her own responsibility, without foreign 
supervision and without transfer protection.” 
This, he asserted, was the principal lesson to 
be drawn from the three years’ experience, and it 
should be constantly in the minds of all con- 
cerned as the execution of the plan continued to 
unfold. Many circles, including the French, in- 
terpreted these latter observations to mean that 
the Agent General regarded the review and re- 
vision of the whole reparation problem by inter- 
national experts as essential as soon as the 
operation of the Dawes Plan should have been 
sufficiently tested to provide the necessary data 
During the summer of 1928 a truly remark- 
able change came over Premier Poincar6. 
Whether his long struggle for the financial salva- 
tion of France had acquainted his legalistic 
mind with the inexorable operation of economic 
forces 01 whether he was influenced by the more 
liberal views of his eminent colleagues, Briand 
and Herriot, it is difficult to say, but at any 
rate, he was ap])arently converted from his 
former intiansigent attitude of demanding the 
last sou to the project of commercial i/ing the 
Ceiman rejiaration obligations Meanwhile, Ger- 
many began to jness for the adiustment of the 
Rhineland and Saar Basin issues Di Mueller, 
the new CJhaneellor, in his declaration of jiolicy 
(July 3) to the recently elected Reichstag 
stiessed Clei many’s desiie for friendly under- 
standing with foieign nations, her loyalty to 
the Ijcagiie of Nations, and her intention ener- 
getically to demand effective disarmament 

Referiing to repaiation, he praised the smooth 
woiking of the I)awes Plan, but asserted that 
conditions weie ripe for a final settlement of 
the jiroblem as foieseeii by the experts Ger- 
many stood ready to cooperate in every way. 
De^ eloping discussion legarding the Rhineland 
question led to a special confeience at Geneva, 
Sejit 1 1, 1928, attended by Chancelloi Mueller 
of (Jerniany, Lord Cuslieiidun of Great Biitain, 
Foreign Ministers Briand of France, Hymans of 
Belgium, Scialoja of Italy, and a Japanese rep- 
resentative, to woik out pieliniinary plana. On 
Se])tember 10, an official communique announced 
that the conference had detei mined on * ( 1 ) the 
opening of official negotiations relating to the 
request put forwaid by the German Chancellor 
regarding the early evacuation of the Rhineland; 
(2) the necessity for a complete and definite 
settlement of the re])aration pioblem, and for 
the constitution foi this purpose of a committee 
of financial expeits to be nominated by the six 
governments; and (3) the acceptance of the 
principle of the constitution of a committee of 
verification and cancellation. The composition, 
mode of operation, object and duration of the 
committee, to form the subject of negotiations 
between the governments concerned. 

At last, the intolerable situation caused by 
the failure to determine the extent of Germany’s 
obligations was recognized by the Allies. The 
palliative of the Dawes Plan had to be re- 
placed by a sounder arrangement. France, for 
example, was hesitant to commit herself to 
ratification of her debt agreement with the 
United States (see above), because of her fear 
that the Dawes Plan might break down and 
German payments cease. Some $400,000,000 
worth of war supplies purchased from America 


after the War had to be paid for by Aug. 1, 
1929, if the Mellon-B6renger pact (which pro- 
vided for funding them with France’s other 
indebtedness ) should not be accepted by the 
French government. Britain stood square on 
the principle of the Balfour note of Aug. 1, 1922 
(see above). The United States maintained its 
attitude of official unconcern, but its sanction 
would have to be sought should any plan be 
adopted for commercializing the industrial and 
railroad bonds of the Dawes rc^gime, because the 
cooperation of Wall Street would be imperative. 

During October, there was much hurrying to 
and from Europe of prominent leaders of inter- 
national finance. On October 14, S. P. Gilbert, 
the Agent General for reparations jiayments, 
was in London discussing the situation with 
Prime Minister Baldwin, certain British finan- 
ciers, and J. P. Morgan. Five days later, Win- 
ston Churchhill, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr. Gilbert met Premier Poinear6 
in Paris and subsequently held conferences with 
M. Moreau, Governor of the Bank of France, 
Sir William Tyriell, the British Ambassador, 
and J. P. Morgan On October 23, Gilbert was 
in Brussels lunching with Premier .laspar and 
exchanging views with Foreign Minister Hymans 
and Finance Minister Houtart. On October 25, 
the Agent General was in Berlin conferring with* 
Chancellor Mueller, Finance Ministei ITilferding, 
Herr Cuitius, the Minister of Commerce, and 
Di. Schacht, president of the Reiehsbank. 

On October 27, the German government took 
the initiative, formally proposing through the 
ambassadors in Paris, London, Rome, Brussels, 
and Tokio the formation of the committee of 
independent exjierts envisaged by the Geneva 
Resolution of September 10 Foi obvious lea- 
sons, no invitation was extended to the Ameriean 
government, though the participation of Amei- 
ican experts was contemplated. From this time 
until the final appointment of the experts in 
January, the vaiious govei ninents sjiaiied for 
advantage, each trying to strengthen its own 
jiosition. France, standing on the legality of 
the London Agi cement of 1921 with its $33,- 
000,000,000 obligations, interpreted the DaNves 
Plan as a moiatoriuin and alleged that, siiu‘e 
Germany was even more deeply involved, she 
had no right to request Fiench evacuation of the 
Rhineland. Geiinany, on the other hand, regaid- 
ing the London Settlement as political rather 
than economic in origin, aigued that the Dawes 
Plan had supeiseded it, and since Geimany had 
faithfully lived up to her obligations under this 
i^gime, she had the light to demand French 
withdiawal fioni the Rhineland. Germany, how- 
evei, had been able to meet the ruinous burden of 
Dawes payments only by continued borrowing 
from abroad and since fuither credit might not 
be available, she v\a8 anxious for a settlement, 
but unwilling to surieiider the protection of the 
Dawes transfer system except for a price. 

Early in November, 1928, Great Britain served 
notice on Fiance, Belgium, and Italy that she 
expected preferential treatment with respect to 
German payments to make up the dilFerence 
betwi»en what she had paid America ($198,000,- 
000) and what she had received from Germany 
and the three Allied States ($83,000,000). The 
French challenged Britain’s claim, saying that 
her seizure of German property during the War 
was greater than the deficit she now alleged. 
The British withdrew from their position. In 
December, Stresemann returned from the League 
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of Nations Council session at Lugano with as- 
surances that as soon as the expert should have 
presented their report, the second zone of oc- 
cupation on the Rliine would be evacuated, and 
that troops would be withdrawn from the third 
and last zone progressively with the commer- 
cialization of German reparations. 

Substantial aceoid likewise was achieved as 
to points of procedure to be followed by the 
experts at their meeting and an agreement was 
leached to restrain the excessive flow of ultra- 
nationalistic domestic oratory that always had 
constituted such an impediment to successful 
negotiations. As if to create optimism regard- 
ing the hazardous and adventurous task of com- 
mercializing the German debt, Agent General 
Gilbert published (Dee. 28, 1928) his fourth 
annual repoit on the Dawes Plan stating that 
it had continued to operate successfully, that 
Germany had made all of her payments loyally 
and punctually and that the transfer system 
was in smooth running order. 

Immediately thereaftei, Mr. Gilbert visited the 
United States, presumably to help guide the 
selection and instiuetion of American expeits, 
who then held extended confeiences with Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretaries Kellogg and Mellon 
In the preliminary ariangements, (jcimany had 
insisted, 111 opposition to the French, that the del- 
egates should not be bound by instructions fiom 
their respective governments France gave way 
and it was solemnly announced that no instruc- 
tions would be given Nevertheless, in all of the 
count nes involved, the governments stated both 
elaborately and definitely what their demands 
were to be. Each of the five Allied countries 
officially participating — ^namely, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Fiance, Italy, and Japan — nominated 
two experts for appointment by the Reparation 
Commission; the German government appointed 
two expeits; and the American experts weie nom- 
inally appointed by the Reparation Commission 
conjointly with the Gorman goveiimieni but were 
really designated with the unofficial appioval of 
the Ignited States government Each of the ex- 
perts was empowered to appoint an alternate 

The membership of the committee embiaccd, 

(a) Belgian experts — M fimile Francqui, M. Camille 
Quit, alternates, Baion Teilmden, M H Fabii. 

(b) French exjiorts — M . £-mile Moreau, M Jean 
Parmentier, alternates — M C Moret, M Edgar -Allix 

(c) German experts — Dr Hjalmar Schacht, Dr. A. 
Vogler, altei nates — Dr 8 Melchior, Dr L. Kastl 

(d) British experts — Sir Josiah Stamp, Loid Revel- 
stoke, alternates — Sir Charles Addis, Sir Basil 
Blackett 

(e) Italian experts — Di. Alberta Pirelli, M. Fulvio 
Suvith , alternates— -M Giuseppe Bianchini, M, Bruno 
Dolcetta 

(f) Japanese experts — Kengo Mon, Takashi Aoki , 
alternates — Saburo Sonoda Yasumune Matsui 

(g) American expeits — 0^^en D Young, J. P. Mor- 
gan , alternates — Thomas N. Perkins, T W Lamont 

On Febiuaiy 9, the experts met at the Bank of 
France to discuss matters of organization and 
piocedure. Two days later, the fiist regulai ses- 
sion was held at the Hotel George V, and Owen 
D. Young (the leal author of the Dawes Report) 
was unanimously chosen chairman. Five other 
experts also had served in the Dawes Committee 
of 1924. The committee stayed in almost con- 
tinuous session over a period of some 17 weeks. 
Subcommittees were set up as required for 
the study of particular questions and met fre- 
quently in the inteivals between plenaiy ses- 
sions. On the whole, there was real negotiation. 
The German delegates were treated with defer- 
ence rather than hostility and good feeling gen- 


erally prevailed. Nevertheless, a serious diver- 
gence of interest and viewpoint between Germany 
and the creditor nations produced periodical 
and prolonged deadlocks in the deliberations. 
Frequently, it seemed as though the committee 
would have to adjourn and report failure. Only 
the patience, resourcefulness, and diplomacy of 
Chairman Young served to prevent a disruption 
of the conference. The outcome represented real 
sacrifice on each side. 

The salient features of the reparation plan 
embodied in the Young Report of June 7, 1929, 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Ge'iman Annuity Payments. The agree- 
ment provided for payments by Germany extend- 
ing ovei a peiiod of appioximately 58 yeais 
to the yeai 1988. During the fiist 37 years, 
to Mai. 31, 1936, the annual payments would 
amount to a constant sum of 1,988,800,000 
gold marks plus interest and sinking fund 
cliaiges on the Dawes Plan loan of 1924 which 
would gradually increase the annuities to more 
than 2,400,000,000 marks, or an annual aver- 
age for the peiiod of 2,051,000,000 marks ($488,- 
138,000). Thcicaftei, the jiayineiits would av- 
eiage 1,(>50,000,000 marks annually for 18 years, 
and filially three years avei aging slightly more 
than 900,000,000 maiks The pieseiit w'orth, or 
immediate cash \alne, of these scheduled annu- 
ities aggregated about 37,000,000,000 gold marks 
01 approximately $9,000, 000, 000, a sweeping re- 
duction fiom the 133.000,000,000 gold maiks of 
the London ‘‘settlement” of 1921 and a sub- 
stantial cut fiom the 44,000,000,000 maiks of 
the Dawes Plan of 1924 All (ieiman govern- 
ment obligations arising from the War were to 
be covered by these payments — vanous miscel- 
laneous treaty claims and counterclaims in con- 
nection with jiropeity lights to be wiped out. 

(2) Division of Receipts among Creditor Na- 
tions No essential modification was pro[) 08 ed. 
For the fust 37 yea is, the jiioceeds wcic to be 
distributed as indicated in the following table 
(ill annual aveiages) 



Marks 

Dollars 

France 

1,040,500,000 

249,067,000 

Great Britain 

409,000,000 

97,342,000 

Itah 

213,700,000 

50,860,600 

Belgium 

115,600,000 

27,489,000 

•Tugobluvia 

84,000,000 

19,992,000 

Kumunia 

20,100,000 

4,783,800 

dreece 

7,000,000 

1,666,000 

Portugal 

13,200,000 

3,141,600 

.Japan 

13,200,000 

3.141,600 

J’oland 

500,000 

119,000 

United Slates 

60,500,000 

15,827,000 

Service of the 

Dawes 


Loan 

61,800,000 

14,708,400 

Total 

2,051,000,000 

488,138,000 


The American share consisted of 40,000,000 
marks foi mixed claims and 26,500,000 marks 
for meeting the costs of the Army of Occupation. 
After the 37 years shall have elapsed, the iJnited 
States is to continue to receive annual instal- 
ments of 40,800,000 marks for 15 years longer. 

( 3 ) Deliveries in Kind. Payments in the form 
of direct shipments of goods to the ci editor coun- 
tiies were to be reduced gradually from 750,- 
000,000 marks to 300,000,000 and to close after 
10 years. Thenceforward, unless special arrange- 
ments for eontinuing such direct payments 
should be voluntarily made by interested parties, 
all payments would have to be made in foreign 
exchange secured by Germany os a result of 
ordinary trade and financial transactions. 
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(4) Two Types of Annuities — Unconditional 
and Postponahle. Annual iiiRtallmentH due 
should be divided into two paits — 660,000,000 
gold marks to be an unconditional obligation of 
which France should receive 500,000,000 marks 
and the balance subject to postponement under 
certain conditions. The German government was 
accorded the right on giving three months’ notice 
to suspend payments of any portion of the condi- 
tional obligations for not more than two years, but 
all such postponed payments were to remain un- 
conditional ultimate obligations. This provision 
was merely designed to obviate temporary ex- 
change difficulties, and not to permit any perma- 
nent scaling down of obligations if futuie eco- 
nomic developments should show Germany’s ca- 
pacity to pay to be less than had been anticipated. 

(5) Commercialization Provision. The Young 
Plan made partial provision for the commerciali- 
zation of German reparation obligations. The 
Cl editor goveinments, whenever they judged the 
conditions of the woild investment maikets to 
be opportune, might ask the (h'rinan government 
to create bonds representing the whole or any 
jiart of the capitalized value of the 600.000,000 
maika of annual unconditional payments, or a 
maximum of 11,000,000,000 maiks of bonds It 
was not contemplated with such a huge total 
sliould be floated in anj’^ one year and indeed it 
was legcirded as possible that a substantial por- 
tion might never be used. This 11,000,000,000 
maiks of potential bonds was the exact equiv- 
alent of the railroad bonds deposited with the 
trustee appointed by the Reparation Oommis- 
Hion undci the Dawes Plan Nevertheless, these 
niaiketable bonds were not hypothecations of 
rail load property but wcie to be the direct and 
unconditional obligation of the German govern- 
ment. The industrial debentuies of the Dawes 
r^*ginie were not retained 

(6) The International Bank. By far the 
most interesting and constructive featuie of the 
Young Report was the lecoinniendatioii that an 
internationally organized and conti oiled bank 
should be established. The new^ bank was to 
proMdc the necessary machineiy for adininister- 
ing reparation payments and olTcriiig additional 
protection against temporary foreign exchange 
difficulties. The capital stock of $100,000,000 
was to bo allocated with a view to enlisting the 
financial interest of the countries invohed in 
the leparafions agreement. The bank was to 
have a boaid of directors consisting of the gov- 
eriioi, or chief executi\e officer, ot the central 
bunk of each participating country and an ad- 
ditional member appointetl by each ot the fore- 
going to repiesent the interest of finanee and 
industry. (The governors of the Bunk of Fiance 
and the Ueiclisbank were eacli to l>e allowed an 
extia appointment). This giouj) of diiectors 
would then select not more than nine additional 
(liiectoTs from lists submitted by the vaiious 
cential-baiik goveinors Thus, the nianageinciit 
of the system w^as to be thoiouglily international 
ill cliaiacter. The Intel national Bank was to 
ha\e the following functions and powers, (a) It 
would replace the office of the agent geneial 
for reparation payments and would receive all 
payments from Germany and make the iiecessaiy 
disbursements to the various creditor govern- 
ments. (b) It might make loans to Germany 
to meet temporary emergencies and invest funds, 
temporarily undisbursed, within Geimany (c) 
It might facilitate payments in kind by short- 
term loans to purchasers of such commodity de- 


liveries. (d) It would have charge of the flota- 
tion of such bonds as might be commercialized 
(e) With the aid of a special advisory commit- 
tee, the bank would safeguard the interests of 
the creditor countries in the event that Germany 
should ask for a postponement of the conditional 
part of the annuities, (f) It might receive de- 
posits from, and make loans to, the various cen- 
tral hanks, and also buy and sell gold coin and 
foreign exchange, (g) It might buy and sell in- 
termediate or loiig-teiin securities on its own ac- 
count, and might issue its own obligations, 
long-term or short-term, secured or unsecured, for 
the purpose of relendiiig the funds thus obtained 
to central banks (h) it might make loans to 
facilitate trade expansion, not only for Germany 
but for the world generally, particularly by 
financing the construction of public works and 
industries in undeveloped regions, (i) Finally, 
the bank was expected to develop eventually into 
a woild clearing house for central banks, thus 
eliminating the necessity of shijiping gold in tlie 
settlement of international tiansactions 

(7) Relation to Inter-Allied Debts. Though 
as usual proeludcd fiom definite consideration 
of the 1 elation lietween Geiman reparations and 
mter-Allied debts by the official policy of the 
United States government in declaring them to 
be legally sepaiate and distinct questions, the 
Young Committee in fact evolved a plan that 
tied them up together in icalistic accordance 
with the fact that economically, if not diplo- 
matically, they had always been inextricably 
connected. Fui one thing, the time period ovei 
which lepaiations pajmeiits w\*ie to be made 
coincided quite closely wdtli that during which 
intei -Allied obligations weie to be discharged. 
JMoreover, the annuities of the respective sched- 
ules during Jatei years closely ajiproxiniated 
each otliei. !Most significant ot all, however, was 
a Hpocial memorandum signed concurrently with 
the Young Report proper by the experts of 
Fiance, Gieat Biitaiii, Italy, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, recoinmeiiding that if repaiatioii creditor 
couiitiies received any fiituie relief in their out 
payments (ie, then intei -Allied debt obliga- 
tions), Geimany should be gi anted a reduction 
equal to two-thirds the amount thereof during 
the first 37-year period and equal to the whole 
amount during the last 22 yeais Should Amer- 
ica ever consent to modify her debt settlement 
agreements, a substantial benefit tbeiefrom would 
be passed on to Geimany by her ei editors With- 
out this possibility of ultimate relief, it is ex- 
tiemely doubtful wbetbei the German experts 
would have consented to sign the Young llepara- 
tioii Keport. 

This was a fai ciy from the fantastic and ex- 
tra v^agant claims and jiroposals of 1918-19 
The vindication of the courageous John Maynard 
Keynes and the few other fa? -sighted economists 
of the Pans Peace Confeieiice could not have 
been greater. Whether the statesmanlike pro- 
gramme outlined hy the Young Committee would 
he accepted by the governments coneonied re- 
mained to be seen. Though American citizens 
had coritiihutcd greatly to the formulation of 
the plan and would doubtless parIJeipate in the 
future management of the new international fi- 
iianeiul system if adopted, the United States 
government officially maintained its attitude of 
aloofness, presumably being content as in other 
similar uiidei takings to accept the henefits with- 
out assuming any formal obligation Upon Bri- 
and, who after the ratification of the Franco- 
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American debt settlement succeeded Poincar4 
as Premier of France on July 28, 1929, Streae- 
mann, the long-tried Foreign Minister of Ger- 
many, and MacDonald, the more recently re- 
instated Labor Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
would rest primary responsibility for overcoming 
divergencies of national interest and principles 
to assure its success. With reparations and 
inter-AIlied debts in a fair way to ultimate 
liquidation, attention might then be concentrated 
upon invigorating the League of Nations and 
seeking a solution of the fundamental human 
problem of promoting and attaining the realiza- 
tion of inU*rnatioiial arbitration, security, and 
disarmament 

Bibliography. The following list gives the 
more important of the works covering the sub- 
ject of lejiarations* K. S. Baker, ^Voodrow Wil- 
son and World Settlement, 3 vols. (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1 ‘J22 ) ; Carl Bergman, The History of 
Reparations (I^ndon, J927) ; E. M. House and 
C Seymour, editois. What Really Happened at 
Paris (1921); C. P. Howland, American For- 
eign Relations, 10^8 (New Haven, 1928) , J. M. 
Keynes, The Economic (Consequences of Peace 
(New York, 1920) ; and The Revision of the 
Treaty (New York, 1922) ; Tl. G. Moulton, The 
Reparation Plan of the Dawes Committee (New 
York, 1924) , and Moulton and C. E. McGuire, 
Germany's Capacity to Pay (New York, 1923). 
For tevt of the Young Plan adopted by the 
Exports Committee on Repaiatioiis, see Current 
History, vol. xxx, no 4, July, 1929, p 724 et seq. 
See also Robert R. Kuczyiiski, American Loans to 
Germany (New York, 1927) ; H G Moulton and 
Leo Pasvolsky, World War Debt Settlements 
(New Yoik, 1929) , and Max Sering, Germany 
under the Dawes Plan (London, 1929), which is 
politically biased but olTeimg a sound and bril- 
liant economic analysis. 

BESEABCH COUNCIL, National A sci- 
entific organization established in 1919 by the 
National Academy of Seien<‘es at the request of 
the President of the United States and continued 
under the chartei of the Academy by an execu- 
tive order ot the Piesideiit in 1918. Its puipose 
18 the encouiageiiient of scientific research and 
the disHominatioii of scientific knowledge for 
the benefit of the national strength and well- 
being. It IS oiganized in 12 divisions, arranged 
in two groups, one of which comprises seven 
divisions of science and technology, the other 
coT4|)rising five divisions of general relations as 
follows State relations, educational relations; 
foreign relations; go>ernment relations; and 
research information The council has the for- 
mal recognition and coojieiation of 75 inajoi 
scieiitilic and technical societies throughout the 
United States, and its membership is composed 
largely of appointed lepresentatnes of these so- 
cieties 

Since the close of the World War, financial 
support has been derived from a gift of $5,000,000 
from the Parnegie Coiporation of New York 
to the National Academy of Sciences and from 
gifts fiorii vaiious individuals and industrial 
concerns and fiom the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Geiieial Education Board, International Edu- 
cation Board, Laura Spelnian Rockefeller Me- 
morial, and Uomnionwealth Fund Part of the 
appropi lation from the Carnegie Corporation 
was used for the erection of a building for the 
joint use of the National Research Council and 
the Academy of Sciences located at B and 21st 
streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., completed 


in 1924. The council maintains two regular 
series of publications : Bulletins, of which 66 
had been issued up to the end of 1928, and the 
Reprint and Circular Series, of which 86 had 
appeared; and in addition, miscellaneous publi- 
cations and an Annual Report, The chairman 
of the council for 1928 was George K. Burgess; 
the permanent secretary. Dr. Vernon Kellogg. 

BESEBVES, Organized. See Armies and 
Army Organization. 

BESEBVOIBS. See Dams; Floods and 
Flood Protection. 

BESINS. See Chemistry, Applied. 

BESPIGHI, Ottorino (1879- ). An Ital- 

ian comjioscr, born at Bologna. He received his 
musical education there at the Liceo Musicale 
under F. Sarti (violin) and G. Martucci (compo- 
sition) and was professor of composition there 
from 1913 to 1919. In l{)19-25 he was director 
of the Liceo Santa Cecilia in Rome. In 1928 
he made a tour of the United States as pianist 
and guest-conductor of seveial of the great 
symphony orchestras. His works comprise the 
Rb Enso (Bologna, WOry) , Scmirdma (ib., 
1910), Belfagor (Milan, 1923); La Campana 
Sommersa (Hamburg, 1927; New Yoik, 1928), 
a puppet i)lay. La Bella Dormentc ncl Bosco 
(Rome, 1022) , for orehestra, Sinfoma Dtamma- 
iica, Danza delle Gnomidi, Nottumo, Burlesca, 
tno oicliestral suites, Rossmtana and Vefrate 
di Chiesa ; the symphonie poems, Fontanc di 
Roma, Pini di Roma, Fesia Romana, Eeronv, 
Covccito Gregorgiano, foi violin and orehestra; 
a piano concerto; Toecata, foi ])iano and orches- 
tra, a cantata, Arciusa, two stung qiiaitets; 
a violin sonata, and pieces for piano, for organ, 
and foi Molin. He bi ought out a critical edi- 
tion of Monteverde’s Lament 0 d*Arianna, 

BETHBEBG, Elis areth (1894- ). Stage 

name of Elisabeth Sattler, a German coloratura 
and dramatic sopiano, bom at Schwai zenbei g, 
Savony. She studied piano and singing at the 
Royal Conscivatory in Dresden, and made her 
d^but in .lohaiin Stiauss’s Dcr Zigeuncrharon, 
in 1911. Ill 1915 she became a member of the 
Royal Ojieia at Dicsden, where she lapidly rose 
to prominence thiough her veisatility and cx- 
traordinaiy vocal histrionic ability. She re- 
mained there until 1022, when she came to the 
Metropolitan Ojieia House, New Yoik. Since 
hei American debut as Aida (Novemlier, 22), 
slie has been one of the stars of fiist magnitude. 
In the BuiMineis of 1926 and 1927, she sang 
with the Ihvvijiia Paik Opera in Chicago She 
also made extended concert toms tliioughout 
the United States Richaid vStrauss chose her 
to cieate the title lole 111 his latest opeia en- 
titled, Die agyptische Helena (Dresden, June 6, 
1928). 

An island possession of France 
in the Indian Ocean, 420 miles east of Madagas- 
car. Area, 970 squaie miles; population (1926), 
186,637, made up as follows: 180,694 of Fiench 
origin, 628 British Indians, 1626 Chinese, and 
several hundred Africans and Arabians. Chief 
towns are St. Denis, the capital, 23,390 inhabi- 
tants; St. J'lerre, 20,479; St. Paul, 21,643. Chief 
products aie sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, 
vanilla, and spices. Chief exports are sugar 
(50,122 metric tons in 1927) and rum (1,202,298 
gallons). The advances made by the colony 
may be gauged fiom the following trade figures* 
exports for 1913 and 1927, 16,592,000 francs and 
146,991,441 francs; imports foi same years, 24,- 
935,000 and 173,640,398. Chief imports are food- 
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stuffs and cotton goods. The 1027 budget showed 
revenues of 51,790,299 francs and expenditures 
of 48,750,085 francs. 

REUTER, roi'ter, Gabbiele (1850- ). A 

German novelist and essayist (see VoL. XIX). 
The success of her early novel, Aus Cuter Farmlie, 
an eloquent plea for a broader life for the un- 
married daughters of the German middle class, 
gave her a prominent rank among women writers 
of her country. She resided for some years in 
Switzerland, but later returned to Beilin and 
published Das Neue Land (1916); Dw Jugend 
einer IdeahsHn (1917); Dte Ucrrxn (1918); 
Crossstadtmadcl (1919); the autobiographical 
Tom Kxnde zum Mcnschen (1921); Benedtkta 
(1923); and Torhter (1926). 

REVENTLOW, ra'v?nt-lo, Ernst, Count 
(1869- ). A German journalist (see VoL. 

XIX), who contributed largely to the war litera- 
ture of his countiy After 1924 he was a member 
of the lieichstag representing the National So- 
cialist ]jal)or Party, and editor of the weekly, 
Der Reichswart. Among his later x^oiks were' 
Der I ampgr des Fcstlandes (1914) ; IJeuchrleten 
Brihschcr Minister (1915); Der Einfluss der 
Becmacht tm Crossen Kricqe (1917) , Die Polxtx- 
sche \'orgcsvhLchic des Crossen Krteges (1918) ; 
Das Diplomaiischc \ orspiel des Crossen Krteges 
(1920), Crundlinien cirtcr deutschen Aussenpo- 
liiik (1928); and Monarchies (1928). 

REVERSION. Sec Heredity 

RET, AiiEL (187^1- ). A Fiench profes- 

sor of ])hilosophv, boin at Chalon-sur-Saone, and 
educated at the Sorbonne. He taught philosophy 
at the lyc(‘es of Bouiget and Beauvais, with the 
faculty «)f letteis of the University of Dijon, 
and finally at Paris He was best known as 
a ])liilosopli(‘r of iiatuinl science and as the au- 
tlioi of 7/a Th/orte dc la physique chca les phy- 
.sicic«.<? contemporains ct le mecamsme (1907). 
His other woiks include Let^ons de psychoJoqic et 
de philosophu ; La Philosophic modem e (1908) ; 
Les ASVtraccs phtlosophiques, leur Hat actuel, 
and Lc letour 6t cruel ct la philosophic de la 
physique (1927). 

REYMONT, Ladislas Stantslaw (1868- 
1925). A Polish novelist, born in Kobjolie Wiel- 
kie, Russian Poland, who died at Warsaw. He 
leccivcd the Nobel Prize for liteiature in 1924, 
presiimabl^v for his foin -volume work The Peasants 
(1904-10). His other works, with their (Jerman 
titles, inv\\ide Das gelohic Land (1898); lor/<on- 
nenaufgaug (1902) ; Der Letzte polntsche Rrichs- 
taq (1917), SLiidCes Werkc {7 vols , 1919-22). 
^REYNOLDS-STEPHENS, William (1862- 
). A Biitish sculptor, bom in Detroit, 
Mich , of British parents, and educated at Black- 
heath, England, in Germany, and at the Royal 
Academy School. lie has exliibited at the Royal 
Academy each year since 1886 and in 1921-28 
was president of the Royal Society of Biitish 
Sculjitors His chief works are “The Scout in 
War”; “A Royal Game* Queen Elizabeth and 
Philip II,” purchased by the Chantrey bequest 
for the National Collection; “Love’s Coronet”; 
“Castles in the Air”; “Guinevere’s Redeeming”; 
and various portrait statuettes. He also has 
painted “Love and Fate,” “Summer,” and other 
pictures, executed memorials to Sir William Q. 
Orchardson in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Canon 
Brooke and others in Southwell Minster, and de- 
signed and executed the interior decorations for 
a number of churches. 

RHENE-BATON (1879- ). A French 

conductor and composer, born at Courseulles- 


sur-Mer in Calvados. Having studied piano 
with private teachers, he attended for two years 
the advanced class of C. de B^riot at the Paris 
Conservatoire and then studied composition as a 
private pupil of A. Gedalge. After one year 
as chorus-master at the Opeia Coniique, he be- 
came conductor of the Concerts Populaires 
d’Aiigers, then of the Concerts Durand, and 
later of the Socidt^ Sainte-C^cile at Bordeaux. 
He directed the concerts at the Kursaal in Sche- 
veiiingeii m 1914-19 and in 1919 became con- 
ductoi of the Concerts Pasdeloup in Pans. In 
1910 he conducted a festival of French music in 
Munich and in 1915 a similar festival in Rome. 
In the spring of 1914, he was conductor of a 
season of Russian opera in London. His com- 
positions include Variations for piano and or- 
chestia, the orchestral works PrHude et Fugue, 
Menuet pour Monsieur, and F^^re du Roy; a 
suite, Fresques Antiques; a violin sonata, and 
inteiesting piano pieces and songs. A ballet 
and an opeia weie still in manuscript and not 
yet pioduced in 1929. 

RHENISH REPUBLIC. See Germany; 
Rhineland. 

RHINELAND. The French policy at the 
Peace Confeieiice, as represented by Premier 
CR'meneeau and Marshal Foch, was to make the 
Rhine the western fiontier of Germany and 
either to annex the left hank of the Rhine, 1 e., 
the gi eater part of the Piussian Rhine Proxince, 
all of the Rheuiish Palatinate, and part of Hesse- 
Daimstadt, or to set up this terntory as a nom- 
inally independent hut actually Krciieli-con trolled 
lepuhhc, on the gioiind that such action was es- 
sential to the safety of France and Belgium. 
When this jilan was wrecked by the opjiosition 
of Premier Llo\d George and President Wilson, 
a compromise was ariangcd whereby the left 
bank of the Rhine was to bo oei-upied for 15 
years by the Allied Powers; evacuation on the 
expiration of this term was to he dependent on 
two conditions, the complete fulfillment of the 
treaty by Geiniany, and the agreement among 
the Allies that “the guarantees against un])ro- 
voked aggiesHion by Germany are considered suf- 
ficient by the Allied and Associated Poveis.” 
That these two clauses nullified the 15-year pio- 
vi&ion and left it to France’s discretion to de- 
cide when the occupation should terminate has 
been suflieieiitly demonstrated by the declara- 
tions of the successive French goxernments that 
France did not consider the 15-year provision 
as having begun to go into operation. Kee his- 
torical sections of France and Germany; Rep- 
arations. 

RHODE ISLAND. The forty-eighth State in 
size (1248 stjuare miles) and the thirty-eighth 
in population, capital, Piovideiice. The popu- 
lation increased from 542,610 in 1910 to 004,397 
in 1920, a gam of 11,4 per cent, estimated popu- 
lation, 1928, 716,000. Tlie white pojuilation in- 
creased from 532,492 (1910) to 593,980 (1920) ; 
Negro, from 9529 to 10,036; native white, from 
354,467 to 420,481. Foieign-horn whites de- 
creased in number from 179,025 to 173,499. The 
urban population mounted from 524,654 to 
589,180, while the rural decreased fioin 17,956 
to 15,217. The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows; Pi evidence (qv ), from 224,326 
in 1910 to 237,595 in 1920; Pawtucket, 51,022 
to 64,248, Woonsocket, 38,125 to 43,396; New- 
port, 27,149 to 30,256. 

Agriculture. Rhode Island, in common with 
most of the Eastern States, has undergone a con- 
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siderable dccroase in all phasen of agriculture. 
The number of farms decreased 22 8 per cent, or 
from 5292 in 1910 to 4083 in 1920, and fell 
farther to 3911 in 1925; the total acreage in 
farms decreased from 443,308 (1910) to 331,600 
(1920) and 309,013 (1925). The improved land 
in farms totaled 132,855 in 1920. The per- 
centage of the total land area used for agri- 
cultural })urpose8 decreased from 64.9 in 1910 to 
48.6 in 1920 and 45 3 in 1925. The total value 
of farm ]>roperty rose fiom $32,990,739 in 1910 
to $33,030,760 in 1920, and v^as $33,440,425 in 
1925; the aveiago value per faim rose mater- 
ially from $0234 in 1910 to $8238 in 1920, and 
farther, to $8552 in 1925. In interpreting these 
values, the inflation of cunency incident to the 
World War is to be taken into consideration Of 
the total number of farms in 1925, 3263 were 
operated by owners; 170, by managers; and 
472, by tenants The correspomling iiguies for 
1910 were 4087, 251, and 954. White farmers 
in 1920 numbered 4003, of whom 3123 were 
native and 940 were foieign born. There were 
19 Negro farmers and one Indian farmer in 1920. 
Farms repoited as under mortgage numliered 
949 in 1920; 940 in 1925. There were 24,914 
dairy cows in li)20; 21,901 in 1925, ‘‘beef” 
cows numbered 1001 in 1920; 143 in 1925; 
sheep, 2730 in 1920, 1897 in 1925 The esti- 
mated jiroduction of the principal farm crops 
in 1928 was as follows Oorn, 390,000 bushels, 
potatoes, 244,000, apples, 230,000, and hay, 

09.000 tons. Comparative figures for 1913 are 
corn, 402,000 bushels; potatoes, 650,000, hay, 

08.000 tons. 

Manufactures. Although one of the smallest 
States in area and pojmlation, Rhode Island is 
imimrtant industiially. There weie 11 cities 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants in 1920 and 
these formed 83 per cent of the total population 
of the State. They reported 82 7 per cent of the 
value of the State’s manufactured products in 
1919. There were 1951 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State in 1909; 2400 in 1919; 
1595 in 1925; and 1497 in 1927. Wage earners 
in manufactories numbered 139,005 in 1919; 
120,340 in 1925; and 120,009 in 1927. Capital 
invested amounted to $290,901,270 in 1909 and 
$594,337,448 m 1919. The value of the prod- 
ucts was $280,343,797 in 1909; $747,322,858 in 
1919; $021,919,037 in 1925; and $592,232,047 
in 1927. The inciease in the value of products 
evidenced 111 1919 was partly due to changes 111 
industrial conditions brought about by the 
Wot Id W^ai ; but there has been a substantial 
growth in the inamifacturing activities of the 
State. A leading industry is the manufacture of 
cotton goods. This piodiiced $50,313,000 in 
1909, $177,423,000 in 1919; $128, .520, 045 in 
1925; $90,053,020 in 1927. The inaiiufactiire of 
woolen and worsted goods produced $74,000,000 
in 1909; $175,312,000 m 1919; $140,045,504 in 
1925, $137,500,170 in 1927. The manufacture 
of jeweliy amounted to $20,685,000 in 1909; to 
$21,522,000 in 1914; to $48,590,000 in 1919; 
and to $35,451,319 in 1927. The principal 
manufacturing cities arc Providence, Pawtucket, 
and Woonsocket. There were 1080 manufactur- 
ing estalilishments in Piovidence in 1909, with 
a product valued at $120,241,000, 1274 in 1919, 
with $207,029,000, products in 1925 attained 
$212,118,000 Pawtucket had 217 manufactur- 
ing establishments in 1909, with products valued 
at $37,090,000; 235 in 1914, with $42,029,000; 
and 284 in 1919, with $135,518,000 Similar 


figures for Woonsocket are 130 in 1909, with. 
$28,219,000; 157 in 1914, with $28,115,000; and 
190 in 1919, with $93,047,000. Other important 
manufacturing cities are Newpoit, Central Falls, 
Cranston, Cumberland, and East Providence. 

Education. Educational progress in Rhode 
Island has been well sustained. The public- 
school system includes elementary and secondary 
schools, established, maintained, and supportea 
by towns and cities; and two colleges, Rhode 
Island State College, supported by the Federal 
government and by the State, and Rhode Island 
College of Education, the principal function of 
which is the training of teachers. The State 
also provides free State scholarships for vo- 
cational courses at the Rhode Island School of 
Design and the Rhode Island College of Phar- 
macy, and for teachers’ training in the Graduate 
Depaitment of Education at Brown University. 
Nearly 90 per rent of Rhode Island teacher.s are 
normal-school or college graduates, and many of 
the teacheis aic em oiled in summer schools or 
extension courses The State maintains a pen- 
sion system for teachers, to which all employed 
in puldic education are eligible Progress has 
been effected in tlie establishment of evening 
schools maintained by towns and cities. Vo- 
cational instruction in these schools had an in- 
tensive devebipnieiit, the work being very closely 
1 elated to tin* piedominaiit State industries. 
The total eniollinent in public schools in the 
academic yeai 1925-20 was 111,428, of this 
total, the kindergarten and elementary grades 
fumished 90,480 and the secondary grades, 14,- 
942. The i»eiceijtage of illiteracy in the State 
deci eased fiom 9 2 in 1910 to 8.2 111 1920; among 
the native white population from 0 9 to 0 0, 
among the foreign-born white, from 18 1 to 17 5. 
Among the Negioes illiteiaey iiiei eased from 11.4 
to 12.5 ])er cent 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1928, as repoited by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were* foi main- 
tenance and operation of goveiniiicntal depart- 
ments, $0,. 538. 951 (of which $470,472 was aid to 
local education) , for conducting public-service 
enterpiises, $17,030; for interest on debt, $861,- 
985, for jiermanent im])iovements, $5,015,826; 
total, $13,033 798 (of which $4,099,746 was for 
highways, $850,535 being for maintenance and 
$3,249,211 for construction). Revenues were 
$11,573,300. Of this, property and special taxes 
foiiued 43 3 per cent, dejiaitmcntal earnings 
and charges for oflicials* sei vices, 5.1 per cent; 
sales of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 40 
per cent. Propel ty valuation was $1,344,544,- 
741; State taxation thereon, $1,013,454. Net 
State funded debt on Nov. 30, 1928, was $21,- 
874,000. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 R. L. 
Jleeckman, Republican, was elected governor, 
and was reelected in 1910 and 1918. The Dem- 
ocrats elected a Representative to Congress in 
one district and the Republicans in two. 
Charge of corruption and bribery in this elec- 
tion were made and investigations were carried 
on in 1916 by the Federal Department of Justice. 
Peter G. Gerry, Demociat, was elected United 
States Senator in 1910 and reelected in 1922. 
For President, in 1916, Hughes received 44,858 
votes; Wilson, 40,394 votes. In 1918 the Re- 
publicans reelected Senator LeBaron B. Colt, to- 
gether with the entire State ticket, and the 
three Representatives in Congress. The Republi- 
cans elected the governor, Emery J. San Souci, 
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and the other State ofRoers in 1020. Harding, 
for President, received 107,463 votes; Cox, 65,- 
062. In 1922 the Democrats made almost a 
clean sweep of State offices; William S. Flynn 
was elected governor. In 1924 and 1926 Aram 
J. Pothier, Democrat, was elected governor and 
died in ofiico Feb. 4, 1928, Norman S Case suc- 
ceeding. In 1924 the presidential vote was: 
Coolidge, 125,286; Davis, 70,606. In 1928, it 
was* Smith, 118,973; Hoover, 117,522. Case 
was reelected governor by the Rcjiublican vote 
in 1928, and Felix Hebei t, Republican, was 
elected ITnitcd States Senator. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1916 author- 
ized the organization of cooperative agricultural 
associations. The laws relating to taxation 
were amended and so were the banking laws. In 
1919 the Legislature amended the corporation- 
franchise tax. It changed the title, Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Statistics, to Commissioner 
of Labor and made provisions for a State Board 
of l^abor. It passed measures for protection 
against anarchy and incitement to violence 
The \\ orkmeii’s-comjieiisation law of 1912 was 
amended. In 1920 the Legislature revised the 
State coipoiatioii law and authorized a soldiers* 
bonus; in 1921 it amended the coi ])()i atioii laws 
and the laws relating to the adniinistiation of the 
State, provided for vocational lehabilitation, 
made ajipropriations for the aid of discharged 
soldiers and sailors out of em]>loMiieut, de- 
barred women from serving on juiies, increased 
the benefits to employees under the woikmeiiV 
eompeiisatiou law, adopted “blue skv*’ laws, and 
made all women subject to the poll tax of $1 
per annum A prohibition enforcement act was 
passed ill 1922. The Legislatiiic of 1923 re- 
gulated the sale of coal, created a system of 
motheis’ pensions, amended the child-labor laws, 
and passed a measure forbidding anonymous 
campaign publications In 1924 the Legis- 
lature was deadlocked because of a filibuster by 
Senate Democrats. Kepuldiean membcTH ab- 
sented themselves and so prevented a Senate 
quorum. The filibuster was designed to compel 
submission to a proposal to hold a eoii>eiition to 
revise Senate ayiportioiiment as jirovided in the 
State constitution. Republicans had a Senate 
majoiity in 1925, but in 1926 ametidnient reso- 
lutions were jiassed to increase the niiinbcrs of 
State Seiiatois from Providence and other 
centres and to abolish the property qualification 
for voting in the cities. 

RHODES. See Douecanese 

RHODESIA, Northern A British Afiican 
protectorate, under the adiii mist ration of the 
British South African Company until 1924. 

It has an area of 287,950 square miles and an 
estimated native population of 1,237,486. 
Whites in 1927 numbered 7275 (in 1911, 1947). 

Tlie leading activities are stock laising, ceieal 
oultiiie, and lead mining The mineral produc- 
tion in 1027 was valued at £360,337 Exports 
in 1927 were £777,800, as compared with £107,- 
000 in 1911. Imports in 1927 were £2 030.599, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, Southern 
Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa. 
Revenues increased from £116,000 in 1911-12 
to £474,683 hi 1927-28; expenditures from 
£190.000 to £518,666. On Apr. 1, 1924, the 
prott*et(>rate was taken over by tlio British 
authorities and the typical government of a 
crown colony was established, in which a gov- 
ernor, executive council, and legislative council 
exercised appropriate functions 


RHODESIA, Southern. A British South 
African protectorate, up to 1923 under the 
administration of the British South Africa 
Company, but since then a self-governing colony 
under the British Crown. It has an area of 149,- 
000 square miles and a native population of 
950,638 (in 1927). Europeans numbered 41,- 
624 in 1926 against 2912 in 1911. Chief towns, 
with white populations in 1926: Salisbury 
(7324), Bulawayo (8251),Gwelo ( 1148) , Umtali 
(1874) Minerals continue to occupy the most 
important place in the colony’s economic scheme. 
The gold yield in 1927 was valued at £2,458,862. 
Silver 111 1927 yielded £20,234, coal, £324,511.; 
copper, £109,343; chrome ore, £337,317; asbestos, 
£766,381. The total 1927 mineral output was 
valued at £4,238,257. To the end of 1925, total 
gold output was valued at £63,001,374. Agricul- 
ture is flourishing with 267,400 acres under maize 
in 1927. Tobacco and fruit orchards are being 
developed. In 1920 an important dam capable 
of holding 4,000,000,000 gallons, was completed 
across the Mazoe River. Cattle raising was 
taken up by tlie Europeans during the period 
1912-22 and by 1920 their herds outnumbered 
the native stocks. Exports in 1925 were valued 
at £7,444,000, as compared with £2,812,000 in 
1910. Leading exports arc gold, copper, as- 
bestos, cbiome ore, tobacco, live stock. Imports 
in 1927 weie valued at £7,574,000, as compared 
with £2,786,000 in 1910. Most of the impoits 
come from the United Kingdom and the Union 
of South Africa. For administrative pui poses, 
levenues were £773,000 in 1910-11, and in 1926- 
27, £2,009,600, expenditures £2,033,100 The 
net amount of the public debt outstanding 
Mar 31, 1928, was £4,095,000. There weie 2462 
miles of lailwaya at the end of 1927. 

History. Before the Ciown took over the ti'r- 
ritory, the British South Africa Company’s 
sovereignty was continually challenged by the 
white settlers. The company was compelled to 
enlarge the number of elective members of the 
legislative Council, so that by 1022, 13 mem- 
bers were being elected and 6 appointed by the 
company Two bodies of ojiinion arose out of 
the World War, one favoring incorporation in 
the Union of South Africa, and the other self- 
goveinmeiit under the Crown 1'he latter was 
victorious in the geneial election of 1920 and 
was leafliinied by the voters in a referendum 
held in October, 1922. Union with South Africa 
was 1 ejected principally because of the ascen- 
dency of the Dutch Nationalists in the Union, 
the Rhodesians fearing submergence at the 
hands of a non-Biitish population One of the 
leading points of contention during the period 
w^as the ownership of the uiialienated lands. In 
1918 ])OS8ession of these lands was denied the 
South Afiiea Company, although it was admit- 
ted the comjiany liad to he eomperisated for the 
deficits it had met in the territory’s expendi- 
tuies. In 1920 a commission fixed this at some 
£4,000,000 for Southern Rhodesia In Northern 
Rhodesia, the deficit was about £1,250,000 The 
Compaiiv, however, was recognized in its exclu- 
sive rights to the mineral lands On July 28, 
1923, the rule of the chartered company termi- 
nated when the Legislative Council sat for the 
last time and the company’s claims were settled. 
On Se])t 12, 1923, it was announced that South- 
ern Rhodesia’s status was that of a self-govern- 
ing colony and on October 1, a new form of gov- 
ernment established under a governor assisted 
by an executive council and a legislature. In 
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July, 1028, the franchise was extended to all 
British subjects over 21 years of age and to mar- 
ried women 

BHODES SCHOLABS. See Universities 

AND Colleges. 

BHONDDA, David Alfred Thomas, First 
Viscount (1866-1918). British colliery owner 
and food controller in the World War, born in 
Aberdare, Wales, and educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. Soon after leaving college (1880), 
he became prominent in the Welsh coal fields 
and in Liberal politics. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1888, and remained a member for 
.22 years. His sympathy with the miners made 
him a leader in industrial circles in South Wales. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the World War, he 
went to America to negotiate war contracts and 
later to systematize the munitions supply for the 
British government. In 1917, at Lloyd Geoige’s 
urgent request, he accepted the post of Food Con- 
troller, and administered that oflice with conspic- 
uous success. He was created a viscount a 
month before his death. 

SHdNE CAITAIi. See Canals. 

BICE, Elmer L. (1892- ) An American 

playwright, born in New York City, who gradu- 
ated cum lande from the New York Law School. 
He wrote, among other successful plays. On 
Trtal (1914); The Iron Croas (1917), For the 
Defense (1919); Wake Up Jonathan^ with 
Hatcher Hughes (1921) , It is the Law (1922) ; 
The Adding Machine (1923); Close Harmony 
(1924); Cock Rohm (1927), and f^treet iSfeewe, 
which won the Pulitzer Prize for the best play 
of 1928. The Addmg Machine is an expression- 
ist play put on in New York by the Theatre 
Guild 111 1923 and since produced throughout the 
United States and in Europe as well 

BICE INSTITUTE. A eoeducational insti- 
tution for higher education at Houston, Texas, 
founded in 1012. The eiirollnieiit increased 
from 3H4 students m 1914 to 1303 in the autumn 
of 1928, and the faculty from 40 members to 87. 
Kleveii scholarships weie endowed, and a resi- 
dent leeturesliip in civics and philanthropy 
established in 1912 through pnvate support. 
In 1020 and 1922, similar provision was made 
for annual leetuieships in public affairs and 
music. The coiisti iictiou of a new clieinistry 
laboratory to cost in excess of .$000,000 was 
begun in 1923 and completed in 1926. Tlie 
libraiy contained about 70,000 volumes in 1928. 
President, Edgar Odell Lovett, Ph.D , LL.D. 

BICHABDS, Theodore William (1808- 
1928). An American chemist (see VoL. XTX). 
In 1!)10 he became a member of the National lle- 
scaich Council and allied committees, and he 
seived as consulting chemist to the War Depart- 
ment and Bureau of Mines in 1918. In recog- 
nition of Ins later achievements in chemistry, 
he was a wauled the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
(1914), the Franklin Medal (1910), and the 
Lavoisier and Le Blanc Medal (1922). He be- 
came president of the American Chemical Society 
(1914), the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (1917), and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (1919-21). He 
was made an officer of the French Legion of 
Honor in 1926. In his later years, Professor 
Richards busied himself with the significance of 
changing atomic volumes, and of other effects of 
internal cohesive and chemical pressure. Ther- 
mochemistry and electrochemistry also occupied 
him increasingly. He wrote many papers on at- 
omic weights and other subjects. 


BICHABDSON, Ernest Gladstone (1874- 
). An American Methodist Episcopal 
bishop, born at St. Vincent in the West Indies, 
and educated at Dickinson College and Yale Uni- 
versity. In 1890 he was ordained to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal ministry and was a pastor of 
churches in Wallingford, Conn., and New York 
City until 1920, when he was elected bishop. 
Bishop Richardson was trustee of Clark Univer- 
sity and several other educational institutions. 

BICHABDSON, Owen Willans ( 1 879- ) . 

An English physicist (see Vol. XTX). He was 
Wheatstone professor of physics in King’s Col- 
lege, University of London (1914-24), and direc- 
tor of research in physics' there and Yarrow 
research professor of the Royal Society (1924- 
). TTe was awarded the Hughes Me^l of 
the Royal Society in 1920, was president of Sec- 
tion A of the British Association in 1921, and 
president of the Physical Society in 1926-28. 
His later works include The Emission of Elec- 
tricity from Hot Bodies (1916, 2d ed., 1921 ), and 
numerous articles on theoretical and experi- 
mental physics. 

BICHET, r^'shft', Charles (1850- ). A 

French physiologist (see Vol. XTX). Professor 
Richet published the following works after 1914: 
War Nursing (English tinns., 1918); UHomme 
Etupide (1919); TratU de Physiologic Mf-dteo- 
ohirurgwalc, with Charles Richet, Jr. (1921); 
Traits de MStapsyohiquCy an im])Oitani work on 
the occult (1922), translated into English as 
Thirty Years of Psychical Research (1923); 
Uccuvre de Pasteur ( 1 923 ) ; 1/hommc tmpuis- 
sant (1920, English trails, 1028); Histoire 
naturcllc d'un savant (also in English, 1927), 
lAIntclUgcncc el VHommi (1027). 

BICHMOND. The capital and largest eitv 
of Virginia Tlie population rose from 130,833 
in 1910 to 171,077 m 1920 and to 194,400 in 
1928, by estimate of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. In 1919, by ameiiduieiit ot the city 
chartei, the mayor, instead of the bicameral 
eouiieil, was authorized to ap]>oint the heads of 
the following departments* public safety, public 
works, jiublic welfare, and public utilities The 
city controller and city attorney are elected 
by the voters An advisorv boarcl was created 
and a eity-planning coiniiiissioii ajipointed. In 
1927 the United States Congiess author i/ed a 
new suivey of the James Kner which will re- 
sult in deepening the 18-foot channel and elimin- 
ating several bends in the river, theieby 1 educing 
the distance to the sea by more than 10 miles 
The city has pledged itself to an impro\ emeiit 
programme which wull cost more than .$3,000,000 
to match the congressional a}»pi opnatioii. The 
first unit of the new city whai f , costing appi 0 x 1 - 
matcly $100,000, has been completed 

Richmond is the leading industrial and finan- 
cial centre of the 8outh Atlantic States. In 
1928, 32,900 persons were employed in its 621 
industrial establi slim cuts and received .$29,162,- 
621 111 wages, the value of products manufac- 
tured was $248,969,716. The manufacture of 
tobacco in all forms is the principal industry, 
while the city’s large" business in printing and 
publishing, slaughtering and meat packing, loco- 
motives, steam railroad equipment repairs, wood- 
enware products, paper and paper products, iron 
and steel goods, flour milling, baking powder, 
flavoring extracts, stoves, and fertilizers make 
strong claims for second-place ranking. As a 
financial centre, Richmond is the home of 32 fi- 
nancial organizations and the seat of the Federal 
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Reserve Bank of the fifth district. In 1927 the 
combined resources of its banks were $174,240,- 
469; combined capital and surplus were $26,- 
349,661; and total deposits were $136,316,327. 
Bank clearings increased from $420,000,000 in 
1914 to $2,319,531,000 in 1928. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank has resources of $225,000,000, cash 
reserves of $100,000,000, capital and surplus of 
$18,000,000, and reserve deposits of $75,000,000. 
The municipal airport consists of a 400-acre 
tract which has been developed into one of the 
finest fields in the United States. The Belt Line 
Bridge, 2278 feet long, was built over the James 
Uivei in 1922 at a cost of $477,774. In 1926 a 
$3,000,000 flood sewer project was completed. 
The Acca Temple Mosque was erected in 1928 at 
a cost of $1,750,000 Its auditorium, with seat- 
ing capactiy for 5000 persons, is used not only 
for activities of the Shrine but for grand opera 
and theatrical jnoductioiis. A $3,000,000 John 
Marshall Hotel, a main public library, and a 26- 
stoiy Ceiitial National Bank Building were under 
construction in 1929. The English colony, Wind- 
sor Farms, is Richmond’s most interesting subur- 
ban de\elopment Two of the houses were 
brought from England and were reconstructed 
stone by stone Agecroft Hall was built origin- 
ally near Maiiehestei in 1393, and Virginia 
House, which eventually will become the home of 
the Virginia Historical Society, was originally 
the Priory at Warwick, built in 1565 In 1927 
building pel nuts to a value of $9,789,943 were 
issued in Richmond The assessed valuation of 
property in 1928 was $263,162,741 , the net debt 
was $27,010,203 

BICKENBACKEB, Edward Vernon (1890- 
). An American aviator, born at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was foi many yeais well known 
as an automobile racei and won many chamjnon- 
hliips. In 1917 he w^ent to Fiance as a member 
of the motor -cai staff of the Army and in the 
same year was transferred to the Air Service, 
with which he served for a time as engineering 
oflicer. He was appointed commanding officer of 
the 94th Aero Puisuil Sipiadron, the first Amer- 
ican unit active on the western front, and in this 
seivice, he d(*stroyed 26 enemy planes He was 
the first commaruling officer to conduct his owm 
squadron into Coblenz and at the end of the 
World War retired with the rank of major. lie 
leccived the Histinguislied ScMice Cross, the 
Croix de (Jiierre, and other decorations Follow- 
ing his military career, he organized and W'as 
Mcc president, until 1928, of the nickcnbacker 
Motoi Company. He wrote Fighting the Flying 
Circus (1919). 

BICKEBT, Heinrich (1863- ). A Ger- 

man philosopher (see Vol. XIX ) . In 1916 he be- 
came professor of philosophy at the University 
of Heidelberg. His later works include iHc Phi- 
losophic des Lehens (1920) ; System dvr Philoso- 
phic (1921); and Kant als Phtlosoph dcr mod- 
ernen Kultur (1924). Dcr (trgenstand dcr 
Frkenntms reached its sixth edition in 1928 as 
did a number of other earlier works 

BICKETS. Our knowledge of the nature of 
this affection has within recent years undergone 
many changes. To quote Dr. A. F. Hess of New 
York, more has bt^en learned during this period 
than in the preceding 250 years With the dis- 
covery of the fat-sol uable vitamin, it was as- 
sumed that rickets was a deficiency disease due 
to the absence of this growth agent, but this 
view has been disproved in various ways. 
Nevertheless, it was probable that some growth 


agent ie absent from the diet. Professor Mc- 
Collum has isolated his so-called vitamin D, 
which he regards as the missing growth agent, 
and which is quite distinct from the fat-soluble 
vitamin. This principle appears to be concerned 
in the calcium and phosphorus metabolism, the 
irregularity of which is responsible for rickets. 

For some time, the subject of diet receded in 
importance in favor of the benehts to be derived 
from sunshine and activity, although the D 
vitamin and food articles containing it are now 
regarded as essential. Of substances containing 
this vitamin, codliver oil had long been regarded 
as a valuable remedy in the prevention and cure 
of the disease, so that the discovery of the vita- 
min D may be said to have been anticipated m 
practice. Moreover, the benefits of actual sun- 
light may be duplicated by the artificial ultra- 
violet ray. Codliver oil has been reinforced by 
other lipoid-containing substances, especially 
ergosteiol; but the most striking of all the dis- 
coveiies in regard to iickets is the fact tliat 
when the ultra-violet ray is applied directly to 
foods containing lipoids, and notably to cod- 
liver oil, milk, eigosterol, etc, it appaiently en- 
dows them with tlie properties possessed by 
vitamin D. These irradiated food substances 
have recently been tested in all parts of the 
world and, while the good results are not uni- 
foim, they are in many instances brilliant In 
any case, the net result has been to simplify the 
tieatment of the disease and depend largely on 
the use of iiiadiated food. See Food and Nu- 
TRiTio N , Vita m in s 

BIDDELL, George (Allardice), First Baron 
OF Walton Heath (1865- ). An English 

newspaper juoprietor, formerly a solicitor He 
was diiector of Aeirs of the B orld, Country Life^ 
Wc^stnn Mail, and of seveial corporations allied 
with the jmblishing business He repiesented the 
Biitish pi ess at the Reace (’onfeience Irom 1919 
to 1922, at the Disarmament Conference in Wash- 
ington (1921-22), and at the International 
Press Confeience, Genexa, in 1927 He was 
made a knight in 1909 and a haion in 1920 He 
vxiote Home Things That Matter (1922); More 
Thinqs That Matter (1925); and Dame Louisa 
Aldrxeh-Blakc, M H , M D (1 926 ) . 

BIDDLE, Osi’AR (1877- ) An Ameri- 

can zoologist, born at Cincinnati, Ind , and edu- 
cated at the University of Indiana and the I^ni- 
versity of Chicago. He taught in Rorto Rico 
and St. Louis, was instructor at the Univeisity 
of Chicago (1908-10) , investigator in Europe 
(1910-11); reseaieh associate of the Carnegie 
Institution (1912-15), and investigator at the 
Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolution 
(1914- ). lie prepared for publication the 

results of extended observations on the genetics 
of pigeons made by Professor W hitman and con- 
tinued these leseaiches especially along the line 
of the control of sex 

BIEE TBIBES. See Morocco, under Uisiory, 

BIELES. See Small Arms. 

BIGA, Peace of. See Galicia; Poland; 
RCvSsia, Vilna. 

BIGBY, Sir Hitch (Mallinson) 0870- 
). A British sui'geon, born in Dublin and 
educated in aits and medicine at Dulwich (k)l- 
lege, the University College, London, and the 
London Hosjutal He rose to the post ot senior 
surgeon to the London Hospital, of surgeon in 
ordinary to the Prince of Wales in 1923 and of 
seigearit-siiigeon to King (ieoi’ge V. in 1928. 
He served in France as a colonel during the 
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World War. For his Hcrvices in connection with 
the King’s serious illness during the winter of 
1928-29, he was made a baronet. 

BINDEBFEST. See Philippines, AgrieuX’ 
ture; Vetebinaey Medicine. 

BINEHABT, Maby Robebts (1876- ). 

An American novelist (see VoL. XX). Her 
later stories include Tish (1910) ; The Altar of 
Freedom (1917) ; hong Live the King! (1917); 
Bahf a Buh-Dch , The Amazing Interlude (1918) ; 
Dangerous Days (1919) , More Ttsh (1921) ; The 
Breaking Point (1922) ; The Truce of Hod 
(1922); The Out Trail (1923); Temperamental 
People (1924), The Red Lamp (1925); No- 
mad's Land (1926), 7'ish Plays the Game 
(1926); Lost Ecfasy (1927); Two Flights Up 
(1928) ; and The Romanties, short stories (1929). 
She wrote a number of successful plays, includ- 
ing Tish (produced in Chicago, 1919) ; Bah (New 
York City, 1920) ; Spanish Love (produced by 
Maxine Elliott, 1920) and The Bat, both in colla- 
boration with A\ery TTojiwood (New York ('!ity, 
1920); and 77/e Breaking Point (1923). She 
was appointed by President Hoover a member of 
the Public Lands Board in 1929. 

BINGELNATZ, Joachim (1883- ). A 

German writer and jiaintei , who was born at 
Wurzen He wrote Kuttel Daddeldu (1923); 
Turngedichie (1923) , Gchetmes Kinder spiclhuch 
(1924); Reisehriefe eines Artisten (1927), Al- 
lerdings (1928); and an autobiographical novel, 
Als Manner tm Krieg (1928). 

BIO DE OBO. A Spanish possession and 
protectorate on the northwest coast of Africa, 
Area, approxiiiiately 109,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, 1(10,000 natives (estimate) and 253 Euro- 
peans The population is laigely Berber and no- 
madic Fishing is the chief economic resource. 
The budget for 1929 amounted to 6,947,274 pese- 
tas. Villa Cisneros is the capital of the colony 
BIPLEY, William Zebin A ( 1867- ). An 

American economist (see VoL. XX). He was 
made director of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway (1917) and administrator of 
labor standards for the War Department (1918). 
He was chairman of the National Adjustment 
Commission of the TTnited States Shipping 
Board (1919-20) and special examiner on con- 
solidation of railways for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (1920-23). He wrote Mam 
Street and Wall Street (1927), a book which 
caused the revision of standards for non-stock 
voting trusts 

BIPON COLLEGE. A coeducational, unde- 
nominational institution at Ripon, Wis , founded 
ill 1851. The enrollment increased fioni 249 in 
1916 to 405 (exclusive of music students) in 
the autumn of 1928, the faculty increased from 
22 to 28 members, and the library from 22,000 
to 34,000 volumes. The endowment in 1928 
amounted to $668,060, and the income for the 
jrar 1927 28 to $261,417. President, Silas 
Evans, LL D , D.D. 

BISLEB, finouABTi (1873— ) A French 

pianist, born at Baden-Baden in Germany. In 
1874 his parents settled in Paris, where he 
studied at the Conservatory under Dimmer 
(piano) and Chabrier (composition), taking 
the first prize for piano in both the elementary 
and the advanced class. After further study 
under Klindworth, Stavenhagen, and d’Albert, 
he made a successful debut in Paris (1894). 
He later toured all Em ope. He made his first 
Anienean tour in 1923-24. In 1906 he became 
a member of the Coiiseil Sup^rieur of the Paris 


Conservatoire. He is considered one of the 
greatest of contemporary pianists, a player in 
the grand style, withal very poetic, with a tre- 
mendous technic reverently subordinated to the 
requirements of artistic expression. His enor- 
mous repertoire enables him to give complete 
cycles of various composers* works (Beethoven, 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann). 

BITCHIE, Albert Cabell (1876- ). An 

American lawyer and public official, born at 
Richmond, Va., and educated at Johns Hopkins 
University and in law at the University of Mary- 
land. In 1898 he liegaii the practice of law in 
Baltimore. He was city solicitor (1903-10); 
assistant geneial counsel of the Public Service 
Commission of Baltimore (1910-13); Attorney 
General of the State (1916-20), and Governor 
(1920-31). From 1907 to 1920, he was also 
professoi of law at the University of Maryland 
Law School. During the World War, he served 
for a time as general counsel for the War 
Industries Board He was the author of Mu- 
ntmpal Condemnation in Maryland (1904). 
Governor Rit(*hie wrote and spoke vigorously in 
opposition to national piohibition. 

BITSCHEL, W'tihelm (1864- ). An 

American marine ])ainter (see VoL. XX). He 
was elected a full member of the National Acad- 
emy in 1914. He won a gold medal from the 
National Aits Club (1914) and a gold medal 
from the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion (1915). Dining the next year, he was 
awarded the gold medal of the State Fair at 
Sacramento, Calif, and in 1918 the gold medal 
of the Philadelphia Art Club In 1921 he won 
the Rangel Purchase Pnze from the National 
Academy of Design and the Isidor Medal from 
the Salmagundi Club in 1923. 

BIVEBA y OBBANEJTA, Miguel Pbimo 
DE, Marquis de Kstell\ (1870- ). A Span- 

ish general and dictator, born at Cadiz. He 
served in Cuba and the Philippines during the 
Spanish-Amencan War, in Morocco (1909-13), 
as military governor of Cadiz (1915-17), re- 
signing in the latter year on account of differ- 
ences with the Government in regard to civilian 
controllers in the aimy, and in 1922 was military 
governor of Barcelona, wheie he took effective 
steps against the syndicalists. He organized 
army officers into a national committee of de- 
fense whose programme was to end the war in 
Moiocco by the elimination of corruption and 
incomjietency in the conduct of the campaign. 
In September, 1923, he overthrew the govern- 
ment, established himself as dictator and Prime 
Minister, and with the support of the King in- 
stituted widespread economic reforms and finally 
brought the campaign in Morocco to a victorious 
close in 1926 Recurrent conspiracies and re- 
volts were put down without great difficulty, 
and on June 12, 1928, he announced his intention 
of lemaming in office for at least two years more, 
pending the drafting of a new constitution. 
The new constitution, to replace that suspended, 
in 1923, was piesented to the National Assembly 
July 5, 1929, for examination. See Spain, under 
History. 

BIVI£)BE, r^'vya,r', Jacques (1886-1925). 
A French author and editor who was born in 
Bordeaux and educated at the Lyc^e Lakanal in 
Pans, and in philosophy at the Sorbonne. His 
early writing in L*()ceident (1907) and La 
(hande Revue was mainly critical, and from 
1909 to 1914, he was secretary of the Nouvelle 
Revue Franqaxse and a frequent contributor to 
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it. During August, 1914, he was made a Ger- 
man prisoner, by 1917 his health was so broken 
that he was interned in Switzerland. In 1918 
he was repatriated. From 1919 until his 
death fioni typhoid fever in 1925, he edited the 
Novvelle Jievve Frangatse and made it the lead^ 
ing literary monthly of Paris. While in prison 
ill Goimany, he wiote A la trace de Dteu and 
Atmcc, a novel. Besides the essays in ^Jtudea 
(7th ed , 1924) and the 'Nouvelle Rerve Fran- 
gaise, he wrote L'Allrmandy on Geinian psycho- 
h>g> Fiom 1920 to 1928, his correspondence 
with Alain-Fournier (his wife*s brother, killed in 
August, 1914) was published in 4 vols. as 
Jacques Rt'iidrc et Alatn-Foumier Consult 
Jcuncs Maitres, Hals d*dme d*dujourd%ui by 
Paul ATchambault (192(i) 

BIZA KHAN PAHLEVI (1877- ). 

Shah of Persia since Oct. 31, 1925 The son of 
a farmer, he joined the army as a private at the 
age of 10, became commandei -in-chief, and on 
Feb 20, 1921, ovcrthiew the existing ministry. 
Ills pi ogi amine was Persia for the Peisians, and 
the new cabinet, which he sup])orted, refused to 
sign the Anglo-Persian agreement. Great Bri- 
tain withdrew hei troops and hci financial ad- 
visei and in the next Acai Dr A C Millspaugh, 
an Aniciican, became eionornic ad\ isei (resigned 
in 1928) From Feb 15 to Oct. 25, 1923, Riza 
Khan was \\nr Miiiistei, and on the latter date 
became also Premiei and Minister of the Interior, 
retaining his command of the armj, wducli w^as 
sympathetic with his aims llis suggestion of 
a republic being op[)osed, particulaily by the 
jniests, be lesigned, but was shortly recalled by 
the Medjliss ( Jhirl lament). In February, 1925, 
lie was given full power by the Medjliss, on 
October 31, the Shah was deposed and Kiza Khan 
made Begent, and on December 13 the c<nistituent 
assembly elected him heieditaiy Shah He was 
crowned on Apr 25, 1920 lie unified Persia, 
and established order, regular and fair collection 
of taxes, and e<pial tieatment for the various 
communities. Through his initiative, all foreign 
capitulations w'cic abiogated on May 10, 1928. 
Sec Peusi\, under thstory 

BOADS AND PAVEMENTS. The roads of 
the woild had a total length of nearly 0,000,000 
miles in 1928, of which 3,000,000 weie in the 
North, South, and Central Americas, neaily 2,- 
000,000 in Europe, and ovei 1,000,000 in Asia, 
Australia, and the islands of the Pacific. Of 
3,000,000 miles in the Western Hemisphere, 
over 3,000,000 weie in the United States. These 
figures weie obtained by a woild-wide suiA^ey, 
conducted by the U S Departments of Coiii- 
meice and State in 1927-28 (See ‘‘Highways 
of the World,’' with table, in Commerce Reports^ 
Nov. 10, 1928.) The survey covered also the 
number of motor vehicles (“automotive ve- 
hicles’* in the report) These totaled 31,000,000 
for the woild and averaged 4.81 jier mile of road, 
while the number of persons to one motor vehicle 
averaged 00. The miles of road per square 
mile of area averaged less than 8. The accom- 


panying table gives the exact figures and 
averages for the world, the five continents, and 
the 19 countries which had 40,000 miles of road 
or over. Annual revisions of the figures are 
promised. 

In Commerce Reports for Dec. 12, 1928, a 
summary of the highways of the world by types 
of construction or surfacing was given, from 
which the accompanying table has been made 
up. In the original, the figures here summar- 
ized were given by countries, also a table show- 
ing by continents and for the world a more 
detailed classification by tyiies, but with manj" 
gaps indicating no figures available Next to 
water-bound macadam, 111 the world totals, stood 
Portland-cement concrete, 49,254 miles; then 
bituminous macadam, 25,877 miles; stone block, 
25,818 miles, bituminous concrete, 9921 miles, 
asphalt, 7271 miles. These figures are stated 
to be misleading, as some countries with a large 
percentage of high-type road surfacing had no 
semegated figuies. 

united States. Most of the 3,000,000 miles 
of roads in the United States are in the j’uris- 
diction of counties and rural towns and town- 
shi])s An estimate put out by the Department 
of Agriculture rn January, 192!!, classed as local 
lural roads 2,750,000 of the 3,000,000 total 
(both round numbers) and placed 1,750,000 
under townships and 1,000,000 under towns or 
townships Of the 3000 counties in the 48 
state's, 07 (in New England) had nothing to do 
with roads, of the 2999 remaining, only 975 
were credited with reasonably competent contiol 
over road construction and maintenance The 
rapid increase in road construction by the 
several States since 1905, accelerated after 1910 
by Fedeial contributions toward cost, have re- 
sulted in the creation of more or less efficient 
highway departments in eveiy State of the 
Union, that being one of the conditions under 
which Federal aid is granted Laige as has been 
the expenditure for rood improvcnient in the 
Ignited States during the twentieth century, 
most of the 3,014,000 miles of highway were still 
primitive diit roads in 1928, estimates by the 
U S Bureau of Roads classing only 590,000, or 
less than 20 per cent, as “imjiroved.” Of these, 
only 92,000 miles were hai d-surfaced road, while 
412,000 were vovcicd with giavel or water-bound 
macadam, and 84,000 had sand-clay surfaces. 
Federal aid in State-road consti uctioii began 
with $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1917 and was 
materially inci eased subsequently. 

ExpeiKlitiirc of the Fedoial-aid money by the 
several States is subject to the apj>roval of the 
U. S. Buieau of I’ublic Roads acting foi the 
Department of Agriculture. The Federal Aid 
Road Act of Nov 9, 1921, requires each and 
every State receiving Federal aid to lay out, in 
conjunction with agents for the Federal govern- 
ment, a State-highway system which must be so 
planned as to provddc for interstate connection 
The Fedeial-aid roads in each State must not 
exceed 7 per cent of the total highway mileage 


HIGHWAY MILEAGE OP THE WORLD » 
Whole 


Earth, sand-clay, or gravel 
Water-bound macadam 

All other, including unspecified 

World 

5,564,78.3 

588,873 

428,345 

America 

3,405,662 

76,477 

92,692 

Europe 

1,. 337, 467 
351,705 
286,865 

Australia ^ 
320,912 
40,035 
45,927 

Asia 
313,6n 
10.1,229 
1..J8 7 

Africa 

187,201 

17,427 

1,274 

Total 

6,682,001 

3,574,731 

1,976,037 

406.874 

418,457 

205.002 


• Not including bridle paths, pack trails, etc , totaling 251,209 miles, with no reports from many countries. 

* Including Now Zealand, and islands in the Pacific. 
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BOAD MILEAGE AND NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES BY CONTINENTS AND VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Figures taken from the article, ‘‘Highways of the World,'* in Commerce Reports, November, 1928, based on a 
survey by the U S Departments of Commerce and State Onlv countries with 40,0UU miles of roads here in- 
cluded; original table includes all the countries of the world. The figures do not include mileage of city streets 


Oontinent and country 

Road 

Area 

Motfir 

Vehicles 

Persons to 

mileage 

(square miles) 

Total 

to 1 mile of 

1 motor 


to 1 mile of road 


road 

vehicle 

World Total 

6,682,001 

7 69 

31,617,615 

4 81 

59 91 

The Americas 

3,674,731 

4.4 

25,001,625 

7 

9 2 

Europe 

1,976,037 

5 2 

5.244,695 

2 7 

100 4 

Asia 

418,467 

248 8 

375,910 

.89 

2,642 3 

Australia, New Zealand and Pacific Islands 

406,874 

8 1 

717,586 

1 76 

12 8 

Africa 

205,902 

48.1 

277,800 

1 35 

493 2 

United States 

3,005,614 

1.01 

23,386,540 

7 78 

5 1 

Prance 

440,085 

48 

1,114,000 

2 5 

36 1 

Russia 

430,265 

10.2 

25,833 

0 06 

5,690 9 

Canada 

424,014 

9. 

957,108 

2 3 

9.8 

Australia 

360,000 

8 3 

508,204 

1.41 

12.3 

India 

211,068 

8 6 

109,978 

0 52 

2,900 1 

United Kingdom 

178,737 

0 49 

1,856,700 

10 4 

23 8 

Germany • 

128,242 

1 42 

861.000 

6 8 

73 4 

Poland 

116,174 

1.28 

25,000 

0 22 

1,153 3 

Italy 

113,581 

1.05 

212.100 

1 87 

191 2 

Sweden 

80,778 

2 14 

147,862 

1 83 

42 4 

Japan 

72,817 

2 4 

72,541 

1 00 

881 4 

South Africa, Union of 

63,038 

6 3 

133,000 

1 96 

53 1 

Rumania 

54,680 

2 09 

21,716 

0 40 

789 9 

Spam 

60,000 

3 1 

194,200 

3 9 

1 12 

Brazil 

46,938 

70 0 

136,800 

2 91 

223 9 

Irish Free State 

46,700 

67 

44,587 

95 

381 7 

Czechoslovakia 

44,600 

1 22 

63,490 

1 4 

226 1 

New Zealand 

44,307 

2 36 

169,390 

3 6 

8 0 


of the State and upon tlieae roads all Federal-aid 
apportionments must be expended. The State 
highway systems so laid out are divided into 
primary and secondary roads, the primary not 
to exceed three-sevenths of the total. 

The Act of 1021 provided that the several 
States must certify the mileage of their high- 
ways, ns of Nov. 1, 1021, which proved to be a 
total of 2,860,001 miles. After coordination by 
means of conferences between the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and groups of adjacent States, the 
bureau named recommended a road map of the 
United States to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This map was published Nov. 1, 1023, and in- 
cluded 168,881 miles, which by 1028 had been 
increased to 187,573 The monthly summary of 
the status of Federal-aid road construction for 
Dec 31, 1028, showed 76,075 miles completed, 
8163 miles in the initial stage of construction, 
and 1053 miles of existing improved roads being 
provided with a surface of higher type. The 
larger of the accompanying tables shows these 
mileages by States, as well as mileages approved 
for constiuction and cost figures. 

Of the 71,074 miles of Fedeial-aid roads 
“completed” to June 30, 1028, only 35 per cent 
were hard surfaced, the remaining 65 per cent 
ranging from meie giading and draining to 
water-bound macadam Mileages and jicrcent- 
ages are shown by the accompanying table. 


MILEAGE OP FEDERAL-AID ROADS IMPROVED 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1928, BY TYPES 


(Comjnled hy Bureau of Public Roads, V. S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) 


Graded and drained 

10.611 

15 

Sand elay 

6,471 

9 

Gravel 

27,698 

39 

Water bound macadam 

1,427 

2 

Bituminous macadam 

4,317 

6 

Bituminous concrete 

1,993 

3 

Portland-cement concrete 

17,516 

26 

Brick 

818 

1 

Bridges 

223 

71,074 

100 


Tjarge bond issues for State-road construction 
began in 1906, when New York State voted $50,- 
000,000 for the purpose. Following the World 


War, authorization of large State road bond 
issues became increasingly common, running to 
$100,000,000 in Illinois in 1021 and in Iowa in 
1928 (both subsequently held unconstitutional 
through defective diafting). At the close of 
1027, 31 States had $860,000,000 of road bonds 
outstanding, according to the U. S Department 
of Agriculture, while, on the same date, the 
outstanding countv and township bonds totaled 
$1,386,000,000 The same authority gave the 
total income for road expenditure (including 
funds foi maintenance) foi the year 1927, 
according to the latest figuies a\ailable, as 
$1,581,000,000 Of this, $710,000,000 (including 
$80,000,000 of Federal aid) was available for 
State-load work and $841,000,000 for county and 
township woik In oiigin, the $1,581,000,000 
total was fhus accounted foi Road tax (for 
county and township use onlv), $405,000,000; 
motor-vehicle tax, $300,000,000, bonds, $272,- 
000,000, gasoline tax, $2n»,000,000 , Federal aid 
(for State roads only), $80,000,000, source not 
given, *$305,000,000 Useis of the loads contri- 
buted $519,000,000 (motor -vehicle and gasoline 
taxes) or one-third of the total, road taxes 
about a fourth, bonds, about a sixth; Federal 
aid, a tw^entieth part, while a fifth was unac- 
counted for. In lound numbers, nearly half of 
the county and township load fund ($405,000 
of $841,000) came fiom road taxes, two-fifths 
from bonds; one-fifth from gasoline and motor 
vehicle fees, leaving two-fifths unaccounted for. 

To the 78,096 miles of roads improved by 
Federal aid at the close of the fiscal year 1929, 
there should be added what has been done by the 
States without Federal aid. The U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads concluded that the States had 
improved a larger mileage unaided than with 
Federal aid, so it may be assumed that between 
150,000 and 160,000 of the 188,000 miles in the 
Federal-aid highway system had been unproved to 
some degree. For the six fiscal years, 1923-28, 
Federal-aid funds “obligated” totaled $500,607, 
an average of $83,434,000. 

In the Philippine Islands, the Bureau of 
Public W^orks (under the direction of the 
United States) reported 5630 miles of “im- 
proved” roads at the close of 1927, but this 
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included practically no asphaltic or Portland- 
ceineiit concrete siirfacinf?. Total road expendi- 
tures for 1927 were P.12,532,000 ($6,266,000), 
about equally divided between construction and 
maintenance. 

Cuba. Early in 1927, contracts were let for a 
central highway extending the length of the 
island, fiorn Pinar de Rio to Santiago, a distance 
of 707 miles. The roadway will be improved to 
a width of 20.66 feet with an American type of 
surfacing on a concrete base, with thickened 
outer edges The contract prices totaled $76,- 
000,000, divided between a Cuban and an Ameri- 
can contractor. 

Mexico. Through an engineer-official ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Communications, there 
was announced in January, 1929, a $41,000,000 
road-improvement j)rogramme for 1929-34, in- 
cluding a highway for motor vehicles extending 
from the United States to Guatamala Funds 
were to be obtained from the existing gasoline 
tax of 4 cents per litre (about 8 cents per U. S. 
gal ) and an increase in the tobacco tax 

British Isles. The total mileage of “classi- 
fied” roads and streets in England, Wales, and 
Scotland is given as 178,737 in The Mumnpal 
Year Book, 1928, of which 1.53,661 is credited 
to England and Wales and 2.5,076 to Scotland. 

Materials and Design. The leading mate- 
rials used in the construction of both niral im- 
pioved-road surfaces and city pavements became 
increasingly alike with the growth of motor- 
vehicle traffic and the loads carried. A world- 
wide view would show that many large and 
important countries of the world still have prac- 
tically nothing but dirt loads and rude trails. 

In the cities of the United States and many 
other civilized countries, there is still a consider- 
able percentage of dirt streets and much gravel 
or water-bound macadam surfacing, neither of 
these surfacings being fit to stand heavy traffic. 
For both rural highways and city streets, where 
macadam is still being put down, the water- 
bound macadam is being superseded by bitumi- 
nous-bound surfacing Poi tland-ccment concrete 
in both country and city is being used more and 
more extensively for pavements and rural high- 
way surfaces, with steel reinforcement under 
the heaviest loading in some cases, and there is 
a continuing increase in the use of Portland- 
cement concrete base or foundation for rural 
and city pavements, regardless of what material 
is used for the wearing surface Brick surfac- 
ing is used quite extensively in some parts of 
the United States, for both rural roads and city 
streets, the degree of use depending considerably 
upon proximity to paving-brick centres of manu- 
facture Sheet-asphalt surfacing is still in high 
favor for city streets in some sections of the 
country. For very hea\w-traffic city streets, 
granite blocks are still extensively used, but 
their greater roughness, as compared with other 
readily available pavements, is against them. 

Standardization. Standardization in paving 
material and construction has made marked 
progress Standard specifications for various 
kinds of paving have been framed by committees 
of the American Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments and adopted by the society on letter 
ballot Through the cooperation of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, road and paving engi- 
neers, and manufacturers, the varieties of paving 
brick were reduced from 66 to 7 in 1922, then to 
6 in 1923, to 5 in 1924, and to 4 in 1925. 
Likewise, grades of asphalt used for paving were 


reduced in number from 88 to 9 in 1923, as based 
on the penetration test used to show relative 
hardness. 

Cleaning and Snow Bemoval. For machine 
cleaning of streets, motor-driven vehicles with 
or without pick-up attachments are increasing 
in degree of use. Hand cleaning is still con- 
sidered to have material advantages, but lessens 
in importance with the diminishing extent of the 
use of horses. Snow removal both fiom city 
streets and fioin long stretches of luial high- 
way is becoming increasingly common to meet 
the demands of motor-vehicle traliic Snow 
plows and sweepers are emjiloyed, together with 
mechanical means of loading the snow into 
motor or other vehicles for carting aw^ay. 

Bibliography. Recent new books or revised 
editions of important old ones include- Harger 
and Bonney, Handbook for Highway Engineers 
(New York); Blanchaid, American Highiiay 
Engineers* Handbook (New York) , Harger, Lo- 
cation, Grading and Drainage of Highways and 
Rural Highways (New York) ; Agg, Construction 
of Roads and Pavements and AmerKan Rural 
Highways (New York) ; Agg and Brindley, High- 
way Administration and Finance (New Yoik) , 
Boulnois, Modern Roads (London) ; Green, The 
Bcience of Roadmaking (London) , Besson, City 
Pavements (New York) ; Ohatbuin, Highways 
and Highway Transportation (New York) ; Holt, 
The Bureau of Public Roads (Washington), No 
26 of Betviec Monographs of the United States 
government, Baalsi ud (tr. Irom the Norwegian 
by Hansen) Highways of Sorway (Oslo) , Neu- 
mann, Dcr Neuzeithsehe Btrassenbau (Berlin) 
See also Bktdoes, City Planning. 

BOBEBrT, Jacques Henki See Henki- 
Robeut, Jacques 

BOBEBTS, Kennetu Lewis (188.5- ). 

An Amencan writer, boin at Kennebunk, Me, 
and educated at Cornell University. From 1909 
to 1917, he w^aa a reporter and special waiter on 
the Boston Posl In 1915-18 he was a member 
of the staff of Life (New York) In the World 
War, he served ns enjitani of the Intelligence 
Section of the Siberidii Expeditionary Foice and 
fioni 1919 to 1921 was foieign corresfioiident in 
Central Europe and the Balkans for th(‘ Saturday 
Evening Post, and Washington coi i e8])ondent 
for the same magazine fiorn 1921 lie wiote 
Europe*s Morning After (1921), Why Europe 
Leaves Home (1922); Hun Hunting (1923); 
Black Magic (1924) ; Concentrated Few England 
(1924) ; Florida Loafing (1925) , Florida (1926). 

BOBEBTS, Mobley (1857- ). An Eng- 

lish author (see VoL. XX). His later publica- 
tions include Hearts of Women (1919) , Warfare 
in the Human Body (1920) , Lyra Mutahilis, The 
Mirthful Fine (1921); Folloiocrs of the Hea 
(1923) , On the Earthquake Line (1924) , Malig- 
nancy and Evolution (1926) ; On the Old Trail 
(1927). 

BOBEBTSON, Archibald Thomas ( 1 863- 
). An American theologian (see VoL. XX). 
His later publications include* Harmony of the 
Gospels for Students of the Life of Christ ( 1 922 ) ; 
Types of Preachers in the New Testament (1922 ) ; 
The Minister and His Greek New Testament 
(1923); The Christ of the Logia (1924); New 
Testament History (1923); An Introduction to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(1925) ; Studies in the Text of the New Testa- 
ment (1926) ; and Minor Characters in the New 
Testament (1928). He was also the translator 
of Luke* 8 Gospel (with grammatical notes, 1923) . 
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BOBEBTSON, Sir Charles Grant (1869- 
). A British historian, educated at Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. A fellow since 1893 of All 
Soul’s College, Oxford, he was domestic bursar 
there (1897-1920), and senior tutor in modern 
history (1905-20) at Magdalen College. In 1920 
he became principal and in 1927 vice chancellor 
of Birmingham University. In the latter year he 
was Creighton lecturer at the University of Lon- 
don He was knighted in 1928. His works in- 
clude The Rise of the English Nation (1895); 
England under the Hanoverians (1911) , A His- 
torical Atlas of Modern Europe (1915) ; The Evo- 
lution of Prussia, with J. A. R. Marriott (1915) ; 
and Bism arck (1918) 

ROBERTSON, William (Robert), First 
Baronet (1800- ). A British soldier (see 

VoL XX). He was quaitennastcr general at 
the outbreak of the World War and efficiently 
outlitted the troops sent to France. In 1915 he 
was chief of the General Staff of the British 
Exj)editionary Force and from 1915 to 1918 
chief of the Impel iul General Staff In Febru- 
aiy, 1919, he was appointed to the eastern com- 
mand and in June of that year became general 
officer with eomiiiand of the tioops in Great 
Biitain. In 1919-20 he commanded the British 
Rhine Army in Germany He was created a 
baronet in 1919, became a field-marshal in 1920, 
and received many decorations and honors. He 
published From Private to Field- Marshal, remi- 
niscences (1921), and Soldiers and Statesmen, 
(1926). 

ROBIN, L15:on ( 1806- ). A French philos- 

opher and classical scholar, born at Nantes, and 
educated at the Soi bonne He taught at the 
College de (\imjm'*gne and tlie lycees of Ven- 
ddme and Angeis and was made professor at 
the Sorbonne in 1918. His first publication. La 
thenric platonieienne des icHes et des nomhres 
d'a^rres Arisiotc (1908), gave him an interna- 
tional leputation. His other works include La 
Th(oric platonieienne de Vamour (1908) ; Etude 
siir la signifiealion et sur la place de la physique 
dans la philosophic de Platon (1919) , La pens^e 
grerque et les origines de V esprit scientifique 
(1923), and a critical and exjdanatory comment 
on Lucrerc: De Rcrum Natura, with A Ernout, 
2 vols ,(1925-20) Besides articles in reviews, 
he edited and translated vol. 4 of the (Euv>res 
Completes of Plato. 

ROBINS, Raymond ( 1 873- ) An Ameri- 

can social economist (see Vol. XX). In 1916 
he was chaiinian of the Progressive National 
Convention and also leader of the national 
Chiibtian evangelistic social campaign in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges (1915—16). He 
was chief of the Red Cross Mission to Russia 
in 1917 and 1918. He campaigned in the United 
States foi the enforcement of constitutional pro- 
liibition He was a member of the executive 
committee of the National Republican Commit- 
tee duiiiig the camjiaigns of 1920 and 1924. 

ROBINSON, Edwin Arlington ( 1869- ). 

An American poet (see VoL. XX). He con- 
tinued to produce poetry of high merit during 
the decade 1914-24. His later books include 
two plays, Van Zorn (1914) and The Porcupine 
(1915). He wrote also The Man Against the 
Sky, poems (1915); Launcelot, a poem (1920); 
The Three Taverns, poems (1920) ; Avon’s 
Harvest, poems (1921) ; Collected Poems (1924) ; 
Roman Bartholomew (1923); Tristram, poem 
(1927); Sonnets {1889-1027) (1928); and Col- 
lected Poems (1929). Consult Aspects of the 


Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Lucius 
Bube (1928). 

ROBINSON, Joseph Taylor (1872- ). 

A United States Senator (see Vol XX). He was 
reelected to the Senate in 1918 and in 1925 for 
the term expiring in 1931. He has served as 
chairman of the Minority Conference since the 
Sixty-eighth Congress and has been a member of 
the committees on Foreign Relations, Naval Af- 
fairs, and Territories and Insular Possessions. 
In 1928 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Vice President. 

ROBINSON, Lennox ( 1886- ) . An Irish 

dramatist, one of the younger writers of the 
Irish Literary Revival, born at Douglas, Cork. 
He was manager of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
during 1910-14 and 1919-23,' dhector of it in 
the latter year, and during 1915-25 organizing 
librarian of the Carnegie Trust His plays are 
interpretations of his native count! y. Life in 
rural and small-town Ireland is depicted in The 
Clancy Name, his first play, producinl at the 
Abbey Theatre in 1908, The Cross Roads, played 
in 1909; and The Whitehcadcd Boy, played in 
Dublin in 1916 and later in l^ondon, the United 
States, and Australia. Of his political plays. 
The Dreamers (1915), based on Robert Emmet’s 
unsuccessful revolution of 1803, is perhaps the 
beat. Others are Patrwts (1912), and The Lost 
Leader (1918). His other pioduced plays in- 
clude The Round Table and Crabbed Age and 
\onih (1922); Never the Time and the Place 
(1924), Portraits (1925), and The Big House 
(1926) He also wiole a novel, A Young Man 
from the South (1917), and the stones Dark 
Days (1918), and Eight Short Stories (1919). 
He edited The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse 
(1925), and Poems of Thomas Parnell (1927). 

ROBISON, Samuel Shelburne (1867- ). 

An American naval officer, who graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1888. He 
served during the Spanisli-Aineiican War and 
filled many important posts on land and at sea. 
He was with the Buieau of Equipment in 1909- 
10 and with the Buieau ot Steam Engineering 
in 1910-11. in 1917-18 he w^as commander of 
the siibmniine foice of the Atlantic Fleet and 
ill 1918—19 a member of the Naval Armistice 
Commission He w^as promoted to be real ad- 
miral ill 1918 Til 1919-21 he w^as commandant 
of the Navy Yard in Boston, and in 1921-22 mili- 
tary governoi of Santo Domingo. He was ad- 
miral in command of the Battle Fleet, 1923-25, 
and admiral 111 command of the U. S Fleet, 
1925-26. Since 1926 he has been commander of 
the 13th Naval District. 

ROCHESTER. The third city in size in New 
York State The population rose from 220,087 in 
1910 to 295,750 in 1920, and to 328,200 in 1928, 
accoiding to estimate of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census On Jan. 1, 1928, the council -manager 
form of government became effective. Under 
the new chartei, the council of the nine members 
acted as the legislative and policy-forming body 
of tlie city govei niiient, making all local laws and 
ordinances, authorizing all expenditures of city 
funds, and a])pointing the city manager. A city- 
planning bureau was created in the office of the 
city engineer in 1917. The superintendent in 
charge, who was appointed by tlie city engineer, 
had power to make a city plan, to pass on all 
plotting for the opening, widening, or extension 
of streets, and to establish building zones. In 
1928 the formation of a Monroe County Regional 
Planning Board, consisting of live members, to 
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coSperate with the planning boards of Rochester 
and towns within the county, was authorized. 
A Civic Centre at Court Street and South Avenue 
was to be developed during 1930. Other con- 
templated inipi ovements were the extension of 
Broad Street and widening of Smith Street, the 
development of a harbor on Lake Ontario, and 
the construction of a new $1,000,000 Smith Street 
Bridge across the Genesee River. 

Work was begun in 1922 on transforming the 
dry bed of the Erie Canal, which had been aban- 
doned in favor of the new Barge Canal, into a 
freight and passenger subway, carrying trolley 
and railroad t lacks. Eight and one-half miles 
of the canal were laid with track; of this, one 
mile in the heart of the city was covered over and 
a street built above it, parallel to and relieving 
the congestion of Main Street The cost of the 
completed work was more than $12,000,000 In 
1922 the Eastman Theatre, the third in size in 
the United States, was built, through a gift from 
Geoi ge Eastman, for public use under the manage- 
ment of the Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester 

The Rochester municipal airport is located 4 
miles from the city Air-mail and freight serv- 
ices are provided by the Colonial Western Air- 
ways, Inc., and juissenger-plane service, by the 
Ryan Airways, Inc. The value of products 
manufactured by 1044 industrial establishments 
in 1927 was $427,730,972, according to local esti- 
mate. During 1022 the city’s export trade 
amounted to approximately $10,000,000; in 1928 
it had increased more than $21,000,000. Bank 
clearings in 1928 amounted to $777,900,000. The 
assessed valuation of leal and personal property 
in 1928, according to local estimate, was $634,- 
06r),209, as compared with $.521,868,000 in 1927. 
This gain was attributed primarily to a 20 per 
cent increase in the assessed valuation of real es- 
tate. The bonded debt in 1928 was $64,238,030. 

ROCHESTER, ITniversity of. A coeduca- 
tional, nonsectarian institution of higher learn- 
ing at Hochester, N. Y., founded in 1850. The 
student enrollment increased from 531 in 1915 
to 1419 in the autumn of 1928. The faculty 
increased from 45 to 314 in the same period, and 
the libraries from 66,000 to more than 162,000 
volumes. Pioductive funds as of .Tune 30, 1928, 
were $28,757,382 46 and total resources, includ- 
ing land, buildings, e(|uipment, and endowment 
were approximately $45,000,000. George East- 
man gave $4,500,000 to found the Eastman School 
of Music which was opened in 1921 with an 
endowment of $2, 234, .509. In 1921 he gave $4,- 
000,000 to found a School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, and the General Education Board gave 
$5,000,000 for the same purpose. The school 
was opened to students in the fall of 1925. 
The university received $673,350 from the estate 
of L. P. Ross in 1917 to found the department 
of vital economics. In 1925 a dormitory for 
women students in the school of music, an ad- 
dition to the Memorial Art Gallery, the medical 
school and Story Memorial Hospital with staff 
house, nurses dormitory, laboratories and power 
plant, weie erected. Ground was broken in May, 
1927, for the first building for the college for 
men. Among the buildings contemplated are a 
students’ union, an auditorium-administration 
building, chemistry, biology -geology, physics and 
engineering buildings, a library, a. liberal arts 
building, dormitories, and a gymnasium It is 
expected that these will be completed by 1030, 
thus permitting the re-dedication of the present 


campus and buildings to the college for women. 
President, Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D. 
ROCKEFELLER, John D(avison) (1830- 
), An American capitalist (see VoL. XX). 
It was estimated that the total amount given by 
Mr. Rockefeller for philanthropic and charitable 
purposes, up to 1921, exceeded .$500,000,000. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, the General Education 
Board, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
and the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search together received nearly four-fifths of this 
sum. These groat corporations all were created 
by him. Consult John D.: A Portrait in Oi?«, by 
John K. Winkler (1929). 

ROCKEFELLER, John D(avi8on), Jr. 
(1874- ). An American capitalist (see Vol. 

XX). He continued active in business and phil- 
anthropy during the years 1914-29. He contri- 
buted large sums of money to various causes and 
was especially active in church activities. In 
1929 he was awaided the gold medal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences for “distin- 
guished social service ” He is the author of The 
Personal Relation in Industry (1923). 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. An in- 
stitution chartered in 1913 “to promote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world.” The 
scope of its present activities is in a broad way 
indicated by the names of the two divisions 
through wliieli it caiiies on its work The Intel - 
national Health Board, and the Division of Medi- 
cal Education. 

The International Health Board assists vari- 
ous public health projects thiougbout the world, 
encouraging the establishment of schools of 
hygiene and governmental health agents. It 
has been active in the control of yellow fever, 
malaria, and hookworm disease. A survey in 
1925 showed that the only cases of yellow fever 
in the Western Hemisjdiere were in Brazil, and 
the Board theiefore cooperated in the attempt 
to exterminate the fever mosquito from that 
region, and in taking preventative measures in 
several Central American countru^. A commis- 
sion also was sent to investigate yellow fever 
in West Africa. Similar work was continued 
the following year, and in 1927 when the commis- 
sion found that it had not bet*n able to check 
the spread of the disease, it devoted itself to 
discovering the identity of the infection. In 
Rio de Janeiro, 123 cases of yellow fever were 
reported in 1928, and the fonndaiiim aided health 
authorities there and in other localities. Ma- 
laria reseaich and practical aid was furthered 
by the foundation between 1924 and 1929, in the 
United States, Central America, South America, 
Europe, the Far East, the Philippines, and l^oito 
Rico, 18 countries in 1928. Study of the hook- 
worm was earned on over the same period, and 
in 1928 the foundation contributed to the work 
of health organizations of 24 States of the United 
States, and of 20 other countries. An important 
feature of the foundation’s health work in the 
past few years has been the promotion of medi- 
cal colleges in China, where the board contributed 
to 12 universities in 1928. 

Numerous other educational institutions in 
various parts of the world received regular 
assistance from the Division of Medical Educa- 
tion, biological research and public hygiene. In 
1929 the l..aura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund of $2,500,000 was combined with the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

ROCKEFELLER INDUSTRIAL REPRE- 
SENTATION PLAN. See Labor Arbitration. 
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BOCEFOBD COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, 
liberal arts college for women, with an enroll- 
ment limited to 400; chartered in 1847 at Rock- 
ford, 111. The registration of matriculated stud- 
ents increased from 242 in 1914 to 406 in 
1927-28, with an additional 242 in music and 
extension; the faculty was increased from 39 
to 44 members, in 1928, and included a Jane 
Addams professor of sociology and social service; 
the endowment was approximately $1,000,000 
in 1928; and the income, increased fiom $109,- 
391, to $270,000 in 1027-28, including student 
fees and board; the student-aul trust fund of the 
institution amounte<l to $375,000, largely a gift 
of Hobart W. Williams of Chicago. Eighty 
students received awards in 1927-28. The col- 
lege cairied on a vigorous adult liigher-cduca- 
tion programme; contributed directly to the 
develojmient of the art movement in Rockford, 
through activities of its professors of painting 
and sculpture, and aided the local Sunday 
schools by organizing a city council of education. 
A new dorm it 01 y with swimming pool was con- 
stiuctcd, and a pio]ect for a new libiary and 
chajiel was launched in 1928. The piesident, 
\\ illiani Arthur Maddox, Ph.D., LL.D., was in- 
augurated in 1919 

BOCKS. See Ckot ogy. 

BODMAN, Hugh (1859- ). An Ameri- 

can naval ollicer, born in Frankfort, Ky , and 
giaduated fiom tlie United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1880 He seived in the S])aiiish-Ameii- 
caii War and afterward per formed many im- 
portant sei vices on shore and alloat In 1916 
he was ajipointed a menilK^r of the (lenoral 
Board of the Navy Hejiai tmciit, and 111 the ^ear 
following command(‘d the 3d Dnision of tlie At- 
lantic Fleet. In November, 1917, he was ap- 
pointed commander of the 9th Division of the 
battleship force and with it served 111 the Brit- 
ish (Jiand Fleet. For a yeai, he was commander 
of the ()th Battle Squadion of the British Grand 
Fleet in the North Sea In 1919 he was com- 
missioned adrniial and commander -in-chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. He w^as letireil in 1923. He re- 
ceived decoiations and honors from several for- 
eign governments. 

BODBlGUEZ CABBACIDO, JoBfc (1856- 
1928) A Spanish chemist, educator, political 
leadei , and man of letters, boin in Santiago (La 
Coiuha). lie studied pharmacy at the Univer- 
sity of Santiago and took his doctor’s degree at 
the PnivTrsily of Madrid (1875). After serving 
as a ])harmacist in the army (1875-80), he was 
professor of pharmacy at the University of 
Madrid (1881-98) and professor of biological 
chemistry there (1898-1926). For many years, 
he was dean of the faculty of pharmacy at 
Madrid and he was rector of the university from 
1916 until his death; librarian and, after 1922, 
diiector of the Royal Academy of Exact, Physical, 
and Natural Sciences, a leader of the central 
gioup of the Lilieral Party; and a member of the 
Spanish Senate (life Senator after 1923). 
Numerous foieign academies and universities be- 
stowed honorary niernbershiiis or degrees upon 
him. His publications include Traiado de qui- 
mtea orgdvtra and Tratado de qttimica hioldgtca 
(many editions) ; innumerable technical mono- 
graphs; the novel. La miiceta roja; the essays, 
Jocellanos (1893) ; and Estudtos hxstorxco-criticos 
de la ctencia espafiola (1897 and 1917) , and the 
biography, El padre Josd de Acosta y su import- 
ancta en la hteratura otentifica espafiola (1899), 


crowned and published by the Royal Spanish 
Academy of the Language. 

BODBlGXTEZ MABtN, FRANOfsoo (1855- 
). A Spanish critic, literary historian, and 
Cervantes scholar. Born in Osuna, he made his 
bachelor’s studies in the Institute of Osuna 
( 1864-69 ) . Because of poor health, these studies 
weie interrupted for five years, (luring which he 
devoted himself to wide reading, to music, to 
writing verse, and to collecting folk talcs. From 
1874 to 1880, he studied law in the University of 
Sevilla and during 1880-83 he was a journalist 
in Sevilla. He practiced law in Osuna from 
1883-95, when he moved to Sevilla. There he 
founded El Folklore Andalus, short-lived, but 
fiiiitful in its subsequent influence. In 1905 he 
moved to Madrid and was at once elected a 
member of the Royal Spanish Academy of the 
Language, of which he later became librarian 
His published woiks constitute more than 115 
titles, or more than 130 volumes. The most im- 
portant are his studies in lexicography, his 
critical editions and studies concerning various 
editions of the Novclas Ejcmplares of (i!ervantt»s, 
and his monumental critical and illustrated edi- 
tions (some in four, some in six, and some 111 
eight volumes) of Don Quijote. 

BOGEB-DUCASSE, .Iean-Jules (1875- 
). A Flench composer, born at Bordeaux, 
lie studied composition under G. Faure at the 
Pans Conserv atoii e and won the second Prix de 
Rome in 1902. After 1909 his works figured 
prominently in Concerts in Pans and won favor 
outside of Fiance. He is one of the neo-cluHsi- 
cists whose works lest on the solid foundations 
of the classic masters, with slight impressionistic 
coloring. He wiote a ballet, Orphee (Pans, 
1913) , for orchestia. Variations Plaisantcs sui 
lift Theme (trave, tiuite Frangaisc, Prflude^ Petite 
aVi/i/c, Prelude d*un Ballet y Le Joli Jeu de Fuiet 
(scherzo), and the symphonic poems t^arahande 
(with solo voice), Au Jardin de Marguerite 
(wdth soli and chorus). Nocturne de PrintempSy 
iipithalarnCy Po(me symphonique sur le nom de 
Faure y Sur (Juclqucs V ers.de Vcrgilc for choius 
and orchestia, a stiing quartet and a piano 
quartet; seveial motets; and piano pieces. 

BOGEBS, James Gamble (1867- ). An 

Ameiicari architect. He was born at Biyant’s 
Station, Ky , and graduated at Yale (1889). 
Since 1905 he has piacticed aichitecture 111 New 
York City, designing the Steiling Memoiial Li- 
biary and the Harkness Memoiial Quadrangle at 
Yale Univeibity, the New Haven Post Ofiice, the 
Sophie Newcomb College at New Orleans, the 
Shelby County Couit llouse at Memphis, Tenn., 
the Biooks Memorial at Memphis, and the Colum- 
bia and the Yale medical centres. 

BOGEBS, Robert Wiij.iam (1864- ). 

An American Oiientalist (see VoL. XX). He 
w'as instiuctor at Columbia Univeisity summer 
sessions (1915-21) and piofessor at Princeton 
and Drew Theological Seminary His later 
w^oiks aie Tlistory and Literature of the He- 
brew People (1917); Great Characters of the 
Old Testament (1920) ; and Old Testament Les- 
sons (1921). 

BOGEBS, Will (1879- ). An Ameiican 

actor, orator, and writer, educated at the 
Kemper Military School at Boonville, Mo. He 
made his first ajipearance on the stage at Keith’s 
Union Square Theatre in New York City in 1905. 
Later successes were made with the Ziegfeld 
FollieSy with which he became associated in 1907 
and in Three Cheers in 1929. He also is well- 
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known as an after-dinner speaker and journalist. 
In 1924 and 1928, he covered the meetings of 
the national ^litical conventions for the New 
York Times, He wrote Illiterate Digest (1924) ; 
Letters of a ffelf-Made Diplomat to Hia President 
( 1927 ) , and Will Roger^s Political Follies ( 1929 ) . 

BOHBBACH^ ror'bup, Paul (1869- j. 
A German writer (see VoL. XX). Among his 
later woiks are Die (ieschiohte der Menschheit 
(1914); Russland und Wir (1915); Weltpoli- 
tisches Wunderhurh (1915); Das Baltenhuch 
(1917); Woher Es Kam (1919); Politische 
Erziehung (1919) ; Die Beweisc fur die VeranU 
wortlichkcit der Entente am Weltkrieg (1920); 
Qottes Tlerrschaft auf Erden (1921 ) ; Die Lander 
und Vollcer der Erde (1925) ; Amerika und Wir 
(1926) ; and Deutschland in Not (1926). 

HOLLAND, r6'laN', Romain (1866- ). A 

French writer (sec VoL. XX). He received the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1915, following the 
completion of Jean-Christophe. During the 
World War, his pacifism, oxpiessed in Au-dessus 
de la MeUe (1915), and later in Les pr^curseurs 
(1919), incurred the displeasure of the French 
people, and he withdrew to Switzerland. His 
popularity returned after the War, and he wrote 
the novels Pierre et Luce (1918) ; Colas Breug- 
non (1919); Clerambault (1920); and a series 
called L*ame enchanHe, comprising Annette et 
Sylvie (1922), L'6t^ (1924), and Mdre et fils 
(1926). Also the plays Lilulie (1920), Le ^eu 
de Vamour et de la mort (1925), and Pdques 
fleuries (1926), the prologue to Les Leonides 
(1929), a drama of the French Revolution. 
Other works were Voyage Musical ou pays du 
pass^ (1920) ; Mahatma Gandhi (1924) ; Beetho- 
ven, pour le centenaire de sa mort (1927, Eng. 
trans , 1929). Most of these books were trans- 
lated into English. Consult Romain Rolland, the 
man and his work, by Stefan Zweig (1921), and^ 
Liber Amivorum Romain Rolland (1926). 

BOLLESTON, Sir Humphrey (Davy) (1862- 
) . A British physician, grandnephew of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, born at Oxford, England. Edu- 
cated in aits at St John’s College, Cambridge, he 
took his medical degree at St Bartholomew’s He 
was president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(1922-26), president of the Royal Society of 
Medicine (1918-20), and was made physician in 
ordinary to the King in 1923. He was knighted 
in 1924 and became Regius professor of physics 
at Cambridge in 1925. He was coeditor with Sir 
C. Allbutt of the second edition of the System of 
Medicine His chief works are Diseases of the 
Liver and Some Medical Aspects of Old Age 
(1922) 

BOLLINS COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution of higher learning at Winter Park, Fla., 
founded in 1885. Student enrollment in the 
fall of 1928 totaled 267, there were 68 members 
of the faculty, and 22,000 volumes in the library. 
Productive funds in the same year amounted to 
approximately $600,000 The college is a pioneer 
in promoting the idea of a two-hour conference 
plan of education A student, instead of reciting 
for an hour and studying for an hour, remains 
in the class-room for two hours in study, recita- 
tion, and conference with his instructor. The 
college sponsored the first winter session, cor- 
responding to summer schools in cooler localities. 
There is a professor of books, the first of this 
character to be established in an American insti- 
tution. President, Hamilton Holt, Litt D , LL D. 

BOLSHOVEN, Julius (1858- ). An 

American painter and teacher, born at Detroit, 


and educated at Cocmer Union and the Plass- 
nian Academy in New York City. He also 
studied with Hugo Crola at Dusseldorf Academy, 
with Lofftz at Munich, in Frank Duveneck’s 
class at Florence, and in the Atelier Toney in 
Paris; Robert Fleury and Bougueieau were 
among his teachers in Paris. He founded the 
Rolshoven life classes in Pans and London with 
international attendance and was awarded hon- 
ors and medals in Munich, Pans, Brussels, Ber- 
lin, Florence, Chicago, Buffalo, and St. Louis, 
“The Chioggia Fishing Girl” and two of his 
etchings are in the Cincinnati Museum, and “The 
Refectory of San Damaino, Assisi,” is on exhibi- 
tion at the Detioit Institute 

BOLVAAG, Ole Edvart (1876- ). An 

American teacher and author. He was born at 
Rolvaag, Hegelaiid, Norway, and came to the 
United States at the age of 20. He studied 
at Augustana College, Canton, S. Dak , and St. 
Olaf College, North field, Minn. (B.A., 1905). He 
then spent a jear at the University of Norway, 
Since 1906 he lias been professor of the Norwegian 
language and litc ratine at St. Olaf College. Ho 
is the author of Ordforklaring (1909) ; Amerika- 
Breve (1912); Paa Glemte \ eie (1914); Dck- 
lamationshol en (1918); To Tullinger (1920); 
Laengselcns Boat (1921); Riket Qrundlaegges 
(1925) ; Norsk Lacsebok (1919-25) ; and Giants 
in the Earth (1927 ) . 

BOMAINS, Jules (1885- * ). Pseudonym 

of Louis Farigoule, Fiench man of letters, who 
ivas educated in the P'rpncli universities and then 
became pi ofossoi of rhetoi ic at a provincial lyc^e. 
In the meantime, under his literary pseudonym, 
he acquired a lejmtation as one of the most 
vigoious writeis of the younger generation, ac- 
cepting the label Unanimiste to denote the 
school of wiiting which he championed. This 
appellation implied an all-pervading sympathy 
and participation in the “collective conscious- 
ness” of the sociologists. Komains wrote the 
following volumes of poetry Amour, Coulcur de 
Paris, Odes ct Prii^res; La Vie Unanime (1908) ; 
Un etre en marchc (1910); Europe (1919); 
Le voyage des amants (1920), and Les chants de 
dix anndes (1928). His prose works and novels 
include Le bourg r^q^nere, conte de la vie 
unamme (1906) , La mort de quclqtiun (1911 ) ; 
Les copains (1913) , Le vin hlanc dc la Villctte 
(1914); Puissances de Pans (1919); Lucienne 
(1920), and a series Le dneu des corps In ad- 
dition, he wrote the jilays J/armee dans la ville 
in verse (1911); Cromcdcyre-lc-Vieil (1920); 
M, le Trouhadec saisi par la dihauche (1924); 
Knock, a very successful comedy (1924); and 
Le dictateur, D^mHrius (1926). 

BOMAN CATHOLIC CHUBCH. In the pe- 
riod including 1914-29, three Popes reigned. 
The gentle, spiiitual, peasant iiontiff, Joseph 
Salto, whose aim was “to restore all things in 
Christ,” died of a broken heart in August, 1914, 
when the War brought international chaos. 
Giacomo Della Chiesa, “the Peacemaker,” who 
was elected his successor on Sept. 3, 1914, com- 
bined the ^race of his predecessor with the 
statesmanship of the great Leo XI II and adopted 
the ideals and policies of both. The internal af- 
fairs of the church received his constant atten- 
tion. Among the special results were the pro- 
mulgation of the new Code of Canon Law (June 
28, 1917), and the encyclicals on preaching; 
true family life; the Bible; Dante; and social 
welfare work. The revocation of the rule in re- 
gard to visits of foreign officials to the Quirinal, 
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was followed by the ceremonial calls at the Vati- 
can of the rulers of Spain and England (1923) 
and President Wilson (Jan. 4, 1919). His of- 
ficial acts followed each other so swiftly that 
their full influence and significance were barely 
appreciated when he died on Jan. 21, 1922. 

The American cardinals were too late to vote 
at the conclave that elected Cardinal Achile 
Ratti his successor as Pius XI. Cardinal Farley 
happened to be in Euio])c when Benedict XV 
was elected and so was the only American 
cardinal who ever voted for a Pope. This, how- 
ever, will not happen again, for by order of Pius 
XT, the time limit for the opening of the con- 
clave has been extended to 1.5 days to enable the 
foreign cardinals to arrive in Rome. The new 
Pope, understanding English and having inti- 
mate family and social connection with America, 
and having lived in England and acted as a dip- 
lomat in cential Euiope, was especially well 
equip])ed to take up the renewed appeal for a 
peaceful adjustment of the discoid of the na- 
tions on a basis of justice, not force His wide 
experience as a student and critical historian 
was fiequently shown in his discourses and ency- 
clicals, notably those on St. Francis de Sales 
(Jan 30, 1023), St. Thomas (June 20 ); St. 
Beinard (August 20 ) , St. Columbanus (August 
4); SoMir Th^ifese, ‘*the Little Flower” (February 
11); the Jesuit Robeit Bellarmine (May 19); 
and the letter of thanks to the American hier- 
archy (September 8 ), for their aid to the Papal 
Relief Expedition to Russia. This expedition he 
placed in charge of the American Jesuit, the Rev. 
Edmund A Walsh, Regent of the School of 
Foieign Seivdcc at Geoigotown Univeisity. It 
distributed more than .$ 1 , 000,000 until its opera- 
tions ceased because of the attempt of the Bol- 
sheviks to use it to force the Vatican to lecog- 
nize the Soviet go\einment (Nov. 14, 1923). 
Pius XI took occasion, on Nov 14 and Dee 10, 
1923, to reafliim his gieat interest in the recon- 
ciliation of the churclies of the Eastern rites, 
and oTicially announced a projected reopening 
of the Vatican Council of 1809 and that the 
Holy Yeai would be pioclaimed on Dec 30, 1924, 
as the twenty-second general jubilee. The year 
closed "With the enevelieal jiermitting the acqui- 
escence of the French Episcopate 111 the new asso- 
ciation laws which make the position of the 
church in Fiance moie stable in the eyes of 
the law and tlierefore more sati.sfaetoiy Other 
encyclicals issued by this Pope were* That on 
the French diocesan associations (Jan 18, 
1924) ; the establishment of the new feast of 
Christ the King (Dee 11, 192.5) ; on Catholic 
missions (Feb 28, 1920), on the celebration of 
the seventh centenary of St. Francis of Assisi 
(A]u 30, 1920) , on the persecution of the 
Catholics of Mexico (Nov. 18, 1920); on the 
promotion of religious unity (Jan. 6 , 1928) ; and 
on Devotion to the Sacred Heart (May 9, 
1928). On Jan. 0, 1929, he published a buil in- 
stituting a general jubilee in honor of his Sacer- 
dotal Golden Jubilee and urging an increased 
zeal in the spread of the faith 

The following new saints were canonized: 
John Elides, and John Baptist Vianney, May 31, 
192.5; M. Sophie Barat and Maiy Magdalene 
Postel, May 24, 1925; Peter Canisius, May 31, 
1925; and Ther^se Martin of Lisieux, May 17, 
1925; the eight Jesuit martyrs of North Amer- 
ica* Jogues, Goupil, de Br^beuf, Lalemant, Dan- 
iel, Gamier, Charbanel, and de la Lande were 
beatified June 21 , 1925; the venerable Don Bosco, 


founder of the Salesian Fathers, on June 2 , 
1929; the venerable Claude de la Columbri^re, 
S.J., on June 16, and Cosma da Carboniano, the 
Armenian martyr, on June 23 of the same year. 
The general jubilee year ended Dec, 24, 1925, 
during which 983 pilgrimages visited Rome, 
including about 600,000 persons. Three Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congresses were held ; Amster- 
dam, July, 1924; Chicago, June, 1926 (one of the 
greatest ecclesiastical functions in the history of 
the church) ; and Sydney, N. S. Wales, Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

The relations between the Vatican and the 
Italian government were on a somewhat more 
• cordial basis and early in 1929 the world was 
sill prised by the announeenient that the 60-year- 
old controversy between the Vatican and the 
Italian State had been settled. A treaty of con- 
ciliation was signed in the Latcran Palace on 
February 11 , and the affirmation of the Pope as 
a temporal ruler was ratified on June 7. See 
Later AN Treaty. 

The Pope during these years gave a new im- 
pulse to the work for the missions, checked the 
growth of excessive nationalism, and promoted 
the cult of international haimony. 

The Hierarchy. The official data of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy show that 92 cardinals died dur- 
ing the 1914-29 peiiod, and 34 during the term 
of Pius XT, reducing the total membership to 
58 m which the Italians numbered only 26, an 
unprecedented minority. The administration of 
the chinch was entrusted to 14 })atriarehs; 245 
archbishops and 908 bishops with residential 
sees; 57 abbacies; 331 apostolic vicars; and 600 
titular bishops. 

The religious bodies of men make up 37 mon- 
astic orders; 17 mendicant orders, 8 ordeis of 
del ICS regulai , 66 ecclebiastical congregations, 
and 10 leligious institutes. Tlie Holy ISee was 
represented abroad by 50 pontifical delegates, 
24 nuncios, 4 intenmncios, 1 charge d’affaires, 
and 21 apostolic delegates. Foreign representa- 
tives at tile Vatican numbered 11 embassies and 
18 ministeis The new caidinals created in 
1914-29 numbered 64, among whom were in- 
cluded. Dougherty of Philadelphia, Sbarretti, 
Schulte, Ratti (Pope Pius XI), Dubois, Begin of 
Quebec, Laureiiti, Hayes of New York, and Mun- 
delein of Chicago. 

In the United States, 93 new bishops were ap- 
pointed, and 74 died. Seven new dioceses, El 
Paso, Grand Island, Kearney, Lafayette, Spring- 
field (Til ), Amarilo, Tex., and Raleigh, N. C, 
weie oigaiiizcd. The new archdiocese of San 
Antonio was cieated and the title of Oregon City 
changed to Portland. The older generation of 
the hierarchy disappeared m the passing away 
of Cardinals Gibbons and Farley; Archbish- 
ops Riordaii, Quigley, Spalding, Blenk, Prender- 
gast, Keane, and Kenned> , lector of the Ameri- 
can College; and Bishojis McFaul, Chatard, 
Heiineasy, Beaveii, Foley, Harkins, McDonnell, 
O^Gorman, Kudelka, Donahue, Burke, Gabriels, 
Ryan, Waid, (Wiigan, OTIaia, and By me. Most 
of the now bishops were comparatively young 
men. A radical departure in the selection of 
candidates for vaeant American sees was enacted 
by the Pope (1916). The old procedure of vot- 
ing for three names at diocesan convocations was 
abolished; a permanent list of eligibles was to 
he filed in Rome every two 3 ears, made up of 
names submitted by the bishops of the United 
States of those they regard as most worthy to be 
their successors. 
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Archbishop Fumassi-Biondi assumed the of- 
fice of apostolic delegate at Washington (Mar. 
0, 1923), in succession to Mgr. Falconio, who 
was created a cardinal, and Archbishops Dough- 
erty, Shaw, Mundelein, Hayes, Curley, and 
Daeger were added to the Metropolitans. 

Statistics. The Official Calhohc Directory for 
1929 gives these statistical totals for the 
United States: 17 archbishops, of whom 4 are 
cardinals; 104 bishops, 18,370 diocesans and 
7403 priests of religious orders, an increase of 
352 and 228, respei'tively, over the previous year; 
11,903 churches, increase 204; 136 seminaries 
with 14,686 students, increase 254, 7063 ])ari8h 
schools with 2,488,082 pupils; 237 colleges for 
men, 734 academies for girls, and 357 orphanages 
with 54,350 inmates. The total estimated Cath- 
olic population is 20,112,758, a gam of 423,709 
over the previous yeai. Frequent complaint was 
made that owing to faulty and unscientific mc»th- 
ods of computation, this total of the Catholic 
pojnilatnm is an underestimate, and it is con- 
tended that the total should be more than 22,- 
000,000. Seventy per cent of the Catholic popu- 
lation is in 12 States, and the remaining 30 per 
cent is widely scattered over the others There 
are 2230 congregations made up of non-English- 
speaking ]>eople. 

The Catholic Directory for England gives the 
Catholic population of England and Wales in 
1928 as 2,156,146 with 5310 priests and 2183 
churches and chapels The Catholics of the 
British Empire numbered 15,300,000, and the 
grand total for English-speaking countries was 
50,000.000. There were 335,000,000 Catholics in 
the whole world, of whom about 6,600,000 weie 
not of the Latin Rite Jn England and Wales, 
tlieie were 4 archbishops and 14 bishops, in 
Scotland, 2 aicbbisliops and 4 bishops; in Ire- 
land, 4 archbishops and 24 bishops In the Brit- 
ish Empire, theie were 33 arcbibshops and 118 
bishops; 55 vicariates; and 13 prelates apostolic. 
The Catholics in Ireland nunibeied 3,500,000. 

In August, 1917, the Catholic hierarchy organ- 
ized the National Catholic War Council to pro- 
mote the spiritual and material welfare of Cath- 
olics in the service of the Covernment and to 
direct and assist all Catholic activities inci- 
dent to the War. It coordinated the efforts of 
9714 Catholic mcirs and 4959 Catholic women’s 
organizations for this purpose. When hostili- 
ties ceased, this body was continued as the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare C'ouncil, at a meeting of 
the hieiaichy held on Sept 24-25, 1919, from 
which was issued a jiastoral letter setting forth 
the problems of iiecessaiy social reconstruction. 
The name, however, was changed in the follow- 
ing year, on advice from Rome, to the National 
Catholic Welfare Confeience, under which title 
it continued its work for social action, education, 
immigiation welfare, and the proper and advan- 
tageous solution of other industrial and economic 
problems affecting the Catholic population, and 
which are discussed at annual meetings of the 
bishops held in Washington. On Nov. 27, 1917, 
Cardinal Hayes, then bishop auxiliary of New 
Yoik, was appointed by the Pope chaplain bishop 
of all the United States forces and so served dur- 
ing the War. He had under his jurisdiction, 
when the Armistice w^as signed, 1023 chaplains 
in active service and 500 approved in the reserve 
list. The Catholic quota allowed by the Oovern- 
ment was 37 8 per cent of the whole corps. 

The welfare work m the camps was in the 
hands of the Knights of Columbus who were 


given funds for war-service work to the amount 
of $43,000,000, and expended in this cause, from 
June 16, 1917, to Oct. 7, 1923, a total of $37,- 
250,000. The balance was devoted in the years 
follbwing to social reconstruction work and edu- 
cation and care for disabled service men. The 
membership of the Knights of Columbus in 1929 
was 637,127, organized into 2544 separate coun- 
cils, distributed through 61 States and 2 terri- 
torial jurisdictions 

ROME. The capital of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The population in 192*8 w^as estimated to be 877,- 
289. Rome has shown the greatest progress of 
all the Italian cities under the Fascist form of 
government. In 1925 a new form of municipal 
government was decided on by the cabinet coun- 
cil, and the administration of the city was en- 
trusted to a government appointee nominated by 
royal decree, the Governor of Rome. At first, 
the governor was assisted by two vice governors, 
10 rectors, and 80 consulters, also appointed by 
royal decree. To the governor were eiitiusted 
the powers hitherto possessed by the mayoi, the 
board of aldermen, and the municipal council; 
the vice-governors were emjiovveied at his re- 
quest and under his responsibility to perforin 
part or the whole of his duties. The rectors 
were technicians to whom were entrusted duties 
under the governor’s resjionsibility in the various 
branches of the city administratioii. The con- 
suiters acted in an advisory capacity, their 
opinion being especially necessary on all 1111 - 
jioitant matters aflecting the city finances. In 
1928 the powers of tlie governor were made still 
more aibitrary with the abolition of the board 
of rectors and one of the vice govei nor ships 
The boaid of consulters was reduced to 12 mem- 
bers appointed by the Ministers of the Intel lor 
and of ^lunicipalitics. The reason for this 
change was the necessaiily close connection be- 
tween the purely communal interests of the city 
and the interests of the nation as a whole. 

On Apr. 21, 1926, on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of Rome’s fiist governor, Premier 
Mussolini gave to the city his “legulatoiy plan” 
of its reconstruction within a fifteen-yeai penod. 
The pnncijial featuie of the plan was the resui- 
lectioii of the ancient pait of Rome and the res- 
toration of its former grandeui. It envisaged 
the building of a ring of boulevards and the 
cieation of new squaics and paiks so as to add 
to the beauty of the Etei iial City , the construc- 
tion of new palatial govei iiment buildings; the 
demolition of houses so as to leave open space 
around the Augusteo Amphitheatie, Marcello 
Theatre, Capital, Pantheon, and Victor Eminan- 
uel Monument; the excavation of the Circus 
Maximus and the forums of Augustus, Vespasian, 
Nerva, and Tiajan; and the erection m the 
centre of Rome of a new forum known as the 
Foiuni of Mussolini. The inspiration for this 
restoration is found in the new Museum of the 
Roman Empire, housed in the ancient Convent 
of Saint Ambrosia, whose exhibits portray in 
minute detail the life of tlie city of the Cirsars. 
In 1926 the Cabinet Council voted 60,000,000 lire 
annually to the City of Rome as the Govern- 
ment’s contribution toward its restoration. 

Mussolini’s plan also included the conversion 
of Rome into a modern metropolis. It called 
for the adoption of a zoning scheme whereby the 
city would be divided into business, industrial, 
and residential sections; the construction of a 
subway system under the famous Seven Hills; 
the erection of model tenements in the new indus- 
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trial centre to the south and southeast of the 
city; and the construction of main thoroughfares 
to coordinate means of communication with the 
environs. The subwajy^ system, which has been 
under construction since 1927, will consist of 
three lines, one running east and west, another 
north and south, and the third diagonally, and 
will be approximately 24 kilometers (14.9 miles) 
in length. The terminals will lie in the new 
residential sections on the outskirts of the city. 

In 1927 the Institute for the People’s Houses 
in Kome, in cooperation with local and national 
officials, had erected 10,878 dwellings with ac- 
commodation for 55,000 persons. The programme 
called for the construction of several thousand 
more so as to house 100,000 persons. More than 
half of these dwellings had been built since 1922, 
with State aid. The value of the institute’s 
holdings in 1927 was approximately 500,000,000 
lire 

A third great improvement has been the con- 
struction of Romp's $1,000,000 airport at Tit- 
tono covering more than one squaie mile Its 
two-story hangar is capable of housing 200 })lanes. 
Toward the construction of the field, the Italian 
government contributed $100,000. Many streets 
are being widened and others are being cut 
through the centre of Rome so as to lelieve 
traflic congestion; among these are the Via del 
Tntorie and the new thoroughfaie connecting the 
Pia/za Raibenni and the principal railroad sta- 
tion. I’lie grave of Italy’s Unknown Soldier is 
under the Altar of the Country at the base of 
the Victor Krnmanuel Monument. 

RONALD, Sir IjANDon ( 1878- ). \ Brit- 

ish conductor, iKirn in London. He studied at 
the Royal College of Music under F. Taylor, 
Sir H. H. Parry, Sir C. V. Stanford, and Sir W. 
Parra tt. After a sucee,afful d('*but in London as 
juaiiist (1890), he accepted the ])Ohitioii as second 
conductor at Uovent Garden (1891-94) and was 
loiiductor of Sir A Haitis’s Italian Opera Coin- 
panv on tour (1894). In 1894-95 he traveled j 
in the United States as aecoinjianist to Mme. 
Media During 1898-1902, he was conductor at 
the Lyiic Theatie in London, and began a series 
of hympliony conceits at Blackpool, which at- 
tracted attention, so that, when the London 
Svmphony Orcheidia was established in 1907, ho 
was invited to conduct a number of its concerts. 
Ills gieat reputation was made in 1908-09, when 
he made a tour of Gerinany, Austria, Holland, 
and Italy as guest-conductor of some of the 
world’s famous orchestras. As a result, he was 
chosen on his return, 111 1909, as periiianeiit con- 
ductor of the New Symphony Orchestra (since 
1920 the Royal Albert Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra) In 1910-20 he also conducted the concerts 
of the Scottish Orchestra in Fidinburgh In 1910 
he accepted the ajipointmeiit as pimcipal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, which under his ad- 
ministration not only raised its musical standard 
but also enlarged its scope by the introduction 
of general culture courses. Ho was knighted in 
1922. Because of poor health, he resigned all 
positions in 1928. 

BONTGEN BAYS. See Physics. 

BOOP, James Clawson (1888- ). An 

American financial officer, who was born in Ne- 
braska and educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania (B. S., 1909). During the World War, 
he was a lieutenant of engineers, serving as a 
supply officer in England in 1918. In 1919 he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
and appointed chief of the Purchasing Division 


in France. Returning to the United States, he 
became First Assistant Director of the Budget 
under General Charles G. Dawes. In 1929 he 
succeeded General Herbert Mayhew Lord as Direc- 
tor of the Budget. 

BOOSBVELT, Franklin D(elano) (1882- 
). An American lawyer and public of- 
ficial, born at Hyde Park, N. Y., and educated 
at Harvard University and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. In 1907 he was admitted 
to the bar. He was active in Democratic poli- 
tics and a member of the State Senate in 1910, 
but resigned in 1913 on his appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, which he held 
until 1920. In that year, he was Democratic 
nominee for vice piesident. During the World 
War, he acted as inspector of the United States 
Naval forces in European waters and was in 
charge of demobilization in Europe in 1919. Al- 
though not an active candidate in the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1924, he was prominent in 
the proceedings of that body. In the convention 
of 1928 at Houston, Tex., he made the speech 
placing Gov. Alfred E. Smith in nomination for 
the Presidency. Later in the campaign, he was 
himself nominated for Governor of New York 
and elected, running ahead of the Democratic 
national ticket He wrote The Happy Warrior: 
Alfred E. f^milh (1928). He received honorary 
degrees of LL.D. from Harvaid and Dartmouth 
in 1929 

BOOSEVELT, Theodore (1858-1919) A 
former President of the United States (see VoL. 
XX). In 1914 he conducted an exploring ex- 
pedition in Brazil, where he endured many hard- 
ships. The most spectacular episode of this 
journey was the descent of the so-called River 
of Doubt, which had hitherto been practically 
unexplored. This river was renamed for him 
the Rio Teodoro. At the outbreak of the Woild 
War, his sympathies with the Allies were eni- 
phatically and repeatedly expressed He strongly 
tdenounced the policy of strict neutrality laid 
down by President Wilson and pointed out the 
danger to the United States if Germany won. In 
1916 he supported Charles E Hughes for Presi- 
dent. As soon as the United States had de- 
clared war, he offered to raise a division and to 
lead it into France. President Wilson refused 
this offer on the ground that it would be inex- 
pedient to give a civilian practically inexperi- 
enced in large military ofieiationa such an 
important command. All of his four sons 
served during the War. Theodore, Jr, with the 
infantry in France, lose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Kermit served with the British Royal 
Artillery in Mesopotamia until he was tians- 
fered in July, 1918, to the American Artillery in 
France. Archiliald rose to the rank of captain. 
Quentin, the youngest, entered the Air Force 
and was killed in an air fight in July, 1918. 
After a short illness, Theodore Roosevelt died 
in his sleep, on Jan 6, 1919. l^llovving his 
death, many books relating to him were pub- 
lished. These included his letters to his chil- 
dren and to others and many reminiscences. He 
had published in 1916 A Booklover's Holiday in 
the Open. Joseph Bueklin Bishop edited two 
volumes of his letters (19^0) and Mrs Coniine 
Roosevelt Robinson wrote My Brother, Theodore 
Roosevelt (1921). 

BOOSEVELT, Theodore, Jr. (1887- ). 

An American public official, born at Oyster Bay, 
N. Y , the son of Theodore Roosevelt. He was 
educated at Harvard University. He was for 
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several years engaged in business, but at the out- 
break of the World War was commissioned 
major of the 26th Infantry, U. S. Army. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant colonel in Sep- 
tember, 1918. He took an active part with his 
regiment in campaigns in France, including the 
Meuse-Argonne and the St. Mihiel offensives. 
He received the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Cioix de Guerre. In 1919 he was active in 
the organization of the American Legion. He 
was elected to the New York Assembly in 1919 
and served for one year. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy and re- 
signed in 1924 to become the unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for Go\ernor of New York. 
He took part in Asiatic scientific expeditions for 
the Field Museum of Chicago in 1925 and 1928- 
29. In 1929 he was appointed Governor of Porto 
Rico by President Hoover. He is the author of 
Average Americans (1919); (with his brother 
Kermit) East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
(1926) ; Rank and File (1928) ; and All Jn The 
Family (1929). 

BOOT, Elthu (1845- ), An American 

statesman (see Vol. XX). In 1917 he headed a 
special diplomatic commission sent by President 
Wilson to Russia. He formulated the plan for 
the Permanent (^)urt of International Justice, 
established in 1921. He was Commissioner Plen- 
ipotentiary for the United States at the Washing- 
ton Disai mament CJonference ( 1921-22 ) . He was 
awarded the Woodrow W’llson Foundation Medal 
and Prize in 1920 foi his championship of the 
Court of International Justice. In 1929, when 
nearly 84 yeais old, he accepted membership on 
a committee of international jurists appointed 
by the League of Nations to consider revision 
of the ^Vorld Court statute of 1920, the object 
being to secure the participation of the United 
States. In 1918 he became ehaiiman of the 
United States Government War Savings Invest- 
ment Society. His later writings include: 
Addresses ou International Subjects (1916) ; Ad- 
dresses on (lovernment and Citizenship (1916); 
Military and Colonial Policy of the Vmted States 
(1916); Latin-Amcrira and the United States 
(1917); Russia and the United States (1917); 
Miscellaneous Addi esses (1917); Men and Poli- 
cies (1924). 

BOOTS. See Botany. 

BOPSHIN. See Savinkov, Boris. 

BOSE, .John Holland ( 1855- ) An Eng- 

lish historian (see Vol XX), Vere Harmsworth 
professor of naval history at Cambridge Univer- 
sity since 1919 He was eoeditor of the Cam- 
bridge History of the British Empire, contrib- 
uted articles to various reviews, and wrote Fa- 
tvonality as a Factor in Modern History (1916) ; 
JjOid Hood and the Defense of Toulon (1922); 
and The In derisiveness of Modern War (1927). 

BOSENAU, ro 2 ?'e-nou, Milton Joseph (1869- 
) An Ameiican physician and sanitarian 
(see Vol XX). He was" director of the School 
of Public Health of Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1913- 
22) and director of the antitoxin and vaccine 
laboratories of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health (1914-21^. He wrote Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene ( 1921 ) . 

BOSENOW, Edward Carl (1876- ). An 

American pathologist and bacteriologist, born at 
Alma, Wis., and educated at Kush Medical Col- 
lege. He became a member of the teaching body 
in the department of internal medicine at Rusn 
and was made an assistant professor of medicine 


as well as a member of the research staff of the 
Institute of Infectious Diseases. These positions 
he left in 1914 to fill the chair of experimental 
bacteriology in the Majo Foundation at Roches- 
ter, Minn. In Chicago, he had played a notable 
r61e in the study of focal infection and especially 
of the selective action of bacteria in attacking 
certain tissues to the exclusion of others. This 
line of research he also followed with great suc- 
cess at the Mayo clinic, making it increasingly 
apparent that infection from slight deposits of 
pus is responsible for a very large amount of 
chronic ailments formerly attributed to natural 
regressive change in the vital organs. The writ- 
ings of Dr. Rosenow are scattered throughout 
periodical literature. 

BOSENSTOCK, Josef (1895- ). An 

Austrian conductor and composer, born in Cra- 
cow He began his studies at the conservatory 
of his native city and completed his musical 
training at the Vienna Conservatory under Lale- 
wicz (piano) and Schreker (composition). In 
1920 he began his career as second conductor of 
tho Vienna Philharmonic Chorus, the next year 
went to Stuttgart as assistant conductor at the 
opera, and in 1922 became first conductor in 
Darmstadt, succeeding Balling in 1925 as gen- 
eial musical director. Two years later, he ex- 
changed that post for a similar one at the 
Staatstheater in Wiesbaden. In 1929 he was 
called to the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, as conductor of Germfin opera, but resigned 
later in the year. His compositions include 
Ouvertitre zu einem hevtcren Spiel; Symphon- 
isches Torspicl; a piano concerto; Doppelfuge 
for two pianos; a piano sonata. 

BOSENWALD, Julius (1862- ). An 

American merchant-philanthropist (see Vol. 
XX). Until 1925 Mr. Rosenwald was president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago. Since that 
year, he has been chairman of the board. In the 
World War, he was appointed by President Wil- 
son a mcmbei of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense and chairman of the 
committee on supplies. In 1918 he was on a 
special mission to France for the Secretary of 
War, and a member of the Second National In- 
dustrial Conference in 1919. He has contributed 
generously towai d tho erection of Y M C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. buildings for the colored race in 15 
cities and to the cost of 4000 rural public schools 
for Negioes in the South. He also pledged 
$3,000,000 for an Industrial Museum in Chicago 
and $2,000,000 for Jewish colonization work in 
Russia. He is interested in promoting plans by 
which persons in moderate circumstances may 
have medical attendance at a minimum of ex- 
penditure and in various philanthropic causes. 

BOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. A 
school of engineering, founded in 1874 at Terre 
Haute, Ind , and opened for students in 1883. 
The student enrollment increased from 192 men 
in 1914 to 274 in 1927-28, the faculty from 14 
to 20 members in the autumn of 1928, and the 
productive funds from $800,000 to $1,500,000 in 
1927-28, for which year the income was $110,000. 
The library in 1928 contained 15,000 volumes. 
In September, 1922, the institute moved to a site 
three miles outside the city with new buildings 
and greatly improved equipment in shops and 
laboratories, and in 1926 a dormitory accommo- 
dating 52 students was erected. Frank C. 
Wagner, A.M., D.Sc., D.Eng., president, died in 
November, 1928, after serving five years as the 
head of the institute. 
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BOSNY, r6'n6', J. H. Pseudonym of the 
brothers Henry (1860- ) and Justin (1859- 

) Bo£x, French writers (see VoL. XX). 
The later works of Henry, signed *‘J. H. Rosny, 
include Perdusf (1916); L*6nigme de 
Givreusc (1917) ; LefUin g6ant (1920) ; Torches 
et lumxgnonSy literary souvenirs ( 1921 ) ; Dam 
la nuit dcs coBurs (1922) ; U assassin surnaturel 
(1924); Tj amour d*ahord (1924); Les femmes 
des atifrcs (1925) ; and M6motres de la vie lit- 
Uraire (1927). Those of Justin, “J. H. Rosny, 
jeuve/^ were F a noh on-la- Belle (1921) ; La (Jour- 
tisane txkomphante (1925); La m^txsse amour- 
eusc (1927) ; Les Fumes (1928) , and Wilhelm II 
(1928). 

BOSS, Edward Als worth (1806- ) An 

American sociologist (see VoL. XX). He con- 
tinued as professor of sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin His later books include The Old 
World in the New (1911) , South of Panama 
(1915); Russia in {Upheaval (1918); What is 
America'^ (1919); The Principles of Sociology 
(1920) ; The Russian Bolshevik Revolution 
(1921); The Social Trend (1922); The Social 
Revolution in Mexico (1923); The Outlines of 
Sociology (1923); The Russian Soviet Republic 
(1923), Roads io Social Peace (1924); Civic 
Sociology (1925) ; Standing Room Only? (1927). 

BOSS, Sir Edvv\rd Denison (1871- ). 

An English Oiieiitalist (see VoL. XX). In 1910 
he heciinie director of the School of Oriental Stud- 
ies, Luiidoii Tnstitution, and professor of Persian 
in the rni\(‘rKitv of London. He was knighted 
in 1918 and the Order of the Nile (2d class) was 
conferred in 1920. His later publications include 
Life and Ttnus of Oniai Khayyam^ Islam, East- 
ern Ai t and Liferatuie ( 1928), and contributions 
to the Cambridge History of India 

BOSS, Sir Ronald (18.17- ). A British 

jihysicKin (see VoL XX). In 1918 Dr Ross 
was knighted Ilis experience with malaria dur- 
ing the Woild Wiu is summed up in a work 
which he edited, (Riser rat ions on Malaria by 
Medical Officcis with the Army (1919). His 
Memoirs of Sir Ronald Ross (1923) gives the 
entile summuiy of his experiences in fighting 
malaria After the War, he became director of 
the Ross Institute and Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, London 

BOSS DEPENDENCY. The Ross Dependent 
was created by Croat Britain by an order in 
eouneil on duly 30, 1923 The order states that 
“That part of His Majesty’s Dominions in the 
Aiitaictic Seas, which conijnises all the islands 
and torritoiies between the 100th degree of East 
Longitude and the 150th degree of West Longi- 
tude which are situated south of the OOtli de- 

g ree of South l.rfititude shall be naiiKKi the 
oss Dependency.” It further appoints the 
Governor General of New Zealand to be the Gov- 
ernor of the Ross Dependency, with power to 
make rules and regulations, and grants and dis- 
positions of any lands which may lawfully be 
granted or disposed of by His Majesty. With 
the Falkland Islands Dejiendencies, Gieat Biitain 
possesses piaotically one-third of the Antarctic 
south oi 00® South T.<atitude The present eco- 
nomic value of the Dependency lies in its rich 
sea life, the Ross Sea being one of the centres of 
the Antarctic whaling industry. The 1923-24 
season yielded 17,000 barrels of oil. The routes 
of the Amundsen and Scott expeditions to the 
South Pole were within this territory, as is the 
Bay of Whales base of the Byrd Antarctic Expe- 
dition of 1928. 


BOSTAND, rd'staN', Edmond (1868-1918). 
A French dramatist and poet (see Vol, XX). 
During the World War, he devoted himself 
chiefly to the writing of patriotic verse. Among 
his volumes of verse are Musardises, Le Vol de 
la Marseillaise, and Le cantique de Vaile, a post- 
humous publication (1922), as was also La 
dernitre nuit de Don Juan, a dramatic poem 
(1921). 

BOSTAND, Maurice (1891- ). A French 

author born at Cambo, the son of Edmond 
Rostand (see above). He is a prolific writer 
of poetry, novels, and plays in verse and prose. 
Ills works include Ln bon petit diable, a play 
written with his mother Rosemonde (hSrard 
Rostand (1912); Le ccrcueil de cristal, a 
novel (1920), the plays, Le Ph^nix (1923), 
Le secret du Sphinx ( 1924) , UArcheange ( 1925 ) , 
La deserteuse (1926) ; the novels, I/Homme que 
fax iu^ and T/Ange du suicide (1926) ; and Na- 
poUon I\ (1928), a play which neaily caused a 
diplomatic incident between France and England 
because he made Queen Victoria responsible for 
the death of the Prince Imperial in the Zulu 
War. 

BOSTAND, Rosemonde GfiRARD (1871- ). 

A French wiiter (see Vol. XX). In 1926 she 
wrote La me amoureuse dc Madame de Oenlis 
111 the senes Lours Amours, 

BOTHENSTEIN, ro'then-stin, William 
(1872- ). An English portrait, figure, and 

landscape painter (see VoL. XX). He was pio- 
fessoi of CIVIC ait at Sheffield University (1917- 
20) and principal of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kcnsiiigton, after 1920. Continuing ac- 
tive in his art after 1914, his works found their 
way into the leading museums of Great Britain, 
America, and the British dominions. To his pub- 
lications he added, Six Portraits of Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore (1915) ; A Plea for a Wider Use 
of Artists and (draftsmen (1917), 21/ Portraits 
(1920, 2d series, 1923) ; Ancient India, with K. 
de B. Codringtoii (1920). 

BOTHEBMEBE, roTH^’r-mPr, Rt. Hon. Har- 
old Sidney Hakmrwortu, First Viscount, 
(1868- ). An English newspaper proprietor 

(see Vol X, Harm s worth ) , brother of Viscount 
Northcliffe. He was associated with the latter 
in hiH newspaper enterprises and was director 
geneial of the Royal Army (Nothing Department 
(1916-17), and Air Minister (1917-18). He 
endowed a chair of Naval History at Cambridge, 
and a chair of American Histoiy at Oxfoid 
Following the death of his brother, he succeeded 
to the management of the Daily Mail, the Evening 
Rews, Daily Mirror, and the Weekly Dispatch, 

ROTTEBDAM. The second city in size and 
the chief commercial port of the Netherlands. 
The population, according to the census of 1920, 
was 510,538 and, according to the communal 
population lists for Dec. 31, 1927, 571,842. The 
aiea through the annexation of neiglilioring sub- 
urbs was increased to 02 hectares (153.2 acres). 
The new W est End section is a model of modern 
town planning. In 1919 the National Teelmicul 
Nautical Museum was opened; it comprises a 
unique collection of objects pertaining to the 
technical side of shipping and shipbuilding. In 
1923 the Boymans Museum acquired the former 
lihraiy building as an annex for the exhibition 
of its collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture. The new Town Hall, or Stadhuis, erected 
between 1914 and 1920, is an imposing building, 
constructed principally of limestone, with a 
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frontage of more than 260 feet. The great tower, 
240 feet high above the central hall, serves, in ac- 
cordance with national tradition, as a bell tower. 
Another example of modem Dutch architecture 
is the new Post and Telegraph Office Building, 
which was erected at a cost of nearly 5,000,000 
guilders. 

The port of Rotterdam covers an area of 1125 
acres. The total length of its quays is 17 miles, 
in addition to which there are about 10 miles of 
buoy berths. The principal of the large harbors 
on the left bank of the River Meuse are the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Waal. On the right 
bank of the river are the Hchie, Yssel, Lek, Keile, 
and the newly constructed Merwe harbors. Sev- 
eral other harbors are in couise of construction. 
There are 31 shipbuilding yards which together 
have 1 1 3 slipways for the building of ocean ves- 
sels and 15 floating docks for repair work. The 
largest of these docks has a lifting capacity of 
40,000 tons. 

For grain transport, the ’port of Rotterdam 
possesses 27 floating elevators with a capacity of 
150 to 300 tons per hour. It is also a first-class 
petroleum harbor, its extensive tank grounds 
stretching along the river for 1^/4 miles. In 1928 
Dutch engmeeis completed widening the River 
Noord, part of the waterway connecting the 
Rhine and Amsterdam, to 200 meters (656 feet) 
throughout its entire length. The accompanying 
table shows the figures for the seagoing ships 
entering the harbor of Rotterdam: 



No of 

Net Register 

Percentage of traffic 

Year 

8h]ps 

Tonnage 

of Dutch Porta 
(Net Register) 
Number Tonnage 

1914 

7,303 

9,223,817 

68 

68 

191ft 

3,644 

4,153,682 

3,183,032 

1,299,384 

57 

63 

1916 

2,979 

58 

68 

1917 

1,374 

63 

70 

3918 

1,048 

1,215,203 

59 

73 

1919 

4,328 

5,047.742 

61 

71 

1920 

6,601 

7,319,204 

50 

64 

1921 

7,475 

10,366,333 

53 

62 

1922 

8,012 

11.967.356 

51 

64 

1923 

7,797 

11,161,328 

14,539,334 

47 

58 

1924 

9,539 

51 

62 

1925 

10,951 

16,658,286 

53 

62 

1926 

14,377 

21,176,099 

60 

58 

1927 

13,060 

21,087,405 

53 

63 


In 1927, 2972 of these ships were Dutch, 2928 
British, 2445 German, 1131 French, and 203 of 
the United States. The merchandise ti affic from 
the Rhine, in tons of goods, was; 


Year 

Inward 

Oleaiauces 

Outward 

Olearancea 

Percentage of 
the traffic of 

1913 

7,024,259 

15,739,982 

the Kingdom 
81 47 

1917 

1,371,393 

73,573 

44 35 

1918 

1,007,837 

27,577 

35 67 

1919 

1,469,474 

2,059,964 

70 06 

1920 

3,024,944 

3,476,325 

70 78 

1921 

4,206,562 

4,570,629 

75 78 

1922 

3,141.158 

8,453,736 

74 09 

1923 

1,692,192 

5„752,486 

75 63 

1924 

10,120,582 

8,583,231 

73 96 

1925 

1 1,591,932 

11,252,917 

73 20 

1026 

22,081,133 

10,320,680 

77 15 

1927 

15,266,362 

18,001.835 

76.47 


Rotterdam’s admirably equipped airport at Waal- 
haven functions as the centre for various inter- 
national air SCI vices. 

ROUAULT, Georges (1871- ). A French 

painter, engravei, and lithographer, born in 
Paris, and curator of the Gustav Moreau Mu- 
.Meum of that city. His chief works, which have 
established his position as one of the greatest 
visionaries of contemporary art, are “L ’Enfant 


Jesus parmi les docteurs,” a painting; “T6te de 
vieille femme,” an engraving; “Paysage,” a pas- 
tel; and “Minerve et Guerre.” 

ROUSSEL, rdb'sCl', Albert (1869- ). A 

French composer, born at Tourcoing. Although 
he received systematic instruction on the piano 
and organ at an early age, he did not think of 
following music as a career, but prepared him- 
self for the navy, which he entered in 1887. On 
board ship, he made his first attempts at com- 
position and became convinced of the necessity 
of serious study. After receiving a favorable 
verdict on some compositions he had submitted 
to Koszul, the director of the C’onservatory at 
Roiibaix, he resigned from the navy in 1893 and 
began his theoretical studies under Koszul. 
Later, he went to Paris, wlieie he studied organ 
under Gigout and composition at the Schola 
Cantorum under dTndy. After giaduation in 
1902, he taught counterpoint there until 1913. 
His compositions impress thiough their admir- 
able technical workmanship and brilliant or- 
chestral ciilor, rather than thiough originality 
or spontaneity of invention. Ilis principal 
works are an opeia. La \atssance de la Lyre 
(Pans, 1925) , two ballets, Le Featm de 
VAratgn^e (1913) and Padmdratx (1922); two 
symphonies, Le Povmr de la Foret and In Rb; 
a symphonic ])relude, P^aurrertton; three sym- 
phonic sketches, tvocalXona : an oichestral suite 
in F ; a piano concerto, Psalm IjXXX, for tenor, 
choius, and orchestra; incidental music to Jean- 
Aubiey’s Le Marchand dc Sable quv paaae; 
pieces for piano and songs. 

ROVE TUNNEL. See Tunnels. 

ROWE, JjEo S(tanton) (1871- ). An 

American economist (see Vol. XX), He was 
general secretaiy of the International High Com- 
mission (1915-17) and delegate to several Cen- 
tral Ameiican and South Ameiicaii conferences. 
He was Assistant Sectetaiy of the Treasury 
(1917-19) and chief of the Latin- American Di- 
vision of the State Department in Washington 
(1919-20). In Septembei, 1920, he became di- 
rector general of the Pan- Ameiican Union. He 
was U^ S. delegate to the Fifth International 
Conference of Ameiican States at Santiago in 
1923 and chairman of the U. S. delegation to the 
Pan-Ameiican Scientific Congress at Lima, Peru, 
1924-25. His later publications include Prob- 
lemaa Americanos, conferencuis (1915) ; and The 
Federal System of the Argentine Republic 
(1921 ). 

ROWING. Rowing as a competitive sport 
originated in England among the boating clubs 
early in the nineteenth century and now ranks as 
one of the most popular sports, not only in the 
country of its origin but also in Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, France, Canada, and the United 
States. The oldest rowing fixture of importance 
is the Henley Regatta which was founded at 
Henley-on-Thames in 1839. The annual contests 
between Oxford and Cambridge universities date 
fiom 1829. 

In the United States the decidedly outstand- 
ing competition is the Intel collegiate Regatta 
held yearly on the Hudson River, near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The American Henley on the 
Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, the Childs Cup 
race on Lake Carnegie, Princeton, N. J., and the 
Yale-Harvard contests on the Thames, Connecti- 
cut, are other highly regarded rowing tests in 
the United- States. 

In the Oxford-Cambridge races, a string of 
five consecutive victories has been scored by 
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Cambridge since 1924. Oxford, however, can 
point to nine tiiumphs in a row in the period 
1801-09 and the same number during 1890-98. 
The University of Washington captured the inter- 
collegiate on the Hudson in 1923, 1924, and 1926, 
while the U. S. Naval Academy was victor in 
1925, Columbia in 1927 and 1929, and California 
in 1928. Yale has conquered Harvard in their 
annual clashes seven times out of nine during 
1920-28. 

BOYCE, JosiAii (1855-1910). An American 
philosopher (see VoL. XX). During the early 
yeais of the World War, he was active in his de- 
nunciation of the Ceiman cause. He was hon- 
ored on his sixtieth birthday by a testimonial 
volume of philosophic essays written by his 
foinier students. Of his works published after 
1914, The Jlope of a Great Commumty appeared 
during his lifetime (1915). It dealt with one 
of his favonto themes, community loyalty. 
Jjertures on Modem Idealism was published post- 
humously (1919) under the editorship of Pro- 
fessoi Lowenbeig 

BOYDEN, Aones Maltdk (1870- ) A 

British eiangelist, who was educated at Chelten- 
ham Ladies* College and Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxfoid, wheie she shidied philosophy Accept- 
ing the teachings ot Jesus as a result of her 
study, slie i\orked at the Victoria V^oinen’s Set- 
tlement in Liveipool fOr three ycais, then in 
Lullenham j)an.sh, and later was the first woman 
lectiiiei, in English liteiature, at the Oxford 
Uniieisity Extension Delegacy. In 1908 she 
started her activities in the nonmilitant bianeh 
of the wonian-siifTrage moiement, being on the 
exetutive council and editor of the Common 
Cause (1908 14) In this WMiik, she became 
widely knovMi as an elo(|uent and convincing 
speaker She was assistant-pi eacher at the City 
Temple, London (1917-20). and in the latter 
yeai, slie and Di Peiey Deanner founded the 
Fellowship Sei vices, held in a hall, so that those 
ojiposed to seeking aid in a church might have 
the benefit of then help Her publications in- 
clude Wuimn and the Sovereign State (1917); 
The tioni and the Chuteh (1918), The Moral 
Standings of the Rising Genet at ton (1922); 
Jflesscd Joan of Are (1923) ; Christ Triumphant 
(1924) ; and 1 Jielieve in God (1927) 

BUBBEB. With the univeisal use of the 
motoi vehicle with its piieuniatie oi solid rubber 
tiles, the lublier iiidustiy has developed into one 
of the imjiortant manufacturing a<’tivities of the 
United States, which by 1928, so far as its piod- 
uct was eoneeriied, exceeded the rubber inanu- 
factiinng industries of all other countries in the 
woild combined, and consumed nearly 70 pei cent 
of the world’s crude-rubber production in that 
year. With approximately 89 per cent of the 
world’s motoi vehicles made in the United States, 
it was inevitable that the United States should 
occupy a leading position in rubber manufactur- 
ing, and when to this is added the pioductioii of 
rubbei footwear, as well as rubber hose and pack- 
ing, it can be appieciated how important the 
American industry really is. 

The woild’s ])roduetion and consumption be- 
tween 1910 and 1928 had increased roughly from 
93,950 tons to about 058,000 tons in 1 928 There 
was ovci production in 1919 following the World 
War, so that in 1920 and 1921 there was a decline 
in the output and in tlie latter year the lowest 
prices since 1913 were recorded. Low prices due 
to overproduction continued notwithstanding the 
increased consumption in the United States, and 


it was realized that many of the plantations in 
the Far East were either operating at a loss or 
their future was seriously threatened. 

In view of this situation, a plan devised by 
Sir James Stevenson and a committee, known by 
the name of its chairman as the Stevenson plan, 
was put into effect to restrict production on the 
Eastern planations and increase, or at least 
stabilize, prices of crude rubber. This plan 
was pursued until Nov. 1, 1928, when it was 
abandoned. The Stevenson plan duly accepted 
by the British government came into effect Nov. 
1, 1922. In 1923 British- and Dutch-owned 
plantations produced approximately 93^ per 
cent of the world’s rubber, and of this somewhat 
moie than 33 per cent was controlled by com- 
panies ow'ned or managed in the Netherlands. 
Therefoie, for the complete success of any restric- 
tion scheme, the cooperation of Dutch interests 
and plantations was essential 

The original plan developed in 1922 by the 
British Colonial Office and rubber producers, pro- 
vided that 60 per cent of the estimated normal 
crop of rublier would be exported at the minimum 
duty, while exports in excess of that amount 
would be taxed heavily, the greater the excess, 
the heavier the tax. The normal output of each 
plantation was computed and each producer was 
alloted a certain amount over which he would be 
taxed. There was no restriction on production, 
and the producer could hoard his supply if he so 
desired The growers m the Dutch East Indies 
were urgi»d to eodperate and to work on the same 
basis as the British-owned plantations of Malaya 
and Ceylon, but they almost unanimously de- 
clined. 

The first effect of the plan was an improvement 
in prices in which naturally the Dutch shared, 
and the memlieis of the Rubber Crowers* Associa- 
tion, the British controlling agency, believed 
that the plan would lie effective without the co- 
operation of the Dutch EaU Indies Naturally, 
there were disturbances in the rubber industry of 
both Euiope and America, hut these were calmed 
as puces soon declined Those behind the scheme 
were doomed to disapjiointineiit, as American 
buyers cut down their pin chases and prices fell 
below a point where it was believed they could be 
held by the Stevenson scheme. In the meantime, 
the Dutch blast Indies benefited, as their produc- 
tion and exports increased, while those of Malaya 
and (Jeylon w’eie cut down in accordance with the 
restriction plan Thus, the British Malayan ex- 
ports in 1923 weie about 184,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 212,695 tons in 1922; and those from 
(V.^loii about 39,000 tons, as compared with 46,- 
694 tons in 1922; but the Dutch shipped about 
30,000 tons more m 1923 than in 1922, so that 
the Far Eastern supply was cut only about 9000 
tons. 

Ubviously, such a small reduction had but little 
effect on prices, winch fell during the year, and 
W'as not satistaetory to the advocates of restric- 
tion, who, still confident of its efficacy, continued 
to urge that the Dutch should join with them 
notwithstanding that thej had made some 
$70,000,000 more on rubber in the year ended Oct. 
31, 1923, than in the year before. The British 
advocates tried to persuade the Dutch not to 
exjiort more than 100,000 tons in 1924 and they 
argued that such a restriction would be good not 
only for the industry but would improve the plau- 
tations by preventing the trees from deteriorating 
under overtappiiig. The Dutch claimed that they 
had not over tapped their trees, and that the 
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Year 

TABLE I— CRUDE RUBBER. WORLD PRODUCTION, UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND 
REEXPORTS, NET IMPORTS, AND PRICE 

[Quantities are in long tons of 2240 pounds] 

Source* Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, except for prices. 

Average yearly 

United States ® price per pound 

World production Per cent Ribbed 

Imports Reexports Net of world Fine smoked 

Middle east Other Total imports production para ** sheet ® 

1905 

174 

59,320 

59,494 

28,637 

1,616 

27,021 

45 4 

$1 243 


1910 

10,916 

83,0.34 

93,950 

45,003 

2,749 

42,254 

45 0 

1 908 

$2 066 

1013 

58,644 

66,479 

48,586 

120,123 

53,906 

1,881 

52,025 

43 3 

807 

.820 

1914 

74,587 

123,173 

64,884 

2,618 

62,266 

50 6 

616 

.653 

1915 

116,370 

54.456 

170,826 

101,093 

2,082 

99 oil 

58 0 

557 

659 

1916 

161,812 

52,247 

214,089 

121,709 

4,098 

117,611 

54 9 

669 

725 

1917 

221,452 

56,688 

278,140 

188.255 

4,000 

179,256 

64 4 

648 

722 

1918 

181,061 

38,623 

219,684 

146,132 

2,746 

143,386 

65 3 

549 

602 

1919 

348,990 

50,741 

399,731 

240,689 

2,282 

238,407 

59 6 

.483 

487 

1920 

305,106 

36,927 

842,033 

25.3,680 

4,160 

249,520 

73.0 

.333 

.363 

1921 

277,516 

23,996 

301,512 

186,452 

5,716 

179,736 

69 6 

182 

.163 

1922 

379,520 

26,874 

406.394 

801,203 

4,809 

296,394 

72 9 

183 

.175 

1923 

380,058 

28,683 

408,641 

310,299 

8,772 

301,527 

73 8 

248 

295 

1924 

394,037 

31,954 

425,991 

829,322 

10,809 

319,013 

74 9 

212 

262 

1Q25 

488,825 

39,660 

528,485 

400,423 

14,827 

385,596 

73 0 

509 

.725 

1926 

682,163 

41,102 

623,265 

417,643 

17,671 

399,972 

64 2 

380 

487 

1927 

668,133 

44,431 

612,564 

431,246 

27,775 

403,471 

65.9 

208 

381 

1928 

626,181 

31,819 

658,000 

439,732 

32,1.59 

407,573 

()1 9 

180 <* 

226 


" Import fiffurea in this table include with crude rubber, puayule, which ia excluded in other import tables, 
but is included in this table in order to make a comparison with production fip^iires \\hicli also include 
punvule 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

« Commercial Research Department, United States Rubber Co, for 1910, thereafter, compiled from the India 
Rubber World 

* Partly interpolated. 


great increase in rubber output of the Dutch 
colonics was acco\inted for not so much by larger 
production from the estate plantations, possibly 
some fiOOO tons over 1922, but bv an extraoi dinary 
production of wild or native rubber, which was 
estimated at over 22,000 tons more than in 1922. 
The Dutch planters also claimed that the complete 
cessation of tapping for some such period as three 
months would bo more advantageous than a policy 
of restricting 

While this restriction policy during its first 
years had failed so to stimulate the market price 
of rubber as to result tn increasing the exportable 
allowances, in 1925 it became possible for pro- 
ducers to increase production and this continued 
in 1926, although the regulations were changed 
somewhat at this time. In the meantime, the 
consumption of rubber had increased to a very 
marked degree and in the three-year period, 1925- 
27, the world consumption totaled 1,674,000 tons, 
the yearly amounts being 1925, 553,000 tons; 
1926, 541,000 tons; and 1927, about 580,000 tons. 


During these years, there was evident the con- 
stantly declining degree of control of the world’s 
produAion of crude rubber exercised by Dritisli 
colonies and territories. In 1922, before restric- 
tion, British possessions produced 67 per cent 
of the world’s rublier, but this declined to 53 per 
cent in 1925 under the policy of restnetion In 
1926, when production was practically unre- 
stricted, the British share amounted to 50 per 
cent, but in 1927 it was estimated at 53 per cent, 
while in 1928 the British territoiies supplied 
61.0 per cent of the world’s entire rubbci pro- 
duction. 

With the rubber decline in British possessions, 
there was coi responding increase of production 
in the Netherlaiid East Indies, where Dutch 
native rubber had iiicieaesed from 20,000 tons 
dry weight, pioduced in 1922, to about 93 000 
tons in 1927. There was also an iiiciease in the 
production of rubber in Indo-Chiiia and Siam, 
guayule rubber in Mexico, as well as of wild 
rubber in Brazil and Africa. 


TABLE II— UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER, BY COUNTRIES OF SHIPMENT 


Year 

Total 

United 

Ceylon 


Other 

Nether- 


Conti- 

All 



Kingdom 


British 

British 

land 

Brazil 

nental 

other 

Quantity, thousands 




Malaya ® 

East 

East 


Europe 

ooun- 

of pounds ^ 





Indies 

Indies 



ti les 

1900 

49,377 

8,611 

(<’) 

in 

610 


28,027 

8,388 

3,711 

1905 

67,234 

10,025 

(«) 

1,899 

207 

7 

36,594 

14,546 

3,957 

1910 

101,045 

15,667 


1,278 

1,124 

18 

39,511 

16,127 

‘*27.430 

1913 

113,384 

34,165 

In 

5,639 

6,536 

81 

43,519 

17,955 

5,490 

1920 

566,546 

75,297 

(n 

296,448 

55,476 

72,374 

36,982 

1<.,840 

13,129 

3921 

415,283 

41,521 

(n 

219,194 

48,846 

53,012 

23,274 

23,977 

5,4.59 

1922 

674,410 

60,880 

76,826 

406,327 

1,477 

92,362 

26,009 

15,926 

5,604 

1923 

692,483 

60,612 

61,443 

399,108 

1,561 

112,305 

25,940 

14,595 

10,920 

1924 

734,845 

85,237 

61,075 

407,850 

3,700 

131,763 

29,026 

10,506 

5,690 

1925 

888,478 

84,731 

66,398 

517,148 

3,991 

153,241 

34,715 

18,308 

9.947 

1926 

925,878 

67,522 

81,532 

673,204 

4,626 

156,555 

29,659 

14,253 

8,527 

1927 

954,750 

73.788 

85,012 

568,644 

1,018 

169,551 

38,146 

11,330 

7,276 

1928 

978,107 

108,305 

82,700 

558,778 

2,121 

192,414 

25,380 

6,492 

1,923 

Value, thousands of 










dollars ^ 










1925 

429,705 

47,951 

35,687 

244,636 

1,8.57 

65,639 

16,174 

12,306 

5.454 

1926 

605,818 

33,536 

44,863 

314,878 

2,615 

87,157 

11,845 

7,206 

3,718 

1927 

339,869 

26,743 

80,608 

203,828 

483 

62,817 

9,699 

3,719 

1,967 

1928 

244,855 

28.930 

20,814 

138,012 

609 

49,042 

5,148 

1,379 

922 


o Denignated as Straits Settlements prior to 1926 
Fiscal years to and including 1913, calendar years thereafter 
« Included with “Other British East Indies”, not shown separately. 

** Includes 23,486,384 pounds of rubber, valued at 110,918,104, from Mexico. 
Source Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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World production of rubber as measured by net 
exports from producing countries increased 
from 426,000 long tons in 1924 to 528,000 tons 
in 1925, and to 623,000 tons in 1926. This in- 
crease, as stated, was the result of the higher rate 
of exports permitted in the area under restrict- 
tion in 1025 and 1 926, as well as of stimulation of 
roduction in nonrestricted areas caused by the 
igh price of rubber during the period. This 
last factor operated to maintain production at 
613,000 tons in 1927, despite a reduction in the 
exportable rate for the restriction area. World 
production in 1928 had increased to 658,000 tons, 
the gain being the direct result of the abandon- 
ment of restriction eifective November 1 of that 
year. 

Following the announcement of the British 
Colonial Secretary in this connection in the pie- 
vious year, producers entered upon a full-pioauc- 


rubber. The Ford Industrial Company of Brazil, 
a subsidiary of the Ford Motor Company of De- 
troit, acquired 3,700,000 acres in the Amazon 
Valley on which it proposed to undertake rubber 
cultivation on a large scale. The Firestone Com- 
pany in 1926 arranged for a lease of 1,000,000 
acres in Liberia, and continued to make further 
progress with its rubber-planting project. In 
Sumatra, the Goodyear interests increased their 
plantation holdings, so that American holdings 
in this island, including those of the U. S. Rubber 
Company and the Continental Rubber Company, 
together with the plantations of the Manhattan 
Rubber Company in Java, amounted to some 
200,000 acres under development. In the Philip- 
pine Islands, progress has been made in further- 
ing rubber cultivation and it has been proposed to 
amend the land laws so as to allow ownership 
of sufficient areas for the economic production of 


TABLE III— THE UNITED STATES RUBBER INDUSTRY® 
Source Bureau of the CensuB. 


Industry and 

Estab- 

Wage 

eain^Ts 

Primary 

horse- 

Wages 

Cost of 

Value of 

Value added 
by manu- 

year 

hsh- 

(average 

power 

materials 

products 

facture 


ments 

number) 





The industry as a 
whole 

1899 

.301 

36,566 

70,536 

$15,426,573 

$60,240,559 

$99,880,693 

$39,640,134 

1909 

267 

49,264 

121,721 

25,136,976 

122,745,102 

197,394.638 

74,649,536 

1914 

342 

74,022 

199,242 

44.167,402 

163,034,713 

300,993,796 

137,969,083 

1919 

477 

158,549 

429.273 

193,763.089 

594,343,590 

1,138,216,019 

543,872,429 

1921 

496 

103,273 

(*) 

123,612,873 

377,879,372 

704,903,133 

958,517,634 

327,023,761 

1923 

529 

137,868 

605.634 

182,084,056 

501,162,768 

457.354,866 

i92r) 

530 

148,525 

659,691 

191.285.520 

721,730,842 

1,260,805,063 

639,074,221 

1927 

515 

141.980 

925,613 

198.052.473 

660,294,888 

1.224,941.390 

564,646,502 

Boots and shoes, 
rubber • 

1921 

24 

23,888 

X^) 

23,428,115 

32,132,942 

94,032,524 

61,899,582 

1923 

25 

29,435 

56,184 

33,670,810 

45,268,988 

131,739,742 

86,470,754 

1925 

23 

24,999 

59,413 

28,057,948 

40,606.085 

115,934,554 

75,368,469 

1927 

22 

26,848 

67,159 

32.078.955 

43,372,916 

124.607.801 

81.234,885 

Tires and inner 
tubes, rubber. « 

1921 

178 

55,496 

(») 

75,054,148 

291,554,377 

496,123,335 

204,568,958 

1923 

160 

73,963 

370,561 

108,623,102 

365,165,016 

644,193,697 

279,028,681 

1925 

12b 

81,040 

403,227 

120,614,081 

559,040,978 

925,001,620 

365,060,542 

1927 

109 

78,256 

592,025 

120,063,854 

499.220.642 

869.688.063 

370.467,421 

Rubber goods, not 
elsewhere clas- 
sified • 

1921 

294 

23,889 

(>) 

25,130,610 

54,192,053 

114,747,274 

60,555,221 

1923 

344 

34,470 

178,899 

39,790,144 

90,728,764 

182,584,195 

91,855,431 

1925 

381 

41,886 

197,051 

42.613,491 

121,223,779 

219,868,989 

98,645,210 

1927 

384 

36,876 

266.429 

45,909,664 

117,701,330 

230,645,526 

112,944,196 


® FiRures are not strutly romparabU* for censuees prior to 1909. 
^ Not called for in schedule for 1921 
® Not separately classified prior to 1921 
< Figures for this group prior to 1921 are not comparable. 


tion programme as rapidly as possible, exporting 
excess production after November 1, and continu- 
ing into the following year. How long the pro- 
duction w'ould continue to increase was a de- 
batable subject, as considerable areas planted 
during 1025-28 would soon yield. 

The American rubber industry, depending on 
raw materials shipped from foreign countries, 
where various schemes of restriction to control 
the production at times have been practiced, has 
manifested great interest in acquiring supplies 
of its own upon which it could depend for raw 


rubber. In the Southwest, there has been devel- 
opment of guayule growing, while in Florida, 
Thomas A. Edison carried on experiments, with 
3000 rubber and near-rubber plants, for which he 
claimed encouraging results. 

As the accompanying table indicates, automo- 
bile tires and tiie sundries are responsible for 
the large! part of the crude lubber consumption 
in the United States and notwithstanding their 
improvement and the greater numbers used 
have eontinued to mount and require an ever-in- 
creasing amount of crude rubber. The accom- 


TABLE IV — CENSUS STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION OP AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
Source. Bureau of the Census 

Pneumatic casings Pneumatic inner tubes Solid and cubhiun tires 


Year 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1914 

8,021,000 

$105,679,000 

7,907,000 

$20,101,000 

(“) 

$13,736,000 

1919 

32,836,000 

603,896,000 

88,255,000 

81,313,000 

1,455,000 

43,917,000 

1621 

27,268,000 

377,829,000 

82,082,000 

52.858,000 

401,000 

14,736,000 

1923 

45,426,000 

458,108,000 

57,229,000 

74,983,000 

944.000 

29,061,000 

1925 

68,784,000 

656.402,000 

77,388,000 

118,235,000 

1,035,000 

43,870,000 

1627 

68,650,000 

633,582,000 

70,856,000 

105,487,000 

813,000 

34,985,000 


• Number of solid tires not reported for 1914. 
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TABLE V—OONSUMPTION OP CRUDE RUBBER AND VALUE OP OUTPUT BY CLASSES 

OP PRODUCfTS 

Source* Rubber Association of America (Inc.) 

[In thousands of pounds or dollars] 


Product 
Grand total 

Tires and tire sundries 
Automobile rasings 
Automobile tubes 
Motor-cycle tires (casings and 
tubes) 

Ricjclc tiros and tubes 
Airplane casings and tubes • 
Solid and cushion tires for 
automobiles 
Other solid tires 
Sundries and repair materials 
Other rubber products 
Mechanical rubber goods 
Boots and shoes 
Insulated wire and insulating 
compound 

Druggists’ rubber sundries 
Stationers’ rubber goods 
Bathing apparel 
Rubber clothing ® 'I 

Automobile fabrics « > 

Other rubberized fahiics « J 
Hard-rnbber goods 
Heels and solos 
Rubber flooring 
Sporting goods, toys, and 
novelties 

Miscellaneous, not included 
above 


Consumption of crude rubber Value of products 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

792,676 

738,622 

767.706 

911,342 

1,142.096 

1,206,022 

1,118,880 

1,099,790 

665,249 

630.909 

652.257 

780,279 

803,659 

866,795 

785,419 

771,066 

478,742 

469,992 

499,876 

608,131 

618,266 

680,026 

624,746 

622,557 

131,716 

113,362 

106,411 

126,343 

117,631 

121,891 

99,567 

94,854 

909 

732 

903 

923 

2,189 

2,083 

2,328 

1,834 

1.817 

1,691 

1,618 

2,164 

8,011 

2,860 

425 

2,470 

2,845 

2 

67 

260 

450 

839 

411 

41,355 

1.033 

33,764 

30,614 

27,373 

40,842 

1,440 

36,098 

83,390 

3,032 

24,694 

732 

836 

1,421 

898 

2,602 

9,675 

10,656 

11.937 

13,666 

19,830 

22,514 

21,447 

21,269 

127,427 

3 07,713 

115,450 

181,062 

338.437 

339,227 

327,961 

328,724 

41,998 

33,925 

34,975 

40,083 

102,607 

98,258 

98,273 

102,258 

29,575 

31.909 

37,014 

37,843 

300,675 

3 3 4.594 

103,892 

93,875 

7,170 

6,825 

7,797 

7,735 

33,379 

35,487 

34,075 

34,432 

5 286 

4,731 

5 219 

3,532 

33,711 

12,931 

14,048 

8,492 

(^) 

(*) 

(») 

2,847 

C*) 


(*») 

2,746 

(») 

(‘) 

(*) 

1,404 
(2 796 

(») 

(») 

(®) 

2.347 
( 8,438 

5,943 

5,613 

9,054 

< 2,153 
(5,011 

21,754 

22,662 

27,383 

< 9,110 
( 9,695 

5,589 

2.547 

1,572 

2,486 

12,719 

10,355 

8,073 

7,345 

18,341 

9,659 

8,785 

12,524 

27,565 

38,373 

19,616 

23,653 

1,481 * 

1,942 

2,065 

2,379 

2,971 

•» 4,241 

4,884 

4,707 

(0 

(•) 

(•) 

3,091 

C”) 

(') 

(•) 

7,582 

12,044 

10,562 

8.967 

7,199 

23,056 

22,326 

17,717 

14,044 


•Formerly reimilcd as “Other casings and tubes” Last 9 months only. 

* Included in “Druggists’ rubber sundries ” • Included in various classiflcations 

® Formerly reported as “Proofed goods.” 


panying table indicates the production of auto- 
mobile tires for certain years as recorded in 
censuses of manufactures. 

The consumption of crude rubber in mechan- 
ical rubber goods (liclting, hose, and packing) 
in factories reporting to the Rubber Association 
of America amounted to 40,083,000 pounds in 
1928, which was 5 per cent less than the peak 
consumption of 1025 In the manufacture of me- 
chanical rubber goods in the past few years, large 
quantities of reclaimed rubber also have been 
used. The value of boots and shoes reported in 
1928 was only $93,875,000, which was smaller 
than that for any of the previous five years. The 
value of heels and soles amounted to $23,653,000 ; 
and the consumption of rubber in them was 12,- 
524,000 pounds. 

Manufacture of insulated wire and insulating 
compounds consumed 7,715,000 pounds of crude 
rubber in 1928, aceoiding to incomplete re- 
ports of the Rubber Association. Statistics for 
stationers* rubber goods and bathing apparel, 
included previously with druggists* rubber sun- 
dries, were shown separately in 1928. Produc- 
tion of the three classes together appears to have 
increased largely, 7,783,000 pounds of rubber be- 
ing consumed, compared with 5,219,000 pounds in 
1927. Lower ])rice8 brought a decline in value. 

TABLE VI— USE OF CRUDE AND RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 


Year 

Long tons 

Ratio of 
reclaimed 


Giude 

Reclaimed 

to crude, 


rubber 

rubber 

per cent 

1925 

387,629 

137,000 

85.3 

1926 

366,000 

164,500 

45 0 

1927 

373.000 

189,500 

50 8 

1928 

437,000 

223,000 

51 0 


Beclaimed Rubber. An interesting develop- 
ment of recent years has been the increased use 
of reclaimed rubber, a material that, extensively 
employed in 1917 on account of war conditions. 


by 1929 had become established as a compounding 
ingredient capable of emplovment in a wide 
variety of rubber products. By reason of regu- 
larity* of supply, qualitv, and price, its content 
of many chemicals required in rubber manufac- 
ture, aiid the increasing skill of chemists in its 
application, reclaimed rubber had made for itself 
an important position and continued to increase 
in use, as the accompanying tabulation shows 
Notwithstanding the low crude-rubber prices dur- 
ing 1928, the percentage of reclaimed used, as 
compared to 1927, was not reduced; during the 
last half of 1928, however, the percentage was 
notably less than in the first half. See Motor 
Vehicles; Phybtcs. 

BT7BBEB, Artificial, See Chemistry, Ap- 
plied. 

BUSIES, Artificial. See Mineralogy. 

BUBI 6 Y LLUCH, Antonio (1856- ). 

A Spanish scholar and man of letters. He took 
his doctor*8 degree in philosophy and letters at 
the University of Madrid (1879), and later lie- 
came licentiate in civil and canon law A pro- 
fessor of Spanish literature at the University of 
Barcelona, he has also specialized on the history 
of the Principality of Catalufia Ilis principal 
works are EaUidxo cri1ico-hibliogr6fico aobre 
Anacreonte y la coleccidn anacredntica, y au 
influencta en la literatura antigua y modema 
(1879); Loa navarroa en Grecia y el Ducado 
Cataldn de Atenea en la dpooa de la invaaidn 
(1886) ; El renacimiento cldaico en la hteratura 
catalana (1889) ; and Documentda per Vhiatoria 
de la cultura catalana migeval (2 vols., 1908 and 
1921). 

BUDDEB, Pr-ETTNER. See Navigation. 

BUEDEMANN, Rudolf (1804- ). An 

American geologist and palieontologist (see VoL. 
XX). In 1926 Dr. Ruedemann, who had been 
assistant State palaeontologist of New York and 
curator of palaeontology of the N. Y. State Mu- 
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fieum Bince 1699, became State paleontologist. 
In 1928 he was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences. His publications include Lower 8il- 
linc Shales of Mohawk Valley (1916); Paleon- 
tologtc Contrihutiona (1916) ; The Existence and 
Configuration of Pre-Cambnan Continents 
(1922) ; Utica and Lorraine Formations of Flew 
York (1925); and Some Silurian {Ontarian) 
Faunas of If^ew York (1925). 

BUFFO, 1 (55f'fO, Titta ( 1 878- ) . An Ital- 

ian dramatic baritone, born at Pisa. He studied 
under Persichini at the Accademia Santa Cecilia 
in Home and then under Cassini in Milan. In 
1898 he made his d^but at the Teatro Costanzi 
in Rome, as the Herald in Lohengrin. It was 
not until the following year, in Rio de Janeiro, 
that he had the opportunity of appearing in 
principal jiarts; his unusual gifts both as a 
singer and actor were quickly recognized. After 
liis retiiin, he sang at the principal Italian opera 
houses and also won triumphs in Paris and 
Vienna His American d^but as Rigoletto with 
the Chicago Opera Association (Nov 4, 1912) 
cauMod a veritable sensation Ho later revisited 
the Cm ted States several times, and always ap- 
pealed iMth the same success, both in opera and 
in concert. 

BUHR OCCUPATION. Sec Germany, un- 
der TJisfoty; Reparations. 

RULE OF REASON. See Law, Progress of 

TTIE 

RUMANIA. An eastern Euiopean country, 
with an area of 122,282 squaie miles, as comjiared 
with 53,489 square miles before the Woild War. 
The cession of the following provinces accounted 
for the inciease- Bessarabia (17,146 squaic 
miles) , Biikovina (4030) , Trnnsyhania (22,312), 
Crisana ( 8038) , Maramuresh (0258) , Biinnt (11,- 
009). The population in 1914 numbered 7,768.- 
341, in 1920 it was 16,202,177. Of the latter, 
3,348,800 lived in urban communities and 12 913,- 
317 in rural An estimate in 1927 placed the 
])opulation at 17,709,273, or 155 per square mile. 
Gities of ovei 50,000 in order weie Bucharest, 
the capital (308,987 inhabitants in 1917), Chis- 
inau, Czernowitz, Ismail, Jassy, (ialat/, Temes- 
vur, Braila 

Education; Religion; Race. Elementary 
education, though free and conipulsoiy, is still in 
a rudimentary state. In 1927-28 the number of 
students enrolled in primary schools was 1,600,- 
098, in other schools, 215,872, and in universi- 
ties, 25 525 Besides the universities at Bucha- 
rest and Jassy, two additional weie opened, at 
Cluj in Transylvania in 1919 and at Czernowitz 
in Bukovina in 1920. In 1918, 9,695,714 com- 
municants belonged to the National Oitliodox 
Church, 1,456,147 to the Greek Catholic 1,483,- 
929 to the Roman Catholic. Besides, there were 
1,344,970 Protestants, 834,344 Jews, and 44,098 
Moliammcdans 

Though statistics on the subject are not avail- 
able, a consideration of ethnographic suiveys in- 
dicated that Rumania’s iiroblem of racial groups 
is one of great importance. There are large num- 
bers of Magyais in Cential Moldavia and East 
Transylvania, Saxons and Swabians in South 
Transylvania and the Bdnat, Geimaiis and Ru- 
thenians in Bukovina and Bessarabia, Bulgarians 
and Serbs along the Danube, Bulgars, Russians, 
Geimans, Tuiks, and Tartars in the Dobrudja 
and Russians in Bessarabia By the Minorities 
Treaty signed with the Allies in 1919, Rumania 
pledged herself to respect all racial, linguistic, 
and religious differences and to permit the estab- 


lishment of churches, schools, and eleemosynary 
institutions. These pledges were repeated in the 
new constitution of 1923 

Industry. Agriculture, as in old Rumania, 
is the main resoui co of the population of Greater 
Rumania. In 1920 there were 30,336,000 acres 
of arable land, or about 41 per cent of the total 
area; 10,270,000 acres of jiermanent meadow and 
pasture; 1,374,000 acres of tiees, shrubs, and 
bushes; and 17,912,000 acres of woods and for- 
ests The value of all crops in 1927 was $410,- 
712,000, compared with $355,208,000 in 1926. In 
1028 theie were 4,552,160 cattle, 192,208 buffaloes, 
3,075,782 swine, 12,941,000 sheep, 418,010 goats, 
and 1,939,438 hoises. 


CROPS AREA AND PRODUCTION 

Production (thousands 
Area (thousands of units — bushels. 


Crop 

of acres) 

except as indicated) 


1909- 


1909- 



19i:i ® 

1927 

1913 « 

1927 

Wheat 

9,51.5 

7,663 

158,672 

96,797 

Rj e 

J,2h6 

695 

20,641 

9,553 

Harley 

3,378 

4,360 

61,677 

67,409 

Oats 

2,119 

2,680 

59,776 

58,688 

Corn 

9,644 

10,427 

193,209 

145,475 

Potatoes 

34 3 

488 

41,868 


Grapevines 

216 e 

695 

37,436 • 

191,260 • 

Tobacto 

53 

76 

48,174 T 

40,000 f 


“ 4-j04ir avoraffe, present boundary 

* 2-year avt*iaffe, present boundary. 

^ year average, former boundary 
‘* 192.1—25 average 

• Unit, gallon of wine 
f Unit, pound 

PioMsional figures for the 1928 acreage and 
pt eduction are wheat, 7,752,882 acres and 3,- 
551,590 (metric) tons, rye, 703,137 acies and 
300,579 tons, barley, 4,410,050 acres and 1,640,- 
575 tons; oats, 2,711,020 acres and 932,708 tons; 
corn, 10,548,557 acres and 2,530,937 tons. The 
most important mining activity is that of petro- 
leum In 1913, 13,555,000 barrels were extracted; 
in 1928, 31,090,391 barrels. Refining is done in 
the country and most of the product is exported. 
Principal wells are located at Prahova, Dam- 
bovitza, Bacall, and Buzau. The wells and re- 
finciies were destroyed in 1916 to prevent their 
falling into the enemy’s hands, but dining the 
German occupation extensive restorations took 
jdaee. Natuial gas production, a new develop- 
ment, reached 13,305,000 cubic feet in 1926. 
Coal, salt, and other inineials are produced in 
small quantities, the production in 1926 being 
2,731,362 tons of lignite, 344,062 tons of salt, 
102,799 moti 1 C tons of non ore, and 02,979 tons of 
pig non In 1927 lignite pioduction was 2,8.50,011 
tons. Aside fiom petroleum refhinig, giain mill- 
ing, and lumbering, nianufactines are little de- 
veloped. Plants are devoted to textiles, leather, 
iron, and ceramic products. In 1925, 3445 
establishiiientfe cnijiloyed 208,083 workers, as com- 
pared with 1149 and 58,871, respectively in 1915. 

Trade and Communications. Rumanian ex- 
ports were $227,803,000 in 1927, as compared with 
$170,590,000 in 192(); imjioits for tlie same years 
were $201 ,975,000 and $1 71 ,002,000. In 1928 im- 
ports totaled 32,145,101,000 lei and exports 26,- 
919,250,000 lei Exports of cereals in 1927 were 
the heaviest of any post-war year and exjiorts of 
petroleum products reached a record in 1928. 
Exports in 1927 were greatly stimulated by re- 
duction or elimination of export taxes on the 
principal commodities. On June 30, 1927, there 
were 31 steam and motor vessels (100 tons or 
over) belonging to the merchant marine, with a 
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total gross tonnage of 65,570 tons. The tonnage 
clearing from the Danube ports in 1927 was 
9,818,800. In the same year, 2636 ships of 4,970,- 
369 tons cleared the seaport of Constanza. The 
country’s principal seaports are Constanza, Ga- 
latz, and Braila. In 1927 the total mileage of 
State railways was 8744. By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the Danube Commission was reconstructed 
to consist only of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Rumania. 

Finance and Economic Conditions. For 
1913-14 the budget balanced at 000,232,900 lei 
($115,844,950) ; the budget for 1929 provided for 
revenues and expenditures of 38,300,000,000 lei 
($231,711,000 at the rate of exchange then pre- 
vailing). Chief sources of revenue for 1929 were 
enumerated as direct taxes, 7,802,000,000 lei; in- 
direct taxes and customs, 12,392,000,000; stamp 
taxes, 4,500,000,000; state monopolies, 8,253,000,- 

000. The public debt on Oct 1, 1913, amounted to 
$341,455,000; in 1922, the total foreign debt, ex- 
clusive of tlie share in the obligations of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy, was $1,025,000,000 
at par of exchange then. Included in the latter 
were debts to the Allies and the United States ag- 
gregating $396,000,000. The internal debt con- 
sisted of obligations given to the National Bank 
against paper money issues On Jan. 1, 1928, the 
internal debt was 2.3,239,200,000 lei, of wbich 13,- 

769.500.000 was the consolidated and 9,469,- 

700.000 lei, the floating debt The consolidated 
external debt amounted to $66,060,560, 47.5,- 

793.. 300 lire, 129,7.52,793 pounds sterling, and 
499,099,500 French fiancs In February, 1929, a 
further loan of £20,750,000 was floated and on 
February 8, the leu was stabilized at 813.588 to 
the pound sterling or a value of 10 milligrams 
gold. In 1929, 20,390,975,000 lei in paper cur- 
rency was in circulation, as compared with 

578.000. 000 in 1914. The budget for 1924 was 
the first since the World War to contain a service 
for the internal and external funded debts. The 
failure to fund a large part of the debt, the 
inability of merchants to meet their foreign obli- 
gations incurred after the War, and the continued 
currency depreciation contributed to the com- 
mercial stagnation In 1923 a temporary mora- 
torium was declared. The exchange value of the 
leu for typical years was* 1914, $0,193 (par); 
1920, $0 02; 1921, .$0012; 1923, $0 00494; 1927, 
$0.00004. The cost of living index: 100, Aug. 

1, 1910; January, 1922, 18.58; January, 1923, 
2494, December, 1923, 3552; July, 1927, 3900. 

History. From the o])ening of the World War 
to Aug 28, 1916, Rumanian politicians watched 
the straws to detect the direction of the wind. 
Refusing to be bound by the secret alliance with 
the Central Powers, they continually sought to 
drive a favorable bargain with the Allies, seeking 
promises of (Austrian) Bukovina, (Russian) 
Bessarabia, and (Hungarian)' Transylvania and 
Bdnat Teutonic successes in 1915 cooled the 
Rumanian ardor for a time, but the Allied vic- 
tories in both the east and the west and the prep- 
arations at Saloniki in 1916 led to a secret 
agreement by which Rumania was to receive as 
the price of* intervention, besides military sup- 
port, a part of Bukovina, Transylvania, and the 
border regions to the west, and all the B&n&t. 
See Ban AT of Temesvar. On Aug. 28, 1916, 
therefore, Rumania confidently declared war on 
Austria, and Rumanian troops enthusiastically 
marched through the defiles of the Transylvanian 
Alps to liberate their kinsmen from Hungary. 


Then, swiftly, disaster overtook the Rumanian 
cause. From the south, a Bulgarian Army swept 
into the Dobrudja to stay until the end of the 
War, while from the north. General Falkenhayn 
pursued the shattered Rumanian Army back 
across the frontier and into Moldavia. On Nov. 
27, 1916, Bucharest was abandoned by the King 
and Parliament and Jassy was made the seat of 
government. Wallachia was overrun, large stores 
of grain sent to Germany, and the oil fields oper- 
ated by the invader for his own purposes. Rus- 
sian disintegration prevented a planned counter- 
offensive and Rumania was completely crushed. 
Some months later, she was compelled to accept 
an armistice dictated by Germany, and in March, 
1918, to accede to the humiliating Treaty of Buch- 
arest by which she was deprived of the Dobrudja 
and control over the Danube, as well as possession 
of her railways, wheat ciops, and petroleum wells 
for an indefinite period. In the meantime, under 
the shadow of the German occupation, Parliament 
had passed a radical agrarian law fixing the maxi- 
mum holding at 50 hectares and providing for a 
progressive annual distribution of large areas of 
land among the peasantry. By 1925, 5,713,600 
hectares had been distributed. 

With the fall of the Central Powers and the 
triumphal reentry of the King into Bucharest 
on Dec 3, 1918, the militant Nationalists, flushed 
by a victory in which they considered themselves 
participants, assumed control of the government 
without waiting for a parliamentary mandate and 
took a threatening postuie toward their late ene- 
mies. The annexation of Bessarabia was declared 
a fait accompli , an army was sent into Transyl- 
vania to support the movement for independence 
and union with Greater Rumania. To create 
a diversion in the face of internal unrest and per- 
haps also to impress the Peace Conference, Ru- 
mania in 1919 sent an army into Soviet Hungary. 
Early in August, the Rumanians entered Buda- 
pest and proceeded to confiscate foodstuffs, farm 
animals, tools, and rolling stock. Not until Ad- 
miral Horthy was safely installed as Regent of 
Hungary did they quit the country. By the 
treaties of St. Germain (Austria) and the Trianon 
(Hungary), the Bucharest “peace” (above) was 
canceled and Rumania was given sovereignty 
over most of Bukovina, all Transylvania, together 
with a strip of the Hungarian plain west of the 
Transylvanian uplands, and the northcastein half 
of the Bdnat of Temesvar. The Treaty of Ncii- 
illy (Bulgaria) confirmed Rumania in the pos- 
session of the Dobrudja. Moreover, by a treaty 
signed with the Allies in October, 1920, Rumania 
was authorized to retain Bessarabia A minority 
treaty (Dec. 9, 1919) dictated by the Allies guar- 
anteed liberal treatment of minorities in the an- 
nexed as well as the pre-war territories of Ru- 
mania. The combined result of the peace treaties 
was to more than double Rumania’s area and 
population. 

The years following were concerned with the 
vexing internal problems of constitutional re- 
form, the agrarian question, and the general un- 
rest brought on by tardy reconstruction measures. 
Ministries fell rapidly. In 1919-20 an agrarian 
minorities bloc tried to form a government, but 
it soon gave way to the ministry of General 
Averescu, supported by Take Jonescu, which was 
strongly nationalistic in temper. The minorities 
in Bukovina, Transylvania, and Bessarabia, were 
antagonized by the dissolution of their national 
councils; the failure to hasten the land reform 
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measures aroused the hostility of the peasants. 
Meanwhile, the prisons were being filled with po- 
litical prisoners. In 1021 Jonescu headed a min- 
istry; in 1022 Jon Bratiano succeeded him. On 
Oct. 15, 1922, the coronation of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Marie as rulers of Greater Rumania 
was celebrated. The year marked an increasing 
participation of Rumania in foreign affairs. The 
Rumanian government renewed its adhesion to 
the Little Entente (q.v, ), which it had formed 
together with Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia in 
1020, and by its firmness it forced the Russians 
temporarily to accede to the annexation of Bessa- 
rabia. The goings and comings of Queen Marie 
over Europe, and her success in marrying her 
daughters to the kings of Greece and of Jugo- 
slavia, gave Rumania a certain conspicuousness 
perhaps hardly justified by its internal condition 
or its potential development. The year 1923 saw 
no further advance toward stability. Anti-Semi- 
tism was rife and led to frequent attacks on the 
Jews and on the Government for being presum- 
ably sympathetic toward Jewish aspirations. 
Fascism, inspired by Italian success, appeared 
and 100,000 Black Shirts were soon enrolled. 
Even the promulgation of the National Constitu- 
tion (Mar. 28, 1923), which in some senses was 
an advanced document, did not serve to quiet the 
unrest. By it, minority repi esentation was pro- 
vided and full rights of citizenship were gi anted 
to Rumanian Jews; the State claimed for itself 
all mineral wealth, including oil, to be found in 
the subsoil, as well as water-power properties, 
etc. ; constitutional guarantees were set up for the 
freedom of the pi ess and against the imposition 
of a censorship, for the freedom of association, 
public assembly, etc. The failure to satisfy 
the peasants by a land division, the repeal of the 
more libeial declarations of Bessarabia and Tran- 
sylvania of 1918 which established land and elec- 
toral reforms, and the recognition of the Greek 
Orthodox Church as the dominant ecclesiastical 
body, arousing resentment in the Roman Catholic 
Magyars, resulted in the strengthening of an op- 
position whose character presaged future difficul- 
ties 

The year 1924 hardly saw an alleviation of Ru- 
mania’s difficult position. Thieatened by Russia 
on one side, rebuffed by the Great Powers, with 
the possibility of internal dissension hanging 
ovei the country, the Government’s deportment 
])lainly showed its uneasy frame of mind.^ Russia 
abruptly terminated the Russo-Rumanian con- 
ference at Vienna in March because of the Bessa- 
rabian question. There was continual talk of 
Russian desire to establish a Moldavian republic 
centring in Bessarabia and including Kherson and 
Podolia. Whether Russia meant to attack or not, 
the Rumanian official attitude certainly favored 
})reparednes8, for a steady stream of munitions 
was proceeding from France into the country. In 
April and May, the Rumanian royal family com- 
pleted a round of visits to Pans, Brussels, and 
London; but the financial and diplomatic pur- 
poses liehind the visits ended in failure : Rumania 
received neither promises of military aid nor the 
proffer of funds to relieve her economic distress. 
Foreign governments were further antagonized 
by the mining law of July, 1924, the terms of 
which were very unfavorable to foreign-owned 
corporations. To complicate further the domestic 
situation, protests were frequent against the vir- 
tual dictatorship of the Bratiano brothers. From 
the economic and political points of view gen- 


erally, Houmania’s situation was quite as critical 
as that of her neighbors, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Hungary. 

As time went on, the opposition to the Bratiano 
regime became more and more pronounced. 
Among the people, it found expression in occa- 
sional huge mass meetings, such as that at Bu- 
charest in June, 1924, and in Parliament in the 
frequent refusal of the opposition parties to parti- 
cipate in legislation. Recognizing that their di- 
vision played into the hands of the Bratianos and 
the Liberals, the opposition made many attempts 
to unite their forces. Early in 1925, the fusion 
movement attained partial success when the Na- 
tional Party joinea hands with the Peasant 
Party; their common hostility to the existing 
ministry was voiced at a big demonstration in 
Bucharest on May 17 attended by some 150,000 
people. To prevent this movement from flaming 
out into revolution, the Government held the 
country under martial-law conditions. It yielded 
to the popular unrest sufficiently to pass a law 
providing for practically universal suffrage, but 
otherwise made few concessions. Nevertheless, 
its position grew weaker. Financial depression, 
the Bratiano policy of utilizing the state’s re- 
sources for party advantage, the depressing effect 
on the country’s economics of the Government’s 
hostile attitude toward foreign capital, were all 
undermining influences. They were to some ex- 
tent offset by the able handling of the country’s 
finances, signalized by the balancing of the budget 
and the consolidation of the foreign debts, in- 
cluding that to the United States. 

An assertive foreign policy, while it appealed 
to Rumanian nationalistic spirit, created much 
ill-feeling and tended to isolate the nation. Three 
disputes particularly stood out. The tension 
with Russia over Bessarabia continued but tended 
to decrease. The Soviet leaders realized that the 
Besarabians were not eager to exchange the 
Maniu regime for the Communist rule. With Ger- 
many there was some disagieement over the re- 
demption of notes issued in Rumania during the 
war-time occupation which brought on an eco- 
nomic war, but this was settled 111 1928, prior to 
the consumption of the stabilization loan. The 
controversy with Hungary o\ei the expropriation 
of lands of Hungarian owners in Transylvania 
during the agraiian leform movement in 1929 was 
before the League of Nations. 

At the close of 1925, Prince Carol formally re- 
nounced the throne, and his young son Michael 
was declared the hcir-apparent. A regency coun- 
cil consisting of Prince Nichols, the Patriarch 
of Rumania, Miron Cristea, and the President of 
the Supreme Court of Appeal was appointed to 
act in case of the death of King Ferdinand be- 
fore the 4-year-old boy became of age. When 
the local elections in February, 1926, went against 
them, the Bratiano brothers felt that a temporary 
retirement would be advisable and the cabinet 
resigned, Maich 27, after the Government had 
forced through a new electoral law which provided 
for control of Parliament by a party polling two- 
thirds of the total vote if the lest of the vote was 
divided among minor parties. 

Instead of turning to the leader of one of the 
strong opposition parties in Parliament, the King 
asked General Averescu, generally recognized as 
Bratiano’s understudy, to form a cabinet Tii the 
ensuing elections in May, the ministry had little 
trouble in registering an overwhelming victory. 
The new ministry, under strong Liberal influence, 
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continued in the main the Bratiano policies. In 
domestic afifairs, however, it becaTiie evident that 
without a foreign loan tlie country was heading 
toward bankruptcy, and in foreign relations it in- 
itiated a rapprochement with Italy, whose gov- 
ernment General Averescu was known to admire 
greatly. He presently arranged with Mussolini 
for a funding of the Rumanian debt to Italy and 
for a loan of 200,000,000 lire for stabilizing the 
leu. On Sept. 16, 1920, the two countries signed 
a treaty of friendship and arbitration at Rome. 
The pact was sharjily criticized in Rumania be- 
cause it did not include a ratification by Italy 
of the treaty of 1020 recognizing Bessarabia as a 
part of Rumania, which Gieat Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan had signed, but which only the 
first two had ratified. Italy and Japan had re- 
frained from taking action apparently tliTough a 
desire to avoid antagonizing Russia, which had 
never ceased to dispute the ownership of the prov- 
ince with Rumania. Ilowevei, on Mar. 8, 1927, 
Mussolini finally ratified the treaty, a step of 
much diplomatic significance and one which added 
considerably to the prestige of the Avei<‘scu gov- 
ernment. Another important agreement was a 
treaty signed with France in June, 1926 (although 
the terms were not made public until the follow- 
ing January). It was a treaty of nonaggression 
and was considered as having the strength of an 
alliance. The recognition by France of the ter- 
ritorial status quo once moie piocbiimed that 
country’s support of Rumania’s claim to Bessa- 
rabia and brought a vigorous note of protest fiom 
Russia. Other international agreements included 
a renewal of the Little Entente understanding. 

Despite these dijilomatic triumphs, the position 
of the Averescu ministry remained highly pre- 
carious. Queen Marie made a tour of the Ibiited 
States in November, 1026. The rapidly failing 
health of King Feidiriand brought questions of 
the succession to the fore and added to the feeling 
of unrest. Drawing away from the Liberals w'ho 
constituted liis chief suppoit, General Averescu 
tried to come to an understanding with the 
Tsaranists. When the effort failed, he resigned, 
June 4, 1027. Baron Stirbey formed a coalition 
cabinet but was soon succeeded hy his brothci -in- 
law, Jon Bratiano, who, by methods w'hich had 
become almost traditional in Rumania, dominated 
the succeeding elections and obtained some 70 per 
cent of the total vote. On July 20, King Ferdi- 
nand died. The expected uprising did not occur, 
and the succession passed quietly to his grand- 
son, Prince Michael. 

Consolidated around the National Tsaraiiist 
Party, the opposition was now assuming such 
strength that its demands for political and eco- 
nomic lefoi ms could no longer be ignored. It was 
supported also by the strong anli-Liberal atti- 
tude of Hungary, whose giievances continued to 
be the source of constant ill-feeling On Novem- 
ber 24, the political scene was suddenly altered by 
the death of Jon Biatiano, so long the strong man 
of the conservative elements. There w'as no im- 
mediate political overturn, however, his brother, 
Vintila Bratiano, taking over the leader ship of 
the country and the Liberal Party, but the coun- 
try was quite evidently weary of the whole Brati- 
ano regime and its subversive methods. Late in 
March, 1928, a great march of 60,000 peasants 
on the capital gave expression to the populai dis- 
satisfaction, and this was followed, early in May 
by a monster nia&s meeting of some 200,000 peas- 
ants at Alba Julia 111 Transylvania, where 
resolutions of strong opposition to the ministry 


were passed; but the regency council and the 
cabinet stood firm, and the demonstration pro- 
duced no immediate change 

During the greater part of 1928, the Govern- 
ment sought to strengthen itself by negotiating a 
foreign loan, but was quite unsuccessful, partly, 
no doubt, because M. Maniu served notice on for- 
eign capitals that no loan contracted by the 
Bratiano gov^ernment would be recognized as valid 
when the Opposition should come into power. 
The problem was the pressing necessity for foreign 
financing of a large loan and the obvious reluc- 
tance of the foreign financiei s to grant a loan to a 
government ojiposed by the majority of the popu- 
lation. The piessure finally beeame so great that 
the Oouncil of Regency could no longer stand out 
against it. On request of the council. Premier 
Bratiano reluctantly resigned, on Nov. 4, 1928. 
Five days later, M. Maniu formed a government 
and immediately called new elections. These 
were held on December 12. Gharacterized as the 
first fair and free elections the country had known 
for many yeais, they resulted in an overwhelming 
vietoiy for the Nationalist Peasant Party, which 
obtained 333 seats and with the adherence of 
small allied parties could count on some 355 votes 
m the Lower House out of a total of 387. 

The significance of this cluingc of government 
was in effect almost revolutionary. It brought 
into power a regime committed to a programme 
of libeialism all the way along the line, including 
fan elections, decentralization of government with 
full local autonomy, removal of all censorship, a 
receptive attitude toward foreign capital, full 
recognition of the right of minorities, a pacific 
foreign policy with stioiig support of the League 
of Nations, effective cncouiagement of agriculture, 
a sound and just tariff policy, and in general the 
establishment of a free \\estein democracy. The 
new government enteied on its programme by 
abolishing martial law and the censorship and 
reducing the gendarmerie. Negotiations for a 
foreign loan which had been pending for a year 
were continued, and on Feb. 11, 1929, resulted in 
the signing of contiacts in Paris for a loan of 
.$100,000,000 to be floated on the money markets 
of Europe and the ITnited States It was to be 
applied to the stabilization of the leu, reorganiza- 
tion of the Bank of Rumania on a sound basis, 
and the rehabilitation of the railroads. Shortly 
thereafter, the loan was reported to be largely 
oversubscribed. The policies of the Maniu gov- 
ernment were received with great favor by the 
Ruinaniaii people, who felt that a new day was 
dawning for them 

In Mareh, 1929, a law was passed giving forei^ 
companies equal rights with Rumanian in the 
making of oil leases. Their attitude was evi- 
denced in the happy temper of an immense celo- 
biation of the tenth anniversary of the birth of 
the new and greater Rumania, held at Alba Julia 
on May 19-20. It drew some 200,000 peasants 
from all jiarts of the country, whose spirit of 
satisfaction contiasted strongly with the tone of 
indignant protest which had inaikcd the assem- 
blage at the same place a year before Besides 
the Mining Law, with the complete elimination 
of all restrictions against foreign cajiital, a 
number of other constructive laws were passed 
by Parliament in its first regular session under 
the new regime, ending in August. These in- 
cluded the Customs tariff; the establishment of 
free zones at certain ports; the “lien law” — all 
favorably affecting foreign trade. See Bessaba- 
BIA; TbANSVLVANIA ; WOBLD WaB, DIPLOMACY OF. 
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BTJHANIAN LITEBATUBE. Kumanian 
letters have reached a stage of maturity which 
bring them much nearer to the Western Euro- 
pean standards, just as today, geographically, 
the country borders almost on the centre of the 
Old Continent. 

In poetry, that magician of the word, Tudor 
Arghezi (born in 1880), has brought a new and 
rich ferment. Worthy of being mentioned among 
his contemporaries aie Octavian Goga (born in 

1881) , a master in the art of Rumanian verse; 
Jon Minulescu (born in 1881), builder of sonor- 
ities and symbols; Ion Pillat (born in 1891), 
many-hued and of the giand old manner; Ion 
Barbu (born in 1895), very modern; Camil 
Baltazar (born in 1902), suave and intricate; 
A. Toma, of the sculptured verse, Ovid Densu- 
sianu (born in 1873), discreet and temperamen- 
tally aloof; Perpessicius, dignified and noble; 
Al. *T. Stamatiod (born in 1885), of the golden 
bugles; N. Davidescu (born in 1888), aristo- 
cratic, in search for the unusual; G. V. Bacovia 
(born in 1881), strange and elusive; M. Cod- 
reanu (born in 1870), the perfect sonneteer; G. 
Topfi,rceauu, sentimental, tinged with hunior; 
Eniic Fuitunft, warm and profound, continues 
the tiaditioii of Mihail Emmescu (1850-1889) 
and P. Ceriia (1881-1913) , Barbu lAz&reanu, 
of the quaint note of the popular, sweet and 
iiielaiielioly , Aron Cotrus (born in 1891), rest- 
less, of the soil, Nicliifor Ciaiiiic (born in 1889), 
of the tiaditional line, F Adeica (born in 1891), 
struggling with lebollious forms; Corneliu 
Moldovanu (born in 1883), classic; G. Murnu 
(born in 1808), tianslator of Honiei , 0. Carp 
(boin m 1807) ; Cincinat Pavelescu (born in 
1872), the troubadour, D. Karnabatt, of grand- 
iose rhythm; Radu D. Rosetti (born in 1874), 
still young, A. Mandru, Victor Kftimiu (born 
in 1880), niaiiifold, George Gregorian (born 
111 1886) ; Vasile Militaiu, idyllic; Leon Feraru 
(bom in 1887), author of Old Khanty and 
other poems; Donar Munteanu, D. Nanu (born 
in 1873); V. Demetiuis (born in 1878); Ion 
Vinea, of the moie advanced school; Ion M. 
Ra^cu (bom in 1890); Lucian Blaga (born 
in 1895), modernistic; Emil Isac (born in 
1 889 ) , dashing , Deiiiostcne Botez ( born in 
1893), wondeiiiig at life and death; Pan Hal- 
ippa, of Bessarabian souice; Mireea Rfi-dulescu; 
Eugen Relgis, humanitarian, A. Dominic (born 
in 1889), impressive, Virgihu Moscovici; B. 
Fundoianu; Adrian Veiea; Aitur Knasescu (born 
in 1888) ; Ion Foil (born in 1887) ; Horia Fur- 
tuna (born in 1888) ; Alice CSilugaru; Elena 
Faiago (born in 1878); Natalia Negru ; Claudia 
Milhan ; Otilia Cazimir, the most quoted ; Mihail 
Celarianu (born in 1893) ; Emanoil Bueu^; Ion 
Al-fjcorgc; Mateiuloii Caragiale (born in 1885) ; 
Mihail Cruccaiiu (born in 1887); Eugeniu 
Speraiitia (born in 1888); Camil Petrescu; Al- 
fred Mosoiu; George Voevidca, Adrian Maniu; 
Drago^ Protopopescu ; I. XJ. Soricu (born in 

1882) , §erban Bascovici; Ion Buzdugan; Marcel 
Romanescu; Al. A. Philipide; Ion Marin Sado- 
veanu; V. Russu-^irianu; Eugen ^tefancscu-Est ; 
G. Talaz; Tudor Vianu; V. Voiculescu; George 
Silviu; and Stefan 1. Neni^cscu. 

The sway of Dimitrie Anghel (1872-1914) 
left a deep imprint in the poetry of the later 
years. His verse is characterized by the ^ace- 
ful blending of the native popular and the Euro- 
pean. 

In the short story and novel, the leader is still 
Mihail Sadoveanu (born in 1880) in whose work 


Moldavia, bis native province, appears in all her 
glory. Gala Galaction (born in 1879) excels 
in sincerity and his prose glitters like the be- 
jeweled ikons in the semi-obscurity of an old 
monastery. V. Demetrius, the poet, is also a 
novelist of distinction. Liviu Rebreanu (born 
in 1885) began his successful career as a novel- 
ist with Ion, Rebreanu watches his characters 
and lets them act according to their impulses. 
The Forest of the Hanged shows marked progress 
in his craft. His latest, Ctuleandra (a folk 
dance), is a step forward in this particular field 
of Rumanian literature. Ion Agdrbiceanu (born 
in 1882) gives interesting studies of fiction 
characters. Jean Bart (Eugeniu Botez, born in 
1874) publishes under his pen-name powerful 
short stories and sea sketches. D. D. Patra^canu 
(born in 1872) has wit and a fertile imagina- 
tion. 

Al. 0. Teodoreanu and his brother, lonel Teo- 
doreanu, have conquered Rumanian audiences 
lately. Al. is full of the Rabelais and Anatole 
France kind of humor, lonel is more solemn and 
epic. One discusses lonel ’a lieiocs as though they 
were living creatures. The secret is the new 
master’s great talent. The venerable Ion 
Br&teacu-Voine^ti (born in 1867) has added to 
humanity a world of modest men and women, 
characters softening the hearts of generations 
of readers. Lately, Cezar Petrescu has emerged 
as a novelist of note Others are Al. Cazaban, 
Vasile Pop, Caton Theodorian, Ion Ciocfi-rlan, 
D. Teodorescu, Jjucia Mantu, Ueniiette Yvonne 
Stahl, Hortensia Papadat-Bengescu, Vasile Savel, 
Constanta Marino-Moseu, Damian Stanoiu, 1. 
Peltz, A. L. Zissu, I. Ludo, Ion C. Vissarion, Sar- 
ina Casvan-Pas, N. Batzaria, and Marcu Beza, 
both distinguished and versatile writers. Ion 
Pas shows fine qualities in his sketches and 
novels of factory life. The poets, Ion Minulescu, 
N. Davidescu, Eugen Relgis, F. Aderca, Corneliu 
Moldovanu, Emanoil Bucu^a, have tried their 
hands at creating the novel, sometimes suceess- 
fully. N. Pora possesses the gift of suggestion 
and his short stones have charm. C. Ardeleaini 
receives much piaise for his recent works Con- 
stantin Kiri^escu attracts with his lovely world 
of apostles. The list of new authors is not ex- 
hausted here. 

A. Davila, Victor Eftimiu, A. de Herz, Mihail 
Sorbul, B. Luca, Dr. A. Stern, the translator of 
Shakespeare, Octavian Goga, N. lorga, G. Ciprian, 
and others, contribute to the theatre. 

In criticism, we find N. lorga, a scholar of 
eminence, Ovid Densusianu, Sextil Puacaini, 
Mihail Dragomirescu, C. Stoic, G. Ibrd,ileanu, 
G. Bogdan-Duic&, G. Adamescu, Eugen Lovineseu, 
Paul Zarifopol, Tudor Tcdorescu-Bi aniste, M. 
Ralca, H. Sanielevici, Aureliu Weiss, §erban 
Cioculescu, I. Shuchianu, M. Sevastoa, Lotar 
R&diceanu, and others. 

Political writers of fine calibre are Dr. Nicho- 
las Lupu, the leader of the Peasant Party, 
Constantin Graur, Eugen Filotti, Emil D. 
Faguie, H. St. Streitman, M. Schwarzfeld, B. 
Br&ni^tcanu, Iosif N&dejde, Pamfil Seiearu, S. 
Grosman, Em. Socar, Horia Carp, M. Sa,rfi.^eanii, 
and M. Schweig. 

Mention must be made of the few master 
minds, such as Professors C. R&dulescu-Motru, 
S. Mehedin^i, I. Petrovici, who, together with the 
writers referred to above, are forging the culture 
of contemporary Rumania. 

BUMBOLD, rfim'bidd, Rt. Hon. Sir Horace 
George Montagu (1869- ). A British dip- 
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The Hague, and was appointed to Cairo in the 
next year. After serving at Vienna, Madrid, 
Tokyo, etc., he was chargl d’ affaires at Berlin, 
July 1-27, 1914. On the declaration of war, he 
returned to the Foreign Office in London. He 
was British Minister to Switzerland (1916- 
19), to the Republic of Poland (1919-20), and 
High Commissioner and Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople (1920-24) He attended the Lausanne 
Confeience (1922-23), as head of the British 
delegation in 1923, and as deputy for Lord Cur- 
zon, signed the Treaty of Lausanne (July 24, 
1923). In 1924 he became Ambassador to Spain 
and in 1928 was appointed Ambassador to Ger- 
many. He was made a member of the Privy 
Council in 1920. 

BTJFPBECHT, Crown Prince op Bavaria 
(1869- ). (See VoL. XX). He commanded 

the 6th Army of Bavarian troops which won the 
battles in Lorraine in August, 1014, and later 
was in charge of the German front at Artois and 
southern Flanders. In 1916 he was made field 
marshal and given the chief command of the 
northern group orf armies on the western front. 
He renounced his claim to the Bavarian throne 
at the time of his fathei’s ahdieation in 1918, and 
was said to have privately stated his disapproval 
of the German foreign and military policy in the 
World War. He published Mein Knegstagehuch 
(1929) 

BUBAL CBEDIT. See Agricultural 
Credit 

BUSBY, Henry Hurd (1865- ). An 

American botanist and physician (see VoL. XX). 
In 1917 Professor Rusby led an exploring party 
to the mountains of Colombia, in a search for 
sources of quinine. In 1921-22 he made a trip 
to Bolivia and Brazil, partly in the interest of 
identification of the so-called ^‘courage plant.” 

BUSIfJOL Y PBATS, Santiago (1861- 
) . A Spanish author and artist, who studied 
sculpture and painting in Paris under Clarass6, 
Canudas, Utrillo, ana Zuloaga. His paintings 
and particularly his garden scenes won awards 
in Paris, Chicago, Barcelona, Rome, and Venice. 
Commencing his literary woik in 1890 with a 
monologue, L’home de orga, he published the 
plays Ualxgria que passa (1898, staged in 1901) ; 
/ Lhhertatl La mare; La bona gent; El misttc. 
Also the prose works Anant el man (1890); 
Oracious (1897) ; Fulls de la vida (1898) ; and 
El pohle grts. His works were written in Catalan 
and translated into Spanish, French, and other 
languages. 

BUSSELL, Bertrand (Arthur William) 
(1872- ). A British philosopher (see VoL. 

XX). During the Woild War, he was a pacifist 
and was imprisoned for six months for attacking 
the reputation of the American Army. He was 
also forced out of his chair at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He identified himself more and more 
with the radical movements, and when a delega- 
tion from the British Labor Party sailed to 
investigate conditions in Soviet Russia, he ac- 
companied them. He came away disillusioned 
with communism and wrote of his dissatisfac- 
tion in The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism 
(1920). Sailing for China in 1920, Russell 
found amid the ruins of the Celestial Empire a 
greater promise of freedom than that of the 
Occident. In China, ho composed a work on 
The Anaylsts of Mind (1921), in which he ac- 
cepted the principal tenets of behavioristic psy- 
chology. In 1924 he visited the United States 


as a professional lecturer. He predicted the 
gradual enslavement of impoverished Europe to 
the mechanical civilization of America. In addi- 
tion to the works memtioned, Russell published: 
Principles of Social Reconstruction (1917); 
Mysticism and Logic (1918) ; Roads to Freedom 
(1918); Introduction to Mathematical Philoso- 
phy (1919) ; The Problem of China (1922) ; The 
A B O of Atoms (1923) ; The Prospects of Indus- 
trial Civilization, with Dora Russell (1923); 
Icarus, or the Future of Science (1924) ; What 
I Believe (1926); How to be Free and Happy 
(1926) ; The ABC of Relativity (1926) ; On 
Education (1920) ; An Outline of Philosophy 
(1927); The Analysis of Matter (1927), and 
Sceptical Essays (1928). In 1929 appeared 
a new edition of Our Knowledge of the Ewtemal 
World, 

BUSSELL, Sir (Edward) John (1872- ). 

An English botanist and chemist, born at Framp- 
ton, Glouc-estershire, and educated at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales and Victoria University of 
Manchester. He was lecturer and demonstrator 
in chemistry at the latter institution (1898- 
190]), head of the chemical department at the 
Agricultural College, Wye (1901-07), and soil 
chemist at the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden (1907-12), of which he later became 
director. During the World War, he was techni- 
cal ad\i8cr to the Food Production Department 
and a member of the National Salvage Council 
He wiote Farm Soil and Its Improvement 
(1923); Plant Nutrition and Crop Production 
(1926) , and other works on the subject of soil 
chemistry. 

BUSSELL, George William (‘‘A5”) (1867- 
). An Irish writer and painter (see Vol. 
XX). He was a member of the Irish Convention 
(1917-18), and editor of The Irish Statesman 
(since 1923) Jn 1928 he lectured in the United 
States His later works include (Jods of War 
(1915); The National Being, some Thought on 
an Irish Policy (1917); The Candle of Vision 
(1919); The Interpreters (1922); Voices of the 
Stones (1925); and Midsummer Eve (1928) 

BUSSELL, Henry Norris (1877- ). An 

American astronomer, born at Oyster Bay, N. Y , 
and educated at Princeton University. He was 
a Carnegie reseaich assistant at the Cambridge 
Observatory in England in 1903-06. In 1906 he 
became an assistant in astronomy at Princeton; 
in 1911, professor; and in 1912, director of the 
Observatory there. The stars were the subject 
of his researches. He published papers on stel- 
lar parallax, stellar evolution, and stellar sta- 
tistics, as well as on binary stars and eclipsing 
variables. He was an engineer in the Air Serv- 
ice of the United States Army in 1918, as well as 
a member of the National Research Council. 
]^ofesor Russell became a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, whose gold medal he won 
in 1921. In the same year, he became a research 
associate of Mt. Wilson Observatory. In 1922 
he was awarded the Draper Medal of the National 
Academy of Sciences (American) and the La- 
lande Medal of the French Academy; in 1925 he 
won the Bruce Medal of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific and the Rumford Medal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
is the author of Determinations of Steller Paral- 
lax (1911 ) ; Astromomy (1926) ; Fate and Free- 
dom (1927). 

BUSSELL, William Fletcher (1890- ) . 

An American university professor, bom at Delhi, 
N. Y., and educated at Cornell University. After 
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teaching for several years in (Jreely, Colo., he be- 
came assistant professor in history and sociology 
at the State Teachers’ College, and after studying 
at Columbia University and serving as assistant 
in the philosophy of education there, he was ap- 
pointed associate professor of secondary educa- 
tion at the George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tenn. From 1916 to 1917, he was 
professor of that subject. In 1917-23 he was 
dean of the College of Education at the State 
University of Iowa. Since 1 923 he has been pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University (dean since 1927). Professor Russell 
wrote The Early Teaching of Uistory in New 
York and Masaachuaetta (1915); Economy in 
Secondary Education (1916) ; Education in the 
United Statea (1917) ; Schools in Siberia (1919) ; 
School Finance in Iowa (\tiea ( 1921 ) ; Schools 
in Bulgaria (1923) 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. An or- 
ganization incorporated in 1907 for the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions in the United 
States. Its work, which gives large place to 
research and publication, is carried on by a staff 
of men and women trained in special lines of 
investigation and social welfare. The direct 
activities of the Foundation are carried on 
through the following departments. Charity 
Organization; Industrial Studies; Publications 
and J.iibrary; Recieation; Remedial Loans; 
Statistics; and Surveys and Exhibits; theie is 
also a consultation service on pioblems of de- 
linquency and penology. 

From 1920 until 1929, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department conducted a study of marriage 
laws and their administration, making investiga- 
tions in 96 cities of 36 States. The Foundation 
published Child Marriage, by Mary K. Richmond 
and Fred S. Hall in 1925, and Mias Richmond’s 
What IS Social Vase Woikf was translated into 
Dutch in 1926, and into French in 1927. The 
flepartment was particularly interested in youth- 
ful marriages, and partly as a lesult of its propa- 
ganda, laws tending to prevent child mariiage 
weie passed in several States, including Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Minnesota, and Connecticut. 

I’he study was completed with the publication, 
early m 1929, of Marriage by the State, by Mary 
K Richmond, and Fred S. Hall, and Marriage 
Laws and Decisions — A Digest, by Geoffrey May. 

The Department of Industrial Studies con- 
tinued to investigate, among other problems, in- 
stances of wage earners’ participation in manage- 
ment. The Department of Recieation worked in 
conjunction with the Committee on the Regional 
Plan of New York and its Environs, completing in 
1928 reports on recreation facilities and needs 
within New York, and on “The Neighborhood 
Unit,” which were published in the committee’s 
report. The uniform small-loan law, ])repared 
by the Foundation’s Department of Remedial 
Ixians, for the protection of small borrowers, 
was in force in 25 States by 1 929, and the depart- 
ment remained active in advocating the passage 
of the law in other States, and in encouraging 
credit unions. 

Until 1926 the Department of Social Legisla- 
tion worked for child welfare, cooperating chiefly 
with the Commission on Public Welfare Legisla- 
tion of the District of Columbia. The activities 
of the consultation service on delinquency and 
penology resulted, in 1928, in the passage of a bill 
creating a committee of the House of fepresenta- 
tives to investigate prison labor, and the condi- 
tion of Federal prisoners in county jails. In 
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addition to reviewing all statistics published by 
the foundation, the Department of Statistics 
studies various social problems, preparing such 
compilations as Employment Statistica for the 
United States^ 1927. As part of its work of 
presenting information about social conditions to 
the public, the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits completed, in 1926, a report for the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, listing 527 
records of social studies made between 1915 and 
1925. The Foundation library contained, by 
1929, 27,906 bound volumes, and 90,061 pam- 
phlets and unbound reports, and it regularly re- 
ceives about 250 periodicals. The Foundation 
publishes, in addition to the books prepared by 
the special departments, bi-monthly bibliogra- 
phies on various social and welfare subjects. 

RUSSIA. A federal republic comprising the 
greater part of the former Russian Empire and 
officially entitled the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, more familiarly known as Soviet Rus- 
sia. It stretches over a vast expanse of territory 
in eastern Europe and northern Asia. Capital, 
Moscow. 

Political Divisions. The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics consists of six Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republics, which are further subdi- 
vided into autonomous republics and autonomous 
provinces. The principal federations are ( 1 ) 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
(capital, Moscow), embracing the principal Great 
Russian “governments” or states of Russia in 
Europe and western Siberia, (2) the Ukrainian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (capital, 
Kharkov ) ; ( 3 ) the White Russian Socialist Sov- 
iet Republic (Minsk) ; (4) the Federation of 
Transcaucasian Soviet Republics (Tiflis) ; (5) 
Turcoman Socialist Soviet Republic (Leninsk); 
and (6) the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic 
(Samarkand). The Republic of Khoiesma 
(Khiva) 18 affiliated with the Union but not 
a member of it. The Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic is composed of the following 
autonomous republics: (administrative centres in 
parentheses ) : Crimean ( Simferopol ) , Bashkir 
(Ufa), Tartar (Kazan), Kirghiz (Orenburg), 
Turkestan (Tashkent), Daghestan (Makhatch- 
Kala), Mountain (Vladikavkaz), Yakutsk 
(Yakutsk), Carelia ( Petrozayodsk ) , Buriat- 
Mongolian (Irkutsk) ; the following autonomous 
territories: Chuvash (Choboksaiy ) , Kalmyk 
(Astrakhan), Mariisk (Krasnokokshaisk) , Vot- 
yak (Izhevsk), Kabardin-Balkar (Nalchik), 
Zyriany (Ust-Sysolak) , Karachaef-Cherkass (Ba- 
talpashtchinsk) , Oiratski (Oolala), Adigheiski- 
Circassian (Krasnodar) ; and Volga German’s 
Territory (Pokrovsk) ; and Chechen Territory 
(Grozny). 

The Transcaucasian Federation consists of 
three princijml republics, namely Azerbaijan 
(principal town, Baku) ; Armenia (Erivan) ; and 
Georgia (Tiflis). Tiflis is the capital of the fed- 
eration. Besides these, there are incorporated in 
the federation also the minor republics of Abk- 
haz (principal town, Sukhum) and Adjar 
(Batum). By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (Mar. 
3, 1918), the Ukrainian Republic was detached 
from Russia and placed under German control 
but subsequently became reunited with Soviet 
Russia. (See Ukraine.) The provinces of 
Volhynia, Vilna, Kovno, and Grodno were sepa- 
rated from Russia and became part of Poland, 
while the provinces of Erivan and Kars passed to 
Turkey. Tflie border provinces of Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania l^came established as in- 
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dependent states, antk so did the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, while the Province of Bessarabia was an- 
nexed to Rumania. These are discussed else- 
where under separate titles. 

Area and Population. The area of the Soviet 
Union is 8,240,483 square miles and the popula- 
tion, according to the 1926 census, was 147,013,- 
600, of which 71,024,300 were males and 75,989,- 
300 were females. The density was 17.8 per 
square mile. The land area within the old bound- 
aries of Russia was 8,417,118 square miles and 
the population in 1897 was 129,209,000 and in 
1914 (estimated) 178,379,000. The area and 
population of constituent socialistic soviet repub- 
lics in 1926 are shown in the following table 
( S F.S.R. represents Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic) : 



Area 

square 

Population 

Total, U. S. S. B. 

miles 

8,240,483 

146.989,460 

Russian S. F. S. R. 

7,624,817 

100.858.000 

White Russian S S R. 

48,954 

4,983,900 

Ukrainian S S. R 

174,413 

29,020,300 

Trans-Caucasian S. F S. R. 

71,232 

5.850,700 

Turcoman S S. R. 

189.658 

1,030,500 

Uzbek S S R 

131,408 

6,270.200 


The population is 82 per cent rural and 18 per 
cent uiban. It is composed of 182 different na- 
tionalities, speaking 149 different languages and 
dialects. The death rate of the country was 20.9 
per thousand in 1926, as compared with 28 3 in 
1913 

The census showed a strong trend of population 
to the cities, in line with the industrialization of 
the last few years. Since the urban census of 
1923, Moscow and Tieningrad each has increased 
its population by over 500,000 Other large cities 
gained an average of 30 per cent in the three 
years between 1 923 and 1 926. Population of the 
principal cities, census of 1926-27 Moscow, 
2,025,947; Leningrad, 1,614,008; Kiev, 513,789; 
Baku, 452,808, Odessa, 420,888; Kharkov, 417,- 
180; Rostov-on-Don, 308,284; Tashkent, 323,613; 
and Tifiis, 292,973. The population as of Jan. 1, 
1928, was estimated by the Central Statistical 
Board at 149,900,000. 

Government. The form of government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (U.SSR.) 
may be described as an oligarchy in the guise 
of a fedeiated republic According to the new 
Soviet constitution drafted in July, 1923, and 
ratified in February, 1924, sovereign power is 
vested in the supieme organs of the federation, 
i e , the Union Congress of Soviets, the Central 
Executive Committee of that Congress, and its 
Presidium. ITie Congress of Soviets, of about 
2000 members, is elected by the various con- 
gresses of the federated republics and meets for a 
week once a year The Central Executive Com- 
mittee 18 composed of two Houses, known respec- 
tively as the Federal Council and the Council of 
Nationalities, the former consisting of 371 mem- 
bers elected by the Federal Congress of Soviets 
according to population, and the latter of some 
98 members, five elected by each federated mem- 
ber state and one by each of the autonomous 
republics or districts. Each of these two Houses 
elects its own Presidium, or standing committee, 
of seven members. Between sessions of the Fed- 
eral Congress of Soviets, the Central Executive 
Committee is the supreme organ. It meets three 
times a year and is replaced during recesses by 
the Presidium of 21. The Central Executive 
Committee jointly elects Federal commissars (or 


ministers) on the following basis: (A) five Fed- 
eral commissariats, all regional, representatives 
of which in the participating states are appointed 
by, and responsible to, the Union commissars, 
viz. : ( 1 ) foreign affairs ; ( 2 ) army and navy ; 
(3) foreign trade; (4) transport; (5) post and 
telegraphs; (B) five “combined” commissariats, 
each of which has parallel commissariats in the 
various participating states, chosen by the latter 
but approved by the Federal commissars, whose 
authority is shared by them, viz.: (1) supreme 
council of national economy; (2) food; (3) la- 
bor; (4) finance; and (5) workers* and peasants* 
inspection The 10 commissars at the head of 
these commissariats, together with a president 
and vice president, form the Union Council of 
People*8 Commissars. This body has lej^isla- 
tive and executive powers subject to higher 
authoi ity. 

The whole country is under a single system of 
law and the single Supreme Court subordinated 
to the Central Executive Committee, whose Pres- 
idium appoints 7 of the 11 members of the bench, 
and to which body the public prosecutor may 
appeal cases for final decision One of the 
members of the court is a representative of the 
United State Political Administration (O.G.- 
P.U.). Under the constitution, each federated 
republic is required to function on a soviet basis, 
with a central executive committee and council 
of people’s commissars. The Federation has ex- 
clusive control of foreign relations and alone 
may: alter the external boundaries of the Feder- 
ation; settle boundary disputes between partici- 
pating republics; conclude treaties for admission 
of new members, declare war and conclude 
peace; negotiate foreign and internal loans for 
the Union, as well as give permission for such 
loans to the federated rejmblics; regulate for- 
eign and domestic trade; inaugurate the general 
economic policy of the Union, control industry 
and grant concessions in the name of the Union 
and of the separate republics; manage tianspor- 
tation, posts, and telegraphs; organize and com- 
mand the armed forces of the Union , approve the 
budget and levy taxes; estalilish a monetary sys- 
tem; direct the use of land and all natural re- 
sources; control migration; shape civil and crimi- 
nal legislation, laboi laws, and educational and 
sanitary legislation for the Union; establish a 
system of weights and measures; issue fed- 
eral statistics; promulgate legislation concerning 
the rights of citizens and foreigiieis, and grant 
amnesty throughout the Union. It has the power 
to annul any unconstitutional measuie of the 
federated republics, and to settle any dispute be- 
tween them. 

The federated re])ublic8 retain the meagre rights 
of sovereignty and autonomy not withdrawn by 
the constitution. Each may amend its constitu- 
tion within the limits set by the federal consti- 
tution. No boundary of a republic may be altered 
without its consent. Any republic may withdraw 
at will from the Union. In short, the partici- 
pating republics are given a semblance of sov- 
ereignty within their respective territories, while 
the absolute and final control of all important 
affairs, both foreign and internal, rests in the 
hands of the Federal government in Moscow. 

The Communist Party with its 600,000 disci- 
plined adherents is the ruling group in a nation 
of 149,900,000 people. The oligarcnical control 
of the Communists is facilitated by a singularly 
effective indirect system of election. The elec- 
toral system of the soviets is ultimately based 
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not on a territorial unit, such as a state, county, 
or township, but on an association unit, such as 
a factory, a soviet institution, a regiment, or 
ship, each body being dominated by a so-called 
nucleus of Communist Party members, so that 
the perpetuation of the power of the Communist 
Party is assured. Because of the impracticabil- 
ity of the economic-unit system in rural com- 
munities, where each farmstead rcjiresents a unit, 
delegates are there elected from administrative 
units, i.e., the village or volost (grouj) of vil- 
lages) ; but due to the system of giaduated elec- 
tions in the case of rural communities, jiaasiiig 
thiough seveial successive stages before members 
of the cential Congress (of a federated rejmblie) 
are finally elected, whereas the cities and the 
larger industiial corporations send their leprc- 
aentatives direct to the Congress, the votes of the 
masses of peasantry are quite effectively sub- 
merged. 

Although a large or overwhelming majority 
of the delegates elected on the piimary ballots 
in any one piovince 01 district may be non- 
Comnnmist, the final ballots turn out 100 }»er cent 
Communist representation in the supreme legis- 
lative body, the Central Executive C'ommitteo 
of the Congress of Soviets. At its annual meet- 
ing, the ('onimuniat Paity elects a central com- 
mittee of 40 menibeis, which in turn elects a 
])olitical bureau consisting ot s(‘vcn mcinbeia and 
four alternates. Through this body, the Com- 
munist Party directs and controls the jioliey of 
the SoMet government Once a policy is decided 
on by the Kditical Bureau, it is refeiied to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Parly, 
which ])assos it as a niattoi of couisc and has it 
apj)io\cd by the Central Executive Committee of 
the Union, which it contiols absolutely To pie- 
\ent friction iietwecn the various impoitant or- 
gans of ])arty and state, the same Communists 
hold oflices 111 a number of oigans, thus creating 
a ])olitical inf ei locking diiectorate. In the last 
analysis, therofoie, the leal goveiniiig power in 
Jliihsia is the Commiiiiist Paity 

Education. Public education in the Soviet 
Union IS a chaige against the six constilucnt re- 
publics and against the localities concerned 
Local ajipi opr lat ions aic in the aggiegate some- 
what larger than those of the republican govern- 
ment In 1927-28, total ap])iopi lations for 
education vvcic ujivvard of $400,000,000, as com- 
pared with $.317,200,000 in 1920-27 and $230,400,- 
000 in 1925-20 In 1927-28, 11,308,333 cliildien 
weie 111 110,373 jiriinaiy and 1819 secondary 
schools (cxcliidiiig kindergartens), neailv 40 
])er cent more than before the World War. Theie 
were 118,192 of these schools, as coiiipaied witli 
100 400 in 1913 The teacliiiig staff numbered 
337 , 4 . 35 . In the cities, 98 4 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school ago were iri school, and in the 
lural districts 60 4 pci cent Since the famine 
year of 1921, enrollment in the schools has shown 
a steady giowth. 

In colleges and universities, the giowth had 
been commensurate. There were 137 of these 
institutions in 1927-28 with an onrollineiit of 
143,000. In addition, 4711 higher tiade schools 
had 001,000 students. To combat illiteracy, there 
wore conducted 40,759 schools for adults in 1920— 
27 with 1,516,000 pupils, as compared with 1,635,- 
000 pupils the pievious year. Among the gen- 
eial population (above seven years) illiteracy 
bad decreased by one-third between 1922 and 
1928 The census of 1926-27 revealed that 65.4 
IMjr cent of the males were literate and 36 7 per 


cent of the females. In the last pre-war census 
(1897), the figures were, respectively, 37.9 and 
12,5 per cent. 

Agriculture. Agriculture occupies an un- 
usually important position in Soviet Russia, not 
only on account of the predominantly agricultural 
character of the country, but also because grain, 
and particularly wheat, is one of the principal 
export commodities on which the state depends 
*foi its favorable trade balance, so essential in 
view of its economic relations with the outside 
world. Eioin an economic, as well as a political, 
viewpoint, agriculture presents a striking con- 
tiast to industiy and trade, in that it is still 
primarily liased on piivate ownership and offers 
some great inherent difficulties which have so 
far lesisted the efforts of tlie Soviet government 
to place it on a socialized basis. There is a con- 
flict between the desire for export grain and the 
necessity, from the Soviet point of view% of pie- 
V outing file develojmient of the class of well-to- 
do peasants. Under jireseiit conditions, it is the 
latter class who arc most capable of producing 
the surplus giain for export; on the othei hand, 
they aie also most anxious to gain access to the 
free market and aie ojiposed to the existing sys- 
tem of state contiol of the grain tiade. 

In dealing with tins jiroblem, the Soviet gov- 
eriiniont has decided on two broad policies. One 
IS to increase considerably the budget appropria- 
tions foi the jjioinotioii of agncultuie, but to 
distribute the assistance in such a way as to en- 
courage the small and medium-sized ])roprietors 
and t(» disciiininate as iimcli as possible against 
the well-to-do peasant, or lutah. As the assis- 
tance takes laigcdy the form of ciedit in the way 
of seeds, agnciiltuial machinery, and fertilizer, 
as well as lelief from taxation, it should prove 
comparatively easy to cairy out the negative 
])hase of that polny. The other policy calls for a 
more energetic effort to build U}> the collective 
foiiiis of agriculture under direct state control. 
This is to be accomplished by a inoie systematic 
develojunent of the existing coinininial faims, of 
which there aio a considerable iiumbei, but which 
by 1929 have had no important influence on 
the giain sujiply, and by encouraging the less in- 
dividually minded ]>easant to go into that form of 
communal fanning. This policy involves the or- 
ganization of laige state farms or “gram facto- 
ries,” as they aie referred to 111 the Soviet press, 
w’hich by utilizing the latest technique of mass 
jircKliiclion aic intended to assure the Govern- 
incnt a dependable sujiply of surj)lus gram to 
cany out the pi ogi amine of industrialization. 

The above plans should he considered in con- 
nection with the traditional low level of agricul- 
tural technique in Russia and the uncertainties 
inherent 111 tlie nature of the industry which, 
although common to all agricultuial countries, 
arc of special significance to Russia on account 
of its present position of virtual economic self- 
sufficiency 

In 1926 there vveie in Soviet Russia (European 
and Asiatic) 399,843,000 acies of plowed land, 
7.6 per cent of the total area, 173,354,000 acres of 
meadow and pasture, and 982,047,000 acres of for- 
ests. In Euiopean Russia, the proportion of land 
cultivated is high, whcie soil and climate permit. 
In the Asiatic territory, there are vast areas too 
dry or too cold for agriculture. The total value 
of agricultural production for the year 1926-27 
was reported as $6, .574, 000, 000, of which grain 
was $1,945,000,000; animal products, $1,711,- 
000,000; and other farm products, $1,971,000,000. 
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CROPS: AREA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE, U. S. S. R. 

Area (thouBanda of acren) Production (thousanda of units — Yield per acre 

bushels, except as indicated) (bushels) 



1923- 




1 92.3- 




1923- 


Crop 

1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1025 

1927 

Wheat 

48,850 

69,770 

70,873 

75,944 

461,259 

713,000 

819,565 

749,569 

9 6 

9.9 

Rye 

66,873 

70,286 

69,789 

69,588 

763.888 

876,964 

901,599 

968,466 

11.6 

18.9 

Barley 

16,703 

15,716 

18.217 17,480 

217,861 

279,202 

263,020 

215,874 

13 0 

12.8 

Oats 

28,435 

31,414 37.573 42,957 

682,542 

797,863 

987,680 

895,625 

20.6 

20.8 

Corn 

6,367 

8,288 

7,295 

7,132 

132,894 

176,631 

143,856 

149,600 

20 9 

21 0 

Potatoes 

10,580 

12,468 

12,916 13,680 

1,345.437 

1,717,914 

1,819,871 

2,009.149 

127.2 

146.9 

Sugar beets 

810 « 

1,286 

1,328 

1,526 

8,469 

8,251 * 

6,151 » 

9,900 » 

4.3 ® » 

6 6 6 

Tobacco 

156 

186 

213 

228 

260,016 « 

390,014 

386,472 '• 

348.552 « 

1,677.5 « 

1,628 7 « 

Cotton <* 

615 

1,609 

1,731 

1,984 

79,348 « 

352,449 ® 

360,890 « 

469,871 ‘ 

129.0 ^ 

236 8 <» 

Linseed * 





17,396 

22,302 

20,472 

23,621 

5 6 

5 4 

Flax fibre • 

3,080 

3,961 

4.167 

4.361 

541,016 

823,373 « 

780,038 

749,574 « 

175.7 

172.8 

Hemp fibre • 

1,833 

2,283 

2,337 

2,321 

830,330 « 

1,072,552 « 

956,991 

1,124,.361 ® 

453 0 « 

484.4 • 


•1921-1925. 

* Unit, metric ton. 

® Unit, pound. 

Aprri cultural production for 1927-28 was valued 
at $6,836,200,000, or 108.2 per cent of the 1913 
production (figure includes returns of farms, 
forests, fisheries, stock raising, and hunting). 

In 1928 the grain crop was 74,292,103 metric 
tons from 98,698,000 hectares, as compared with 
74,128,000 metric tons in 1927. The wheat crop 
(included above) was 22,399,000 metric tons, 
as comjiared with 20,389,000 in 1927. Total 
pre-war production of all grain in the same terri- 
tory was estimated at 76,000,000 metiic tons 
The cotton crop of 1 928 was estimated at 860,000 
tons (unginned), as compared with 632,000 tons 
in 1927 and 744,300 in 1913. Other technical 
crops registeied gains, except sunflower seed, 
which showed a decline of 16 per cent from the 
year 1927. 

At the beginning of 1928, horses numbered 30,- 
931,000; cattle, 67,327,000; and swine, 20,222,000. 
All classes of live stock except horses were abo\e 
the pre-war figures. In the autumn of 1928, 
there were 32,000 tractors in use, as compared 
with 500 in 1913. Owing to the fact that the 
gram crop of 1927 was about 2,000,000 metric 
tons less than that for 1926, coupled with in- 
creased consumption, grain expoits for the agri- 
cultural year ending June 30, 1928, fell to 620,000 
metric tons, from 3,086,000 the previous year. 
Due to failure of crops in the Ukraine, the 1928 
acreage in grain was 16,000,000 acres less than 
in 1927. Preliminary data received by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration indicated an in- 
crease for 1929 of fiom 5 to 6 per cent over the 
1928 acreage. The area sown to cotton in 1929 
was 3,142,000 acres, an increase of 18 4 per cent 
over the 1927 acreage and of 82.3 per cent over 
the 1913 acreage 

Industry. The total value of industrial pro- 
duction was reported as $6,768,000,000 in 1926- 
27, an increase of 10.4 per cent over the previous 
year. The value for the ‘'census’* or large-scale 
industries was $6,720,000,000 and that for small- 
scale industries was $1,049,000,000. About 90 
per cent of all industries is controlled by the 
state The value of the 1927-28 industrial out- 
put, at pre-war pi ices, was given at $4,822,- 
976,000, or about 26 jier cent above the 1913 
figure 

The average number of workers in coal mines 
during 1927-28 was 224,173; in iron and steel, 
661,666; in the chemicals industry, 76,611; in 
the textile industries — cotton, 498,9*30; wool, 62,- 
005; linen, 87,662. In all large state industries, 
there were about 2,164,580 workers employed 
during 1927-28. Including small plants, but 
not counting village and town handicraft in- 
dustries, the total 18 about 15 or 20 per cent 
larger. 


^ Season ending following year. 

* Not including Turkestan and TranBcaucasia. 

The aggregate output of electric-power stations 
in all industrial branches was placed at 527,000 
kilowatt hours, of which 132,300 kilowatt hours 
were used in the iron and steel industry, 100,300 
in the coal-mining industry, 68,000 in the ma- 
chine-building industry, 71,600 in the textile in- 
dustiy, and 33,200 in the silicate industry. The 
capacity of all electric stations in 1929 was esti- 
mated at 2,638,000 kilowatts. About 56 per 
cent of the energy supplied goes to industries, 28 
per cent for lighting purposes, and 16 per cent 
for tramways. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Figures for 1927 and 192H are for 12 months ending 
Sept 30) 




1913 

1927 

1928 

Coal 

1000 metric tons 

33,814 

30,913 

36,300 

Petroleum 

1000 bbls 

62,834 

74,439 

83,327 

Peat 

1000 meti ic tons 

1,600 

4,703 

4,900 

Iron ore 

do 

9,514 

4,815 

6,977 

Manganese 01 e do 

1,221 

1,618 

1,165 

Pig iron 

do 

4,207 

2,903 

3,281 

Steel (Martin) do 

4,240 

3,580 

4,150 

Rolled non 

do 

3,509 

2,731 

3,367 

Copper (smelter) metric tons 


10,500 

15,900 

Gold (90 i)er cent 




fine) 

pounds 

13.5,864 

93,600 

102,000 

Cement 

1000 metric tons 


1,557 

1,837 

Glass 

metric tons 


282,000 

328,000 

Acids 

do 


257,575 

294,684 

Alkali 

do 


242,012 

284,777 

Salt 

1000 metric tons 

1,998 

1,908 

2.180 

Sugar 

do 

1,513 

1 3J7 

1,885 

Cigarettes 

millions 

25,888 

39,445 


Wood pulp 

metric tons 


128,300 

132,000 

Paper and card- 




board 

do 


279,500 

306,196 

Matches 

millions boxes 

8,703 

4,200 

5,467 

Cotton yarns 

tons 


268,400 

312,600 

Cotton cloth 

millions yards 


5.247 

6,604 

\\ oolen yarns 

1 tons 


41,200 

46,300 

Woolen cloth 

1000 yards 


185,286 

214,510 

Linen yarns 

tons 


67,612 

63,184 

Linen fabrics 

1 000 sq > ards 


232,924 

210,178 

The growth of textile 

equipment ( in thou- 

sands) is shown below: 




Item 

Cotton 

Wool 

Linen 


1926- 1927- 

1920- 1927-1928 

;-1927- 


27 28 

27 

28 27 

28 

Spindles 

6,151 6,217 

248 5 252 278 3 275 

Looms 

158 2 169 1 

8 1 

8 2 111 10.8 


The industrial output for 1 927-28 was over 20 
per cent above 1926-27 and 26 to 30 per cent above 
the pre-war level The year was the first since 
the War in which the industrial advance was de- 
pendent wholly on new construction and equip- 
ment. In 1921 the industrial output was only 
16 per cent that of 1913. The only large-scale 
industry still below the pre-war level in 1928 
was that of ore mining. 

Foreign Trade. Foreign trade in Soviet Rus- 
sia is a state monopoly and is carried on by the 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade through vari- 
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ous official institutions and branches within the 
Soviet Union, which are represented by for- 
eign-trade delegations abroad, chiefly at Berlin 
and London, and by corporations organized under 
the laws of the respective countries in the form 
of commercial companies, whose entire stock, 
however, is held by the Soviet government. 
With the expansion and ramiflcation of foreign- 
trade opeiations, it became impossible for the 
central Commissariat to handle the entire volume 
of trade, and a system of licensing the largest 
commercial and industrial bodies to carry on 
their trading operations independently of the 
Commissariat was resorted to. During recent 
years, several private concerns also have been 


33 per cent. The trade over the Asiatic frontiers, 
which is principally with Persia, China, and 
Japan, increased by about 50 per cent in 1927-28. 
The trade over the European frontiers was: Ex- 
ports, 635,481,000 rubles; imports, 820,069,000 
rubles; total, 1,456,540,000 rubles ($744,453,- 
000), an increase of 12 per cent over 1920-27. 

The principal exports are grain, oil products, 
furs, timber, butter, eggs, manganese ore, and oil 
cakes. The principal imports are raw cotton, 
industrial machinery, agricultural machinery 
including tractors, metals, leather, wool, tea, and 
paper. In 1927-28, nearly 90 per cent of the im- 
ports consisted of production goods, i.e., raw ma- 
terials and machinery. 


SOVIET IMPORTS ACROSS EUROPEAN FRONTIERS 
(Fiscal year beginning October 1) 

[In rubles — 1 ruble — $0 516 J 


Industrial equipment 

Raw materials and semi-manufactured products 
Including: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Hides 

Other 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Gonhumers’ goods 
Mis( elluncuus 


1924-25 

68.891.000 

316.897.000 

121.897.000 

89.240.000 

15.417.000 

189.343.000 

28.883.000 

195.766.000 

34.335.000 


1925-26 

108.741.000 

365.298.000 

104.460.000 

31.448.000 

22.857.000 

206.543.000 

43.028.000 

117.144.000 

39.466.000 


1926-27 

146.406.000 

381.617.000 

120.661.000 

35.323.000 

37.650.000 

187,993,000 

28.040.000 

45.308.000 

27.438.000 


Total imports 


643,772.000 673,677,000 


623,809,000 


1927-28 

247.300.000 

436.983.000 

134.866.000 

42.582.000 

38.508.000 

220.027.000 

20.678.000 

95.261.000 

20.887.000 


820,059,000 


SOVIET EXPORTS ACROSS EUROPEAN FRONTIERS 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Gram 

51,280,000 

155,763,000 

201,787,000 

34,228,000 

Butter 

27,575,000 

30,850,000 

34,224,000 

39,120,000 

Eggs 

25,657,000 

23,629,000 

28,954,000 

40,462,000 

Poultry 

6,025,000 

2,936,000 

7,112,000 

10,687,000 

Meat 

1,132,000 

2,305,000 

4,850,000 

16,073,000 

Flax and tow 

52,200,000 

43,919,000 

19,267,000 

20,703,000 

Furg 

60.078,000 

63.220,000 

80,319,000 

113,990,000 

Timber 

63,209,000 

62,498,000 

71,135,000 

80,256,000 

Oil produota 

62,767.000 

69,487,000 

82,813,000 

98,239,000 

Maganeae ore 

17,891,000 

21,285,000 

24,090,000 

13,752,000 

Miacellaneoua 

141,030,000 

123,232,000 

132,689,000 

167,971,000 

Total exports 

507,844,000 

589,124,000 

687,240,000 

635,481,000 


anihori/ed to carry on the foreign trade within 
ceitain limitationn as to the nature and the oiit- 
hide amount of imports permissible and subject 
to an equal division of all profits with the Soviet 
government. 

The foreign trade turnover over all frontiers 
is shown in the following table* 


1913 

$1,490,495,000 

1922-23 

199,300,000 

1923-24 

484.910,000 

1924-25 

666,925,000 

1925-26 

733,130,400 

1926-27 

762,869,500 

1927-28 

886,830,000 

The unfavorable balance of trade for 1927-28 


was $88,580,000, as comjiared with a favorable 
balance of $28,989,500 for 1926-27. The change 
■was due to the big drop in grain exports. Ex- 
ports other than grain increased in 1927-28 by 


The principal countries taking Soviet ex- 
ports are England (26 per cent), Germany (22 
per cent), Latvia (7 5 per cent). France (7 per 
cent), and Persia (5.0 y»er cent). Tlie principal 
countries furnishing Soviet imports are Ger- 
many (23 per cent), United States (20.5 per 
cent), England (14.2 per cent), and Persia (5.4 
per cent). 

The principal Soviet imports from the United 
States are cottton, industrial cqui])ment, agri- 
cultural machinery, metals, chemical products, 
binder twine, automotive equipment, and type- 
wi iters and adding machines. According to 
figures of Soviet trade organizations in the United 
States, purchases of Amei ican products for ship- 
ment to the Soviet Union in 1927-28 aggregated 
close to $100,000,000, or about two and a half 
times the annual pre-war figure. 

Soviet purchases in the United States, by com- 
modity groups during recent years: 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Raw niatenala 

$34,515,306 

$50,230,991 

$37,990,612 

Bemi manufactured goods 

622,974 

1,924,948 

1,491.398 

Industrial and eleotiical equipment 

4,085,742 

10,867,479 

12,209,845 

Automotive equipment 

291,311 

1,614,166 

2,802,295 

Agricultural machinery, live stock, etc. 

8,117,053 

6,617,953 

15.199.167 

Other goods 

1,060,911 

716,715 

1,537,843 

Total 

$48,693,297 

$71,971,715 

$91,231,048 
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The principal Soviet exports to the United 
States are furs, manganese, precious metals, 
sheep casings, flax and tow, hides and skins, 
bristles, and licorice root. 

The figures for Anierican-Russian trade by 
Soviet customs statistics, are as follows. 


1913 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


Exports to 
United States 
$ 7,290,000 
4,377,500 

14.471.500 
15,750,000 
ll,94rt.00() 

14.368.500 


Imports from 
United States 
$ 40,730,000 

49.955.000 

103,618,000 

62,881,500 

74.984.000 
91,231,048 


Finance and Currency. The piocrss of eur- 
reney inflation and clojiletion of the gold stock in 
Russia started soon after the oiithieak of the 
War. The Imperial re^gime, however, increased 
tlie outstanding notes only moderately and did 
not differ in this respect from the inflation policy 
prevailing in almost all belligerent countries. 
Shortly after the outbreak of \\'ar, the stat- 
utoiy restriction which provided that the paper 
money issued by the Imperial Russian Bank 
should not exceed its gold leseive by more than 

3,000,000,000 rubles was abolished, and the right 
to convert paper rubles freely into gold was 
abrogated. On July 27, 1014, the outstanding 
notes amounted to 1,033,000,000 gold rubles and 
were covered by 1,744,000,000 gold rubles, a re- 
serve of 107 4 per cent During the three yeais 
and foui months between tlic outbicak of war and 
the inauguration of the Soviet regime, the paper 
in eiiculation increased over elevenfold. The 
Soviet decree of July 23, 1918, made “the pui- 
chase, sale, or possession of piccious metals in 
bullion or gold punishable by imj)i isonmeut of 
not less than 10 years in hind labor and the con- 
fiscation of the entire property of the culprit.” 
The only currency authoii/ed was the Soviet 
])aper rulile, not backed by aiiv resci ve or secuuty 
but circulating by virtue of its acceptance by all 
government institutions, trusts, and trading- 
stores. With the inauguiation of the “new eco- 
nomic policy” and the legalization of ])iivate 
trading, the Soviet ruble began to depreciate 
rapidly. When trade with tlie outside world 
was resumed, involving pin chases on a large 
scale from the peasantry and the concomitant 
exhaustion of the gold rcsci ve appropi rated by 
the Soviet goveinnieiit, heavy budget defleits be- 
gan piling up; these were met by more issues of 
])aper money, and inflation assumed gigantic 
pi oportioiis. 

The deeioe of Oct. 17, 1920, designated the 
possession of gold, siher, platinuiu, foreign ex- 
change, etc., as legal, but subieet to comimlsoiy 
(lelivoiy to the state against a compensation 
fixed by the Oommissariat of Finance according 
to average market value. All transactions in 
valuables or currency wcie still completely pro- 
hibited. The decice of Nov. 18, 1921, gi anted 
to the State Bank the monopoly of pui chase and 
sale of foieign currency and precious metals in 
com and bullion. From this indirectly followed 
the right to sell money or valuables to the State 
Bank but not to pin chase them from the Bank. 
The decree of Apr. 4, 1922, abrogated the principle 
of compulsory cielucry to the state of property in 
precious metals or foreign exchange; but it per- 
mitted the flee circulation of piecious metals in 
the form of bullion only, leaving 111 force the 
monopoly of the State Bank on the purchase 
and sale of coin and foreign exchange. By decree 
of July 27, 1922, state and cobperativT in- 
stitutions were permitted to accept gold or prec- 


ious metals in coin in payment for goods or ser- 
vices, provided immediate deposit thereof was 
made to their accounts with the State Bank. 

In December, 1922, the issue of so-called cher- 
vonets, bank notes by the State Bank was author- 
ized ; these eventually became standard currency. 
These notes of 10-ruble denomination were secured 
according to law by gold, silver, and stable foreign 
exchange, to the extent of not less than one- 
quarter of face value, the balance being covered 
by drafts, notes, waiehouse reeeijits, and other 
transferable collateral. Ever since the inception 
of its note issue, however, the State Bank has 
maintained the gold security in reseive of the 
chervonets notes at 50 ])er cent of face value. 
The decree of Jan. 29, 1923, abolislied the monop- 
oly of the State Bank on pui chase and sale of 
foreign currency and admitted trading in gold 
and silver bullion, in foieign currency, and in 
checks and bills of exchange. The chervonets 
notes have letained their paiity with the gold 
ruble in terms of Soviet curieiicy and cii dilate 
at par with the jiouiid sterling and practically so 
with the dollar. At the same time, the sound or 
purchasing value of the entire mass of pa])ei-iuhle 
currency outstanding was diopjiiiig precipitously. 
On Jan. 1, 1923, it was estimated at 101,900,000 
gold rubles, 011 June 1, at 88,702,000, on Jan 1, 
1924, at 59,500,000; and on Febiuary 1, at only 

39.000. 000 iiibles. The total vSoviet ]»aper money 
in circulation on Jan. 1, 1924, was about 178,000^- 

000. 000.009.000 lubles. Of this astionomieal 
amount, 31,000,000,000,000,000 had been issued 
in Oetohei, 45,000,000,000.000,000 in November, 
and 80,000,000,000,000.000 111 Decembei . By Jan. 

1, 1924, chervonets bank notes assumed a piedoni- 
inant position as a medium of exchange A series 
of decrees pi omulgated duiiug tlie last week of 
Fehriiary and dm mg March, 1924, introduced 
a reform in the Riissian monetary system By 
a deciee effective 011 Febiuary 15, the Soviet paper 
ruble w^as abolished, and tlie cherionefs bank 
note w^us made standard ciiiieiicy. By the second 
and third decrees issued on Febiuary 29 to regu- 
late apjdieation of the first deeri*e, the system 
of reckoning in index luhlos based on 1913 
prices was abolished, and the payment of fixed 
W'ago rates in Chcrroncis rubles w'as substituted 
for their payment in Soviet curieiicy, as based on 
the cost-of-living index. On Mar. 10, 1924, an- 
nouncement was made that Soviet fiapei curiency 
would he redeemed for chcnwncts notes at the 
rate of 500,000 iiibles of 1923 issue (each of which 
IS equal to 1,000,000 original Soviet rubles), for 
one chcirconets ruble. Treasury bills of I-, 3-, 
and 5-iuble denominations weie put iu circulation 
instead, not backed by any seimi ity hut exchange- 
able for chcrronels notes at any of the state- 
controlled hanks. In addition, silvci and copper 
com was put in circulation. By May, 1, 1924, 
there were issued 87,000,000 luhles of the new 
Treasury bills, 20,000,000 rubles of silver, and 

3.000. 000 rubles in copper, a total value of 110,- 
000,000 rubles of fractional cmreiicy; the amount 
of chervonets bank notes in circulation rose to 

305.000. 000 rubles, making a total of 415,000,000 
rubles in circulation, with the fractional cuirency 
amounting to about 25 per cent of the total, as 
against 40 per cent prior to the War. 

By the end of June, 1924, Soviet currency was 
established on a gold basis, and since that time 
there have been no unsecured paper issues. The 
budget of Soviet fiscal years, ending Septcmbei 
30, in millions of rubles (1 ruble equals $0,515) 
were as follows: 
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1024-25 1925-26 1926-27 1027-28 

(actual) (actual) (actual) (Actual) 

Revenues 2,005 1 8,000 7 5,201 8 6,426.9 

Expenditures 2,875 6 8,867 8 5,151.3 6,008. 


Reveniien for 1927-28 showed gains in all de- 
partments except the agricultural tax, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. Revenues from 
loans were 070,000,000 rubles, an increase of 142 
per cent over the same period of the preceding 
year. The Federal budget for 1928-29 w^as fixed 
in preliminary figures at 7,731,500,000 rubles. 

Currency in circulation on Jan. 1, 1929, was 
2027.8 miilion rubles, as compared with 1670.8 
million rubles on Oct. 1, 1927. The retail-price 
index (prices of 1913 equal 100), as of Oct. 1, 
1928, was 210 8, as compared with 198 as of Oct. 
1, 1927. The wholesale-price index was 170.1, as 
compared with 170 the previous year. The bal- 
ance sheet of the State Bank as of Oct 1, 1928, 
showed liabilities and assets of 4,371,397,000 
rubles, and increase of 508,203,000 rubles, as com- 
paied with Oct. 1, 1927. The capital was 
250,000,000 rubles Deposits and current ac- 
counts wore 1,553,125,000 rubles, an increase of 
2(J0, 1 90,000. Assets of bullion, coin, precious 
metals, and foreign euriency were 291,022,000 
rubles, a decrease of 8,900,000 

Transportation. In 1929 the railway mileage 
of the Soviet Union was 48,125 miles, as compared 
with about 36,000* in 1913 and 42,000 miles in 
1917 Under the five-year plan drawn up for 
the railways, construction of 11,500 miles of line 
is planned for the period, to cost $950,000,000. 
In 1926-27 the revenues from operation were 
$768,27 7,000 and expenditures $650,960,000, giv- 
ing a net profit of $117,317,000, as compared with 
$91,567,000 the previous year In 1927-28 reve- 
nues from operation were $898,675,000. Average 
daily freight loadings were 31,183 in 1926-27, as 
compared with 27,808 the previous year. Freight 
transported in 1927-28 totaled 150,011,000 tons, 
as compared to 135,728,000 tons in 1926-27. 
New locomotives built in Soviet plants during 
1927-28 numbered 480, as compared with 441 the 
previous year The number of permanent and 
temporary employees in 1927-28 was 1,070,000 
There were 7000 miles of airplane lines in oper- 
ation in 1928 

Internal Waterways. The length of navi- 
gable mileage in European Russia amounts to 
25,545 miles and in Asia to 30,100 miles, besides 
longer mileage suitable for rafting purposes only 
The river licet in 1913 within the 1924 Soviet 
borders consisted of 3925 power-driven cargo 
boats of 682,528 aggregate indicated hoi se power ; 
20,573 sailing and other vessels, with a total ca- 
pacity of 12,907,000 long tons. On Jan. 1, 1926, 
on the inland wateiways, there were 3245 vessels 
of 530,278 tons, of which 464,789 tons were state 
owned. The volume of river traiispoit in 1913 
was 44,364,000 long tons and 16,200,000 passen- 
gers. in 1928 the amount of goods transported 
was 37,000,000 metiic tons and the number of 
passengeis carried in 1927 was 15,900,000. 

Merchant Marine. In 1914 there were 1005 
steamships, avei aging 826 tons gross registry, of 
aveiagc capacity of 487 tons; 65 motor-driven 
vessels of 380 tons deadweight average, and 238 
tons average capacity. In 1927 the merchant 
marine consisted of 346 vessels (of 100 tons or 
more) of 308,882 gross tons. 

History. The outbreak of the War in August, 
1914, produced a mighty demonstration of Rus- 
sian Pan-Slavism. Internal dissensions and 


strikes were submerged in a wave of patriotism. 
The Duma rallied to the support of the Czar, 
and the representatives of dissentient nationali- 
ties made striking asseverations of loyalty. All 
Russian political groups, except the Bolshevist 
wing of the Social Democratic Party, expressed 
their resolution to spare no effort in assisting 
the Government to maintain the country’s in- 
tegrity and to defend coreligionists and kins- 
men abroad. Even leading anarchists espoused 
the national cause with enthusiasm. The Gov- 
ernment made some attempt to conciliate discon- 
tented minorities. The struggle with the Furnish 
Diet was suspended; the Poles were piomiscd, 
by proclamation of the generalissimo, Grand 
Duke Nicholas, a grant of early autonomy and 
ultimate reunion under the Russian sceptre with 
their fellow-nationals of Germany and Austiia, 
and restrictions on Jews, Catholics, and Luther- 
ans la])8ed temporarily. The permanent aboli- 
tion of the sale of vodka decreed shortly after the 
beginning of hostilities met with widespiead pop- 
ular support Large social gioups were oigan- 
ized to aid in the prosecution of the War: local 
provincial councils formed the All-Russian Union 
of Zemstvos, and Municipal Councils were sim- 
ilarly federated into a national society. These 
bodies rendered valuable service in auxiliary 
relief work, although continually hampered by a 
suspicious attitude on the part of the national 
Government The dynasty had been given a 
unique opportunity to retrieve its misdeeds and 
blunders by placing itself wholeheartedly at the 
head of a gicat popular movement; but Czar 
Nicholas II, although well-meaning, was narrow- 
minded and weak. Surrounded by reactionaiy 
nobles, priests, and bureaucrats, he “utilized the 
temporary heat of national altruism and patriot- 
ism in order to forge iron links in the chain of 
social inequality and political absolutism.” 

The Russian invasion of East Piussia met 
with an ovei whelming catastrophe in the Battle 
of Taniienbcrg, but simultaneously Russian arms 
gained signal successes against the Austrians in 
Galicia. Refoiiu in Poland was delayed while 
reactionary and ultra-nationalistic ollicials de- 
voted themselves to energetic measures for Rus- 
sifjung conquered Galicia. Duiing the winter 
of 1914-15, although the Russians held their 
own on the eastern front, they showed few signs 
of sweeping like a “tidal wave” on Berlin or 
Vienna, as optimistic Allied publicists hoped 
At the opening of the Duma in February, 1915, 
Piemier Goremykin expiessed unwaveiing con- 
fidence in ultimate victory, and the majority of 
the Legislatuic seemed to share his faith. Mean- 
while, the Russian Foieign Munster, Sazonov, 
had taken diplomatic measures to insure the 
acquisition of Coiistaiitiiiople. The Czar’s Gov- 
ernment hailed with delight the opportunity af- 
forded to declare war on Turkey (Oct. 31, 1914). 
On Nov. 14, 1914, the British Ambassador at 
Petrograd informed Sazoiiov that Russia might 
have Constantinople, and during the following 
March (1915), a secret arrangement was con- 
summated with France and Great Britain, 
whereby Russia was also to get the whole of 
Turkey in Europe except a district around Ad- 
rianople and Kirk-Kilisse; the Asiatic shores 
of the Bosporus; and about 80 miles of the 
Black Sea coast in Asia Minor, all in return for 
according the British and French like satisfac- 
tions in other regions. At that very moment, an 
Anglo-French expeditionary force was engaged 
in trying to force the Dardanelles in response 
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to a Russian plea for a relief of pressure on the 
Caucasus front, where the Turks had concen- 
trated their main strcn^h. Russia failed to 
cooperate with the Allies In that tremendous un- 
dertaking, so vital to her interests and so essen- 
tial to Entente victory, and with what now ap- 
pears to have been consummate folly, fathered by 
greed, the Russian cabinet definitely vetoed the 
plan to obtain Greek military aid in opening the 
Straits; the Greeks, so Petrograd feared, might 
pre(?mpt Constantinople. The d^b&cle which 
eventuated had a direct causal effect on Russia’s 
subsequent collapse, since it deprived her of a 
line of communications which, if kept open, 
would have facilitated the shipment of supplies 
and munitions to her poorly armed legions. In 
a struggle of machinery and specialized tech- 
nical equipment such as the War was proving, 
Russia was ill prepared for battle; a land of 
primitive agriculturists, in a scnii-fcudal society, 
geographically cut off from assistance, she lacked 
the requisite resources and industrial organiza- 
tion. 

The year 1915 had opened rather brightly for 
Russia. To be sure, the Government was ex- 
jieriencing great financial difficulties, but France 
and Great Britain lent valuable assistance in 
sustaining Russian credit, and a large loan was 
floated in America. In the spring and summer of 
1915, the armies in the west being deadlocked, 
a gigantic Teutonic force was concentrated on the 
eastern front, and the Russians suflFered a series 
of disastrous defeats. Russian generals, several 
of whom had conspicuous ability, were grievously 
handicapped by intolerable social and economic 
conditions. Russia’s illiterate peasant armies, 
valorous but woefully short of munitions and sup- 
plies, could not cope on equal terms with the dis- 
ciplined and well-armed tioops of the Central 
Powers. During May and June, General von 
Mackensen, with combined Austro-Hungarian 
and German Armies, expelled the Russians from 
Galicia, immediately thereafter, General von 
Hindenburg, the victor of Tannenberg, directed a 
mighty thrust at Russian Poland. By October, 
1915, all of Poland, together with most of 
Lithuania and Courland, was in the hands of 
the enemy powers, and the military prestige of 
Russia was destroyed. Up to October, 1915, 
Russia had lost approximately 2,500,000 men* 
500,000 dead, 1,000,000 wounded, and 1,000,000 
taken prisoner 

The Mecling of the Duma. The reverses in 
the field had profound repercussions on political 
life. Patriots assailed the Government for its 
criminal inefficiency and accused leading gen- 
erals of inconi])etcnce. An early session of the 
Duma and the selection of a really representa- 
tive national ministry woie demanded. Premier 
Goremykin made some concessions to the critics 
He superseded his unpopular Minister of the 
Interior, Makarov, by the more liberal Prince 
Cherbatov. On June 25, Sukhomlinov resigned 
the war portfolio and was replaced by General 
Polianov. Other reactionaries were dismissed 
and more acceptable conservatives appointed to 
succeed them. These changes postponed the im- 
pending crisis, but the situation was serious in 
the extreme when the Duma reassembled on 
August 1. The Duma, while expressing fervent 
loyalty and patriotism, demanded that the 
Government collaborate with the people in a more 
democratic spirit. Goremykin promised fuller 
cooperation in the work of national defense and 
planned to create advisory boards including ex- 


perts and delegates from the Zemstvos, Munici- 
pal Councils, the Duma, and the Council of the 
Empire, to assist the ministers of war, commerce, 
communications, and agriculture The Duma 
liberals, aroused by revelations of treason and 
corruption in government and army ciicles, de- 
manded greater reforms. In late August and 
early September, 1915, under the leadership of 
the Constitutional Democrat, Miljukov, a bloc 
of liberal and moderate gioups was constituted, 
embracing all elements in the Duma except the 
extreme reactionaries and Nationalists on the 
Right and the extreme radical Social Democrats 
on the Ijeft. The programme of the bloc in- 
volved (1) the reconsti uction of the ministry 
on a more representative basis; (2) the reconcila- 
tion of discontented nationalities and aggrieved 
social classes; (.3) the reform of local adminis- 
tration; (4) punishment of delinquent command- 
ers and officials; and (5) the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the War. Simultaneously (September 
6), the Czar with a magnificent gesture assumed 
nominally supreme command of the army, and 
Grand Duke Nicholas was transferred to the 
Caucasus 

After the German drive had spent its vigor, 
reaction triumphed over reform. To the con- 
sternation and anger of the Liberals, an imperial 
decree unexpectedly prorogued the Duma (Sep- 
tember 10). In October, Khovostov, from the 
extreme Right in the Duma, replaced Cherbatov 
as Minister of the Interior, with the avowed 
purpose of strengthening the machinery of ‘‘be- 
nevolent but firm authority.” One ministerial 
change followed another until on Feb 1, 1016, 
“the very acme of reaction was i cached with the 
retirement of Goremykin and the succession of 
Boris Stunner, an ultia-conservative and an op- 
pressive landloid reputed to be pro-German in his 
personal sympathies ” 

The Stunner Mmintry. The opening days of 
the new administration 'W'ere signalized by impor- 
tant Russian victories in Asia Minor, including 
the capitulation of the great Turkish stronghold 
of Eizerum (February 10). The Duma, recon- 
vened on February 22, was honored for the first 
time by the personal attendance of the Czar. 
Nevertheless, relations with the ministry con- 
tinued critical and controversial. Finance oc- 
casioned a sharp debate, an income tax was lev- 
ied, and recourse was had to British, French, 
and American loans. Liberal groups denounced 
the Government for its failure to establish a 
greater measure of political liberty and for its 
harsh treatment of Finns and Poles. There was 
also a disorderly debate on the continued perse- 
cution of the Jews New changes in the min- 
istry followed these attacks, Khovostov and 
Polianov resigned the interior and war portfolios, 
respectively, and General Sukhomlinov, the ex- 
Minister of War, was imprisoned for treason- 
able negligence in conduct of his office. Mean- 
while, Russia’s military fortunes were appre- 
ciabljr reviving. During the winter of 1915—16, 
Russia’s lines were reformed, her arsenals re- 
plenished, and her command reorganized. In the 
summer of 1916, she cooperated with the Allies 
in a series of coordinated offensives. Under 
General Brussilov, the Russians inaugurated a 
vigorous drive along the Sereth River at the 
beginning of June. By the middle of August, the 
entire Province of Bukovina had been conquered 
and some 350,000 men taken, together with 
enormous stores of equipment. Russia’s sud- 
den rise reassured all the Allies. It contributed 
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to Allied successes in the West, and it was the 
chief factor in encouraging Rumania to enter 
the War on the side of the Allies (August, 1916). 
Russia, however, consented with ill grace to 
Rumanian demands for future compensation and 
subsequently displayed short-sighted duplicity in 
neglecting to aid her neighbor and ally against 
the terrific Teutonic onslaught. Meanwhile, the 
internal situation in Russia had grown alarming, 
for the recovery of the army from its defeats and 
demoralization in 1915 was not accompanied by a 
restoration of political stability at home. The 
Czar and his advisers had learned no lesson. 
They persistently ignored the symptoms of eco- 
nomic distress manifest throughout the empire 
and gave no consideration to widespread demands 
for political reform. Against the Stiirmer min- 
istry, a mass of grievances speedily accumulated. 
The Premier muzzled public opinion, forced the 
icsignation of ‘the patriotic Sazonov, appointed 
extreme reactionaries to office, prorogued the 
Duma from July 3 to November 14, promulgated 
obnoxious autocratic decrees, and endeavored 
to repress popular organization (especially the 
All-Russian Union of Zemstvos, the Union of 
Municipalities, and the War Industries Com- 
mittee), formed to promote popular cooperation 
with the Government and to assist in the vig- 
orous prosecution of the War. On October 4, 
Stiirmer ordered all meetings of these organiza- 
tions to be placed under police surveillance and 
entrusted the administration of the interior to 
Protopopov, the most zealous prosecutor of lib- 
erals in all Russia. 

The Trepov Ministry, These measures aroused 
a storm of protest and united all factions 
against the Government Shortly after the 
Duma met (November 14), Sturnier resigned, 
only to he succeeded by a reactionary of the 
same stamp, Alexander Trepov. The Duma did 
not relax its ciiticism In the midst of a 
stormy session during the closing days of 1916, 
Professoi Milyukov, leader of the Constitutional 
Democrats, vehemently assailed the Government, 
being supported by several other speakers who 
made sensational disclosures concerning the al- 
most traitorously inefficient prosecution of the 
Wai The Duma, the Imperial Council, and the 
Council of Nobles, all passed resolutions ex- 
coriating the “dark forces” tending to paralyze 
the national organism and to create confusion 
in all departments of the Government. Despite 
the spread of popular disaffection during the 
winter of 1916-17, the Government adhered to its 
traditional methods of secrecy, suspicion, repres- 
sion, and intrigue. The Czar was hopelessly 
dominated by his consort. Czarina Alexandra Feo- 
doiovna, and she in turn was under the hypnotic 
influence of hypocrites and charlatans, especially 
the notorious Gregory Rasputin (qv. ). 

Friend of Goremykin, Suhkomlinov, Stiirmer, 
and Protopopov, with whom he cooperated to 
frustrate nascent liberalism and constitutional- 
ism, Rasputin exercised such a baleful influence 
on the course of events that his assassination at 
the end of December, 1910, caused much rejoicing. 
It was a grim portent of immanent revolution. 
The situation at the opening of 1917 was ex- 
tremely tense and abnormal. The armies at the 
front sullenly maintained their positions, but 
wore war-weary and distrustful of their leaders. 
The factory workers were deeply affected by in- 
ternationalistic and socialistic ideas, while the 
peasants were suffering from the heavy toll of con- 
scriptions and the economic demands arising 


from a war which they had never understood. 
The prevailing sentiment, Especially among the 
intellectuals, was despair as to any improvement 
under the reactionary government. 

The Oolitzin Ministry, Gn Jan. 9, 1917, 
Prince N. Golitzin, a typical bureaucrat, re- 
placed General Trepov as Premier. Other re- 
actionary appointments followed, and the re- 
opening of the Duma was deferred from January 
25 to February 27. The Government was openly 
charged with aiming ‘‘to provoke a futile re- 
bellion, to suppress the rebellion by force, to 
quell by terroiism an agitation for reform, and 
to entrench Russian autocracy anew in power 
for another century.” On February 25, a secret 
arrangement was concluded with France whereby 
Russia was to get a free hand in drawing her 
western frontiers, i.e., around Poland, in return 
for the granting of a similar freedom to France 
along the Rhine. This devious diplomacy was 
nullified by the subsequent course of events. A 
grave shortage of food in Petrograd and other 
cities made matters still worse. The Duma 
reconvened on February 27, amid overawing po- 
lice guards. Workmen to the number of 100,000 
in Petrograd and 25,000 in Moscow went on 
strike as a political manifestation on behalf of 
the Social Democrats. The food crisis became 
acute. Bread riots occurred. On Mar. 11, 1017, 
the Czar’s government ordered the Duma and 
the Council of the Empire to dissolve and the 
workmen to return to their jobs. The workers 
refused to obey, and the Duma declined to dis- 
band, declaring that it was now the sole con- 
stitutional authority in Russia. The revolution 
was at hand. 

The Revolution and the Provisional Govern- 
ment. After several days of critical uncertainty, 
the Petrograd garrison was won over, the or- 
gans of autocracy ceased to function, and the 
revolution spread with lightning speed to the 
armies in the field and to distant provinces. 
The forced abdication of the Czar (March 15) 
in favor of his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, 
and Michael’s refusal to accejit the crown unless 
it were proffered by the will of the people, ended 
the three-century rule of the Romanovs. In 
Petrograd, authority was divided between the 
Duma and a newly constituted Soviet (Council) 
of Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. 'Rj 
an agreement between them, a bourgeois provi- 
sional government recruited from the Duma and 
responsible to it was established under the pre- 
miership of Prince George Lvov, a liberal land- 
lord, president of the Union of Zemstvos and 
member of the Constitutional Democratic Party. 
His ministry embraced seven other members of 
his party, including Milyukov as Foreign Min- 
ister, three Octobrists, including Guchkov, who 
held the war portfolio, and one Social Revolu- 
tionary, Alexander Kerensky, as Minister of 
Justice. 

The provisional Government was speedily rec- 
ognized by foreign countries. With equal celer- 
ity, the policies of the discredited autocracy 
were reversed. Finland’s constitution was re- 
stored; the Poles were promised unity and self- 
determination; and the Jews received a sweeping 
bestowal of equal rights. Thousands of polit- 
ical offenders were released from prison or re- 
called from exile. Freedom of speech, of asso- 
ciation, of the press, and of religion were pro- 
claimed, and it was announced that a National 
Constituent Assembly would shortly be desig- 
nated by universal suffrage to frame a perma- 
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nent constitution for Russia. The new ministry 
advocated a democratic regime for revolutionized 
Russia, but ^‘unlike the democracies of western 
Europe, the Russian revolutionary movement 
would have to base itself on an electorate of 
educated bourgeois and prosperous independent 
farmers than on a mass of illiterate, poverty- 
stricken peasants, and on noisy groups of ill- 
disciplined urban workers.” Moreover, the great 
mass of peasants and proletarians were not satis- 
fied with promises of political democracy and in- 
dividual liberty; they desired a far-reaching 
social and economic transformation. More repre- 
sentative of the bulk of the Russian people than 
the bouigeois piovisional Goveinment weie the 
extra-legal Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies, which, modeled on the initial 
Petrogiad organization, weie constituted thiough- 
out the country and in the army. The fiist Na- 
tional Congress of Soviets held at Moscow (April, 
1917) demanded fundamental agrarian reform, 
the participation of woikmen in the management 
of industry, the democratization of the army, 
and the continuance of lielligerency only on the 
basis of a peace programme involving “no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities ” 

There was a wide gulf between these aims of 
the Soviets, which were dominated in the rural 
regions by Social Revolutionaiies and in the 
towns by the Menshevist faction or the Social 
Democrats, and those of the middle-class gov- 
einment of Lvov. The latter desired to sub- 
ordinate internal reforms in Russia to the vig- 
orous prosecution of the War. Milyukov, as 
Minister of Foieign AlTaiis, adhered to the diplo- 
matic traditions of the old regime, favoring the 
maintenance of national piestige, cordial coopera- 
tion with the Allies, and the complete realization 
of imperialist aims as embodied in the secret 
treaties The demobilization of the army, the 
wai -weariness among the mass of the people, and 
the hostile attitude of the Soviets, forced the 
resignation of Milyukov, Guchkov, and other mod- 
erately conservative ministers, and on May 16, 
1917, the ministry was leconstiucted along more 
radical lines, Kerensky, as Minister of War, lie- 
coming the doniiiiant Sfigure, overshadowing Pre- 
mier Lvov. 

The Kerensky Government. Kerensky made 
strenuous ell oils to tei inmate the War success- 
fully, while simultaneously endeavoring to as- 
suie both political demociacy and social reform, 
and altliough extremely eloipient and well-inten- 
tioned, the new leader lacked statesmanlike pre- 
vision, deal ness of purpose, and strength of will. 
“After attaining to a unique ])osition at the head 
of revolutionary Russia, Kerensky entangled 
himself in a net of contradictory ineasuies, of 
ill-judged assertions of authoiity, and of >\eak- 
minded compromises and renunciations.” Uis 
ministry encountered the opposition of Constitu- 
tional Democrats who feaied anarchy, of the 
Bolshevists who were growing more influential 
in the Soviets, and of German emissaries foster- 
ing separatism among the subject nationalities 
and pacifism among the soldieis, workmen, and 
peasants. He was unable to secure a lepudia- 
tion by the Allies of the obnoxious secret treaties 
or a restatement of war-aims on the basis of 
“no annexations and no indemnities.” Under 
the circumstances, it was imjiossible to infuse 
patriotic enthusiasm into the Soviets, and the 
disintegration of discipline in the army led to 
disastrous defeat during the attempted Brussilov 
offensive of July, 1917. All the gains of 1916 


were obliterated in one crowning catastrophe, 
and the Germans extended their lines in the 
Baltic provinces. The Austrians recovered all 
of Galicia. 

Even more alarming than these defeats at the 
front was the continued growth of internal chaos. 
Although, numerically speaking, it was a mere 
insignificant minority of the Russian people, the 
extreme faction of Bolsheviks wjiich had con- 
sistently opposed the War since its out- 
break, began in the spiing of 1917 to acquire im- 
mense piestige among the war-weary masses who 
were moie eager for the social millennium than 
for military victory. The Bolslieviks adhered 
to their principles in frankly repudiating polit- 
ical democracy and lef using to cooperate with 
the bourgeoisie or even with the Social Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviks in the hour of supreme 
national ciisis. This subversive propaganda was 
facilitated by the return of a long-exiled leader, 
Nikolai Lenin (the pseudonym of Vladimir 
Ulianov), a man of noble exti action who had 
become a doctrinaiie Socialist with an interna- 
tional reputation. Lenin’s chief accomplice in 
his formidable assaults on Russian society and 
the provisional Goveinment was Leon Trotsky 
(a pseudonym for Bionstcin), a man of middle- 
class Jewish oiigin, who likewise had been a 
political exile and who leturned to Russia in 
May, 1917. The Bolsheviks vociferously agi- 
tated for peace, outlined a tempting programme 
of immediate social reforms including ex- 
propriation of the landed nobility and in- 
dustrial self -goveinment, and made their slogan 
“All power to the Soviets.” In June, at the 
All-Rushiaii Congress of Soviets assembled in 
Petrogiad under the piesidency of the Menshe- 
vik leadoi, Tcheidze, Lenin jironounced a fu- 
iious indictment of the provisional Government 
and of Kciensky, His attack was unavailing, 
howevei , and he was overruled by the moderates 
Following the collapse of the Russian offensive 
in July, Prince Lvov and the other Constitu- 
tional lieniucrats in the ministry resigned (July 
17). A Bolshevist uprising was lepressed by 
Kerensky with the aid of the Menshevist Petro- 
grad Soviet, Lenin fleeing to Finland where he 
remained until October On July 20, Keiensky 
became head of the provisional Government. He 
still hoped to save Russia, but the odds were 
against him. An extraordiiiaiy conference 
representing various parties, the Zemstvos and 
municipalities, universities, the aimy, factory 
woikmmi, and peasant communities, which met 
in Moscow late in August, revealed a state of 
complete paralysis and confusion among the 
leadeis of the countiy. In September, Kornilov, 
who had succeeded Brussilov as generalissimo, 
atteinjited to assume a military dictatorship, 
after conceiting plans to that effect with Ke- 
rensk}^ but the latter turned against him and 
took control of the army. This affair caused a 
recrudescence of revolutionary zeal and a violent 
rush to the Left. Meanwhile, anarchy increased 
in everyday life. The peasants were seizing the 
large estates, dividing the spoils, and executing 
summary justice on those who had long op- 
pressed them; urban woikmen were dispos- 
sessing factory-owners. The Soviets called a 
Democratic Conference in Petrograd on Septem- 
ber 27, to represent peasants and proletarians, 
but no bourgeois elements. All proposals for a 
new and more capable coalition government 
failed. 

The Bolshevist Revolution. The weakness of 
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the Government was the strength of the Bolshe- 
viks. Gradually, they supplanted the Menshe- 
viks in control of urban Soviets, and by promis- 
ing speedy agrarian reforms, they weaned the 
peasants away from the Social Revolutionaries 
and Kerensky. Trotsky, impiisoned after the 
July fiasco, was subsequently released, only to 
succeed the Menshevist president of the l^etrograd 
Soviet and to lenew his activities by organizing 
Red Guards subservient to Bolshevist wishes. 
During October, Kci ensky made one last efTort to 
bolstei up his government by establishing a 
Council of the Republic with a membership drawn 
from all the political jiarties, and principal as- 
sociations and institutions It was of no use; 
the day of reckoning had come. The provisional 
Government had failed to fulfill popular aspira- 
tions or to overcome the force of opposition. By 
extravagant promises of peace, by in esponsible 
attacks on the much-harassed Government, and 
by the use of tiaditioiial political methods of in- 
timidation and intiigue, the Bolsheviks man- 
aged to contiol a large majority of the delegates 
newly elected to the Congress of Soviets I lav- 
ing formed a Military Revolutionaiy Committee 
and assuied themselves of the support or benev- 
olent neutiality of the Petrogiad garrison, the 
Bolsheviks utilized their Red Guards to execute 
a coup d'clai (Nov. G~7, 1917). Kerensky had 
provided no adequate defense, and the conflict 
was biief The membeis of the provisional 
Government weie tak(*n into custody, Kerensky 
alone evading captiiie. On November 8, the 
change was foiinallj^ lecogni/ed by the All- 
Russian Congress ot Soviets, which immediately 
sanctioned the establishineiit of a Council ot 
Peoj)l(*’s (’oininissais with Lenin as Piemier and 
Trotskv as Coinnnssai foi Foieign Affairs. 

In accoidance with the anti-cajntalist tenets 
of their faith, with the aiiti-impeiialist pro- 
nouncements of the Ziinineiwnld manifesto of 
1915, and with then promises to the war-weary 
masses, the Rolshe\iks lesohed to conclude 
peace with the Cential Einpiies at any price. 
Projiosals to the Allied govern in cuts for the im- 
mediate conclusion of an aimistice and the 
lestatemeiit of war-aims the “no annexations, 
no indemnifies” basis eliciting no aiiswei, the 
Bolsheviks (Mil aged the Entente rulers by pub- 
lishing the “secict tieaties.” An aimistice was 
concluded with Geimany, Austi la, Tuikey, and 
Bulgaria at Blesl-Llto^ sk on Dec 17, 1917. 
Heie on December 22, desjnte Allied protests, a 
formal Peace CJonfereiice w^as inaugurated. The 
idealistic jieace juoposals advanced by the Bol- 
sheviks were accepted by the Germans “in piin- 
ciple” but entiiely vitiated in piactice. Early 
in January, the coiiteieiice reached an impasse 
owing to extieme Teutonic demands and insistent 
Bolshevist pi opagandi/ing. On Kebiunry 10, the 
Soviet government announced that it could not 
conclude ]»eace but would not lenew warfare 
The Central Pow^cms, however, terniinated this 
solemn faice by leopcning hostilities. Trotsky 
gave up the Foieign Office for the w’ar poitfolio 
and was succeeded by Tchitcherin, w'ho cooper- 
ated with I^cnin in bringing about a renewal of 
negotiations. A drastic set of jieace terms was 
finally incorporated in the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, signed on Mar. 3, 1918. By this con- 
vention, the huge and heterogeneous empiie was 
diminished and transformed int<) an essentially 
national state of an area comparable with that 
existent before Peter the Great. The same pe- 
riod witnessed the retransfer of the national 


capital from PetroCTad (Peter’s town) to Mos- 
cow. The Bolsheviks were obliged to relinquish 
Finland, Poland, Estonia, Livonia, Courland, 
Lithuania, Ukrainia, Bessarabia, and part of 
Transcaucasia, which, although not annexed to 
the Central Powers, were dominated and eco- 
npmically exploited by them. Russia thereby 
lost 29 per cent of her population, 27 pei cent 
of her arable land, 32 per cent of her average 
crops, 20 per cent of her railway system, 33 per 
cent of her manufacturing industries, 73 per cent 
of her total iron production, and 75 per cent of 
her coal fields. 

Bolshcmst Domestic Policy. Tii the meantime, 
the Bolsheviks were consolidating their power 
in such aieas as still remained under their con- 
trol. Intel nal opposition was repressed with an 
lion hand. By means of revolutionary tribunals 
and summary p’loceedings, they inaugurated a 
legime of systematic teriorisra’ to extirpate re- 
actionaries, hostile liberals, and lukewarm mod- 
erate revolutionai les. Among the many who 
perished jii the yeais 1918-19 w'cre ex-Czar 
Nicholas IT and his family, who were killed at 
Kkateiinburg on July 16, 1918. Though the 
Bolsheviks expected that the state, which they 
regal ded as purely a “eapitalist oigan,” the tool 
of a dominant class in society, would be rendered 
supeifluous with the ultimate realization of com- 
iiniiiism, neveitheless they believed that during 
the transitional jieiiod of “dictatorship” the pro- 
letaiiat would lequiie an instiuinentality of 
control fully as coeicive as the capitalistic state. 
It was not political democracy, it was force 
w'hich those would-be communists utilized to es- 
tablish and perjietuate their lule The National 
Constituent Assembly, liually elected by equal, 
diiect, universal, and secret sutTiage m Novein- 
bei, 1917, embiaced a consideiable majority of 
social revolutionaries and otheis who weie aiiti- 
Bolshevik in sympathy. The Council of People’s 
Cominihsars, not finding this organ of democracy 
Bufliciently subservient, postponed its meeting 
till January, 1918, and finally dissolved it alto- 
gethei. The^ All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
puiged of militant anti-Bolsheviks, automat- 
ically became the supreme repository of legis- 
lative powei. 

Individual liberties, ])olitical democracy, and 
the prosecution of the ^\ar were all shelved 
while the new Bolshevist government embaiked 
on a ladical couise of social and economic ex- 
pel imeiitation and 1 evolution. A senes of de- 
ciecs issued in November, 1917, and subsequently, 
pronounced the doom of the capitalistic r(‘ginie 
All special piivilcges were abolished, and obliga- 
toiy luboi WMis enjoined on all citizens Piivate 
ownership of land w^as abolished without com- 
pensation, and all real estate w'as nationalized, 
the jieasants being peimitted to occupy such 
land as they actually cultivated Mines, forests, 
and railways weie appropriated by the state, 
and factoiies were tiaiisf erred to the manage- 
ment and operation of workingmen. The na- 
tional debt w'as lepudiated, private banking re- 
sour<*cs confiscated, and foreign tiade made a 
government monopoly. 

The Russian Orthodox Church was disestab- 
lished on Jan. 23, 1918, and its wealth exprojiri- 
ated. No church organizations were permitted 
to own property. Private schools were su])- 
pressed and considerable attention was given to 
the development of national public schools, 
owned and directed by the state, in which loyalty 
to Bolshevist principles was to be inculcated. 
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The substance of these Bolshevist principles, 
precepts, and practices was enshrined in the con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Republic, adopted on July 10, 1918, by the 
fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets. By this 
document, all central and local authority was 
formally vested in Soviets of workers’, soldiers’, 
and peasants’ delegates. For Soviet elections, all 
citizens and resident aliens over 18 years of age, 
male and female, who earned their living by “pro- 
ductive labor,” and all revolutionary soldiers 
and sailors were enfranchised, but the right to 
vote was denied to all capitalistic producers, 
landlords, private merchants, clergymen, and 
certain other classes. The centre or source of 
all power was to be the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, consisting of representatives from 
the city Soviets on the basis of one delegate for 
every 25,000 electors, and fiom provincial Soviets 
on the basis of one delegate for every 125,000 
inhabitants — the franchise being thus heavily 
weighted in favor of the uiban workers, the main 
supporters of Bolshevism. The All-Russian 
Congress thus constituted was empowered to 
elect an All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee of some 200 and later 300 members to serve 
as the controlling executive, legislative, and 
administrative org^n while the Congress itself 
was not in session. The Central Committee in 
turn was to designate a supreme central admin- 
istrative cabinet, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, composed of 18 members responsible to 
the Central Committee and through it to the 
Congress and subject to recall at any time. In- 
dividually, these commissars were to preside over 
various depaitments such as those of foreign 
affairs, war, interior, j'ustice, labor, etc ; and 
collectively, they were responsible for the general 
conduct of affairs and the execution of Soviet 
policies. The commissars who exercised the real 
authority were thus about five steps lemoved 
from direct popular election and control, if such 
a thing might be said to exist in a country 
where the Bolshevists (Communists), a mere 
minority party of some 600,000 highly disci- 
plined members, controlled the machinery of 
government and the organs of public opinion. 
The drastic way in which they had fulfilled popu- 
lar longings for jieace, for land, and for prole- 
tarian privileges assured them a modicum of 
popular support; and this, together with their 
arbitrary use of force, kept them in power. 

Foreign Interference and Counter-revolu- 
tions . — The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, far from rid- 
ding Russia of the Teutonic “peril,” proved a 
prelude to sustained intervention in her internal 
affairs during 1918. Such Russian economic re- 
sources as were susceptible to German seizure 
were exploited to bolster up Germany’s war- 
weakened military and economic machinery then 
making its supreme effort on the western front. 
Separatist nationalities in Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine, 
emancipated from Russian control by the Tieaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, weie encouraged to set up anti- 
Bolshevist governments under German surveil- 
lance. In order to check Bolshevist propaganda 
in central Europe, financial, and military sup- 
port was extended to Russian counter-revolution- 
ary leaders. Only the complete collapse of the 
Central European coalition in October and Nov- 
ember, 1918, saved Russia from further German 
interference. 

The defection of Russia from the Allied cause 
was naturally resented by the governments of 


France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States. ^ The revelation of the secret trea- 
ties, the negotiation of a separate peace, the 
repudiation of Russia’s immense foieign indebt- 
edness, the inauguration of a communistic 
regime with its attendant nationalization of 
property and inevitable leign of teiror, all taken 
in conjunction with the appiehension aroused by 
the avowed Bolshevist ambition to elfcct a world- 
wide social revolution, infuriated Allied public 
opinion against Russia, In March, 1918, Allied 
intervention in Russia began in earnest, ostensi- 
bly to revive the eastern military front and to 
prevent German recuperation at Russian ex- 
pense, but also with the ulterior purpose of set- 
ting limits to the activities of the Bolshevists 
and of sti iking anti-capitalist communism in its 
very stronghold. A rigorous economic blockade 
was established, and expeditionaiy forces wore 
landed at Murmansk in noithern European Rus- 
sia and at Vladivostok on the Eastern coast. 
Truly, the year 1918 was a period of terror and 
turmoil for all Russians. Even with the tri- 
umph of Allied arms in the War, intervention 
in Russia did not cease. “The Allies occupied 
northern Russia, the Ciimea, and most of Si- 
beria; members of the dissolved National Con- 
stituent Assembly set up at Omsk an anti- 
Bolshevist government which claimed to be the 
legal successor to Kerensky’s provisional govern- 
ment, and certain reactionary Russian Army 
officers, such as Generals Denikin and Wrangel 
in southern Russia, and General Yiidenitch, in 
the Baltic area, rallied Ukrainians, Cossacks, 
and adventurers to their standards, and with 
Allied support, undertook military campaigns 
against the Bolshevists.” 

In the spring of 1919, the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, disturbed by the spread of Bolshevism, 
endeavored to find some solution of the Russian 
imbroglio, but no settlement could be attained 
(see Peace Conferencii; and Treaties). Fol- 
lowing the breakdown of these negotiations, the 
Allied governments reverted to supporting the 
various counter-revoliitionnry factions which, in 
conjunction with the Allied exjieditionary forces, 
hemmed in and harassed Soviet Russia from all 
sides. 

Chaos reigned in all eastern Europe through- 
out 1919, but in the couise of time, the Bol- 
shevist government managed both to ward off 
foreign intervention and to suppress domestic 
revolts. The counter-revolutionists qiiai reled 
among themselves; the Russian proletariat and 
peasantry feared the triuiniih of reactionary 
royalism and the undoing of hard-won social 
and economic reforms; the spirit of nationalism 
impelled laige numbers of iion-Bolshevik Rus- 
sians to cooperate in resisting foieign aggression ; 
and finally the Allied governments had too di- 
vergent interests and weie too exhausted by 
the long- con tinned strain of war to be able or 
willing to unite in a vigorous policy of coercion. 
The Allied expeditionary forces were withdrawn 
from northern Russia in the autumn of 1919 and, 
from Siberia in the sjiring of 1920, excejit 
Vladivostok, which remained temporarily under 
Japanese control. The various border states, Po- 
land, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
were still encouraged to wage incessant warfare 
with Russia and were utilized from time to time 
as bases for fomenting and launching additional 
counter-revolutionary movements; but with the 
withdrawal of active Allied military opposition, 
the Bolshevist Armies were enabled to deal more 
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effectively with these lesser opponents. Yuden- 
itch was driven out of the Baltic area; Denikin 
was expelled from southern Russia and forced 
to take refuge in Constantinople; Admiral Kol- 
chak, temporarily victorious in extending ^ his 
anti -Bolshevist dictatorship from Siberia into 
eastern European Russia during 1919, sustained 
serious reverses in battle, was captured, and was 
executed in February, 1920. 

The French, however, continued throughout 
1920 to make trouble for Russia and incited the 
Poles to wage aggressive war (see Poland) with 
the aid of the Ukrainians, and the counter-revolu- 
tionist, General Wrangel, Denikin’s successor in 
southern Russia. It was of no avail. On Oct. 
], 1919, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Finland 
had united in proposing the negotiation of peace 
with Russia, and during the next year treaties 
were made between these states and the Bolshe- 
vist government. On Feb. 2, 1920, Russia and 
Estonia signed the Treaty of Dorpat providing 
for Estonian independence and for reciprocal 
commercial advantages. By the Treaty of Mos- 
cow, July 12, 1920, the independence of Lithu- 
ania was recognized. War with Latvia was 
terminated by tlie Treaty of Riga, Aug. 1, 1920, 
by which Russia acknowledged the independence 
of l^tvia and hei sovereignty over Livonia, Cour- 
land, and Latgallia. Finland signed a peace at 
Dorpat on Oct. 24, 1920, by winch her independ- 
ence was confirmed, boundaiies ad)usted to in- 
clude the district of Petchenga in the north, and 
portions of Easterii Karelia assigned to Russia. 
Russia also endeavored to come to teiins with the 
Poles, hut it w'as not until after a series of de- 
feats and victoTics on both sides resulted in a 
stalemate and the Treaty of Riga (Oct. 12, 1920, 
eonfiiined in final foim. Mar. 18, 1921) that a 
settlement was finally achieved, stipulating Po- 
lish independence and the rectification of the east- 
ern houndaiy of Poland Meanwhile the Bol- 
shevists had successfully evicted General Wrangel 
f 1 oin the Ci imea and reconquered the Ukraine 
winch was once more attached to Great Russia 
liy a treaty signed Dec. 28, 1920, consolidating 
the adniinistiation of economic and military 
affairs in such fashion as to leave the Soviet 
government of the Ukraine with the merest 
shreds ot indeiiendence in foreign affairs, agri- 
cultuie, education, and justice. Other border 
peoples, also, which had temporarily broken away, 
were regained by the Moscow commissars, who 
interpreted their dogma of self-determination in 
such fashion as to permit aimed assistance to 
Red factions in neighboring states. In the Cau- 
casian republics of Azerbaijan and Armenia, Red 
troops helped to establish Soviet governments late 
in the year 1920, and in the following year, 
Geoigia was sovietized. In Decemb<»r, 1922, 
these three republics were joined to form the 
autonomous Transcaucasian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. 

In Cential Asia, Russian Turkestan was 
brought under firm control, and the Khanates 
of Khiva and Bokhara were transformed into 
Soviet republics despite the efforts of a brilliant 
Turk, Enver Pasha, to include them in a fan- 
tastic Pan-Turanian state (see Pan-Tubanian- 
ISM ) . These areas were also regrouped, in 1924, 
and the new autonomous republics of Uzbek and 
Turkoman formed. 

Most of Siberia, after the fall of Kolchak, was 
reincorporated into Soviet Russia, and the short- 
lived Far Eastern Republic, in the eastern ex- 
tremity of Siberia, returned to the fold in 1922. 


The process of reintegration culminated in the 
signature of a treaty, Dec. 30, 1922, providing 
for the virtual federation of Soviet Russia, So- 
viet Ukraine, Soviet Trancaucasia, and the White 
Russian Soviet Republic. On the basis of this 
treaty, a new constitution was promulgated on 
July 6, 1923, establishing the “Alliance** or 
“Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 

The new constitution superseded the series 
of bilateral treaties by which the various areas 
had been bound to the Russian Republic until 
then, and naturally removed much of the admin- 
istrative confusion which had existed prior to 
its adoption. In 1924 the republics of Uzbek 
and Turkoman became paitners to the new con- 
stitution, so that from tlien on, the U. S. S. R. 
consisted of six autonomous soviet republics, 
each of which was guaranteed the right to with- 
draw from the union at any time. A unique 
form of government was provided for (see Gov- 
ernment ) . 

Despite perennial prophecies to the contrary, 
the Bolshevist government proved unexpectedly 
stable; it survived domestic insurrections, coun- 
ter-revolutionary movements, and foreign inter- 
vention during the troubled years from 1918 to 
1921; by 1924 it had attained a not inconsider- 
able measure of domestic support and foreign rec- 
ognition; the year 1929 saw it on a firmer founda- 
tion than ever; but its leaders were unable to 
achieve either of their two major objectives : ( 1 ) 
the successful and complete eommunization of 
Russian society; (2) the precipitation and con- 
summation of a world-wide proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

Aside from any inherent fallacies in Bolshe- 
vist doctrines (see Bolshevism; Communism; 
Socialism) and obvious technical limitations of 
Bolshevist leadership, theie were many virtually 
insuperable obstacles to the achievement of cora- 
mumstic reforms in Russia. These embraced 
such factois as. (1) the almost universal igno- 
rance of the lower classes, on whose intelligent 
and voluntary cooperation the success of such 
ventures largely depended; (2) the persistent 
hostility of disjiossessed property-owners and of 
foreign capitalists; and (3) the agi icultural, 
industrial, and cornmeicial demoralization of 
Russian society resulting from the War and al- 
ready manifest when the Bolshevists seized 
power in November, 1917. The next four years 
saw confusion worse confounded. 

Agrarian ffifuation . — The widespread preva- 
lence of agrarian uiirest and the peasants* pas- 
sion for land had been potent factois in the sub- 
version of the old regime. Approximately 85 
per cent of the population of Russia was classed 
as rural, and the problem of adjusting the 
theories of the revolution to meet the interests 
of this great class was a source of much concern 
to the Soviet authorities. Tlie land expropri- 
ation and redistribution which accompanied the 
Bolshevist coup dV/af augmented the total land 
holdings of the peasantry from 70 per cent of 
the total cultivated acreage to 90 per cent in 
European Russia proper and from 55 per cent 
to 96 per cent in the Ukraine. In this process, 
not only were virtually all the large landed 
estates wiped out, but laiger peasant holdings 
disappeared as well, so that by 1922 farms of 
35.7 acres or less comprised 95 per cent of the 
total. The basic principle of the law of Febru- 
ary, 1918, was the abolition of all private own- 
ership of soil; all land was to be distributed on 
the basis of an “equalized land tenure” to indi- 
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viduals for cultivation. The individual holder 
became virtually an employee of the state; the 

roduce, after a deduction of enough to meet 

is current requirements, became the property 
of the state. The great mass of peasants failed 
entirely to comprehend that this law confiscated 
their land as well as that of the erstwhile priv- 
ileged classes. Conflicts between peasants and 
former urban workers and others who desired to 
benefit by the new policy led to a restatement 
of the land policy in a new law (February, 
1919) which, while not prohibiting individual 
farmers, declared definitely in favor of “large 
Soviet estates, rural comrnunes, group agricul- 
ture, and all other forms of collective use of 
land,” and stated that “all forms of individual 
use of the land” were “merely temporary and 
doomed to disappearance.” 

In the yeais following the land-socialization 
policy, there was a marked decrease in the area 
under cultnation. This and other circumstances, 
notably crop failures, forced the Covernment to 
take two highly important stops in the reversal 
of that policy. First, in the 8])ring of 1921, 
the principle that the entire produce of the 
faimer belonged to the state was virtually 
abandoned. All peasants who paid a fixed tax 
in kind were gnen the right to dispose of any 
sur])lu8 as they jileased. In the second place, 
in the spring of 1921, the fundamental law of 
land possession was completely levised. While 
it reiterated the basic principle that “the land 
belongs to the state” and rejieated the prohi- 
bition against the purchase, sale, and mortgage 
of land, it completely abandoned the idea that 
“all forms of individual use of the land should 
be regarded as merely temporary and doomed 
to disapjiearance.” The peasants weie given not 
the technical ownership but the actual ])osses- 
sion of the land. The old village communities 
were allow€*d to continue their practice of per- 
manent groiqi ]>os8es8ion with periodical repar- 
tition to members for actual use, but at the 
same time the indixidiial peasant family was 
to be permitted to bieak away fiom these com- 
munities and to acquiic direct possession, per- 
petual and heredifaiy. 

The new law ^\a8 thus almost identical in 
principle with Stolypiifs agiariaii measures of 
1907 and 1910 In slioit, it was a distinct rec- 
ognition of the indiMdualistic tendencies of the 
mass of the peasants, coujiled with a coiitiriiied 
attempt to guard against any return to economic 
inequality in land jiossession. A new system 
of giadnated land taxation helped towaid the 
same end of maintaining social equilibiium 
Agriculture constituted the one line of produc- 
tion in Russia where human enterprise was 
piactically unaffected by the communist regime 
from the start Indeed, after 10 years of Bol- 
shevist rule, 90 per cent of all agricultural 
output which went to market was produced by 
private peasant propiietors, while the state- 
owned farms and agii cultural cooperatives com- 
bined pi od need only 10 per cent. By 192.3 
Russian agrieiiltui al production aggregated 75 
per cent of the ])r e-war average. A poor harvest 
in 1924 was succeeded by four good crop years, 
and the total sown area in 1928 (over 200,000,000 
acres) was almost equal to the pre-war sown 
aiea It was estimated that the agricultural 
output for 1928 would equal 104 per cent of that 
of 1913. Given a little more freedom in the 
matter of the export of their surplus, the peas- 
ant would doubtless attain greater prosperity 


than he ever had in the days before the War. 

Industrial Situation, — ^Industrially, Russia in 
1917 had been severely strained by the War. 
The breakdown of the railways and shipping 
not only interrupted trade and deprived the 
peasants of implements and supplies but pre- 
vented the shipping of foodstuffs to the in- 
dustrial cities. Here, the expropriation of 
factory owners and the prohibition of trade com- 
pletely dislocated the normal economic relations 
of society, for the workmen proved too ignorant 
to operate the great industries without technical 
assistance. “Industrial production dropped to 
the lowest ebb, due to the system of management 
by workmen's committees, lack of incentive for 
human endeavor, the scheme of universal state 
maintenance of the working classes, equaliza- 
tion of all working personnel, irrespective of the 
degree of responsibility or nature of work per- 
formed.” Various measures for stimulating 
production by all kinds of premiums and penal- 
ties were utilized and discarded in turn. The 
dwindling of available reserves of materials and 
produetne equipment, and the menaeing diminu- 
tion of agrieultural acreage noted above threat- 
ened the proletariat with starvation, and men- 
acing strikes oecurrc'd in Petrograd, Moscow, 
and other cities dining the winter of 1929-21. 
The Soviet government was compelled to modify 
the application of its communistic policies. 
Technical experts and managers weie restcired 
to their positions at relatively high salaries. 
Tiadiiig in eommoditieh, at first prohibitt*d, then 
winked at, became openly tolerated, and was 
filially legalized in May, 1921. 

The *'Ncw Economic Policy ” — On April 7 of 
the same year, the oiiginal plan of complete 
state confiscation of all industrial pioducts was 
modified to peimit industiial enterprises to al- 
locate a certain portion of their output to work- 
men as wages and ]»remiums, the workmen in 
turn being free to dispose of these products in 
the open maiket 'J’his was the beginning of 
the so-called “New Economic Policy” (NKP. ), 
characteiized hv Lenin as a “strategic letreal,” 
wdiich maiked the giadual abandonment of eom- 
TnuTiisni through the successive phases of col- 
lectivism and state socialism to a system of 
quasi state capitalism. Under the new system, 
iieaily all the basic industries were oigaiiized 
into several hundred state trusts and syndicates, 
chaiteied “011 a commercial basis with the aim 
of acquiring profits” (bv a decree of Apr. 10, 
1923). 

A governmental cabinet dejiartmont wdiich was 
known as the vSupreme Economic Council was to 
contiol these trusts in the matters of pi ices, 
fixed cajutal, and the appointment of managing 
boards. Except in these lespccts, the trusts were 
legally independent and lesponsible, and ac- 
countable to the state for only about 50 per 
cent of their profits. Ten jier cent of the profits 
weie to go for the welfare of the workers, thus 
providing the necessary economic incentive to 
better work, and the balance was to go to the 
surplus fund of the trusts for further expansion 
and reserves. Whenever desirable, the Govern- 
ment could use the money received from one trust 
to subsidize another. 

Further, private initiative was admitted by 
leases of less essential enterprises and by con- 
cessions and participation in mixed companies, 
in which, however, the controlling interest was 
to be held by the state. The principal banks 
continued under government control, and foreign 
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trade remained a government Inonopoly. Labor 
armies and compulsory labor in general were 
abolished, as well as all forms of rationing. 
The ordinary system of employment and wage- 
earning was restored, with the interference of 
trade-union and fartoiy committees in the man- 
agement of works reduced to a minimum. 

Distribution could take place through any one 
of five agencies; State or syndical wholesale and 
retail establishments, cooperative retail stores, 
piivate retail stores, rural fairs, and the govern- 
ment export bureau. The approximate turnover 
in wholesale and retail internal trade in 1026 
was 40 per cent through the state’s agencies, 
30 per cent through cooperatives, and 21 per 
cent through private trade. By 1922 Russian 
industry reached 22 per cent of pre-war pro- 
duction, a measurable increase over previous 
years; in 1923 the figure had increased to 35 per 
cent, and in 1924 to 45 per cent In 1927 it 
was estimated that the total industrial output 
for 1928 would equal 124 per cent of that of 
1913. 

Meanwhile, further changes in policy were 
taking place. A State Planning Commission, the 
(Josplan, was established in 1923 to coordinate 
all pliases of industry, and to outline a general 
economic piogranime for the next 5 to 15 years 
It was the (’ommission’s task to “integiate in 
detail the economic life of 150 millions of peo- 
ple over a 6000 mile stretch of territory.” Its 
chief objectives were to bring Russia’s eco- 
nomic output up to the pre-war level as quickly 
as possible, and then to make Russia as nearly 
self-sudicient as practicable. In 1927 the (Jos- 
])lan was headed by an expert governing board 
of 16, with a central of 500 assistants. “No 
major step in industry could be taken without 
the \isa of the Oosplan.” After spending yeais 
in the compilation and study of statistics, the 
(losplau, in the spring of 1927, published in a 
3()()-page book a plan upon which industiy was 
to opeiate for the next five years It was a dat- 
ing expel imeiit and bore W'atching on the part 
of the rest of the world. 

In 1925 restrictions on private trade were 
further ameliorated, and the taxes on private 
trade lowered. Despite these changes, and de- 
sjntc the fact that credit was made easier, pri- 
vate industrial trading began to decrease m 1926 
and 1927 because of tlie increasing coinpetition 
of the cobperativcs. In this respect, industrial 
conditions were quite different from agricul- 
tiiial ones. A fuither decree, of April, 1925, 
permitted farmers to employ hired labor under 
a regular wage system, and to extend the legal 
eight-liour working day during the busy seasons. 
On the other hand, a decree of November, 1927, 
proMded for the gradual introduction of the 
seven-hour day into industry. 

The year 1928 brought with it greater liber- 
ality in the matter of autonomy for factory 
managements, and in September of the same 
year, the (Government announced “a programme 
of extension and liberalization of the policy of 
granting concessions to foreigners. The new 
policy included the importation of construction 
materials duty free and simplification of the 
taxing scheme.” Concessions to foreigners were 
granted in such fields as mining, the manu- 
facture of machinery and artificial silk, cotton 
growing, and leather tanning On June 1, 1928, 
there were 97 foreign concessions in operation, 
14 of these being controlled by Americans. In- 
cidentally, the W. A. Harriman Company, in Sep- 


tember, 1928, surrendered as unprofitable a con- 
cession, acquired in 1925, to exploit the manga- 
nese fields of Chiaturi. A Soviet trust took over 
the venture, and in 1929 came to an agreement 
with the United States Steel C’orporation 
whereby the latter contracted to purchase from 

80.000 to 150,000 long tons of manganese a year 
for five years. Another change of Soviet policy 
occurred on (let. 4, 1925, when prohibition was 
repealed and the distilling of 40 per cent vodka 
made a government ‘monopoly. 

These compromise policies inaugurated by 
Lenin and his more model ate associates natu- 
rally had a stimulating effect upon industry and 
foieign and domestic trade, but they were 
vigorously assailed by the Communists of the 
extreme left wing, and theie was much dissension 
in paity councils. The personality, intellect, 
and will powder of Lenin, however, overbore all 
opposition, and even during his prolonged illness 
in 1922 and 1923, his policies prevailed; but fol- 
lowing Ins death on Jan. 21, 1924, the Communist 
Party was definitely split over the question of a 
successor At first, a triumvirate consisting of 
Joseph Stalin, Kamenev, and Zinoviev assumed 
contiol, but by 1925 Stalin emerged as the sole 
head of the Communist Party, and therefore as 
viitual Dictator of Russia. Kamenev, Zinoviev, 
and Loniirs old friend, Trotsky, formed a sort of 
opposition group. Their chief points of differ- 
ence resulted from Stalin’s j»lan to improve rela- 
tions both W'lth the foieign world and with the 
peasants, wdiilc Trotsky still wanted a world 
revolution and the exclusion of foreign capital. 
Soon Zinoviev and Trotsky were expelled from 
the })arty, and in 1927 and 1928, lespectively, 
they were exiled The specific charge against 
Tiotsky was the illegal oigani/ation of an op- 
position paity. Stalin’s dominance meant the 
continuation and extension of the N E P. 

The Vommmnsit Pariy^ Education^ and Relv- 
y^on. The foundation of the Russian govern- 
ment was the Communist or Bolshevist Party, 
which, by 1929, had about 800,000 active mem- 
beis — mostly veteran revolutionists or their 
trained disciples. With no special privileges to 
coinjieiisate them, these Communists had always 
to be at the disjiosal of the (Toveinment, had to 
devote their spare time to preaching the doctrines 
of tlieir political faith, had to be ready to defend 
the s\htem with their lives, and weie subject 
to seiere penalties for infractions of the rigid 
rules established. Annual “purifications” purged 
the paity of lukewarm or recalcitiant members. 
Additional members were lecnnted fioni a list 
of “candidates” (numbeiing between 300,000 and 

400.000 m 1928) who weie giaduates of the 
Komsomol or Communist Youth Organization. 
This oiganization had about 2,000,000 members 
who w'eie between the ages of 16 and 23 years 
111 1929 

Below the Komsomol w^as the Pioneers or 
Communist Children’s Organization, with a 
membership of 2,000,000 children between 10 and 
16. Numerous constitutional and extra-consti- 
tutional means were employed to keep the party 
in absolute control of the Oovernment (1) The 
disfranchisement of all whose interests might 
make them possible counter-revolutionists. (2) 
The according of a greater proportionate repre- 
sentation to the urban districts than to the rural 
districts. (3) The employment ot indirect rather 
than direct methods of election to the national 
Congress. (4) The reservation of all important 
governmental positions for members of the Com- 
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munist Party. (6) A Btrict censorship of anti- 
Bolshevik speech and press, and frequent resort 
to imprisonment for political offenses; indeed, 
in 1918 the Cheka, a special police instrument of 
Red Terror, was established After having put 
to death thousands of political opponents of 
Communism, the Cheka was abolished in 1922, 
though arrests and executions continued. (6) 
The prohibition of the organization of any op- 
position party. (7) The excellent organiza- 
tion and direction of the Communist Party it- 
self. At its head were a secretary general (first 
Lenin, then Stalin) and a Political Bureau, or 
Politburo, which absolutely governed the en- 
tirety of the party membership. 

Realizing that the ignorance of the masses was 
one of the greatest obstacles both to an improve- 
ment in the country’s prosperity, and to the 
spreading of their doctrines, the Communists 
determined to make every possible attempt to 
educate the people in general, and simultaneously 
to impress upon them the soundness of socialistic 
principles. Lack of money prevented the carry- 
ing out of an extensive educational programme 
anywhere but in the large cities. Many villages 
remained without any schools whatever. Adult 
education in the cities was provided for by a sort 
of university extension system. 

The first decade of Bolshevist rule was also 
marked by bitter controversies over religious 
teaching in the schools, the confiscation of church 
property, the attempts of the Government to 
encourage the ‘‘Living Church” movement, and 
the trials and executions of various prominent 
prelates, both Russian Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic, on charges of treason. There was a 
marked tendency toward the abandonment of 
Christianity on the part of such Bolshevists as 
were not .tews, and toward the substitution of 
somewhat bizarre Communist ceremonies for the 
Christian ritual of baptism and death; marriage 
became a civil contract, readily dissolved by 
mutual consent, but not more than three divorces 
were permitted to the same person in any one 
year 

In the spring of 1922, a Soviet decree requisi- 
tioned whatever church treasures remained, on 
the ground that they were to be used for famine 
relief work The decree inaugurated a new wave 
of religious persecution during which several 
hundred priests were arrested, and many others 
shot The Patriarch of the Orthodox Church, 
Tikhon, was imprisoned in a monastery in Mos- 
cow. The religiosity of the Russian peasants, 
however, was so great that the Government de- 
cided to bore from within bjr lending support 
to a group of Communist priests who urged a 
senes of radical reforms Early in 1923, this 
group called a conference of members of the 
Orthodox clergy and laity, and in solemn session 
deposed Patriarch Tikhon as a counter-revolu- 
tionary. Despite this, Tikhon was released by 
the Government, and until his death on Apr. 7, 
1925, a majority of the church members con- 
tinued to look up to him as Patriarch. His 
successor, the Metropolitan Peter, was also ar- 
rested, but finally, in the summer of 1927, 
Metropolitan Serge, the former Keeper of the 
Patriarchal Throne, concluded an agreement with 
the governmental authorities and announced his 
loyalty to the Soviet State. Nevertheless, re- 
ligious conditions were still in a state of 
uncertainty and turmoil in 1929. Churches could 
be leased from the state without charge by any 
group of not less than 20 members of a con- 
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gregation. No religion could be tai^ht in state 
or private schools, but instruction might be given 
the children at home if the parents so desired 
Religious classes might be organized for persons 
above the age of 18. 

Foreign Kelaiiona, At the outset, the Bolshe- 
vist doctrinaires eschewed imperialism as a 
phase of the capitalism they sought to destroy, 
and true to the tenets of their creed, they re- 
nounced the concessions and privileges acquired 
by pre-revolutionary Russian governments in 
Turkey, Persia, Manchuria, and Mongolia. 
This anti-imperialist policy, at first mauifested 
chiefly in negative form, soon assumed the posi- 
tive aspect of a vigorous and widespread at- 
tempt to arouse the Asiatic races against Anglo- 
French domination and “exploitation.” Af- 
ghanistan was incited by Bolshevist propaganda 
and encouraged by a Russian alliance to make 
w'ar on the British Empire and to emancipate 
itself from British tutelage. With the Nation- 
alist government of Turkey, the Moscow anti- 
imperialisis likewise negotiated an alliance 
against European impenalism, but in this case, 
the interests of the Allies were not sufficiently 
harmonious to make the treaty an effective 
force; the divergence of aims was seen most 
clearly at the Lausanne Conference (see Peace 
Conference and Treaties), when the Turks 
showed themselves willing to compromise with 
Western Europe regarding the freedom of the 
Straits, while the Russians, anxious to exclude 
Britisli and French warships from the Black 
Sea, held out for the absolute closure of the 
Straits to vessels of war. 

After long negotiations, the Russian govern- 
ment concluded two agieeinents with China on 
May 31, 1924, concerning the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in Manchuria and other disputed mat- 
ters. Russia gave up all special rights, privi- 
leges, and concessions that the Czai ist govern- 
ment had secured from China prior to 1917, 
but the Chinese Eastern Railway was to con- 
tinue undei joint Sino-Russian control (see also 
below). The value of such diplomatic gestures 
as means of emphasizing Russia’s self-apjiointed 
r61e of antagonist to Euiopean impel lalism was 
enhanced by the propagandist activities of the 
Third International, theoietically a fedeiation of 
Communist parties of all countries, but actually 
a propagandist oiganization, ofliceied by leading 
members of the Russian government, dominated 
by the Russian Commuinst Party, and adheied 
to by only an insignificant minoiity of Socialists 
outside Russia. This oiganization was formed in 
1919 with Zinoviev at its head for the purpose of 
preparing the ground for the heralded world 
revolution. In 1926 Zinoviev was succeeded by 
Bukhai in. 

The Third International directed its inflam- 
matory agitation both toward the subject peoples 
of Asia, and toward the capitalistic nations of 
the West. The latter phase of its activity was 
particularly offensive to the United States gov- 
ernment, th former to Great Britain. On more 
than one occasion, the propagandist activities 
of the International made it exceedingly difficult 
for the Russian government to carry on friendly 
negotiations with other countries. 

The vigor shown by the Bolshevik government 
in suppressing counter-revolutionary movements 
and in reintegrating at least part of the old Rus- 
sian Empire wrought a radical change in the 
attitude of the Western Powers. Post-war 
Europe needed commerce, and the British in 
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particular were manifesting serious concern 
about the necessity of restoring normal economic 
life in central and eastern Europe to provide 
sources of food and raw materials and markets 
for British manufactured goods. They were also 
anxious to diminish or eliminate causes of fric- 
tion with the Bolshevists, so as to prevent trouble 
in Persia, Afghanistan, and India. These con- 
siderations did not operate with equal force 
in the case of France, Japan, and the United 
States. The French, mindful of the 26,000,- 
000,000-franc debt which the Bolshevists had 
repudiated, steadfastly refused to countenance 
any recognition of Soviet Russia. The United 
States firmly refused to recognize the Soviet 
government as representing the Russian popular 
will. Japan sought to profit by the temporary 
eclipse of her neighbor to enhance her interests 
in Siberia On Jan. 16, 1920, the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Palis announced the lifting of the block- 
ade around Russia and the prospective reestab- 
lishment of trade relations, although Allied 
statesmen were at one in emphatically repudiat- 
ing any desire or intention of recognizing the 
Bolshevist dictatorship. During the remainder 
of 1920, the British, despite French opposition 
and the complications resulting from the Russo- 
Polish War, earned on negotiations for a trade 
agieement Questions of ])ropaganda and of 
Soviet policy in Asia were also subjects of 
acrimonious correspondence (See PEmaiA; Af- 
ghanistan ; Turkestan ; etc. ) Finally, on Mar. 
16, 1920, a trade agreement was signed, involv- 
ing the dc facto recognition of Russia, the re- 
moval of all hindrances to a resumption of eco- 
nomic relations, the mutual abandonment of 
propaganda against the institutions of the re- 
spective signatories, etc On this agreement as 
a jnototype were modeled nunieious agreements 
with other countries from 1921 to 1924 Ger- 
many signed an agreement on May 6, 1921 , Nor- 
way, Sept 2, 1921 ; Austria. Dec 7, 1921 ; Sweden, 
Mar 9, 1922 (failed of ratification) ; Italy, May 
29, 1922 (also failed of ratification); Czecho- 
slovakia, June 5, 1922; and Denmark, Apr. 24, 
192.3 

The problem of Russia proved the storm 
centre at the important Genoa Conference (Apr. 
10-May 14, 1922) Russia desired complete lec- 
ognition and an Allied loan, but the French 
continued to insist that Russia should respect 
the rights of private property and recognize her 
past debts. The sole tangible result of the con- 
ference was the signing of the Russo-German 
Treaty of Rapallo, providing for mutual cancel- 
lation of debts and war claims, which still fur- 
ther infill lated the French. The year following, 
Genoa saw little headway made in the reac- 
ceptance of Russia into the family of nations, 
but late in 192,3 and early in 1924, its prospects 
visibly brightened. De jure recognition was 
gained from Poland in December, 1923; from 
the Labor government of Macdonald in Great 
Britain, Feb. 1, 1924; fiom Austria, Norway, 
and Italy in February; and from Sweden and 
Greece in March. 

Within the next few years, most of the other 
important countries of the world, except the 
United States, followed suit. France, under the 
influence of the Socialist Her riot government, 
accorded recognition on Oct. 28, 1924. On 

Apr. 26, 1926, Germany and Russia concluded 
another treaty whereby Germany promised 
to remain friendly to Russia in the face of 
any coalition, apparently even League coali- 


tion formed to boycott Russia economically, 

Anglo-Russian relations, however, did not con- 
tinue amicable for long The publication in 1924 
of the famous Zinoviev letter which purported 
to show that the British Labor Party and the 
Third International were working in harmony, 
the arrest in October, 1925, of some British 
Communist leaders in London and the result- 
ant discovery of definite links between the Brit- 
ish and Russian Communists, and the Russian 
subsidy of the striking miners in the British 
coal strike of 1926 all led to the break which 
occurred in May, 1927. After a raid of the 
Soviet trading headquarters (Arcos, Ltd ) in 
London on May 12, the British government on 
May 24, 1927, once again broke off relations wuth 
Russia on the ground that, contrary to the agree- 
ment of 1921, the Soviets were carrying on sub- 
versive activities in England. This time, how- 
ever, the other countries did not follow England’s 
lead, so that England and the United States re- 
mained the two important countries that re- 
fused diplomatic recognition. 

So far as its relations with the l^eague of Na- 
tions went, Russia at first disregarded it com- 
pletely, as another capitalist stionghold But 
from 1922 on, Russia participated in a number 
of League economic and disarmament confer- 
ences. Its most spectacular participation came 
in April, 1928, when the Russian delegate to 
Geneva, Litvinov, urged the abolition of all 
armies and navies throughout the world. The 
Gel mans were sympathetic to this attitude, but 
the viewpoint of the former Allied powers was 
presented by Lord Cushendun of England, who 
charged Russia with proposing the scheme so 
as to make it easier for the Third International 
to spread its Communist propaganda through- 
out the world, And there the matter rested, 
w’lth Russia remaining as one of the two great 
nations still outside the League On Aug 19, 
1928, however, the Soviet government signed 
and ratified the Kellogg Pact. 

With the rise to power of Chiang Kai-shek 
in China, Bolshevist influence there began to de- 
cline. Beginning with 1927, the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government definitely abandoned its for- 
mer policy of cooperation with the Bolshevists 
and began to suppress Communism wherever 
it raised its head. On Apr 6, 1927, Chinese 
officials raided the Russian Embassy in Peking, 
claiming that it was being used as a liead- 
quarteis for propaganda Only the determina- 
tion of Stalin to avoid an ojien break kept the 
peace between the two countries at the time. 
Then, on May 27, 1929, some Chinese raided the 
Russian Consulate Geneial at Haibin. The 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, denied that the Nationalist Government 
was connected with the raid, but while the mat- 
ter was under investigation, the Chinese officials 
in Harbin on July 10 arrested some, and de- 
ported other, Russian officials and employees of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, again on the 
ground of Communist propagaiidism. On July 
18, Russia recalled her consular and commercial 
representatives from China, and throughout the 
rest of the month and August, negotiations con- 
tinued with both sides protesting their desire for 
a peaceful solution of the dispute. An aggravat- 
ing series of border incidents complicated the 
parleys, and both sides mobilized troops along 
the frontier. 

Meanwhile, other powers, especially the United 
States and Germany, were trying to mediate 
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and to recall to the mind of the disputants tlie 
fact that both had signed the Kellogg Pact in 
the previous fall. 

Bibliography. The best summary of the 
state of atlairs in Russia after 10 years of 
Bolshevist rule was presented in Soviet Russia 
in the Second Decade, edited by Chase, Dunn, 
and Tugwell (New York, 1928). 

See the articles on Finland; Estonia; 
Latvia; Poland; Abmenia; Azerbaijan; 
Georgia; Bokhara, Turkestan, Russian; 
Khiva; China; Japan; Wrangell Isiand; 
Navies of the Would ; World War ; and World 
War, Diplomacy of the. 

BUSSIAN LITEBATUBE. In its early 
stages, the World War had little effect upon Rus- 
sian liteiature. This had always maintained an 
independent attitude towaid the Government, if 
not actually a hostile opposition to everything 
that was undertaken by the ollicials, and many 
writers became frankly defeatists at the outbieak 
of the great struggle. Andreyev, with liis play 
translated as The Sorrows of Belgium, is perhaps 
the chief author who expiessod himself as in sym- 
pathy with the conflict in which his nation was 
engaged. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution in 1917, 
and its completion by the accession to power of 
the Communists in October of the same year, 
there came a very shaip break in the continuity 
of Russian litciatuie. The better-known au- 
thors who followed in the tradition of Chekhov, 
as Kuprin, Bunin, and their fi lends, went 
abroad They have wiitten copiously, but very 
little of their work seems destined to survive. 
They have written largely of the past life in a 
form that is a tieatinent neither of contempo- 
rary subjects nor of histoiical matter and they 
leave a cuiious effect upon the reader, as if they 
were wilting of a dream world which is not and 
never can be again. They aie at then best 
where they deal with foreign or remote peiiods, 
as Meiezhkovsky in The Birth of the Gods (Tut- 
ankhamen in Crete), Grebenshchikov in Vhuray- 
evy (the study of Russian sectarians in Si- 
lieria ) , or Aldanov in his trilogy on the French 
Revolution. 

Of distinctively war books, we may mention 
Andreyev^s journalistic S, O. S., an appeal to the 
Allies against the Bolsheviks, and tlie writings 
of Ataman Krasnov. His novel. From the Two- 
headed Eagle to the Bolsheviks, is a typical 
“White’* novel, which outlines the ci lines of the 
new Government. It is frankly propaganda, 
but, especially in the battle scenes, it is of real 
value. The same is true of 7'hc Road to Cal- 
vary, by Count Alexis N. Tolstoy, where there 
is a lurid description of Petersburg on the very 
eve of the War. 

When we pass to the literature within Russia, 
we find a very diffcient situation. Conditions 
became steadily worse after 1918 and Maxim 
Gorky played a most important role in iiitei- 
ceding with the Government on behalf of the 
starving writers. He has continued his literal y 
autobiography in Among People and My Uni- 
versities and these works are far more interest- 
ing than any of his new fiction. 

The outstanding poet of the time in Russia 
was Alexander Blok, who died in 1921. The 
Twelve describes the progress of a revolutionary 
patrol through the streets of Petrograd on a 
stormy night , and as they move along, they are 
led invisibly by Christ, who passes on ahead 
without regard to the shots and the chaos. The 


poem sums up all of Blok’s earlier work and is 
easily the greatest product of the revolution. 
The Scythians is another of his poems which is 
a challenge to western Euiope and stresses the 
gulf that separates Russia from both Europe 
and Asia. 

Among other outstanding poets of the period, 
may be mentioned Ana Akihmatova, a singer of 
love, Vyacheslav Ivanov, Pasternak, and Eren- 
burg. We have also the peasant poetry of 
Klyuyev and Yesenin. Nikolay Klyuycv stressed 
the Russian popular t aditions in his work and 
even turned Lenin into a peasant saint. Sergey 
Yesenin, for a while the husband of Isadora 
Duncan, was a poet of real talent, but he could 
never orient himself in the seething world around 
him and ultimately committed suicide in 1925, 
leaving behind him a collection of poems both 
vulgai and pious that reveal the struggle that 
went on in his soul. Vladimir Mayakovsky 
swung the entiie Futuristic movement into a 
suppoit of the Soviet goveinnient and for a 
while became almost the poet laureate of the 
movement, but his popularity soon broke with 
the authorities. W'e may mention also Demyan 
Bedny, as a lepresentative of the pioletarian 
poets, but few of these have accomplished any- 
thing of inipoitaiice. 

With 1922 piose literature in Russia began 
to revive, at fust haltingly, but with ever more 
powTi until it came again to seize the leadcr- 
sliip from poetry. In much of this, especially 
at the beginning, naiiation was suboidinate to 
description. This was due to the influence of 
Rcmizov and Byely, who had developed this 
style befoie the War. Among the writeis who 
took pait in this movement, we must stress the 
role of Evgeny Zamyatin, who had much to do 
with tiaining the younger writeis duiing the 
revolutionaiy period Then came tlie Serapioii 
Brothel s, a gioup of various tendencies which 
was formed in Petrograd and atti acted much at- 
tention Leo Lunts, wiio died in 1924, was 
among this group. Pei haps the outstanding 
member of this gioup is Vsevolod Ivanov, an 
adventuier and a self-taught man Natuially, 
he 18 a mastei in scenes of action rather than of 
thought, and such stones as The (liild aie most 
effective m giving an example of the psychology 
of the Red Armies. 

Heie belongs also Boris Pilnyak (Boris 
Andreyevich Wogau), with his novels The Bare 
Year and I van-da- M ana. These novels follow 
Remizov and Byely in not telling a stoiy directly, 
but they contain many scenes of sweeping in- 
terest and reveal many of the types of the revolu- 
tion, atti active and the reveise. 

Witli the growing establishment of older, we 
find the strengthening of prose and peihaps the 
master is I. Babel, a man of Jewish oiigin who 
was associated with the cavalry leader, Budenny, 
and who in his Konarmia [The Cavalry Army), 
has given realistic and surprising jnctures of 
the civil war in Russia, without glossing over 
any scenes of hoiror and bloodshed Babel has 
been highly regarded by the Soviet authorities 
and ranks perhaps as the leading author of the 
present day. 

Among otlieis, we may mention Konstantin 
Fedin [Cities and Years). Here we have a con- 
trast between the old intelligentsia, who are un- 
able to act, and the new order of life, which de- 
mands coinage and efficiency and loyalty. The 
same is found in Cement, by Gladkov, where a 
peasant by his sheer energy and determination 
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succeeds in putting a factory into working 
order, and is contrasted with the inefficient talk 
of many of the educated class. This is character- 
istic of much of the new literature which has 
freed itself from the gloi ification of weakness 
which was so depressing in the pre-war writers. 

Many of these writeis aie not fully convinced 
Communists, but are called rather Poputchikv, 
or Comiianions. Their wiitings and success 
biing up certain controvei sies and, particularly 
in literary criticism, theie are many schools of 
Marxists, formalists, and others discussing the 
theories and nature of liteiature and their con- 
nection with the SoAiet State. 

The drama has continued to develop. There 
are still the Moscow Ait Theatre, the Studios at- 
tached to it, the theatic of Evieinov, and others. 
In general, the llussian theatre is in a high 
state of prospeiity and is developing on many 
novel and oiiginal lines. 

In conclusion, it may be said that theie is the 
general impression that Russian liteiature has 
survived the chaos of the War and is now def- 
initely launched on a new peiiod, but it is still 
too eaily to know how much of the older tradi- 
tion will be taken over into the new stiuctuic. 

RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED SO- 
VIET REPUBLIC. See Russia. 

RUST OF WHEAT. See Plants, Diskases 

OF. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution at New Rrunswick, N. J., founded in 
17(>() The student eniollinent in 1914 Nvas 850, 
as compaied with 3972 in the fall of 1928. In 
1918 the tiustees established the New Jersey 
(\)llege for Women as an adiliated institution, 
not coeducational , in the fall of 1928, it had 
1082 undei graduates included in the univeisity’s 
legistration above. The faculty ot Ilutgeis 111 - 
cieased duiing the ])eiJod 1911-28 fioni 55 to 
235 membeis and the library fiom 70,043 to 172,- 
100 volumes. In 1910 the univeisity celebiated 
the one hundied and fiftieth anniveisary of its 
founding as (,)ueeirs College by Charter from 
(Jeorge III of J^ngland In 1928 the endowment 
amounted to $3,854,823 and the total income to 
$2,353,880 Total assets weie valued at inoie 
than $12,000,000 The John Howard Ford Dor- 
mitory was built and furnished 111 1914. A 
ceramics building and seveial buildings for the 
Agi icultural College weie erected. The State 
College for the Benefit of Agi icultiire and the 
Mechanic Aits, maintaiiicd by the Trustees of 
Rutgcis, was desigueil by the Legislatuie as 
the State ITiiieisity of New Jersey in 1917. In 
1925 the Voorhees Menioiial tdiapel, a recita- 
tion building foi the Women’s College, the 
liegeman Doimitoiy and a physics building weie 
elected; in 1928 a music building was built for 
the Women’s College. President, John M. 
Thomas, D.D , Litt.l) , LL D. 

RUTH, (Jkoroe Heuman (1891- ). Pro- 

fessional baseball player, known to all fandom 
as the “Babe,” bom at Baltimore, Md. He 
joined the Baltimore Intel national League Club 
in 1914 and w^as sold to the Boston Club of the 
Ameiicaii League in 1915 He was bought by 
the New York American League Club in 1920 
for $150,000, the largest sum ever paid foi a 
ball player. As a member of this club, he 
established a world’s record by knocking out 
59 home runs during the season of 1921 and for 
his all-around work in 1923 was voted the most 
valuable player in the American League. In 
1927, after knocking out GO home runs, he signed 


a three-year contract with the “Yankees” at a 
salary of $70,000 a year. He published Babe 
Ruth's Own Book of Baseball (1928). 

RUTHENIA. See Czechoslovakia ; Gali- 
cia, East. 

RUTHERFORD, Sib Ernest U871- ). 

A British physicist (see Vol. XX). He was 
Cavendish piofessor of experimental physics 
and director of the Cavendish Labor atoiy at 
Cambridge University (1919- ) and profes- 

sor of natuial philosophy at the Royal Institu- 
tion. He was made an honoiary fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1919), was presi- 
dent of the British Association for Science 
(1923), and of the Royal Society (1925), and 
leceived the Order of Merit (1925), the C’opely 
(1922), and Franklin (1924) medals. His later 
woik was concerned wdth the structure of the 
atomic nucleus Sec Physics. 

RUTHERSTON, Albert Daniel (1881- 
). A British painter, born in Bradford, 
Yorkshire. lie attended the Slade School in 
London, where he won the Figure Competition 
Prize with “Confession of Claude.” At first, he 
followed the realistic impressionism of the time, 
examples of this period being “La Vente au 
Poulets” and “The Br(X)k ” Then he began the 
use of water colois, and slowly developed his 
linear style of a pencil or ink line, and a water 
color 01 gouache wash This method, perfected 
by 1913, was leminiscent of the calligraphy and 
feeling of Chinese and Peisian ait Besides his 
01 dinary woik, much of which was done on silk, 
he was an illustrator and a designer of w'all 
pajieis and decorations for the stage. Typical 
illustiations of Ins woik aie “The Caideii of 
Eden” (1910); “Chloe” (1919); “The Kntiaiiee 
to the Quarries at Beer” (1921), and “Winter” 
(1924). In the latter year, he began etching for 
the first time. Galleries wheie he is represented 
include the British Museum, Victoiia and Albeit 
Museum, Diesden, and the Imperial War Mu- 
seum. He W’as editor of The ContemjMirary Brit- 
ish Artists series, and published Dfcoration in the 
Art of the Theatre, and Memoir of Claud Ijovat 
Frazer (with John Drinkwatei, 1923). Consult 
\rthur Ruthci sfoii, by Reginald Morier Yorke 
Glendowe (1925). 

RUTHVEN, Alexander G(rant) (1882- 
). All American zoologist, born at Hull, 
Iowa, and educated at Morningside College and 
the University of ^Michigan He was instructor 
in zoology and curatoi of the museum (190G- 
12), and professoi of of zoology and diieetor of 
the museum (1911- ) at the University of 

Michigan. Fioni 1927 to 1929 he was chan man 
of the depaitment of zoology and din‘ctor of the 
zoological laboratories theie In the latter year 
he was named juesident of the uni\ersity to suc- 
ceed Dr. Claiencc C'ook Little. His jmblications 
were on the reptilia, and he collaboiated w’lth 
Rchull and I>a Rue in Principles of Ammal Bi- 
ology (1920). 

RYAN, Harris Joseph (1860- ). An 

Ameiican electiical engineer, born at Powell’s 
Valley, Pa., and educated at Conudl University. 
He became an instructoi 111 physics and profes- 
sor of electrical eiigineeiing at the university 
from 1888 to 1905 when he accepted a call to a 
similar professoi ship at Stanford University. 
During the Woild \\ar, he was director of the 
anti-submarine laboratory of the National Re- 
search Council at Pasadena, Calif He gave 
much attention to methods foi electrical-engineer- 
ing tests and measurement, the laws governing 
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relation of size and separation of conduction ; and 
electric pressure at which corona and power 
waste appear in high-pressure power transmis- 
sion lines. He is a member of the National 
Academ}^ of Sciences and numerous other learned 
societies. In addition to many papers and mon- 
ographs on electrical subjects variously con- 
tributed, ho wrote Tewthook of Electnoal Ma- 
chinery in collaboration with H. H. Norris and 
G. L. lloxie. 

BY AN, James Hugh (1886- ). A Ro- 

man Catholic clergyman, rector of the Catholic 
University of Anieiica. Born in Indianapolis, 
Ind., he was educated in parochial schools there, 
and at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; Mt. St. 
Mary’s Theological Seminary, Cincinnati; and 
the American College, Rome. He received the 
degrees of Ph.D. from the Roman Academy 
(1908) ; S.T.D , University of Piopaganda, Rome 
(1909), and LL.D. (honorary), Marquette Uni- 
versity (1929). Ordained to the priesthood at 
Rome in 1909, he was instiuctoi of psychology 
at St. Mary-of-tlie-Woods College, Indiana ( 1911— 
21); and instructor (1922-26), associate pro- 
fessor (1920-28), and professor (1928-29) of 
philosophy at the Catholic University of America. 
In 1928 he was appointed rector of that institu- 
tion. He was also executive secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfaie Council (1920-28), 
Domestic Prelate to the Pope (1927), and Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic (1929). His publications 
include A Catechism of Catholic Education 
(1922) ; An Introduction to Philosophy (1924) ; 
The Encyclicals of Pius XI (1927). Since 
1927 he has been editor of The New Scholasti- 
cism , 

BY AN, John Augustine (1869- ). An 

American theologian and sociologist. He was 
born in Dakota County, Mum., studied at St. 
Thomas Seminary, St. Paul, Minn , and at St. 
Paul Seminary, and was ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in 1898, After four years 
of graduate study at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D C , he became professor of moral 
theology and economics at St. Paul Seminary, 
where he remained 13 years. Since 1915 he has 


held the chair of moral theology and industrial 
ethics at the Catholic University. He is di- 
rector of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. He wrote 
A Living Wage (1906) ; Alleged Socialism of the 
Church Fathers (1913); Distributive Justice 
(1016); The Church and Socialism (1919); 
Social Reconstruction (1920); The Church and 
Labor (1920) ; The State and the Church (1922) ; 
Declining Liberty (1927). 

BY AN, John Denis (1864- ). An Amer- 

ican capitalist, born in Michigan. He was a 
director and official in the Anaconada Copper 
Mining Company and other important mining 
companies and in 1918 was appointed director of 
aircraft production by President Wilson. In 
the same year, he served as second Assistant Sec- 
retary of War and director of the Air Service. 
He was also a member of the war council of 
the American Red Cross and later became a 
member of the Red Cross central committee. 

BYKOV, Alexey Ivanovitch (1881- ). 

A Russian Soviet public official bom at Saratov, 
the son of a peasant, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Kazan, where he studied engineering. He 
was many times jailed for political leasons. In 
1903, while studying economics at Geneva, ho 
met Lenin, and from that time the two were 
close friends. Rykov led the revolt of 1905 so 
successfully that he was elected to the central 
committee of the Social Democratic Labor Party. 
In the first Bolshevik cabinet, he was People’s 
Commissar for the Interior; later, he was head 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
He was fiist vice president of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of Russia and was virtu- 
ally Premier during the illness of Lenin, on 
whose death he became president of both the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the Rus- 
sian Socialist Fedeiated Soviet Republics. 
Among his first acts as Premier was the order 
of an issue of silver coins to provide small change 
for the peasants and the formulation of plans 
for a better working relationship between the 
farmers and the industrial workers. He wrote 
much in the field of economics. 
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S AAB (zar) BASIN. A region created plebiscite in 16 years (1935) was provided for 
by the Peace Conference, contiguous to by the Treaty. Then, every person of over 20 
the northeast boundary of France, years who had been a resident in 1919 was to 
Area, 738 squaie inilea, population in have the right to vote for one of three possibil- 
1010, 649,500; in 1926, 773,764, of ities: the international status in force at the 
whom 125,800 weie in the town of Saar- time, union with Prance, or union with Ger- 
brucken. The inhabitants befoie 1919 were many. In the event of the reestablishment of 
entirely German, except for some 3000 French. German sovereignty, the mines were to be re- 
The basin, a continuation of the great Lorraine purchased by Germany. 

coal field, was drawn to coincide with the mines On Jan. 10, 1920, the League of Nations took 
and their dependent industries, as well as with control, after a period of military occupation; 
the limits of the coal deposit. In 1912-13 coal eight days later, the French took over the mines, 
produced amounted to 17,473,000 tons (6 per One of the first acts of the commission was the 
cent of the total German output, though 40 per extension of the free customs union between 
cent as great as the total French) ; steel pro- the Saar and Germany for five years, 
duced, 2,080,000 tons. Glass and pottery works S AAB INEN. Gottlieb Eliel (1873- ). 

came next ni imjioi taiice. There were 72,700 A Finnish architect, born in Kantasalmi. As 
miners employed, and some 50,000 other indus- architect for the railway stations in Helsingfors 
trial woikers! Tn 1920, 9,198,714 tons of coal and Wiborg and for the city halls in Lahti and 
were produced, and in 1927, 13,000,000 tons, in- Joensuu, Finland, he acquired an international 
eluding the privately owned Frankenholz mine, reputation which was furthered by his design of 
Pig iron totaling 1,930,184 metric tons and a plan for Sofia, Bulgaria, and structures in other 
crude steel totaling 2,073,051 metric tons were European countries, the United States, and Aus- 
jiroduced in the Saar in 1928. This was an tralia. The Cranbrook School at Cranbrook, 
inciease of 9 per cent over the 1927 output for Mich is a notable example of his work, 
lioth metals and an increase in pig iron pro- SABATINI, Kafaei. (1875- ). An Ital- 

ductions over that foi 1913 of 41 per cent. The ian author and dramatist. Born at Jesi, he 
total production of fabiicated steel by Saar mills settled in England after being educated in 
in 1928 was 1,621,661 tons Switzerland and Portugal. He wrote many ex- 

Tho final disposition of the Basin hinges citing highly coloied romances dealing with 
on the successful culmination of the struggle various critical periods of history Several of 
between the pniiciples of annexation and repara- his books, notably Scaramouche and The f!ea 
tion. On the score of historical and ethno- Hank, were made into highly successful motion- 
gra])hical lights, Krench claims for outright pictures. His writings include. The Tavern 
annexation weie of couise lamentably weak, while Kmght (1904); The Jjion*s 8ktn (1911); The 
strategically, there could he no reason for the Life of Cesare Borgia, a history (1912); Tor- 
cession 111 tile light of the forced demilitarization quemada and the Spanish Jnqmsitxon, a his- 
of the left hank of the Khine, but as compen- tory (1913); The Oates of Doom (1914); The 
sation for the willful destruction of French coal Sea Hawk (1915); The Snare (1917); Scara- 
mines at Lens and Valenciennes, there was mouche (1921); Captain Blood (1922); For- 
every ground for serious consideration of the tune*8 Fool (1923); The Carolinian (1925); 
French position The final solution, as embodied Bellarion (1926); The Nuptials of Corhal 
in Articles 45-50 of the Treaty, was to turn over (1927), and The Hounds of God (1928). He 
to the French in absolute ownership all the wrote several plays in collaboration with 
coal deposits of the territory, the value of the otliers. 

mines to be credited to the (xerinan reparation SABOTAGE. Legislative action against sabo- 
account ; to give the French the right to improve tage made its appearance in the United States 
the existing systems of communication, or to in 1917 and reached its crest in 1919. By that 
create new ones; to employ French currency; time, no less than 15 States, Alaska, and Hawaii 
and to incorporate the area in the French customs had enacted such laws. The States were Ari- 
r^‘gime zona, California, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 

To avoid the indignation which would have gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
been evoked by outright French annexation of Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
the territory, the Peace Conference made the Utah, and Washington Most of the laws were 
Saar Basin a separate state, to be administered aimed at “criminal syndicalism,” which was de- 
by an iiitoriiational governing commission of fined to include advocacy of sabotage. Several 
five members, representing the League of Na- laws were more specific Thus Arizona defined 
tions. These were to be named by the League sabotage as willful and malicious injury to 
Council for one year. The commission was to property, or violation of the constitutional or 
have full sovereign rights including those of statutory rights of another, as a means of ac- 
levying taxes and dues. Before modifications of complishiiig industrial or political ends. Ne- 
the law or new taxes, except customs, could be braska’s definition covered railroad property, 
effected, the commission had to consult elected highway bridges, manufacturing plants or equip- 
representatives of the population. This was, ment, or any farm or manufactured product, 
however, to be a temporary expedient. For the Sabotage was defined by North Dakota as set- 
ultimate determination of the Basin’s status, a ting grain or food products on fire or poisoning 
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any work or food-producing animal with an 
intent to hinder or leaseii the food supply. 
Montana defined sabotage as malicious, feloni- 
ous, intentional, or unlawful damage, injury, or 
destruction of property; and Washington made 
it a felony to injure or derange property in order 
to obstruct any industrial enterprise, to interfere 
with the management, 01 to advocate such 
tactics. The movement against ‘‘criminal syn- 
<licali8in” and sabotage, apparently a product of 
war psychology, piactically stopped with the 
legislative grist of 1019. Kentucky, in 1922, and 
Idaho, in 1925, by amendments made their laws 
less severe 

SACKETT, Frejieiiick Moseley, Jr. (1868- 
). A United States Senator. Tie was born 
at Providence, R. I , and graduated at Brown 
University (1890), receiving the LL B degree at 
Harvard in 1 893. He practiced law at Columbus, 
Ohio (1893-97) and at Louisville, Ky (1898- 
1907) and was president of the Louisville Gas 
Company and the Louisville Lighting Company 
(1907-12). Since 1900 he has been engaged in 
coal mining In the World War, ho was Federal 
Food Administrator for Kentucky. He was 
elected U. S. Senator from Kentucky (as a Re- 
publican) for the term expiring in 1931, by a 
majority of 24,500 In the Senate, he has had 
the chairmanship of tlie committee on expendi- 
ture in the Executive Departments and has been 
a member of the committees on District of Co- 
lumbia, Finance. Interstate Commerce, and Mili- 
tary A /Tans 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoeia (Mrs. Har- 
old Nicolson) (1892- ). A British author 

of vaiied talents who waS born and brought up 
at Knole, Sevenoaks. Her works of fiction in- 
cluded Heritage (1919); Grey Wethers, a ro- 
mantic novel (1919); The Ihragon %n Shallow 
Waters (1921); and The Hew, short stories 
(1922). She also wiote i^educers in Ecuador; 
Poems of West and East (1917) ; Knole amd the 
f^ackvxUcs, an exceedingly personal narrative of 
her ancestors (1923), Passenger to Teheran, a 
description of her travels in Persia (1926) ; The 
Land, an account of the year’s cycle in poetry, 
awarded the 1927 Hawthornden Prize (1920) , 
and Aphra Behn, The Incomparable Astrea 
(1927). She edited and wrote a historical 
preface to the Diary of Anne Clifford (1923). 

SAD’LEB, SiE Michael Ernest (1861- 
). A British educator (see VoL XX), 
mastei of ITniversity College, Oxford (1923- 
) He lesigned as vice chancellor of Leeds 
University in 1922. He was chairman of the 
Teacheis’ Registration Council (1915-22), piesi- 
dent of the Calcutta Univeisity Commission 
(1917-19), and was made Knight Commander 
of the Star of India 111 1919. Besides his many 
reports on education, he wrote Our Public Ele- 
mentary Bchools (1926). 

SAINT CATHEBINE, College of. A Ro- 
man Catholic College foi women at St Paul, 
Minn., founded in 1911. The number of students 
increased from 61 in 1914 to 415 in 1927-28, 
and the members of the faculty from 11 to 40 
in the autumn of 1928. A summer session was 
held in 1928 with an enrollment of 200. The 
nuinbei of volumes m the library increased from 
6000 in 1914 to 25,000 in 1928; kindergarten and 
pie-school courses weie added; and Mendel Hall, 
a five-story science building, was constructed. 
Piesident, Sister Antonia. 

SAINT ELIZABETH, College of. A Ro- 
man Catholic college for women, conducted by 


the Sisters of Charity at Convent Station, N. J., 
founded in 1899. The student enrollment in^ 
creased from 91 in 1913-14 to 302 in 1927-28; 
the faculty was increased from 22 to 35 members ; 
and the library from 9000 to 16,000 volumes. 
The annual income increased from $30,700 to ap- 
proximately $189,086. There was no endow- 
ment, but the sisters gave their services without 
remuneration The curriculum was considerably 
enlarged, with additional courses in the depart- 
ments of English, history, music, home economics, 
and sociology, and a course in leadership of Girl 
Scouts, and usual facilities for athletics were 
offered, especially in hockey, soccer, basketball, 
baseball, tennis, and iiding A new residence 
hall, with accommodations for 200 students, was 
completed in 1926, toward the erection of which 
the Alumnie Association contributed $157,000. 
Dean, Sister Mane Josi'* Byrne, Ph D. 

SAINT-GEOBGES DE BOUHlg^LIEB. See 
Bouii^:lter, Raint-Georges de 

SAINT GERMAIN, Treaty of. Ree Aus- 
tria; Peace Conference and Treaties. 

SAINT JEAN DE MAURIENNE, Agree- 
ment OF Ree Peace Conference and Treat- 
ies; War, Dhuximacy of the 

ST. JOHN^S COLLEGE. A college of lib- 
el al arts and sciences for men, at Annapolis, 
Md, founded as King William’s Rchool in 1696. 
The enrollment inci eased from about 200 in 1915 
to 266 in the autumn term of 1928, and the 
faculty from 13 members to 27. The R O.T.C. 
unit w'as discontinued in 1926 Orientation 
courses in literature and social sciences are given 
to freshmen Piesident, Enoch B Carey, LL.D. 

ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. ‘ An in- 
stitution foi the higher education of men and 
women at Canton, N. Y., founded in 1856 The 
legistiation for the autumn term of 1928 was 
4170, distributed as follows College of letters 
and science, 830, theological school, 28, law 
school, 3312 The faculty numbered 124. The 
endowment funds of the institution amounted to 
$2,316,520, and the income for the year to $162,- 
133 The library contained 52,000 volumes. 
Richardson Hall was erected in Biooklyn during 
the year 1928 for the law school, which is main- 
tained there Announcement w’as made in No- 
vember, 1928, of the gift of $100,000 to the Uni- 
veisity from R L. Carlisle & Co., of New York 
City, to be available at the rate of $20,000 a year 
over a period of five years, and to lie used by the 
University to promote the teaching of forestry. 
President, Richard JOddy Rykes, D.D. 

SAINT LOUIS, sant loo'Is or lob'^ The chief 
city of Missouri. The population increased fiorn 
687,029 in 1910 to 772,897 in 1920 and to 848,100 
in 1928 by estimate of the U. R. Bureau of the 
Census. The metropolitan area in 1928 had a 
population of 1,315,000. A proposal for the con- 
solidation of the city of St. Louis and the county 
of St. Louis into a single municijial governmental 
unit w'as defeated at the polls on Oct. 26, 1926 
In 1923 the Missouri Supreme Court declared in- 
valid the zoning ordinance of 1918 under which 
many plans had been made and much woik done 
by the City Plan Commission The court held that 
under the charter no such police power was given 
to the city and that zoning could be undertaken 
only through eminent domain. 

In 1919 the citizens approved a bond issue of 
$3,000,000 which included items for the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings and the reconstruction of 
existing streets. In 1923 a bond issue of $87,- 
372,500 for public improvements was carried by 
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unprecedented majoriticfi Of this total approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 was foi a now water-supply 
system at Howard*8 Bend on the Missouri River, 
$14,460,000 for street openings and improve- 
ments, $8,000,000 for electric street lighting, 
$4,000,000 for a new Civil Court House, $19,- 
000,000 for sewers, $3,800,000 for parks and 
playgrounds, $4,500,000 for hospitals and insti- 
tutions, $6,000,000 for a niemoiial plaza, and 
$5,000,000 for a municipal auditorium, facing the 
plaza, with seating cajwicity for 12,000 persons. 
In 1925 the first step was taken in the develop- 
ment of the CMvic Centre by the voting of 
$5,000,000 for the acquisition of 45 acres of 
ground and $10,000,000 for buildings to be located 
tbei eon. In 1028 a fourth bond issue of $2,000,000 
was approved for the construction of a munic- 
ipal ail port by enlarging the Lamber-St. Louis 
Field to 003 acres. By 1929 the major part of 
these improvements had been carried out. Olive 
Street, one of the main thoroughfares, had been 
widened to 100 feet foi a distance of 22 Idocks, 
the now Civil Court House, the first unit of the 
projected Civic Centie, w’as completed, and the 
Missouri River watei -supply system was put in 
operation, its principal feature being a 100,000,- 
000-gallon leservoir at Stacy Park, the highest 
point in St Louis County, constructed at a coat 
of $1,150,000. Tlie most imjiortaiit sewer project 
was the River des Peres sewer and channel, for 
which $11,000,000 in bonds had been voted In 
the year 1928 the Chain of Rocks Bridge, 680 
feet long, was consti acted across the ^Mississippi 
River 

The public-school system of St. Louis includes 
132 elementary schools, 13 schools for backward 
childien, 0 junior liigh schools, 7 senior high 
schools, 1 part-time si’hool, and 1 tech meal -voca- 
tional school, with an attendance of more than 
101,000 jmjnls Theie aie also many private 
schools and the Washington and St Louis uni- 
\ ei sities and ITai ns Teaohei s’ ( ’ollege In Forest 
Paik, one ot the three largest municipal parka 
in the United »States, theie are located the St 
Louis Alt Museum; the Municipal Open-Air 
Theatre, in which light opera is presented for 
12 weeks each aumniei by the Municipal Opera 
Company; the Jefferson Memorial, containing the 
Lindliergh Tiopliy C’ollection , and the St Louis 
Zoological Garden, which was started under an 
ordinance passed in 1913 and which has been sup- 
ported, like the Art Museum and the Public Ju- 
1)1 ary, by the revenue of a mill tax The Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, popularly called 8haw’s 
Garden, in the southern section of the city, 
ranks second to Kew Gardens in London for the 
wide variety of its shrubs, jdants, and flowers. 
The city’s 65 parka in 1928 aggregated 2413 acres 

St. Louis is an important railroad centre, 29 
railroads, 21 of which are main trunk lines, radi- 
ating in all diiectiona In 1928, 10 new tracks 
were added to the original 32 tracks of the Union 
Station at a coat of apjiroximately $5 000,000 
The city is served also by the Federal barge sys- 
tem on tlie Mississippi Riv^er. Statistics eoiii- 
j)iled by the U. S. Census of Manufactures 
showed that the number of wage earners had in- 
creased from 107,919 in 1919 to 109,428 in 1927, 
wages from $108,557,326 in 1919 to $134,915,061 
in 1927, and the value of products manufactured 
from $871,700,438 in 1919 to $937,416,402 in 
1927 By 1929 according to local estimates there 
were 3269 industrial establishments, i opresenting 
357 lines of manufacture 8t Louis has 58 
banks with total lesources of $681,658,033; bank 
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clearings in 1928 amounted to $7,666,304,781. 
The city is also the home of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the eighth district and has a Federal 
Land Bank and a Federal Credit Bank. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in 1928, according 
to local estimate was $1,172,002,100; the net 
debt in 1927 was $34,388,000. 

SAINT LOUIS SYMPHONY OBCHES- 
TBA. See Music, Orchestras. 

SAINT MABY’S FALLS CANAL. See 

Sauit Saintk Marik, (Unals at. 

SAINT MIHIEL. See World War, West- 
ern Front 

SAINT PAUL. The capital of Minnesota. 
The population increased from 214,744 in 1910 
to 234,698 ill 1920, accoidiiig to the Federal 
census, and to 358,162 in 1928, according to local 
estimate The city has been under the commis- 
sion form of government since 1912, but for 
several years there has been agitation for the 
adoption of the city-manager plan. In 1917 a 
city-planning oidinance was passed, providing 
for a city-planning commission of 25 members 
appointed by the mayor. This commission rec- 
ommended improvements designed to give better 
louting of trafiic acioss and aioiind the city in 
order to relieve the congestion of the business 
distiicts. The ne\t veai a zoning ordinance 
was adopted, prov iding for six use districts, in- 
cluding three residence, one commercial, one 
light industrial, and one heavy industi lal, and 
four height distiiets in which the heights of 
buildingh varied fioin 40 to 150 feet. In 1927 a 
city-wide group, known as tlie United Impiove- 
ment Council, was organized for the purpose of 
considering the physical needs of St Paul The 
jirogi amine which they jirejiared was authorized 
by the voteis at the geneial election in November, 
1928. Among the improvements for which a 
$15,077,000 bond issue was voted, , were new 
court house, city hall, and auditorium, greater 
development of the municipal airport and baige 
terminal, widening of streets, extension of sewer 
and water-sup] dy systems, parks and play- 
grounds, branch libraries, and other jirojects. 

A school bond issue of $3,000,000 was voted in 
1917, and in 1919 the $0-per-capita limit for 
school taxation was removed. The following 
year, a second bond issue of $5,000,000 was voted 
for the construction of new school buildings 
and the remodeling of old ones. By 1925, 17 
new buildings had been erected, including grade, 
junior, and senior high schools In 1926 St. Paul 
had 80 ])ublic schools wuth a student enrollment 
of 41,603, its school properties were valued at 
more than $15,000,000 

111 June. 1926, the voters of St. Paul author- 
ized a bond issue of $295,000 for the acquisition 
of land for a munici])al an port and $450,000 for 
the development of a river barge terminal. The 
airport, 150 acres 111 extent, was situated on a 
bend of the Mississippi River adjoining a well- 
developed industrial section one mile from the 
downtowm district. the 1928 municipal-im- 
provement jirogramme, an additional $550,000 
was included to increase the size of the airport 
and to install additional hangars and other neces- 
sary equipment. The 1928 bond issue also in- 
cluded $150,000 to be expended on further 
development of the river barge terminal in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operating the Mississippi River 
barge line from Minneajiolis and St Paul to New 
Oi leans Belt-line connections with the nine ra,il- 
roads entering St. Paul were also completed. 
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In 1926 three concrete-arch bridges were con- 
structed across the Mississippi River : the Robert 
Street Bridge, the Inter-city Bridge, and the 
Cedar Street Bridge. The Robert Street Bridge, 
which was built at a cost of $1,800,000, had 
a 264-ft. channel span, a 56-ft. clear roadway, 
and two 10-ft. sidewalks. The total length of the 
bridge, including approaches, was approximately 
1900 feet. The Inter-city Bridge, which had five 
arches of the rib type, three of 300-ft. and two of 
139-ft., span, was 1516 feet long between abut- 
ments and was built at a cost of $1,322,984. The 
Cedar Street Bridge was designed with seven arch 
spans of the two-rib type, two with clear spans of 
265^ feet and five of 93 feet, the total length 
between abutments being 1146 feet The roadway 
was 1 12 feet alxrve water, and the estimated cost 
of the bridge was $1,076,000. In 1928 St. Paul 
had 86 parks, totaling 2200 acres and valued at 
$6,465,489 The establishment of Highland Park 
in 1921 in the southwestern part of the city 
opened up that section to residential develop- 
ment. 

In 1927, 21,449 persons were employed in ap- 
proximately 625 industrial establishments in St. 
Paul and received $28,163,3.50 in wages; the value 
of i)roducts manufactured was $160,330,540. 
The principal lines of manufacturing were: 
printing and jiaper products, fur goods, shoes, 
drugs, meat packing, dairy products, automobiles, 
machine and foundry products. Bank clearings 
increased from $576,156,228 in 1910 to $1,626,- 
301,000 in 1928 In 1928 the city had 36 banks 
with total deposits of $170,000,000 and resources 
of $189,350,000 The value of building permits 
issued in 1927 was $10,128,589. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1928 was $271,868,177; 
the net debt was $26,744,522. 

SAINT PETEBSBTTBG. See Leningrad. 

SAINT FIEBBE AND MIQUELON, m^- 
ke-16n' The principal islands of two groups off 
the south coast of Newfoundland, belonging to 
France. Total area, 93 square miles; population 
(1926), 4030, which is increased to 12,000 dur- 
ing the fishing season. The only activity is cod 
fishing. Great gains were made in cod fishing 
during and after the World War, as the trade 
records reveal. Imports for 1913, 1920, and 
1927, were 4,530,745, 4,840,742, and 165,801,030 
francs. Exports for the same year were 
6,201,798, 28,047,100, and 127,409,172 francs. 
Receipts for 1927 were 8,985,250 francs and ex- 
penditures, 8,983,469 francs. The budget for 
1928 balanced at 10,011,500 francs. 

SAINTS’BUBY, George Edward Bateman 
( 1 845“ ) An English critic and literary his- 

torian (see VoL. XX). His list of honarary de- 
grees was lengthened by an LL.D. from Edinburgh 
Ihiiversity in 1919. His later works include The 
Peace of the Augustans (1915) ; A History of the 
French Novel (2 vols., 1917, 1919); Notes on a 
Cellar Book (1920); A Letter-Book (1922); A 
Scrap Book ( 1 922 ) ; A Second Scrap Book 
(1923) Collected Essays % and Papers (4 vols., 
1924), and A Last Scrap Book (1924). 

SAINT THEBESA, College of. An insti- 
tution for women, founded by the Sisters of St. 
Francis at Winona, Minn., in 1910. The college 
IS a member of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and it is accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. It confers de- 
grees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and 
bachelor of science in nursing. The student 
body in 1927-28 numbered 553. Between the 
time it was founded and 1928, the College ac- 


quired buildings of an estimated value of 
$2,000,000; a productive endowment of $500,000. 
A chapel and a faculty house were finished 
in 1924. In 1920 the Saint Clare School of 
Education was organized in connection with the 
college to train Sisters for the parochial schools, 
the first fully organized and accredited school 
of its kind in the country. A dormitory to ac- 
comodate 450 students was opened in January 
1929. President, Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, 
Ph.D. 

SAJOUS, 8&'zh(5b', Charles E. de M. (1852- 
1929). An American physician (see VoL. XX). 
From 1921 until his death, Dr. Sajous was pro- 
fessor of endocrinology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He was made an associate of the 
French Academy, an officer of the French Legion 
of Honor, and a knight of the Order of Leopold 
(Belgium). In 1922, his well-known work. The 
Internal Secretions and the Principles of Medi^ 
cine, passed through its tenth edition and in the 
same year his Analytic Cyclopcedia of Practical 
Medicine appeared for the ninth time In 1926, 
he published The Strength of Religion as 
Shown by Science, Dr Sajous resigned as 
editor of the New York Medical Journal in 
1919, after having served in this capacity since 
1911. 

SAKHALIN, sh'kii-lyen. An island off the 
east coast of Siberia. The region to the north 
of the parallel of 50 degrees is Russian territory 
and part of the Sakhalin Province. It has an 
area of 14,668 square miles and a population of 
34,000 (1915). Eighty per cent of the region 
is covered with forest and liimbeiing is the chief 
occupation. Japanese Sakhalin, or Karafuto, 
had an area of 13,934 squaic miles and a popu- 
lation of 203,573 at the census of 1926, as com- 
pared with 39,846 in 1913. Under the Japanese, 
the exploitation of their territory was rapidly 
pushed. The herring fisheries had the great- 
est economic value, while the presence of great 
forests indicated that lumbering and paper- 
making would soon become important Pulp 
mills have been established An enlightened 
government inteiest encourages agiiculture, and 
settlers are provided with land, domestic animals, 
and seed Three coal basins yielded 275,819 
tons in 1926. The budget for 1928“29 balanced 
at 27,340,000 yen. In 1920 Japanese foices oc- 
cupied the Russian portion as a icsult of the 
so-called Massacre of Nikolayevsk, the capital of 
Sakhalin Province on the Amur Rivei, wWii all 
the Japanese residents, numbering about 350, 
were slam. Responsibility was difficult to estab- 
lish, and against the protests of the Russians, 
the Japanese troops stayed on. At a Russo- 
Japanese conference held on Sept. 4, 1922, Japan 
demanded reparations as the price of with- 
drawal. In January, 1925, Japan and Russia 
reached an agreement by the terras of which 
Japan was to evacuate Russian Sakhalin by May 
of that year. See Japan ; Russia ; Siberia. 

SALANDBA, s&-liinMra, Antonio (1853- 
). An Italian statesman (see Vol. XX). 
At the outbreak of the World War, he opposed 
Italy’s joining her forces with Germany and 
Austria on the ground that they were the ag- 
gressors. The majority of the Italians supported 
him, and when opposition caused him to resign 
in May, 1915, feeling on behalf of Salandra and 
the Allies rose to such a height that it actually 
threatened the throne. “War or a republic” 
was the cry. The King refused to accept Sa- 
landra’s resignation, and in 10 days Italy en- 
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tered the War on the side of the Allies. 
Salandra’s premiership lasted until June, 1916. 
At first, he was a supporter of the Fascist ri^gime, 
and was Italian representative in the Council of 
the League of Nations until 1926, when he re- 
signed and withdrew his support from the 
Fascist government. Afterward, he ^ took no 
active part in politics, although appointed sen- 
ator in May, 1928, by the King. 

SALISBURY^ sal//ber-I, James Edward 
Hubert Gabcoyne-Cecil, Fourth Marquis of 
(1801- ). An English statesman born in 

Ijondon and educated at Eton and University 
C-ollege, Oxford He was a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament fiom 1885-1903, when he suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his father, 
and was chairman of the Church Parliamentary 
Committee until 1900, Under-Secretary for For- 
eign AfFaiis (1900-03), and Lord Privy Seal 
(1903-05) He resigned the latter office to be- 
come pi evident of the Board of Tiade After a 
long period of inactivity, he reentered the Gov- 
eininent as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1922-23), Lord President of the Council 
(1922-24), and again Ijord Privy Seal (1924- 
29) In 1925 he became leader of the House of 
Tx)rds In 192(5 ho was the leader of the Empire 
I*arliainentary Delegation which visited Austral- 
asia He roccned nianj^ honors including the 
Older of the Garter in 1917 

SALMON, Thomas William (1876-1927). 
An Anieiican physician and psychiatrist, born 
in Lansingburg, N Y , who received his medical 
degree fioin the Albany Medical College in 1899. 
He was on the staff of the S. Marine Hospital 
ScTvicc (1903-15), medical director of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene (191,5— 
21 ), and a incmbei of the staff of the Rockefeller 
Foundation During the World ar, he was eon- 
feiiltant 111 neuio-])s>chiatiy to the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Fiance and for making pos- 
sible the control of shell shock among the troops, 
he recei\ed from Congiesa the Distinguished 
Service Medal In 1921 he was appointed x>ro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Columbia University. He 
had seived as pi evident of both the American 
Neuiological and American Psychiatric associ- 
ations On Aug 13, 1927, he was drowned off 
Westbiook, N. Y 

SALONIKI. See World War, Balkan Front. 

SALTEN, Felix (1869- ). An Austrian 

essayist, novelist and dramatist, born in Buda- 
pest. He wrote the novels Die Htnferhhehenen 
(1899); TJetr Brace? auf Rehherg (1906); 
Kunstler-Frauen (1908); Die chrtgende BcheUe 
(1914) ; Dcr Ilund von Florenz (1921) ; Marfvn 
Ovcrheck (1927); and Bamhi (1928), and the 
plays I om andern Ufer ( 1 908 ) ; Das sfarkerc 
Band (1912); Kinder dcr Freude (1916). Other 
woiks were of a critical nature Wiener Adel 
(1905) , Das Osteri etchtschc Antlitz (1909) ; Qe- 
atalten nnd Erscheinungen (1913) ; and Sehauen 
und Spiel en (1921). 

SALT LAKE CITY. The capital of Utah. 
The population increased from 92,777 in 1910 to 
118,110 in 1920 and to 138,000 in 1928 by esti- 
mate of the U. S Bureau of the Census. Since 
1914 srnoke-regulating ordinances and a use zon- 
ing law have been adopted and a munici])al bath- 
house built In 191.5-16 the water supply of 
the city was nearly doubled by the construc- 
tion of two dams in Big Cottonwood Canyon, im- 
pounding 550,000,000 gallons of water, and in 
1927 construction was begun on Echo Dam, 1800 
feet long and 125 feet high, to furnish storage 


for the Salt Lake Basin irrigation project. Bank 
clearings fell from $825,366,260 in 1919 to $661,- 
686,278 in 1921 and rose again to $785,320,679 in 
1923 and to $956,846,063 in 1928. Building 
permits increased from $4,060,496 in 1919 to 
$5,361,376 in 1928. Among the structures erected 
during that period were Hotel Utah, Walker 
Bank, Clift, Kearns, Newhouse Hotel, Desert 
Bank, and Continental Bank buildings. In 1927, 
4709 persons weie employed by 216 industrial 
establishments and received $6,965,151 in wages; 
the value of products manufactured was $35,114,- 
793. In 1927 Salt Lake City had 48 public 
schools, including 7 junior high schools and 2 
high schools, with an eniollment of 31,542 pupils. 
Until 1929 the Utah aiipoit ranked second only 
to Chicago in the number of emanating lines. 
It was the converging point for all air mail from 
the Pacific coast eastern points and, vice versa, 
the diverging point for all air cargo from the 
East to the Pacific coast. The assessed valua- 
tion of property in 1927 was $194,146,000; the 
net debt was $9,034,000. 

SALVADOR, sarva-doU. The smallest of the 
Central American republics, with an area (of- 
ficially estimated) of 13,176 squaie miles and a 
population (census of 1923) of 1,360,382 (esti- 
mated m 1928, 1,688,129). The official estimate 
for 1913 was 1,225,835 In 1927 there were 
1557 primary teachers in 859 go\einment schools, 
while the number of pupils was 47,467. Popula- 
tions of the large cities (estimated in 1927) are 
San Salvador, the capital, 100,000, Santa Ana, 
74,200; San Miguel, 37,000; San Vicente, 33,000. 
On June 7, 1917, an earthquake and volcanic 
eruption did much damage to the capital and 
partially destioyed seveial smaller towns. An 
earthquake of great intensity again shook the 
city of San Salvador on Api. 28, 1919. 

industry. Coflee cultuie is the leading ax?- 
tivity, and an average of 65,000,000 pounds is 
exported annually. The 1928 production was 
120,000,000 pounds Sugar made considerable 
advances, with a 1927 pioduction of 7742 tons, 
valued at $1,000,000. Cacao, rubber, tobacco, 
and wheat for local consumption are being given 
increasing attention After 1914 gold and silver 
mining showed possibilities, especially in the 
departments of Morazan, San Miguel, and La 
Union The foieign trade from 1913 on in- 
creased regularh • exports in 1913, $9,011,112; 
in 1920, $17,9*43,827; in 1927, $14,100,000. 

Coffee aveiaged 89 per cent of the exjiort value 
111 1927. Other exports are sugar, henequen, 
gold and silver coin, balsam, hemp, hides, and 
rubber. Imports in 1913 were valued at 
$6,174,000 In 1922 they were .$7,426,760, and in 
1927, $14,785,000. Leading imports are cot- 
tons, hardware, flour, dings, and chemicals. 
Trade with the Ignited States in 1913 was im- 
ports, $2,491,000; exports, $2,824,000 Imports 
from the United States in 1927 were $0,876,000; 
exports to that country (in 1925) $2,807,000. 
Salvador has begun to develop industrially and, 
besides supplying many articles for domestic 
consumption, ex])orts manufactured products to 
neighboring countries. Local mills manufacture 
cotton and silk :(abrics, leather goods, fibre 
goods, cigars, cigarettes, sugar, etc. Electrical 
power is bmng used. Stock raising also is 
gaming in importance. 

Finance. For 1914-15 the revenues were 
$6,280,470 and the expenditures $6,263,878. For 
1927 they were $10,257,246 and $10,899,764. 
The budget for 1928^29 provided foi revenues 
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of $11,500,000 and cxpenditurcR of $11,601,243. 
The national debt in 1913 was $10,095,854. On 
Dec 31, 1027, it was $24,255,851. A $0,000,000 
loan was negotiated in the United States in 1922. 
Payment of $1,835,487 for service of the loan for 
1929 was made Apr 22, 1929. The three banks 
of issue on Dec. 31, 1920, had notes in circulation 
to the value of $8,059,500. The colon in 1919 
was fixed at $0.50 and by the law of July 16, was 
made the monetary unit. 

Communications. Tn 1927, 349 miles of 
railway were open, all of narrow gauge. The In- 
ternational Kailway 8 line from east to west was 
completed in 1922 when the third section was 
opened from San Vicente to Cojutepeque. The 
railway starts at La Union. In 1927 theie were 
2002 miles of telegraph wire and 3940 miles of 
telephone line. An airplane service was estab- 
lished between San Salvador, Guatemala City, 
and other Central American points in 1928. In 
1929 the 80-niile railway between Salvador and 
Guatemala was completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. This brought Salvador 
nearer to the markets of the XTnited States. 

History. Salvador was the fiist country to 
move toward effecting a better undei standing 
among Central American states On June 24, 

1920, it sent out an invitation for a general 
meeting, and conferences were begun at Antigua 
in Guatemala on Nov 1, 1920 On Jan. 21, 

1921, a pact was signed by Salvador, Honduras, 
and Guatemala for a Central American Union, 
thus crowning with temporary success the as- 
pnations of a century. Salvador was the only 
Ccntial American country not to declare war 
on Germany In 1913 Salvador signed an arbi- 
tration treaty with the I'm ted States and a 
commercial treaty 111 1919. Considei able local ill 
feeling was geneinted toward the Criited States 
because it was felt that the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1916, in giving the United States a 
naval base on Fonseca Bay, violated Salvador’s 
soveieignty. Suit was made before the American 
Court of Justice, and although the eoin]daint was 
successful, both Nicaragua and the United States 
disregarded Salvador’s contention. Peace was 
geneial in the country after 1914, as a result of 
the insistence of the United States President 
for 1919-23, Joige Melendez; for 1923-27, the 
Vice-President, Alfonso QuinOnez Molina, was 
raised to the Presidency; for 1927-31, Dr. Pio 
Komero Bosque. See Central American Union. 

SALVARSAN. See Syphilis. 

SALVATION ARMY. A religious oigani- 
zation aiming to evangelize the masses con- 
sidered outside the influence of churches, founded 
by the late (icii William Booth in London in 
1805, and incoiporated in New York State in 
1899. In the years between 1914 and the 
opening of 1928, the number of corps and out- 
])oats in the United States increased from 852 
to 1055. By 1929 the Salvation Army employed, 
throughout the world, 152,958 local officers and 
bandhinen; 02,205 singeis; 35,109 corps ca- 
dets; and 10,000 persons without rank. Its 
institutions included 1030 social agencies; 1186 
day schools, 31 naval and military homes; 149 
hotels for men, and 53 for women , 5 inebri- 
ates’ homes; 100 children’s liomes; 24 industrial 
schools; 112 women’s industrial homes; 79 ma- 
ternity homes; 176 slum posts; and 140 labor 
bureaus. The Salvation Army continued work 
among prisoners, and each year provided sum- 
mer outings, and Christmas and Thanksgiving 
dinners for the poor. 


In the United States, the Salvation Army is 
divided into four territories, with headquarters 
at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and At- 
lanta, the latter having been added in 1926. 
Each territory maintains a training college, 
and in 1928 a second institution was opened 
at San Francisco ; each also publishes two weekly 
periodicals, the War Cry and the Young Soldier, 
In 1928, 85 new Salvation Army buildings were 
opened in the United States, and an administra- 
tive centre which will provide rooms for 400 
business girls was started on the site of the 
national headquarters at 120 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 

The most significant event in the recent his- 
tory of the Salvation Aimy was the meeting 
of the high council in London, attended by 04 
territorial loadcis from all parts of the world, 
including Evangeline Booth, national commander 
in the United States. After considerable con- 
troversy, the council, in Febiuarj, 1929, voted 
to remove W'illiam Bramwell Booth, general oi 
the Aimy, fiom office on the ground that illness 
had rendered liim unfit for service lie died 
June 17, 1929, and Commissioner Edward J. 
Higgins, chief of the staff, was elected his suc- 
cesbor. Other impoitant ev'ents were the cere- 
mony at the cornel stone laying of the proposed 
International Tiaiiiing College in Denmark Hall, 
South London, in 1928, and the unveiling of 
the Mile End Memorial to XVilliam Booth in 
the same year. The activities of the Salvation 
Aimy were extended to Dutch Guiana in 1928, 
bringing the nunilier of countries and colonies 
in which the Aimy was active to 80. 

SALZBURG, zaltsffmriv. A province of the 
Kcpublic of Aubtiia. Its aiea in 1910 and 
1923 was 2761 9 square miles. Its population 
111 1910 was 214,737, in 1923, 223,023. See 
Austrian Kepujilic. 

SAMOA. See Pacific Ocean Islands. 

SAMOA, American. American Samoa with 
a gross area of 75 square miles, comprises the 
island of Tutuila and seveial other siiiull islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. The jiopulation in 1920 
was 8085, compared with 7251 111 1912 and 7370 
in 1910. The people aie almost entirely Samo- 
ans. In 1920 these included 3100 males and 3019 
females 

Products. The soil of American Samoa is 
rich and well-adapted to the glowing of fiiiits, 
which include the orange, lemon, lime, cition, 
mango, alligator pear, pineapple, banana, and 
other native fruits. The vegetables giown in- 
clude the bread fiuit, taro, and yam. Sugai 
cane is grown to some extent, especially for the 
leavH*s which are used for thatch on the native 
houses. Coffee also has been growm in small 
quantities with success and tobacco is grown 
by the natives for native consumjition. The 
most important product of the soil, however, 
IS the coconut, which is used as food for the 
natives, while the water of the gieen nuts is 
used for drink. Copra, the dried kernel of the 
ripe coconut, forms the chief article of commerce, 
and is the only export from American Samoa 
It is shipped to foreign countries wheie oil 
is expiessed from it. This oil is in great de- 
mand in tlie manufacture of coconut butters of 
various kinds, soaps, oil for salads, and for 
other purposes. The annual output of copra 
18 about 1300 tons. 

Industries. There are practically no indus- 
tries in the islands. Copra is dried by spread- 
ing it in the sun. Native women manufacture 
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floor mats and sleeping mats from the leaves 
of the pandanu, but these are not often for sale. 
Wai clubs, fans, baskets, hats, and necklaces 
of shells and beads are made to sell to tourists. 

Trade. Copra is the only considerable ex- 
port. Imports have decreased in value since 
1020, and totaled $147,577 in 1927, of which 
$05,086 came from the United States. Exports 
of merchandise to the Ignited States in 1927 
totaled $40,852 in value This was a decline 
from $102,805 in 1024 when total exports were 
$150,250 In 1025 the total exports amounted 
to $150,333, the largest since 1017 \^hen they 
were $108,490. 

Pinance. American Samoa has no public 
debt. The bank is conducted under the super- 
vision of the olHcials The customs revenues 
are used for the upkeep of roads, schools, and 
general island government expenses The navy 
tax fund is cliieOy used for the jiay of native 
ollicials. 

Transportation. A monthly schedule is 
maintained between San Eiancisco, Honolulu, 
Pagopago, and Sydney, by the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Com])any Over 50 miles of roads have 
been constructed since American occu])ation 

Education. The foundation of the school 
system of American Samoa is the parish school 
conducted by the native pastors of the various 
denominations. Theic is no goveinmcnt super- 
vision except that by law all children between 
the ages of 6 and 13 are reijuired to attend 
school regulaily Schools are maintained by 
Homan Catholics, Wesleyans, Mormons, and by 
the Lomlon Missionai.v Society Since 1904, the 
]\Taiist IJiotheis have conducted a special dis- 
tiict school at IjCMine Pnor to 1921, theie was 
but one school which could actually be called 
a government or public school In January of 
that >ear, (Jovernoi Evans instituted ])lans for 
a wid(‘spiead development and expansion of the 
])u])Iic-8chool system thioughout Samoa A 
Hoard of ICducation was appointed and as a 
result, Tiituila v\aH divided into 13 school dis- 
tiicts and the ^lanua district into two, for the 
])Ui 1)086 of establishing a graded school in each 
of these districts. By 1928, 19 such graded 
schools had been established. The avciagc at- 
tendance 111 the various schools is about 2500. 

Health and Sanitation. As a result of san- 
itaiy supervision, education, and free medical 
tioatment, the natives of Aiiiencan Samoa have 
inc'i eased in numbers 41 jier cent under the 
American occupation, fiom 1900 to 1920 Tlie 
])re\ ailing diseases aie hooky 01 m, iiifluenya, and 
tllaiiasis. At vaiious times, theie have been ser- 
ious epidemics of measles Mahiiia, choleia, and 
smallpox are unknown in Samoa The (lovein- 
ment maintains dis])en8aiics and a sanitation in- 
spector makes ])ublic inspection of all villages. 
As a lesult, health conditions in the island liave 
lemainod good. 

SAMUEL, Harold (1879- ). A Biitish 

pianist, born in London He studied under 
Hannreuther and Stanford at the Royal College 
of Music. While the universality of his taste 
and his exti aordinary art were immediately rec- 
ognized by connoisseurs, it was not until 1921, 
when he gave in London a Baeh week, playing 
the major woiks on six successive days, that 
he brought the general public to his feet \\ith 
this same Baeh programme, he created a sen- 
sation at his American dehut (New York, Jan. 
18-23, 1926). Since then, he has been an animal 
visitor in the United States. 


SAM'UEL, Rt. Hon. Sir HEaftBERT (Louis) 
(1870— ^ ). An English public official (see 

VoL. XX). He was Cliancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and Postmaster-General, both for the 
second time in 1915-16. He was Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs (1916), chairman of 
the House of Commons' Committee on National 
Expenditure (1917-18), and president of the 
Royal Statistical Society (1918-19). In 1919 
he was Biitish Commissioner to Belgium and 
in the next year became High Coinmissioncr of 
Palestine (1920-25), where the handling of a 
delicate situation caused by the fieice clashing 
of mutually hostile nationalities called forth 
all his ability 111 diplomacy and fair dealing. 
He was chan man of tlie Royal Commission on 
the Coal Mining Industiy (1925-26), which at- 
tempted to find a solution that would avert a 
the coal strike of 1926 Since 1927 h(? has been 
ehaiinian of the Liberal Party. He was re- 
turned to the House of Commons in 1929. 
In 1917 be published The War and Liberty, 

SANT ANTONIO. The largest city of Texas. 
The po])ulatioii incieasod fioin 96,614 in 1910 
to 161,379 in 1920 and to 218,100 in 1928, by 
estimate of the U. S Bureau of the Census. The 
1028 eity-plaimiiig pioject was undertaken to de- 
termine the pieseiit and prospective needs of the 
city and to make a definite city plan for its fu- 
tuie guidaiie(‘. Since the discovery of oil in 1915, 
San Antonio has become the centre of a large 
oil-pi oducing territory The first field was dis- 
covered at Sonieiset, 18 miles south of the city, 
large fields vveie subsequently discoveied at 
Luling, ^Mirando, and Calliham. In 1923 a bond 
issue of $4,150,000 was voted for public improve- 
ments, including $2,800,000 for a Hood -protection 
progranuiie and an additional $200,000 to be 
added to the $500,000 previously voted for a 
municipal auditorium. This auditorium, which 
was completed 111 1028, in its baroque Spanish 
tieatment is architecturally one of the outstand- 
ing features of the city. In the same year, there 
was eoin])letcd the gioup of buildings erected by 
the Sniitli Propel ties Coiporution at a total cost 
of $7,500,000, these included the Plaza Hotel and 
the Sinith-\ ouiig Tower, an office building 35 
stories in height Seven junioi -high-sehool cen- 
tres have been completed sinec 1020 at a cost of 
$1,500,000. In 1927, 6363 persons were employed 
in 335 industrial establishments in San Antonio 
and received $6,385,000 111 wages; the value of 
jiioduets manufactured was $45,165,000. In 1929 
the city spent $2,455,000 on stieet maintenance 
and widening Huildiiig permits increased in 
value from $2,619,060 in 1919 to $16,467,066 in 
1928. The assessed valuation of property 111 
1927 was $203,899,000; the net debt was $23,- 
385,000. Bank clearings in 1928 amounted to 
$870,751,991. The U. S Army has concentrated 
at San Antonio its large avuation fields; Kelly, 
Brooks, and Duncan fields have a combined area 
of 2634 acres and cost $3,643,125. In 1929 Ran- 
dolph Field, foi the tiaiiiiiig of aimy air candi- 
dates, v\as nndei eonstiuction at a cost of 
approximately $15,000,000. The Southern Air 
Transport Company has established, adjacent to 
the municipal aiijiort, a laige training school at 
which all aviators, receiving preliminary train- 
ing at the other 25 fields owned by this company, 
receive then final insti notion. 

SANDBURG, Carl (1878- ). An Amer- 

ican ])oct and editor, born at Galesburg, Ilk, 
and educated at l^nnbard College of that city. 
He seived as a piivate 111 the Wai with Spam 
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in 1898, was secretary to the Mayor of Milwau* 
kee, Wis., from 1910 to 1912, and in 1913 went 
to Chicago, where he became associate editor 
of the magazine, Syaiem. He did newspaper 
writing for a while, received the Levinson Prize 
from the Poetry Magazine in 1914, and had a 
half share in the prize of the Poetry Society 
of America in 1919 and 1021. One of the first 
to follow Masters in the use of free verse, Sand- 
burg soon came to bo recognized as the leader 
of the Western ])oet8. TIis verse was harsh and 
unrythmic; his themes tended to be bnital and 
sliowed too great a fondness for the so-called 
primitive character of American civilization. 
But there was also beauty in his poctrj^ and a 
sensitiveness which even his realistic preoccu- 
pations could not obliterate. Ilis writings in- 
clude: Chicago Poems (1915), (lorn JIuskers 
(1918) ; The Chtcago Race Riots (1919) ; Smoke 
and Steel (1920); Slabs of the Sunhurtit West 
(1922); Rootahaga Stories (1922); Rootahaga 
Pigeons (1023); Selected Poems (1920); A6ra- 
ham Lincoln — the Prairie Years (2 vols , 1926) ; 
The Ameru'an Sonqhag, a collection of folk 
songs and ballads (1927); and dood Morning, 
America, poems (1928) 

SANDEKSON, Julia (Mils B. Barnette) 
(1884- ). All Ameiican acticss and singer, 

boin at Springfield, Mass She made her di^but 
with the Forepaugh Stock Company in Phila- 
delphia and in lt)02 came to New York City, 
where she first’ appeared at the Casino in Wm- 
Rome Winnie and later as Mrs Pineapple in A Chi- 
nese TJonegmoon and in other popular rOles After 
playing in The Honorable Phil in London, she 
returned to the Tlnitcd States and was in vari- 
ous musical comedies 

SANDEE, Titterry (1890- ) The 

pseudonym of Charles Moulic'*, a French writer 
who was born at Bayonne and educated at 
the College d’ Arras and the lycee of Lille He 
received an excellent literary training as secre- 
tary for Binet-Valmer, Pierre Louys, and (Gilbert 
de Voisins. His first attempts at writing were 
translations from the Greek and Latin He was 
also a poet, his pre-war volumes being Les 
Mignardiscs and En Sourdine, During the 
W^orld War, in which he w’as in the artillery, 
he wrote Fleurs du desert, and many other 
poems, including a series, Sur le grand p6rd des 
eif/‘S. Then he turned to piose and in 1924 
received the Prix Goncourt for Le Purgatoire, 
hia experieiicea as a prisoner in Germany, and 
Le Chl'vrefcuille, a w'ar story IIis other works 
include Moiissehne (1924); J/histoire mcrveil- 
leusc de Robeit le Diable (1925), Panouille 
(1926), and Les yeux ftTmvs (1928) 

SANFOKB, Edward Tfkry ( 1 865 ) An 

American jiiiist Boin at Knoxville, Tenii , he 
studied at the Univeisity of Tennessee and at 
Harvaid (AB, 1885; LL.B , 18vS9), was admit- 
ted to the bar and served as Assistant Attorney 
Geneial of the Hnited States (1907-08) and as 
United States distiict judge for the eastern and 
middle districts of Tennessee (1908—23) Since 
1923 he has been Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Couit. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The second city in size 
in California, The population increased from 
416,912 in 1910 to 506,676 in 1920 and to 585,300 
in 1928, by estimate of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. An important pait of the city’s devel- 
opment since 1914 has been the creation of the 
Civic Centre. The original buildings, fronting 
the five-acre plaza, were: the City Hall, a four- 


story building erected at a cost of $3,500,000 ; thfi 
Public Library, built in Italian Kenaissance 
style and costing $1,153,000, the State of Cali- 
fornia Building, erected at a cost of $1,350,000 to 
house State courts and other offices; and the 
Municipal Auditorium, erected for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in 1916, com- 
memorating the opening of the Panama Canal, at 
a cost of $1,086,000. In 1929 a war-memorial 
group of two buildings was under construction. 
One building was to house a war-relics museum, 
the other was to serve as a concert hall. Among 
the important commercial structures erected re- 
cently were the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the 
Telephone, the Russ, and the Stock Exchange 
buildings After careful study and mapping 
under the direction of the city engineer, the City 
Planning Commission completed and secured the 
adoption in 1921 of an ordinance dividing the 
city into SIX use zones The 150th anniversary 
of the city’s founding by Spanish settlers was 
eelebrated in October, 1926 

Between 1923 and 1929. the construction of 
three important bridges was undertaken. The 
(’arquinez Straits Budge, spanning the upper 
reach of San Francisco Bay between Vallejo and 
Valcona, was opened to tiaffic 111 May, 1927. It 
consists of two 1100-ft. spans, and its design, of 
the cantilever type, provides for earthquake re- 
sistance The Dumbarton Ilighi^ay Bridge, con- 
structed across the lower end of San f'rancisco 
Bay in 1926, is one of the laigest toll bridges 
in the West. The San Francisco Bay toll bridge 
between Little Coyote Point and Mt Eden is 
7.1 miles long fiom shore line to shore line and 
was completed 111 1929 at a cost of $7,500,000 
In 1925 a vehicular tunnel was eonsti iicted at 
the Market Street Feiry Terminal at a cost of 
approximately $350,000. Its total length was 
986 feet. Half of the expense was met by the 
Haibor Commission; the Market Stieet Rail- 
way Company and the Municipal Railways each 
contributed one-cighth of the cost and the citv the 
remainder. Since 1910 the city has been devel- 
oping the Hoteh Hetehy Water Supply System 
fiom the Tuolumne River, 168 miles away. By 
1929 the O’Shaiighnessy Dam in Yosemite Park 
and tlie adquednet to the Moccasin power plant 
had been completed and the plant itself was yield- 
ing some $2,000,000 levenue yearly m power 
sales. In 1928 a bond issue of $65,000,000, was 
voted to provide for the jiurcliase of the distribu- 
tion system of the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany and the completion of the last link of the 
aqueduct, the 45 miles of steel pipes across the 
San .loacjuin Valley. Sec Water Bt’PPLY. 

The Ilaibor of San Fianeiseo, which extends 
from the confluence of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin iiveis at the northeast end of the bay 
to a point in Santa Clara County at the south, 
( overs an area of 450 square miles. There are 43 
docks and piers operated by the California State 
Harbor Commission and interconnected by a belt- 
line railroad. These docks and piers afToid more 
than 18 miles of berthing space .with 108 square 
miles of cargo area. In 1 929 two new piers, each 
costing more than $2,000,000, were constructed. 
San Francisco ranks second only to New York 
in total amount of water-borne eonimerce, iii 
1927 this commerce amounted to 24,281,188 long 
tons. In 1928, 7555 vessels of 18,100,440 regis- 
tered tons arrived at the port, and 7705 vessels 
of 17,895,006 registered tons departed. Exports 
in 1928 were valued at $201,440,402 and imports 
at $198,301,326. More than 75 steamship com- 
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panieR operate vessels regularly in and out of 
the port of San Francisco. The municipal air- 
port at Mills Field was opened in May, 1927. In 
1928 there were 355 16 miles of street railway in 
San Francisco under the operation of three com- 
panies. The construction of the Twin Peaks 
Tunnel, 2^ miles long, 25 feet wide, and costing 
$4,750,000, completed in 1917, made possible the 
development of a large new residential section. 
Two bond issues, passed in 1928, made available 
$10,780,000 for the construction of nine boule- 
vards, seven of which were designed to improve 
tiaflic conditions on routes leading to the San 
Francisco-San Mateo county line. In 1928 San 
Francisco had 70 parks and playgrounds The 
Fleishhacker Play field, fronting on the Pacific 
Ocean, contained one of the largest outdoor swim- 
ming pools in the world. 

The school system of San Francisco was 
thoioughly revised in 1922, following for the most 
j>art the recommendations incorporated in a re- 
port of a survey of the schools made by tlie U. S. 
Jlureau of Education at the request of the city 
Petween 1920 and 1928, $5,000,000 was expended 
in purchasing sites, $17,000,000 on buildings and 
equipment, and $2,000,000 on maintenance and 
repairs. During tins pciiod, three now high- 
scliool buildings, each costing approximately 
$1,500,000, four largo junior-high-school build- 
ings, and 29 elementary-school huildings weie 
erected. In 1929 thcie wcie 87 elementary 
schools, 9 junior high scliools, 8 high schools, 4 
evening high schools, 5 evening elementary 
schools, 1 part-time school, and 1 ungraded school. 
The total enrollment in 1928 was 102,173. 

The industries of San Francisco aie diversified, 
the Ih 8. Census of Manufactuies reiiorting 181 
differ ent classifications. In 1927, according to 
the San Francisco Chamber of C'onimerce, 42,078 
persons were employed by 2086 industrial estab- 
lishments and received $(il, 108,1 8.7 in wages; the 
value of products mannfacturod was $437,925,- 
582. In 1926 San Francisco had 21,006 retail 
establishments, whose annual sales amounted to 
$442,173,000, and 3980 wdiolcsalc establishments, 
whose annual sales ainoniited to $1,430,882,600 
The clearings of the San Francisco banks in 1928 
amounted to $11,491,219,374; the city is also 
the home of the Fcdeial Reserve Bank of the 
twelfth district. In 1928, 80.76 building pci mils 
lepiesenting a value of $37,766,731 were issued. 
The assessed valuation of leal and peisonal prop- 
city 111 1028 was $1,055,867,698, the bonded debt 
was .$94,538,600. 

SANGEB, Margaret H. (Mrs. J. Noah H 
Slee) (1883“ ). An American birth control 

advocate She was active in birth control pro- 
paganda after 1914. Frequently arrested, she 
served a 30-day sentence in 1910. Mrs. 8aiiger 
was editor of the Woma'n Rebel, which gave way 
in 1917 to the Birth Control Review. The lat- 
ter publication was the oigan ol the American 
Birth Control League in whicli were grouped 
piomiiient club women and social workers inter- 
ested in tlie population question. Mrs. Sanger, 
as president of tlie league, directed an inter- 
national propaganda for breaking down the 
taboos on birtli-control information She lec- 
tured ill various parts of tlie United States and 
ill Japan, and called to her support English 
publicists like Harold Cox, editor of the Edm- 
hurgh Review, and Havelock Ellis. She or- 
ganized the first World Population Conference, 
held at Geneva in 1927. Besides writing nu- 
merous pamphlets, Mrs. Sanger was the author 


of the following books : What Every Girl Should 
Know (1914); What Every Mother Should 
Know (1916); The Vase for Birth Control 
(1917); Woman, Immorality, and Birth Con- 
trol; Woma^ and the New Race, with a preface 
by Havelock Ellis (1920); The Pivot of Civili- 
zation (1922); The New Motherhood, with in- 
troductions by Harold Cox and Havelock Ellis 
(1922) ; Happiness in Marriage (1927) ; Mother- 
hood in Bondage (1928). See Birth Controi^ 

SANGSTEB, Margaret Euzabeti* (Mrs. 
Carroll M. Sheridan) (1894- ) An Amer- 

ican author, born in Brooklyn, N. Y. She be- 
came associate editor of the Christian Herald 
in 1913 and m 1918 she visited Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France as correspondent for that 
periodical Her poems and stones include: 
Friends o’ Mine (1913); Real People and 
Dreams (1914); Cross Roads (1919); The Is- 
land of Faith (1921); Your Book and Mine 
(1923); Five Thousand a Year (1924); The 
kill of Ambition (1925) 

SANKEY, Rt Hon. Sir John (1866- ). 

An English juiist and public official, who was 
educated at Lancing College and Jesus College, 
Oxford He was called to the Bar, Middle 
Temple, in 1892, and served as chancellor of the 
Diocese of Llandatf (1909-14); judge of the 
King’s Bench Division (1914-28); Lord Justice 
of Appeal (1928-29), and as Lord High Chan- 
cellor in tlie Labor C)abmt*t formed in 1929 He 
was chairman of the Coal Industry Commission 
(1919) and its report recommending nationaliza- 
tion of British coal mines was designated as the 
Sankey Report Knighted in 1017, he became 
a member of the Pnvv Council in 1928. 

SANKEY COMMISSION. See Great Brit- 
ain. History 

SAN MABINO, ma-re'nO. A republic of Eu- 
rope located in the peninsula of Italy. Area, 
38 square miles, population, 13,013, in Decem- 
ber, 1928, as compared with 10,489 in 1910. 
Revenues and expenditures for 1926-27 balanced 
at 4,145,179 liie and for 1927-28 at 4,053,072 
lire. Tlieie is no public debt. The tieaty of 
friendship with Italy was renewed in 1914 and 
1920. Representatives of San Marino are to 
he* found at London, Pans, Rome, and Barce- 
lona The chief exports are wine, cattle, and 
building stone 

SAN BEMO CONEEBENCE. See Peace 
Conference and Treaties, Reparations. 

SANTAYANA, 8iiii’tA,-ya'na, George (1863- 
). An American philosopher of Spanish 
extraction (see Voi. XX) He resigned from 
the faculty of Harvard University 111 1912, and 
lived thereafter in England and on the conti- 
nent. He collaborated in 1920 w'lth a group 
of other American philosophers in the publica- 
tion of the Essays on Critical Realism Here, 
the attempt is made to save philosophy from 
meiitalisiii and skepticism through the levival 
of the classic distinction of essence and exis- 
tence, both notions conceived as independent 
of the knowing subject. In his sulisequent de- 
velopment, Santayana seemed to move away 
even from such critical realism. His Scepticism 
and Animal Faith (1923) and his “Pieface to 
a System of Philosophy” {Yale Review, 1924) 
show him replacing the immutable and eternal 
Platonic essences with relativistic knowledge, 
postulated by human faith and according to 
human needs. 

His other works since 1914 include Egotism 
in German Philosophy (1916); Character and 
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Opinion in the United States (1920); a col- 
lection of Soliloquies in England (1922); Dta^ 
logues in Limho (1925); Winds of Doctrine 
(1920); Platonism and the Spiritual Life 
(1927); and The Realm of Essence (1928). In 
1923 he published his selected and revised 
Poems. 

SANTO DOMINGO, san'tA dfi-mln'gd, (Do- 
minican Republic). A West Indian state oc- 
cupying the eastern part of the island of Haiti. 
The area is estimated at 19,332 square miles. 
The population in 1928 was 1,022,485, by the 
census of 1921, it was put at 897,405. The city 
of Santo Domingo, the capital, had 30,957 in- 
habitants Agiicultiire and cattle-raising are 
the chief interests of the population. Sugar 
estates are to be found in the southeiii part of 
the countiy; tobacco, cacao, and coffee are 
grown in the other sections Sugar production 
in 1927-28 totaled 412,380 short tons The 
cacao yield in 1927 was 20,000,000 kilos. There 
is a great variety of minerals, the chief being 
gold and silver, but few are woiked In 1913 
the total trade was valued at $19,741,000; in 
1920 it leached the high figure of $105,257,117. 
In the succeeding veais, it declim'd, falling to 
$45,199,375 m 1921 and $29,548,852 in 1922, 
but rose again to $58,902,000 in 1927 Trade 
in 1928 totaled $55,542,408, of which $20,787,- 
940 re])reaented ini ports and $28,754,528, e\])oits 
Tlie year 1921 was the only one in the period 
to show an adverse trade balance for the Re- 
public The preponderating share of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade fell to the United States. 
Exports from Santo Domingo to the United 
States for 1920, 1921, and 1928 were lespectively 
87 per cent, 77 per cent, and 22 0 per cent of 
the total The last figure was occasioned by 
the small purchases of Dominican sugar be- 
cause of the taiiff and prevailing low prices. 
In 1921 and 1928, American imjiorts into Santo 
Domingo totaled 84 and 61 12 per cent of tho 
whole Sugar and cacao are the leading ex- 
ports There were in 1929 about 149 miles 
of railway of which 02 miles belong to the (Gov- 
ernment Revenues and expenditures for 1913- 
14 were $5,035,250 and $4,890,21 (i, for 1928, 
$12,505,400 and $12,172,829 The bonded debt 
of the country, on Dec 31, 1928, stood at $19,- 
820,000 Defense is 111 the hands of a native 
constabulary of 3000 officers and men. The 
American military occupation inauguiated in 
1916 was terminated in 1924 upon the adoption 
of a new constitution and the inauguration of 
President Vasquez 

History. The much-needed internal peace 
which wus to result from the Amei ic.in-Domm- 
ican fiscal treaty of 1907 came to a ]>reniature 
end with the assassination of President Ramon 
Caceres in 1911. Thereafter each year saw a 
new revolution and a new president President 
Bordas, who had been elected in Apiil, 1913, en- 
countered a stiong rebellion in the spring of 1914 
When the situation had become a hopeless tangle 
in the late summer, matters were straightened 
out with the assistance of an American commis- 
sion which had been sent to Santo Domingo for 
this special purjiose. Bordas was induced to re- 
sign and Dr Ramon Baez, the son of a former 
president, was elected provisional president on 
Aug 27, 1914. In October of the same year ex- 
President Juan Isidro Jiminez w^as chosen consti- 
tutional president. A new revolution broke out 
under (General Arias, a chronic revolution st of 
Monte Christi, early in 1916. When Aras seemed 


on the point of seizing the government, the 
United States, which by this time had grown 
thoroughly impatient with the interminable civil 
disorders and their attendant destruction of life 
and propel ty and harm to American and other 
foreign interests and had become alarmed by the 
danger of international complications, landed 
marines and took contiol in Santo Domigo. 

President Jiminez, who had approved Ameri- 
can intervention but had become dismayed at the 
turn of affairs, resigned on May 6, 1916, and left 
the country, while General Arias was summarily 
ousted by the American commander. The com- 
plete pacification of the interior by the American 
forces was rapid and without serious opposition 
fiom the native population. On July 25, the 
Dominican Congress chose as temporary presi- 
dent Dr. Francisco Ilerniquez Carvajal, a man of 
outstanding ability and character In view of 
the failure of the 1907 treaty to ensure peace and 
the security of property, the United States de- 
cided to exact guarantees against the recurrence 
of disordeiH in the future and hence made its 
recognition of Henriquez contingent on the con- 
clusion of a new American-Dominican treaty 
modeled after the treaty signed between Haiti 
and the Ignited States in 1915 The principal 
features of the new treaty weie to be provisions 
for the collection of customs under Ameiican 
supervision, the appointment of an American fi- 
nancial adviser, and the installation of a constab- 
ulary foice ofiiccred by Amei leans. On the re- 
fusal of President Ilenriqucz to accede to this 
lequest, on the ground that the pioposed treaty 
constituted a llagrant infiingement of the sov- 
eieignty of the Dominican Re]>ublic, the Ameii- 
can authorities pioceeded to coinjiel compliance 
by withholding all Dominican revenues trom the 
gWeriiment. This brought about complete pa- 
lalysis of the whole governmental machinery. 
When it became appaient that President lleiiri- 
quez intended to stand foi reelect ion at the cx- 
piiation of his temporal y teim, wuth good ])ros- 
pccts of success, the existing deadlock thieatened 
to continue foi an indefinite period To end an 
iinpoHsiblc situation the American commandei is- 
sued a proclamation declaring the Dominican Re- 
public under the military administration of the 
United States. Immediately thereupon the mili- 
tary goveimncnt took full possession of the 
country, and w hat little opposition there was met 
with lapid suppression. 

During tho A.nerican occupation, Santo Do- 
mingo enjoved a wholesome quiet after the many 
years of inteinal disturbances, and a notable im- 
provement was made in social and economic con- 
ditions. Most important among the many re- 
forms were the construction of many miles of 
good roads, the enactment of new tax and revenue 
laws, the settlement of claims outstanding 
against the Dominican government, the creation 
Df an efficientr police foice, the building of new 
schools, and the enfoi cement of strict sanitary 
regulations. Notwithstanding these obvious bene- 
fits, the Dominican people maintained their pas- 
sive resistance and the spirit of resentment which 
they had manifested when they rallied around 
President Henriquez in 1916 The practical ex- 
clusion of the Dominicans from participation in 
the government, the overbearing conduct of many 
of the American military officers, the arbitrari- 
ness of the piovost courts, alleged acts of cruelty 
and brutalty on the part of American soldiers, 
all served to fan a spirit of violent resentment 
and opposition against the occupation. Off and 
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on, loud protests were voiced by the Dominicans 
against American intervention and the very con- 
siderable loan which they were pressed to float. 

Evacuation of the Dominican Republic by the 
American forces was foreshadowed by the procla- 
mation issued by the military government on 
Dec. 28, 1920, stating that “the time has arrived 
when it (the military government) may, with a 
due sense of its responsibility to the people of the 
Dominican Republic, inaugurate the simple pro- 
cess of its rapid withdrawal from the responsi- 
bilities assumed in connection with Dominican 
affairs.” At the same time it was announced 
that a commission of representative Dominicans 
with a technical adviser would be appointed to 
prepare the constitutional amendments and to 
revise 'the laws of the Republic and that these 
laws, after appioval by the military government, 
would be submitted to a constituent assembly 
and to the national congress. On June 14 a sim- 
ilar proclamation was issued, outlining the con- 
ditions under which the withdrawal would be 
made After a long delay due to the refusal of 
the Dominicans to accept the Amercaii conditions, 
an American-Dominican accord was signed on 
June 30, 1022, which, aside finm the establish- 
ment of a pro\isional goveinment, stipulated 
that a treaty should be concluded between the 
United States and the new Dominicon govern- 
ment, wheieby the lattei should recognize the 
validity of all acts of the American military gov- 
eiiiment during the occupation, of the bond issues 
of 1918 and 1922, and of the convention of 1907, 
the latter to reinain in effect foi the time during 
which the 1918 and 1922 bond issues remained 
unpaid. Pending the establishment of a per- 
manent government, Juan Rautista Vicini Bur- 
gos assumed office as provisional piesulent on 
Oct 21, 1922 Subsequently Gen. Tlorafio Vas- 
quez, who was perhaps the outstanding figure in 
Dominican political life, was elected president, in 
accordance with a m'w constitution adopted June 
13, 1924 On Juno 20, 1924, the Dominican Con- 
gress ratified the treaty with the United States 
which jirovided for the withdiawal of the Ameri- 
can forces, and on tJuIy 12 the American troops 
ueie evneuateJ. 

On the same date General Vasquez was inaugu- 
rated. At the end of September, 1924, an agree- 
ment foi unronditional “most-favored-nation” 
tieatment with lesjicct to customs duties and 
other conimereial charges was made between the 
United States and the Dominican Republic In 
the same month the latter republic applied for 
membeiship in the League of Nations The 
United States Senate, in January, 1925, ratified 
the ti enties with Santo Domingo providing for the 
termination of the Ameiican occupation and the 
refunding of the Dominican debt of $25,000,000. 
Under the second treaty the President of 
the United States appointed a receiver of customs 
to serve until the retirement of all external re- 
funding bonds. 

Despite piotests of the opposition party, a re- 
vised constitution of the republic, proclaimed 
June 10, 1927, extended the teiins of President 
Vasquez, Vice President Velazquez, and tlie inem- 
liers of Congress from 1928 to 1930 In January, 
1929, a tieaty was signed fixing the boundary 
between the Dominican Republic and Haiti and 
on March 11 the Dominican Congress ratified an 
arbitration treaty negotiated with Haiti. At the 
invitation of President Vasquez a commission of 
American financial experts, headed by former 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes, arrived in 


Santo Domingo Apr. 2, 1929, for the purpose of 
working out a scientific budget system and 
recommending methods of improving the admin- 
istrative organization of the republic. The mis- 
sion departed April 23, leaving its report with 
President Vasquez. The report contained in 
codified form, ready for enactment, a budget law 
with provision for executive control of expendi- 
tures; an accounting law, a law regulating pro- 
jected public improvements; a modified law of 
finance, and the necessary repealing laws. Cer- 
tain changes in departmental organization were 
also recommended. The deficit at the beginning 
of 1929 was $1,031,277, which had accumulated 
since 1924 at tlie i ate of $408,000 annually. Gen- 
eral Dawes pointed out that appropiiatioiis under 
the 1929 budget would probably exceed the bud- 
get income for the year by approximately $4,127,- 
000. The total indebtedness of the republic, both 
internal and external, was placed at $22,650,000. 
The opposition party, which was at first suspi- 
cious of the purposes of the Dawes Mission, later 
announced its unqualified indorsement of the 
plan. 

Plans for the erection of a great lighthouse at 
Santo Domingo City as a memorial to Columbus 
weie carried forwaid under the sponsorship of 
the Pan American Union during the latter part 
of the period 1914-20 In September, 1928, it 
was aiiiiouiiced that 1091 architects from fifty- 
eight nations and territorial di\ isions had entered 
the competition for architectural plans 

SARAWAK. See Straits Setti.ements. 

SARGENT, Charles Sprague (1841-1927). 
An American arboriculturist (see VoL XX), 
As director of the Arnold Arboretum, Dr Sargent 
had a world-wide reputation He was regarded 
as the foremost dendrologist in America and in- 
troduced many plants to the North Tompciate 
Zone. He received medals fiom the Garden Club 
of America (1920), fiom the American Genetic 
Association (1923), and the Loder Rhodedcndion 
Cup from the British lloiticultural Society He 
eontribuied hiogiaphical notes to Epes Sargent of 
Gloucester and His Descendants (1923). 

SARGENT, John Garibaldi (1800- ). 

An American lawyer and cabinet officer, who was 
born at Ludlow, Vt , and graduated fiom Tufts 
College. Having been admitted to the Vermont 
bar, he served as Secietary of Civil and Military 
Affairs of that State (1900-02) and as Attorney 
General (1908-12). In 1925 President Coolidge 
appointed him Attorney General of tlie United 
States, and he continued in that office until 
March, 1929. 

SARGENT, John Singer (1850-1925) An 
Anglo-American artist (see VoL. XX). IIis por- 
trait of Henry James was one of the paintings 
attacked by the suffragettes in London in 1914. 
The third senes of his mural decorations in the 
Boston Public Library, finished in 1916, was 
entitled “The Theme of the Madonna.” These 
paintings were objected to by members of the 
religious denominations figuring in the allegory 
and the lenioval of some was asked He made 
several paintings of scenes on the western front 
during the World War. His large pietuie, 
“Gassed,” in the Royal Academy, attracted great 
attention. In November, 1921, his decoiations 
in the rotunda of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts were unveiled. 

SARMENT, Jean (1897- ). A French 

playwright and actor who was born at Nantes 
and educated at the lyct'‘e there. His charac- 
ters were mild romantics piesentcd with delight- 
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fully charming humor His first play, La 
Couronne de carton (1920), was crowned by the 
academy. It was followed — the dates are those 
of presentation in Paris — by Le Pecheur d^om- 
hres (1921); Le Manage d' Hamlet (1922); Je 
8 UI 8 trop grand pour wot, produced at the 
ComMic Fran^aise (1924), M addon (1925); 
Les plus beaux yeux du monde (192G); As-tu 
du cosurf (1926), and Leopold le hten atm6 
(1927). M. Sarment acted in many of these, 
as well as in other plays, and in 1917 he played 
in New York. In 1922 he published Le Coeur 
d*enfancey a volume of poems. 

SABBAIL, sa'ia'y’, Maubick (1856-1929). 
A French general (see VoL. XX). At the be- 
ginning of the World Wai, he commanded the 
6th Corps, and on Sept. 2, 1914, was appointed 
commander of the 3d Army. At Verdun, al- 
though authorized and even commanded to fall 
back, he held his army on the northwestern 
front, which helj)ed to make Joffre’s counter- 
attack at the Marne possible. In December, 
1915, he became commandcr-in-chief of all the 
Allied forces in the East, but was recalled to 
Fiance in 1917 and was put on the reserve 
list as having reached the age limit. Soon after 
the end of the War, he published an account of 
the Saloniki operations, under the title, Mon 
Commandement en Orient. In 1924 he was 
appointed High Comissioner in Sjria. He was 
recalled in October, 1925, after serious native 
outbreaks which were attributed to the severity 
of his administration. His attempt to quell 
an outbreak in Damascus by bombarding the 
Arab quarter of the city aroused a world-wide 
protest (See Syria.) He died Mar. 23, 1929, 
and was buried at state expense in the Tnva- 
lides 

SABBATJT, siVr<), At.bert (1872- ). A 

colonial administrator and public official, who 
was born in Bordeaux and studied for a ]ourna- 
listic career. He entered the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a Badical Socialist member in 1902, be- 
came Undersecretary for the Interior in 1900 and 
later for War, served as governor general of Indo- 
China (1911-14), and as Minister for Colonies 
(1920-24). Duiing 1925-26 he was the French 
plenipotentiary in Angora. In the latter year 
he was elected Senator and appointed Minister of 
Interior, a post which he filled until November, 
1928. He wrote Le gouvernement dxrect en 
France (1899) and La mtse en valcur dc colonies 
(1922). 

SARTORIUS VON WALTEBSHAUSEN, 

Auoust, Baron (1852- ). A German econ- 

omist (see VoL XX) He resigned his pro- 
fessorship at Strassburg in 1918 He published 
Der Paragraph 11 dcs Frankfurter Fnedens 
(1915); Wcltwirtschaft und Weltkrteg (1916); 
Deutschland und die Wcltwirtschaft nach dem 
Kricge (1922); Dcutschlands Wirtschaftsgesch- 
ichtc, lHlo—li)1Jf (1920) , Einfuhrung in das 
Stadium dcr VolLswtrtschaft (1923); Die Welt- 
wirtschaft und das staathch gcordnete Verkehr- 
fswesen (1926); and Wcltwirtschaft und Welt- 
anschauung ( 1 927 ) . 

SASKATCHEWAN. A Canadian province, 
with an area of 251,700 square miles, and a 
population in 1926 of 820,738, as compared with 
r57,510 m 1921, an increase of 63,228. The 1921 
figure was a gam of 265,078 or 53 8 per cent 
Dver the figures for 1911 Of the population 
in 1921, 538,552 (71 1 per cent) lived in rural 
iistricts and 218,958 in urban. In 1921 males 
aumbered 413,700 and females 343,810. The esti- 


mated population in 1929 was 866,700. There 
were considerable colonies of Germans, Austrians, 
Scandinavians, Russians, and Dutch. Popula- 
tions of the larger towns in 1026 were: Regina, 
the capital, 37,329; Moose Jaw, 19,039; Saska- 
toon, 31,234; Prince Albert, 7873. 

Industry. Because of the prairie nature of 
the country, agriculture is the leading occupa- 
tion. By 1927 the acreage devoted to wheat had 
increased to 12,079,279 acres from the 6,720,000 
acres in 1912. Saskatchewan is the leading 
wheat-producing Province. The acreage under 
oats, barley, rye, and potatoes also have doubled 
since 1912. As a result of the diversified farm- 
ing practiced and the attention given to root 
crops, etc., the live-stock industry is thriving. 
In 1920 there were 497,572 milch cows (20,624 in 
1914), 922,373 other cattle (474,436 in 1914), 

133.000 sheep (126,027 in 1914), 599,001 swine 
(454,703 in 1914). The value of agiicultiiral 
products for 1926 was $364,840,000, as follows* 
field crops, $313,318,000; daily products, $18,- 

873.000 (compare the 1910 products of $381 ,809) ; 
wool clip, $142,000; game and furs, $40,000; 
garden products, $2,452,000; poultiy and prod- 
ucts, $10,954,000. Under the spur of an enlight- 
ened self-interest, farmer organizations have ap- 
plied themselves to cooperative grazing schemes 
and cooperativ^e elevators In 1927, 929 elevators 
handled a total of 84,997,400 bushels of all 
grains. Other industries yielded : fish catch 
(1926), $444,288, coal (1927), $1,668,000. In 
1926, there were 674 industiial establishments, 
concerning themselves primarily with milling and 
building operations, capitalized at $33,943,060 
and adding to products hy mnnufactuie, $17,980,- 
062. Employees numbered 4904, salaries and 
wages paid, $6,397,545 The water-power re- 
sources wore estimated at 542,000 horse power, 
but by 1928 only 35 horse power of this had been 
utilized. 

Trade and Communications. Animal prod- 
ucts and grains are the Province’s leading ex- 
ports Exports for 1926-27 amounted to $9,- 
849,274, imports, $20,700,339 In 1927 there 
were 7358 miles of railway in operation, as com- 
pared with 5654 miles in 1914. 

Government. Revenues for 1926-27 totaled 
$13,050,217, as compared with $4,668,754 in 
1913; expenditures for 1913 and 1926-27 were 
$4,656,800 and' $12,902,217. In 1926 in the 
4721 elementary and secondary schools, 206,560 
pupils were enrolled (99,109 pupils in 1913). 
Total expenditures for education in 1913, 
$8,787,904; in 1926, $15,500,477. The provincial 
representation in the Dominion Senate is 6; 
in the House of Commons, 21. For 1925-26 
receipts from the Dominion government (sub- 
sidy and school lands) amounted to $2,835,659. 
Women received the franchise in 1916 and were 
made elegible for election to the provincial 
legislature. 

SASSOON, Siegfried (1886- ). A Brit- 

ish author and poet. During the World War, he 
served with the British foices in France and 
Palestine. He wrote The Old Huntsman (1917) ; 
Counterattack (1918) ; Collected War Poems 
(1919); Satirical Poems (1920); The Hearts 
Journey, poems (1928); and Memoirs of a Fox 
Hunting Man (1929), which won the Hawthorn- 
den Prize. 

SATELLITES. See Astronomy. 

SATIE, Erik (1865-1926). A French com- 
poser, born at Honfleur, France. Although he 
received musical instruction from the age of 
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eight, and had good teachers, he neglected his 
oj)portiinitie8. After leaving the Paris Con- 
servatory, where he was regarded as hopeless, 
he play^ in various cabarets in Montmartre 
until about 1890. He then met Josephin Pdla- 
dan, a writer and leader of a mystic cult, the 
Salon de la Rose-Croix, which he joined in 1892. 
The next two years he spent writing incidental 
music for the plays of P^ladan and other mem- 
bers of the salon, and thus began to realize 
the inadequacy of his technical equipment. lie 
entered the Schola Can tor um, and nothing was 
heard of him until 1911, when Ravel played 
some of his piano pieces. Satie began as an 
extreme impressionist and rapidly drifted into 
Futurism. He wrote mainly for piano, his works 
being as eccentric and extravagant as their 
titles (eg., Apergucs Demgr^ahles^ En Foime de 
Poire, Pieccfi Frotdes, etc.). He also wrote the 
ballets, (Jpsud, Quadrille, Le Pilge de MMuae, 
Parade, Mcrcurc, and Reldche , two orchestral 
suites, Le Songc d'une Nuit d*Et^ and En Habit 
de Cheval ; and a marionette opera, Qenembve 
de Brabant (Paris, 1926). 

SATURN. See Physics. 

SAUD, Tbn. 8ee Ibn Saud. 

SAUERBRUCH, zou'ei -brdbk', Ferdinand 
(1875- ). A German pioneer in thoracic 

surgery through his iii\ention of the pneumatic 
operating cabinet which makes possible the 
opening of the thoracic cavity without collapse 
ot the lung Born 111 Barmen, Prussia, he was 
graduated in medicine at Leipzig and became 
an assistarit to Mikulicz at the University of 
Breslau and later professor of surgery in both 
German and Swiss uiiiveisities He first pub- 
lished the description of his cabinet in book 
form in 1011 in Tcthnik der Thoraxchirurgic 
(wiitten in collalioration with E. D. Schu- 
macher) In 1920 and 1025, he brought out a 
two-volume work, Die Chirurgtc drr Brustorgane 
winch incorporated the earlier work. Another 
subject in wdiich he has always been interested 
IS practicable artificial limbs and in 1916 ap- 
peared Die willkurliche heweghare hunstliche 
Hand. 

SAULT SAINTE MARIE, C\nals at In 
1914 the United States St. Mary’s Falls Canal 
had its facilities increased by the completion 
of a third lock, known as the Davis Lock, which 
w'RS opened to commerce on October 21. This 
lock was 1.‘150 feet in length between gates, with 
a usable length of 1300 feet, and had a width 
of 80 feet and a minimum depth of 24.5 feet over 
the sill It was a part of a new^ sejiarate canal 
on the American side with a width of 260 to 300 
feet and by its increased depth made it unneces- 
sary for the heaviest draft vessels to use the 
Canadian canal as was previously sometimes re- 
quired, for there was only about 18% feet at low 
water through the Poe or second American Lock 
The new canal was crossed by a long bascule 
bridge carrying a railway track. Another fea- 
ture of this canal was a fourth lock, of the same 
dimensions as the third This fourth or Sabin 
Lock, named for the general manager of the canal, 
L, C. Sabin, w^as completed after various delays 
due to the War and opened to tiaffic on Sept. 18, 
1919. It is operated by electricity and but 8 
minutes are required to raise or lower the 
craft in the lock a distance of 20 feet. Two 
of the largest lake freighters can be accommo- 
dated tandem on these long locks. In 1916 a 
record was made of 25,407 vessels with a reg- 
istered net tonnage of 69,824,463 passing 


through the American and Canadian canals 
w’ith a total of 91,888,219 tons of freight. This 
record can be compared with the statistics for 
1923 when 21,975 vessels passed through the 
canals with a net tonnage of 68,546,412 and 91,- 
379,058 tons of freight In 1928 the traffic 
through the canals consisted of 19,286 vessels 
with a total registered tonnage of 60,835,763, 
and freight aggregating 80,992,997 tons. 

SAUVEUR, A1.BEBT (1863- ). An Amer- 

ican metallurgist (see VoL. XX). He was 
metallurgist attached to the American Aviation 
Commission in France during 1917-19 and was 
appointed metallurgical expert to the French 
Ministry of Munitions in 1917. He became 
Gordon McKay professor of metallurgy at Har- 
vard in 1924 and the same year was one of 
the United States delegates to the Third Pan- 
American Scientific Congress at Lima, Peru, and 
Bessemer medalist of the British Iron and Steel 
Institute 

SAVINKOV, Boris (1879-1925). A Rus- 
sian political agitator, successively a Marxist, 
a Teriorist, a leader of the Social-Revolutionary 
Party, an assistant War Minister under Keien- 
sky, a member of the Kornilov revolt against 
Kerensky, and an active opponent of the Soviet 
regime. In his w^oik against the Bolsheviks, 
he secured financial aid from many countries, 
and earned on most ot his w'ork in Poland. In 
August, 1924, he went into Russia, was rec- 
ognized, ai rested, and sentenced to 10 yeais in 
prison. Under the iiseudonym of Ropshin, he 
wrote three novels* 7'hc Pale Horse (1907), 
M^hat Never Happened (1912), both translated 
into English in 1917, and Das Brhwarze Boss, 
about the 1917 revolution and its results These 
were intercepting and finished novels, both in 
material and style, the latter having been com- 
pared with that of Tolstoy. 

SAVOY, Upper See Switzerland. 

SAWYER, Roi.and Douglas (1874- ) 

An American clergyman, born at Kensington, 
N. H., and educated at Boston University Be- 
sides his ministerial duties, he conducted a cru- 
sade against profanity dining 1902-07, and or- 
ganized the Aiiti-Profanity League. He was 
also active in Socialist politics, lectured for the 
Socialist Paity, and was Socialist candidate tor 
governor of Massachusetts in 1912. He was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature on the 
Democratic ticket in 1914 and was reelected till 
1928. Tie was a delegate to the Massachusetts 
CWstitiitional Convention of 1917-19 TIis 
wiitings include The Making of a Boeialist 
(1911), Social Seieucc of Jesus (1912); Walt 
Whitman, the Prophet Poet (1913) ; *Neath 
Straying Pines (1916); Thoreau, New England 
Philosopher (1917); The (treat Teachers of 
Wisdom and I irtue (1920) ; (tal. Coolidge, Pres- 
ident (1924). 

SAXONY, suk'sMTi-I. One of the constitiu- 
ent republics of the German Reich, with 
an area of 5786 squaic miles and a population 
(census of 1925) of 4,994,281. The internal situ- 
ation in Saxony lemained comparatively calm 
during the fiist ycais of the Woild War. In 
1917, however, it assumed a disquieting aspect, 
and a strong movement tor internal reform and an 
early peace began. It accumulated force dur- 
ing the following year and brought about the 
fall of the government in October, 1918 The 
career of the succeeding government, the Heinze 
ministry, was cut short by the Novemlier revo- 
lution, in the course of which King Friedrich 
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August abdicated and a republic was proclaimed. 
During the confusion of the early revolutionary 
period, the govoi nineiit was in the hands of 
People’s Coniniissioners representing the ex- 
treme Socialists, but after the disturbances and 
upheavals of January, 1919, the reins of gov- 
einmcnt were taken over by the Majority 
Socialists. Serious Comiiiimist risings occurred 
throughout Saxony and especially in the Vogtland. 
The Rcichswehr had to lie called in several times 
in 1919 and 1920 to reestablish the authority 
of the Dresden government. At the time of 
the Kapp Putsch m 1920, the ministry, consist- 
ing, since October, 1919, of a coalition of Ma- 
jority Socialists and Democrats, was replaced 
by a coalition of the two Socialist parties. A 
new constitution was adopted on Oct. 20, 1020, 
and m accordance with its provisions elections 
for the Diet were held during the following 
month, which cut the i epresentation of the 
Majority Socialists by nearly one-half In con- 
sequence of their increased representation, the 
bourgeois groups were able to maintain a vig- 
orous parliamentary opjiosition against the So- 
cialist government. 

After a period of compaiative calm in 1921 
and 1922, “Red Saxony” came once more into 
prominence in the fall of 1923, at a time when 
the Reich was 111 a very critical situation and 
reaction and monarchism weie rampant in the 
neighboring state of Bavaria Ostensibly as a 
counter-inovemeiit against the peril of Bavarian 
Nationalism, tlie Socialisth leceived avowed Com- 
munists into the eabinet and “Proletarian Hun- 
dreds” were oiganizcd to fight reaction This 
action soon brought the Sa\on Piime Minister, 
Dr. Zeigner, into coiillict with the Reichsw^ehr 
and the Minister of National Defense for the 
Reich When the Saxon Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Bottelier, an active Coinmuiiist, called on 
the “Proletarian Hundreds” to arm, the gov- 
ernment of the Reich decided to take action 
Tlie commander of the Reichswehr in Saxony 
demanded from Dr Zeigner the dismissal of 
the Coinniunist miiiisters and the sulmiission of 
Saxon V to the authority of the Reich. Upon 
the refusal of the Saxon Premier to eomjily with 
these demands, the Reichswehr marched into 
Saxony on Oct. 22, 1923, and the whole Zeig- 
ner ministry was dismissed. The central gov- 
ernment installed thereupon a model ate So- 
cialist ministry undei the leadershij) of Herr 
Heldt He was reelected on Jan. 11, 1927. Sec 
Germany, under History 

SAYLER, Oliver Martin (1887- ). An 

American dramatic critic, liorn in Huntington, 

1 11(1 He was graduated from Obcrlin College, 
Ohio, in 1909, and during 1909-20 woiked on 
the Indianapolis News After 191/5 he was cor- 
respondent foi the Boston Eveninq Transcrtpl 
He studied the theatres of Fuiope and gave ex- 
tended lectures on Russia and on the theatre. 
He IS the author of Russia, White or Red 
(1919) ; The Russian Theatre under the Revolu- 
tion (1920); Our American Theatre (1923); 
The Russian Players in America (1923) ; Inside 
the Moscow Art Theatre (1925). He has also 
edited sevoial senes of plays. 

SAZANOV, Sergius Dmitrievitcu (1806- 
1927). A Russian statesman who was educated 
at the Alexandrovsky Lyc^e, and entered di- 
plomacy. In 1894 he was secretary to the Vati- 
can Mission, and in lOOfi Minister to the Vati- 
can, but it was in CJreat Britain, when counselor 
of the Embassy (1904-05), and acting charg<^. 


that he showed his ability in handling the 
Dogger Bank incident. In 1909 he returned to 
St. Petersburg to be under-secretary at the for- 
eign office, and in 1910 he became Foreign Min- 
ister. He was an important factor in forming 
the Entente and in the negotiations immedi- 
ately pieceding the outbreak of the World War, 
and was one of the few reactionaries in Russia 
who urged fighting the War to a finish. At 
the outbreak of the War, the Poles had been 
promised home rule, and Sazanov wished to 
make good this promise, but as the Government 
would not hear of this, he was dismissed in 
1915. Shortly before the revolution of March, 
1917, he was appointed Ambassador to London, 
but conditions made it impossible for him to go. 
During tlie efforts to reconquer Russia from 
the Bolsheviks, he was Foreign Minister to 
Kolchak and diplomatic counselor in Ekateri- 
nodar. When tliese efforts failed he spent a year 
in Prague, and then went to France. He was 
forced to live on the brink of poverty, which 
hioke his health He wrote his lemiiiiscences 
which were translated into English as Fateful 
Years, in0i)-10J(j, in 1928 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. Dan- 
ish. J6hann Sigur|6iiH8on, who died in 1919, 
held the foremost rank among twentieth-cen- 
tury Danish-Ieelandie dramatists. Hia plays, 
based on native histoiy and l(‘gend, show a strong 
love for Icelandic nature and character, both of 
saga and of coiitempoiary times. Henri Nathan- 
seii was generally considered the gieatest Danish 
diainatist of the day. One of his favorite themes 
IS the ountiast lietween Jew and Gentile. Eiiiar 
Chiistiaiisen wiites somewhat in the manner of 
Ibsen. Like Otto Beii/on, he often portrays the 
eon fl let between the old and the new. 

Among the poets, Ludvig Holstein, although 
a lyricist, usually conceals his own personality. 
His poetiy often expiesscs a love for nature, 
paiticularly sjiiing Johannes J0rgonscii was 
consideied by some the greatest living Danish 
poet A Catholic convoit, ho gives expression 
m his poetry as well as in his jnose to Ins soul 
experiences and religious sentiments L C. 
Nielsen was attemjitiiig to create a niodern na- 
tional poetry. He is the writer of a inimher of 
cantatas of great power and is the interpieter 
of the lonely, the wanderer, and the lover. In 
the poetry of Kai Hotfmann is seen a love for 
life and for everything living. Olaf Hansen’s 
is largely a poetry of reminiseenee Other poets 
of note are Sophus Clausseii and Th0ger Lar- 
sen 

Danish fiction suffered a great loss in the 
death of Jakob Kiiudsen in 1917. Johannes V. 
Jensen was one of the foremost writois of Den- 
mark. Influenced at times by Walt Whitman, 
and a strong believer in the soundness of North- 
ern life and tradition, Jensen became interested 
in a Gothic renaissance In his later works 
{Brwen, Nome-Owst, Kongens Fald), he pic- 
tures Danish life, jiarticularly from Viking 
times. Otto Rung is characterized by his clear 
and firm thinking, his original interpretation 
of human nature, his thrilling action, and his 
subtle psycliology A writer touching on so- 
cial conditions is Henrik Pontoppidan. He 
does not preach; yet his sympathies are clearly 
with the und('r class. His series, De l)0des 
Rige, beginning with Torhen og Jytte and end- 
ing with Favsvngholm, portrays different phases 
of the struggle between the people and their 
oppressors, while Mans Htmmerig shows a 
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generally peBsiniistic outlook on life. Martin 
Andersen Nex0 is another writer interested in 
social problems. Among his later works may 
he mentioned Ditte Mcnneftkchamy a series 
treating the history of a family and constructed 
on large lines, and Pelle Eroherev, the story of a 
])oor boy who grows up to be a leader of tho 
workingmen. More stiongly felt are tlie ten- 
dencies toward preaching a social gospel in the 
works of Jeppe Aakjtcr, whose Hvor der er 
gmrende Krcefter -may be interpreted as warn- 
ing the leisure class against a possible lebellion 
of the peasants. In LangkmVj Aakjaer 

tiies to portray in a single village the general 
history of Denmark. His stories usually centre 
around a character, a cause, or a view of life. 

Karl (jjcllcrup, who died in 1919, was orig- 
inally a theologian and then went over to a 
rationalistic view of life, to end up with an 
ethical-religious philosophy. In his novels, 
(T]e]lerup*s learning often seems oppressive and 
distiacts from his story His Den gyldne Gren 
depicts the conflict between heatheiidoni and 
(Christianity. Knud Hjort0 finds his stiength 
in his keen perceptions as a philologiaii and a 
psychologist. Of his later works may men- 
tioned the novels Fni Hcrta and Tveh/s, and 
the collection of short stones, Ud for *SfA nrnfen. 
Of the Teelandic immigrants writing in Danish, 
the most important is (Uinnar Giinnarsaon, who 
shows vividly the dishainiony, the gloom, and 
the ])aasion of the boul-life of the Icelander, and 
also hiH lighter mood Among his works aie 
the senes BorgnUrgien^ \ arg % T’euw, Edhr0drCt 
Hkibe paa Himlcv, and Jten nerfa^ne Retsetide 
Internationally recognized linguists aie Otto 
Jespersen (English) and KnstofFer Nyrop 
(Eornance). In the field of literary cnticism 
should be mentioned (J(‘org Braudes (died 1927), 
who in addition to Rcandlna^ian has treated 
other literatures, ancient as well as modem, 
Vilhelm Andeiseii, and \’'uldeniar Vedel 

Norwegian, (liinnar Heiberg w^as- considered 
the gieatest Norwegian dramatist of the period 
TTis at length lies in the portrayal of strong 
aentrments and feelings Aiiothei outstanding 
])layw light was Hans K. Kinck (died 1926) 
The diama also leceived eonti ibiitioiis from 
others wdioae chief work lies outside this field, 
such as Ilernian Vildenvey, Nils Kjeer (died 
1924), Vilhelm Krag, and Johan Bojer 

Norw’egian jioetiy, even when written in 
Dandsmaal, has retained many of the Danish 
charaetensties and in geiieial shows foreign 
infliienee. In spite, howevei, of its lack of a 
distinetly national character, it is very stiong. 
In the period under review, foremost among 
lyiie poets stood Olaf Bull, who exiiresses feel- 
ings for natiiie and love with exquisite tender- 
ness, and Nils Collett Vogt, who is stiongly 
subjective and whose Hjemkomst is his ripest 
and deepest poetiy. Arniilf 0verland’s verse is 
extremely personal. It expresses a feeling of 
revolt against things as they are and a gi lef 
over the nothingness of life. Dther noteil 
lyricists were Vilhelm Krag, the representative 
of neo-romantieisiii, and Knut Hamsun, whose 
main field, however, is the novel Herman 
Vildenvey, who at fiist became popular because 
of his roguish humor, shows a deep seriousness 
and strong feeling in his later works, especially 
IldorkcHtrct Among poets writing in Lands- 
man 1 were Olaf Aukrust, whose Himmelvarden 
is one of the liest poems in Laudsmaal litera- 
ture, and Kristofer Uppdal, who comes nearest 


to writing a national poetry and whose verse in 
general is free from the Danish characteristics 
noted alwve. 

Hans E. Kinck was regarded by some as the 
most important Norwegian author of the period. 
At heart a romanticist, he was yet interested 
in the world of reality and its problems. In 
the field of fiction, his Hi^cskavlen brast, a 
novel built on very broad lines and strong in 
social psychology, is an epoch-making work. 
Nils Collett Vogt, besides being a novelist, is a 
dramatist and a poet. Johan Bojer, whose Den 
store hnnger made him known lutei nationally, 
upholds idealism against materialism and gen- 
erally shows the victory of ojitimism over pes- 
simism O E. Il0lvaag attracted attention on 
lioth sides of the Atlantic by his portrayal of 
Norwegian immigrant life on the American 
frontier His best works arc / de dage, Riket 
grundlcegges^ and Pedcr Seier, all of which have 
been tiaiislated into English. Another novelist 
known outside of Norway is Knut Hamsun, 
whose Marlenfi gr0de, eviiressing the dream of 
an ideal state in nature, seems a reaction 
against the War. The best-known woman 
writer of tho period was Sigrid Undset, whose 
Krxstin LavransdeiUcr gives in thiee voliirnes 
the story from eliildhood to death of a four- 
teenth-eentniy gill Signd Undset is partieu- 
laily inteiested in the piobleuis of her own sex. 
The same is tine of Barbra Ring, author of F0r 
kuldenkomnter^ I nder se)l, H0Htrey etc., who 
treats woman’s side of mairied life and evinces 
a love foi the soil and the agioiian class 
Kristian Elster, in Ins works Landvvexen, Jlden, 
Gnldct og de gi0nne skogrr, etc., protests against 
existing conditions and tlio prevailing philoso- 
phy of life Among piominent novelists the out- 
standing are Gabriel Scott, Johan Fredrik 
Vinsnes, and Peter Egge, who is also a drama- 
tist. Of Landsmaal writers we ni.iv note Oskar 
Hraateii, who is partieulnily interested in life 
among the poorer classes, KristolFer I'fppdal, 
who even in Ins prose evinces stiongly lyric 
tendencies; and Olaf Diiun, who sliows an inti- 
mate knowledge of peasant life. 

Halv^daii Koht is a scholarly writer on his- 
torical and liteiary suhieets. Among literary 
critics of exceptional ability are CJerhaid Gran 
(died 1925), Christen Collin, and Fredrik 
Paastho 

Swedish. The Swedish drama wms not very 
strong during this period The theatre diew 
largely on foreign and earlier Swedish play- 
wrights. Among the best emit empoi ary dra- 
matists were Eiiist Didring, I’er Hallstrom, and 
Toi Hedbeig, who excelled also in other fields of 
liteiatiiie 

The gieatest living Swedish poet is Verner 
von lleidenstam. Ho is an idealist, fond of 
]K)itrayjng the eonlliet between good and evil, 
and interested in Swedish history and its heroes 
Thiough his jiootiy breathes the spirit of 
patriotism, which is, however, largely an ex- 
tension of his love for his birthplaix*. In ad- 
dition to lx?ing a poet, Heideiistam wrote several 
novels, particularly on historical subjects; these 
antedated 1914. Bertil Malmberg’s ])oetry, 
spontaneous and full of feeling, recalls the 
Gothic school and is often similar to Tegn^r’s. 
Among his works may be mentioned En blodande 
jordy Orfika. Bo Bergman’s verse is exquisite 
in foim, classical, clear and musical, and shows 
a strong lyric mood. Ragnar Jandel’s verse 
exjiresses a seriousness and an idealistic long- 
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ing and positive religions conviction. Swedish 
lyric poetry was strongly represented in Fin- 
land In this connection, four men weie out- 
standing Preeminent among these was Bertel 
Gripenlierg, a portrayer of strong feelings, hate 
as well as love. His verses are full of the spirit 
of fight. Among his later works is the collection 
Under fanan, which was written under the in- 
sjiiration of the civil war in Finland. Jacob 
Tegengren is deeply sensitive to nature, particu- 
larly to its aspects in spiing and summer. He is 
quiet and dreamy, the melancholy of his earlier 
years having given way to a more joyful tone. 
Among his latter poems may be notecl Ny vdr. 
Arvid Morne^s poetry is often in spued by a 
love for his native place, its natuie, and its 
people; but Morne is also an agitator, fighting 
now for this cause, now for that, tliis often 
gives his poetry an argumentative coloring 
lie has also shown ability in the drama and 
novel. Ujalmar Piocop^ (died 1927), the last 
of the Swedish writers in Finland to be men- 
tioned heie, had no definite philosophy of life 
His poetry is quiet and characterized by a mild 
and manly resignation 

The author who was considered by most critics 
the gieatest living writei of Swedish fiction was 
lljalmar Soderberg. The chief stiain running 
through his works is pessimism. Jlis irony and 
wit, as \\ell as ceitain featiiies of his tech'iiqiic, 
show French influence. Next in rank is Per 
Hallstrom, also a dramatist, whose woiks show 
a very strong power of imagination and keen 
psychological insight. Selma Lagtulof, who re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1909, 
is an extremely popular author, well known also 
outside of Sweden Her work is chaiaclei ized bv 
a iich imagination, a love foi her native Piovince 
of Varniland, a strong jiower of stoiytclling and 
a wholesome moral tone. Best known of her 
woiks is (Josta Berhngs saga. Some of her later 
works are Bannlyaty Afnrhacka, and the Lowen- 
skold series {De7i LowensJcoldska ringen, Char- 
lotte Lowenskoldf and Anna ^^ 1 ^>ard). K. (1 Os- 
Hiannilsson, who is also a poet, is interested in 
the problems of society, particularly 111 class 
struggles. Marika Stjeinstedt is interested in 
her own sex, especially in the strong, independent 
woman placed in contrast ivith hei weak and sub- 
missive sister. Some of her late books are /vH 
officcrshist orta ; Varldcn och sija^oiwrna, winch 
pictuTcs the attainment of peace thiough strug- 
gle, and Froken Livin. Although Sigfrid Sivvertz 
began as a disciple of Schopeiihauei , Ins later 
works have shown a moie 01 less pionounced 111 - 
Puence of Bergson. Of these may be mentioned 
])c fit ora hamcn, Eldens dtcrskni, Jonas och 
Drakcn. Mai tin Koch is a wnter with a social 
message. He shows strong sympathy for the 
lower classes, whose lives he likes to depict, as 
seen in duds tacki'a vatld and AnU ckmngar pd 
havet. In religion, he favors an eveiyday practi- 
cal faith rather than dogmatism and formalism. 
Elm Wagnei generally has a thesis in her works, 
although in her later books she leans somewhat 
to the novel of character. Among these later 
works ate Helqa Wishcck, Den namnlosa, which 
shows the influence of Strindbeig and Dosto- 
evski, and De fem parlorna. Henning Berger, 
who died in 1924, treated the emigrant to 
America in several of his stories. IIis char- 
acters usually have something of the legendary 
and, in general, his novels are permeated by a 
note of earnestness and melancholy. Tor Hed- 
berg is one of the strong writers, not only of 


fiction but also of drama, poetry, and criticism. 
Sven Lidman is interested in memories and 
traditions. Of his later works may be men- 
tioned Huset med de gamla froknama and Sdsom 
genom eld Among humorists of popular fame 
are Albeit Engstrom, whose humor and keen 
understanding of Swedish character made him 
a favorite with the people, and Hjalmar Berg- 
man, whose Markurells i Wadkoping carried 
him to the height of popularity. 

Nathan Soderblom, the archbishop of Sweden, 
contiibuted to the subjects of religion, its origin, 
development, etc Adolf Noioen, who died in 
192i), had liecome intei nationally known for his 
linguistic investigations. Literary critics of note 
are IJendiik Schuck, Karl Warburg, John Land- 
quist, Fredrik Book, and Martin Lamm. 

SOAP A FLOW. A small body of water nearly 
enclosed by the Orkney Islands; about 14 miles 
long, varying from .3 to 8 miles in width. The 
jirincipal channels leading out are through Hoy 
Sound into the Atlantic Ocean and through Holm 
Sound into the North Sea. Each is about 2 miles 
wide The best anchoiage is on the 1101 th coast 
of Hoy, but there are several others. Scapa is 
ovei 50 miles farther fiom the German coast than 
Kosyth, but the great ease of entrance and exit 
foi a huge fleet caused its use during the War as 
the opeiating base of tlie Biitish (Irand Fleet. 
It was in Scajia Flow that the surrendered Ger- 
man fleet was intei ned and where it was scuttled 
by its oflicers. See W’ar in Eiuiope, Naval Oper- 
ations 

SCABBOBOITGH, Geouoe Moore (1875- 
). An Ameiican playwright, born at Mt. 
C«arnicl, Te\ , and educated at the University 
ot Texas. From 1897 to 1905, he practiced law 
111 Texas, then became a lepoitei for the New 
York Amei'icany and was with the Department 
of Justice fiom 1909 to 1914. His first play, 
The Luic (1913), at ti acted much attention. 
Among his other jdavs aie .1/ Bag (1913); 
The Couii of Last Besort (1913); What la 
Lovcf (1914); The Heart of Wetwai (1916); 
Moonlight and Honeysuckle (1918), The Bon- 
Daughtei (1919), B1urho7inct (1920); The Mad 
Dog (1921) , Mrs. JlopFs Hu8ha7id (1921) ; The 
(hail (1922). 

SCARLET FEVER. In 1923 and 1924, 
nioie was learned of the intimate nature of this 
disease than within the previous 50 years. The 
lalMiis of independently active researchers — ^D’ick 
and Dick; Dochez, Shei man, and Blake; and 
Tiask and Lynch — which vveie published in 1923 
and 1924 in the Joxn'nul of the American Medical 
Associaivon, all point to the same conclusions. 
Scarlet fevei is due solely to a special strain of 
the hemolytic sti eptococcus, which flourishes only 
in the tissues of scarlet fever patients and pos- 
sibly ill so-called iiiiinune earners. This organ- 
ism is the cause alike of the disease and of its 
destructive complications. The disease is largely 
the result of an intoxication by the secretions 
arising from the bacterium, so that scarlet fever 
takes its place with those affections which can be 
reached by an antitoxin. Fiom analogy, it 
should be possible to recognize those predisposed 
to the disease, to immunize against it, and to 
cure patients already infected, provided the anti- 
toxin can be used seasonably. The conditions 
have been realized partly in the laboratory and in 
cxpeiimental work on volunteers. 

Scarlet fever antitoxin, the skin test for 
susceptibility to the disease, and attempts at im- 
munization have now been before the public of 
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the civilized world foi Heveral years and many 
favorable reports have been published concerning 
the specific influence of the first named on the 
temperature and fever curve of the disease in 
patients with medium and severe types of it, 
but there arc still numerous cnticisms of both 
the theory and the results in practice. Thus, 
most of the repoiters are skeptical as to the 
power of the serum over the secondary complica- 
tions of the disease, although a minority believe 
that these may often be prevented by timely in- 
jections That the henu)l\tic streptococcus is 
the essential cause of the disease is questioned in 
some quarters and this also is true of the specific 
action of the serum, for other seia jirepaied from 
other strains of streptococcus are said to have the 
same power over the disease, just as the sjiecific 
serum is said to be able to control othci stiepto- 
cocciis diseases — eiy8i])ela8, for example. In re- 
gard to the susceptibility test and immunization 
of the susceptible, this resource has for some 
leason been suspended by some of the health 
oflices 

SCHACHT, (Horace Oreeley) Hjalmar 
(1877- ). A German financier, born at Ting- 

lefl, Holstein. Aftei studying finance and ])oliti- 
cal economy he entered the banking business and 
in 1008-15 served as a directoi of the Deutsche 
Bank. Shortly aftei the German invasion of 
Belgium he was sent to Brussels wheie during 
1914-15 he BiipcrMsed the collection of the Bel- 
gian wai idemnity In 1910 he hccarae diiector 
of the Mationalhank fur Deutschland and a part- 
nei in the Dannstadter iind Nalioiialhank , in 
Novemhei, 192.0, commissioner of cu^Tenc^ for 
the Gorman Beioli , and in Doi'cmher, 1920, presi- 
dent of the Keichshank In the latter capacity 
he jiaiticipated in the deliberations of the Dawes 
Gommittoe, the launching of the Reparations 
Loan of 1921, and tlie meeting of the Reiiara- 
tions Gonnnission 111 January, DJ29, winch ap- 
jKiiiited the Committee ol F\perts, known as the 
Young Committee, to formulate a substitute tor 
the Dawes Plan lie w rote Dir ^tahihsn unq dcr 
Mnrh (1927), a discussion which w'as traiislatcxl 
into English the same year as The iSiabthzation 
of the Mark 

SCHAFER, sha-fer, Diei’KICTI (1845-1929). 
A German author and historian (see Vol XX). 
During the orld ^^al, lie w’as juesidcnt of the 
Independent Committee foi German Peace and 
afterw'aid he was leader of the German National- 
ism Union of Youth. Like most of llie hisioiiaiis 
of his country, after 1914 his wmiks dealt piinci- 
])ally with the War and the problems of Germany 
They include aSVi?i odcr Ntchlsrtn (1914) , Deu- 
tschland und Frankretch (1914); Das Dcnfsrhe 
\olk und dcr (isten (1915); i^laui und \ oik 
(1915); Deutschland und England in Scc-und 
Wcltgeltung (1915) ; Die Kultur und Jhre Auf- 
gahen (1917) , Die Vrrctntglen SItaaten als Wclt- 
macht (1917); Jinssland (1918), JVir Dcutschen 
als Volk (1918) ; Wte irurdrn unr ein 1 oik ^ IVir 
konnen %mr es hlcthcnf (1919), Ostcuropa und 
die D putsch cn (1924), Deutschland und Ausland 
(192G). Mein Lcbcn (1926). 

SCHAFER, sha'fer, Wilhelm (18G8- ). 

A German poet, essayist, and short story wnter, 
bom ill Ottiau, llessen-Nassau A member of 
the Piussiau Aeademj of Art, he has wTitten Die 
Halsbandgcschvchtc (lAlO); Karl f^tauffers Lr- 
hensgang (1912), Lehenstag ctnes Mcnschcn- 
freundcs (1915) , Die dieizchn Bucher der deuts- 
chen Secle (1922); Eblderlins Einkchr (1923); 
Winckelmanna Ende (1925); and Huldretch 


Zwingli (1927). Anekdoten, (1908), appeared 
in a new edition in 1929. 

SCHAXJFFLER, Robert Haven (1879- ). 

An American author and lecturer. He was born 
at Brunn, Austria, of American parents and was 
brought as a child to the United States. He 
studied at Nortliwestern University and Prince- 
ton (A.B , 1902), and later at the University of 
Berlin. He was for one year music editor of the 
Independent, New York, and contributed to 
ColhcFs Weekly, the Century, Outlook, Success, 
the Atlantic, and the Metropolitan Magazine. In 
1906 he was decorated by the Queen of Italy 
for winning the tennis championship of Italy 
(doubles). In the World War, he served as a 
first lieutenant with the 79th Division and was 
severely wounded in the Meiise-Argonnc offensive. 
He IS the author of Where Speech Ends (1906) ; 
Romantic (Jermany (1009); The Musical Ama- 
teur (1911); Romantic America (1913); The 
Joyful Heart (1914); FiddleFs Luck (1920); 
Selected Poems (1922); and Peter Pantheism 
(1925) 

SCHEIDEMANN, Philipp (1805- ). 

A German Socialist leader, born at Kassel. 
After attending the Burger schule and the Real- 
schulc of his native town, he learned the prin- 
ter’s tiade, and later became editor of a 
Socialist pajicr at Giessen and then of others 
at Niiiiibuig, Offenbach, and Kassel. In 1903 
he was elected to the Reichstag, representing 
Solingen, and became a leader of the Social- 
Dcinociatic I*aity He supported the Govern- 
ment in its Woild War policy. In 1918 he was 
elected vice president of the Reichstag and was 
made Secietary of State without portfolio in 
October of that year. Ills party was said to 
have been willing that the monarchical form of 
government should be continued in Germany un- 
der a regency, but the Independent Socialists 
wcie determined on a republic; and their efforts 
were so successful that they were admitted in 
equal numbers in the provisional government. 
They denounced Scheideniann for his willing- 
ness to retain the services of reactionary offi- 
cers and t loops for the suppression of Commu- 
nist disorders. When the National Constituent 
Assembly met at Weimar on Feb 6, 1919, he 
was elected Vice President of the Republic and 
president of the Reichstag After guiding the 
new Government through the troubles of the first 
half of 1919, he resigned on July 20, as he could 
not agree to the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. He took up again tlie leadership of the 
Majority Socialists in the National Assembly 
and afterward in the republican Reichstag. In 
1920 he was elected chief buigomaster in his 
native town. He wrote Der Zusammenbruch 
(1921) and Memoircn ernes Sozialdemokratcn 
(1928) 

SCHELDT RIVER CONTROVERSY. See 

Nettuerlands. 

SCHELER, sh61'6r, Max (1874-1928). A 
Geiman philosophci and sociologist, wlio was 
bom at Munich and died at Frankfort. Edu- 
cated at the UnivciBities of Munich, Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and Jena, he became a professor at 
Munich Diirng 1917-18 he was at Geneva and 
The Hague as lepresentative of the German For- 
eign Oflice In 1919 he resumed his professorial 
career at Cologne University, going to Frankfort 
in 1928. His works include Die transzcndentalc 
und die psychologische Methode (1901); Zur 
Phanomenologic der Sympathicgefuhle (1913, 2d 
ed., 1923, as Wesen und Formcn der Sympathie ) ; 
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Die OemuR dcs Krieges und der deutsche Krieg 
(1915) , Der Formahsrnus in der Ethik und die 
maienale Wcrtethik (1910); Vom Umaturg der 
Wcrtc (1915); Vom Ewigcn tm Mensrhen 
(1921); Schrtften zur Soztologie und Wclfans- 
chauungslehre (1923-'24); Zur Eoziologic des 
Wtsftens (1924); Die Wissensformer und die 
Oesellschaft (1926) ; Die Sfcllung dcs Menschen 
im Kosmoa (1928). 

SCHELLING, sh^l'llnf?, Ernest (1876- 
). An American pianiBt and composer (see 
VoL XX). During the VVoiUl Wiir, he was a 
captain with the Amciican Expeditionary 
Forces. Since 1924 he has been conductor of 
the Saturday Morning Children’s Concerts given 
by the New York Philhai nioiiic Orchestra The 
title of his vaiiations for piano and orchestra 
is Impressions from an ArfisVs Life lie added 
to Ins list of compositions 1 lohti Concerto y 
A \ ictory Bally an orchestral fantasy; Divertir 
mentOy foi jnano and stiing orcliestia, songs 

SCHEPPEGRELL, Williaai (1800- ) 

An Aineiican larMigologist and one of the 
woild’s authoiities on hay fe\er Bom in Han- 
over, Oeiniany, he was educated in the State 
College of South Carolina and aftei taking a 
medical degree settled in New Oilcans in 1890 
He began to wiite on hay fe\er 111 1909 and 
jnihlished many articles on the subject, some of 
them 111 the ITnited States go\ erinnent Bulletins 
(IJ. S. Public Health SeiM(‘e) lie w'as for some 
years president of the Hay Fever Pieventioii 
Society, and has made nuinerous additions to the 
arnia mental iuiii of liis special w^oik, notably in 
connection wuth the use of electiicity His inajoi 
writings are Electriciiy in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of the AosCy Throat and 
Ear (1898) and Hay Fever and Asthma (1922). 

SCHICK, Bela ( ^- ). A Hungarian bac- 

teriologist and pediatrist know'n for his dis- 
covery of the special reaction to diphtheiia toxin 
of children who are susceptible to the disease, 
which is now in general use throughout the 
civilized world by health odicers. He also dis- 
covered the existence of a jieculiar toxic substance 
in menstruating women tciined by him mcnotx»\in 
Schick was foimeily an assistant to the well- 
known Vienna fiediati ists, Escherich and von 
PiKpiet He has made numerous valuable con- 
tributions to ])eriodical literatiiie, but his major 
works are Ihc Ecru mkranhh city von Piiquet and 
Schick (1905), and Scharlach, Escheiicli and 
Schick (1912). 

SCHICKELE, RenU: (1883- ). A Ger- 

man writer, born 111 Obcrehiihcim, Alsace lie 
wrote the novels Der Freni de (1007) , BenJeal der 
Frauenirosti r (1914) ; and Das Erhe am Rhein 
(3 vols, P.)25, 1927, 1929), and the pla.vs Bans in 
Hrhnalenloeh (1915) , Am (ilockenturm (1919) ; 
Die neuen Kerle (1920). 

SCHICK TEST. See Diphtheria 

SCHILLER, Ferdinand Ganmno Scott 
( 1804- ). An Knglish philosopher (see Vou 

XX). He continued to seive as tutor in (’01 pus 
(’hiisti College, Oxford, until 1926 and wuis a 
fellow of that college and of the British Academy 
Ills later publications include Problems of Be- 
lief (1924); TantatuSy or the Future of Man\ 
Psychology and Logic in Psychology and the 
Sciences (1924) ; Cassandra ; or the Future of the 
British Empire (1926); and Eugenics and Poli- 
tics (1926). 

SCHINDLER, shin-dler, Kurt (1882- ). 

A German-Ainencan choral conductor, born in 
Berlin, Germany. He was trained in Berlin 


under K. Ansorge (piano), L. Bussler, and F. 
Gernheim (composition), and studied under L. 
Thuille in Munich. From 1902 to 1903, ho was 
conductor at the opera in Stuttgart, later in 
Wurzburg, and from 1905 to 1907, was assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. In 
1908, he founded in New York the MacDowcll 
Chorus, which in 1910 became the Schola Can- 
torum. This organization intioduced many im- 
|)ortant novelties. He resigned 111 1926. In 1927 
he became artistic director of the Musical Forum, 
whose conceits aim to biiiig to the attention 
of the public little known 01 neglected gems of 
folk music Schindler is considered a specialist 
on folk music, of which he published several 
collections. His original compositions consist 
of about 50 songs and a choral ballad, The 
Miracle of St. Raymond. 

SCHINZ, Albert (1870- ). An Ameri- 

can uiiiveisity jirofessor and author. He was 
born at Neiichatel, Switzerland, and studied at 
the iiniversities of Neuchatel (AB 1888 ), Beilin, 
Tubingen (PhD, 1894), and Pans Coming to 
the United States in 1897, he traveled and at- 
tended Claik Univeisity foi one yeai, taught at 
the Univeisity of Minnesota, was juofessor of 
French liteiatuie at Bryn Alavvi (1899-1913), 
held a similar chan at Smith College for 15 
years, and since 1928 has been professoi of mod- 
em French liteialuie at the l^niveisity of Penn- 
sylvania In 1928 he receiv^ed an honorary 
L TI D degree from Smith College lie is a 
Knight of the Fieiich Legion of Honor. He is 
author of Anti-Pragmatism (1909), RousseaUy 
a Forerunner of Pragmati.sm (1909); La Ques- 
tion du Contrat Social (1913) , Fieneh Literatuic 
of the Great War (1919), and Jean-Jacques 
Rou.^sraUy intei pretation noui elle (1928). 

SCHIPA, Tito (1889- ). An Italian 

operatic tenor, born at Ix'cce His oi iginal 
ambition was to become a composei, and wnth 
this object he studied composition uiidei Alceste 
(Heiunda. The extraordinary success of his debut 
as a singer, in Veicelli (1911) deeided him to 
devote Ins talent to the stage, and in a few 
yeais he liad sung at many of the important 
opera houses 111 Italy and won intei national 
reputation through appeal aiices in Pans and 
London. In 1919 he made Ins Ameneaii debut 
as the Duke in Rigotctio, with the Clneago Opera 
(k)iiipaiiy (Decemiier 4), and since then has been 
a pi line favorite. He had also made extensive 
tours of the United Stales as a conceit singer. 

SCHLAE, Johannes (1862- ). A Gei- 

man writer and joint founder of the natuialistie 
school, know'll for the spiritual quality of his 
woiks. He studied at Magdeburg, Halle, and 
Berlin, and after his collaboration with Arno 
Holz in the naturalistic sketches. Papa Hamlet 
and Ncue Gelcise, devoted himself mainly to 
theoretical and philosophical essays, particularly 
on Walt Whitman. He wiote the pliilosophical 
works: Religion und Kosmos, Die gcorrmtrischc 
Tatsarhe (1925); Deutschland (192(»), Die 
andei'C Dimension (1926) Ho is also the author 
of the novels* Das dritte Reich (1900), Auf- 
stcig (1910) ; Die Wandlung (1922) , and several 
plays. 

SCHLATTER, shlaPer, Adotf von (1852- 
). A German theologian and author (see 
VoL. XX). Tie resigned his professorship at 
Tubingen in 1922 TTis recent publications in- 
elnde Die Christliohe Ethik (1914); Die Ko- 
rinthische Theologie (1914); Die Martyrcr in 
den Anfangen der Kirche (1916); Die Beiden 
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8chwerter (1916) ; Luthers Deutung der Rbmer- 
briefe (1917) ; Die Entstehung der Beitrage zur 
Fordcrung der Chrxstlichcn Theologie (1920); 
Die (Mcschichfe des Chrxstus (1921); Erlehtea 
(1924) , 

SCHLESINGEB, Abtiiub Meieb (1888- 
). An Anioiican educator, born at Xenia, 
Ohio. He was graduated from the Ohio State 
University in 1900 and took postgraduate courses 
at Columbia. From 1911 to 1919, he was piofes- 
sor and assistant piofcssor of histoiy at Ohio 
State University; from 1919 to 1925, professor of 
history and head of the department of the State 
University of Iowa, and after 1925, piofessor 
of history at Harvard University. He was a 
memlier of many historical societies and wrote 
(with II. C. Hockett) A 8i/Ilahus of Tint ted 
States JJisiory (1915); The Colonial Merchants 
and the American Revolution^ TTGS-llld (1918) ; 
Salmon Portland Chase (1919) ; 'New Viewpoints 
in A m.erican History (1921); Political and Social 
History of I ntfed States (1925) Piofessor 
Schlesinger edited Great Charters of American- 
ism (1920), was also editor of the State of 
Iowa Studies in Social Science, and with Dixon 
Ryan Fox edited A History of American Life 
(1927- ) 

SCHLESWIG. This small duchy (area, .3.385 
square miles), wrested fiom Denmark by Prus- 
sia and Austria in the war of 1804 and annexed 
bv Prussia in 1800, was one of the stakes of 
diplomacy at the Peace (^inference of 1919 On 
Feb 21, 1919, the Danish goveinnient placed 
the question of Schleswig before the Peace Con- 
ference In the draft treaty submitted to the 
Cermans in Mav, piovision was made for the 
taking of a plebiscite in three zones, the third 
of which extended as far south as the Kider and 
the Schlei and w^ns jieopled largely by Ceimans 
whose social and cultural ties were clearly with 
the South. While the (fCimans naturally ob- 
jected to the inclusion of this southern region 
in the plebiscite area, it was the weight of the 
arguments of the Danish Radical Party that 
succeeded in eliminating the third zone from 
the final trealv Danes pointed out that the 
Cermans in tins district might 1k» favorably 
disposed to\\ard union with Denmark for eco- 
nomic reasons, vi/ , to escape hea\x war taxes 
and the share of repaiations, and that such a 
move would leave Denmaik with a new irre- 
dentism. Articles 109-14 therefore mapped out 
two plebiscite zones the noithern running 
south of Tonder but north of Flensburg, and the 
southern taking in the area about Flensburg 
Voting in the hist zone on Feb 10, 1920, gave 
a clear-cut niaionty for the Danes, 75,431 bal- 
lots being cast for Denmark and 25,329 for 
(reimany Tonder, in particular, being the cen- 
tre of a Frisian population, gave a majority for 
(roimany. Voting in the second zone took place 
on Mar 14, 1920 Flensburg (population 63,- 
000), the chief point of contention, was the 
scene of frequent clashes between the inhabitants 
and the French troops of occupation, and there 
were other disturbances. The final returns 
showed that 51,820 X’otes had been cast for 
Germany and only 12,79.3 for Denmark. Flens- 
burg went German by thiee to one In June, 
1020, the Council of Ambassadors fixed the 
boundaiy between Denmark and Germany and 
details were settled in the next month by treaty 
between the two countries. Into North Schles- 
wig (Danish Slesvig) the Danish currency was 
immediately introduced, and work was begun 


on the reconstruction of highways and railroads. 
Questions of the rehabilitation of war veterans, 
the protection of German minorities (of whom 
there were 25,000 in the piovince), and frontier 
arrangements were amicably settled by treaty 
with Geimany in 1922. Denmark assumed North 
Schleswig’s share of the German reparation debt 
and under the Peace Treaty was obliged to pay 
65,000,000 gold marks ($15,500,000) to the rep- 
aration account for the properties of the Prus- 
sian state which had passed into her control. 
Danish Slesvig has an area of 1538 square miles 
and a population (census of 1921 ) of 163,622. 
By its acquisition, Denmark’s area was inci eased 
by al>out 10 jier cent and its population by 
5 per cent See Denmabk. 

SCHLUMBERGER, Jean (1877- ). A 

French author who was one of the founders and 
direct 01 B of the Noincllc Revue Frangaise, which 
became the most important literary and critical 
monthly of Pans, lie wrote the plays On nait 
esclavCf with Tristan Beinaid (1912) ; Les Fils 
Louvetnc (1914); and La Mort dc Spartc 
(1921), both played at the Vieux Colombicr 
theatre in Pans, and J/ Amour, le Prince, et la 
V^rite, the novels, J/Inquictc paternity (1912) ; 
Un Homme heureux (1921), Le Camarade infi- 
dcle, and Le Lion devenu vxeux, also Fpigrammcs 
ronuiines, L' Enfant (jui s^arcusc', Ccsaire , Dia- 
loques avec le corps endormi; and Les \eux de 
dix-huit ans, short stones (6 ed., 1928). 

SCHMIDT, shmlt, O-rm Ernst (pseudonym, 
Otto Ernst) (1862-1920) A German author 
(see VoL XX). lie wrote novels, plays, and 
essays, oi wdiich tlie later ones include Nietzsche, 
der Falsahe Prophet (1914), Gewittcrsegen 
(1915); Semper der Mann, a novel which con- 
tinues the stoiy of his hero in Semper der dung- 
ling ; Das Gluck ist immer da (1916); August 
Guthier, a satirical novel (1917); Wer totet 
Seine Muttert (1918), Mann der Arbeit, Auf- 
gewaeht ! (1918) , Fried e-Freude (1920) , Gesanv- 
mclte Werkc (1922-2.3); IJctdcde (1923). 

SCHMITT, shinlt, Florent (1870- ). A 

French compusei , born at Blamont, France lie 
liegan his musical studies at the Conservatory 
111 Nancy, and in 1889-96 was at the Paris 
Conservatory, a pupil of Dubois, Lavignac, Faur4 
and Massenet Jn 1897 he won the second Prix 
de Rome and in 1900, the first prize From 
1906 to 1921, he lived in Pans and devoted his 
entire time to composition In 1921 he became 
director of the Ckmservatory at Lyons. In 1925 
he won the Piix Chaitiei for chamlier music. 
Although one of the foremost of impressionist 
comjKiseis, he does not sacrifice definite formal 
stiuctuie to mere atmospheie lie wrote* an 
opera, Antony et CUopatre (Pans, 1920) ; three 
ballets. La Traqedte de Salome (Paris, 1907), 
Ourvagt (unproduced), and La Petite Elfe Ferme 
V(Eil (Paris, 1922) , the symphonic poems, Lc 
Palais Hant^, SHamik (for military band), 
Combat dc Raksasas et DMurance de Sita 
(manuscript lost in the Pans flood of 1910), 
and Rexes, for orchestia, En Et{, Reflets dWl- 
lemaqne, Pupazzx, and Rapsodie Vtennmse, vo- 
cal with orchestia, S^mtramis (lyric scene). 
Psalm tfG, Chansons a Qnatres Voix, Pendant la 
Tempete, Damsc des Devadasis , a considerable 
amount of chamber music; and fine works for 
piano (solo, four hands, and two pianos) 

SCHNABEL, shna'bel, Aim n (1882- ). 

An Austrian pianist, born at Lipnik, Carinthia. 
After receiving his first instiuction from H. 
Schmitt, lie studied with Lesclietizky in Vienna 
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(1888-97). After that time, he made constant 
tours, chiefly of Austria and Grermanjr. He 
visited the United States for the first time in 
1921. In 1912, he made his home in Berlin, 
where he formed a trio, with A. Wittenberg 
(violin) and A. Hekking (’cello), and also ap- 
peared frequently as assisting artist with other 
chamber-music organizations. His joint recitals 
with Karl Flesch have for years been among 
the notable events of the Berlin musical season. 
In 1925 he was appointed professor of piano 
at the Staatshochschule fhr Miisik in Berlin. 
As an eloquent interpreter of the classic and 
romantic masters, he is unsurpassed, while as 
a composer, beginning as a mild impressionist, 
he gradually drifted toward extreme futurism. 
In his latest piano pieces, written after the 
World War, ho discards tonality, key-signatures, 
time-signatures and bar-lines. 

SCHNEEVOIGT, Georg (1872- ). A 

distinguished l^hnnish conductor, born at Wi- 
horg After graduation from the Conservatory 
at Helsingfors, he continued to study the ’cello 
with Karl Schroder in Sondershausen (1890-92) 
and J. Klengel in T.«ipzig (1894-95) During 
1892-94 he was solo ’cellist of the Helsingfors 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and made successful 
tours of Finland. Beginning with 1890, he spent 
the next four years in extended tours of Scandi- 
navia, Germany, England, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzeiland Tie began his career ns conductor 
in 1901, directing the symphony concerts at the 
Exposition in Riga In 1904 he succeeded Wein- 
gartner as conductor of the Kaim Orchestra in 
Munich, and after its dissolution in 1908, re- 
turned to Riga, where the following year he 
organized the Riga Symphony Orchestra, which 
he directed for three years. In 1912 he estab- 
lished his own symphony orchestra in Helsing- 
fors, which was amalgamated two years later 
with the Philhaimonic Orchestra, while Schnee- 
\oigt remained as conductor. During 1916-24 he 
lived in Stockholm as conductor of the Konsert- 
fOrening, and during this period he appeared 
frequently as guest conductor in almost every 
countiy of Europe During 1918-24 he also was 
the regular conductor of the summer concerts 
at Scheveningen. He made his first visit to 
the United States in 1924, when he appeared as 
guest with the Boston Sj'mphony Orchestra In 
1924-25 he was general musical director in 
Dusseldorf. In 1927 he was elected conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra in Los Angeles. 
His wife, Sigrid Sundgr^n, whom he married in 
1907, 18 a concert pianist, a pupil of the Helsing- 
fors Conscrvatoiy. 

SCHNEIDER, At.iiebt (1863-1928) An 
American bacteriologist and pharmacologist, 
horn at Gianville, 111 Having been graduated in 
medicine from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Chicago, in 1887, he settled in California 
and in 1903 began to teach bacteriology, phar- 
macognosy and therapeutics in the university 
of that State, resigning in 1919 to assume 
the professorship of pharmacognosy in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy at the University of Nebraska. 
While in California, he also took charge of the 
experimental station of the Spreckels Sugar 
Company (1906-07); was at the head of the 
department of phai macognosv of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (1909-15), and was 
microanalyst of the State Food and Drug Labora- 
tory (1015-19). From 1919 to 1921, he was 
professor of pharmacognosy at the I Ini versify of 
Nebraska, and in 1922 became dean of the school 


of pharmacy at North Pacific College, Portland, 
Oreg. His chief publications are Pharmaceutical 
Bacteriology (1912); Pharmacal Plante and 
Their Culture (1912); Microbiology and Micro- 
analysis of Foods (1920); Microanalysis of 
Powdered Vegetable Drugs (1921); Laboratory 
Pharmacology cmd Toxicology (1925). 

SCHNEIDER, Epward Christian (1874- 
) . An American physiologist born at 
Wapello, Iowa. He was educated at Tabor Col- 
lege (B.S., 1897) and at Yale (Ph.D., 1901). 
He was instructor in chemistry at Tabor (1897- 
99 ) , professor of biology and physical chemistry 
(1901-03), and professor of biology (1903-19) 
at Colorado College, and professor of biology 
(1919- ) at Wesleyan University. He was 

physiologist in the medical research laboratory 
at Mitchel Field Air Service. 

SCHNEIDER, Herman (1872- ). An 

American university president. He was born^ at 
Summit Hill, Pa., and graduated from Lehigh 
University. For three years he was engaged in 
structural iron work and later was on the engi- 
neering staff of the Oregon Shoit Line Railroad 
(1897-99). From 1899 to 1903, he was instruc- 
tor in civil engineering at Lehigh University 
Going to the University of Cincinnati in 1903 as 
assistant professor of civil engineering, he became 
full professor two years later, was dean of the 
College of Engineering from 1906 to 1919 and 
dean of the College of Engineering and Commerce 
from 1919 to 1929, when he was elected president 
of the university He originated the cooperative 
system of technical education. In the World 
\\ar, he was chief of the Industrial Service Sec- 
tion of the War Department, and member of the 
advisory board to the General Staff, U S, Army, 
on education and special training He is the au- 
thor of Education for Industrial Workers, and 
Arthur McQuaid, American. 

SCHNITZLER, shiilts'ler, Arthur (1862- 
) An Austrian diamatist (sec Vol. XX). 
During the W’oild War and after it, many of 
his plays were translated into English and pub- 
lished m the United States, where they aroused 
much interest. The Lonely Wai/f translated 
in 1915, was highly considered Other works 
made available to English readers were The 
Hour of Recognitwny a Comedy of Words 
(1916); Casamova's Homecoming (1922); O al- 
lant Cassian (a puppet play, 1922), The ^hep- 
herd's Pipe, and Other Plays (1922) ; The Vast 
Domain (1922); Living Hours (1923). He also 
published Komodie der Verfuhrung (1924); 
Fraulein Else, a novel (1924); Der gang zum 
Weiher (1926) ; Traumnovelle, a novel (1926) ; 
Bpicl im Morgen grauen, a novel (1927) ; Theresc 
(1928), published the same year in English 
translation; and Rhapsody: A Dream Novel 
(1928). SchniizlcPs Short Stories, a collection, 
was published in New York in 1929. 

SCHOFIELD, W( ALTER) Elmer (1867- 
). An American painter (see VoL. XX) 
He received the Temple Gold Medal of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 1914, the 
Altman Prize of $1000 from the National Acad- 
emy of Design in 1920, and the Mrs. Keith 
Spalding Prize of $1000 in 1921. He enlisted in 
the British Army in 1915, became captain of artil- 
lery, and saw active service in France during 
the World War. 

SCHOLZ, 8h61tB, Wilhelm von (1874- ). 

A German lyrical poet, novelist, and playwright, 
born in Berlin. In 1927-28 he served as chair- 
man of the department of poetry in the Prussian 
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academy of learning. Hi a plays include Der Oast 
(1000), Dcr Jude roti Konstanz (1905); Meroe 
(1007) ; VeHauftchie FiecJen (1010) ; Der Wellauf 
mti dem ^oJwtien (1021 ) ; and Die Gldseme Frau 
(1924). Other works are Die Hawser (1923); 
Der Zufall, Fine Vorform des Schickaala (1924) ; 
Perpetua (1926) ; Das Jahr (1927). 

SCHOOLS. See Education in the United 
States. 

SCHOOLS OF AGBICULTURE. See Aori- 

cuiTURAL Education. 

SCHOPFEB; Jean See Anet, Claude. 

SCHOBB, sliOr, Ekieoricit (1888- ) An 

Austrian dramatic baritone, born in Nagyvarad, 
Hungary. When he was only three years old, 
his paienta moved to Vienna, where he leeeived 
his academic education and later studied law. 
This he abandoned, when friends convinced him 
of the exceptional beauty of his voice, and placed 
himself under the tuition of Professor Kobin- 
son, in Vienna, and after less than one year of 
training made a sensationally successful d^but 
as Wotan in Du' WalJcurCy in CJraz (1911). He 
was immediately engaged as a regular member 
and remained there five seasons. In 1910-18 
he was at the Tjandestheater in Pi ague, and the 
next five years at the Cologne opcia. Immedi- 
ately after his engagement for the Deutsches 
Opeinhaus in Berlin in 1923, he came with the 
entire company to the United States, wheie he 
made his American debut at tbe initial perfor- 
mance as Hans Sacha in Die Meistersmgcr 
(Baltimore, Jan. 21, 1923). With the same 
company, he returned for a second toui in the 
fall of the same year In 192.") he became a 
legular member of the Metiopolitan Opera House 
and one of the jnime fa\orites of the public. 
As an intei prefer of Wagner, especially in the 
role of Wotan, lie ranks with the very greatest. 

SCHBEIKBB, ClEoRCiE Aina. (187.">- ). 

An American author, lioiri in Oermany He 
served in the Boer ar on the side of the Boers, 
came to the United States in 1900, and was 
iiaturali/ed six ycais later. He was managing 
editor of the San Antonio (Tex ) Liqhi-Oazette 
in 1912-13 and acted as war correspondent for 
the Associated Press in many countries. His 
writings include. The lion Ration (1918) , La 
Deticsse AUemande (1918) ; From Berlin to 
Bagdad (1918), The Craft Bvntsier (1920); 
Entenie Diplomacy and the Worlds with B de 
Siebert (1921) , Bow America Decided the World 
U’ar, from the MS of Ceiieial von Ealkenhayn 
(1922) , Cables and Wireless (1924). 

SCHBEKEB, Er\nz (1878- ). An Aus- 

trian composer, born in Monaco. He studied 
composition under Kobert Fuchs in Vienna. As 
a comjioser, he lirst attracted attention in 1902, 
when the Vienna (lesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
brought out his Psalm CXVT, which was soon 
followed by works for oichestra. In 1911 
Schieker founded the Phillinrrnonic Chorus and 
the next year he was appointed professor of 
composition at the Vienna Conservatory. He 
held both positions until 1920, when he W’^as 
called to Beilin as director of the Akaderaisehe 
Hochschule fur Musik. llis greatest successes 
he won with his operas, which, according to his 
admirers, repieseiit the perfect union of word 
and music. As a matter of fact, Schieker is 
his own librettist, but far from a poet. His 
principal subject is the sex problem, presented 
in commonplace, often trivial and vulgar, lan- 
guage, but always with considerable theatrical 
etfect. This predominant erotic clement de- 


termines the general character of his music, 
a strange mixture of romanticism, Italian verism, 
and many phases of the many manifestations 
of modernism. He has written the operas: Der 
feme Klang (Frankfort, 1912); Das Spielwerk 
und die Prinzessin (Vienna, 1913, condensed 
into one act as Das Bpielwerk, Munich, 1 920 ) ; 
Die Qezetchneien (Frankfort, 1918) ; Der Bchatz- 
graher (Frankfort, 1920) ; Irrelohe (Cologne, 
1924); Der singende Teufel (Berlin, 1928). 
His other works include three pantomimes, or- 
chestral and choral works, and songs. 

SCHBbBEB, shre'der, Alwin (1855-1928). 
An American ’cellist (see VoL XX) He severed 
his association with the Kneisel Quartet in 1907, 
and then lived a year in Frankfort as solo 
’cellist of the Museum Orchestia and professor 
at Hoch’s Conservatory. Returning to Boston 
111 1908, he was a member of the ITess-Schrdder 
Quartet, and again solo ’cellist of the Boston 
Bymphonv Orchestra in 1910-12 and in 1918- 
20 In 1915 he became ’cellist of the Boston 
String Quartet and of the Margulics Trio in 
New York. Although a superb virtuoso, he 
seldom appeared as a soloist, his absorbing pas- 
sion being chamber music. As an ensemble 
player, he had no superior and but few equals 

SCHUCHABDT, shimo'.irt, Hugo (1842- 
1927). A German philologist and university 
professor (see VoL. XX) TIis later works in- 
cluded Ai/s dem Herzen eines Romanisten 
(1915); Berherische Hiatusstilgung (1916); Zu 
dcr Romantschen Benennunq der Milz (1917) , 
Rprachvertcandtschaft (1917); Die Romanischen 
Lehnwbrter im Berherischen (1918), Sprachur- 
sprung (1919-20); Bprachen brevier (1922). 

SCHtlCK, sluA-, JoiiAN Henrik Emil (1855- 
). A Swedish historian (see VoL. XX), 
chairman of the Board of the Nobel Foundation 
and a member of the Swedish Academy. Ills 
later works include Engelhrckt (1916) ; Shak- 
spere och hans tid (2 vols , 1916) , Fran det foma 
Vpsala (1917), Fn a f vent y rare (1918); Mes- 
seniiis (1920), Den si enska forlagsbokhandclns 
historia (1923) , and Frdn Campaqnan och Sicr~ 
ran (1926). He eomplied vols. i, ii, and vi of the 
Bwedish National Literature, 1500-1920, and 
edited Vr Axel Reuterholms daghok (1921). 

SCHUCKINQ, slivjk'Ing, Waltheji (1875- 
). A German politieal leader and professor 
of law who w'as born in Munster and educated 
at the univeisities of Munich, Bonn, and Got- 
tingen. He w'us professor of constitutional and 
international law at the University of Marburg 
(1903-21), at the Handclshoclisehiile of Berlin 
(1921-27) and at the University of Kiel (1927- 
). He was a member of the German dele- 
gation to the Paris Peace Confeience in 1919, 
of tbe Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, of the board of the Academy and 
Institute of International Law at The Hague, 
chairman of the German group of the Inter- 
Parliamcntaiy Union, and since 1919 a repre- 
sentative of the Democratic Party in the Reich- 
srat. Among his many works aie Neue Ziele 
dcr staatlichcn Fntwicklung (1913); Dcr Welt- 
friedenshiind (1917) ; Der Dauerfrieden (1917) , 
Die vbrkerrechtlicke Lehre des Weltkriegs 
(1918); Internationale Rechtsga rant ien (1918); 
Das volkcrrechtliehe Insfitut der Vrrmittlung 
(1923); (Jarantiepakt und Rnstungsheschrank- 
ung (1924) ; Das Genfer Protokoll (1925). 
Many of his books have been translated. 

SCHULZ, shults, Leo (1865- ). A cele- 

brated American 'cellist, born in Posen, Germany. 
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When only five years of age, he was exhibited 
in Germany as a prodigy, but later studied at 
the Kttnigliche Hochschule in Berlin. In 1885 
he was for one season solo 'cellist of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and during 1886-89 
held a similar position with the famous Gewand- 
otus Orchestra in Leipzig. In 1889-98, while in 
Boston, he was solo 'cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and professor at the New Kng- 
land Conservatory. In 1890 he joined the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra as principal 'cellist, 
and filled that post with distinction until his le- 
tirement in 1929, with the exception of the two 
seasons 1906-08, when he was with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. He also taught some 
years at the National Conservatory, and in 
1904-15 was 'cellist of the Margulies Tiio 
Throughout his career, he was fiequently heard 
as a soloist with orchestia. 

SCHUHACHEK, shob'miiG-er, Hermann 
A(mandu8) (1808- ). A German economist 

and writer on the science of government (see VoL. 
XX). His works after 1914 include. Dcr Pan- 
ama Kariral mid tieme Bcdcutung (1914) ; Deut- 
scMands Stellutig in dcr Weliwiitschaft (1916) ; 
Antwerpen, seme Wcltstellu7ig utid Seme Bcdcu- 
tung fur das Deutsche W xrtschaftslchcn , Belgiena 
Stclluyig in dcr Weltioirtschaft (1916); Dcr 
Deutsche und Belgischc Wclihcweth und Seme 
Regelung (1910), Deutschland und Englands 
Finanzielle Ki'aft (1917) , Dcr Peis in dcr Welt- 
wirtschaft (1917) ; (icgcnwarisfraqen dcs Sozial- 
tsrnus (1920) , Die Wohnungsfrage als volkswiri- 
schaftliches Problem (1921); Das Problem der 
Jntcrnatioualcn Rcichsvcrschuldung (1923); Der 
Volhsunri (1927). 

SCHXJE.IG, Arthur (1870-1920) A German 
writer and critic. He was born at Dresden and 
studied at the univeisities of Leipzig and Ber- 
lin. He is the author of* Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1913) , Das Leben ewes Sondei lings, a 
life of Beyle-Standhal (1921 ) , Konsianze Mozart 
(1922) ; Franzisco Ptzarro (1922) , two volumes 
of essays, Anti-Tagorc (1921), and Katerhisrnus 
der Lchenskunst (1922) ; the novels. Selfsame 
Licbesleufc (1913); and Oottfried Butlervogcl 
(1923) ; Tristan und Isolde in dcr hrclonischcn 
Vrgesialt (1923), \ om (Hueke Beethovens 

(1920); Der voUkommene Spiesshurger (1927); 
Die Legenden um Beethoven (1927); and Der 
goldenc Ball (1927) He also translated and 
edited works by Bevle, Flaubert, Julie de I'Es- 
pinasse, J. G. Prod’homme, Balzac, Tame, and 
othei 8 

SCHURMAN, Jacob Goliid (1854- ). 

An American educator and diplomat (see VOL 
X\). In 1915 he was first vice piesidcnt of the 
New York State Constitutional Convention and 
in 1917-18 he served on the New York State Food 
Commission In 1920 Di Schurman resi ned the 
presidency of Cornell University. From 1921 to 
1925, he scTved as United States Minister to 
China, and since June, 1925, has been Ambassa- 
dor to Germany. In 1927 Heidelberg and Mar- 
burg universities conferred the honorary Ph.D. 
degree upon him In the period after 1914, he 
was similarly honored by numerous other Amer- 
ican, British, and Geiman universities. He wrote 
Why America Is in the War (1917). 

SCHUSTER, Sir Arthur (1851- ). An 

English scientist and physicist (see VoL XX). 
He was piesident of the British Association in 
1915, secietary (1912-19), and foreign secretary 
(1920-24) of the Royal Society, and a member 
of the Cambridge University Commission (1923- 


24). He was knighted in 1920 His later pub- 
lications include The Progress of Physics (1911), 
and Britain* 8 Heritage of Science, with the late 
Sir A E. Shipley (1917). 

SCHWAB, shwab, Cn ari.es M. (1862- ) 

An American capitalist (see VoL. XX). In 
April, 1918, at the request of Piesident Wilson, 
he became director geneial of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, created for the purpose of 
producing sufficient ships to transport Ameri- 
can troops to France. His energies and quali- 
ties of leadership greatly stimulated the work, 
which he continued to direct until December, 
1918. Throughout the World War, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, of which he was the 
head, was one of the principal sources of mu- 
nitions and other war supplies foi the Allies. 
For his service in this connection, Mr Schwab 
was made an officer of the French T^egion of 
Honor. He became an officer and director of 
numerous industrial corporations and served 
as president and director of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, director of the Pan-American 
Society of the United States, and a trustee of 
Cornell and Lehigh universities and Pennsyl- 
vania State College He received honorary de- 
grees from New York Univeisity (1918), Stevens 
Institute (1921), the Umvcisity of Pennsyl- 
vania (1927), and others In 1928 ho was 
awarded the Bessemer Prize for services to the 
steel industry 

SCIALOJ A, Vittorio (1856- ). An Ital- 

ian professor of law and ]>iil)lic official, horn in 
Turin He became jirofcssor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Cnmcrino in 1879, at Siciia in 1880, 
and at Rome in 1884 Elected a Senator in 1904, 
he solved as Minister of Justice (1909-10), as 
Foreign Ministei (1019-20), as member of the 
Italian delegation to the Pans Peace Conference, 
and as chief of the Italian delegations to the 
Locarno Conference and the sixth Assembly of 
the League of Nations He also repiesented Italy 
on the League of Nations Council elected Sep- 
tember, 1928, and was piesident of the Reale 
Academia del Lincei 

SCIENCE, American Association for the 
Advancement of An oiganization founded in 
1848 and in(*orT)uiated in 1874 The member- 
ship increased trom approximately 13,000 indi- 
viduals in 1924 to over 17,300 in 1928; in the 
latter year, the inemheiship also included 118 
independent societies, of which 87 were affiliated 
with the association, 23 being local academics 
ot science The permanent endowment amounted 
to $133,245.05 in 1924, and $150,095 66 in 1928 
Attendance at the annual meetings during that 
period vaiied from 1662 at Nashville, Tenn , 
in 1927, to about 5000 at the meeting in New 
York in 1928. At the huger gathering, 46 
independent societies were represented and 
about 2200 papers and addresses were presented 
by about 1900 iiersons at the 250 sessions. A 
yearly prize of $1000 is awarded for the most 
notable contribution to scientific knowledge, that 
of 1928 going to Di Oliver Kamni for his paper, 
“Hormones from the Pituitary Gland " Besides 
the standing eommittee of 100 to promote gen- 
eral research, the association finances a com- 
mission to investigate the position of scientific 
study in educational institutions, and the gen- 
eral attitude toward such teaching The weekly 
journal, Science, furnishes a forum for open 
discussion of the scientific problems of any of 
the 15 divisions of the association. Programmes 
for each annual meeting, and every four years 
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a volume, Summarized Proceeding a are also 
published. The president elected for 1929 was 
Robert A. Millikan, physicist, and director of 
the Norman Bridge Physical Laboratory of the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
The permanent secretaiy is Dr, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, whose offices are in the Smithsonian 
Institution Building, Washington, D. C. 

SCOTLAND. See Great Britain 

SCOTT, Austin Wakesman (1884- ). 

An American lawyer and educator, bom at New 
Brunswick, N J. He was graduated from Kut- 
geiB College in 190.3 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1909. He was successively instructor, 
assistant piofessor, and professor of law at the 
Harvard Law School, occupying the latter posi- 
tion from 1914. In 1020 he was appointed 
to the Story professorship of law He edited 
seveial books on legal subjects and was the 
author of Fundamentals of Procedure in Actions 
at Law (1922). 

SCOTT, Cyril Meir (1879- ) An Eng- 

lish composer, born at Oxton, Cheshire Hav- 
ing devoted himself chielly to the study of the 
piano, he entered the IToch Conservatory in 
Frankfort in 1896, and studied composition un- 
der I Knorr After 1900, he lived at Liverpool, 
making fiequent [iianistic tours In 1920-21, 
he made a tour of the Ignited States As a 
composer, he is lecognized as the foremost of 
the English impressionists So completely did 
he absorb the spirit of Debussy’s art that his 
best woiks might easily pass as pioductions of 
the French composer His works comprise* a 
symjihony; four overtures, Christmas, Princcsse 
Malvtnc, Aglat^aine et Scli/sctte, and J\'Ueas 
et VeUsande , t\^o rhapsodies; Auhadc, Aralns- 
(fuc : thiee Davres; a ]»iano conceito. La Belle 
Dame Sans ^fcrr^, for so^uano and baritone with 
orchestra, J/rlen of Kirkeovncl, for haiitone and 
orchestra; 'S'attviti/ Tfurnn, for chorus and or- 
cliestra, a piano sextet, a piano (piintet, three 
stiing quartets and a violin sonata, numerous 
])ieces for piano, and songs An opeia, The AD 
chemist, was produced at Essen (192.3), while 
two others. The Saint of the Mountain and The 
Shrine, are still unjiei formed lie is the author 
of The ]*hi1osophif of Modernism (1917), and 
The Jnfludire of Music on History and Morals 
(1928). Consult A E Hull, Cyril Scott: Com- 
poser, Poet a/nd Philosopher (Ixmdon, 1918; 
2d ed , 1921). 

SCOTT, Sir Giles Gilbert (1880- ) A 

British aichitect, educated at Beaumont College. 
He was aichitect for Liveipool Cathedral, the 
new nave of Downside Abbey, the restoiation of 
Chester Cathedral, the new buildings of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and for numerous church 
buildings. He became a member of the Royal 
Academy- in 1922 and was knighted in 1924 

SCOTT, III r. II Lenox (18.38- ). An Amer- 

ican army officer (see VoL XX). General Scott 
served as Chief of Staff, IT S. Army, from 1914 
to 1917. After retiiernent by the o]»eiation of 
law in 1917, he was retained on active duty to 
May 12, 1919 In the World War, he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Commission to Russia 
(1917) and in the same year was appointed com- 
mander of the 78th Division He served with a 
Biitish Division in the front line at Arras and 
with a French Division at Chalons, and was pres- 
ent at the Battle for Passcheridal Ridge (1917). 
He was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
in 1918. Since 1919 he has been a member of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners. He is also 


a member of the New Jersey State Highway 
Commission. In 1928 he wrote Some Memories 
of a Soldier. 

SCOTT, Ja31£BS Brown (1866- ). An 

American authority on international law (see 
VoL. XX). He was special adviser of the De- 
partment of State, and chairman of the Joint 
State and Neutrality Board (1914-17), and 
technical delegate to the Pans Peace Conference 
(1919). In 1928 he was a United States dele- 
gate to the Pan-Ameiican Confeience at Havana. 
In 1915, he became president of the American 
Institute of International Law and, in 1910, 
trustee and secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. His later books include 
An Intemaiionad Court of Justice (1916) ; Peace 
Through Justice (1917), A Survey of Interna- 
tional Relations between the United States and 
(iermany, Aug. 1, tOlJf-Apr. 6, 1911 (1918); 
James Madison*s Notes on Debates in the Federal 
Convention of 1777 and Their Relation to a More 
]*erfect Society of Nations (1918) ; Robert Bacon, 
Life and Letters (192,3); Sovereign States and 
Suits (192.3) ; Sixth International Conference of 
American States 

SCOTT, I^HOY (187.3- ). An American 

author, born at Fairmount, Ind , and educated 
at Indiana University. On graduation he en- 
gaged in newspaper work (1897-1900) and 
later was assistant editor of the Woman^s 
Home Companion (1900-01). During 1902-0.3 
he was assistant headworker of the University 
Settlement in New York City and afterward 
devoted his whole tune to writing. His hooks 
include The Walking Delegate (1905) , To Him 
That Hath (1907), Counsel for the Defense 
(1912) , No. IS Washington Square (1914; dram- 
atized, 191.3), Partners of the Night (1916); 
Mary Regan (1918) , A Daughter of Two Worlds 
(1919); Children of the Whirlwind (1921), 
Cot delta the Magnificent (1923), The Heart of 
Katie (PDoone (1925); The Trail of Glory 
(1926) 

SCOTT, Walter Dnx (1869- ) An 

Anieiiean univeisity president and psyeholo- 
gibt, born at Cooksville, 111., and educated at 
Noithwestein University and at McCoimiek 
Theological Seminary. He began his caieer as 
associate profi*8sor of psychology and educa- 
tion at Noith western University m 1901 and 
became juesident of that institution in 1920. 
He was director of the Bureau of SaleHnianship 
Research of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
during 1916 and 1917 and has been president of 
the Scott Company, consultants and engineers 
in industrial personnel, since 1919. In 1917 
he was appointed director of the committee on 
classification of personnel in the United States 
Aimy, a work for which he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal In 1918 he was made 
colonel. In 1927 he was chairman of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. He wrote* Die Psy- 
chologic der Triebe (1900) , The Theory of Ad- 
vertising (190.3); The Psychology of Public 
Speaking (1007) ; The Psychology of Advertising 
(1908), Influencing Men in Business (1911), 
Increasing Human Effirieney (1911); The Psy- 
chology of Advertising in Theory and Practice 
(1921), Science and Common Sense in Work- 
ing unth Men (1921); Personnel Management 
(1923). 

SCOTT, William Rodert (1868- ). A 

British economist, educated at St Columha’s 
College, Rathfarnham, and Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He was assistant to the professor in moral 
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philosophy (1896-1901) and lecturer in political 
economy (1899-1916) at the University of St. 
Andrew, becoming Adam Smith professor of 
political economy at the University of Glasgow 
in the latter year. He was a member of the 
council of the British Academy (1919-25) and 
of government committees on cooperative credit 
(1919), farm economics (1925), and other sub- 
jects. He wrote Francis Hutcheson (1900); 
Scottish Economic Literature to 1800 (1911); 
The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish 
and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 1120 (3 vols., 
1910-12) ; Economic Problems of Peace after 
War (2 series, 1917 and 1918) ; and Introduc- 
tion to Everyday Life on a Highland Farm, 

mo-mo, 

SCOTTI, sk6t't6, Antonio (1806- ). An 

Italian dramatic basso (see Vol. XX). In the 
spring of 1921, after the close of the regular 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House, he 
organized the Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
recruited largely from the Metropolitan artists, 
which niade a very successful tom of the East- 
ern cities. This tour later became an annual 
event On the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of his connection with the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the management honoied him with a gala 
peiformance of Tosca (Jan. 1, 1924). 

SCRANTON. A mining and manufacturing 
city of Pennsylvania. The population rose from 
129,807 in 1910 to 137,783 in 1920 and to 144,- 
700 in 1928, by estimate of the U S. Bureau of 
the Census, Building construction has been ac- 
tive since 1920. In addition to an $800,000 
Chamber of (\)inmerce Building and a new 
Masonic Temple, numerous industnal plants 
and commercial buildings have been erected. In 
1923 Weston Field, an eight-acre community 
playground, equipped with baseball fields, tennis 
courts, and a lecreation building, was con- 
structed. In 1929 the Everhart Museum of Nat- 
ural History, containing the Hollister Collection 
of Indian Relics, was remodeled and enlarged. 
The public-school system of Scranton 111 1928 con- 
sisted of 47 elementary schools, 1 junior high 
school, and 2 high schools, with a total enroll- 
ment of 32,174 pupils. The parochial schools 
numliered 12, with an enrollment of 6342 pupils. 
In addition, two private institutions were con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Church : St. Thomas’s College for bo.^ s and Mary- 
wood College for gii Is. Scranton Inis the largest 
lace mill m the United States and ranks second 
as a silk-manufacturing centre Other manufac- 
tures include phonogiaph records, white lead, 
mine maclnnciy, centrifugal pumps, bolts and 
nuts, fabricated steel, automobile trucks, graphic 
arts machiiiciy, drawing instiuments, beds, mat- 
tresses, curtains, electric lamps, stoves, knit 
goods, concrete, and building tile In 1927, 
11,115 persons were employed in the city’s fac- 
tories and received $12,310,614 in wages, the 
value of products manufactured was $55,704,206. 
Scranton has 5 national banks, 13 State banks, 
and 3 trust companies, whose deposits m 1928 
amounted to $116,618,266 Bank clearings in 
the same year amounted to $329,092,840. The 
assessed valuation of property in 1928 was $126,- 
754,730; the net debt was $7,142,912. 

SCTTLPTXIRE. The immediate effect of the 
World War was a practical cessation of produc- 
tion; but the demand for memorials soon caused 
a revival after the close of hostilities. There 
was, however, no change in the tendencies of 
sculpture, which remained much the same. 


Prance. On Nov. 17, 1917, Rodin, born 1840, 
the greatest of French sculptors, died. His art 
was the culmination of the naturalism of the 
nineteenth century, and it was chiefly he who 
developed the highly pictorial character of most 
contemporary art. His breaking up of the sur- 
faces into bosses and hollows to attain the 
subtle modeling and effects of light and shadow, 
in which he so greatly excelled, and his ren- 
dering of instantaneous movement realized in 
sculpture a measure of repi esentation thitherto 
confined to painting. The impressionism of his 
later period, neglecting more and more the non- 
significant parts and emphasizing only the char- 
acteristic and essential, paved the way for the 
sketchy character of most modern work and 
finally for the vagaries of post-impressionism. 
The dominating feature in the later development 
of French and, indeed, of European sculpture was 
undoubtedly the influence of Rodin, which may 
he compared with that of Michelangelo on Ital- 
ian sculpture of the sixteenth century, when, as 
in the later time, it was easier for less gifted 
artists to copy the master’s weaknesses rather 
than his strength. The peculiai ities which in 
Rodin’s work were balanced by marvelous model- 
ing and profound depth of sentiment became 
mannerisms in the woiks of his less gifted fol- 
loweis. The influence was in part disastious, 
aided as it was by other disintegrating tend- 
encies in French art E\en the older men, 
Rodin’s immediate contemjioranes, lost their 
bearings. The public monuments of France )ust 
befoie the War were for tlie most part tawdry, 
in ])Oor taste, and unmonumental This was 
apparent in the later work of such able artists 
as Mercia, Freraiet, Barrias, and others, and to 
a less extent in tliose of Saint Marceaux and 
Falgui^re. The next generation followed gener- 
ally in these footsteps. The latei woik of men 
like Denys Puech, Francois Larche, Verlet, 
Villeneiive, Charpentier, and otheis possessed 
the same false note 

Salvation came from a gioup of younger men, 
also under the influence of Rodin, who, follow- 
ing Baitholomc’s advice, carved great simple 
figures in native limestone, ns the media*\al nias- 
teis had done. The thiec foremost of these were: 
Aristide Maillol (1861- ), an artist of ele- 

mental power and primitive methods, whose aim 
is sculptural bulk; 6mile Bourdelle (1861- ) 

Rodin’s direct successor, whose mighty portrait 
heads and dramatic gioups and leliefs well emu- 
late the work of his master and Henri Bouchaid 
(1875- ), a strong, versatile, well-bal- 

anced artist. Among sculjitois juactieing the 
more fliiished modeling along tiaditional lines 
and whose works are of real artistic woith were 
the clever Frangois Sicard, Quilivic for Breton 
subjects. Constant Roux, Corclonnier, Jules Des- 
bois, Gustave Michel, Jean Boucher, and later, 
Marcel Jacques, Maurice Fauie, and Jeanne Ha- 
nin. The War brought the usual ciop of designs 
for military memorials, mostly bad. 

Mention may be made here of post-impression- 
ism, the reaction against the unbridled natural- 
ism and cleverness of much offlcial Fiench sculp- 
ture. For although its chief exponents were 
not native Frenchmen, yet they studied in Paris, 
and it was there that they found their principal 
support. Post-impiessionism endeavors to repre- 
sent the human figure in a purely abstract way, 
with little or no reference to natural appear- 
ance. The method consists in the elimination 
of almost all modeling except of the parts chosen 
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for characterization, which are exaggerated out 
of all semblance to nature. This is exemplified 
in the strange portraits, usually expressing a 
highly rarefied type of humanity, by Constantin 
Brancusi, a Kumanian. Other well-known rep- 
resentatives were Raymond Ducharaps-Villon 
(1876-1918); Gautier-Brzcska (1891-1915), a 
young man killed in the trenches during the 
War, who belonged to the vorticists; and Alek- 
sandr Archipenko, most important of the group, 
described below among the Russians. The little 
figures of Henri Matisse are as curious as his 
paintings. Umberto Boccioni, an Italian Futur- 
ist, tacked all kinds of actual objects such as 
glass, wood, cardboard, cloth, and electric lights, 
to the sculpture represented; following in this 
the custom of Futurist painting. Among younger 
sculptors of Cubistic tendencies are Jacques Lip- 
chitz (1891- ), who builds up his figures in 

layers, and Henri Laurens ( 1 885- ) , at times 

archaistic but who endows even Cubistic figures 
with linear grace and charm. See Painting. 

Germany. From the early years of the 
twentieth century, a veritable renaissance of 
sculpture took place in Germany and Austria. 
Nowhere else was the change as marked. The 
outworn realism and. romanticism of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were re- 
placed by a new and more vital naturalism, of 
a strikingly simplified and essentially decora- 
tive character. The new sculpture was con- 
ceived as a part of the building or monument to 
which it belonged, subordinated to the Mass- 
gefuhl, i.e., the feeling for the mass of the.whole. 
It combines technical ability of a high order 
in modeling, caiving, and casting with a mas- 
tery of the most varied niatennls of sculpture. 
It seeks to express chaiactcr and its chief at- 
tribute IS power, even to the point of brutality. 
This new (rerman style found its most striking 
expression in a series of national monuments, 
such as the colossal statue of Bismarck at Ham- 
burg, by Hugo Lcderer, conceived in the style 
of the mediajval eftigies of Roland, and the 
Volkerschaft Monument by Bruno Schmitz, 
eonimeniorating the Battle of Leipzig, the largest 
military monument in the world. The sculptures 
of the latter, by Franz Metzner, are in a class 
by tlienibelves, colossal, harmonious, and myste- 
rious. The clever adaptation of sculpture to 
architectural effects is seen also in many recent 
buildings. In the Haus Rheingold, a Beilin 
restaurant, Metzner employed the human body 
as a purely decorative form with astounding 
effect. Other examples of subordination and 
simplification are the reliefs of the Burger- 
theatei in Vienna, by Luksch-Makowska, and es- 
pecially the sculptures of the proscenium of 
the Marble House Theatre in Beilin, by G. S. 
Sieburg, in winch simplification is pushed to the 
utmost limit. 

The most influential and widely imitated fig- 
ure in later German sculpture was Franz Metz- 
ner (1872-1918), whose art, often grotesque 
and enigmatic, shows a profound feeling for 
mass and is masterful in technique. The best 
qualities of this modern German sculptuie — 
power, plasticity, and ability — are exemplified 
in such works of Hugo Lederer (1871- ) as 

the Kriipp memorial at Essen. Of powerful 
monumental quality is also the work of Benno 
Elkan (1877- ), in his fine funerary sculp- 

ture, such as “The Stone of Lamentation” at 
Wickrath in the Rhine Province, his lifelike busts, 
and hiB medals. Anton Hanak (1875- ) of 


Vienna is primarily a sculptor in marble, whose 
inspiration is Michelangelo and the Greeks. The 
stone and marble nudes of Hermann Haller, 
Hubert Kowarik, Hans Damman, and Karl 
Stemolak are Hellenic in simplification and of 
fine sculptural quality. A master marble cut- 
ter was Theodor Georgii (1883- ), whose 

work is carved directly out of the stone. He 
was also a leader in animal sculpture, in which 
connection August Gaul (1868- ), especially, 

and Fritz Behn (1878- ) should bo men- 

tioned. Other important carvers of stone and 
marble among the youngei men were Arthur 
Lange, Ernst Seger, Joseph Limburg, and Adolf 
Brutt. 

The decorative talent of the contemporary 
German school was especially evinced in the 
treatment of most diverse materials, as in 
Joseph Wackerlc’s archaistic figures of tiaver- 
tinc. Audacious and powerful experiments in 
tinted sculpture weie made by Benno hJkan and 
others. Charming, if startlingly modern, effects 
were attained in porcelain by Theodor Eichler 
and Bernhard Hbtger of Darmstadt. Wood- 
carving was practiced moic extensively and en- 
thusiastically in Germany than elsewhere, by 
Hermann Haller in Berlin, Richard Langer 
in Munich, and especially Franz Barwig in 
Vienna Foremost, perhaps, of the modern Ex- 
pressionist gioup is George Kolbe (1877- ), 

whose art, however, is based upon nature. Early 
influenced by Rodin, but more by study with 
Tuaillon and of the antique in Rome, he achieves 
permanent, typical, as distinguished from mo- 
mentary, individual effects 

The "most recent development of German Ex- 
pressionist sculptuie ^as strongly influenced by 
Maillol The chief representatives include 

Hermann Haller (1880- ) and hhnestodi Fi- 
eri (1884- ), both clever at posing, more 

pleasing than powerful, Wilhelm Lelimhruck 

(1881-1919), whose elongated, originally con- 
ceived nudes are the antipodes of Maillol’s com- 
pressed figures; and Ernst Barlach (1870- ), 

sculptor in wood, who found inspiration for his 
powerful primeval figures in the peasant art and 
types of southern Russia. The most radical of 
the group, at times Cubistic, is Rudolf Helling 
(1886- ), whose powerful, tectonic figures 

and groups show mastery of movement and eon- 
tiast of form. His strong, often distorted, por- 
trait heads are highly characteristic. 

Other European Countries. Among prom- 
inent British sculptors was Sir George Fiampton 
(1800-1923), known especially for his poly- 
chrome sculptuicB His monument to Edith 

Cavell, erected in St. Mai tin’s Church, Trafalgar 
Squaie, London, in 1920, shows his conversion to 
Greek archaism, a vciy startling change. This is 
a sign of the diminishing vogue of the union of 
the arts and crafts movement with sculjiture, 
so successfully practiced by Alfred Gilbert (1854- 
) and his followers The outstanding fea- 
ture of British sculpture of the day was the 
prevalence of the French influence, modified by 
the more ascetic requirements of British taste. 
Among the older men, Hamo Thornycioft (1850- 
1925) and Alfred Drury (1859- ), the fore- 

most representative of the French influence in 
England, continued an important activity. Of 
great imaginative power and originality is the 
work of Bertram MacKennal (1865- ), an 

Australian trained in Paris, although his later 
memorials showed increased conformity to pre- 
vailing British tastes. His equestrian ‘statue of 
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Edward VII in Trafalgar Square was unveiled 
in 1921. Gilbert Bayes (1871- ) was known 

chiefly for the use of the horse as a motif and 
for his interesting accessories. Among other 
men whose work is noteworthy are S. Nicholas 
Babb, Albert Toft, Ernest Gillick, Benjamin 
Clemens, Richard Garbe, whose art is charac- 
terized by a certain brutal strength, Havard 
Thomas, and Derwent Wood. There are also the 
very modernistic productions of Jacob Epstein 
(1880- ), who was born in New York and 

received his principal art education in Paris. 
His “Christ” in particular provoked much dis- 
cussion 

In Belgium, the glorification of labor, so ably 
begun by Mcunicr, was notably continued by 
J. van Biesbrocck, of Ghent. The more con- 
servative tiuidencics were represented in the 
work of Victor Rousseau (1805- ), whose 

bronze grouj) entitled “Gratitude,” erected in 
Trafalgar Square in London, was presented by 
Belgium to Great Britain in 1920. The moat 
startingly original of Belgian sculptors of the 
period was (h'oigea Miiine (1807- ), like- 

wise of Ghent, whose spare and highly stylized 
figures are of great power 

Scandinavian sculptuie was very modern and 
showed the Fiench influence, modified by native 
requiiementa. Among Swedish sculptors, the 
lifelike and rather unfinished works of Carl L. 
Eldh (1873- ) aie impressionistic in char- 
acter Carl Milles (1875- ) shows gr eat ver- 

satility of 8ub]eet, ranging from pieliistoric 
monsters to dancing girls; he is always monu- 
mental in hiH presentation. Noteworthy work 
also has come from the hand of the lively, imagi- 
native Icelander, Einar Jonsson 

Russian sculpture was eoinojiolitan in charac- 
ter, as the artists were trained and lived laigely 
abroad, esjieciallv after the social revolution. 
The art of Prince ‘Paul Troubetzkoy ( IHOrt- ), 
born in Ttalj, self-taught, and much influenced 
by Tolstoy, is elevei and impressionistic in 
character. Naouni Aronson, who resided in 
Pans, was a sinking individualist, excelling 
especially in his inteipretation of children 
Modernism had numerous representatives, chief 
among them Archipenko (1887- ) A Uk- 

rainian by birth and early training, he was 
aetne chiefly in Pans, Berlin, and latterly in 
New York. By Hini])lifying the jiarts of the 
human body into geometrical shapes and emjdia- 
sizing its curves in taking various postures, he 
achieves sculptured bulk. His elongated female 
nudes show remarkable iiiasterv of elegant and 
sinuous line Quite unique is his sculpto-paint- 
ing, uniting the two aits 

The Italians are the best stonecutters in the 
world, and their sculpture is characterized by 
a manual dexterity and florid ornament which 
proved itself a bane Biondi (1885-1917) was 
known for his large groups carved more or 
less disconnectedly, and often revoltingly natur- 
ralistic, with the exception of his latest produc- 
tion, “Les Recluses Mis^rables,” w^hich, strange 
to say, was highly spiritualized and well com- 
posed Vincenzo Gemito (1852- ) modeled 

charming bronze genre subjects, usually repre- 
senting Neapolitan urchins. Leonardo Bistolfi 
( 1859- ) of Turin created some work of true 

numiimental character, like his fine “Offering” 
on tlie V^ictor Emmanuel monument at Rome. 
In 1915 a superb Garibaldi monument by Eu- 
genio Baroni w^as unveiled near Genoa. 

Spanish sculpture also suffered from parade 


of technique and too many accessories. The 
foremost sculptor at the close of the period was 
Jos4 Clara (1878- ), whose art is always 

personal and interesting, sometimes even titanic 
More or less directly connected with the 
development in Germany and Austria is the art 
of the non-German peoples who once formed a 
part of Austria-Hungary. Their art, like the 
Germans*, emphasizes the mass and strives after 
power and characterization. Among the promi- 
nent figures were Nicholas Ligeti and Geza 
Maroti of Budapest and Jan Rtursa of Prague, 
known especially for his subtly modeled figures 
of girls. Foremost of all was Ivan Mestrovi^ 
(1883- ), l)orn in Dalmatia, and the national 

sculptor of Jugoslavia. He studied at Vienna 
under Franz Metzner, whose art his own most 
resembles, and was also for a time in Pans, 
where he was influenced by Rcalin, who is said 
to have pionoiinced him “the most remarkable 
of living sculptors.** His powerful and dramatic 
art shows a certain influence of Ihe archaic Greek 
ami, ill religious subjects, of Byzantine tradi- 
tions. 

The United States. In no other country was 
there such an increase in the outjiut of seulii- 
ture duiing the twentieth century as in the 
Uniteil States. So great was this that the vol- 
ume of sculpture pioduced after 1900 more than 
equaled all that had been done befoie that tune. 
One of the reasons for the inci easing output was 
the wide use of architectural sculpture, esjieeially 
on public buildings, and the willingness of iin- 
])ortant sculptors to devote themsehes to such 
W'ork; anothei was the gieat demand for public 
monuments throughout the country , a third was 
the demand for garden sculpture, especially for 
fountains in ])ublic parks and private grounds 
Owing to the distance of America from the 
scene of conflict and to its late entrance into 
the War, there was no such cessation of artistic 
production during the War as took place in Eu- 
rope 

As compared with the development in Europe, 
American seiilptiiie took a middle course, avoid- 
ing conseivative and radical extremes, some- 
times indeed a little restrained, but escaping 
the extravagances of post-imyiressionism The 
chief centre of ])roduction continued to be New 
Yolk and its vicinity, wheie nine-tenths of 
American artists live and labor They come, 
however, from the length and breadth of the 
land, the greater number from west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and some from the Far West 

During the period 1914-29, the United States 
lost several important sculptors. Foremost 
among them w^as Karl Bitter (1867-1915), 
killed in hiB prime by an accident His latest 
works, such as the granite pediment of the 
Wisconsin State Capitol and the Lowry memo- 
lial of Indianapolis, show constant development 
of a decorative sense and mastery of material. 
A fitting teimination for the activity of Henry 
M. Shrady (1871-1922) was the national U S 
Grunt memorial at Washington, D. C., especially 
the colossal bronze equestrian statue of Grant 
w’hich ranks among the best of the day. Bela 
L. Pratt (1804-1917), active as a teacher in 
Boston, is known for his youthful, girlish nudes, 
Solon A. Borglum (1868-1922), for cowboy and 
Indian subjects and many monuments. Among 
others were John J Boyle (1852-1917), sculp- 
tor of red men ; Edith Woodman Burroughs 
(1871-1918), famed for girlish figures and 
characteristic portrait busts; and Charles Cary 
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Rumsey (1879-1922), known especially for his 
horses 

Among the older men, the extensive produc- 
tion of Daniel Chester French (1850- ), 

dean of American sculptors, combined with his 
customary good taste and pure form, reveal a 
distinct increase in power, as may be seen in the 
lovely nude “Memory^* in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York City, the colossal seated “Lin- 
coln” for the national Lincoln niemoiial (1919), 
and the Dupont Fountain (1922), both in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Besides his monumental sculpture, 
Herbert Adams (1858— ) continued the pro- 

duction of sensitively tinted heads of young 
women. Charles H. Nichaus ( 1853- ), “inde- 

fatigable builder of monuments,” had a number 
of later works to his credit, like the Francis 
Scott Key monument at Baltimore (1922), and 
so had J. Massey Rind (1800- ), besides a 

vast quantity of decorative sculpture. 

The later works of Fiederick MacMonnies 
(1803- ) continued his ncnel and exotic 

ideas, as witness the Denver “Pioneer” fountain 
the Piinccton battle monument and the much 
criticized “Civic Viitue” a fountain in New York. 
(iJeorge Cray Barnard’s (1803- ) profound, 

symbolic work is worthily expressed in some of 
his recent statues, such as “\\'onien” (Metiopoli- 
tan Museum, New Yoik City) ITis powerful 
lealistic and inagnificently characteiized bronze 
Jjiucoln (Cincinnati, Ohio, and "Manchester, Eng- 
land) caused more discussion than jieihaps any 
oilier American statue Paul Baitlctt’s (1805- 
1928) thoughtful and skillful technic is revealed 
in the grandiose pediment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in \^aahlngton and his delicate 
aichitectuial figures on the New York Public 
Libiaiy, Cutzon Borgluiii (1870- ) was in 

1924 engaged on a gioup of 42 heroic tiguies 
in bron/e foi Nevaik, N. J , and on a colossal 
lelief, 700 by 100 feet, involving seveial hundred 
figuies, to be carved in the face of Stone Moun- 
tain, near Atlanta, Ca. The lattei is a niemorial 
to the Confedeiate Army and the most colossal 
work of sculpture ever atteiiij)t<*d. Owing to 
disagreement between Mr Boigliim and the 
donors, the entire commission was withdrawn 
and given to Augustus Lukeinan 

Among other sculptors producing impoitant 
public iiionumeiits wcie Hcrinoii A. MacNeil 
(1800- ) ; Albert Jaegeis (1808- ), who 

did the fine “Pioneer” inonumcnt at German- 
town, Pa.; Edmond T. Qiiinii (1808- ), 

whose w'ork is tasteful and conscientious; Alex- 
ander S. Caldcr (1870- ) ; Adolph A. W'cin- 

iiian (1870— ) ; and Augustus Lukcmaii 

(1872- ). The Piccinlli family is celebrated 

for skillful marble cutting Among their ini- 
])ortant lecent works are one of the pediments of 
the Wisconsin State capitol at Madison by Attilio 
Piecirilli (1800- ) and a statute of Pierie 

Gautier de la Varenne, foiming jiait of the deco- 
ration of the Parliament House at Winnipeg, 
Canada, which was entirely in charge of his 
bi other, Furio (1868- ) Chailes Giafly 

1862- ), the well-known teacher in Philadel- 

phia, in later years devoted himself to portiait- 
ure, in which he was unsurpassed in American 
sculpture. Lorado Taft (1800- ), dean of 

Chicago sculptors, in later years devoted himself 
to the creation of fountains such as the “Foun- 
tain of Time” in Chicago (1922). Cyprus Dallin 
of Boston (1801- ) continued his distinctive 

work, the representation of the American Indian 

Among animal sculptors, Phiiiister Proctor 


(1862- ) recently subordinated animals to 

the human figure in a series of monuments. 
Edward C. Potter’s (1857-1923) works included 
the much discussed lions at the Public Library 
in New York. Excellent indeed are the animal 
bronzes of F. C. R. Roth ; Eli Harvey ; Albert 
Laesle (1877- ), who depicts in unique man- 

ner the humor of animal life; and Anna V. 
Hyatt (Mrs Archer Huntington) (1876- ), 

whose spirited equestrian “Joan of Arc” on River- 
side Drive, New York City, is a stirring con- 
ception The War offered fine opportunity for 
the medalists, chief of whom in the United States 
were John Flanagan (1865- ), designer of 

the well-known M?daille de Verdun (1921), and 
Victor D Brenner (1871-1924). 

The sculpture of the men born after 1870 was 
full of promise for the future. Andrew O’Con- 
nor’s (1874- ) figures, such as the “Soldier” 

at Worcester, Mass , and the “Lincoln” at Spring- 
field, 111., are virile in conception and well 
modeled. The art of James Earle Fraser (1870- 
) is marked by skill and good taste, as in 
“The End of the Trail,” shown in the plate, and 
his relief is wondrously delicate. Lee Lawrie 
(1877— ), of German origin, an architec- 

tural sculptor, is well represented by the figures 
of the reredos of St. Thomas’s Church in New 
A’’oik Citv. Mahonri Young (1877- ), well 

known as a teacher, has specialized in character- 
istic statuettes of laliorers Rudolf Evans 
(1878- ) became famous as a carver of beau- 

tiful nudes through “The Golden Honi,” in the 
Luxembouig, Pans, and Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. Robert Aitkin (1878— ), 

a strong yet versatile artist, has executed monu- 
ments, garden figures, busts, coins, and medals 
which are widely known Grace and charm are 
the maiked characteristics of the carefully mod- 
eled work of Edwaid McCartan (1878- ). 

The vivid portraits by Jo Davidson ( 1883- ) 

of figures prominent dining the War are power- 
ful and artistic, as well as histone documents. 

The American Academy at Rome had a marked 
influence on later Ameiican sculptuic through 
the 3 oung men who enjoyed its four years’ 
scholarships. The dominant note of their art 
is Greek archaism in all decorativ^c and con- 
ventional features, but less in figure modeling. 
The execution is on the whole more finished 
than that of the group which studied chiefly in 
Pans. Sherry Fiy (1874- ) combined the 

archaic note with careful and interesting model- 
ing. John Gregory (1879- ) is known for 

charming garden figures. The art of Chester 
Beach (1881- ) reflects rather the Uodin- 

esqnc than the archaic motive. It is clear, in- 
dividualized, and of rugged quality. Likewise, 
the art of Albin Polasek, an excellent por- 
tiaitist, and since 1921 instructor in the Art 
Institute in Chicago, also is rather natuialistic 
than aichaic. The chief representative of the 
latter-day classicism w'as Paul Manship (1885— 
), a master ciaftsman of archaic decoiation, 
combined with skillful modeling of the nude. 
In Leo Friedlandei ’s (1889- ) w^ork, the ar- 

chaic 18 united with a certain brutal power remin- 
iscent of the modern Gcnnan school 

A striking feature of the development of 
American sculpture during the period was the 
large number of women sculptors, greater 
than in any other country and laigcr than that 
of women painting in the United States. Al- 
though practicing all branches of sculpture, 
they excel especially in representing women 
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and children, garden sculpture, and small 
bronzes. Janet Scudder (1873- ) is known 

for her fountain figures; Bessie Potter Vonnoh 
(1872- ), for simple domestic scenes in- 

vested with great charm ; Abastenia Eberle 
(1878- ), for plastic sketches of the hum- 

ble life of a great city. Evelyn Beatrice Long- 
man (1874- ) has created a series of busts, 

bronze doors, and memorials; Laura Gardin 
Fraser (1880- ), nudes and minature re- 

liefs; Anna V. Hyatt, animals; Malvina Hoff- 
man (1887- ), spirited figures and groims; 

Frances Grimes, graceful marble reliefs; Har- 
riet W. Frishmuth (1880- ), dramatic nudes; 

Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, a number of im- 
portant public commissions. 

Modernist tendencies found little echo in 
American sculpture. Their chief representative 
was Gaston Lachaise (1887- ), a Frenchman, 

trained in the Beaux Arts, but who came early 
to the United States and developed his art in 
New York. He models and carves powerful fe- 
male types of ample proportions, peacocks, sea- 
lions, dolphins, and the like, with fine simplifi- 
cation of line, correct relation of masses, and 
linear rhythm. 

Bibliog^raphy. The best comprehensive view 
of the development of the period preceding 1921 
is Lorado TafUs Modern Tendencies tn Sculpture 
(Chicago, 1921). Other accounts aie by C. R. 
Post, A History of European and American 
Sculpture, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1921) ; and Kine- 
ton Parkes, Sculpture of To-Day (London, 1921, 
2d ed , 1928 ) . For the United States, consult 
the supplementary chapter to Lorado TafUs 
History of American Sculpture (New York, 
1923). See also Adeline Adams, The Spirit of 
American Sculpture (New York, 1923) and the 
cunent art magazines The latest development 
will be found in 0/enfait, Vart (Paris, 1928) ; 
and Carl Einstein, Die Kunst des 20, Jahrhun- 
derts (2d ed , Berlin, 1928). 

SCURVY. The ideal antiscorbutic diet 
seems still undetermined. Originally, the dis- 
ease was attributed in part to the substitution 
of salted for fresh meat. Experiments on an- 
imals have shown that, although fresh meat 
contains antiscorbutic vitamin C, it is insuffi- 
cient to prevent the development of scurvy if 
the diet is otherwise free from this vitamin C. 
There is evidence that to contain effective vi- 
tamin C, the meat must be raw and quite 
freshly killed. Arctic explorers escape scurvy 
at times by subsisting on freshly killed game; 
fresh fish is devoid of this vitamin, and this 
is also true of the fat of meat. Indians and 
Esquimaux appear to prefer fresh viscera to 
fresh muscle and always bargain for the former 
when dividing game with white men. It goes 
without saving that all preserved and tinned 
meat is unsuitable in an antiscorbutic dietary, 
and raw viscera are out of the question for 
white men. There is a considerable propaganda 
for the purpose of prevailing on the white man 
to settle permanently within the Arctic Circle, 
called forth by the century-old misrepresenta- 
tion concerning this climate. Steffansson has 
shown that the weather there can be matched in 
every way with that of certain portions of the 
northern United States. The degree of cold, 
amount of snow, and other seasonal drawbacks 
are not materially worse in the Arctic and are 
often better. A greater drawback might be 
scurvy due to the absence of fresh game and 
other foods containing the vitamin C. To go 


through the winter free from scurvy, there would 
have to be a plentiful supply of potatoes, apples, 
canned tomatoes, and fresh milk; and dried and 
evaporated vegetables would not serve. 

It has been commonly believed that ‘Tand 
scurvy” no longer occurs in the adults of civi- 
lized races unless under extraordinary con- 
ditions and even the hardships of the World 
War did not bring this affection into prominence 
among the deficiency diseases. Infantile scurvy, 
or Barlow’s disease, is naturally quite a differ- 
ent affection and does not here concern us. 
Within the last few years, however, adult 
scurvy has occasionally been encountered in the 
Massachusetts Geneial and Boston City hos- 
pitals and it is thought that such cases may 
often escape recognition. It was a mystery 
how such cases could develop on a background 
of national prosperity and an inquiry showed 
that the few patients with the disease were 
all single men with very low earning capacity 
who lived lives of hardship and privation with- 
out any kind of feminine supervision. Not one 
of the victims was of the “bum” or alcoholic 
type; but the crux of the matter was merely 
the lack of ad)ustmcnt between low wages, the 
high cost of living, and ignorance of true eco- 
nomic values. See an article by D'r. Shattuck, 
in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for June 9, 1928. 

See Food and Nutuition. 

SEALS. Sec Fisheries. 

SEAMEN’S ACT op 1915. See Shipping 
SEAPLANE. See Aeronautics, Navies, 
United States 

SEARES, Frederick Hanley (1873- ). 

An American astronomer, born at Cassopolis, 
Mich. He studied at the University of Califor- 
nia and in Beilin and Pans During 1901-09 
he was professor of astronomy and directoi of 
the Laws Observatory in Missoiiii. In 1900 
he was called to the charge of the computing di- 
vision and of the publications of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory of the Carnegie Institution and 
since 1925 he has been assistant directoi of that 
observatoiy. Among the special investigations 
by which ho advanced the knowledge of astron- 
omy are studies on the theory of orbits and 
perturbations, distribution of stars, and the 
general magnetic field. lie is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

SEATTLE. A seapoit and manufacturing 
city of Washington. The population increased 
from 237,976, in 1910 to 315,085 in 1920 and to 
383,200 in 1928, by estimate of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. The jiojiulation of the mctiopoli- 
tan area in 1 928, according to local estimate, was 
more than 500,000. Among icccnt outstanding 
buildings erected were the $1,000,000 Civic Audi- 
torium, Arena, and Recreation Field and the 
Northern Life Insurance Tower, 27 stories in 
height, built at a cost of $1,775,000 The aud- 
itorium had a seating capacity of 7500 persons; 
the arena, a maxium capacity of 900 persons ; and 
the recreation field, with facilities for all outdoor 
sporting events, contained permanent stands for 
9000 persons. Other civic improvements included 
the leveling of some 28 blocks on Denny Hill, ad- 
joining the uptown retail district, at a cost of 
$1,050,000; the installation of a new lighting 
system; the widening and repaving of Third 
Avenue; and the extension of Second Avenue 
through four city blocks occupied by old buildings 
to a traffic outlet beyond the two railroad stations 
at a cost of $1,250,000. In 1919 the city pur- 
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chased the street railway system on a $15,000,000 
public utility bond issue and by 1929 was oper- 
ating 238 miles of municipally-owned lines. In 
1924 it supplemented its municipal ^wer plants 
by the development of the Skagit Kiver power 
project. The principal feature was the construc- 
tion of Diablo Dam at a cost of $2,263,000. In 
1920 Lake Youngs was developed as a storage 
reservoir with a 4,000,000,000-gallon capacity, at 
a cost of $4,000,000. In 1929 a bond issue of 
$13,500,000 was authoiized for the completion of 
•the project, including the construction of a new 
powei house at a cost of $2, .500, 000. 

The Seattle Harbor has 193 miles of water- 
front, .53. miles of which are on tidewater and 140 
miles on fiesh watei. In 1928 there were 60 
commercial piers with a bei thing space of 72,484 
feet The combined areas of all the wharves was 
142 acres with storage capacity for 5,226,700 
bushels of grain, 40,000 tons of coal, and 1,015,- 
781 barrels of fuel oil. The total water-borne 
commerce of the port in 1028 amounted to 35,- 
909,706 tons valued at $1,104,300,890. It is 
served by 119 steamship routes. In 1927, 20,745 
persons weie employed by 11.57 industrial estab- 
lishments and received $30,032,120 in wages; the 
value of products nianufactuied was $170,325,- 
692 The piincipal industries concerned air- 
planes, automoliile bodies, chemicals, boat and 
ship building, building equipment, canned food 
products, fishing, iloui and cereals, harness and 
saddlery, iron and steel ai tides, marine machin- 
ery, milling equipment, paints and varnishes, re- 
frigerators, rope and coidage, shoes, gloves, and 
hats, stoves and fuinaces. The clearings of 
Seattle’s 29 banks in 1928 amounted to $2,.542,- 
920,897 Tile \alue of building jieriiiits increased 
from $27,270..50() in. 1924 to $.34,813,000 in 1928. 
The assessed ^aluatlon of property in 1928, ac- 
cording to local estimate, was $594,710,308, the 
net debt in 1927 was $74,714,000 

SECBETIONS, I nternal. Endocrinology has 
made piodigions ad^allces m the period fol- 
lowing 1914, as sho>Mi by the formation of a 
national socict.v for the study of internal se- 
cretions, the appearance of a quarterly maga- 
zine devoted to the suhiect, and the pulilication 
of an eiicyclopirdic work on the endociines 
edited by Dr Barker of Johns Hopkins. 
Naturally, the subject of organotherapy lielongs 
under this heading, including insulin and the 
sensational work in so-called rejuvenation done 
by Stcinacli and his followeis, Voronoff, and 
otbeis Dr Bniker in summing up endocrin- 
ology in the Journal of the American Medical 
Assoctatiou (July 8, 1922), prefers the teim 
incrction, signifying internal secretion, to cn- 
dociine substance, hormone, etc Of great 
immediate interest is the possible difference 
between active principles found in glands and 
whole gland substance. One of the great 
advances is the isolation of thyroxin, as the 
representative active principle of the thyroid 
gland, by Kendall at the Mayo Clinic While 
certain inctetions are active in determining the 
stature, length of long bones, general outlines 
of the face, and other static peculiarities, 
others are believed to determine the rate of 
metabolism and incidentally the temperament 
of the individual. 

Gonads or Sexual Glands. The fact that 
castration of immature animals prevents the 
full development of secondary sox character led 
to the general belief that the sexual glands are 
the sole seat of sex. The various operations for 


procuring so-called rejuvenation are based on 
this conviction. Many isolated facta antagonize 
this belief, and it became increasingly evident 
that sex differences extend throughout the entire 
organism. In other words, a woman is not a 
woman because of her ovaries but has ovaries 
because she is a woman. It is also possible to 
show that sex is a matter of degree of develop- 
ment rather than a basic antagonism. The sub- 
stratum of the individual is believed to be fe- 
male, with an evolutionary tendency to maleness. 

Grafting testicular substance into various 
types of animal will produce striking phenom- 
ena, as shown especially by tlie experiments 
of Steinach on lats. These researches were 
carried out for years on male and female, old 
and young, castrated and entire. It was noted 
that, in addition to change in sex characters, 
there was also an alteration in age characters. 
Thus, it was apparently possible not only to 
alter the sex of an animal but to alter its age; 
in other words, to rejuvenate it. In order to 
understand the bearing of such experiments, it 
is necessary to know much about ordinary 
breeding of strains of animals, including cross- 
ing and hybridism, and the natural history of 
intact and castrated animals of both sexes. It 
must be remembered that the animals lead 
artificial lives, aie purposely bred for experi- 
ment and so on. Thus, Rteinach’s results were 
at one time disputed, breedeis made the claim 
that his senile rats which became young again 
were only sick rats which improved in health be- 
cause'of the favorable conditions secured by the 
experiments Steinach seemed to have dis- 
pioved this charge. 

Division or Ligation of the Duct. Stein- 
ach, who at fiifet advocated actual implantation 
of matei lal from the sexual glands to produce 
the similitude of rejuvenation, later discovered 
in the course of experiment that simple division 
or ligation of the spermatic duct produced such 
stimulation of the interstitial portion of the 
gland as to produce the same therapeutic result 
as actual implantation Owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining testicular material, this 
discovery w’^as hailed as of ma]or importance, 
for any surgeon could perform the opeiation at 
any place or time. The results of section of the 
duct appealed to be very unequal, striking in 
certain cases and negative in others These 
disci epant effects were variously explained. 

The direct result of ligation or division of the 
duct 18 destructive, the sperm cells undergoing 
atrophy This in turn is followed by an over- 
giowth of the connective tissue in which are 
imbedded the Loydig cells which supply the 
internal secretion of the male gonad. This 
state of affairs is not peimancnt, for the sper- 
matic cells show some regeneration and at the 
same time the Leydig cells are reduced in num- 
ber The favorable results are inoie noticeable 
in premature senility, 1 e , in men less old in 
years, than in .men in the seventies and eight- 
ies. In the really old, the benefit, when pres- 
ent, is of the nntuic of a gimeial tonic, while 
in the prematurely old there may be in addi- 
tion imjirovement in defective sexual functions. 

Implantation of Testicle. This operation 
did not originate with Steinach, for it was 
p^erformed b> Ijcspinasse and L.vdstori, both of 
Chicago, and independently of each other, on 
human lieings and using human testicles. 
Others who followed them used the testicles of 
animals, including those of apes, rams, beeves. 
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etc. This entire line of experiment is derived 
from the much older transplantation of ovaries, 
which has long been a recognized procedure, 
although largely limited to implantation of the 
woman’s own ovaries after the operation of 
total removal of the uterus and appendages. 
The object of such transplantation has nothing 
111 common with rej'uvenation or reinvigoration 
but is solely to protect the woman from the 
trying symptoms which follow castration. In 
implanting the testicle, the same idea has been 
entertained in cases of accidental castration; 
such cases are few in comparison with the op- 
portunities which daily present themselves of 
premature old age, functional loss of viiility, 
and general breakdown of health The simplest 
and easiest method consists of implanting a 
small slice of b(‘ef'8 or ram’s testicle under the 
skin of the abdomen. Tlie testicles of men and 
apes have been used in a few cases. Dr Bel- 
field summed uj) the subject of testiciilai im- 
plantation by stating that in the elderly the 
benefits, wdicn appaient, are but shortlived. In 
young men wdio have had theii gonads removed 
by accident or surgery or who have lost them 
as a result of destructive disease, the good re- 
sults are more in evidence and the peiiod of 
recovery longei, although it lasts only some 
months The ojieration may of course be le- 
pcated indefinitely. It is by no means certain 
that this iiiiproveuient is specific in chaiactei. 
The w'ork of Voionolf largely corroborated that 
of Steiiiaeh, although his expel nnents were con- 
ducted on goats and lams Steinaeh and his 
followers have repoited many cases of gonad 
grafting in men and in women as well 

B^sume. Insulin is considered separately 
(see lNSt^.IN). 111 legal d to thyroxin, the 
active piinoiple of the thyroid gland isolated by 
Kendall, tins siihstanee has been suecessfully 
syntheti/ed by Ilairingtoii of CJirat Bntaiii and 
slight but uiinuhtakable difTcreiices have lx?en 
found in its physiological action, as comjiaied 
W'lth natural tliyioxin, which will doubtless be 
formulated in full in time. Quite recently, 
Kamin, chief bioclieniist of I'arke Davis & Co , has 
isolated two sejiaiate lioiiiiones from the pitui- 
tary gland — the so-called ‘^pituitary twins” — 
which have physiological actions quite distinct 
from each other. In regard to the sexual hor- 
mones and the ontiie subject of gland grafting 
and so-called rej'uvenation, the status of tliese 
operations seems to have been lowered Laige 
surgical clinics, such as those of the Mayo 
brothers at Bochester, Minn., report no work of 
this kind and, as a matter of fact, have always 
ignored the subject, while Garrison in the 
recently issued edition of his Uvsiotij of Medi- 
cine does not even mention it among recent 
advances. Of considerable passing interest is 
the report of a case of suprarenal grafting for 
Addison’s disease which seems to have been of 
marked benefit (Reinhait, in Munchener med, 
Woehen8(hrift, June 14, 1928). 

SECBIST, Horace (1881- ). An Amer- 

ican economist, born at Farmington, Utah. He 
studied at the University of Wisconsin, where 
he took his PhD in 1911. In 1900 he becjiiiie 
instructor of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1909 he was expert special 
agent of the United States Census Bureau, and 
during 1911-12, statistician of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, becoming also, in 1914, 
United States Commissioner of Industrial Re- 
lations. During the World War, ho was statis- 


tician to the United States Shipping Board and 
later the United States Raihoad Labor Board. 
Ill 1912 he joined the faculty of Northwestern 
Univorsitj^ where in 1018 he became a professor 
and in tlic following year director of the Bureau 
of Business Research. In addition to many 
articles vaiiously contributed, he is the author 
of An Economical Analysis of the Constitutional 
Limitations on Public Indebtedness in the 
United FItaies (1914); Readings and Problems 
on Statistical Methods (1920); Costs, Merchan- 
dising Practices, Advertising and Sales in the 
Retail Distribution of Clothing (G vols., 1921); 
7'he Widening Retail Market (1926) ; Banking 
Norms and Trends Under the Federal Reserve 
System ( 1 027 ) 

SEGONZAC, ANDKfi Dunoyer de (1884- 
). A French painter, specializing in the 
nude and landseajie, who became known as a 
powerful colorist, gifted in the pietiirization of 
movement in living forms. His etchings and 
illustiations are among the best in modernist art. 
He is a member of the Salon d’Antoinne 

SEGTJB, sa,'gur', Pierre M M H , Marqxtis 
DE (18.53-1916). A French historian, born in 
Pans, and educated at the College of Stanislas. 
He entered the public sorviee in 1876 as auditor 
to the ])iivy council, but aftei a slioit time re- 
Imquislied that oHice to devote himself to the 
study of Fioneh history and literature, lie be- 
eanie a member of the French Academy, which 
honored several of his books, in 1907 His wiit- 
ings consist of studies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, several histones covering 
the reign of Dans XVI, and various articles and 
diseouises, including Crns d* Autrefois (190.3); 
Esqtiisses ef Recits (1908), Silhouettes Histo- 
riqucs (1911), and Parmi les Cypres et les 
Lauricrs (1912) His Mane Antoinette was 
tiaiislated into Knglish in 1928 

SEIDEL, sVdel, Tosciia (1900- ). A 

Russian violinist born at Odessa At the age of 
seven, he began to study the violin under Alnx 
Fiedemann. From 1909 to 1911, he was a pupil 
of Alexander Fiedemann at Stern’s Conseivatoiy 
111 Beilin, where Auer heard him and offeied to 
teach him fiee of chaige In 1915 he made a 
most successful d^hut at Christiania, and for the 
next tliiee yeais appealed extensively thioiigh- 
out Scandinavia in recitals and with orchostia, 
and occasionally in loint recitals with Aner him- 
self. In 1918, he made his American debut at 
New Yolk, and since then has made extensive 
tours of the country, meeting everywhere with 
extraordinai y success He is one of the most 
brilliant of the youngei geneiation of violinists 
seilli£b.e, Ernest Antoine AiAft^ 1 j^:on, 
Baron (1866- ). A Fionch philosophical 

wiiter. lie was born in Pans and studied at the 
fieole Polyteehnique tliere, but instead of pursu- 
ing the engineering profession, devoted himself to 
literature and social jihilosophy Strongly influ- 
enced by Nietzsche and the doctrine of the will 
to power, Seilli^ie developed what he called the 
philosophy of imjierialism, that is to say, a phi- 
losophy ot masculine activity, seivice and organi- 
zation, as opposed to the effeminate romanticism 
of Rousseau. He traced all the modern evils, 
political, social, and lesthetic, to the influence of 
romanticism. Chiriously enough, Seilliere was a 
paitisan of Beigsoii’s intuitional philosophy, and 
even his own doctrine was characterized as an in- 
verted romanticism. The long list of his woiks 
includes; Ferdinand Lassalle (1897); Le Parti 
socialiste allemand (1898); La Philosophic de 
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Vlmp^rialisme (4 vols., 1903-08) ; Le Comte de 
(iohvncau (1903) ; Appolon ou Dionysos (1906) ; 
Nietzsche (1905); L'Impertahsme dSmocratique 
(1907); Flchopenhauer (1909); Barbcy d’AurS- 
villy (1910); Custare Flaubert (1914); Mmc, 
(iuyon et Fcnelon (1918) ; Lcs Ortgines roman- 
csqiies de la morale ct de la polituiiie romantique 
(1918) ; Georges Hand; Les Hapes dn mysticisme 
passtonel (1919); Hainte-Bcuve (1920); Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1921) ; Balzac (1922) ; Ji!mtle 
Zola (1923); Auguste Comte (1924), Le ro- 
manitsme (1925) ; Chrtsttanisme ei romantis- 
me ( 1 925 ) ; Du quietisme au socialisme roman tique 
( 1 925 ) ; Une acad^mie d Vdpoque romantique 
(1920); Morales et ichgions nouvcUcs en Alle- 
magne (1927) ; and Pour le centenaiic du roman- 
tisme (1927). Consult Ernest Heilherr: hts- 
torten du mqsticismc romantique; by J M. L. 
Boiidcau (1925). 

SEIPEL, Ignaz (1870- ). An Austrian 

Chancellor, educated in the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Vienna, where, in 1908, he 
became a professor A Roman Catholic prelate 
and the leading nieinbcr of the Christian Socialist 
Party, composed of conservatives under Roman 
(^atholic inllueiice, he liecame JMiiiister of Social 
Welfare in the Inst cabinet of the Aiistro-Hunga- 
iian VIonarchy and was Chancellor of the Aus- 
trian Republic during 1922-24 and 1920-29. In 
the latter period he served also as Minister foi 
ilome Affairs and foi Foieign AlTairs Ciiticisni 
of his cleiical connections by the Pan-(lcrraan 
mernbeis of his coalition goveinment and by 
meinhers of his onmi paity led to his resignation 
in May, 1929 As leader of the jiarlianieiiiai v 
groiiji, he continued to e\ert a pow<*rfiil influence 
upon the tioiihled couise of Austiiaii politics. 
Tie IS the author of Nation und Htaai (1910) ; La 
donna ci la Guestione Hoaalc ( 1920), and HetpeVs 
Rcdcn m (icstamch und anderwaris (1920). 
Sec Aistktxn Rki'Itjji.ic 

SEISMOLOGY. The woid “eaithquake” has 
in modem tim(‘h ac<|iiiied a twofold ni<*aning — it 
still denotes a shaking of the solid earth which 
can he lelt and may cause damage, and it is also 
used to denote any of tliose small tremors that 
cannot he felt hut which can be detected by deli- 
cate seisniometi 1C instruments; seismology has 
come to be, to an cvei -increasing extent, the study 
of the latter 

Tin* unfelt distuibances first attracted atten- 
tion because in some cases they obviously were 
connected with vciy distant quakes of destructive 
violence It was soon found, however, that those 
which could be diiectly connected with distant 
quakes were far outnumbered by those that could 
not be so connected; it has been geneially as- 
sumed that the latter are nianifestations of vio- 
lent quakes that occiii under the sea or in unin- 
habited regions, although Oldham maintains that 
with few excejitions the two ty|>es of tremors are 
of ditrerent oiigins. The foci of the quakes that 
are felt usually lie at small depths in the earth’s 
crust (perhaps less than 10 kilometeis or 6.2137 
miles), while the distant unfelt quakes seem fre- 
quently to originate at depths of 100 kilometeis 
(62.137 miles) or more, and Oldham regaids the 
shallow, destructive shocks (episeisms), when 
they happen to occur, as secondary effects of the 
deep-seated disturbances ( bart-hy seisms ) . There 
still exists a good deal of disagreement among 
different investigators, however, as to the depths 
of the foci. 

It is well established that tectonic quakes are due 
to movements and vibrations caused by the shock 


resulting from sudden slips, within the solid ma-* 
tcrial of the earth^s crust, along fractures conse- 
quent on a state of stress. The seismographic 
records of the elastic vibrations which spread out 
through the earth from the place of origin may 
be deciphered with the aid of the mathematical 
theory of wave-propagation in elastic media ; the 
results, together with data obtained from laboia- 
tory experiments on rocks under conditions simu- 
lating those within the earth and fiom a knowl- 
edge of the mean density and tidal yielding of 
the eaith, enable the internal structure of our 
planet to be determined. 

The vibiations of a homogeneous elastic solid 
consist of two types of waves, viz , longitudinal 
or compiessional, and transverse or distortional; 
near the surface, these waves and their reflec- 
tions may combine to produce a wave piopagated 
continuously along the surface in which the indi- 
vidual particles move in vertical elliptic paths ly- 
ing in the direction of piopagation, there being 
no hoiizontal motion across the latter direction. 
The feeismogra])h lecords a sudden movement of 
the giound whenever one of tliese types of waves, 
or a surface reflection, first reaches it. The lon- 
gitudinal waves are called piimary or P waves; 
the traiisvei se, secondai y oi 8 waves , and the sur- 
face waves aie known as Rayleigh waves, after 
their discoverer; each type is propagated with a 
different speed. The actual motion of the eaith’s 
suifacc IS gieatly complicated, however, because 
of the marked heterogeneity of the crust and body 
of the eaith. In a hetei ogeneous elastic solid, 
the behavior of Rayleigh w'aves is quite com- 
plex; and if the velocity of distortional waves is 
Jess near the surface than in the mateiial below, 
suiface weaves (knowm as Lov’e waves) may exist 
in which the displacements of the individual par- 
ticles are puiely hoiizontal and at right angles 
to the dncction of projiagation. The hetei o- 
gcneity also introduces internal reflections and 
vaiiations in velocity. 

Records of quakes obtained near the epicentre 
show that seismic disturbances send out three 
pairs of compressional and distortional waves, 
cliaiucteiistic of thiee distinct layers in the ci ust. 
A number of independent lines of evidence in- 
dicate the eaith to be composed of a metallic core, 
surrounded by a thick “rock mantle’’ or laver of 
periodotitic (ultra-basic) rocks, such as compose 
meteorites, followed by an intermediate basaltic 
layer, then by a thinner sliell of granitic (acidic) 
rocks, and finally by a sui face film of sedimentary 
rocks and soil; the seismic waves travel with dif- 
feient speeds in the siiceesane layeis. C. G. 
Knott finds that the late of tiansniission of both 
the P and 8 waves inci eases continuously wuth 
distance below the surface until the wave jiath at- 
tains a depth about 0 3 the earth’s radius The 
wave paths reaching lesser depths than this have 
a continuously curved form, convex toward the 
centie of the earth, below this, the rate of piopa- 
gatioii 18 nearly constant, even decreasing at cer- 
tain depths, so tliat some of the wave paths are 
concave toward the centie in pait of their course. 
Below 0 6 of the i adius, the distortional oi 8 
wave is killed and is not registered at distances 
greater than 120 degiees from the epicentre The 
rate of propagation of tlie tw'o forms of w^ave mo- 
tion IS alKiut 6 2 and 4.0 kilometers (3 85 and 2 49 
miles) per second, respectively, near the surface 
of the earth, and about 12 8 and 6 8 at depths 
over 1500 kilometers (932 miles). From a study 
of the waves generated by the Oppau explosion, 
which were undoubtedly truly representative of 
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the uppermost layers of the earth’s crust in south 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Alsace, Wrinch 
and Jeffreys have found the velocities of the P 
and 8 waves to have been respectively 5.4 and 
3.15 kilometers (3.30 and 1.96 miles) per second, 
considerably less than in the case of ordinary 
earthquake waves. The Rayleigh waves, being 
characteristic of the lower basaltic and period- 
otitic layers, were absent, and in their place 
appeared the l^ove waves, transmitted largely 
through the continental granitic layer. Klotz 
found the mean velocity of the so-called ‘‘long” 
or L waves, which include Rayleigh and Ivove 
waves, and possibly other types of vibrations as 
well, to be 3.8 kilometers per second in the case 
of ordinary quakes ; it may be shown that 
these waves must extend well into the lower 
layer of greater velocity, but that their ampli- 
tude must become inappreciable at a depth of 
150 kilometeis (93.2 miles); in order that the 
velocity be determined mainly by the lower 
layer, as it appears to be, it is necessary that 
the depth of the upper layer be a small fi action 
of the whole. Jeffreys concludes that the 
thickness of the granitic layer is of the order 
of 10 kilometers (6 2 miles) or a little more, 
while that of the intermediate layer is aliout 
20 kilometers (12.4 miles), Knott’s results 
apply to the basic rocks below the giaiiitic 
layer. These results are consistent with labora- 
tory measurements of the elastic constants of 
rocKs. Mohorovicie, liowever, maintains that 
the combined thickness of the intermediate and 
the granitic layers is alxnit 60 kilometers. 

G. W. Walker, following up certain investi- 
gations begun by Galitzin on the angle of 
emergence of the wave ])atha, found that the 
focus, although sometimes quite close to the 
surface, is fiequently at a depth of from 300 
to 500 miles or moie These conclusions have 
been confirmed by H. Tl. Turner through a study 
of the times of arrival of seismic weaves at the 
antipodes or anticentre Turner’s results for 
the relative depths of foci suggest that they 
collect aiound three chief values, and by identi- 
fying these with the three critical surfaces at 
the respective depths of 106, 232, and 492 kilo- 
meteis (65.8, 144 1 and 305 7 miles) which weie 
previously discovered by (lalitzin from direct ob- 
servations of the angles of emergence at Pulkovo, 
Turner obtained a value for the surface velocity 
of P waves agieeing with that observed in the 
case of the great 0])pau explosion on 8ept. 21, 
1921. He found that 207 kilometers (128.6 
miles) 18 the depth of the average focus cor- 
responding to the standard seismological tables 
in use. The destructive quakes probably are 
those 01 iginating in the uppermost layer. On the 
other hand, .leffieys, in a study of the waves from 
the Pamir quake of Feb. 18, 1911, concludes that 
the aveiage depth of the foci cannot exceed 120 
kilometers (74.5 miles). Jeffreys considers that 
most quakes, including all large ones, have focal 
depths in excess of 35 kilometers (21.7 miles), 
and that the greatest quakes occur at depths of 
about 100 kilometers (62 miles). 

Under the direction of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Seismology of the Carnegie Institution, 
there has been concentrated on the study of the 
earth movements and seismic tremors of Califor- 
nia probably the greatest assemblage of cooperat- 
ing agencies ever put to work on a single scientific 
problem. The U. S. Geological Survey, in co- 
operation with the Seismological Society of Amer- 
ica and various geologists, has mapped all known 


faults in the State, and the Society has published 
a map showing all these faults; the localities 
where quakes may be expected are thus indicated, 
and in these zones the proper locations, design, 
and construction of buildings and other structures 
may be made to minimize the danger from earth- 
quakes. To aid in tracing the faults out to sea, 
the U S. Hydrographic Office, by means of a new 
acoustic sounding device, has made a unique con- 
tour map of the ocean bottom off the southern 
California coast out to beyond the edge of the 
continental shelf. Anderson, of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, has devised a remarkably sensitive 
portable torsion-pendulum seismometer, which is 
extraordinarily simple, cheap, and easily set up; 
the entile instrument weighs only a few pounds; 
it can be adjusted to record quakes occurring 
at any distance, and great numbers of these 
instruments may be set up about the country 
and used to study in detail the propagation of 
seismic waves from local tremors through the 
heterogeneous crust. The regions of California 
surveyed prior to 1900 were resurveyed by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey during 1922- 
25, in order to determine what earth move- 
ments had taken place in the interval during 
and following the San Francisco earthquake of 
1906; after the completion in 1928 of a new 
leadjustinent of the triangulation net covering 
the western United States, it was found that 
many stations in the neighborhood of the San 
Andreas fault, near to and southward from 
San Francisco Bay, had moved by appreciable 
amounts: The trend of the displacements to 
the east of the fault is southeastward, while that 
of stations to the west of the fault is noitbward 
or northwestward, the largest movements have 
occuired close to the fault, while stations more 
than 20 miles from the fault have been affected 
only slightly if at all. The largest movement 
found is a relative shift of 14 feet between Ross 
Mountain and Point Reyes Lighthouse. 

The great Russian seismological organization 
did a vast amount of valuable work under Galit- 
zin, but with the death of its famous leader and 
the political i evolution, it gradually went out of 
existence. Seismological work in Russia was re- 
commenced at several stations in 1923. Galitzin 
improved the Milne seismogiaph almost out of 
recognition, producing the best such machine yet 
deMsed. The much less elaborate and less ex- 
pensive instrument devised by J. J. Shaw is but 
little inferior to Galitzin’s. Another new type 
of seismometer has been invented by Wenner, of 
the U. S Bureau of Standards, in which the shock 
transmitted by the earth to the instrument is 
recorded, at any desired distance, through a 
galvanometer. 

Horizontal pendulums, specially designed to 
lecord tilting of the surface of the earth, have 
been found by the Japanese to show (in addition 
to certain regular variations) irregular vari- 
ations which, in some cases at least, occur just 
before earthquakes. 

Necrology. The following eminent seismolo- 
gists have died during the period since 1914: 
Prince Boris Galitzin, May 4, 1916; J. Perrv, 
Aug 5, 1920; G. W. Walker, Sept. 6, 1921 ; C. G. 
Knott, Oct. 26, 1922; Fusakichi Omori, Nov. 8, 
1923; Otto Klotz, Dec. 28, 1923; Comte Fernand 
Montessus de Ballore, 1923; Emil Wiechert, Mar. 
19, 1928; Giulio Grablovitz, Sept. 19, 1928. 

Bibliography. New books of importance on 
seismology are C. Davison, A Mcmual of Seis- 
mology (Cambridge Press, 1921) ; G. W. Walker, 
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Modem Seismology (London, 1913) ; B. Galitzin, 
tr. by 0. Hecker, Vorlesungen uher Seismometrie 
(Leipzig, 1014) ; H. JeflFreys, The Earth (2nd ed., 
Cambridge, 1929) ; M de Ballore, La O^olog%e 
SSismologique (Paris, 1924) ; C. Davison, History 
of British Earthquakes (Cambridge, 1924); K. 
Suda, On the Great Japanese Earthquake of Sept. 
1, 1923, Mem, Imp. Marine Ohs ^ vol. 1, no. 4 
(Kobe, 1924) ; B. Gutenberg, Der Aufhau der 
Erde (Berlin, 1926) ; C. Davison, Founders of 
Seismology (Cambridge, 1927); B Gutenberg, 
Orundlagen der Erdhehenkunde (Berlin, 1927); 
W Howie, Isostasy (New York, 1927) , II. P. M 
Bouasse, SSismcs et sismographes (Paris, 1928). 

See Physics. 

SELANGOR. See Malay States, Federated. 

SELF-DETERMINATION. See Racial Mi- 
norities Treaties 

SELLARS, Roy Wood (1880- ). An 

American college professor and author, born at 
Egmondville, Ont., and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1903 He began teach- 
ing at the University of Michigan in 190.5 and 
became associate jirofessor of philosophy there in 
1918 and professor in 192.3 He wrote Critical 
Realism (1916), The Next Step in Drmocractf 
(1916); The Essentials of Logic (1917), The 
Next Step in Religion (1918) , Essays in Criti- 
cal Realism (1921); Evolutionary Naturalism 
(1921) ; Principles and Problems of Philosophy 
(1926) ; Religion Corning of Age (1928). 

SENATE RESERVATIONS. See United 
States, History 

SENESCENCE. Sec Zooicwy 

SENSATION. Cutaneous Sensation. Head’s 
theory of protojiathic and epicritic sensibility 
was attacked from two quarters H (Wr 
i Psychological Review^ vol xxiii) criticized the 
theory on grounds both of logic and of obser- 
vation F (t Boring, lejicating Head’s ex])en- 
ment under improved conditions, reported his 
own obsei rations of the retuin of cutaneous 
sensitivity after section of a sensory nerve 
{Quarterhf Journal of Experimental Psi/chology^ 
vol x) He found that the results which 
Head’s tcchrii(|ue threw into liigh relief lost 
then special iinportaiice in the light of a more 
refined method, and that they look theii place 
in a total body of fact which shows no such 
line of clea>age as that described by the British 
physiologist 

Boring himself outlined a theory of multiple 
innervation of the seiisoiy “sjiots”, the nerve 
supply, he held, is so distributed that, under 
varying conditions, summation or inhibition of 
evcitations may occur in varying degree A 
hypothesis of this sort is, in Boring’s opinion, 
adequate to the data of observation, and avoids 
the duplication of sensibilities which Head was 
led to assume 

One of the most important investigations of 
the cutaneous sense appearing in recent years 
IS that of D Katz {Der Aufhau der Tastwelt, 
Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic dcs 
Smnesorgane^ Erganzungshand /7, 192.5) After 
a brief critical survey of previous woik, the au- 
thor examines the various modes of appearance 
of touch exjiericnce, the efficiency of the sense of 
touch, the vibration sense, and other jiractical 
considerations The vibration sense has taken 
on a popular interest because of the attempt to 
use it as a substitute for heaimg in the deaf 
(see Hh II Gault, “On the Identihcation of Cer- 
tain Spoken Words by their Tactual Qualities,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1926.) For a 


review of recent investigations of cutaneous sen- 
sation, see Psychological Bulletin, 1926. 

SENSATION. Organic. E. G. Boring 
{American Journal of Psychology, vol. xxvi) re- 
ported experiments on the sensations aroused by 
the stimulation of the alimentary tract. He used 
thermal, mechanical, chemical, and electrical 
stimulation. In the esophagus, sensations cor- 
responding to all stimuli except pepper and mus- 
tard were reported; in the stomach, all were 
sensed, but it was not certain whether the sensa- 
tions of cold, warmth, and electrical shock arose 
in the btomach or in the surrounding tissues 
Hydrochloric acid was found to induce the sensa- 
tion of hunger. The greatest error of localiza- 
tion occurred in the direction of the median 
line through throat and stomach, reference be- 
ing often made to head, to throat, or to a point 
below the sternum. 

Boling also made a qualitative study of ex- 
periences referred to the alimentary and urinaiy 
tiacts {Psychological Review, vol. xxii). He 
eonelnded that, under favorable conditions, most 
of the experiences arc intiospectively reducible 
to various patterns of pressure and pain. 
Kuusea was the most difficult experience to 
analyze. Experiments reported by A .1. Carl- 
son {The Control of Hunger in Health and Dis- 
ease, 1916) conhrmed many of Boring’s obsei va- 
tions. Carlson, however, maintained that 
hunger is experimentally distinguishable from 
appetite; appetite, he held, may appear in the 
absence of hunger, and can be aroused by weak 
chemical stimuli which inhibit the hunger con- 
ti actions 

SENUSSITES. Sec Pan-I slamism. 

SEPTIC TANKS. See Sewerage and Sew- 
age Treatment. 

SERAFIN, Tullto (1880- ), An Ital- 

ian conductor, born at Cavarzcrc. After gradua- 
tion from tlie Milan Conservatory he joined the 
orchestia at La Scala as viola player. His suc- 
cessful debut as conductor, with Aida in Ferrara, 
resulted m his engagement foi the Tcatro Regio 
111 Turin, where he remained till 1908, wlieii he 
succeeded Toscanini as pniicijial conductor at 
La Scala in Milan. In 1914—1.5 he was at the 
Carlo Felice in Genoa, in the sniiimer of 1915 in 
Havana, and during the winter of 191.5-16 at the 
Opera Real in Madiid. He then served in the 
Italian Army, and after his return was once more 
at the Teatro Regio in Turin until 1921, when he 
went to the San Carlo in Naples. In the fall of 
1924, he became connected with the Metiopolitan 
Opel a House, New York. He made frequent ap- 
peal aiices as guesl-coiiductor in Pans, London, 
Rome, and Buenos Aires. He ranks with the 
foremost opeiatic conductors of the world. 

SERBIA. Formci ly a Balkan kingdom with 
an aiea of 36,937 square miles. In December, 
1918, it was pioclaimcd a jiait of the new Unitary 
Slate of the Serbs, C'roats, and Slovenes (Jugo- 
.slavia). See Jugoslavia for matters pertaining 
to population, iiidustiy, tiade, finance, etc For 
its history duiiiig the War, see World War; for 
post-w'ar history, see Jugoslavia. 

SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES, King- 
dom OF See Jugoslavia. 

SERING, Max (1857- ). A German po- 

litical economist and agrarian political leader, 
who was born at Barby and educated at the I’ni- 
versities of Strasshui g and Leipzig. lie has been 
professor of political economy at the University 
of Berlin since 1897. His works include Das 
Friedcnsdiktat von Versailles und Dcutschlands 
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wirtschaftliche Lage (1920) ; Agrarikrisen unde 
Agrarzolle (1925); Dte deutaohe Wvttaohafta- 
krtata (192G), and Germany under the Dawes 
Plan (Eng. trans., 1928). 

SETH, Andrew. See Pringle-Pattison, 
Andrew Seth. 

SETON, JuLTA (1862- ). An American 

lecturer and writer, born at Chicago. She was 
graduated from the Medical Department of the 
Denver-Gross College in 1898, and took post- 
graduate courses at Tufts Medical College. 
She practiced medicine in Denver and in Boston, 
and began metaphysical healing in the latter 
city in 1904. In 1900 she removed to New York 
City and there founded the New Thought (Jhurch 
and School. She lectuied in the principal cities 
of the ITnited States and in Europe, and wrote 
Conocniratwn — The Secret of Success (1907); 
Marriage (1914), The Race Problem (1914); 
Adrienne Le Baron, a novel (1915) ; Destiny ^ a 
novel (1917) ; The Outside and Inside of Life and 
The Self in Tune. 

SETON- WATSON, Robert Whxiam (1879- 
) . A Bi itish histoi lan whose particular field 
of study was central Europe and the Balkans, 
lie was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, afterward studying in Berlin, Pans, and 
Vienna He was the founder and joint-editor of 
the New Europe (1910-20), and joint-editor of 
the Slavonic Review He received honorary de- 
grees at Prague and Zagreb universities, was an 
honorary member of the llumaiiian Academy, 
and honorary lecturer in Eastern European His- 
tory at King’s College, London (1915-22). Tn 
the lattei year, he was appointed Masaryk pro- 
fessor of cential European history in the Uni- 
versity of London. His works, the earlier of 
which were written under the jiseudonym, Scotus 
Viator, were Maximilian I (1902); The Future 
of Austria-Hungary (1907) ; The Southern Slav 
Question (191 1 ) ; Absolutism in Croatia (1912) ; 
Rumania and the Great War (1915) , The Bal- 
kans, Italy, and the Adriatic (1915) ; The Rise 
of Nationality in the Balkans (1917) , Europe in 
the Melting Pot (1919), The New Slovakia 
(1924) ; and Sarajevo: A Study in the Origins of 
the Gieat War (1920). 

SEVCIK, s^v'tslk, Otakar (1852- ). A 

Bohemian violinist (see VoL. XX) In 1921 he 
taught a master class at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, and in 1922-23 a similar class 
at the Chicago Musical College. Not less than 
700 of his pupils became teachers or orchestral 
performers in the United States alone During 
his stay in this country, he put the finishing 
touches to his life work, a complete method for 
the violin, fioin the first rudiments to the last 
degiee of virtuosity. The first section. School 
of Intonation ( 15 parts and two suj)]»lenienta, 
with English, German and French text), was 
publislied at New York in 1922; the second sec- 
tion, School of the Virtuoso (12 parts), was pub- 
lished in 1920 The work is not only the most 
voluminous and comprehensive of its kind, but 
seems destined to live as a lasting monument to 
the genius of one of the world’s greatest teachers. 

SEVILLE, sPv'll or sf-vll', or sp. SEVILLA, 
sa-\Gkya. A city of Spain. The population in 
1927 was estimated to be 215,107. In 1926 
access to the poit of Seville was improved by 
the construction of the Alfonso XIII Canal 
and the deepening of the Guadalquiver River 
80 that vessels of 13,000 tons displacement might 
reach the port. A new large modern dock sys- 
tem also was installed. In 1928 a terminal for 


the projected Buenos Aires-Seville air line was 
under construction, a distance of 44 kilometers 
(27.34 miles) northwest of the city. The facili- 
ties included an anchoring tower, two hangars, 
living quarters for the personnel, and factories 
to supply hydrogen, oxygen, and ethyl gas. The 
project was to be completed within three years 
at a total cost of 30,000,000 pesetas. In order 
to facilitate communication between the city and 
the airport, the municipality constructed a boule- 
vard 50 meters (164 feet) wide. There has been 
developed an extensive suburban district. 

The outstanding feature of Seville’s develop- 
ment since the War was the Ibero-American 
Exposition which was held from March 15 to Dec- 
ember 31, 1929. This exposition was first plan- 
ned in 1910, and actual work on its construction 
was stalled in 1913. The War, however, post- 
poned any further development of the plans un- 
til 1922, wdieii the name of the exposition was 
changed from Hispano- American Exposition to 
Ibero-Ameiican Exposition, so that Portugal and 
Brazil might be included. The exhibits were con- 
fined to those from countries in the Iberian pen- 
insula and those American nations discoverel 01 
settled by Spanish or Portuguese navigators and 
explorers. The exposition stressed particularly 
exhibits of line arts, literatuie, and history. The 
Bite was a 24()0-acie tiact in Maiia Luisa Park 
on the outskiilb of Seville. The principal striic- 
tuie was the Plaza de Esjiafia, built in a half 
circle with a central court (100 feet wide, and with 
49 divisions in each of which theie were exhibits 
of the 49 provinces of Spain The buildings 
erected by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, (’hilc, 
Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela, the United States, and Uruguay, in 
the best traditions of native architecture, were 
to seive as consulates after the exposition The 
United States Congress appiopnated $700,000 
for participation in the exposition, and a per- 
uianent pavilion designed by American architects 
after the Spanish Mission style of southein Cali- 
foinia was erected. The commeicial exhibits 
were displayed m buildings entiiely apart from 
the pavilions of the nations and the art galleries 
and Royal Pavilion. 

S£iVRES, Treaty of See Dardanetxes and 
Bosporus Straits, Cilicia, Dodecanese, Peace 
CONFER l'Nl'K and TREATIES, SMYRNA; TURKEY. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREAT- 
MENT. t,)uick removal of soiled water used for 
domestic, office, and industrial purposes, to- 
gether with its disposal without nuisance or 
menace to health, has received increasing atten- 
tion in the twentieth century. Broadly, there 
was little ehange in collection materials and 
methods except in the glowing use of concrete, 
plain or reinfoiced, foi trunk and outlet sewers, 
generally precast in suitable lengths. Pumping 
plants, where required, weie greatly improved 
and larger units employed where warranted by 
the volume of sewage, electric-driven pumps be- 
came more common, with automatic cut-in and 
eut-out coiitiol to suit changes in the volume of 
flow. 

Final disposal of sewage reflected the in- 
creasing demand for a lessening of the pollution 
of the streams, lakes, or tidal waters into which 
all sewage must eventually go. The bulk of 
sewage, the world over, was still discharged into 
near-by or more remote waters with no treat- 
ment whatever or with but little, but with grow- 
ing, attention to disposal into large volumes of 
diluting water, at points remote from sources 
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of public water supply, shellfisheries, and bath- 
ing beaches, or from foreshores where cast-up 
wastes or sludge banks would be objectionable 
to sight or smell. Where nuisance or health 
menace could not be ensured at reasonable cost 
by choice of remote outlet points, recourse to 
treatment was indicated, but much postpone- 
ment in its provision was still common. 

The degree and kind of treatment were gov- 
erned by a variety of local conditions — physical, 
financial, and civic — all of which demanded, but 
did not always receive, careful weighing and 
balancing. Degree of treatment ranged from 
coarse or fine screens, alone or combined with 
sedimentation, for the removal of solid matter, 
to some or all of tliese combined, with piocesses 
for tlie further reduction of decomposable, 
oAvgen-deiiiandiiig and possible nuisance-produc- 
ing organic matteis Where public health would 
otherwise be endangered, more or less complete 
removal of bacteria was demanded, most com- 
monly to reduce tlie burden on water-purification 
plants, these being the last and main line of 
defense against water-borne disease 

Aside from continued inipiuvcinents in fine 
screens and other mechanical devices forming a 
part of sewage works, the most notable advances 
in sewage treatment since 1914 were the intro- 
duction of the activated-sludge process, a combi- 
nation of forced aeration and sedimentation; 
the extension of sepaiate sludge digestion for 
the solids lemoved; one- and two-stoiy (Imhoff) 
tanks, and by the activated-sludge process, and 
the utilization of gases produced by sludge 
digestion, to laise the temperatuie of sewage or 
sludge to pro<lucc ]>owci for seuage-woiks use, 
oi, nioie raiely, to piodiice gas for sale In 
192!) wheie moie than screening was in use, 
ImbotV, ()i t\\o-stoi>, tanks led (sedimentation 
compartment above, slinlge digestion below); 
next came tJiese tanks followed by trickling or 
s[)i inkling tilteis, and in some cases by secon- 
dary settling tanks, and sometimes by elilon- 
nation of the efiiiient foi bacteiia lediiction. 

The activated-sludge piocess was slowly but 
steadily glowing lioth in number and size of 
plants — particiilai ly in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, and (Teriminy — most of the plants 
outside the United States lieing lelatively small 
Baltimoie, Philadelphia, Kochester, Cleveland, 
and the Chicago Sanitary Distiict had large 
Imlioll tank installations; the Chicago W^est Side 
plant, nearing conijiletion, being by far the larg- 
est in the woild, with an ultimate capacity to 
serve a population of 1,850,000. The Chicago 
Sanitary Distiict also had the laigest activated- 
sludge plant in the world, put in use Oct 3, 
1928, to seive 830,000 ]»eople by 1930 Next in 
size came the activated-sludge plants of Mil- 
waukee and Indianapolis I^ate in 1928, designs 
w^ere staited foi a large activated-sludge jdant 
to serve about 1,000,000 people in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bionx, or a fifth of the 
population of New Yoik City. Some idea of the 
woik that is recpiired to make plans for such a 
plant may be had from the fact that $005,500 
was to be paid for the design of the plant alone, 
under contract with a consulting engineer. 

The sewage from the cities of Pans and 
Berlin still went to sewage farms in 1929, 
but they had been overworked for years and 
some preliminary treatment had been provided 
and moie was contemplated. Except in low- 
raiiifall areas, sewage farming never gained 
a foothold in the United States, and in Europe 


it was little practiced in 1929. A notable ex- 
ample of sewage screening is afforded by Los 
Angeles, where the sewage of the city passes 
through an immense installation of fine screens 
before being discharged offshore into the Pa- 
cific Ocean 

Activated-Sludge Process. In this process, 
the sew'age, either as it comes to the works 
or after preliminary treatment to remove some 
of the solids, is first passed through activation 
tanks, then through settling tanks The process 
effects a heavy i eduction of suspended solids, de- 
composable matter, and bacteria Some of the 
sediment (sludge) in the settling tank is forced 
back into the activation, or aeiatioii, tank and 
ultimately kept mixed with the sewage, either by 
means of compressed air or by mechanical stir- 
ring devices, such as revolving paddles. Where 
mechanical agitators are used, free air is drawn 
into the sewage from the atmosphere, otherwise, 
eompicssed air is admitted at the lx)ttom of the 
activation tanks through porous plates or per- 
forated pipe, generally the foiiner. From the 
aerating tanks, the sewage and admixed sludge 
go to settling tanks; from these, some of the 
sludge IS foiced back to the aeration tank, while 
the excess activated sludge is removed for final 
disposal 

Tins sludge has a higher fertilizing value than 
that from other processes, but to make it com- 
mercially available, its moisture content must be 
reduced to 10 per cent. Because of the high first 
and ojierating costs of sludge presses and driers, 
few cities haxiiig activated -sludge plants had at- 
tempted to utilize excess activated sludge up to 
1929, the chief examples being Milwaukee, Hous- 
ton, and Pasadena At Milwaukee, the operating 
revenue fiom the activated -sludge process in 1928 
was put at $000,000 against $900,000 operating 
expense, making the net cost of sewage treatment 
$300,000, but wuth no allowance for capital 
charges As a rule, excess activated sludge, up 
to 1 929, was got rid of by dumping on land, after 
more or less dewatt'ring in digestion tanks, in 
lagoons, or otherwise. 

Chicag’o Drainage Canal and Lake Lower- 
ing Controversy. Decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court on tlan. 5, 1925, and Jan. 
14, 1929, combined with the rapid growth of 
Chicago and the 59 other communities making 
up the Chicago Sanitary District, will speed up 
a programme already under way for the largest 
group of liigh-degree sewage-treatment plants 
under one governmental authority anywhere in 
the world These decisions (see Engineering 
Ncws-Rcroidy Jan. 1 and 15, Mar 2, 1925; 
Dec. 1, 1927; Jan 24, and Mar 7 and 14, 1929, 
for the decisions and related matters) estab- 
lished (1) that the district was dependent on 
the Secretarv of War for authoiity to divert 
any whaler from Lake Michigan, was exceeding 
the amount granted, and in list carry out such 
a progi amine of rectification as that officer 
might sot up, and (2) that the Secretary of 
War, under congressional legislation bearing on 
navigation, had no authority to authorize di- 
version of water for sanitation alone, although 
in the case at bar a "negligible” (comparatively 
speaking) amount of water might be diverted 
to protect navigation from injury by sewage 
pollution. 

The decision resulted from a suit brought by 
all the States bordering on the Great Lakes, 
except Illinois and Indiana The terms of a 
court decree to put the decision into elfect were 
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referred to Charles Evans Hughes for report and 
recommendation, after hearing from experts. 
Apparently, the Sanitary District will be com- 
pelled to treat to the highest degree of the 
art the sewage of a population equivalent to 
7,000,000 (sewage from human population 
plus organic wastes). The City of Chicago will 
also have to purify its water supply to a high 
degree. The court held that diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan materially lowered the levels 
of the Great Lakes and caused serious injury to 
navigation. 

The purpose of the drainage canal was to di- 
vert sewage from Lake Michigan for the pro- 
tection of the Chicago water supply, at the 
same time affording a scientifically-devised means 
of sewage disposal by dilution. The rate of 
dilution, as recommended by three engineers, 
headed by an eminent sanitarian, would have 
been 4 cu. ft. of water per 1000 population, 
but this was reduced to 3^ cu. ft. in the legis- 
lative act creating the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, passed in 1889. The canal was put in 
use Jan. 1, 1900. When the engineers recom- 
mended the project of sewage disposal in 1887, 
there weie almost no sewage-treatment plants 
in the United States and those were very small. 

Sewerage-Service Rentals. Except that 
here and there sewers were built by private 
companies (see Municipal Ownership), almost 
unexceptional world-wide practice until well in 
the twentieth century was to make no annual 
charge for seiner and sewage disposal service. 
From about 1915, sewerage was put on a so- 
called utility basis in a number of States which 
passed enabling acts to that effect. The chief 
object of the plan is to provide funds more 
readily for a service that is growing in impor- 
tance and extent The charge is generally at 
least coordinated with that for metered water 
supply, and sometimes both services are billed 
together. 

Rational Control of Water Pollution. 
Much attention was given to the classification 
of streams and other natural bodies of water 
with a view to putting regulations designed to 
prevent pollution on a more rational basis than 
formerly. A notable example of this is af- 
forded by the report on the pollution of bound- 
ary waters between the United States and 
Canada, made in 1918 by the International 
Joint Commission created many years earlier 
by a treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States The waters involved include 
the Great Lakes, the Rainy, St. Mary’s, St. 
Clair, Detroit, and Niagara rivers and to some 
extent the St. Lawrence as well. The studies 
were conducted by eminent engineers, chemists, 
and bacteriologists in official and private life 
in the United States and Canada. 

The report recognizes that the utilization of 
rivers and lakes to receive the sewage of cities 
is a legitimate and proper function so long as 
this can be done without menace to public health 
or the creation of nuisances by offense to sight 
and smell, and also that the amount of sewage 
which may properly be discharged into adjacent 
waters by any city should be determined by a 
careful study of all governing local conditions, 
including particularly whether or not public 
water supplies would be endangered by the 
sewage, and if so the permissible burden on 
water-treatment plants. This burden, the re- 
port states, should not exceed 500 bacteria of 
the colon type per cubic centimeter as an 


average for the year, determined by samples 
taken in a manner specified in some detail. 
The report proposed that before discharge into 
the Detroit and Niagara rivers, sewage should 
be treated to such a degree that the water re- 
ceiving it would correspond to sewage diluted 
by a stream flow of 4 cu. ft. per second per 
capita of contributing population. 

In Pennsylvania, the Sahitary Water Board, 
composed of representatives of State depart- 
ments having to do with health, fisheries, and 
other aspects of the waters of the State, in 1923 
divided the streams of the State into three gen- 
eral classes, according to degrees of pollution 
and uses to which the streams are put, and es- 
tablished general princijileH to control their 
pollution. The New Jeisey Ix*gi8luturc of 1924 
created a Sanitary and Economic Water Commis- 
sion. In 1922 the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Departments of Health divided the interstate 
portion of the Delaware River into three zones 
and laid down conditions as to the degree of 
sewage treatment that each department would 
require, in passing on plans for sewage works 
in each zone. 

In Gieat Britain, through what appeals to be 
cooperative woik carried on by the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, and TTealth, the rivers 
were divided into three classes : ( 1 ) those 

sufficiently pure to sujiport a considerable stock 
of fish; (2) those polluted but nevertheless still 
containing a gieat number of fish; (3) rivers 
grossly polluted and containing few if any fish. 
It was expected that fuither eontiol of stream 
pollution through the joint efforts of these min- 
istries would take this classification into account. 
For preliminary report of the Steinman Com- 
mittee on River Pollution, see abstract in the 
London Surveyor, Jan. 11, 1924. 

Bibliography. Metcalf and Eddy, American 
Sewerage Practice, 3 vols., also a 1-vol. ed. (New 
York), Babbitt, Seueiagv and Sewage Treat- 
ment (New York) ; Folwell, Sewerage (New 
York) ; Fuller and McClintock, Solving Sew- 
age Problems (New York) , Kershaw, Sewage 
Pumficalion and Disposal (London); Wagen- 
halls, Theriault, and Hommoii, Report on Sew- 
age Treatment in the United States, a Public 
Health Service study of 15 rcpi esentative plants 
(Washington) ; and Williams, Sewage Disposal 
in India (Calcutta and New York). See Muni- 
cipal Ownership. 

SEX DETERMINATION. See Live Stock ; 
Zoology. 

SEX INSTINCT. See Psychology, Abnor- 
mal. 

SEX STUDIES. See Secretions, Internal; 
Live Stock 

SEYFFERT, Leopold (Gould) (1888- ). 

An American artist, boin at California, Mo. He 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and, after winning two foreign scholar- 
ships, continued his artistic education in Paris 
and Spain. In 1912 he gained the fellowship 
prize of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
a gold medal of the Art Club of Philadelphia 
in 1913, a silver medal at San Francisco in 
1915, the Hallgarten Prize in 1910, the Altman 
Prize of the National Academy of Design in 
1917, the Beck Gold Medal in 1918, the Temple 
Gold Medal in 1921, and the Proctor Prize in 
the same year. From the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago he received the Palmer Gold Medal in 1923, 
the Logan Gold Medal in 1924, and the Ilearst 
Prize in 1924. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
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Fine Arts awarded him the Stotesbury Medal 
in 1926. His work is represented in several of 
the most important art galleries in the country. 

SEYMOIJB^ Charles (188r>- ). An 

American educator and historian, horn at New 
Haven, Conn. He was graduated from Cam- 
bridge University in 1904 and from Yale in 
1908, taking postgraduate courses at the latter 
and ill Paiis. In 1911 ho was appointed instruc- 
tor in history, in 1918 professor of history, and in 
1927 provost at Yale. At the Peace Conference 
in Pans in 1919, he was chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian Division of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace, and was also delegate on 
other commissions dealing chiefly with the Bal- 
kans. Among his writings are Electoral Reform 
in England and Wales (1915); The Diplomatic 
Background of the War (1916) ; How the World 
VoteSy with D. P Fiary (1918) ; Woodrow WiU 
son and the World War (1921 ) He edited, with 
Col. H M House, What Really Happened at Paris 
(1921). Professor Seymour arranged as a nar- 
rative The Intimate Papers of Colonel House 
(4 vols., 1926-28) 

SHACKLETON, shak'’l-ton. Sir Ernest 
(Henry) (1874-1922). An English Arctic ex- 
plorer (see VoL XX). From 1914 to 1916, he 
was on an Arctic exploring trip. In 1919, at 
Archangel, his knowledge proved invaluable in 
providing comforts for the soldiets there. In 
1921 he undertook his last Arctic voyage, which 
was to be a SO.OOO-mile journey in the South 
Atlantic and the Antarctic. He died off the 
whaling point, Grytviken, on South Georgia Is- 
land and was buried there. By a strange chance, 
Grytviken had been the jumping-off point of 
Ins 1914 expedition See Polar Research. 

SHAFFEB, PiiTLTi* Anderson (1881- ). 

An Ameiican biological chemist. He was born at 
Martiiishurg, W. Va., and graduated at West 
Viigiiiia ITniversity After graduate studies at 
Harvard (PhD, 1904), he became instiuctor in 
chemical pathology at the Cornell University 
Medical College in New York City (1904-10). 
Since 1910 he has been professoi of biological 
chemistry at the Washington University Medical 
School, St. Txmis, Mo In the World War, he 
served as mapir of the Sanitary Corns, U. S. 
Army, assigned to the (fliief Surgeon, A.E F. He 
was ]>iesident of the American Society of Biologi- 
cal Chemists in 192.3-24, and in 1928 was elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences. He has 
conducted researches in diet, in tieatment of 
typhoid fever and nutrition in that disease (with 
\Varren Coleman ) , and also on metabolism in 
diabetes and on the preparation of insulin. 

SHALIAPIN. Transliteration for Ciialia- 
PINE, wliich see 

SHANDAKEN TUNNEL. See Tvnnels. 

SHANNON, Charles Hazm.wood (1865- 
). An English painter (see VoL. XX). 
His later works include “The Embroidered 
Shawl” (1918) and the lithographs, “Ebb Tide” 
(1917), “The Tidal Ri\cr” (1919), and “A Sharp 
Corner” (1919). He also painted portraits, in- 
cluding those of Princess Patricia of Connaught, 
Lillah McCarthy, and Hilda Moore (“The Lady 
in Black”). He became a member of the Royal 
Academy (1921), and an associate of the So- 
cii^t^ Nationale des Beaux Arts. 

SHANNON, Effie (1867- ). An Amer- 

ican actress, born at Cambridge, Mass. She be- 
gan to act at 10 years of age, as Eva in Uncle 
Tom's CahiHy and appeared as an ingenue in 
many popular plays. She played with Rose 


Coghlan in Diplomacpy with Herbert Kelcey in 
The Moth and the Flame; His Lord and Master; 
The Thief y etc. She took part in The Years of 
Discretion under the direction of David Belasco 
during 1913-14 and played in Children of Earth 
in 1915. She also appeared in Under Orders, 
Mama's Affair; The Detoury under Belasco’s 
management, 1923-24, and under the manage- 
ment of George Tyler, 1926; and in Merry 
Andrew, by Ijewis Beach (1929). 

SHANNON, Frederuuv Franklin (1877- 
) . An American clergyman and author, 
born in Morris County, Kan , and educated at 
Harvard University. He was ordained to the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1899, and after preaching in West 
Virginia and in Grace Church and the Reformed 
Chuicli on the Heights in Brooklyn, N. Y., he 
became pastor of the Central Church in Chicago 
in January, 1920. His wiitings include The 
Soul's Allas and Other Sermons (1911), The 
'New Personality (1915), The Enchanted Uni- 
verse (1916) ; The Breath in the Winds (1918) ; 
Cod's Faith in Man (1919) , The Economic Edu- 
cation y The Land of Beginning Again; The New 
Greatness. 

SHANTUNG, shan'tdbng'. A Chinese mari- 
time pro\ ince wuth an area of 65,970 square miles 
and a population estimated at 30,803,245 The 
scene of Germany’s pie-wai development of 
Kiaochow Bay, this piovince attracted world 
attention in 1915 when Japan presented the 
notorious Twenty-One Demands to China, follow- 
ing the capture of the German leased ten itory 
during the World Wai. China’s piotest against 
clauses in the Versailles Peace Treaty giving 
Japan viitual sovereignty over the leased area 
and economic soveieignty over the entire pioMiice 
w'as carried to the League of Nations. H final 1\ 
resulted in a Sino- Japanese agreement, signed 
at the Washington Conference, Kcb. 4, 1922, under 
which the leased area of Kiaochow was returned 
to China, Japanese troops withdrawn from Shan- 
tung, and the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu Railway sold 
by Japan to China, thus reestablishing full 
Chinese sovereignty. See China, under History ; 
Japan, under Foreign Policy; World War; 
League of Nations; Washington Conference. 

SfeANTZ, Homeb LeRoy (1870- ). An 

American botanist, born in Kent County, Mich. 
He was graduated from (\)loiado College in 
1901 and took postgraduate couises at the 
University of Nebraska. He w^as professor of 
botany and bacteriology at the University of 
Louisiana (1907), served as sjiecial agent in 
the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, 
and from 1910 to 1926 was plant physiologist 
m chaige of various investigations. He was 
agricultuial exploier for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution African Expedition in 1919-20, and car- 
ried on other exploiations in Africa. From 
1926 to 1928, he was professor of liotany at the 
University of Illinois and since 1928 has been 
president of the Univeisity of Arizona. 

SHAPLEY, Harlow (1885- ) An 

American astronomer, born at Nashville, Mo 
He studied at the University of Missouri, and 
received his PhD. from Princeton in 1913. In 
1914, he lK*eame astronomer at Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory of the Carnegie Institution, remaining 
there until 1921 when he accepted the director- 
ship of the Harvard Observatory His original 
investigations were devoted to studies in photo- 
metry and spectroscopy, as well as the oibital 
theory and computation on which he contributed 
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important papers to the literature of astronomy. 
He was awarded the Draper Medal by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in 1926. In 1928 
he announced evidence that the stars are con- 
tinually fed by vast showers of meteors. He is 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences 
and served as president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

SHABLOW, Myena Docia ( 1893- ) . An 

American dramatic soprano, born at Jamestown, 
N. D. Having studied piano and voice at the 
Beethoven Conservatory, she continued her vocal 
studies with F. F. Bristol (1911-13) and with 
E. Clement in Paris (1914). Her operatic reper- 
tory she acquired under Canipanini, Moranzoni, 
Weingartner, and S. Wagner. She made her 
d^but with the Boston Opera Company as Stella 
in Offenbach’s Contes d'Hoffmann (Nov. 25, 
1912) and sang with that organization until 
1914, and later with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany of Naples, Italy. From 1915 to 1921, and 
again after 1923, she was a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. In 1914 she appeared at 
Covent Garden. She is gifted not only with a 
glorious voice, but also is a splendid actress. 
Her favorite r61es are Tosca and Briinnliilde in 
Siegfried, In 1921 she married Edward B. 
Hitchcock. 

SHARP, William Graves (1859-1922). An 
American diplomat (see Vol. XX). He was a 
member of Congress from Ohio from 1909 to 
1914, resigning in the latter year following his 
appointment as Ambassador to France, in which 
office he served until 1919. He was elected a 
Foundation member of the Soci^t4 Astronomique 
de France, having been a lifelong student of 
astronomy. He was awarded the (rrand Cross 
and Legion of Honor in recognition of his 
services as ambassador. 

SHARPE, Henry Granville (1868- ). 

An American army officer, born at Kingston, 
N. Y., and graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1880. Most of his official 
employment was in the commissary department. 
He had charge of the relief of flood sufferers 
at Cairo, 111., and Memphis, Tenn., in 1897, and 
was on duty in Porto Rico in 1898, in the Phil- 
ippines from 1902 to 1904, and in France in 
1919. lie was promoted to be major general in 
1918 and retired in 1920. He wrote: The Art 
of Subsisting Armies in War; The Art of Sup- 
plying Armies in the Field as Exemplified dwring 
the Civil War; The Provisioning of the Modem 
Army in the Field; The Quartermaster Corps 
in the Year PJll in the World War (1921). 

SHAW, Georoe Bernard (1850- ), A 

British author and dramatist (sec Vol. XX). 
He received the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1925 In 1914 he wrote Common Sense About 
the Wary which was so outspoken as to offend 
many, and throughout the World War he aroused 
considerable iiritation by what was considered 
untimely defense of the Germans and fault- 
finding with the Allies. Other later books were: 
How to Settle the Irish Question (1917); Peace 
Conference Hints (1919); and the plays: 
Music-Cuie (1914); O^Flaherty V.C., The Inca 
of Perusalem (1915); Augustus Does His Bit 
(1910); Heartbreak House and Annajaneka 
(1917) ; Back to Methuselah^ a cycle of five 
plays (1921); Jitta^s Atonement, a translation 
of IVau Qitta's Suhne, by Siegfried Trebitsch 
(1922); Saint Joan of Arc (1923), which was 
played in New York City in 1924; and The 
Apple Cart (1929). He also wrote The Intellir 


gent Womaria Guide to Socialism and Capital- 
ism (1928). Consult The Quintessence of Ber- 
nard Shaw, by Henry Charles Duffin (1920); 
Bernard Shaw, by Edward Shanks (1924) ; Ber- 
nard Shaw Explained; a Critical Exposition of 
the Shavian Religion, by George Whitehead 
(1925) ; and A Guide to Bernard Shaw, by Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht (1929). 

SHAW, James Bybnie (1860- ). An 

American mathematician, born at Remington, 
Ind. He studied at Purdue University. Dur- 
ing 1890-98, he was professor of mathematics 
at Illinois College, and later held a similar 
chair at Kenyon College. From 1903 to 1910, 
he was professor of mathematics at the .Tames 
Milhkcn University, and in the latter year was 
called to the University of Illinois, where in 1918 
he became professor. In addition to many mathe- 
matical papers he wrote Synopsis of Linear 
Associative Algebra (1907); Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Mathematics (1918); and Vector 
Calculus (1922) 

SHAW, J ( OHN ) W ( ILLIAM ) ( 1 863- ) . 

An American Roman Catliolic Archbishop, born at 
Mobile, Ala. He was educated at the Academy 
of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart at Mobile, 
and at St. Finian’s Seminary in Ireland. He 
studied also at the Univeisity of the Propaganda 
at Rome, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1888, becoming assistant in the cathedral at 
Mobile, and assistant and missionary in St. 
Peter’s Church, Montgomery, Ala., and, in 1891, 
rector of the catliedial of Mobile and clianeellor 
of the diocese. In 1910 he became Coadjutor 
Bisliop of San Antonio, Texas, and in 1911 
bishop. In 1918 he was consecrated Archbishop 
of New Orleans 

SHAW, Rt. Hon. Tom (1872- ). An 

English labor leader, born at Colne, Lancaster. 
He began work in a cotton mill when but eight 
>ear8 old Ho was self-educated, masteiing 
French and German so thoroughly that he was 
one of the most skillful interpreters at the inter- 
national labor conferences which he attended and 
for W'bich he was frequently secretary. One of 
the ablest speakers in the Englisli labor move- 
ment, and possessed of a thorough knowledge of 
industrial problems, he entered Parliament in 
1918, and the next year was made a Commander 
of the Older of the British Empire. Ramsay 
MacDonald appointed him Minister of Labor in 
1924, and in the same year he was made a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. In the Labor cabinet 
formed in June, 1929, he was Secretary of State 
for war. 

SHEAR, Theodore Leslie (1880- ). An 

Ameiican arehcpologist. He was born at New 
London, N. H., and graduated at New York Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1904). He stud- 
ied at the American School at Athens and the 
University of Bonn; was instructor in Greek and 
Latin, Barnard College, New York City (1906- 
10) , and since 191 1 has been associate in Greek at 
Columbia. In 1921 he began lecturing on art and 
archaeology at Princeton. In the World War, he 
served as first lieutenant in the Air Service, U. S. 
Army. He conducted archteological excavations 
at Cnidus (1911), Sardis (1922), and Corinth 
(1925). In 1929 he was appointed by the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies as director of 
the excavation of the Agora, or ancient market 
place, at Athens. He is the author of Influence 
of Plato on St. Basil (1907); Sardis- Archutgo- 
tural Terracottas (1925) ; and articles in archss- 
ological periodicals. 
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SHEEP. See Live Stock. 

SHEliPOBD, Victor Erttest (1877- ). 

An American zoologist, born at Chemung, N. Y., 
and educated at the University of Chicago. He 
was assistant in zoology (1900-01) at West 
Virginia University; assistant (1904-07), asso- 
ciate (1907-09), and instructor (1909-14) in 
zoology at the University of Chicago; assist- 
ant, and associate professor (1914-27), and pro- 
fessor (from 1927) at the University of Illinois, 
and biologist in charge of the research labora- 
tories of the Illinois Natural History Survey 
(from 1914). He has been active in developing 
research on ecology and has published Animal 
Communities in Temperate America (1913). He 
was also the compiler of Naturalists* Quids to 
the Americas (1925). 

SHELL. See Projectile. 

SHELL SHOOK. See Psychology. 

SHEPPARD, Morris (1876- ). A United 

States Senator (see VoL. XX) . He was reelected 
to the Senate from Texas in 1918 and in 1924 for 
the term expiring in 1931. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Senate committees on commerce, irriga- 
tion and reclamation, manufactures, and military 
affairs 

SHERMAN, Stuart Pratt (1881-1926). 
An American author, critic, and editor, who was 
born at Anita, low’a. He was educated at Wil- 
liams College and Harvard (PhD., 1906), and 
after a year as instructor of English at North- 
western University went to the University of Illi- 
nois in 1907 as associate in English. He became 
professor of English there in 1911, leaving this 
post in 1924 to become literary editor of the Neio 
York Herald Tribune, In 1926 he was drowned in 
an accident on Lake Michigan. He wrote MaU 
ihew Arnold (1917); On Contemporary Litera- 
ture (1017); Americans (1922); The Genius of 
America (1923) ; Men of Letters of the British 
Isles, with Theodore Spicer-Simson (1924); My 
Dear Cornelia (1924); and Points of View 
( 1924). He was an associate editor of the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature (1917) 
and edited various other woiks. Consult Life 
and Letters of Stuart P, Sherman, by Jacob 
Zeitlan and Homer Woodbridge (1929). 

SHERRILL, Charles Hitciicock (1867- 
) . An American lawyer and diplomat, born 
in Washington. He was graduated from Yale 
in 1889 and from the law school of that uni- 
versity in 1891, practiced law in New York for 
several years and in 1909 was appointed Min- 
ister to Aigentina. He served until 1911, when 
he was obliged to resign from the diplomatic 
service on account of ill health. In 1912 he 
resumed the piactice of law. He was active in 
athletics and was the originator of several series 
of national and international sports. During 
the World W^ai, he served as brigadier general 
and adjutant general of the State of New York. 
He is the author of Stained Glass Tours in 
France (1898); Stained Glass Tours in Italy 
(1913); Frcn-ch Memories of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury America (1915); Modernizing the Monroe 
Doctrine (1916) ; Have We a Far-Eastern Prob- 
lem t (1920); The Purple or the Red (1924); 
Stained Glass Tours in Germany (1927). 

SHERRINGTON, Sir Charles Scott (1801- 
). A British physiologist educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he received a degree in medicine 
in 1892. He was professor of physiology in the 
University of Liverpool from 1895 to 1913 and 
resigned to become Wayneflete professor of 
physiology at Oxford. He was formerly Brown 


professor of pathology in the University of 
London and Fullerian professor of physiology 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. In 
1927 he lectured at Harvard and before the 
Canadian Medical Association at Toronto. He 
is best known for his researches into the repair 
of nervous tissue and his major works have 
been The Integrative Action of the Nervous 
System (1006) and Mammalian Physiology 
(1916). He was knighted in 1922 and received 
the Order of Merit in 1924 In 1926 he p^ub- 
lished a volume of verse, The Assaying of Bra- 
baniius, 

SHIDEHARA, Baron Kijuro (1872- ). 

A Japanese diplomat and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who w^as born in Nara-ken and graduated 
in law from the Imperial Tokyo University 
(1895). After entering the Depaitment of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, he tiansfered to the dip- 
lomatic service and served in consulates at 
Chemulpo, London, Antwerp, as secretary at the 
Tokyo office (1911), embassy counselor at Wash- 
ington (1912), and Minister to The Hague (1914- 
15). In the latter year, he became Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affaits. From 1919 to 1922, he was 
Ambassador to W’ashington and from 1924 to 
1927, Foreign Minister in the successive Kato 
cabinets. He again held the portfolio for For- 
eign Affairs in the Liberal eabinet formed by 
Premier Hamaguehi in July, 1929. As Foreign 
Minister, he attempted to settle Japan’s inter- 
national pioblems through a policy of under- 
standing and cooperation, lie was created a 
baron in 1920. 

SHIP, Armored. See Verbel, Naval. 

SHIP, Merchant. See Shipbuilding; Ship- 
ping. 

SHIP, Naval. See Vessel, Naval. 

SHIPBUILDING AND NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. The design and construction of 
na\al vessels, as well as of merchant ships, fall 
under this head ; but, for convenieiiee of grouping, 
they aic treated under Navies of the \^rld and 
Vessel, Naval. After the extensive war losses 
and the divei si on of merchant vessels to war pur- 
poses, the Allies’ shortage in shipping stimulated 
shipbuilding to a very unusual extent — particu- 
larly in the United States, where the tonnage in 
the foreign tiade was increased fiom about 
1,100,090 gross tons in 1914, to 11,077,397 in 
1921, and the total tonnage from 5,368,194 to 18,- 
282,136 Construction in neaily all countries 
reached its peak in 1920 and then dropped sharply 
because of the return of ships to peaceful trade, 
the extensive building, and the slowness with 
which business, esjiecially overseas commerce, 
picked up after the War By 1923 a very large 
part of the seagoing tonnage was laid up; in the 
ITnitcd States — exclusive of vessels on the Great 
Lakes and in the coasting trade — more than half 
the tonnage was idle. 

After 1923 world trade steadily improved and 
the idle vessels began to be absorbed. New fac- 
tors now became of iinportaiiee. Many of the 
American ships which were built during the stim- 
ulation of construction, caused by an apprecia- 
tion of war losses and war necessities, were found 
lacking in desirable qualities. Those with con- 
crete or wooden hulls weie definitely discarded. 
Standard and fabricated ships, especially the 
former, were less objectionable, but the propelling 
machinery in both classes was becoming an- 
tiquated and relatively inefficient. 

In many of the most suitable of the war-built 
ships, steam machinery was replaced by Diesel 
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motors, and others were likely to be so refitted in 
the future. The numbers and tonnages of vessels 
of more than 100 gross tons that were launched 
during the year ending Dec. 31, 1927, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


I 

MERCHANT VESSELS OF MORE THAN 100 TONS 
GROSS LAUNCHED IN 1927 


Country 

U. S., Atlantic and Gulf 
Pacific Coast 
Great Lakes 
U S , total 

Great Britain and Ireland 
Canada, Coast 
Great Lake's 
Other British Dominions 
Total Gieat Britain, etc*. 
BelRium 
Cihina 
Danzig 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Russia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Uruguay 
World total 


Number 

Totir, gross 

47 

107,554 

11 

16,716 

8 

54,948 

6G 

179,218 

371 

1,225,873 

7 

13,642 

5 

10,131 

6,477 

17 

400 

1,256,123 

8 

4,693 

3 

2,975 

8 

30,910 

20 

72,038 

22 

44,335 

105 

289,622 

25 

101,076 

19 

42,359 

68 

119,790 

12 

5,363 

18 

43,917 

5 

22,899 

18 

67,361 

5 

3,000 

802 

2,285,679 


Tabic 1 includes no vessels of less than 100 
tons nor those which are not included in Lloyd's 
Register. In Gicat Biitain and 1 1 eland, these 
omissions amount to about 17 per cent of the 
total tonnage built in the year ending June 30, 
1928. In the United States, according to the 
report of the Department oif Coinmeice, there 
were built, in the fiscal year 1927-28, 909 ves- 
sels of 257,180 tons; and on July 1, 1928, there 
were building or under contract 483 vessels of 
204,410 tons, including 12 steel passenger steam- 
ers of 75,258 tons, 4 steel cargo stcanieis of 32,228 
tons, 2 steel tankers of 13,110 tons, and 1 ferry 
steamei of 2707 tons. In all cases, the figures 
are for gross tons. The numbers and tonnages 
of merchant vessels under construction in the 
various countries of the world on June 30, 1928, 
aie given in Talde II The figures are derived 
from LloyiTs Register of Shipping. 


11 

MERCHANT VESSELS OF MORE THAN 100 TONS 
GROSS THAT WERE UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION ON SEPT 30, 1928 

Building Ordered or 

commenced 


Country 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Great Brilain 

and 




Dominions 

247 

1,096,461 

79 

246,111 

United States 

29 

64,572 

20 

37,000 

Belgium 

7 

21,150 

5 

8,260 

Brazil 

1 

770 



China 

4 

3,513 

2 

2,210 

Danzig 

7 

38,460 



Denmark 

13 

64,923 

4 

17,162 

France 

20 

138,362 

3 

25,800 

Germany 

77 

423,375 

13 

66,210 

Italy 

41 

132,7 19 

3 

5,465 

Japan 

17 

99,257 

4 

9,800 

Netherlands 

50 

191,290 

11 

29,950 

Norway 

10 

15,340 

5 

7,170 

Russia 

33 

108,428 

3 

8.500 

Spam 

7 

12,270 

2 

5,560 

Sweden 

23 

110,182 

7 

28,382 

Uruguay 

World total 

1 

587 

250 

2,521,342 

161 

497,580 


Aliout 1924 the development of large jias- 
senger vessels in the transatlantic and other 
trades began to renew its course wliich the War 
had interrupted. Until 1927 the largest of the 
post-war vessels that weie produced were of mod- 


erate tonnage ; but in that year the French 
liner, Tie de France, of 40,000 gross tons and 24 
knots speed, was completed; and building com- 
petition was reestablished. The Italian motor 
liner, Augustus, of 19 knots and 32,050 ions — 
the largest motor ship yet completed — entered 
service in 1928. The American jiassenger ship, 
California, the largest merchant vessel ever built 
in the United States, and tlic largest one in the 
world to lie fitted with electric drive, also made 
hei first voyage in 1928; a sister ship, the Vir- 
ginia, was completed early in 1929; and the 
Pennsylvania, of similar type, but 4000 tons 
laigei, was finished and entered service in Octo- 
ber, 1929. Both the California and Vtr^^tnta are 
of 20,325 gross register tons; the extreme length 
is 601 25 feet; beam, 80 feet; speed, 18 knots; 
disjdaeement at normal load draft, 30,250 tons. 
They are fitted to carry 384 first-class passengers 
and 3C3 iouriat jiasseiigers, and have a cargo 
capacity of 678,700 cubic feet, of which 100,000 
is lefrigeiated space. They are employed in the 
New Yoik-San Fiaiicisco trade via the Panama 
Canal. The l^cnsylvonia, of the same line, was 
launched in October, 1929. 

The new Amei ican Transatlantic line, which 
in Febiiiary, 1929, purchased tlie Leviathan and 
10 other large passenger ships from the Ship- 
ping Board (see Shipping inited States Ship- 
ping), is requned by the terms of the sale to 
lay down two very large and fast liners for 
service with the Jjeviathan and has announced 
its intention to build five others of smaller size 
— thiee of 35,000 gio&s tons and two of 25,000 
— in the next 10 yeais. For additional informa- 
tion concerning the leceiit operations of the Ship- 
ping Board, see Shipping: United States Ship- 
ping. 


Ill 

STEEL STEAMERS AND MOTOR SHIPS UNDER 
CONSTRUUTION IN PRINCIPAL SHIPBUILD- 
ING COUNTRIES, ON JUNE 30 
[In thouHand 


Country 

Steamers 

Motor shiiis 

Total 

J928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Gieat Britain and 







Ireland 

650 

860 

517 

590 

1,197 

1,450 

Germany 

217 

222 

190 

50 

407 

«>*- > 

Japan 

28 

9 

83 

171 

111 

L J 

Netherlands 

69 

35 

104 

137 

173 

172 

Prance 

26 

56 

99 

82 

125 

138 

Rubbia 

27 

26 

88 

99 

115 

125 

United States 

29 

88 

16 

25 

45 

113 

Sweden 

3 

7 

99 

82 

102 

89 

Italy 

31 

15 

123 

59 

154 

74 

Denmark 

4 

5 

94 

63 

98 

68 

Spam 

Norway 

24 


11 

45 

35 

45 

5 

20 

4 

16 

9 

36 

Danzig 

4 

2 

41 

6 

45 

8 

Other countries 

22 

49 

1 

6 

23 

55 

Total 

1,139 

1,394 

1,500 

1,431 

2,639 

2,825 


Two new German passenger steamers of 46,000 
tons and 20 5 knots weie launched in 1928 for 
the North German Lloyd Company. One of these 
was delayed in completion by a very serious tire, 
but the Bremen made her first voyage in July, 
1929, and reduced the previous Cherbourg to 
New York record by eight hours and fifty-two 
minutes, eov’^ering the distance in 4 days, 17 hours, 
and 42 minutes The average speed for the voy- 
age was reported to be 27 83 knots; the longest 
day’s run, 713 nautical miles; and the average 
speed for this day, 29 71 knots. The average 
daily speed increased steadily and indicated 
faster trips in the future. 

The effects of the Bremen* s sueeossfnl passage 
were immediate and notable. The White Star 
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Company scrapped the beginnings of a 60,000 ton 
liner which had been laid down at Belfast. The 
construction of two large steamers for the 
Ciinard Line straightway was deferred or de- 
layed ; while less advanced projects in both Amer- 
ica and Europe were being subjected to further 
study and examination. The leading question is 
that of speed. It is highly desired, but it is ex- 
pensive. A moderate cut in the record would 
have earned but a ripple of interest But a nine- 
hour gain on the first voyage, with the certainty 
of greater speed when pressed, was too much for 
the equanimity of the other ship owners. As a 
matter of prestige all the great passenger lines 
were apparently considering the constiuction of 
one or moie large and fast vessels to exceed in 
speed all possible efforts of the Bremen ; but the 
desire to lead the way in the now race was 
curbed by new questions of size, sjieed, jirobable 
economics of opciatiun and advertising, and the 
possible attitudes of competing lines. 

Propelling Machinery. The four principal 
types of marine engines now in use are (a) the 
reciprocating steam engine, (b) the turbine (or 
rotary) steam engine, (c) the internal combus- 
tion engine, and (d) electric diive. 

In a marine reciprocating engine, the steam de- 
velops its power while expanding in one or more 
cylinders, driving in each a piston tliat is con- 
nected to a crank on the ])roj>ell(*r shaft. The 
majority of existing engines aie of the triple- 
expansion type, i e , the steam passes through 
three cylinders, ejecting one stage of its total 
expansion in each. The fust, oi high-pressure 
cylinder, receives the steam from the boilers and 
the thud, or low-jnessure cylinder, is connected 
to the condenser. As the volume of the steam 
iiici eases, the sizes of the cylinders increase and 
the steam, in its third stage of expansion, is fre- 
quently divided between two small low-pressuie 
cyliiideis instead of using one large one During 
its many decades of development, the reciprocat- 
ing engine attained reliability of action, simplic- 
ity, eiiduiance, and ease ot lepair; but it is less 
economical under many conditions than the newer 
t}pes, juodiices ob|ectioiiable vibrations in hull 
and engine stiuctuies, and is'not so well adapted 
to \ cry higli powei s and speeds 

The steam turbine is slowly but steadily displac- 
ing the reciprocating engine — less slowly in fast 
vessels The Paisons leaction tin bine, which is 
used in the majority ol marine tuibinc installa- 
tions, is briefly as follows The rotor, oi driv- 
ing mechanism, consists of a shaft to which are 
secured one oi iiioie shoit cylindms, the smallest 
at the steam end and the largest at the exhaust 
Each cylinder lias ciicumfeiential grooves in 
which thin, slightly curved, blades aie fiiinly set 
at a considerable angle with the direction of the 
axis It IS surrounded by a hollow cylinder 
which has on its inner surface similar lows of 
blades that extend inward between the rows of 
blades on the cylinders. The leaction of the 
pressuie of the steam, as it passes through row 
after row of the blades, turns the rotor, which in 
early types was diiectly connected to the pro- 
peller shaft. As the jiressurc falls, the length 
of the blades is increased, the diameter of the 
(>a8ing being expanded to permit this. When the 
length of the blades reaches the permissible 
limit, a larger cylinder is introduced The proc- 
ess of exiiansion then goes on and is usually car- 
ried into one or more additional tui bines before 
the limit of expansion is reached. .As the turbines 
always turn in one direction, going astern is ef- 


fected by means of a separate “backing” turbine 
that revolves in the opposite direction to the 
main turbines. In the earlier turbine installa- 
tions, such as are here described, the efficiency of 
propulsion was much reduced by too high a speed 
of the propeller and too low a speed of the tur- 
bine. By introducing reduction gearing between 
the turbine and propeller shafts this difficulty 
was obviated at the designed speed and reduced 
at other speeds. 

The normal marine internal-combustion motor 
for propelling vessels is a modification of the 
Diesed hcavy-oil engine. It differs materially 
from the gasoline engine. The fuel chiefly used 
is crude oil, from which the gasoline and kero- 
sene have been removed, with a flash point of 
510° F. or more. It is injected into a cooled com- 
bustion chamber where the heat of compression 
automatically ignites it. The different types are 
too numerous for description here. They are di- 
vided into 4-stroke-cycle and 2-stroke-cyclc 
classes. Both classes have single-acting and 
double-acting types, while the 2-8trokc has in ad- 
dition the opposed-piston type of one or three 
cranks per cylinder. Practically all of these 
types are fitted either with air or airless injec- 
tion. 

The system of electric diive was designed to 
overcome some of the defects of steam turbines 
and heavy-oil motors. Powerful electric lotors 
aie connected to the propeller shafts. The cur- 
rent for these is furnished Viy generating sets 
driven by steam-turbine engines or heavy-oil 
motors which are normally operated at their 
most efficient speeds. By varying the current 
supplied to the rotors, any desired speed may be 
given the ship without material loss of effici- 
ency — ^at any sustained speed with practically no 
loss. 

On Jan. 1, 1928, nearly 79 pei cent of the 
world’s steam and motor tonnage (excluding ves- 
sels of less than 100 gross tons) used reciprocat- 
ing engines, less than 15 per cent were fitted with 
steam turbines, and only a little iiioie than C 
per cent were motor ships (only 2 per cent in 
1923). Of the vessels building at the end of 
1928, however, about one-half weie designed with 
internal-combustion engines of the heavy-oil type. 
The increasing demand for motor ships in many 
SCI vices in causing the leraoval of the reciprocat- 
ing steam engine^ from many ships and the sub- 
stitution of motor machineiy In 1927 the com- 
pletion of the California in the United States and, 
in 1929, the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s liner, Viccioj/ of India ^ in 
(Tieat Biitain, maiked the serious advent of elec- 
tric drive into the field of merchant marine pro- 
jmlsion; and this was further emphasized by tho 
selection of this sort of machineiy for the new 
White Star ship. 

Unlike Diesel motors, electric drive offers no 
obstacles to size or speed. The great U. S. 
Navy aircraft carrieis, Leanngton and Saratoga, 
of 33,000 tons and 35 knots, have a shaft horso 
power of 180,000 — exceeding by far that of any 
other vessels, mei chant or naval, while the speed 
is greatei than that of any vessel in existence 
of more than 10,000 tons. These were the first 
large and fast ships fitted with electiic drive; 
judging from their behavior on long trips, they 
could maintain across the Atlantic a speed ex- 
ceeding that of any existing mei chant vessel by 
six or seven knots. In case of control from the 
bridge, capability of reversal of the engines, and 
strength of backing power, electric drive greatly 
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exceeds geared turbines, thereby making the ship 
considerably safer at sea and in crowded waters. 

Whether the generating units should be driven 
by relatively small steam turbines or by Diesel 
motors IS a problem which will require time and 
experience to solve. Geared turbines have the 
advantages, over turbo-electric drive, of less 
weight, less floor space, and somewhat greater 
fuel efficiency when operated continuously at the 
designed speed. Improved Diesel-electric instal- 
lations may effect economy in these directions. 
Since the War, the use of geared turbines for 
large fast vessels of all kinds has steadily in- 
creased Because of the gieat demand for the 
steam turbine and the Diesel motor, the use of 
reciprocating steam engines has slowly decreased, 
except for vessels of certain ty])C8 and for certain 
trades. In some recent installations, reciprocat- 
ing engines have been added to turbines to im- 
prove the backing and manoeuvring powers, and 
to Diesel engines to give these advantages and to 
improve the fuel cfliciency. Of the former class, 
there are many examples; of the latter, the 
Scott-Still engine is one of the latest types. 

On account of the increasing steam pressure 
used in modern marine steam engines, the employ- 
ment of water-tube boilers and superheating ar- 
rangements is constantly growing All the new 
fast steamers are fitted with oil-burning boilers 
and a large number of the older boilers have 
been changed from coal to oil burning. The use 
of pulverized coal in ])lace of fuel oil has been 
tried with excellent results. Pulveiized coal in 
place of oil in internal-combustion engines has 
been under test in land machinery for many 
years. While the results attained arc good, its 
value in marine propelling machinery as yet is 
undetermined. 

United States Shipping Board. This board 
was created by the Shipping Act of 1910 (ap- 
proved Sept. 7, 1916). The object of the act, 
as stated in its title, was “to establish a United 
States Shipping Board for the purpose of encour- 
aging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary 
and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requiienients of the commerce of the 
United States with its territories and possessions 
and with foreign countiies; to regulate carriers 
by water engaged in the foreign and interstate 
commerce of the United States; and for other 
purposes.” The board thus established consisted 
of five (increased to seven by subsequent legisla- 
tion) commissioners. It was given wide powers; 
to build, purchase, lease, charter, or sell ships; 
to make rules and regulations in regard to ship- 
ping; to form corporations for the purchase, 
construction, equipment, lease, charter, or main- 
tenance of merchant vessels of the United States ; 
and to perfoim and control other matters. 
Under its power to form coi porations, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was formed. By build- 
ing and purchase, 2543 vessels of 14,706,217 dead 
weight tims were acquired. Of these, 2314 ves- 
sels of 13,636,967 tons were built; 103 of 368,- 
305 tons were purchased; 105 of 675,441 tons 
were seized enemy vessels; and the remainder 
were transferred from other government depart- 
ments. To effect construction of the new ships, 
contracts were made for the building and exten- 
sion of shipyards, as well as for actual construc- 
tion. After the close of the War, vessels in hand 
weie completed, the latest in 1921. 

In the meantime, great efforts were made to 
put the new ships to use. The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 directed the board to investigate 


and determine what steamship lines should be 
established for the general benefit of American 
trade. And the board was authorized to sell or 
charter such vessels as might be suitable to Amer- 
ican citizens or companies who agreed to estab- 
lish and maintain such lines; if no citizens or 
companies would make the purchases, charters, or 
contracts for the desired services, the board was 
authorized to establish the services under its own 
direction and maintain them until a favorable 
sale could be made or their financial inadvisabil- 
ity determined. The act also provided for a 
fund of $125,000,000 to be lent to American citi- 
zens or companies to assist in the construction 
of the best and most efficient type of vessels for 
use on desired lines. Steamship lines were sub- 
sequently established in all practicable direc- 
tions; vessels were sold or leased to existing 
lines, and to lines newly formed, at favorable 
prices with contracts that insured maintenance 
of the service for a term of years. Later, estab- 
lished lines were sold or leased under similar 
contracts. 

The situation was much improved by the 
terms of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, but 
the full results have not had time to develop. 
This act raised the loan funds to $250,000,000 
and provided for mail contracts on such routes 
as may be selected by the Postmaster General. 
The rates arc Class 1, vessels capable of main- 
taining a sea speed of 24 knots in ordinary 
weather and of a gross legistored tonnage of 
not less than 20,000, payment $12 per nautical 
mile; Class 2, 20 knots, 16,000 tons, $10; Class 
3, 18 knots, 12,000 tons, $S, Class 4, 16 knots, 
10,000 tons, $6; C^lass 5, 13 knots, 8000 tons, 
$4; Class 6, 10 knots, 4000 tons, $2.50; Class 7, 
10 knots, 2500 tons, $1.50 

Another important section of the Act of 1928 
provides for the replacement of old vessels con- 
trolled by the board and the building of addi- 
tional passenger, cargo and passenger, and cargo 
ships of up-to-date type in sufficient numbers to 
give the United States an adequate merchant ma- 
rine; and the board is authorized and directed 


IV 

STATUS OF VESSELS CONTROLLED BY THE 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD MER- 
CHANT FLEET CORPORATION AS OF 


JUNE JO. 39J8 


No 

Dead 

Weight 

Tons 

Vessels in hands of operators or char- 
ierers 

Cargo, operating in specified services, 

U S to foreign poits 

219 

1,928,236 

Cargo, idle, with operating managers 

20 

177,200 

Cargo, U S Army service 

1 

7,840 

Passenger, operating in specified services 

11 

115,330 

Tankers 

1 

10,000 

Tankers, idle, with Operations Dept. 

1 

9,298 

Tugs, steel, baie boat 

4 

Tugs (wood), tied up 

1 


Total 

264 

2,247,904 

Vessels inactive, with Merchant Fleet 

Oorporation or buildeis. 

Cargo, tied up 

469 

3,511,689 

Cargo, spot with Oper. Dept. 

9 

80,889 

Cargo, Dieselizing 

3 

35,319 

Passenger, tied up 

2 

17,000 

Refrigerators, tied up 

13 

92,220 

Tankers (steel), tied up 

7 

60,766 

Tankers (steel), spot with Oper. Dept. 

1 

9,298 

Tankers (concrete), tied up 

1 

7,500 

Tugs (wood), tied up 

1 

Total 

506 

3,814,681 

Grand total of all vessels 

770 

6,062,585 
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to present to Congress, from time to time, recom- 
mendations as to what new vessels are required 
for jiermanent operation under the United States 
flag and the cost tliereof, so that Congress may 
make provision for them. 

The Shipping Board as organized in 1929 con- 
sists of seven bureaus — traffic, regulation, oper- 
ations, construction, law, finance, and research. 
At the head of each bureau is one of the seven 
commissioners. The operation and maintenance 
of the fleet is carried on by a subsidiary organ- 
ization formed for tlie purpose and known as the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. It replaces the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by seven trustees who are the seven 
members of the Shipping Board, its president be- 
ing the chairman of that board. The immediate 
administrative direction of its affairs is in the 
hands of its vice president and general manager 
See Navies or the World and Vessels, Naval. 

SHIPMAN, Samuel ( 1 883- ) . An Amer- 

ican diamatist, born in New York City, and edu- 
cated at Columbia University. He has written 
many populai plays, among the best-known be- 
ing East IS West^ in collaboration with John B. 
IJymer, and Frxciidhf EnemteSj with Aaron Hoff- 
man. Others are Jjore and Art ^ A Social Out- 
cast j A Spiritual Vulture y The Spelly with Clara 
Lipnian, It Depends on the Woman , Royal 
Maidy Some Warriors , Elevating a Husband y 
Children of To-day y Flames and Embers; Head 
of the House y Sweethearts , The Oood-for-noth- 
inQy Exemption, with Clayton Hamilton, Cheaper 
to Marrifx The Kreuizer Sonata, with Pereival 
Wilde, and First is Last, with John B Ilymer. 

SHIPPING. The depressed flnancial condi- 
tion of most Euiopean countries which followed 
the War continued foi many yeais and at the be- 
ginning of 1929, full recovery had not yet been 
attained although ocean-going commerce consid- 
erably exceeded pie-war figures. The shipping 
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TOTAL GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS OF 100 
TONS OR MORE IN THE PRINCIPAL MER- 
CHANT MARINES OF THE WORLD ON 
JULY 1, 1934, AND ON JULY 1, 1923 


Country 

1914 

1923 

Great Britain, etc ® 

21,045,019 

22,058,112 

United States 

5,308.194 

16,945,363 

Germany 

5,459,290 

2,590,073 

Norway 

2,501,722 

2 551,912 

Prance 

2,319,4.18 

3.737,244 

Japan 

1,708,386 

3,604,147 

Italy 

1,668,296 

3,033,742 

Netherlands 

1,496,455 

2,625,741 

Sweden 

1,1 18,086 

1,207.727 

Austro-Hungary 

1,055,719 


Russia 

1,053,818 


Spain 

898,823 

1,260,206 

Greece 

836,868 

755,441 

Denmark 

820,181 

996,862 

Belgium 

352,124 

616 670 

Other Oountries 

1,384,097 

8,182.993 

Total for world 

49,089,552 

65,166,233 

• Includes British 

Dominions. 



industry, which severely felt the lack of trade in 
the years 1919-23, had about reached normal 
conditions in 1927 and the propoition of idle 
ships IS no longer excessive except in the United 
States, where the conditions aie exceptional and 
arc hereinafter described under the sub-head 
United States Shipping The amount of new 
construction everywhere indicates that the ves- 
sels laid up are of the older types for which the 
demand is decreasing. The great increase of 
American trade with Europe, South America, and 
the Orient, and the increased trade of all parts 


of the world with Europe has served to absorb 
all but five millions of the world’s tonnage al- 
though the latter is sixteen millions greater than 
in 1914, while each new ton is of much greater 
efficiency than a ton of those days. The canals 
of Suez and Panama are wonderfully facilitating 
the development of trade; in 1927 that through 


II 

NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OP VESSELS 
OF 100 TONS OB MORE IN THE MERCHANT 
MARINES OP THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
OP THE WORLD ON JUNE 30, 1928 



Steam and Motor 

Total, 

incl Sail 


No. 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

United States 

3,554 

18,007,381 

4,336 

14,537,958 

Great Britain 

0,840 

22,504,176 

10,683 

22,782,573 

Argentina 

252 

264,898 

292 

287,614 

Belgium 

230 

488,219 

233 

492,609 

Brazil 

344 

542,092 

388 

559,468 

Chile 

116 

159,568 

130 

170,804 

China 

212 

315,729 

218 

317,279 

Cuba 

52 

45,402 

70 

52,679 

Danzig 

33 

127,668 

33 

127,568 

Denmark 

627 

1,042,209 

718 

1,067,539 

Estonia 

62 

42,476 

107 

62,030 

Finland 

239 

213,991 

354 

280,581 

France 

1,482 

3,255,832 

1,682 

3,344,465 

Germany 

2,053 

3,738,067 

2,080 

3,777,261 

Greece 

515 

1,187,508 

515 

1,187,508 

Honduras 

28 

69,277 

30 

69,624 

Italy 

1,142 

3,348,732 

1,429 

3,428,817 

Japan 

2,048 

4,139,815 

2,048 

4,139,815 

Latvia 

81 

113,861 

98 

116,754 

Mexico 

43 

46,916 

58 

54,401 

Netherlands 

1,270 

2,809,875 

1,290 

2,816,705 

Norway 

1,765 

2,953,944 

1,787 

2,968,207 

Panama 

29 

71,442 

31 

72,242 

Peru 

26 

52,210 

42 

69,100 

Philip])me8 

99 

95,444 

99 

95,444 

Portugal 

169 

219,337 

270 

246,126 

Rumania 

34 

71,503 

34 

71,503 

Russia 

849 

373,836 

354 

576,819 

Spam 

789 

1,137,813 

884 

1,164,272 

Sweden 

1,289 

1,411,730 

1,383 

1,447,470 

Turke> 

179 

159,836 

179 

159,830 

Uruguay 

, 


65 

30,292 

Venezuela 

32 

‘ 45,193 

40 

50,606 

Jugoslavia 

145 

260,912 

145 

260 912 

Others 

269 

180,424 

294 

189.140 

Not stated 

40 

60,697 

79 

118,385 

Total 

29,387 

65,167,413 

32,463 

66,984,956 


the former had almost doubled since 1912, while 
traffic through the Panama Canal had increased 
from zero to 645C vessels of 37,189,075 gross 
tons, almost exactly the same as through Suez, 
while the cargo carried was somewhat greater 
See Panama Canal; Suez Canal. 

In Europe, Great Britain is maintaining her 
position as the greatest shipowner and ship- 
huilder among the maritime nations of the w^oild 
Her shipping interests have always had the 
wholehearted support of Government and people 
— especially of the manufacturers, who have real- 
ized the importance of shipping as a stimulator 
and procurer of foreign trade, as W'ell as a carrier 
of it In 1917, as soon as the sinking in the un- 
restricted submarine campaign reached high 
monthly figures, every possible effort was made 
to replace the lost ships by new construction and 
this leached two million tons per annum in 1920. 
By 1923 the tonnage of 1914 was exceeded by a 
million tons and pioved to be too great foi the 
existing trade. Since that time, the building 
has been adjusted as closely as possible to the 
demands. Germany, which lost two-thirds of her 
tonnage by the War and war settlements, began 
to build strongly in 1919 and increased her an- 
nual construction until she overbuilt her market 
in 1922-23. With the revival of trade, her full 
building policy was resumed and by 1928 her 
merchant tonnage was, among European nations, 
second only to that of Great Britain. Italy, 
whose merchant tonnage first exceeded that of 
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France in 1928, is adding to her margin. The 
Netherlands, which are building heavily, may 
pass Norway, which has few vessels under con- 
struction; but Norway is a buyer, not a builder, 
and commonly acquires bargains in completed 
ships, so that her building programme does not 
show a delinite indication of her future condi- 
tion. 

In the Far East, the Japanese merchant fleet 
exceeds in tonnage all others except those of 
Great Britain and the United States. At present 
I utes of construction, however, Germany is 
likely to ciowd her out of thud place in less 


III 

SEAGOING STEEL-ANDIRON STEAM AND MO- 
TOR VESSELS OP 100 GROSS TONS AND 
OVER ON .JUNE 30 


[Jn thousand gioss tons] 


Country 

1914 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Gieat Bntuin and 





Ireland 

18,877 

10,155 

19,731 

20,025 

British Dominions 

1,407 

2,289 

2,333 

2,393 

United States 

1,837 

10,860 

10,854 

10,745 

.Jiipaif 

1,042 

3,901 

4,015 

4,068 

Germany 

6,098 

3,311 

3,731 

4,048 

France 

1,918 

3,348 

3,248 

3,205 

Italy 

1,428 

3,373 

3,325 

3.198 

Norway 

1,923 

2.750 

2,907 

3,174 

Netherlands 

1,471 

2,643 

2,800 

2,930 

Other countries 

0,913 

7,991 

8,558 

8,924 

Total 

42,514 

59,612 

61,508 

62,800 


than thioe ycais Japan built heavily in the 
yeais 1910-21, 11101 c than doubling her existing 
fleet, hut laid down few ships after 1920 Since 

IV 

NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE ON JUNE 30, 
1928, OF VESSELS OF 500 GROSS TONS OR 
MORE, IN THE TiEADING MERCHANT MA- 
RINES OP THE WORLD WHICH USE OIL 
FUEL UNDER STEAM BOILERS OH IN IN- 
TERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES (Sta- 
tistics for (ountries wliuh have lo«s than 
100,000 tons in eithoi type are omitted 
except 111 the totals for the vorld ) 


Country 

As boiler fuel 

In X 

-0 engines 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

United States 

1,835 

8,915,397 

135 

402,747 

Great Britain ® 

921 

5,700,740 

280 

1,583,854 

Denmark 

18 

67,805 

51 

249,183 

France 

81 

542,613 

5 

1 1,207 

Germany 

66 

450,176 

91 

418,512 

Italy 

82 

513,703 

67 

285,621 

.Tapan 

01 

500,640 

33 

125,953 

Netherlands 

172 

808,684 

47 

245,089 

Norway 

102 

51 1,358 

155 

686,404 

Sweden 

18 

85,148 

57 

299,961 

Total for world 

3,558 

18,741,884 

1,009 

4,572,171 


* Includes British Dominions 
then, the building has lieen hut little more than 
enough to replace old tonnage. Denmark, which 
was an early leader in the development of the 
motor ship, is still an active competitor in motor- 
ship eonstruetion — laigely for other countries, 

V 

NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF MOTOR VES- 
SELS AND OP OIL-BURNING STEAMERS OP 
MORE THAN 500 TONS IN THE MER 
CHANT MARINES OF THE WORLD 
ON JUNE 30 OF THE YEARS 


1914-28 

Steamers Motor Bhips 


Year 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

1914 

441 

1,527 728 

60 

194,019 

1920 

1,731 

8,34.5.913 

290 

693,334 

1921 

2,471 

12,415,181 

374 

959,471 

1922 

2,094 

13,838,178 

416 

1,166,370 

1923 

2,917 

15,229.946 

431 

1,248,158 

1924 

3,086 

16,170,202 

500 

1,558,722 

1925 

3,214 

17,215,342 

608 

2,167,273 

1926 

3,311 

17,791,690 

757 

3,035,376 

1927 

3.373 

17,980,414 

18,741,884 

881 

3.674,426 

1928 

3,558 

1,009 

4.672.171 


Tankers. On June 30, 1928, of the 1182 
flteam- or motor-propelled tankers (i.e., vessels 
carrying oil in bulk) of 6,578,361 gross tons in the 
merchant marines of the world, Great Britain 
had 414 of 2,402,301 tons; the United States, 385 
of 2,315,889, Norway, 87 of 634,857; and Danzig, 
Netherlands, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
have 13 to 64 of 113,000 to 216,000 tons. 

During and since the War, the very respectable 
showing of Bussia in 1914 has well-nigh disap- 
eared with no great likelihood of early recovery, 
he Soviet system, in its early form, was a com- 
plete bar to shipping prosperity and present con- 
ditions are far from favoiable. Spain increased 
her merchant tonnage during and after the war, 
but since then has not built enough to replace 
wastage. 

VI 


SEAGOING STEEL-AND-IRON 

STEAM AND MO- 

TOR VESSELS, 

JUNE 

30, 1929 


[In thousand 

gross 

tons ] 


Country 


Steamers 

Motor 

ships 

Great Britain and Ireland 


18,110 

1,915 

British Dominioiib 


2,221 

172 

United States 


10,268 

477 

.1 apan 


3,866 

202 

Germany 

France 


3,466 

582 


3,231 

64 

Italy 


2,736 

462 

Norway 

Netherlands 


2,232 

942 


2.543 

387 

Other countries 


7,776 

1,148 

Total 


56,449 

6,351 


United States Shipping. Much has been 
said of the activities of the United States Ship- 
ping Boaid in building ships and in liiiding woik 
for them in Shipbuilding and Naval Archi- 
tecture, under United States Shipping Hoard ; 
but the colossal piohlcm they were called upon 
to solve was not described The construction 
work was completed in 1921 I’levious to this, 
however, tlie Shipping Act of 1920 was passed. 
The act was a gieat advance foi Coiigicss which, 

VII 

IDLE STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPPING OF PRIN- 
CIPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES, UN SPECI- 
FIED DATES 



[In thousand 

gross 

tons] 



Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

(July 

(July 

(-Tuly 

(Jan 

(July 


1) 

1) 

1) 

1) 

1) 

Idle in home country 





United States 

— 





Shipping Board 3,225 

Shipping Board tank- 

2,550 

2,473 

2,160 

1,870 

era 

91 

11 

62 

31 

18 

Privately owned 415 

321 

482 

603 

.343 

Government 

owned. 





other than 

United 





States Shipping 





Board 

26 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Total 

United 





States 3,757 

2,904 

3,039 

2,816 

2,253 

Great Britain and 




Ireland 

1,273 

621 

738 

467 

566 

Italy 

261 

261 

429 

261 

236 

France 

92 

91 

154 

132 

76 

Greece 

67 

79 

97 

74 

62 • 

Japan 

25 

24 

21 

63 

81 

Spam 

73 

33 

25 

22 

19 

Belgium 

28 


15 

4 

14 

Norway 

Netherlands 

89 

64 

24 

3 

60 

48 

20 

10 

7 

Sweden 

13 



2 

. . 

Denmark 

75 




.... 

Idle in foreign coun- 





tries ® 

154 

77 

47 

76 

89 

Grand 

total 5,961 

4,120 

4,673 

3,927 

3,312 


® Figures as of Apr. 1, 1929 

^ Refers mainly to shipping of countries listed above. 



MERCHANT SHIPPING 



NORTH GERMAN LLOYD TRANSATLANTIC LINER, ^'BREMEN’’ 

BUILT AT STETTIN, GERMANY, IN 1929 

The “Bremen’’ leaving New York, July 27, 1929, made a record crossing of 4 days, 14 hours, 30 minutes, Ambrose Lightship to Plymouth, 

3082 miles, or an average of 27 97 knots. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING 



PANAMA PACIFIC LINE TURBO-ELECTRIC STEAMSHIP, “PENNSYLVANIA' 
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previous to the War, had viewed with very mild 
interest the steadily declining tonnage in the 
foreign trade and made no serious efforts to check 
it. Transportation was transportation, no mat- 
ter by whom performed, and if other merchant 
ships could perform it cheaper than those under 
the American flag, so much the better. All forms 
of assistance weie grudged and few given. The 
idea of “subsidy” was taboo, although it was 
perfectly well known that building subsidies and 
generous operating and mail contracts were given 
by all the principal maritime nations of Europe. 
Great Britain disclaimed subsidies, but in one 
or two years at least, the only profit made by 
one of her largest steamer lines was the money 
received for mail contracts and for supplement- 
ary allowances for touching at additional ports 
that were located along the regular steamer 
course but not on the schedule of stopping 
points. 

The Shipping Act of 1920 declared that “it is 
necessary for the national defense and for the 
proper giowth of its foreign and domestic com- 
merce that the United States shall have a mer- 


VITT 

NUMBERS (1870-1927 ONLY) AND GROSS TON- 
NAGES OP ALL VESSELS OP THE MERCHANT 
MARINE OP THE UNITED STATES AND OP 
THOSE VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FOR- 
EIGN TRADE FROM 1789 TO 1928 THE 
FIGURES ARE FOR DEC 31 IN THE 
YEARS 1789 TO 1830, FOR SEPT 80 
IN 1840, FOR JUNE 30 SINCE 
THAT DATE 

In foreign trade Total tonnage 



No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

1789 


123,893 


201,562 

1790 


.140,254 

, 

478,377 

1800 


667,107 


972,427 

1810 


981,019 

, 

1,424,783 

1820 


683,657 


1,280,167 

18'JO 


637,66,1 

. , 

1,191,776 

1840 


762, 838 


2,180,704 

1850 


1,4.19,694 


.3,535,454 

]8f>() 


2,379 .396 


5,353,868 

1870 

2,64.1 

1,448,846 

28,998 

4,246.507 

1880 

2,204 

1,314,402 

24,712 

4,068.034 

1890 

1, 151 

92H 062 

23,467 

4 424,497 

1900 

1,288 

816.79,5 

23,33.3 

5,164.839 

1910 

1,490 

782,617 

25,740 

7,508,082 

1915 

2,755 

1,802,714 

20,701 

8.389,429 

1916 

3,101 

2,185,008 

26.444 

8,469.649 

1917 

3,453 

2,440,776 

26,397 

8,871,037 

1918 

3,986 

3.559,213 

26,711 

9,924,518 

1919 

5,000 

6,665,376 

27.51.3 

12,907,300 

1920 

5,932 

9,921,694 

28,18.3 

16,324.024 

1921 

5,951 

11,077,398 

28,012 

18,282.136 

1922 

5,504 

10.720,451 

27,358 

18,462,967 

1923 

5,140 

9.069,342 

27,017 

18,284,734 

1924 

4,973 

8.793,667 

26,575 

17,740,557 

1925 

4,695 

8,151,426 

26,367 

17,405.902 

1926 

4,616 

7,719,1,39 

26,34.3 

17,311.147 

1927 

4,434 

7,309,146 

25,778 

16,887,501 


chant marine of the best equipped and moat suit- 
able types of vessels sufficient to carry tlie greater 
part of its commerce and serve as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated 
privately by citizens of the I 'nited States ” It 
further declared it to be the policy of the United 
States to do whatever is necessary to develop and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine It turned over to the Shipping Board 
all the newly built government-owned ships and 
all merchant ships otherwise acquired by the 
Government except those specifically assigned to 
other departments. It then gave the board 
authority to sell, charter, or lease vessels to pri- 
vate citizens or steamship companies for the es- 
tablishment or extension of such lines or services 
as the board slioiid deem desirable and under 
such terms as would insure the end in view. In 


IX 

TOTAL WATER-BORNE COMMERCE (EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS) OP THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE LAST YEAR OP EACH DECADE PROM 
1830 TO 1910 AND IN EACH YEAR FROM 
1913 TO 1927, ALSO THE PERCENTAGE 
OP THE TOTALS CARRIED IN UNITED 
STATES SHIPS 


1830 

Total valuo 
earned 

$ 144,366,428 

Per cent in 
U. S Ships 
89 9 

1840 

239,327,465 

82 9 

1850 

330,0.17,038 

72 5 

1860 

762,288.550 

66 5 

1870 

991,896,889 

35 6 

1880 

1,482,612,011 

17 4 

1890 

1,573,567,830 

12 9 

1900 

2,089,528,616 

2,982,799.622 

9 3 

1910 

8 7 

1913 

3,773,060,925 

10.1 

1914 

3,785,468,512 

9 7 

1915 

3,992,625,475 

14 3 

1916 

6,820,041,211 

7,819.495,133 

16.3 

1917 

18 6 

1918 

7,703,700,456 

21 9 

1919 

8.960,098,394 

27 8 

1920 

11,874,997,809 

42 7 

1921 

8,910,434,710 

39 8 

1922 

5.513,403,774 

34 7 

1923 

6,626,784,799 

6,779,056,152 

33 2 

1924 

36 3 

1925 

7.560.975,603 

34 1 

1926 

7,898.095,894 

32 2 

1927 

7,864.94.1,095 

34 1 


case the board was unable to secure acceptable 
bids for the establishment of lines which it 
deemed necessary or desirable, it was authorized 
to establish and maintain the linos under its own 
direction and expense, kee)>ing in view eventual 
sale to piivato mteicsts In performing this and 
other work piescnbed by law and this act, the 
board was directed to kecj) always in view the 
pnrjiosc and object of the Government as given 
in the statement of United States policy. 


X 

NUMBERS AND GROSS TONNAGES OP VESSELS 
OP THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, 
UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND UNDER 
THE CONTROL OP THE UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD. ON JULY 1 OP EVERY 
YEAR PROM JULY 1, 1917, TO JULY 1, 

1928; ALSO ON NOV 1, 1928 

Private ow ners Shipping Board 


July 1, 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

1917 

1,552 

3,564,160 

19 

76,160 

1918 

1,649 

3 813,325 

235 

939,058 

1919 

1,676 

3,927,651 

982 

3,827,203 

1920 

1,774 

4,375.613 

1,630 

6,903,128 

1921 

1,925 

5,240,630 

1,798 

7,993,771 

1922 

1,933 

2,0.35 

5 664,323 

1,71 1 

7,686,973 

1923 

6 242,547 

1,498 

6,861,241 

1924 

1,9S3 

6,244,555 

1,339 

6,290,323 

1925 

1,925 

6 216,552 

1,218 

5,839,659 

1926 

1,990 

6.732,721 

1 056 

5,162,334 

1927 

1,957 

6,836 3.55 

879 

4,539,706 

1928 

Nov 1, 

1,934 

7,054 297 

761 

4,110,061 

1928 

1,949 

7,266,125 

727 

3,915,206 


On July 1, 1921, 803 wmoden ships of 1,045,424 
tons were opeiated bv piivate owners; on Nov 
1, 1928, they had 557 wooden ships of 686,916 
tons, having scrapped, lost, or sold to foreign cit- 
izens 336 wooden ships of 358,508 tons, and had 
built or bought from the Shipping Board or other 
sources 300 steel ships of 2,711,411 tons of nearly 
four times the average size of the discarded 
ones. The improvement in the quality of the 
tonnage of 1928 is thus apparent. During the 
years 1921-26, the Shipping Board discarded 279 
wooden steamers of 746,487 tons, which were all 
it had — another gain in quality. Improvement 
also has been made in other (iirections in the 
quality of the merchant vessels. During the 
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years 1921-28, the number of passenger steam- 
ers decreased from 238 to 206, but the total ton- 
nage increased by 224,465 tons (see Table XI). 
Of the reduction in freight vessels, nearly all of 
those discarded were wooden vessels or steel ves- 
sels of inferior quality. Of the coal-burning 
steamers, the wooden ones were mostly sold to 
foreigners or scrapped. Some of the better steel 
ones were changed to oil burners or fitted with 
motor machinery. Of the sailing vessels of over 
600 tons in Table X, 94 of 160,854 tons are of 
steel. In the years 1921 to 1928 (both inclu- 
sive), the total losses of vessels of over 100 gross 
tons consisted of 156 vessels of 362,441 tons. 
These sliips were mostly small, averaging 2300 
tons. The tonnage loss was 12 per eent of the 
world’s total loss in the same period while the 
total American tonnage was 21 per cent of the 
world’s total. 


XI 

NUMBERS AND GROSS TONNAGES OF VESSELS 
OF THE VARIOUS TYPES IN THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ON JULY 
1, 1921, AND NOV 1, 1928 


Type of vessel 

July 1, 1921 

Nov 

1, 1928 


No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Ships of over 1000 





tons 

Passenger 

238 

1,121,079 

206 

1,345,544 

Freight 

2,145 

8,619,525 

1,443 

6,645,282 

Oil tanker 

351 

2,124,279 

376 

2,331,010 

Refrigerator 

Steamers 

118 

100,688 

14 

75,170 

Oil-bnrning 

1,595 

8,239,896 

1,609 

8,621,279 

Coal-burning 

1,102 

3,744,025 

337 

1,373,749 

Motor ships 

Wooden ships, of over 

55 

131,650 

93 

401,985 

1000 tons 





Shipping Board 
Sailing ships of over 

279 

746,487 




1000 tons 





private ownership 
Ships of over 500 tons 
Wooden ships of 
over 600 tons, 
private ownership 

422 

699,954 

292 

514,621 

893 

1,045,424 

557 

686,916 

Sailing vessels of 





over 600 tons, 
private ownership 



636 

709,115 


The outline was thus established. War freight 
rates and the lack of shipping abroad had built 
up a large foreign tiade in American ships. 
This reached a maximum in 1920, when 51 per 
cent of the foreign trade of the United States 
was carried in American bottoms. Foreign com- 
petition and the dropping of fi eight rates caused 
a steady decline. Two million tons were trans- 
ferred to the coasting trade in two years. The 
ships of foreign nations were suited to their 
trade routes and their owners were conversant 
with every feature of the business. There "were 
now too many ships for the slowly reviving 
tiade; many foreign vessels and lines were tem- 
porarily run at a loss in the effort to regain 
their trade. The American ships, due to high 
wages, and the cost of repairs and other items of 
maintenance, were more expensive to operate; 
also, many of them were unsuited to the particu- 
lar service in which engaged. Again the foreign 
ships won, but the gieat efforts of the board 
slowed down the steady loss to American tonnage 
until 1927, when a condition indicating some sta- 
bility was reached; but the American ships were 
growing older and too few new ships were being 
built. The board foresaw the inevitable result 
and urged on Congress the necessity for further 
aid. The result was the passage of the Shipping 
Act of 1928 (see Shipbuilding, etc, Shipping 
Board) extending the construction loan fund to 


XII 

NUMBERS AND GROSS TONNAGE OP UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT VESSELS OP 500 OR MORE 
TONS ENROLLED IN THE COASTING TRADE 
OR REGISTERED IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE, ON JUNE 30 OP EACH YEAR 
PROM 1921 TO 1928 AND ON 
OCT. 31, 1928 



Foreign 

Coasting 

June 30 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

1921 

2,559 

10,620,717 

1,164 

2,613,684 

1922 

2,328 

10,174,607 

1,316 

8,176,689 

1923 

1,958 

8,441,892 

1,576 

4,661,896 

1924 

1,885 

8,215,150 

1,437 

4,119,728 

1925 

1,702 

7,516,728 

1,441 

4,539,483 

1926 

1,552 

7,128,697 

1,500 

4,766,361 

1927 

1,305 

6,291,457 

1,531 

5,084,604 

1928 

Oct 31 

1,201 

0,161,871 

1,494 

5,002,487 

1928 

1,205 

6,251,208 

1,472 

4,831,586 


Note The vessels in the foreign trade given in this 
table do not include those of less than .500 gtoss tons, 
those in Table viii include all documented vessels 


$250,000,000 establishing rates for mail con- 
tracts, and authorizing the constiuction by the 
board of such new ships as might be required for 
the proper development of the merchant service. 
It was hoped that the aid given by this act 
would enable the Shipping Board to give the 
country an adequate marine. This hope was 
rendered brighter by a realization of the great 
woik done and doing by the Department of Com- 
merce abroad and at home in stimulating trade 
with the United States. 

In 1929 arrangements of great importance 
were effected by the Shipping Boaid or planned 
by it. The first of these was the sale, in Febru- 
ary, 1929, of the six large passeiigci liners Levi- 
athan (59,950 gross tons), Washington (23,- 
788), President Roosevelt (13,869), President 
Harding (13,869), Amenoa (21,329), and Re- 
public (17,910) ; and five smaller liners, each of 
7430 gross tons — the American Banker, American 
Farmer, American Merchant, American Shipper, 
and American Trader The sale w^ns made to in- 
terests represented by Paul W. Chapman, Chi- 
cago banker, for the sum of $16,082,000. The 
conditions of the sale include a contract to build 
two large liners of very high speed to run with 
the Leviathan in the Transatlantic service. 
These interests also propose to build, in the fol- 
lowing 10 years, three liners of about 35,000 
and two of 25,000 tons. 

The contiact for the large liners and the other 
shipbuilding proposals were predicated upon the 
receipt of mail contracts and the routes cov^- 
ered. As these mail contracts were held up by 
the Postmaster General, the execution of the 
plans was deferred. Similar delays were caused 
by the Postoflice Department in other routes. As 
that department desired to refer the law back 
to Congress for better definition of its provisions, 
it was thought that there might be a delay of 
several years before the law was fully carried out. 
Among the many difficulties to be met by the 
struggling American marine, this was consid- 
ered unfortunate and serious, and was thought 
by many to be wholly unnecessary. 

Tlie second project which was developed by 
the Shipping Board was to make further efforts 
to sell 253 idle freighters on its hands. These 
are vessels of 5000 to 10,000 gross tons and in- 
clude all of the better classes of the board’s 
cargo ships that are not needed for existing serv- 
ices and as reserve ships. Most of them are oil 
burners. They were to be advertised for sale 
on more favorable terms than have been offered 
heretofore, and it is believed that sales will be 
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effected as rapidly as places can be found for 
tbeir use. The third board project was the re- 
organization and consolidation of its remaining 
freight lines with a view to reducing the costs of 
operation and rendering the lines more attractive 
to purchasers. If both the freight projects are 
carried out, the board will be nearly cleared of 
vessels and the Government will no longer operate 
ships in the merchant service. The board will 
then be concerned with the other duties imposed 
on it by the shipping acts. 

Much information in regard to the shipping 
of the world is contained in the accompanying 
tables. 

SHIPSTEAD, Henrik ( 1881- ) . A United 

States Senator from Minnesota, born at Bur- 
bank, Kandiyohi Co., Minn. He was educated 
at the State Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn., 
and at the dental school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. He practiced dehtistry at 
Glenwood, Minn., for several years, acted as 
mayor of the town one year, and was elected to 
the State Legislature of Minnesota in 1917. In 
1920 he moved to Minneapolis, and was elected 
to the United States Senate by the Farmer- 
Labor Party on Nov. 7, 1922, and reelected in 
1928. 

SHOES. See I^ather; Boots and Shoes. 

SHOOTING. Rifle tournaments and trap 
shooting have long had their appeal to certain 
sports lovers and international tests aie held 
frequently in the United States and Europe. 
In 1928 the most comprehensive tourney of the 
kind ever held took place in Holland, the Swiss 
team triumphing, with Sweden second and the 
United States third. The .22-calibre matches 
were won by the United States, with Great 
Britain finishing second The individual title 
went to Olle Eriksson of Sweden. A recent 
development in shooting competition is found 
in the many intercollegiate and inter scholastic 
tournaments held in the United States. Many 
of these contests are conducted by wire with 
satisfactory results. 

SHOE.BIDGE, Samuet. Morgan (1801- ). 

A United States Senator. He was Inirn at Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, and had high-school training at 
San Jos(^, Calif. He was admitted to the Cali- 
fornia bar in 1884 and has since practiced at 
San Francisco. He became widely known on the 
Pacific coast as a public speaker. In 1884, 1900, 
and 1908, he was a Republican presidential elec- 
tor. He was elected United States SenaUir from 
California in 1920 and reelected in 1920 Tn the 
Senate, he has been chairman of the committee on 
privileges and elections and also has had mem- 
bership in the committees on finance, irrigation 
and reclamation, naval affairs, and public build- 
ings and grounds. He was chairman of the sub- 
committee which conducted an inquiry into naval 
propag anda in September and October, 1929. 

SHOTWELL, James Thomson (1874- ). 

An American historian and university professor 
(see VoL. XXI). In the World War, Professor 
Shotwell was chairman of the National Board for 
Historical Service and a member of the com- 
mittee engaged in preparations for the Peace Con- 
ference. At the conference, he was chief of the 
Division of History and a member of the Inter- 
national Labor Legislation Commission. He was 
also American member of the organizing com- 
mittee of the International Labor Conference in 
1919. Since 1924 he has been trustee and direc- 
tor of the Division of Economics and History, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


In 1920 he was awarded a gold medal of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences ‘'as one 
having a world-wide reputation for faithful and 
effective work in support of the cause of peace 
among the nations of the world.” In 1923- he was 
lecturer to the Nobel Institute at Christiania 
(Oslo), Norway. He has written Labor Provi- 
sions in the Peace Treaty (1919) ; An Introduc- 
tion to the History of History (1921) ; and War 
as an Instrument of National Policy and Its 
Renunciation in the Pact of Paris (1929). 

SHOWERMAN, Grant (1870- ). An 

American philologist. Born in Wisconsin, he 
studied at the State University there. He was 
in Rome as fellow of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of the American School of Classical Studies 
(1898-1900) and on his return to the United 
States in tlie latter year became professor of 
classics at the University of Wisconsin. Since 
1923 he has been director of the summer school 
of the American Academy in Rome. He is the 
author of With the Professor (1910); The 
Indian Stream Republic amd Luther Parker 
(1915); A Country Chronicle (1916); A Coun- 
try Child (1917) ; Horace and His Influence 
(1922), Hternal Rome (1924); Century Read- 
ings in Ancient Classical Literature (1925). 
He translated Ovid’s Herotdes et Amores for 
Loeb’s Classical Library (1914). 

SHULL, A (ARON) Franklin (1881- ). 

An American zoologist born in Miami County, 
Ohio, and educated at the University of 
Michigan and at Columbia. He was assistant 
111 zoology (1905-08) at the University of 
Michigan; instructor (1911-12), assistant pro- 
fessor (1912-14), associate professor (1914- 
21), and professor (since 1921 ) of zoology at the 
University of Michigan. lie did important woik 
on sex determination in rotifers and in in- 
sects, and was joint author (with Ruthven and 
La Rue) of Principles of Animal Biology 
(1920). 

SIAM, sl-iini'. An independent kingdom of 
southeast Asia; area 200,149 square miles; pop- 
ulation in 1921, 9,221,000, as compared with 
8,266,408 in 1910, estimated in 1926-27, 9,939,- 
000. Bangkok, the capital, had 931,171 inhabi- 
tants in 1924. Chinese coolie immigration ar- 
iiving at Bangkok in 1927-28 numbered 140,102; 
those eiiiigiating numbered 63,765. 

Industry and Trade. The life of the popu- 
lation centres, for the most part, in the rice 
fields. In 1927-28, of the 7,389,000 acres under 
cultivation, 7,319,000 were given up to rice, 
the yield being 4,527,872 tons. Cotton, tobacco, 
maize, and ])ep])ei receive limited attention. The 
economic well-being of the country is dependent 
on forces beyond its control. Di ought often 
plays havoc with the rice crops, while rice de- 
mands fiom Japan and competition from Indo- 
China and Burma, for instance, affect either 
favorably or adversely the Siamese market. 
Thus, exports of rice (in metric tons) reached 
1,193,230 in 1913-14; 281,960 in 1920-21 (be- 
cause of drought) ; 1,270,535 in 1921-22; 1,275,- 
198 in 1922-23 ; and 1,433,000 in 1926-27. Of the 
mineral resources of tin, tungsten, coal, iron, zinc, 
manganese, antimony, tlie liist receives the great- 
est attention. Production of tin was: 1918-19, 
8834 tons; 1919-20, 8542, 1920-21, 0201; 1927- 
28, 10,844. In 1913-14 imports were valued at 
$32,593,000 and exports, at $42,742,000; in 1927- 
28, $88,500,000 and $121,570,000. Trade con- 
tinues to be carried on largely with Hongkong, 
Singapore, China, India, the United Kingdom. 
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Railway building has been considerable; mileage 
increased from 976 in 1915 to 1701 in 1927. 
Through service from Bangkok to Penang was 
inaugurated in 1922, and a similar service to 
Chieiigmai was planned. Wireless stations have 
been erected at Bangkok and Senggora. 

Qovemment and History. Theie has been 
no change in the structural form of government 
and the King remains the absolute rulei The 
revenues increased from $27,527,882 in 1913-14 
to $48,900,000 in 1927-28, expenditures from 
$23,391,510 in 1913-14 to $48,659,300 in 1927- 
28. The national debt at the end of 1914 stood 
at $30,410,960; in March, 1928, it was $57,- 
754,509 In May, 1928, a new currenev, known 
as the baht, with the same value as the tical, 
was introduced. In 1929 the baht was valued 
at $0 44 Under King Hama VI, piogiess was 
coiitiiiuous, particulaily in the fields of sani- 
tation, law, municipal functions, etc On July 
22, 1917, Siam declared war on the Central 
Powers and sent an ambulance detachment to 
the western front late in 1918. As an Associ- 
ated Power, Siam had delegates at tlic Peace 
Conference and became a member of the League 
of Nations. Thus, politically, but as well eco- 
nomically, with the ])assing of Germany, the 
British influence became ])ai amount in the coun- 
try after the War Rama VI died on Nov. 26, 
1925, and was succeeded by his brother Prajad- 
hipok, who has launched a policy of economic 
and commercial development along thoroughly 
modern lines. 

SIBELIUS, s^-bA'll-us, Jean Julius Chrir- 
TTAN (1865— ) A Finnish composer (see 

VoL. XI). To his major compositions, he added 
three symphonies {K flat Major, i^ymphom/ Tl, 
and Hj/mphony VIT in C major), music to the 
tragedy, Kaoinna (containing the “Valse 
Triste”), and numerous other pieces which have 
added to his great impularitv 

SIBERIA. The term Siberia is applied to 
a vast area in northern Asia roughly one and 
one-half times the size of the United States and 
divided into a number of geographic, economic, 
and administrate e units forming part of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Soviet of- 
ficial soul ces in 1929 estimated the total area 
at 15,764,504 squaie kilometers (6,086,681 square 
miles). The population in that year was ap- 
jiroximately 23,700,000. This territory, com- 
prising all of Asiatic Russia except four small 
provinces and autonomous Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics in the extreme southwestern pait, is 
divided administratively as follows: 

Area («4q km ) Population 

Far EaMtern Area 2,S4fj,J{2Jl 1,805, HUT 

Yakutsk Aut HSR .1,709,000 2:if>,728 

Huriat MoiiKol Aut S S R. 419,000 484,30.1 

Hiheriun Area 4 028 615 8,667 fl74 

Kaz.ik Aut S H R 2,924,938 6,530,528 

Kirghiz Aut S S R 240,000 997,441 

Uial Area ( Vsiutic section) 1,5.30,628 5,000,000® 

16,764,504 23,722,771 

•Approximate figuie. 

Although the impression is generally preva- 
lent that the mineral, forest, and fur resourees 
constitute the main wealth of Siberia, it is 
nevertheless a fact that 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation live in rural districts and the most 
important productive activities are agriculture 
and the industries allied with it The lack of 
capital has prevented the development of the 
mineral, forest, and fur lesources in the past 


and probably will continue to do so for a 
long time to come. The Trans-Siberian Railway 
serves as the principal mode of communication 
for the entire region. It is the longest rail- 
way in the world, extending from Sverdlovsk, 
capital of the Ural Area, to Vladivostok on the 
eastern coast, a distance of 7186 kilometers 
(4491 miles). 

In 1927 the acreage of crops in Siberia was 
estimated at 7 per cent above that in pre-war 
tmieri, and of that acreage wlieat occupied over 
50 per cent, as against 35 per cent in 1923 
Live stock was increasing in numbers, with 
hoises iieaily as numerous as befoie the W^orld 
War, cattle 20 per cent more numerous, and 
sheep and goats twice as nuineious. The gross 
value of the industrial output had inci eased 
by 100,000.000 gold rubles in two years The 
tiade tui novel was nearing the 1,600,000,000- 
ruble mark, wdiereas in 1925, it aggregated only 
half as much. In its plans for the development 
of Siberia, the Soviet government was giving first 
place to the basic industries, such as coal and 
gold mining and metallurgical work, and second 
place to the more profitable of other industries, 
such as woodwoiking, {)a]>ei, glass, and pottery 
making and the production of agricultural im- 
jdements 

Far Eastern Area. (For the rise and fall 
of the Far Kastein Repulilic, see below under 
lltsiory). This territory, oecujiying the eastern 
coast of Asia from Manchuria northward and 
including most of the island of Sakhalin, is 
ehieliy imjiortant for its untapped resources of 
minerals, forests, fisli, and furs Although 85 
per cent of the aiea remains unexplored, it 
pioduces over 40 jrer cent of the mining and 
maiiiifactu] mg output of Siheiia Over 700 
deposits of coal, oil, and precious metals have 
been located, but of these, less than 50 are 
being w'Oiked. Tii 1926 there were 250 mining 
and metallurgical enterprises, cm])loying about 
20 000 w’^oikeiH. W^oodworking, flour milling, 
and fislicnes are the other chief industries. In 
1926 the fish catch was 160,000 metiic tons, 
consisting laigely of salmon. See Sakhalin. 

yakutsk Republic. Hunting and gold min- 
ing are the principal occupations in this deso- 
late, sparsely settled land Ixirdenng on the 
west of the Far Kastein Area and stretching 
fioiii the Amur River to the Arctic Ocean. The 
jirineipal ti ansjiortation system is the Lena 
Rivw and its tributaries, frozen several months 
eveiy year A freighter from Vladivostok 
leached the mouth of the Lena in the Arctic 
Ocean in 1927, opening up the possibility of the 
profitable inining of bulkier and less valuable 
minerals. An airplane line between Irkutsk 
and Yakutsk, the capital, has been inaugurated. 

Burial-Mongol Republic. A comparatively 
small territoiy to the south of the Yakutsk 
Republic, populated mainly by cattle-breeding 
nomads. Cattle in the teriitory increased from 
586,200 in 1924 to 801,400 in 1926. In 1928 
the Far Eastern Area, the Yakutsk Republic, 
and tlie Buriat-Moiigol Republic together had 
2,743,000 cattle, 1,058,600 horses, and 2,446,800 
sheep, about one-half of the latter in the Buriat- 
Mongol Republic. There arc also a few leather 
and glass factories in the latter region. 

Siberian Area. The largest and most de- 
veloped part of Siberia. It adjoins the Yakutsk 
Republic on the east, the Ural Area and Kazak 
Republic on the west and southwest, and ex- 
tends north and south from the Arctic Ocean 
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to Mongolia. The principal cities are (popula- 
tion in 1920 in pareiithcsca ) : Omsk (161,475), 
Novo-Sibirsfe, the capital (120,700), Irkutsk (98,- 
979), Tomsk (92,485), Barnaul (73,798), and 
Krasnoyarsk (72,162). In 1928 about 2,000,000 
acres were under cultivation in the region, or 
13 per cent more than in 1913, and in the six 
months ending Dec 31, 1928, it produced 1,096,- 
000 metric tons of grain, or 17 per cent of the 
total for the entire countiy Cattle increased 
from 5,974,000 head in 1926 to 6,661,600 in 
1928, butter purchases hy state and cooperative 
marketing agencies in the region totaled 35,764 
tons in 1928, and it accounted for 15 7 per cent 
of the country’s fur production in 1927. The 
product of the larger factories and mines is 
valued at about $100,000,000 annually, one-fifth 
of which is credited to mines It has large and 
undeveloped coal, iron, and nonferrous metal-ore 
deposits. Lumbering is in the infant stage, with 
138,451,000 hectares suitable for exploitation. 

Kazak Republic. This laige territory, 
stretching south and west from the Siberian 
Area to the Caspian Sea and eastw'aid to Mon- 
golia, has tremendous agricultural potentiali- 
ties Its development is expected to be stimu- 
lated by the completion of the Turkestan-Siberi- 
an Hallway now under const ruction. 

Kirghiz Republic. Stock laismg is the 
piincipal occupation of the semi-nnmads inhabit- 
ing this comparatively small teriitoiy wedged in 
betw’cen the Ka7ak Republic and western Mon- 
golia 

Ural Area. This aiea, sttaddling the Ural 
mountains and including the lemaining Asiatic 
teiritory west of the Silierian An‘a and a small 
])art of Euiopoun Russia, is similar in its geog- 
raphy and economic development to the Siberian 
Area It has gieat iion-oie leseives, those of the 
Magnet Mountain aloin* totaling 225,000,000 
metiic tons. In 1920 the diaeoiei > in the Kuz- 
netsk Basin region of this area of a large de- 
])osit of coal iich in volatile luattei, fiom w'hich 
all kinds of oil products may be icco\cu*d, was 
rcpoited by Soi ict ofTicials The Kuznetsk Basin 
has other large deposits of high-giade coal, iron, 
manganese, gold, copper, and other rnineials and 
metals and juomises to become a thiiving nietal- 
Idrgical centie. 

History. Immediately after the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05, a inpprocheinont took 
jdace between Russia and Jajian In a series 
of four seciet tieaties, most of which were not 
made public until the time of the Washington 
Conference (1921-1922), the tw'o Powtis allo- 
cated each other their lespective zones of interest 
in the Far Fast and agreed on f i iendly coopera- 
tion in Far Eastern alTairs. The fourtli and last 
of these treaties, which was first juiblished by 
authority of Trotsky in 1917, Avas concluded on 
July 3, 1916, and ]>rovided for what amounted 
to an alliance betw'een Russia and Japan It 
was conterniiorary with an ojieii agreement by 
which the two Poweis bound themselves to co- 
o])erate in the regions which hitheito had been 
the bone of contention betw’eeii them. Thus, 
the former enemies had taken definite steps 
for the prevention of future conflict over eastern 
Sibeiia and for a joint imperialistic policy in 
China to the prejudice of the interests of all 
other Powers; but hardly had this policy matured 
when the Russian Revolution annulled the four 
secret treaties and piovided Japan with a pre- 
text and an opportunity to pursue a course of 
her own in the Far East. 


A new chapter in the history of Siberia opened 
when the decision was reached in the summer 
of 1918 for Allied intervention in Siberia. The 
conclusion of peace between Soviet Russia and 
the Central Powers closed Russia proper to the 
Allies and thus there remained to them Vladi- 
vostok, the back door, as the only possible en- 
trance to render aid to those Russian elements 
which wore still eager to continue the War. The 
Allies were also anxious to prevent the large 
military stores in Vladivostok and along the Si- 
berian Railroad from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. An additional reason for the des- 
patch of the Expeditionary Force was the desire 
to aid the Czechoslovak Legion which had been 
slowly and laboriously fighting its way to the 
Pacific m order to proceed to France, and which 
had come in conflict in Siberia with the Bol- 
shevists and the armed German and Austrian 
prisoners. These were the reasons advanced by 
the ITnited States in an olTicial announcement 
of Aug. 3, 1918, for its participation in the ven- 
tnie. Doubtless imperialist motives, and par- 
ticularly the desire to crush Bolshevism, acti- 
vated more than one of the participants, as well. 
In the case of Japan, for example, it soon became 
evident that she aimed at the exclusion of Bol- 
shevism and Russia from the Far East, and at 
the extension of her own political and economic 
pow'cr to eastern Siberia. 

Meanwhile, a rather confused situation had 
arisen in the interior of Siberia. J5arly attempts 
on the part of the Bolshevists to spread their 
pow'er to Siberia w^ro only partially successful 
and weie blocked during 1918 by the Czecho- 
slovaks and the anti-Bolshevik organizations of 
\anous descriptions which sprang up during the 
course of the year. The confusion was further 
increased by the independent action of the 
Japanese, wlio landed tioops at Vladivostok in 
the sjuiiig of 1918. During the summer, the Al- 
lied Expeditionary Force arrived and at the 
same time the Japanese advanced along the 
Siberian Raihvay. Thus, there were active over 
the vast extent of the Siberian territory an 
ineoheient combination of forces and movements 
each one of which was, with the exception of the 
common opposition to the Soviet government, 
actuated by different motives. At the end of 
1918, Admiial Kolchak succeeded in uniting the 
many counter-revolutionary gioups into a rather 
loose organization which established its head- 
quarters at Omsk in western Siberia. 

After the elimination of the moderate Social- 
ists and the lilicial elements through a covp 
d'etat of Nov 18, 1918, the Omsk government 
adopted openly a policy of monarchist reac- 
tion. The reactionary and military character 
and the administrative inefficiency of the Kol- 
chak government and particularly the preda- 
toiy raids of such ruthless anti-Bolshevik con- 
dottieii as the Cossack Attainans, Semenov, 
Ungei n-Sternberg, and Kalmikoff, who recognized 
only nominally the authority of Kolchak, served 
to disci edit the entire anti-Bolshevik movement 
with the mass of the Siberian people. The in- 
itial support which the counter-revolutionists 
received from the native population was further 
weakened by the fact that they were backed 
by foreign troops operating on Russian soil and 
especially by the Japanese, whose selfish aims 
became more and more evident. The number 
of Japanese troojis in Siberia was temporarily 
reduced as a result of the protest of the Amer- 
ican government on Nov. 2, 1918. 
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The United States, on the other hand, which 
was the only foreign government that in a meas- 
ure held the confidence of the Siberian people, 
refused to enlarge its action into military sup- 
port of the west Siberian government, in spite 
of urgent recommendations of the chief Ameri- 
can representatives in Siberia in favor of such 
procedure. Also the Japanese, who had no in- 
terests west of Lake Baikal, refused to make 
such a move and preferred to tighten their hold 
on eastern Siberia. The military position of 
Kolchak became in consequence more and more 
precarious and was further aggravated by the 
action of General Semenov, who sat astride the 
Trans-Siberian Kailway at Chita and held up 
at will Kolchak’s supply trains. At the same 
time, the policy of reaction at Omsk went its 
course and succeeded in alienating completely 
the sympathies of the Siberian population. 
After initial military successes during 1919, the 
Kolchak All-Kussian Movement succumbed to 
the Bolshevists at the end of the year, a victim 
of its own folly and of the indifference of the 
Allies who ostensibly had moved into Siberia 
to assist the Russians in the formation of a 
representative government. 

This d^bdcle was followed in February, 1920, 
by the withdrawal of the American Expedition- 
ary Force and the abandonment by the United 
States of a Siberian policy which had lieen a 
sterile adventure from the stait. The last 
American troops were withdrawn on Apr. 1, 
1920. The Japanese, however, remained and 
consolidated their powerful position. They is- 
sued a statement on Mar. 31, 1920, to the effect 
that “the presence of the Japanese forces in the 
Russian Far East does not imply any political 
designs against Russia and ... as soon as the 
political situation in the Russian Far East 
has become normal to the extent that there will 
be no danger to Korea and Manchuria, and life 
and propel ty of all our nationals protected and 
normal railway communications restored, that 
then, after the evacuation of the Czechoslovak 
forces has been completed, our troops will be 
withdrawn from Siberia as early as possible.” 
This statement was followed in April of the 
same year by an attack of the Japanese troops 
on the local Russian forces and by the Japanese 
occupation of the entire Maritime Province. A 
weak anti-Bolshevik government led for a time 
in this region a precaiious and ignominious 
existence as a tool of the Jai)ariese. 

After the fall of the All-Russian government, 
the Bolshevists, advancing from the line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, gradually established 
their authority in the greater part of the coun- 
try At Irkutsk, the \Vestern Sibeiian Revolu- 
tionary Committee sprang up, which assumed con- 
trol and governed under direction from Moscow. 
Local opposition in eastern Sibeiia to the com- 
mittee gave birth to the Far Eastern Republic 
which gradually took over control in practically 
the entire region east of Lake Baikal. The Re- 
public was nominally an independent state and 
recognized as such by Soviet Russia on May 14, 
1920, with its capital at Chita. In reality, it 
maintained close connection with Russia. The 
Far Eastern Republic was not organized along 
Soviet lines, but on the basis of radical democ- 
racy. While private property was abolished, 
the constitution of the new state contained a bill 
of rights and the Legislature was elected by the 
universal franchise of the people. In short, 
the fundamental principle of the Soviet doctrine. 


namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat, was 
not applied; but it was obvious from the login- 
ning that the Far Eastern Republic was merely 
a transitional organization and was created to 
serve as a “buffer” state between Soviet Russia 
and Japan. This became very evident from its 
strongly anti- Japanese policy and from its vig- 
orous action against the counter-revolutionary 
elements, which were still operating within its 
territory or on its frontiers. In October, 1920, 
its forces expelled Semenov from Chita. 

In consequense of the successes of the Far 
Eastern Republic, the Japanese opened negotia- 
tions with representatives of this state and the 
Soviet government during 1920, which resulted 
in the definition of the frontiers between the ter- 
ritory of the Chita government and the Japanese 
zone. Meanwhile, new complications arose, be- 
cause of the Japanese occupation of the northern 
half of the Island of Sakhalin and of parts of 
Kamchatka, ostensibly in reprisal for the massa- 
cre of 350 Japanese at Nikolaevsk in March, 
1920. Then, in the spring of 1921, Japan gave 
support to an anti-Bolshevist White govern- 
ment in Vladivostok under the Merkulov broth- 
ers. This government eventually fell after a 
short Bolshevist campaign late in 1922, when 
Japanese troops had been withdrawn. 

In the early part of 1921, the Chita govern- 
ment called on Japan to withdraw from the re- 
mainder of the Siberian territory and pointed 
to the Japanese pledges in this respect. When 
this action produced no results, more vigorous 
notes were directed to the Japanese government, 
while at the same time representations were 
made to the United States in which attention 
was drawn to the fact that the presence of 
Japanese troops in Siberia was a direct result 
of the invitation on the part of the United 
States to the Japanese government for inter- 
vention in Siberia and the claim was advanced 
that therefore the American government was 
morally responsible for the existing situation. 
This protest came simultaneously with a strong 
note from the Washington government to Japan. 
The United States had grown apprehensive as 
to the intentions of the Japanese in Siberia 
and gave warning that Japan’s policy might 
lead to her isolation in Far Eastern affairs 
Japan, however, evaded a direct settlement of 
the issue by inviting the Far Eastern Republic 
to a conference. Negotiations were begun in Sep- 
tember, 1921, at the conference of Dairen, which 
dragged out till April, 1922, without results. 

Meanwhile, the Far Eastern Republic was un- 
officially represented at the Conference of Wash- 
ington. There, the Siberian question came uj), 
but was shelved after len^hy discussions. Tliis 
conference, however, had the indirect result 
of convincing the Japanese that a policy of 
closer adherence to international cooperation 
would be more productive than a policy dic- 
tated by national egotism. This consideration, 
together with reasons of domestic policy, in- 
duced the Japanese government, in the summer 
of 1922, following a proposal of the Far Eastern 
Republic for renewed negotiations, to express 
its willingness to evacuate the Siberian main- 
land by the end of October of the same year. 
A new conference took place in September, 1922, 
at Changchun in Manchuria, at which Soviet 
Russia was officially represented through Joffe, 
her envoy to China. 

After some minor agreements, the conference 
broke up because Japan was as yet unwilling to 
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deal directly with the Soviets. In conformity 
with its pledge, the Tokyo government withdrew 
its troops from the mainland in October. Final- 
ly, under the terms of a treaty negotiated with 
Russia on Jan. 20, 11)25, Japan withdrew her 
troops from Sakhalin early in that year. This 
treaty also gi anted Japan some concessions in 
the area she was evacuating. 

From the very start, the connection between 
the Far Eastern Republic and the Soviet govern- 
ment had been close and this intimate relation- 
ship grew in proportion to the consolidation of 
the position of the Chita government, to the 
freeing of Siberian soil from foreign troops and 
from counter-revolutionists, and to the crystal- 
lization of a Soviet Far Eastern iiolicy, espe- 
cially with regard to China. In December, 1920, 
a treaty had been signed between the Far East- 
ern Republic and Soviet Russia whereby Kam- 
chatka was ceded to Moscow. At the same time, 
communism came more and more to the foie in 
the inner political life of the Far Eastern Re- 
public and tended to submerge the original 
democratic principles. The Communists gradu- 
ally obtained a majority in the National Assem- 
bly at Chita and the Far Eastern Republic 
became for all practical purposes a part of the 
great Soviet organization With the evacua- 
tion of the Maritime Province by Japan, all of 
the former Asiatic domains of the Czar were in 
the hands of revolutionary Russia. The Far 
Eastern Republic, having fulfilled its purpose, 
was liquidated on Nov. 13, 1922, when the 
Chita National Assembly voted to turn over 
all power to a revolutionary committee which 
operated as pait of the Government of the 
Russian Socialist P’ederated Soviet Republics. 
The undisj)uted autliority of the Moscow gov- 
ernment now sti etched, in the vast, thinly pop- 
ulated, and undeveloped territory of Siberia, from 
the Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean The 
history of Sibeiia became thereafter wholly part 
of the history of Soviet Russia. See Russia 

SICAKD, se'kar', F^RANgois LfeoN (1802- 
). A French sculptor and member of the 
Acadeniie des Reaux-Arts, who was bom at Toms 
and studied under Cavallier and Barrias. He 
won first piize at the Rome exhibition in 1891 
and in 1905 w^as awarded the medal of honor for 
his statue of Geoige Rand Ills works include 
“The Good Raman tan”; “Agar” and “Edipo” in 
the Luxembouig Museum; statues of Cardinal 
Meignan and iJoan of Arc, and the figures for the 
municipal building at Tours. 

SIDIS, Boris. See Psychology, Abnormal. 

SIEGFBIED, Andb6 (1875- ) . A French 

writer and professor at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, wdio was born in Havre and educated 
at the Lyct'e Condorcet, the Faculties of Letters 
and Law, and the ficole des Sciences Politiques. 
In August, 1929, he was a speaker at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics in the United 
States. He was best known in America for 
Amertca Comes of Age (Les ^tats-Unis d*au- 
jourdliuty 1927), a study of present-day civiliza- 
tion in the United States, which, as well as La 
Democratic en ^ ouvelle-Zdlande (1904, trans. 
1914) and Tableau politique de la France de 
VOueat SOU’S la HI* R^puhlique (1913), received 
liteiary prizes. Other works were Le Canada 
( 1 906 ) ; Deux mois en Amerique du Nord d 
la veille de la guerre (1916); a translation of 
G. F. Campbell’s De Verdun auw Vosges (1916) ; 
and UAnglcterre d'aujourd*hui {Post-war Brit- 
ain, 1924). 


SIEEBA LEONE^ sd-Sr'rd. l^-O'nd. A Brit- 
ish colony and protectorate on the west coast 
of Africa between French Guinea and Liberia. 
Area of colony, about 4000 square miles ; popula- 
tion in 1921, 85,163, of whom 1161 were Euro- 
peans. In 1911 the population was 75,572, of 
whom 702 were Europeans. Freetown, the chief 
city, had 44,142 inhabitants in 1921, as compared 
with 34,090 in 1911. The protectorate has an 
area of 27,000 square miles and a population 
(1921) of 1,456,148. The colony and protecto- 
rate continue to depend upon the export of palm 
kernels and cola nuts, which form 87 per cent of 
the domestic exports. Other exports are palm 
oil, piassava, and rice. Exports in 1913 totaled 
£1,731,252; in 1920, £2,949,380; in 1927, £1,767,- 
259. Imports, consisting of manufactured goods, 
food, dunk, tobacco, and coal, totaled £1,750,303 
in 1913; in 1920, £3,548,478; in 1927, £2,112,024. 
The important place that Germany occupied in 
the colony’s export trade — it took most of the 
palm kernels — was taken by the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared in 1927 was 4,058,059 tons. 
Revenues for 1913 and 1927 were £618,383 and 
£719,637; expenditures for the same years were 
£622,439 and £754,610. The public debt on Dec. 
31, 1927, amounted to £1,729,848. After 1912 
the railway fiom Boia Junction was extended to 
Kaiuabai (104 miles). The natives gave excel- 
lent assistance to Great Britain during the Woild 
War and aided in the reduction of Kamerun. 
Their dependence for foodstuffs completely upon 
inipoitations led to want after the War because 
of prevailing high prices. 

SILESIA, s!-le'shi-a or -sha. Upper. This re- 
gion was the seat of a bitter conflict in the 
yeais 1919-21, resulting in the transfer to 
Poland of the southern and eastern districts 
(see below). This left Geiman Upper Silesia 
with an area of 3746 square miles and a jiopu- 
lation (in 1925) of 1,379.278. The population 
is mixed. According to the German census of 
1910, there were 1,258,186 inhabitants of Polish 
extraction and 884,045 Geimans in German 
Upper Rilesia as constituted before the Woild 
War. 

Because of this preponderance of the Polish 
nationals, the Poles, championed by the French, 
stiongly pressed before the Peace Conference 
their claims for annexation of the whole region. 
There was an economic factor, however, not to 
be disregarded. The region was responsible for 
one-fifth of Germany’s total coal production. 
The vast coal basin, stretching from Oppelii 
south and east into Teschen and Galicia, by 
1913 had produced 45,000,000 tons of coal. 
Besides, great iron fields, as w^ell as zinc and 
lead deposits, contributed to make the section 
one of the most impoitant industrial centres of 
central Euro])e. By the decision of the Peace 
Conference, the region was constituted a plebi- 
scite area and the Inter-Allied Commission was 
provided for and granted police powers. From 
February, 1920, until the final disposition of 
the region (October, 1921), the whole of Upper 
Silesia was in a ferment By the FVench and the 
Poles, Germans were accused of colonizing the 
area; the Allied Commission, on the other hand, 
was charged by Germans with showing partiality 
toward the Poles and permitting them to in- 
timidate inhabitants in the soutiiern and eastern 
districts On Mar. 20, 1921, the plebiscite was 
taken. The count showed 717,122 votes for 
Germany and 483,514 for Poland. In the chief 
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industrial centres, the vote was preponderantly 
German. As the division of the territory came 
up for consideration before the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission, the disorders increased. Not until Allied 
troops were despatched in June, 1921, did some 
semblance of order appear. 

The impasse caused by the irreconcilability of 
the rival demands finally prompted the Supreme 
Council to turn over adjudication to the League 
of Nations, August 12. A commission made up 
of representatives of Japan, Brazil, China, Spain, 
and Belgium, reported on October 20. The re- 
port, as accepted by the League Council, virtu- 
ally conceded all of Poland’s claims. The south- 
ern and eastern districts, constituting an area of 
1241 square miles, with a population of 892,537, 
were turned over to Poland. The new boundary, 

’ running from Oderberg in the south along the 
Oder Kiver northwest to a point a little below 
Ratibor, thence northeast to Bciithen, thence 
northwest to a point west of Lublinitz, and 
finally northeast again to Lissau, gave to Poland 
the greater share of the so-called Industrial 
Triangle containing four-fifths of the coal pro- 
duction and nearly all the metallurgical plants, 
viz., half of the county of Zabrze, all of the county 
of Kattowitz, and a little more than half of the 
counties of Beuthen and Konigshutte. Something 
of the natuie of the division may be seen in the 
fact that of the 07 collieries in operation in Upper 
Silesia, 47 were allocated to Poland. tWsc 
mines, in 1920, had produced 31,750,000 metric 
tons, of which the 47 mines falling to Poland 
were credited with a production of 23,763,740 
metric tons. In the territory allotted to Poland, 
510,000 votes had been cast in the plebiscite, of 
which 285,000 had been for Poland and 222,000 
for Germany. As a lulc, Gorman votes had Wn 
in a majority in the cities. Because the indus- 
trial life of the whole region would be dislocated 
if boundary lines were drawn immediately, the 
League Council provided a body of administra- 
tive regulations. All of Upper Silesia, for 15 
years, was to be under the supervision of a mixed 
commission of Poles and Germans. Railways 
were to continue in operation under their old 
concessions and rates were to be uniform. The 
existing systems of water supply were to be con- 
tinued. Though the German and Polish customs 
laws were to apply forthwith at the new frontier, 
natural products coming from one of the two 
zones and destined for consumption in the other 
were to cross the frontier duty-free. The same 
was to be true for unfinished products needing 
completion. For 15 years, Poland was to permit 
exportation into Germany of any of the mineral 
products in the Polish zone, and Germany was 
to reciprocate. Property rights were to be re- 
spected as well as the rights of minorities. On 
Oct. 27, 1921, the German government informed 
the Council of Ambassadors of its willingness to 
accept the League’s decision, though it protested 
against what it termed the unfairness of the divi- 
sion of territory. During June and July, 1922, 
the Inter-Allied forces evacuated the region, and 
were replaced by Poles and Germans. The Ger- 
mans proceeded in September, in their zone, to 
hold an election on the question of home rule as 
against continuance as a province in the Prus- 
sian state. By a vote of almost 10 to 1, the deci- 
sion favored the erection of a self-governing state. 
The Poles, on their part, divided Polish Upper Sil- 
esia, together with Teschen, into three electoral 
districts for elections to the Polish Parliament. 
See Poland, under History, Czechoslovakia. 


SILK. The United States is the largest and 
most important silk-consuming and silk-manu- 
facturing country in the world, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is dependent entirely upon for- 
eign countries for raw materials, taking approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the world’s production, 
or more than all other countries combined. Raw 
silk is also the leading import of the United 
States. As Japan is the leading producer of raw 
silk ( see Table I ) , it is natural that the greater 
part of the United States’ silk imports come from 
that country, with China and Italy ranking second 
and third, respectively. In 1928 the raw silk im- 
ported into the United States amounted to 88,- 
269,000 pounds, valued *at $373,331,000. The 
countries from which it was imported were as 
follows: 


Pounds 

Prance 40,081 

Italy 792,231 

China and Hongkong 10,527,407 
Japan 61,111,650 

Other countries 17,946 


f 243,403 
3,599,671 
45,948,660 
318,123,930 
81,680 


The total imports of silk and manufactured 
silk during the year 1028 were valued at $414,- 
628,396 That moat of this material is consumed 
in the United States is indicated by the fact that 
in 1928 the total manufactures of silk exported 
were valued at $18,647,749. 

The condition of the silk-manufacturcs in- 
dustry in the United States in recent years is 
shown by the accompanying statistics from the 
U. S. Bureau of the (Vnsus 

The world’s production of raw silk including 
tuHsah silk for the crop ycais from 1013-14 to 
1022-23 is given below. The years 1923-20 are 
given in Tabic I. 


WORLD’S 

RAW SILK PRODUCTION 
YEARS 
(in pounds) 

BY CROP 

1913-14 

59,972.000 

1918-19 

66.307.000 

61.040.000 

1914-15 

48,468,000 

1919-20 

1915-16 

53,090,000 

1920-21 

46,500,500 

1916-17 

59,800,000 

1921-22 

64,638,000 

1917-18 

69,007,000 

1922-23 

69,857,000 


Raw silk not only is Japan’s leading export 
but is the most important item in commerce l)c- 
tween that country and the ITnited States, natu- 
rally affecting to a marked degree relations be- 
tween the two nations. An American technical 
committee visited Japan in 1928 and was in con- 
ference with representatives of Japanese silk or- 
ganizations and firms regarding raw-silk classi- 
fication. At these conferences, an analysis was 
made of the problems confronting the industry 
and plans were inaugurated for an international 
technical raw-silk conference to be held in the 
United States, in which raw-silk-producing and 
-consuming countries were to participate. A 
study was to be made of raw silk in relation to 
the requirements of silk manufacturers so that 
mutual benefits and further and more complete 
standardizations would result. Table III (on 
page 1457), from the Silk Association of America 
gives Japanese production and exports for the ten 
calendar years 191 9-28. 

As showing the importance of raw silk in in- 
ternational commerce, there was established on 
Sept. 11, 1928, a national Raw-Silk Exchange in 
New York which straightway functioned satis- 
factorily and apparently filled a distinct need. 
This exchange was able to create a recognized 
price basis and formed a connecting link between 
the supply market in Japan and the consumer in 
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TABLE I— WORLD RAW SILK PRODUCTION, INCLUDING TUSSAH SILK 


[Compiled bp the Statistical Bureau of the’ SUk Association of America \ 
1928-1929“ 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 3924-25 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Europe 11,188,000 11,034,000 9,215,000 10,449,000 12,533,000 

Jtaly 10,560,000 10,201,000 8,499,000 9,656,000 11,585,000 

Franco 452,000 650,000 529,000 573,000 739,000 

Spam 175,000 183,000 187,000 220,000 209,000 

1923-24 

Pounds 

11.519.000 

10.803.000 

562.000 

154.000 

Levant 

2,381,000 

2,293,000 

2,359,000 

2,524,000 

1,984,000 

1,676,000 

Asia Total quantity ex- 
ported ^ 

China, Shanghai 

China, Canton 

Japan 

India 

91.050.000 

12.534.000 ® 
5,919,000 

72.366.000 
231,000 

87.270.000 

12.313.000 “ 
5,809,000 

68.839.000 
309,000 

84.337.000 

10.825.000 
7,055,000 

66.193.000 
254,000 

72.874.000 

10.394.000 ' 
5,302,000 

55.978.000 
200,000 

69.631.000 

8.817.000 

6.550.000 

54.064.000 
200,000 

53.015.000 

8.697.000 

6.018.000 

38.100.000 
200,000 

Total, pounds 

104,619,000 

100,597,000 

95,911,000 

85,847,000 

8 4,148,000 

56,210,000 

Tu ssah 

958,000 

970,000 

1,400,000 

2,205,000 

1,712,000 

990,000 

Grand total, pounds 

105,577,000 

101,567,000 

97,311,000 

88,052,000 

85,800.000 

67,200.000 


• ERti muted 

The total jjroduction of raw silk in Asia is an unknown quantity, therefore expeit figures have been used. 
^ Excludes tussah silk 

The domestic consumption of raw silk including tussah) in China is estimated to be 52 per cent of the 
production The exports from Canton and Shanghai during the season 1928-29 were 10,400,000 would indi- 
cate a crop of appioximately 41,000,000 pounds. The Japan cro}> was estimated at 87,500,000 


TABLE II— SILK INDUSTRY 




Source 
W ago 

V S 

Bureau of the 

Census 


Value 


Efltab- 

earners 

Primary 




added by 

Section, and year 

lish- 

(avoi age 

horse 

W ttgcb 

Cost of ma- 

Value of 

manufac- 

ments 

n umbel ) 

pow’er 


terials 

jiiodutts 

lure 

Silk manufacfin CH 






United State'- — 








1899 

483 

65.41G 

53,565 

$20,982,104 

$62,406,655 

$107,256,258 

$44,849,593 

1909 

852 

99,037 

02,100 

38,570,085 

107, 755,9 10 

195,91 1,6<.7 

89,144.751 

1914 • 

902 

108,170 

111,417 

47 108,469 

144,442, 321 

2.5 4,01 1,J57 
588 459 52.} 

109,558,930 

1919 

1,359 

125.782 

173,748 

108.225,3.{0 

388,459,022 

100,000,501 

1921 

1 ,5(»5 

121,378 

(«) 

1 13, 195 52(> 

337.558,799 

583,118,756 

24 5 859,9 57 

192 1 

1,598 

125,234 

206.020 

125,819,454 

479,038,263 

7<>1 322,119 

282,28.1,8 50 
{24 855,872 

1925 

1 659 

132 509 

212,609 

142 733 539 

48 1,122,527 

808 979.399 

1927 

1,648 

127,643 

221,249 

140,053,588 

4 15, .190, 676 

750,123,705 

301,7 5 1,029 

Paterson, N J — - 


1921 

593 

16,666 

(^) 

17.954,052 

48,697,534 

87, .132. 529 

38 6 14 995 

192 1 

514 

10,830 

(*») 

20, 482 777 

69,587 125 

1 12. 100,378 

42 41 5,2 5 { 

1925 

591 

15,358 

(^) 

22,043,51 7 

65,501,152 

110,848 379 

44.247.227 

1927 

704 

1 4,528 

(^) 

21,015,514 

50,950,197 

105,871,838 

48,911.641 


•Not called for in schedule for 1921, ® Not available 


tho Unitod Statow. A gradinpr and warehousing 
coinniittce, ns well as an inspection buienu, w'as 
established and arrangements were made for a 
definite basis for the various transactions. 
Future contracts formed an important feature of 
the business of the silk exchange and it was be- 
lieved that the industry would l>e stabilized 
through the facilities thus provided. Transae- 

TABLE III— JAPAN’S RAW SILK PRODUCTION 
ANT) EXPORTS 


From The SUk Attfiociation of America 
Ton (Calendar Years, T 919-1928 




Expoita to all Countries 


Years 

Production 



Value 


I*ounds 

Pounds 

Value 

per 

lb 

1928 

87,501.800 • 

72,458,239 

$347,115,227 

$4 

79 

1927 

82,980 000 

69,018,015 

357,378,742 

5 

18 

1926 

75,100 000 

58,595,358 

349.592,478 

5 

97 

1925 

71,000,000 

57,996,280 

367,256.829 

6 

33 

1924 

52,642, 7.J8 

49.281.276 

282,370,601 

5 

73 

1923 

55,854,209 ^ 

34.825,625 

275.045,045 

7 

90 

1922 

52,891,738 

45,528,341 

334 018,700 

7 

34 

1921 

51, .567, 548 

34,553.203 

207.936,385 

6 

00 

1920 

48,220,419 

23.102,422 

190,784,374 

8 

26 

1919 

52,567,399 

37,85.3,124 

310,873,826 

8 

21 


" Estimated 

*Iiu hides approximately 4,000,000 pounds destroyed 
in eaithquake, Sejit 1, 1923 

tions during the first year of operation of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, totaled 105,5/)5 
bales of raw silk, valued at approximately $107,- 
010,760. This turnover, it was stated, was equiv- 
alent to 31 per cent of the entire amount of Ja- 
panese silk consumed during the period. 


Tile necessity for such attcmjits at stabilizing 
is most ajiparent when it is reiili/ed that few 
commodities fluctuate 11101 e from ycai to \ear 
than ituv silk, and an accompanying table indi- 
cates the avciage price per pound at New York 
o\ei a number of years. Often there is a con- 
siderable fluctuation in a single year, as for ex- 
ample in 1928, when the monthly a\erage for 
Japanese double extra cracks langed from $4 83 
per pound 111 July to $6 38 in Apiil, 01 in 192(), 
w'hen from an avciage of $(> 76 the price fell to 
$6 (i3 111 DecenilH»r Yearly averages are given in 
Table IV 


TABLE TV— RAW SILK 
POUND AT 

AVERAGE 
NEW YORK 

PRICE ] 

Yeaily average 

Japanese 

Chinese 

or j ear 

law silk « 

law silk 

1916-1920 

$6 88 

$7 96 

1921-1925 

6 74 

7 41 

1913 

3 72 

4 46 

1920 

8 61 

9 94 

1921 

5 92 

6 51 

1922 

7 18 

8 03 

192.3 

8 22 

9 18 

1924 

fi 01 

5 67 

1925 

6 38 

5 68 

1926 

6 04 

6 35 

1927 

5 36 

5 56 

1928 

5 12 

5 13 


" Double extra cracks. 

^ Steam filature, third category , formerly known at 
China best No 1. 
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TABLE V— IMPORTS OP UNMANUFACTURED SILK 
Source: U. B. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Unmanufactured silk 

All unmanufactured Total unmanufactured 



silk 







Co- 


Yearly aver- 

Quantity 

Value 

Year • 

Value 

Quantity 

Total 

Japan 

China 

coons 

Waste 

age “ 

1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


pounds 

dollars 


dollars 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1H71-1880 * 

1,340 

6,390 

1910 

67,130 

23,457 

20,363 

11,958 

4,084 

49 

3,045 

1881-1890 

5,328 

16,776 

1913 

84,915 

32,102 

26,049 

17,425 

5,.511 

158 

5,894 

1891-1900 

0,259 

26,843 

1920 

301,038 

39,660 

30,058 

22,904 

5,932 

201 

9,401 

1901-1905 

16,798 

45,068 

1921 

264,723 

52,332 

45,355 

31,704 

9,687 

128 

6,849 




1922 

871,629 

68,467 

60,712 

40,029 

8,378 

117 

7,638 

1906-1910 

20,281 

67,414 

1923 

401,655 

61,954 

49,482 

33,354 

12,262 

410 

12,062 

1911-1915 

80,190 

82,703 









1916-1920 

45,641 

235,332 

1924 

336,041 

60,603 

51,281 

44,307 

4,681 

132 

9,189 

1921-1925 

62,030 

356,287 

1925 

408,386 

76,795 

63,764 

49,085 

10,341 

95 

12,936 




1926 

402,676 

77,666 

66,422 

63,793 

10,250 

111 

11,133 




1927 

399,088 

86,344 

74,005 

61,797 

10,788 

59 

12,281 




1928 

373,331 

88,269 

75,489 

64,112 

10,.'527 

55 

12,726 


■Fiscal >ears to 1915, inclusive, calendar years thereafter 

* Figures represent raw silk only, quantity for other unmanufactured silk not having been re])orted. 


The accompanying tables are of interest as 
showing the development of the American silk in- 
dustry in recent years as revealed by imports of 
unmanufactured silk and the production of fab- 
rics and other manufactures in census years. 
This is shown further in the data collected by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce at the bien- 
nial census of manufactures taken in 1928, when 
the establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of silk products, not including knit 
goods made of silk, reported, for 1927, a total out- 
put valued at $750,123,705, a decrease of 7 3 per 
cent, as compared with $808,979,399 report for 
1925, the last preceding census year The total 
for 1927 was made up as follows • All-silk broad 
silks, 385,530,447 square yards, valued at $370,- 
919,357, silk-mixed broad silks, 127,290,292 
square yards, $108,090,047; velvets, 5,484,095 
square jards, $11,909,215; ])lu8hea, 1,309,094 
square yards, $2,747,745; upholsteries and tapes- 
tries, 3,705,240 square yards, $8,302,979, thrown 
silk, for sale, 11,408,721 pounds, $70,247,417; 
spun silk, for sale, 4,455,990 pounds, $15,090,- 
1C5; ribbons, $36,040,945; miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, $70,998,258, receipts for contract work, 
$48,565,577. In addition, silk products were 
manufactured to some extent by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. 
The value of such commodities thus made as sec- 
ondary products outside the industry amounted 
to $7,131,055 in 1927 and $4,729,234 in 1925 


The American silk industry embraces two 
classes ot establishments ( 1 ) Those engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of finished silk 
products, not including knit fabrics, hosiery, and 
other knit goods made of silk; (2) those engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of silk yarn, 
known technically as organzine, tram, hard or 
cr6pe twist, and spun silk, and in th(‘ manufac- 
ture of warps. The greater part of the work per- 
formed in the second class of establishments is 
done, on a contiact basis, on mateiials owned by 
others. . 

Of the 1648 establishments repoiting for 1927, 
819 weie located in New .leisey, 4110 111 Pen^ls,^l- 
vania, 181 in New York, 35 in Connecticut, 33 111 
Massachusetts, 31 in Rhode Island, 14 in Vii- 
ginia, 7 in Maryland, and the remaining 38 in 15 
othei States. Pateison, N. J., w'lth an out- 
put in 1927 valued at $100,000,000, is the laigest 
centre of the industiy In 1925 the industry was 
repieseiited by 1659 establishments, the deciease 
to 1648 in 1927 being the net result of a loss of 
340 and a gain of 329. Of the establishments 
lost, 255 went out of business prior to 1927, 39 
weie idle tliiougliout the yeai, 26 reported com- 
modities other tlian silk as their principal prod- 
ucts 111 1927 and weic therefore traiisferied to 
the appiopriate industiies, and 20 reported prod- 
uets valued at less than $5000. (No data are 
tabulated at the biennial censuses for establisb- 
men ts with products under $5000 in value.) Of 


TABLE VI— PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF SILK GOODS 


Class 

Value, all classes 
Broad silks* 

All silk square yards 

Silk mixed do 

Velvets do 

Plushes do 

Upholsteries and tapestries do 

Thrown silk for sale (organ- 
zine, tram, and crepe 
twist) pounds 

Spun silk for sale do 

Machine twist, sewing, and 

floss silk do 

Rayon yam, thrown, twisted, 
or wound into different 
forms from those in 
which purchased pounds 

Ribbons 

Fringes, gimps, braids, and 
binding 

All other products 


Receipts for contract work 


ce U S Bureau of the Census 
Quantity (thousands of units) 
1914 1921 1925 1927 


142,713 ■ 

230,903 384.725 

385,530 

73,320 “ 

47,608 

93.391 

127,296 

16,318 “ 

6,410 

6,078 

5,485 

9.115 “ 

6,501 

925 » 

1,310 

478 “ 

1,276 

2,675 

3.705 

4,070 

6,430 

9,660 

11,409 

1,607 

4,737 

4,692 

4,456 

1,562 

a, 888 

1,624 

1,382 

(0 

(*’) 

4,687 

8,602 


Value (thousands*of dollars) 


1914 

1921 

1925 

1927 

554,011 

583,419 808,979 

750,124 

96,690 284.761 

426,000 

376,919 

41,030 

56,296 

103,121 

108,696 

8,570 

16,000 

14,525 

11,909 

10,136 

12,126 

2,352 * 

2,748 

840 

3,826 

5,037 

8,303 

16,024 

47,071 

66,478 

70,247 

4,577 

17,115 

20,364 

15,696 

9,682 

17,921 

14,901 

12,242 


(n 

(0 

10,228 

15,788 

38,201 

53,598 

62,061 

36,041 

4,099 

22,792 

21,307 

18,792 

15,762 

22,083 

23,573 

24,176 

8,401 

29,829 

48,943 

48,566 


“Quantity for 1914 given in linear yards 

*» In addition, 772,881 square yards, valued at 1^1,872,500, of bilk and silk -mixed plushes were reported by es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the cotton-goods and woolen-goods industries. 

^ No comparable data. Included in “All other products,*' 
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the establishnients gained, 16 had manufactured 
other clagses of commodities as their principal 
products in 1925 and 313 reported for the first 
time at the 1927 census. 

The United States not only imports manufac- 
tured silk, but has a considerable export of silk 
manufactures. Manufactures of hosiery by 1928 
were reported to the amount of 899,824 dozen 
pairs valued at $9,657,703, the Philippine Islands, 
British South Africa, Culia, and South America 
being important customers. 


TABLE VII — IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP MAN- 
UFACTURED SILK 

Source. U, S. Bureau of Foreign and Domehtic Commerce 
[In tliousauds of dollars] 


Yearly average ® 

All silk manufttcture^i 

Imports “ 

Exports 

1871-1880 

27,06.1 

53 

1881-1890 

34,162 

83 

1891-1900 

29,775 

208 

1901-1905 

32,215 

425 

1906-1910 

33,725 

8.15 

1911-1915 

28,306 

2,210 

1916-1920 

47,121 

16,735 

1921-1925 

40,911 

12,992 

Year ® 

All silk manufactures 


Imports 

Exports 

1920 

75.419 

26,821 

1921 

48,276 

9.672 

1922 

37,413 

11.824 

1923 

44,697 

11,136 

1924 

37,699 

14,148 

1925 

36,719 

18.182 

1926 

40,570 

17,788 

1927 

42,234 

18,647 

1928 

41,298 

18,647 


Silk fabrics ® 


Imports 

35,551 

Ex])ort8 

1920 

8,775 

1921 

24,331 

3,3.38 

1922 

17,92.3 

.1,870 

1923 

17,930 

2,659 

1924 

13,402 

2,711 

1925 

14,255 

3,152 

1926 

18,627 

3,870 

1927 

17,862 

2,7(»8 

1928 

16,426 

3,448 


“Fi&tal years, 1871 to 1915 incluMve, calendar years 
thereafter 

^ Imports of rayon are included m the total of silk 
manufactures i»rior to 1011 Rayon was fiist shown 
sepal ately in the imports entered for consumption in 
1907. The values of rayon imports for consumption 
from 1007 to 1910, inclusive, wore ns follows 1907, 
*008 099, 1908, $1,360,291, 1909, $1,427,009; 1910, 
$2. 062.. 05 7. 

® Broad silks onlv, classed as dress goods in exports 
prior to 1922 Pile fubiics are not included in tho 
imports of Bilk fabrics for any year nor in exports 
after 1921. 

SILVER. Tho production of silver in the 
United Stateo was greatly increased during the 
period from 1920 to 192.3, because of the passage 
of tho Pittman Act (Apr. 23, 1918) which pro- 
vided for the purchase by the United States 
Treasury for coinage fiurposes of a certain vol- 
ume of silver at the fixed price of $1 per ounce 
Recently, American silver producers have claimed 
that this act was never completely carried out 
and they have taken their case to the courts in 
an attempt to force the United States Treasury 
to complete its purchase of silver under the 
terms of the Pittman Act. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the world’s 
silver production is from the American conti- 
nents. Mexico is the leading producer, followed 
by the United States and Canada. Utah is the 
leading silver producer in the United States, 
followed by Montana, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Colorado in the order named. A large 
proportion of the domestic silver production 
is from the silver-lead and silver-lcaa-ziiic ores 


of Utah and Idaho, as well as from the copper 
ores of Utah, Montana, and Arizona. 

Featuring the silver market in recent years 
has been the demonetization and debasement of 
silver coinage in a number of European coun- 
tries such as France, Belgium, and Great Brit- 
ain. Thus, a large supply of secondary silver 


PRODUCTION 

OF SILVER IN THE 

WORLD • 

Calendar 

Fine 

Commercial 

yeais 

ounces 

value 

1914 

172,263,596 

$ 95,261,769 

1915 

173,000,507 

89,911,664 

1916 

181,298,645 

124,352,874 

1917 

186,611,879 

166,676,449 

1918 

203,428,148 

200,266,876 

1919 

179,849,940 

201,588,402 

1920 

173,260,580 

176,621,885 

1921 

171,285,542 

108,110,295 

1922 

213,541,784 

145,067.467 

1923 

243,265,000 

157,876,000 

1924 

239,107,000 

159,675,000 

1925 

245,186,000 

169,335,000 

1926 

253,186,000 

157,256,000 

1927 

262,182,000 

142,155,070 


1928 

*^Buieau of the Mint. 

has conic iijion the market and, together with un- 
settled conditions in China and India, the two 
largest conisumoi s of silver, has served to depress 
silver prices. Commeicial consumption of silver 
is lepoited as excellent, particularly in the 
United States, though it appears likely that 
jirices will remain not far from their present 
level, as the production of silver from the large 
copper and lead-zinc operations increases. The 
enactment by the Indian government of its Re- 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN 
UNITED STATES 

THE 

Calendar 

Fine 

Commercial 

years 

ounces 

\aluo 

1914 

72,455,100 

74,961,075 

$40,067,700 

37,397,300 

1915 » 

1916 

74,414.802 

48,953,000 

1917 

71,740,362 

69,078,100 

1918 

67,810,139 

66,485,129 

1919 

66,682,415 

63,533,652 

1920 

55,301,57.1 

60,801,955 

1921 

63,052,441 

53,052,441 

1922 

56,240,048 

56.240,048 

1923 

73,335,170 

60.134,839 

1924 

65,407,186 

43,822,814 

1925 

66,155,424 

45,911,864 

1926 

62,718,746 

39,136.497 

1927 

58,646,622 

33,252,635 

1928 

56,020,268 

32,771,857 


" Record production. 


FRODUCTION OF SILVER IN THE UNITED 


STATES IN 1928 

Silver 


States 


Ounces 

Value * 

Alaska 


463,423 

$ 271,103 

Aiizona 


6,346,744 

3,712.845 

California 


1,409,525 

824,572 

Colorado 


3.973,410 

2, .124, 445 

(Jeoigia 


4 

2 

Idaho 


8,877,857 

5,193,546 

Illinois 


2,616 

1,530 

Michigan 


4,349 

2,544 

Missouri 


151,736 

88,766 

Montana 


10,001,981 

5,851,159 

Nevada 


5,391,732 

3,164,163 

Now Mexico 


799,414 

467,657 

North Carolina 


.3 

2 

Oregon 


28,234 

16.517 

Pennsylvania 


6.724 

3,934 

South Carolina 


4 

2 

South Dakota 


89,634 

52,4.36 

Tennessee 


94,987 

55,567 

813,908 

Texas 


1,391,295 

Utah 


16,855,729 

9,860,601 

Washington 


94,495 

55,280 

Wyoming 


1 1 

8 

Philippine Islands 


36,359 

21,270 

Totals 


56,020.268 

$32,771,867 

“ Value at 68 6 

cents 

per ounce, the 

average New 

York price of bar 

silver. 
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serve Bank Bill in 192C was a bearish influence 
on the silver market, as the Bill piovided for the 
sale of part of the Indian government's large 
silver reserves on the open market In 1928 the 
Indian government announced, however, that ac- 
tion on the sale of its silver reserves had been 
postponed. 

SIMMEL, Georq (1858-1018). A German 
philosopher and historian (see VoL. XXI). One 
of the clearest and internationally most re- 
spected thinkers befoie the World War, Simmel 
took to heart the European catastrophe. He 
sought refuge in the philosopliy of art and 
composed an appreciation of Jirmhravdt (1917). 
Shortly before his deatli, he wrote his philoso- 
phic testament, published under the title, Lehens- 
anschauuvg (1918). He ^niblished also Zur 
Psychologic tier Kricgsneitrosc (1918). A num- 
ber of studies on Simmel and the various 
phases of his philosojiby were published m Gei- 
many after his death; among tlu'se may be 
mentioned Max Adlei’s Georg l^immcls Bedeut^ 
unq fyr die Getsfesgeschtchte (1919). 

SIMMONS, FuKNTi'OLn McLlndet. (1854- 
). A United States Senator (see VoE. 
XXI). He was reelected Senator from North 
Carolina in 1918 and 1924 (receiving a majority 
of 111,000 in 1924). In the period of Democia- 
tic control of the Senate, he was chairman of the 
committee on finance (1915-19) and coauthor 
of the Underwood-Siininons Taiiff Act. In 1929 
he was lanking Demociatie member of the linance 
committee, as well as senior Hcmocratic Senator. 
He was also a inembor of the committee on com- 
merce and of the joint coinmitteo on internal 
revenue taxation. He was member for Noith 
Carolina of the Democratic National Committee 
from 1924 to 1928. For many yeais, he was in 
control of the Democratic State oiganization and 
his refusal to support Alfied E. Smith, the Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate in 1928, was held 
responsible for the TToo\er victory in that State. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE. A nonseetariaii tech- 
nical institution for women at Boston, Mass, 
founded in 1899. The student enrollment in- 
creased from 1083 in 1915 to 1459 in the fall 
of 1928. During the same time, the faculty wras 
increased from 118 to 130 members, and the 
libraiy from 22,000 to 44,000 volumes Pro- 
ductive funds in 1928 totalled $3,290,290 and the 
income for the yeai w^as $495,416 (Vitaiii 
changes in the requiieinents foi admission were 
instituted in 1920; three years instead of two of 
language were lequiied, “fret* margin” sub]eets 
W'cie aecejited with liinitatnnis, and no eonditioiis 
were allow'ed. President, llenry Ix*fa\our, Ph D., 
LL.l) 

SIMON, Charles Edmi^nd (1800-1027). An 
American ])hysician, biochemist, bactei lologist, 
and zoologist, born at Baltimoie and educated 
at Johns Hopkins (AB, 1888) and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (MI), 1890). In 1897 he 
opened a piivate clinical laboiatoiy in Balti- 
more, the first of its kind, and from 1910 to 
1920, was a member of the medical faculty of 
the University of Maryland, where he taught 
espeeinlly biochemistry and pathology. He was 
lecturer in zoology at Johns Hopkins University 
(1920-22) and in filtiable viruses (1922-27), 
beconiing a full professor there in June, 1927 
He died in November His chief publications 
are Physiol ogieal Chemistry (1901), Infection 
and Jmminnhf (1911); and Human Infection 
Carriers (1919). He was also managing editor 
of the American Journal of Hygiene, 


SIMON, Rt. Hon. Sib John (Allbebbook) 
(1873- ). A British lawyer and public 

official who was educated at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, and Wadham College, Oxford. He 
was a fellow of All Souls College, was called 
to the bar in 1899, and first came into promi- 
nence as junior counsel for the Biitish govern- 
ment in the Alaska Boundaiy Arbitration of 
1903. He entered Parliament as a Liberal in 
1906, retaining his seat until 1918, became 
King’s Counsel in 1908, a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple in 1910, was knighted in the same year, 
made a Knight Commander of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order in the next, and a Privy Coun- 
cilor in 1912. He was Solicitor General (1910- 
13), Attorney General W'lth a seat in the cabinet 
(1913-15), and was Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs (1915-10), resigning because he did not 
a])])! ovo of conscription. He served on the French 
front, however, as a major in the Royal Air Force 
(1917-18). In 1922 he reentered Parliament. 
Ills Thiee Hpeeches on the General Strike (1920) 
had an important modifying influence on the 
Trade Union Congi'ess He declared the strike 
illegal and the funds of the participating unions 
attachable. In 1927 he was appointed chairman 
of the Parliamentary Statutory Uomrnmsion on 
Indian Reforms which was to suggest recommen- 
dations for the proposed amendment of the Gov- 
er-iiment of India Act of 1919. See India, under 
H isiory 

SIMONDS, Frank IUeiuiert) (1878- ). 

\n Ainencan join mil 1 st (see Vol. XXI). In 
1914 he Irecame military contributor, and after 
the World War, foieign editor of I'he Iteview of 
Ueviews (New York), and was an associate 
editor of the New Yoik Tiihune from Maich, 
1915, to December, 1918 After 1918 he con- 
tributed to a syndicate of American and Euro- 
pean newspapers He was decorated by the 
governments of France, Rumania, Poland, Bel- 
gium, and Greece. He wrote. They Shall Not 
Pass — ^ erdun (1910), and a History of the 
World Bar (5 vols ) 

SIMONS, Geokoe Albert (1874- ). An 

American cleigyman, born at l^iPorte, Ind., and 
educated at Drew Theological Seminary He 
entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Uhuich in 1899 and preached in Brooklyn and 
New York (bty In 1907 he became superin- 
tendent of the Finland and St. Petersburg Mis- 
sion Coiiterence and w^as sujienntendeiit of the 
Russia Mission Conference (1921-24) and the 
Baltic and Slavic Mission Confeience after 
1924. He founded thiee jmblications, Method- 
ism in Hussta, Christianskq Pobomiky in J’etro- 
grad and the Jialtic and Slavic Bulletin Dur- 
ing the World War, he was ehairman of the 
Red Cross Committee in Russia. In the winter 
of 1920, he had charge of the distribution of 
lelief sujiplies sent by the Methodists to Finland 
and Russia. He was managei of the Russia 
Methodist Book Coneern. In 1923 he estab- 
lished the M. E. Training Institute for the 
Baltic States 

SIMPLON TUNNEL. See Tunnels 

SIMPSON, Sutherland O8f>3-1920). A 
Scottish American physician and physiologist, 
hoin in the Orkneys, Scotland, and educated at 
the University of Edinburgh (Se.B., 1894, M.D., 
1901). He was head of the departments of 
physiology and bioehemistiy at Cornell Uni- 
versity (1908-20) and was the author of many 
papers on physiological subjects, on the central 
nervous system, animal heat, and secretions. 
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SIMS, William Sowden (ISfiS- ). An 
American naval officer (see Vol. XXI). He 
was president of the Naval War College in 1917, 
became a vice admiral in command of United 
States naval forces opci ating in European waters 
in 1917, and an admiral in 1918, was again ap- 
pointed president of the War College 111 1919, 
and retired in 1922 with the rank of rear 
admiral. In 1920 in an extensive report to the 
United States Senate subcommittee, he alleged 
grave errors in the management of United States 
naial operations during the World War He 
was coauthor with llurton J. Hendrick of TJie 
Victory at Sea (1920), awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best book on the history of the 
United States published that year. 

SINCLAIR, sln'klar, IIarky Ford (1870- 
). Ameiican oil jiroducer and reliiier, born 
at Wheeling, W. Va. He was educated at public 
schools in Kansas, and studied pharmacy at 
the Univeisity of Kansas. After spending some 
years in the drug business, he turned his atten- 
tion to oil and liecume piesident of the Sinclair 
Oil and Jlelining Corporation and the Sinclair 
Gulf Corpoiation, which in 1919 weie consoli- 
dated as the Sinclaii Conisolidated Oil Corpor- 
ation, of which he became chan man. Dining 
192^1-24, the leasing from the Government of 
the Teapot Dome oil jiropeities by this corpo- 
ration led to a congressional investigation and 
a demand for the annulment of the leases in 
1917 he was appointed a member of the com- 
mittees on nil, law mateiials, minerals, and 
metals of the National Research (^ouncil. In 
addition to Ins oil inteiests, he held office or 
directorships in various iiducuiry coiporations 
in Oklahoma, Texas, and Piltsburgh, Pa In 
March, 1927, Sinclaii was tritnl and found guilty 
of contempt of the U. S Senate in 1 of using to 
testify on the Teapot Dome leases A prison 
sentence of three months was iinjiosed, which 
he served in 1929 In November, 1927, a mis- 
trial was declared in the conspiiacy charge re- 
lated to the Teajiot Dome leasing because agents 
of the defense had appioached jniois. In a 
second tiial, Sinclaii was acquitted on April 21, 
1928, of charges of conspiiacy with Fall to de- 
fiaud the (h)veinment 

SINCLAIR, May ( ? - ) . An English 

writer of psychological novels and ciitic (see Vol. 
XXJ ) . Hei later books xveie wi itlen with a 
gi eater technical jiei fection. They included 
Tasker Jevons (1916); Mary Olivier: a Life 
(1919); Mr. M addivqion of Wqch (1921), 
Anne Severn and the Fieldings (1922); A Cure 
of Souls, thought by many to be her best novel 
(1924), Arnold Wiferlou^: a Life (1924); The 
Revtor of U yek (1925) ; Far End (1926) , and 
The Alhnghams (1927). She aDo published A 
Defense of Idealism: Some Questions and Con- 
clusions (1917); The New Idealism (1922); 
and The Dark Knight, a volume of poetiy 
(1924) 

SINGAPORE. See Straits Settlements. 

SINGMASTER, Elsie (Mrs. Harold Le- 
WARS) (1879- ). An American author, 

born at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and educated at 
Uadcliffe College She wrote- ^yhen Sarah 
Saved the Day (1909), When Sarah Went to 
School (1910); Gettysburg — Stories of the Red 
Dariwst and the Aftermath (1913); Katy 
Gaumer (1914); Emmeline (1910); The Long 
Journey (1917) ; Life of Martin Luther (1917) , 
History of Lutheran Missions (1917); Basil 
Everman (1920) ; John Baring* s House (1920) ; 


Ellen Lewis (1921), Bennett Main (1922); 
The Hidden Road ( 1 923 ) ; A Boy at Gettys- 
burg (1924); Bred in the Bone (1925); What 
Everybody Wan ted ( 1 928 ) . *She also contributed 
short stones to magazines. 

SINKIANG, sln'kyan^. A Chinese outer ter- 
ritory, consisting of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria, thus eompnsing all Chinese de- 
peiuleiieios lying between Mongolia and Tibet. 
Area, 550,580 square miles; estimated ])opulation, 
2,500,000. The whole was regarded as a sep- 
arate pioviiiee and the capital, Ihunichi, or Tih- 
wafu, was the scat of the Chinese civil governor. 
A more assuliioiis cultivation of the soil, in which 
irrigation helped gieatly, aeeomited for an in- 
ei easing piosperity. Loading products include 
ceieals, fruits, vegetables, wool, cotton, silk, jade, 
and gold. Pniicijial impoits fiom (diina pioper 
are tea, silks, and cotton ])ieee goods Impoits 
from India aie cotton piece goods, indigo, leather, 
paints, silk piece goods, spires, etc Jhincipal 
centres for Chinese trade aie Urumchi and Knch- 
eijg, while the pnncijial eeiitres of British trade 
are Yaikaiul, Kashgar, and Khotan. Before the 
World War, the Russian inter est in the country 
was keen and through political agents and trad- 
eis fiom Russian Turkestan, its inllueiiee was 
spreading thiougli the population. This pene- 
tration for a tune ceased as a result of the revol- 
ution, K(» that 111 1928, it was not yet evident 
whether the SoMct goveimneiit meant to win 
over (Miiiiese Tuikestan’s Tuiaiiian population. 
A trade agieemeiit with Russia was concluded 
in 1924 

SINN FEIN. See Irftand, under History. 

SITWELL, Edith (1887- ). A British 

poet, sister of Oshert and Sachcvcrell Sitwell 
(see below). She was hoin in Scarhoi oiigli 
and educated privately. Her first hook, The 
MotluT and Other Poems, ap])ear(Hl 111 1915, 
and in the next xeai, she began her editoiship 
of Wheels, an animal anthology of verso (1016- 
21), which she and hei biothers hoped would 
become a 1 allying point for the youiigei, inoie 
ad\anerd poets The Sitwells contended that 
poetiy bhouhl not he wntteii in stanzas or lines 
of predetei mined length, and that all sub|ects 
which reflect life should be treated. Of the three, 
Miss Sitwell’s poetry was the most iiiusical In 
her longer poems, she fie(|ueiitly used traditional 
foiins and was able to make these forms seem dis- 
tinctly her own. Ilei poems were Twentieth Cen- 
tury Harlequinade and Other Po(ms, with Osbert 
Sitwell (1916) ; Clowns* Hnv^(s: Bucolic Come- 
dies (1923) ; Slcepinq Bean t y (1924) , Troy Park 
(1925), Elegy on Dead Fashion (1926), Poor 
)ounq Thmqs, iMth both her hiotliers (1926); 
and Rustic Elegies (1927) She alsu wiote an 
essav on Poetry and (''ritictsm (1925). 

SITWELL, Osbert (1892- ). A British 

dramatist and poet, brother of Edith and Sacli- 
everell Sitwell (see above and below) Born in 
Ixmdon and educated at St. David’s, Reigate, and 
Eton, he iiiiriiediately joined the Sherwood 
Rangers (1911), later transferring to the Gren- 
adier Guards (1912-19). He served in France 
(1914-16) and then developed blood jioisoning, 
the com] ill cations of which made him ill for 
several years. lie wrote in a hitirigly satiric 
vein, The Winstonhurg Line (1919), a poem 
attacking Winston ChurchilFs plan of cam- 
paign in northern Russia. His imagination was 
less colorful than his brother's or sister’s, his 
most effective work being realistic. He wrote 
Twentieth Century Harlequinade and Other 
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Poems, with his sister (1910); Argonaut and 
Juggernaut (1910); Who Killed Cock Rohinf 
(1921); Out of the Flame (1923); Tri^e 
Fugue and Other Stories, excellent satirical 
prose (1924); Discurstons on Travel, Art and 
Life (1926); Before the Bombardment, a novel 
of pre-war times (1920); Poor Young Things, 
poems by all three Sitwells (1920); England 
Reclaimed (1927); All at Sea, with his brother 
Sacheverell (1927), and The People^ s Album of 
London Statues, illustrated by Nina Hamnett 
(1928). 

SITWELL^ Sacheverell (1897- ). A 

British writer and poet, brother of Edith and 
Osbert Sitwell (see above). He was born at 
Scarliorougli, attended St. David’s, Reif^ate, 
Eton, and Balliol College, and rec*eived further 
education in the library of the British Museum. 
He came under the combined influence of the 
Caroline, minor Elizabethan, and Chinese poets, 
and the futurism of Manetti. Perhaps his best 
piece of writing was Southern Baroque Art 
(1924). He wrote also The People^ s Palace 
(1918); Doctor Donne and Cargantua (1921); 
The Hundred and One Harlequins (1922) ; Actor 
Rehearsing and Other Poems (1924); The 
Thirteenth Ccesar (1924); All Summer in a 
Day: An Autohwgraphioal Fantasia (1920); 
Exalt the Eglantine and Other Poems (1920), 
Poor Young Things, poems of all three Sitwells 
(1920); Cyder Feast (1927); German Baroque 
Art (1927); and All At Sea, with his brother 
(1927). 

SIXTUS LETTERS. See World War, Di- 
plomacy OF THE 

SKANBERBEG III, Kino of the Alba- 
nians (1894- ), and known also as King 

Zogu. An orthodox Sunni Moslem, he was born 
at Burgavet Castle in the mountainous district 
of Matya, where his family leigned over 13 local 
tribes He was educated at the Monastir Officers* 
Training School, the College of Galata Serail m 
Constantino])le. He learned (rcrman from the 
Austrians, with whom he served as an officer 
during part of the World War. In the chaos of 
1920, he and his sharpshooters were conspicuous 
in enforcing order. He was a delegate to the 
Constitutional Assembly, and Minister of the 
Interior in the Regency (1920). During 1922- 
24 he was Premier. The Nationalists, ojiposed 
to his arbitrary methods, revolted in June, 
1924. Zogu fled to Jugoslavia, but returned to 
Tirana on Dec. 24, 1924, ordered new elections 
and proclaimed a republic (Jan. 22, 1925). 
On January 31, the Assembly chose him Premier, 
commander-in-chief of the army, and President 
of the Republic for seven years. On Sept. 8, 
1928, he was crowned King. He obtained 
pledges of loyalty from the landowners and 
leaders of the strongest tribes and was able to 
maintain order. He signed a treaty of alliance 
and defense with Italy in November, 1926, ac- 
cepted from her a loan of 50,000,000 lire, and 
allowed the formation of an Albanian National 
Bank, which was backed and controlled by 
Italians. See Albania, History, 

SEATING. Skating, long a popular recre- 
ation, has become a sport affording keenest com- 
I)etition among both amateurs and professionals. 
The Scandinavian countries in Europe, Canada, 
and the United States hold their annual national 
skating championships, while international tour- 
neys are staged practically every season. Many 
women pursue this sport with skill and enthus- 
iasm, especially as regards figure skating. The 


International Skating Federation controls am- 
ateur skating competitions. Rinks of immense 
size in the larger cities of Europe and the United 
States have been constructed to accommodate the 
thousands who follow skating purely as a recrea- 
tion. 

SKINNER, Henry (1861-1926). An Amer- 
ican physician and entomologist, born in Phila- 
delphia and educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.S., 1881; M.D., 1884). He was 
at different times State entomologist of Penn- 
sylvania, professor of entomology of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, head of the ento- 
mological department of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, and president of the Amer- 
ican Entomological Society. Fiom 1890 to 1911, 
he was editor of the Entomological Hews. 

SKINNER, Otis (1858- ). An American 

actor (see Vol XXI). He has starred in Mister 
Antonio (1916-18); The Honor of the Family 
(1918-19) ; Pietro (1919-20) ; At the Villa Rose 
(1920-21); Blood and Sand (1921-22); Sancho 
Panza (1923-25); Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1027-28); A Hundred Years Old (1929). He 
is the author of Footlights and Spotlights and 
Mad Folk of the Theatre. In 1928 he received 
a medal of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters for diction on the American stage. 

SKINNER, Robert P. (1860- ). An 

Amencan diplomat He was born at Massillon, 
Ohio, and received his high-school training at Cin- 
cinnati. From 1880 to 1897, he was owner and 
editor of the Evening Independent at Massillon. 
He was then United States Consul at Marseilles 
(1897-1901), and Consul Geneial at Marseilles, 
Hamburg, Berlin, and London (1901-24). Be- 
coming a foreign-sei vice officer, he was Consul 
General at Pans (1924-20), and in 1920 was ap- 
pointed United States Minister to Greece. He is 
the author of Abyssinia of Today (1906). 

SKINS. See Leather. 

SLABEN, Fred Winchester (1807- ). 

An American army officer, born in Massachu- 
setts, and giaduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1890 He was on duty m 
Oiegon, Washington, Idalio, and the Philippines, 
engaged in relief work m San Francisco after 
the eaithquake and fire in 1900, and w'as in 
China duiing 1914 and 1910, and on the Mexi- 
can border in 1916-17. He was secretary of the 
War Department General Staff in 1917 and 
1918. He was commander of the 5th Infantry 
Brigade of the 3d Regular Division in Fiance and 
Germany in 1918 and 1919 and participated in 
the Aisne, Chateau-Thierry, Marne, St. Mihiel, 
and Meuse-Argonne engagements. He served as 
superintendent and commandant of the U. S. 
Military Academy, 1922-20, and in command of 
the Department of the Philippines at Manila 
after 1920. He was made a major general in 
1924 

SLEEPING SICKNESS. This popular name 
of the affection known to the medical profession 
as epidemic encephalitis is unfortunate, because 
this title is preempted by a chronic affection 
which is endemic among the African blacks. 
(The last-named disease is known technically 
as trypanosomiasis.) Although the acute form 
of sleeping sicknessa is by no means new, having 
flourished in different localities under various 
names in the past, it was not recognized as a 
separate morbid entity until about 1916 and, 
since that period, it has become familiar to 
medical men throughout the temperate zones. 
Nothing is known of its intimate nature. It 
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has a high mortality and is apt to leave its 
victims badly damaged. It occurred at first in 
epidemic incidence, but attacked only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the community The 
severity of its nature is due to the fact that it 
attacks some of the most important portions of 
the central nervous system. 

Epidemic encephalitis is characterized by a 
great variety of symptoms and a number of 
clinical types have been isolated, some of which 
may appear in abortive form. Hence, diagnosis 
may be difficult in the individual case, for 
somnolence may be absent and be replaced by 
excitement and constant muscular twitching. 
In some localities, this form may predominate, 
and may be recognized in a disease which pre- 
vailed in Italy some 80 years ago. This per- 
sisted for some years and at no time was 
drowsiness mentioned as a characteristic symp- 
tom. This is an additional reason against the 
use of the term “sleeping sickness ” 

The term “epidemic” is in turn shown to be 
unsuitable, for reports from many countiies 
illustrate that any epidemic quality once shown 
by this affection no longer exists, new cases ap- 
pearing 111 a purely sporadic fashion The 
acute stage of the disease must be distinguished 
carefully from the sequels, which, particularly 
in cases in childhood, include peculiar character 
alterations Although the latter may develop 
in patients originally sound and of healthy 
stock, they resemble closely those seen in inborn 
moral d<*geneiates As a result, our conceptions 
of degeneracy must undergo a change, for the 
latter is hardly yet regarded as an acquired con- 
dition, although it sonietinies follows severe in- 
juries to the head The interest in encephalitis 
today 18 shown by the fact that jirovision is made 
in the new Neurological liislitute (New York 
City) foi the care of a large number of patients 
sufl’ering from this disease and presumably its 
more 1 emote consequences 

SLESVIG. See Sciilkswio. 

SLEVOGT, Max (1808- ). A German 

painter who was born in Landshut, attended 
college at \\ ur/burg, and studied at the Academy 
of Munich. He is represented in the art 
museums of Munich, Stuttgart, Hamburg, and 
Dresden Among his most famous woiks are 
“Feierstunde” (“Hour of Rest”) at the Munich 
Pinakothek and the tiiptych “Der verlorene Sohii” 
(“The Prodigal Son”). He is also a portraitist 
and has attracted attention by his 15 lithographs 
of the Iliad 

SLOAN, John (1871- ). An American 

artist, born at Lock Haven, Pa. He received 
his art education in evening classes in the Penn- 
sylv^ania Academy of Pine Arts under the late 
Thomas P. Anschutz He was particularly noted 
for his scenes of city life. His lithographs are 
humorous and vivid Mr. Sloan has made many 
drawings for magazines, and his work as an illus- 
trator included designs for Paul de Kock’s novels. 
For his painting, “The Coffee Line,” at the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa,, he received hon- 
orable mention m 1905. “The Dust Storm” is in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York City, and 
examples of his work are included in the* print 
collection at the New York Public Library. He 
was an instructor at the Art Students* League in 
New York City and director of the Society of In- 
dependent Artists 

SLOAN, Matthew Scott (1881- ). An 

American electrical engineer. He was born at 
Mobile, Ala., and graduated at the Alabama 
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Polytechnic Institute. For four years (1902- 
06 ) , he was with the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, N. Y. He then went to the Birm- 
ingham Railway, Light & Power Co., where he 
was chief engineer and president (1906-14). 
After three years as general manager of the 
New Orleans Railway & Light Co., he held a 
like position in the New York Edison Company 
(1917-19), and since 1919 he has been president 
of the Biooklyn Edison Company, Inc. In 1929 
he was elected president of the National Electric 
Light Association 

SLOSSON, Edwin Emery (1865-1929). An 
American chemist, writer, and lecturer (see, VoL. 
XXT). He was editor of The Independent 
(1903-21 ) and director of Science Service (1921-' 
29). His later works include Six Major Proph* 
eta (1917), Creative Chemistry (1919); Easy 
Lessons in Einstein (1920) ; The American Spirit 
in Education (1921); Plots and Personalities 
(1922); Chats on Science (1923); Sermons of 
a Chemist ( 1925 ) . 

SLOVAKIA. See Czechoslovakia. 

SLOVENES. See Jugoslavia, History, 

SMALL ARMS AND MACHINE GUNS. 
If we include under the heading “Small Arms” 
(sec alho Ordnance), shoulder rifles, pistols, 
machine guns, ammunition, and accessories, the 
period aftci 1914, which of course included the 
World War, was marked principally by develop- 
ments in machine guns. Prior to the War, prac- 
tically all machine guns used the same calibre 
ammunition as did the shoulder rifles with which 
the infantry was equipped, and were employed as 
a means by which a given number of individual 
soldiers could deliver a greater volume of fire at 
the enemy than if equipped with shoulder rifles. 
Under stress of actual combat, machine guns 
were soon divided into different types especially 
suited for particular uses. The lighter- weight 
types were adapted to firing short conccntiated 
bursts of fire and the heavier types were de- 
velojiod for playing the continuous leaden stream 
of the machine-gun barrage. Special types were 
developed for mounting in tanks and 111 airplanes 
and special mounts weie developed for employing 
machine guns 111 anti-aircraft work. 

The special-type guns necessitated the devel- 
opment of special types of ammunition ; for in- 
stance, armor-piercing, for use against tanks 
and armored airplanes, tracer and incendiary 
ammunition for use against observation balloons 
and gasoline tanks of airplanes The need for 
increased fire power led to the development of 
larger calibre bullets for which heaviei and heav- 
ier machine guns became necessary, with the re- 
sult that the sphere of employment of the ma- 
chine gun was enormously increased and its range 
of action multiplied two and one-half to three 
times. 

Shoulder Rifles. In 1905 the United States 
Army adopted the Springfield rifle, calibre .30, 
model of 1903, as standard equipment for in- 
fantry and cavalry tioops. This rifle and the 
standard ammunition for it have been regarded 
as eminently satisfactory under battle conditions. 
The experience of the World War has led to sug- 
gestions for modifications of the Springfield rifle 
in minor particulais, such as providing a large 
aperture sight to be located on the receiver near 
the eye, telescopic sights for issue to individual 
sharpshooters, and possibly a change in the stock 
to provide a pistol grip. 

Unfortunately, due to difficulty of production, 
it was impossible to manufacture enough Spring- 
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field rifles to equip completely the United States 
troops or to provide any for troops of the Al- 
lied armies, much as they desired this superior 
weapon. The greater number of the United 
States troops were equipped with the modified 
Enfield rifle of British design chambered for rim- 
less .30-calibre United States ammunition in- 
stead of the older typo British .303 cartridges 
with projecting rim which tended to increase the 
danger of jams Incidentally, the Ibiited 
States ammunition had a much higher velocity 
than the British eaitridge and was much more 
effective at all langes at which rifle fire is em- 
ployed. 

Automatic Hifles. The second type of weapon 
using standard small-arms aiumuiiition is in- 
tended to be a portable aim for front-line troops, 
capable of being fired from the hip if necessary, 
and to some extent even while proceeding foi- 
ward to tlie attack. Its normal employment, 
howevei , is from the ground supported by a light 
biped at the muzzle, the gunner taking the prone 
position. For this ])urposo, the British Army 
used the Lewis gun, the (lermans, the Alaxim 08- 
15, and the French, the Cluiuchat, the United 
States tioo])S being armed to a eonsideiable ex- 
tent with tlie lattei weajion jnior to the issue of 
the standaid Bi owning automatic iitle developed 
contemjxjiain'ously \^ith the entrance of the 
United States into the woild conflict The 
Biowning v\as ])iobably the most successful 
weapon of its type in use at the end of the War, 
but mature leflectioii on the relative meiits of the 
type lea to a conclusion that it w’as a misfit, be- 
ing too light foi sustained automatic file and too 
heavy to be filed tiom the shouldei. I^tei tend- 
encies weie toward jnoviding a much heavier 
band in oidei that it might be fired for a greater 
length of time without putting it out of action 
by ovei heating PioMded in addition with a suh- 
stantial bijied mount, it conies under the clas- 
sification ol machine rifles to which the Fiench 
Chauchat, the British Lewis, and the German 
Maxfm more neai ly belong than to the class of 
stnctly automatic lilies. 

Pistols. The Colt automatic pistol, calibre 
.45, was beyond question the most effective 
weapon of its kind in use prior to the outbreak 
of the War and only a few minor improvements 
in it were found desiiable as a lesult of battle 
experience. Unfortunately, manufacturing facil- 
ities were not available to handle increased de- 
mands under new tactical lequirements and it 
was therefoie necessaiv to issue a eonsideiable 
number of .45-calibre levolvers to United States 
troops which, even at that, were much better 
equipped in this respect than the troops of any 
other nation engaged 111 the W'ai. 

Machine Guns. In 1914 the principal types 
of machine guns were the Benet-Mei cie, the 
Colt, the Maxim, the Vickeis, the Lewis, and the 
Hotchkiss. In May, 1917, the Browning (heavy) 
machine gun received its initial test and was 
at once adojited as standard for the United States 
Army. The new gun demonstrated its superior- 
ity to all other types of machine guns then in 
use by the armies of the world. Although the 
maximum range of this gun was found to be less 
than some types of French, and also German, 
machine guns, the fault lay in the ammunition 
used and not in the gun itself With improved 
ammunition, this gun, which is recoil-operated 
and water-cooled, has been found a most effective 
weapon for delivering a sustained fire of great 
volume. 


Aircraft Machine Guns. The machine gun 
found a new field of employment in connection 
with aircraft, two general types of mounting 
being developed as the result of combat experi- 
ence in the clouds. For the use of the pilot, 
two or more guns are rigidly mounted on the 
airplane structure and fired directly to the front, 
the bullets being fired between the rapidly re- 
volving blades of the propeller by means of a 
synelironizing mechanism connecting the motor 
and the gun. Guns may be mounted also on the 
airplane wings and fired by mechanical or elec- 
trical control. For the use of the observer, one 
or more free guns arc so mounted as to permit 
firing in any direction. Vickers aircraft ma- 
chine guns were used to a considerable extent for 
the pilot and Lewis guns for the observers. Mar- 
lin ail craft guns were later adopted wdien Vickers 
became unavailable, due to great care necessary 
in the manufacture of ammunition for this gun 
Browning machine guns were modified for air- 
craft use, but were not entirely satisfactory, due 
to the haste in which they were develo])ed 
Several attempts to impiove this gun have been 
made recently, but up to 1929 none has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Super-Machine Guns. The Browning .30- 
calibre machine gun was bi ought out contempo- 
laneously with the entrance of the United States 
into the w^oild conflict. It proved so successful 
from its first test that early effort was made to 
apply its principles to the design of a machine 
gun to fire .50-calibre ammunition. The fiist 
design fired a bullet of GOO giaiim at a niu/yle 
velocity of 2450 feet pei second. About this time, 
several German anti-tank guns were captuied. 
Inasmuch as the 13-mm. ammunition for these' 
guns filed an 800-grain bullet at a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2500 feet per second, a second design of 
.5*0-calibie machine gun was bi ought out firing 
an 812-grain bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2000 
feet per second. 

A water-cooled .50-calibre machine gun has 
been designed for gioiind use by infantry troops, 
but it develops so much energy in firing that it 
is impossible to hold it steady foi hoiizontal 
fire, using a tripod of such light weight as can 
be conveniently tiansported by infantry. An 
air-cooled type for mounting on aircraft has 
piov’^ed very successful and bids fair to be uni- 
versally adopted as a synchronized weapon. A 
water-cooled type has also been developed for 
anti-aircraft use and the giound type was also 
found suitable for anti-aircraft use. This gun 
has a maximum range of ajiproximately 7500 
yards. Its armor-piei cing bullet will penetrate 
one-inch arm or plate at short ranges, and the 
tiacer bullet will give a brightly illuminated 
tiace for approximately 2200 yaids The gun 
is similar to the .30-calibre Biowning gun, 
the principle difference being the substitution 
of the spring and oil buffer to central recoil for 
the spring type used with the .30-calibre gun. 

Anti-Aircraft Machine Guns. At fiist, it 
was thought that anti-aircraft machine gun- 
nery involved merely providing a simple mount 
which would permit all-around traverse and ele- 
vation of 85 or 00 degrees. The usual type of 
mount used by anti-aircraft machine gunnel s dur- 
ing the War consisted of an adapter head with 
a pintle at the lower part of the bracket which 
revolved freely on the head of a tripod. The 
upper part of the bracket was provided with a 
U-shaped opening in which the machine gun was 
mounted, thus making it possible to elevate the 
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gun about its transvcise axis and to traverse it 
by rotating the entire mount adapter al>out the 
pintle. The aiiti-airci af t machine gun made a 
place for itself in the equipment of all armies, 
and consideiable effort has been expended in the 
development of more satisfactory mounts foi this 
type of weapon. In order to increase the volume 
of file, it is probable that more than one gun will 
be mounted on each tripod A semi-ball mount 
adapter has been manufactured and tested since 
the Armistice and future design was tending to- 
ward this type. 

The effective range of 30-calibre ammunition 
limits the employment of the oidiiiary machine 
gun to attack ujmn the peisonncl of airciaft or 
upon the stnictuie of low-dying unaimored 
planes The development of the super-machine 
gun of .50 calibre bids fair, however, to dis- 
place the eailier .30-calibrc gun, not only on 
account of its greater laiige but because its 
much huger bullet permits the development of 
moie satisfactoiy arinoi -piercing, incendiary, 
and tiacer vaiieties 

Small-arms Ammunition. The War vastly 
iiici eased the langes at w'liich small-arms animu- 
iiition was expected to be used effectively In 
Older to meet insistent demands for gieatc'r 
laiige, extensive test In mgs weie contiiiuallv held 
in all armies and eveiy elToit made to impiove 
Ibe sliajK* of the bullet and increase the ellcctive- 
ness of the powder eliargc In general, it has 
been found desiiablc to fiiitbei sliarpen the nose 
of the Imllct in ordei to icdncc the effect of air 
lesistance and also to “boat-tail” or taj»oi the 
base. 111 Older to elmmiatc or greatly lediicc the 
<liag caused by the v«icunni at the base The new 
contour of the bullet lias iiiipioved its ballistic 
qualities and flu* length of the bullet has been 
inci eased in older to add \n eight. With the 111 - 
ci eased leinaiiiing Velocity at any given lange, 
a consideiable incioasc in bitting [lower has been 
obtained. C'oiisiilt ^IcKarhind, Ordnance and 
(iunneiy (New York, 1929), and ouiieiit ibsiies 
of A)mi/ Ordnance (Washington, D. C.). See 
STUATI ClY AND TaCTJCS 

SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. Much 
iiifoi ni.it ion has been gamed aliont tins affection 
ot late ^cais. The conviction is growing that 
tlicic aie dilleieiit strains of the disease, one of 
which is naturally mild and the other seveie 
Should tins dualistic view obtain a pcimaneiit 
foothold, many peculiarities of the disease may 
be explained. A seveio t^pe of disease may, of 
course, have its viiulciice modified and appeal 
alternately in nnhl 01 seveic form; Int tbeie ma^^ 
be a mild form which is iicvei seveic iimlci any 
ciicuinstances. This ajipcais to be the case with 
the alastrim of the West Indies, which is believed 
to be the same as the mild smallpox of W>st 
Africa, fioin which it was oiiginally derived. 
The latter has long been rcgaided as distinct from 
the severe smallpox of East Africa. The seventy 
of the latter, as of the other viiulent strains of 
the disease in the tiojncs, makes it difficult to 
contiol by vaccination, to which must be added 
the great dilliculty of obtaining fresh virus, and 
the difficulty in enforcing vaccuiatiou deciees 111 
primitive comniunitics 

The alleged failure of vaccination in the Phil- 
ippines w'as readily show'ii to have been due to 
lax enforcement of the law'S, the turning in of 
bogus returns, and other 11 regularities The 
un vaccinated were the suflerers and the country 
later was properly revaccinated, with resulting 
return of iiiiinuiiity. During the World War, 


there were numerous striking examples both of 
immunity of vaccinated troops exposed to viru- 
lent disease and the spread of the disease among 
the unvaccinated. 

Paul Test. A new diagnostic test is in force 
in some localities which will prevent the long 
quarantine of suspects. This consists in the in- 
oculation with the suspicious matter of the rab- 
bit’s cornea, cock’s wattles, etc Smallpox pus 
piovokes a peculiar reaction not obtained with 
the use of anv other substance. This is known 
as the “Paul test.” 

Post-vaccinal Encephalitis. Within the 
past few yoais and with the possibility that 
the conijilication may Ik» traced back to an 
earlier peiiod, there have been cases of a ]»ost- 
vaccinal manifestation which bears a marked 
resemblance to epidemic encephalitis, or sleeping 
sicknehs, and winch has given rise to the belief 
that the general disturbance set up by vaccina- 
tion may awaken that disease in an individual 
who chances to harbor the oflcnding virus 111 a 
quiescent state. W'lth cumulative study, this 
hypothesis is render od imfnobahle, for most of 
the cases have occurred in two countries, Hol- 
land and England, and the victims have been 
limited veiy largely to childicn aliove the age of 
three — m other words, young childicn — and 
those past [luhorty have been almost immune. 
Aside fioin the two countries mentioned, in which 
[ointly over 290 cases have been leported, cases 
aie scattered 01 absent and so lar as known not 
a single one has been rejiorted 111 the Western 
Heinis})liere. Chitics of vaccination, who would 
oidiiianly have expected health authoiities and 
medicdl societies to suppicss 01 gaihle lejioits of 
this kind, must lia^e been astonished to note 
the unanimit\ with which tlie piolession as a 
whole has tiecly aiied the subject The vaccine 
cannot he accused, for invaiiahly the victims were 
only a minute traction of the total vaccinated. 
The lesson thus lai is to vaccinate before the age 
of 3 and after that of 13. 

SMALLWOOD, Wilijam Mautin (1873- 
). An Ameiiean zoologist hoin at W^arsaw, 
N. Y., and educated at Syiacuse Univeisity and 
at Haivard. He was instiuctor lu biology 
at Syiacuse (189(>-98), piofessor of biology and 
geology at Allegheny College ( 1 898-1 902 ) , and as- 
sociate piofessoi of zoology (1903-07), and pro- 
fessor of eompaiative anatomy (after 1907) at 
Syiacuse Univeisity. He puhlislied pajieis on the 
embryology of mollusca, and A Texi Hook of Bi- 
ology (1913, 2d ed., 1920), Hravtical Biology 
(1916) ; Biology for High i^chools (1920) , Man 
the Animal (1921); The A r?r Biology (1924). 

SMELL. See Tabte and Smell 

SMIDDY, Timothy A. (1877- ). An 

Irish economist. High Commissioner of the Irish 
Free State 111 lAUidon (since Novemljcr, 1928), 
He w’as born in Cork, went to college there, 
pursued liis studies 111 Fiance and (’ologne, and 
later became piotessor of economies and dean 
of the faculty of commerce at University Col- 
lege, Cork, lie was a meinhei of the Trade 
Boards of Ireland, economic adviser to the Irish 
plenipotentiaries who weie negotiating the 
Aiiglo-lnsh Treaty in Decenibei, 1921, the Dail 
Kireann’s fiscal agent and envoy to the rnited 
States (1922), and chairman of the fiscal com- 
mittee of the Jnsh Free State (1923). In Octo- 
ber, 1924, he went to the United States as the 
Irish Flee State’s first Minister 111 Washington 
(1924-28). lie wrote articles on educational 
and economic subjects. 
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SMILUE, sml'U, Robebt (1859- ). A 

British Labor leader, born at Belfast, of Scottish 
parents. At 14 years of age, he went to work 
in a shipyard at Govan, and two years later 
went to Lanarkshire where he worked in the 
mines for 16 years. In 1912 he was elected to 
the presidency of the Miners' Federation of 
Great Britain, from which ill health compelled 
him to resign in 1921. He was president of 
the Scottish Miners' Federation (1894-1918, 
after 1921), and was on the General Council of 
Trade Unions, being chairman in 1924-25. In 
1923 he entered Parliament for Morpeth. He 
wrote My Life for Labor (1924). 

SmTH, Alfbed Emanuel (1873- ). An 

American public official, born in New York City. 
He was educated in the parochial schools of 
the city and from 1895 to 1903 was clerk in 
the office of the Commission of Jurors in New 
York City. He was a member of the Democratic 
oiganization, and of the Tammany Society, and 
served in the New York Assembly from 1903 
to 1915. In 1911 he was Democratic leader 
and, in 1913, Speaker in that body. From 1915 
to 1917, he was sheriff of New York County. 
In the latter year, he was elected president of 
the Board of Aldermen and in 1918, Go^wnor 
of New York State He was defeated for re- 
election in 1920, but in 1922, 1924, and 1920 was 
successful, serving four terms in all. Governor 
'‘Al" Smith was one of the most conspicuous 
candidates for the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency in 1924. (See United States, 
History.) In 1928 he was nominated by the 
Democratic Convention for President on the first 
ballot. The election was hotly contested, espe- 
cially in the South, wliere Smith's attitude on 
prohibition figured largely in the campaign lie 
lost Florida, North Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia; but in the popular vote throughout the 
nation, he had the largest total that any Demo- 
cratic candidate had received since 1916. In 
the Electoral College, he received the vote of 
six Southern States, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. In 1929 he was awarded the Lactare 
Medal by Notre Dame University for distin- 
guished services as a Roman Catholic layman. 
Previously, he had received the degree of LL.D. 
from Columbia and other universities, 

SMITH, Alfred H(oixand) (1864-1924), 
An American railway president (see Vol. XXI). 
During the World War, he was appointed assist- 
ant director general of railroads in charge of 
transportation in trunk-line territory east of Chi- 
cago and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
and regional director of the Eastern District. 
On June 1, 1919, he was reappointed president of 
the Now York Central lines. 

SMITH, Allen John (1863-1926). An 
American physician, pathologist, and writer on 
scientific subjects, born at York, Pa., and edu- 
cated at Pennsylvania College (A.B., 1883), and 
at the University of Pennsylvania (M.D., 1886). 
He was professor of patliology at the University 
of Texas ( 1 891-1903 ) , and at the University of 
Pennsylvania (1903-10), and professor of com- 
parative pathology and tropical medicine at Penn- 
sylvania (1910-20). He served through the 
World War in the U. S. Army Medical Depart- 
ment as major and lieutenant colonel. In 1902 
he published Lessons and Laboratory Exercises 
in Bacteriology. 

SMITH, David Stanley (1877- ). ^ 

American composer, born at Toledo, Ohio. While 
pursuing his regular academic studies at Yale, 


he also took the course in composition there 
under Professor Parker. When he graduate in 
1900, his Oommenoement Ode for baritone, male 
chorus, and orchestra was produced as part of the 
commencement exercises. From 1901 to 1903, he 
was in Europe, continuing his studies under 
Thuille in Munich and Wider in Paris. In 1903 
he was appointed instructor in the theory of 
music at Yale; in 1909, assistant professor; in 
1916, full professor; in 1920, dean of the Depart- 
ment of Music, succeeding Prof. Horatio Parker ; 
and in 1925, Battell professor. For many years, 
he was also organist at various churches in New 
Haven. In 1917 he became conductor of the 
Horatio Parker Choir; in 1918, conductor of the 
Choral Art Club; and in 1919 he succeeded 
Parker as conductor of the Oratorio Society and 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. His works 
consist of: two symphonies, a symphonic poem. 
Darkness and Davm; the overtures, Joyeuse, 
Bcrieuse, and Pnnee Hal; Symphonic Ballad, 
Allegro giocoso. Commemoration March, L^ Al- 
legro, 11 Pcnsieroso, Impressions, Poems of 
Youth, F6te Qalante, Epic Poem; Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue, and Cathedral Prelude, for organ 
and orchestra, the choral w'oiks with orcliestra, 
The Windswept Wheat, The Fallen Star, The 
Dark, Pan, Rhapsody of St Bernard, and Vision 
of Isaiah; 3 Btriiig qiiaitcts; a quintet; a piano 
trio; anthems; and part-songs and songs. 

SMITH, Frederick Edwin. See Birken- 
head, First Earl of. 

SMITH, Very Rev. Sir George Adam ( 1 856- 
). A Scottish theologian (see Vol XXI). 
He was nioderatoi of the Geneial Assembly of 
the United Free Chuich of S(‘otlan<l in 1910-17, 
delivered addresses on tlie inoial aims of the 
Allies in the United States in 1918, and was 
Baiid lecturer at the University of Glasgow in 
1922. In 1910 he was made a fellow of the 
British Academy. His later publications include 
Syria and the Hohj Land (1918) ; Deuteionomy 
(The Cambridge Bible) (1918); The Teaching 
of the Old Testament in Schools (1923); and 
Jeremiah (1923). 

SMITH, George Otis (1871- ). An 

American geologist (see Vol XXI). With the 
exception of one year, he has been director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey continuously since 1907 
In 1922-23 he was a member of the United States 
Coal Commission. Ho has written reports on 
aerial, economic, petrograpliic, and physiographn* 
geology, and was editor and coauthor of Strategy 
of Minerals (1919). 

SMITH, Herbert Booth (1883- ). An 

American clergyman, born at St. Louis, Mo., and 
educated at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry 
in 1909 and held pastorates in Rochester, N. Y , 
Knoxville, Tenn., and at Immanuel Church, TiOs 
Angeles, Calif, (from 1916). In the last-named 
city, he ministered to a congregation of 3000. He 
wrote Five Sermons on Democracy (1918) ; The 
New Earth and Other Sermons (1920) ; Science 
and Prayer (1924); Beyond the Sunset (1927). 

SMITH, Hugh McCormick (1865- ). An 

American ichthyologist born at Washington, 
D. C , and educated at Georgetown University 
(M.D., 1888). He was assistant in the United 
States Fish Commission (1886-92), in charge 
of the division of fisheries (1892-96) , in charge 
of scientific inquiry (1897-1903), Deputy United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries (1903-13); 
and Commissioner of Fisheries (1913-22). Ah 
deputy commissioner and commissioner of fish- 
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eries, he directed the activities of the Bureau of 
Fisheries and published various papers on the 
commercial fisheries and aquatic resources of 
the United States.' Since 1923 he has l>ecn ad- 
viser in fisheries and since 1926, director of the 
Siamese Department of Fisheries at Bangkok. 

SMITH, Jeeemiah, Jr. (1870- ). An 

American lawyer and -adviser on finance, lie 
was born at Dover, N. H., and graduated at Har- 
vard (A.B., 1892; LL.B., 1895). He began the 
practice of law at Boston in 1890. In the World 
War, he served with the A.TG.F. as captain of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. He was with the 
American Mission to Negotiate Peace as couiikcI 
and adviser to the Treasury Department. lie 
served with distinction as Commissioner General 
of the League of Nations for Hungary in 1021-26 
and in that capacity was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the financial reconstruction of Hun- 
gary. See Hungary, under History, 

SMITH, J(oiiN) M(erutn) Powis (1860- 
). An American theologian. He was born 
in London, came to America, and studied at the 
University of Chicago. He was graduate student 
and fellow of the university (1895-99) and 
literary secretary to President AN m. U Harper 
(1899-1906). After 1915, he was piofessor of 
Semitic languages and literature. He is the 
author of Jhbhcal Ideas of Atonementy with 
E. D. Burton and G. B. Smith (1909), Vom- 
mentarxes on Micah, Zephaninhy T^achum and 
Malacht ( 191 1-12) (7onimcn/onc,s* on AmoSy 
Hosea and Mtaah (1914) ; The Prophet and his 
Problems (1914); A (Jtixde to the Study of the 
Christian lieligwny with G. B. Smith (1916); 
Religion of the Psalms (1922) ; The Moial Jjife 
of the Hebrews (1923) ; The ]*rophets and Their 
Times (1925); The Psalms (1920), and has 
collaborated on Ilarpcr-Smilh’s Hebrew Method 
and M annual (1921) and Ilurpei -Smith’s Ele- 
ments of Hebrew (1921). He also collaborated 
with A. K. Gordon, T. J, Meek, and L. W^ater- 
man in an American translation of the Old 
Testament ( 1 927 ) . 

SMITH, Norman Kemp (1872- ). A 

British jdiilosopher. He studied at St. Andiewa 
University, and in Berlin and Paris, and from 
1897 to 1906 lectured at Glasgow University He 
was professor of ]isychology at Pnneeton in 1906 
and McCobh professor of philobophy at the same 
university in 1914. Since 1919 he has been ])ro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics at Edinburgh. 
He is the author of Studies in Cartesian Philoso- 
phy (1902) ; Commentary to KanPs Critique of 
pure Reason (1918) ; and Prolegomena to an 
Idealist Theory of Knowledge (1924). 

SMITH, Theorald (1869— ). An Amer- 

ican pathologist (see VoL. XXI). Since 1915 
Dr. Smith has been director of the Department of 
Animal Pathology in the Bockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. He has been a member 
of the Institute’s board of directors since 1901. 
His researches have been concerned chiefly with 
the nature and causation of infectious diseases. 
In addition to receiving honorary degrees fiom 
the universities of Harvard, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Yale, Princeton, Breslau, and Budapest, he 
was honored by membership in numerous foreign 
medical and public-health societies. 

SMITH COLLEGE. A nonsoctarian insti- 
tution for women at Northampton, Mass., founded 
in 1871. The enrollment of the College increased 
from 1638 in 1914 to 2103 in the fall of 1928; 
the faculty from 146 to 227 members; and the 
library from 50,000 to 155,000 volumes. Largely 


through an endowment campaign conducted in 
1920, the productive funds of the College were 
increased from $1,695,892 to $5,127,623 in 1928. 
In 1918 a school of social work was established 
and in 1921 an experimental school for the train- 
ing of teachers of retarded children. Entrance 
examinations for all students were required be- 
ginning with the fall of 1919. In 1925 a music 
building and a gj^mnasium were opened and three 
dormitoiies, to complete a quadrangle, and the 
Tryon Art Gallery were completed. In that 
year, 32 members of the, Junior Class conducted 
their studies in France and this innovation has 
become a regular custom. In 1927, in honor of 
Dr. Neilson’s 10 years service as president, the 
William Allan Neilson ('hair of Kesearch was 
established by his friends and admirers. In 1928 
a revised curriculum was put in operation, re- 
quiring proof before the senior year of ability to 
read ordinary prose in two foreign languages, 
substituting for required courses the selection of 
work in each of four main fields of learning, and 
oiiening to freshmen, courses in religion, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and government. President, Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, Ph.D., L.II.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 

SMITH-LEVER ACT. See Agricultural 
Extension Work; Education in the United 
States. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. An in- 
stitution 111 Washington, D. C, created in 1846 
for the inciease and diirusion of knowledge. In 
addition to its own work, the institution adniin- 
ibteis the following governmental bureaus: The 
National Museum, the National Gallery of Art, 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Inter- 
national Exchange Service, the National Zoologi- 
cal Park, the Astrophysical Obscrvatoiy, and 
the United States Regional Bureau of the Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature. It 
also administers the Freer Gallery of Ait. 

Each year the institution assists in, or en- 
tirely supports, field researches in various 
branches of science, often contributing valuable 
material ^o the National Museum. ()ne of the 
most imjiortant of the institution’s recent investi- 
gations lias been the study of the relation of 
solar ladiation to weathei. From observations 
made at stations in Washington, California, 
Chile, and at the observatory of the National Geo- 
graphical Society at Mt. Brukkaros, Southwest 
Africa, Dr. Charles G. Abbot, director of the 
research, and his associates established, in 1927, 
a cycle of sun radiation at 25g months, which, 
by corresponding with the known weather con- 
ditions, makes possible long veather forecasts. 
Another field study carried on by the institution 
IS in the geology and palaeontology of the Cana- 
dian Rocky Alountains, diiected for over 20 
years by Dr. Charles D. Walcott, seerctarjr of 
the institution until his death in 1927. Besides 
the technical jiapers published each year by the 
institution and the governmental bureaus under 
its diieetion, 117 volumes and pamphlets were 
issued in 1928, and 183,196 conies distributed. 
Secretary of the institution. Dr. CJharles G. 
Abbot, electiHi Jan 10, 1928. 

SMOKELESS POWDER. See Explosives. 

SMOKE SCREEN. See World W’ar, Naval 
Operations. 

SMOOT, Reed (1802- ). An American 

legislator (see VoL. XXI), United States Sena- 
tor from tUah. He was first eleeted in 1909 
and was reelected in 1914, 1920, and 1926. He 
was chairman of the finance committee and a 
member of the public lands and surveys, ap- 
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propriations, and rulep committees in the Sen- 
ate. He was conceded to be the first authority 
on finance and governmental expenditures, and 
had much to do with the preparation of the 
various taiiff bills passed during his time of 
service 

SMUTS, smats, Kt. Hon. Jan Christian 
(1870- ). A South African soldier and 

statesman (see Vol XXI). As a commander- 
in-cliicf of the British forces in Herman East 
Africa, be had entirely broken the German 
power there by the end of 101(5. Lloyd George 
then summoned him to London for the delibera- 
tions of the war cabinet, of which he was the 
only Dominion inemlier. He represented South 
Africa in the Imperial War Cabinet and at the 
Pans Peace Conference (1919) In the same 
year, be became Piemier and Minister for Native 
Affairs of the South African Union, being faced 
by the National isl agitation led by General 
Ilertzog Jn 1920 he resigned as Minister of 
Defence, a post he had held since 1910, and in the 
geiieial elect ion of that year he failed to obtain 
a maiority for Jus party in Parliament Faced 
with the necessity of a union with another 
party, he turned to the Unionists, and with their 
help, his South Afncaii Parly obtained a good 
ma]oi ity in the election of 1 921 , however, the La- 
bo! and Nationalist paities joined, forces against 
him, and in dune, 1924, he was succeeded by a 
National ist-Laboi coalition with General Heitzog 
at its head lie wiote Holism and Evolution 
(192(»), a philosophical book 

SMYRNA, HiuePiia. A vilayet, or piovince, 
of Till key, including the city of Sm.\rna. The 
jiopulation at the census of 1927 was .531, .'>79 
for the Vilayet and 1.5.3,845 foi the city. By the 
Tieaty of Sevies (Aug. 10, 1920), (Jieck diplo- 
niacv, laigelv the woik of N'eiiizelos, achie\ed a 
tiiuinjih when this impoitant legion of Anatolia 
(Asiatic Turkey) was assigned to Gieece, but 
it was won only to be lost again, and by the 
definitive Tieaty of Lausanne (.July 24, 1923), it 
rcNcrted again to Tin key. The artificial natuie 
of the eailier settlement, the defeat at home of 
Veniyelos (Dccenibei, 1920), and the tiiuniph 
of Nationalist Tuikey (1921-22), all contributed 
towaid hastening the downfall of Gieek power 
in Asia Veni/elos, in his menioranduiii of Dee. 
31, 1918, to the Peace Conteieiice, had asked for 
the creation of an autonomous Smyrna, made up 
of the Tuikish vilayets of Aidiii and Biusa; this 
region, he claimed, was inhabited by Greek nia- 
joiities and was set off topogiajihically from east- 
ern Asia Minor, but eailier Allied comniitments, 
notably those to Fiance and Italy, pi evented the 
election of such a territory, with the lesult that 
the Smyrna legioii awarded to Gieece by the 
Tieaty of Sevres was indefensible on cthno- 
giaphic, economic, and geogiaphical grounds. 

Practically, the treaty clauses meant that 
Smyrna w^as to lie undei the provisional Gieek 
administration foi five years, as a transitional 
stage, and then to be annexed to Gieece The 
settlement was attacked, ethnographically, on the 
following giounds- It did not solve the Greek 
jiroblom in Anatolia for at least 60 per cent of 
the Gieeks lived outside the zone. Again, it 
would be impossible to move the other Gieeks to 
this encla\e, for they consisted largely of traders 
and the like, and tlierefore had fixed economic 
interests 111 their places of lesidencc From the 
economic point of view, the settlement was a poor 
one because Smyrna was not essentially a Greek 
city but a great entrepot of trade linking the 


West with Anatolia, and seating a commercial 
class that included French, Dutch, and British 
merchants and capitalists, as well as Greek. As 
for geography, it w'as at once recognized that the 
frontiers, as created, cut across rivers, valleys, 
and railways, and only in the south followed a 
natural line of division. 

Smyrna, originally, had been promised to Italy 
by the secret agreement of St. Jean dc Maun- 
enne (April, 1917) ; but the reluctance of the Ital- 
ian people to countenance a costly imperialistic 
adventuic accounted largely for the failure of the 
Italian government to push its claim or stand 
in the way of the Greek aspirations. Therefore, 
the Greek occupation of Smyrna at the invitation 
of the “Big Thiee” pioceeded unopposed (May 
15, 1919). But not iinop])osed by Tuikey, for 
the occujiation was attended by dramatic lesults. 
Spurred on by Gieek excesses in the Smyrna zone 
and their deep-seated hatred of the Greeks, whom 
they regal ded as inferiors, Turks throughout the 
whole of Anatolia sprang to their nation's defense, 
and gave suppoit to the newly oiganizcd Nation- 
alist go\einment located at Angoia. Both sides 
mobilised for war, until by 1921 there weie 
200,900 Tuiks and as many Greeks under arms. 
3'hc Powers made little effort to inteiferc except 
for an attempt at the l.,ondon Conference of Mar. 
11, 1921, to lewiite the Si^vies clauses respecting 
Smyina Militaiy iiiterfeience w^as out of the 
question, and in May, 1921, the Powers declared 
their iieutiality, and as was at once evident, 
abandoned the (* reeks to their fate. 3'he war in 
Anatolia was waged during 1921-22 wuth varying 
fortunes (see Gukeok), and suddenly teiminated 
in September, 1922, when the Gieeks fleeing to 
the coast eiiteied the city of Smyina to make for 
their ships The Allies took over the city on 
Septeuibei 8, the Tuiks entered September 11, 
and on Sejitembei 14 a file broke out that almost 
gutted the city and accounted for the loss of 
thousands of lives. 

The Gieeks weie out of Anatolia in 1922, and 
the strength of Turkey as against the imiiotence 
of Greece, made the question of Smyrna’s dispo- 
sition now relatively simple. The ultimate char- 
acter of the settlement was foieshadowed in the 
Armistice of Mudania (Oct. 10, 1922) between 
Tuikey and Great Britain, Fiance and Italy, 
which among other things assured Tuikey of 
complete sovereignty over Anatolia. A pielimi- 
naiy step was taken in the Lausanne Agreement 
(May, 1923) between the Turks and Greeks hy 
which the question of Greek damages in Smyrna 
was amicably settled on the basis of compensa- 
tion 111 Thrace. (See Thrace.) Finally, in the 
Treaty of Lausanne (July 24, 1923), the Greek 
loss of Smyrna was confirmed. One of the most 
brutal, and yet possibly necessary, elements rising 
out of the Greek defeat was the arrangement 
made for the exchange of Greek and Turkish popu- 
lations. But for the aid rendered by the Refu- 
gee Commission which was cieated by the J^^ague 
of Nations Council and headed by Henry Morgen- 
thau of New York, the task might well have been 
insuperable. See Greece, under History. 

SMYTH, Ethel (Mary) (1858- ). A 

British composer (see VoL. XXI). Until the 
outbreak of the Woild Wai, her works were far 
more appreciated and more frequently performed 
in Germany than in her native land. It w^as only 
during the War that her works began to gain 
lecognition in England, and she was amply com- 
pensated for the public’s earlier indifference. In 
1922 she was made Dame of the British Empire, 
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and in the midst of the Schubert Centennial, in 
1928, London arranged a splendid celebration in 
honor of her seventieth birthday. Her latest 
works include two one-act operas, Fete Galantc 
(London, 1923), and Entente Coidiale (Bristol, 
1920). She publislied her autobiogiaphy in two 
books, Imprehstons that Remained (2 vols., 1919), 
and ^treakfi of Life (1922). 

SNEDDEN, David (1808- ). An Ameri- 

can educationalist, born at Havilah, Calif. He 
was graduated from St. Vincent’s College in 
1889 and took post-graduate couises at Stanford 
and Columbia universities. For several years, 
he served as principal of schools in California, 
and from 1901 to 1905 was assistant iirofessor of 
education at Stanford Cni\cisity. In the lattei 
year, he was ap[)ointed ad)unct piofessor of edu- 
cation at (h)luinbia, seiving until 1909, when he 
became State CoinmisHioiiei of Education in Mass- 
achusetts In 1910 he became pi ofessoi of educa- 
tion in Columbia. Ihofessor Siieddeii was a mem- 
bei of many learned societies and published, 
among othei woiks. Ad nn mi* t ration of Education 
for Juvdiile Deliiujuents (li)OO), Educational 
Administiaiion in the hinted Elates (1908), 
Problems of Vocational Education (J911) , J*rob- 
Ictns of Eecondaijj Education (1917) , 1 oral tonal 
Education (1920) , Eocioloyicul Determination of 
Objectives in Education (1921 ) , Educational Eo- 
ciology (1922), WhaVs Wrong uni American 
Educahont^ (1927). Fioni 1918 to 1920, he was 
piesident of the National Society foi Vocational 
Education 

SNOWDEN, HiiO'd’n, Rt. Hon Philip (1804- 
). All English ]ml)lie ollicial (see Vol 
XXI). Duiiiig the Woild VVui, he was a mem- 
ber of the JjKiuoi Conti ol Boaid, and in 1924 
was appointed Chancel loi of the Exchequei in 
Ramsay MacUoiicild’s calnnet. In 1927 he re- 
signed f 10111 tlie Independent laiboi PaiU aftei 
34 jeais of membership, and six yeais as 
eliaiinian (1903-00, 1917-20) He was Chaii- 
celloi of the Exchcquei 111 the second Labor 
cabinet foiiiied m June, 1929, and in this capac- 
ity headed the Biitish delegation to The Hague 
leparatioiis confeieiice in August Theie he 
secuied, subject to tlie latificatioii of inteieated 
goiei nnients, a consideiable iiiciease 111 annui- 
ties allotted to Cieat Riitaiii undei the Young 
Plan. Besides coiiti ihutiiig to lev lews, he wiote 
Wages and Pines (1920), Laboi and National 
Finance (1920), Labor and the New Woild 
(1921) ; and Jf Labor Rules (1923). Uis wife, 
Ethel Snowden, who was noniinated by the 
(loveinment to the Boaid of Diiectois of the 
British Bioadcasting Corporation, wuoti’ Through 
liolshcviL Russia (1920) A Political Pilgrim 
in Europe ( 1921 ) . 

SNOW REMOVAL. Sec Roads and Pave- 
ments 

SNYDER, Virgil (1809- ). An Ameri- 

can mathematician, Ikuii at Dixon, Iowa. He 
studied at Iowa State University, Cornell, and 
Cottmgeii (Ph.D., 1894). He returned to Cor- 
nell as instructor of mathematics and in 1910 
hccaine professor. His original investigations 
include studies on the geometry of the line and 
sphere, configuiations of ruled surfaces, and 
birational ti aiisformatioiis, the results of wliieh 
he published. He became editor of the Bulletvn 
of the American Mathematical Society in 1903. 
Besides vat ions scientific papers, he wrote Differ^ 
eniial Calculus^ with James McMahon (1898); 
Differential and Integral Calculus (1902); Ele- 
mentary Text-hook on the Calculus (1912); 


Analytic Geometry of Epacr (1913). He also 
edited Plane Geometry (1910) and Eolid Geome- 
try (1912) 

SOAPSTONE. See Tatc and Soapstone. 

SOCCER. This biancli of football has at- 
tained its greatest popularity in the Biitish 
Isles wheie crowds of 100,000 and moie gather 
to watch the important league and cup matches. 
Canada and the United States lattei ly have 
been taking up this sport with ever -increasing 
interest, leagues and college and school elevens 
being organized in large numbers. The players 
for the piofessional teams 111 ("annda and the 
United States are recruited chiefly from English 
and Scottish players of reputation. Tins prac- 
tice has aroused consideiable trouble in the 
soccer world, but stejis WTre being taken to 
eiadicate the resultant evils, sucli as the pro- 
miscuous enlisting of star players under contract. 
A “soeeei war” developed in the United States 
in 1928, when the Aiiieiican Soccer League broke 
away from the domination of the United States 
Football Association 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY. See So- 
cialism, Germany 

SOCIAL INSURANCE. It may be said that 
the post-w'ai period threw into sliarj) relief a 
])hase of the modern industrial system that had 
not appealed so impoitant before 1914 the in- 
seeuiily of the woiking ])opulation. Before the 
War, with employment general, as foreign mark- 
ets weie being exploited, only jiassing attention 
was given to tlie sldtuh of the laboring class. 
For supeiannuation, tlieie was leliof in the poor 
house, tor unemployment, disability, etc, one 
might seek eliantv t)nly after the War did gov- 
eiiimeiits — and tins is more particularly tiue of 
Euiopean nations than tlie Thiited States — begin 
to eoncein themsehes w'ltli tlie position of the 
W'oiker in an industiial society Out of this, 
there have been evolved the elaliorate soeial- 
iiiHUiaiice Rcliemes for the purjKise of giving 
seeunty to the jiroletai lat. Social insuianee con- 
eeins itself with unemployment, disability be- 
cause of accident and occupational disease, sick- 
ness, invalidity, maternity, and old age. For the 
ajqiearance of these pi ogi amines, these reasons 
may be cited the fear of revolution in the days 
iimnediatidy following 1918; the wiping out of 
the leutieis and the funds of charitable organ- 
izations as a result of the depieciatioii of the 
euneiieies of ceiitinl Euiopeaii countries; the 
influence of the I liter national Labor Office; the 
bieakdown of the laissez-fairc piiiiciple 

In the United States, tlie iiiovenieiit has been 
slower than m Europe The United States did 
not suffer the fearful hardships of the War and 
the daiigei of revolution was 1 emote Unemploy- 
ment was a national jnobleiii in 1921-23 and 
1928, but serious attention was not paid to gen- 
eral sehenies of amelioration. \\ hile old-age pen- 
sions weie iHMiig discussed, by 1929 only seven 
Stales had legislation on their statute books. 
Woikmen’s-eoiiipensation acts were more or less 
general though of unequal value, the same was 
true of widows’ pensions The high cost of medi- 
cal seiviee was bringing to the foiefioiit schemes 
foi health insurance. Nevei theless, social insur- 
ance w'as not yet beyond the preliminary stage 
of discussion. It was agreed, however, that the 
time wrould not lie long before tlie United States 
would have joined England, France, (lermany, 
and Russia 111 wilting elaboiate social-insurance 
codes on its statute books, because the increasing 
mechanization of industry was bringing in its 
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train early superannuation, more accidents, 
smaller employment rolls, etc. See Workmen’s 
Compensation; Old-age Pensions; Mothers* 
Pensions; Unemployment. 

Workmen’s Compensation. In Europe, ad- 
vances have been great. Since the War, the 
following countries have amended their work- 
nien’s-compensation codes to include office and 
agricultural workers: Italy, France, Netherlands, 
Russia, Portugal, and Luxemburg. Fiance in- 
cluded domestic servants in 1923. More liberal 
definitions of “injury” have been written, wait- 
ing times have been lowered, and maximum bene- 
fits have been raised. Occupational diseases were 
beginning to be considered compensable and in 
some countries lists of enumerated diseases have 
been prepared. Other countries to enact such 
legislation were: Bolivia (1924); Bra7il (1919); 
Bulgaria (1918); China (1923); Ecuador 
(1921); India (1923); Spain (1922); and Uru- 
guay (1920). 

Insurance against Sickness. The idea of 
protecting the industrial population against ill- 
ness has spread. Old laws have been broadened 
to include workers in industry, commerce, and 
even agriculture. The laws are becoming uni- 
versal in their application, covering all occupa- 
tions and all causes of invalidity. Thus, in 
Great Britain, 80 per cent of the wage-earning 
population was insured ; in Germany, 77 per 
cent; in Austria, 75 per cent. At the end of 1928, 
the following 19 countries were insuring work- 
ers against illness Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, Estonia, 
Germany, Hungary, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Jugo- 
slavia, Chile, and Japan In addition to the 
lengthening of the list of countries, there has 
been an extension of the idea to include not 
only money benefits but also medical services, 
greater benefits for wage earners with depend- 
ents, and maternity protection. In 14 countries, 
health insurance covers the wife of the worker 
in her confinement, giving her not only a money 
benefit but also the care of a physician or mid- 
wife, prenatal attention, postnatal care of child, 
etc. In every European country but Russia, the 
health-insurance schemes were based on conti ibu- 
tory payments by the workers; in half of the 
countries, the state also contributed. An im- 
portant tendency was decentralization of the 
funds with the state occupying a minor role 
and with the insured persons and the employers 
becoming more important. The state acted as 
judge, supervisor, and financial promoter. It 
IS interesting to note how these tendencies de- 
part from the socialistic ideology of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Old-age Insurance. In the following coun- 
tries, there have been enacted invalidity and old- 
age-pension codes* Argentina (1923) Belgium 
(1920, 1924); Bulgaria (1924); Greece (1922); 
Portugal (1919); Russia (1922); Jugoslavia 
(1922) ; Chile (1924) ; Cuba (1923, 1924) ; Italy 
(1923) ; Spain (1919, 1921) ; and France (1928). 
Canada (1927) enacted a noncontributory old- 
age pension law based upon federal contribu- 
tions being matched by provincial contributions. 
Norway (1923) and Uruguay (1919) also passed 
noncontributory laws. The Great Britain law 
of 1924 was passed to extend old-age benefits 
on a contributory basis to persons between 65 
and 70, at which age pensions were to be 
granted. It was reported that this law affected 
15 million workers. In Canada, British Colum- 


bia (1927), Yukon, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 
(1928) all complied with the federal law and 
established noncontributory old-age pensions. 
See Old-age Pensions for development in the 
United States. 

Unemployment Insurance. Great Britain, 
by the Act of 1920, greatly extended her unem- 
ployment insuiaiice scheme until it had almost 
universal application. The following countries 
have followed this example: Queensland, all 
woikcrs (1922); Austria, industrial and com- 
mercial workers ( 1 920 ) ; Germany, all workers 
(1924); Irish Free State, industrial and com- 
mercial woikers (1920); Italy, same (1923); 
Poland, same (1924); and Russia, all workers 
(1922). In all these cases are to be found 
the compulsory principle with state participa- 
tion. Voluntary insuianee schemes were intro- 
duced in Denmark, France, and Norway before the 
War. After the War, the following other coun- 
tries sponsored similar e\]>eiinientH* Belgium, 
Netherlands, Finland, iSi)ain, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia. For developments in the United 
States, see Unempuiyment 

International Labor Office. Undoubtedly, 
the International Labor Office’s role in the ad- 
vance of social-insurance legislation has been 
great Between 1919 and 1927, of the 54 draft 
conventions and recommendations adopted foi 
submission to the member states, 17 were con- 
cerned with phases of social insurance. Ratifi- 
cations, indeed, have been slower, but there can 
be no doubt that the publicity attendant upon 
the Labor Office’s woik sooner or later succeeded 
in crystallizing public opinion. See Interna- 
tional Lador Office for further discussion of 
draft conventions and recommendations 

SOCIALISM. The history of socialism after 
1914 did not bring forth any noticeable change 
in principle. The great struggle in the Socialist 
ranks in this penod was concerned prirnaiily 
with tactics, for thiougliout these years the So- 
cialist piinciple retained its solid Marxian basis. 
^\'hile there was much debate among the three 
foremobt grou])a, the Communists under Lenin, 
the oithodox Socialists under Kautsky, and the 
“revisionists” under Bernstein, none of these 
groups ever seriously questioned the fundamental 
Marxian doctrine. In regard to procedure, two 
distinct camps appeared, the one favoring the at- 
tainment of the Socialist aim through the dicta- 
toiship of the proletariat, and the other striving 
for the same end by utilizing the existing po- 
litical and economic institutions. In addition, 
socialism came to lean more and more on organ- 
ized labor and under the influence of syndicalism, 
adopted industrial unionism and guild socialism, 
tactics of a more strictly industrial character. 
The disruption of intei national socialism, the 
final reconstitution of the International, and the 
continual shadow of Russia mark the years from 
1914 to 1929. 

The Socialist International. Early in 1914, 
plans had been made to hold an International 
Congress on Aug. 23, 1914, in Vienna, for the 
commemoration of the founding of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association 50 years be- 
fore. This congress was never held because, 
with the outbreak of the World War, interna- 
tional socialism broke up into its component na- 
tional parts. The general strike against war 
was not called in spite of all previous plans for 
such action, and the War swept international 
socialism away regardless of individual inass 
meetings and protests against war in various 
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countries. Most Socialists placed their country's 
needs ahead of their socialistic principles. Only 
the Russian, some of the British, and a small 
minority of the German Socialists remained pas- 
sive. During 1915, more or less determined 
efforts were made to reconstruct the disrupted 
International, and toward this end a conference 
was held at the instance of the Scandinavian 
Socialists during Janiiaiy, 1915, in Copenhagen. 
Only the Scandinavians and the Dutch, 10 dele- 
gates in all, attended. In February of the same 
year, the Socialists of the Allied countries held 
A conference in London, which, however, con- 
cerned itself with victory rather than with peace 
and criticized the imperialism of all the warring 
countries only perfunctorily. More important 
than either of these two was the conference held 
at 2immerwald, Switzerland, in September, 1915, 
at the invitation of the Italian Socialists, at 
which were present representatives of all the 
important Socialist parties, exclusive of the 
British, to whom passpoits had liecn refused. 
This conference emphasized the international 
solidarity of all Socialists and issued a mani- 
festo condemning the War. Nothing definite, 
however, was accomplished. 

The International Socialist Bureau, which had 
been removed at the outbreak of the War from 
Brussels to The Hague and which was now under 
the direction of the Dutch Socialists, held a con- 
ference at its seat July 30-Aug. 2, 1910, which 
was attended by repi esentatives from Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, the United States, and Ar- 
gentina and at which resolutions were adopted 
placing the responsibility for the War on the 
capitalist system. The Socialists of belligerent 
and neutral countries, who had convened dur- 
ing the previous year at Zimmerwald, met 
again in August, 1910, at Kienthal, Switzerland 
The majority of the 40 delegates at this con- 
ference lepresented the Italian Official Socialist 
Party, and the Swiss and Russian Socialists. 
Only two Germans and three Frenchmen at- 
tended, and hence the conference accomplished 
very little. 

Renewed efforts at international unity brought 
about the so-called Peace Conference of Stock- 
holm in June, 1917. The plan initiated with 
the Russian Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council 
and found response among the German and 
Austrian Socialists who drew up an elaborate 
peace piogramme on the basis of “no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities ” Of all the impor- 
tant Socialist parties, only the Germans at- 
tended, and the conference was therefore an 
utter failure. More concrete results were pro- 
duced by the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist 
Conference of Feb. 21-23, 1917, at London It 
voted a declaration of war aims, commonly 
called the Ixmdon Memorandum, which endorsed 
President Wilson’s four principles essential to 
peace and the British Labor Party’s programme 
as to war aims, and advocated the League of 
Nations. Another Inter-Allied Socialist Con- 
gress met in London during September, 1918. 
Amid continued attempts during 1919 to revive 
the disrupted Second International, 12 Radical 
Socialist paities met at the instance of the Rus- 
sian Soviet government at Moscow, Mar. 2-6, 
1919, and formed the Third International, a 
strictly Communist organization. The Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, the only remnant left of 
the Second International, summoned the Berne 
Conference of February, 1919, at which 26 coun- 
tries were represented. The conference settled a 


number of points of conflict and also expressed 
its opposition to the Communist International. 

At the Congress of Genoa, August, 1920, inter- 
national socialism was finally reconstituted after 
six years of discord. The organization was, 
however, by no means complete, for many So- 
cialist units remained outside its fold The 
congress declared emphatically against the acts 
and programme of Lenin and Soviet Russia and 
adopted in the main British Labor Party features 
and principles. A score of Socialist parties at- 
tended the conference and affiliated with the new 
international body. Amsterdam was chosen as 
the permanent seat. The Third International 
held a congress at Moscow in 1921, which was 
attended by several hundred delegates froifi 42 
countries. The result of this meeting was the 
maintenance of the Soviet doctrine in all its 
purity. Socialist groups that were opposed both 
to the nationalist tendencies of the Second In- 
ternational and the exclusive Communist char- 
acter of the Third International organized in 
Vienna, Feb 2, 1921, the International Work- 
ing Union of Socialist Parties, or, as it was 
commonly termed, the Second-and-a-Half Inter- 
national. The chief adherents of this body were 
the Independent Labor Party, the German Inde- 
pendent Socialists, the Socialist Party of France, 
the Austrian, Swiss, and Rumanian Socialists, 
and the Russian Mensheviks. This intermedi- 
ary organization soon manifested a desire, how- 
e\er, to cooperate with the other Internationals, 
and at its instance, a conference of the three 
Internationals was held in the Reichstag Build- 
ing in Berlin, Apr. 2-5, 1922, at which a basis for 
common piocedure was discussed 

Wliile the conference and the subsequent meet- 
ing of its Committee of Nine, Berlin, May 23, 
1022, ended in a failure, so far as the Moscow 
International was concerned, it succeeded in 
bringing the other two organizations closer 
together. This rapprochement continued during 
the remainder of the year and at the meeting 
of the executives of the two bodies at The 
ITague, Dec. 10, 1922, it was decided to call a 
congress at Hamburg for May 20 of the follow- 
ing year, in order to bring about united Socialist 
action. At this congress, 424 delegates from 30 
countries, representing 43 Socialist parties or 
groups, were present. The Vienna Intel national 
and the Second International merged and formed 
the Labor and Socialist International with its 
permanent seat in London. Thus, the Socialist 
parties of the world, with tlie exception of the 
Communist groups, weie united for the first 
time since August, 1914 Tlie new organization 
and the Thud International continued their 
hostility to each othci. 

In tlie following years, however, the Second 
International did not play a particularly sig- 
nificant rCle, Socialist development being almost 
exclusively along nationalist lines. In 1925 
the Second International met at Marseilles 
(August), where 600 delegates representing 30 
nations assembled. These reported that they 
stood for seven million party members and 28 
million votes. Resolutions passed by the con- 
gress favored the 8-hour day, approval of the 
T.^ague of Nations, and undying enmity for the 
Communists. In 1926 these Socialists plainly 
showed that their loyalties were nationalist 
rather than internationalist when the World 
Migration Congress, called by the International, 
refused to pass a resolution favoring free migra- 
tion for working populations. Socialists from 
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the European countries oj)j) 08 ed restriction but 
had to bow before the wishes of the delegates 
from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, who 
supported their governments in restrictive leg- 
islation. This congress met at London in June 
and was attended by delegates representing 16 
million trade-unionists. During the period, it 
became ap])arcnt that the International Labor 
OflTice was largely taking the place of the Second 
International in watching out for the interests 
of the lalKiring classes throughout the world. 

The United States. The American Socialist 
Party lost rather than gained duiing 1914. 
Although it elected Meyer Ixmdon to Congress, 
it polled at the Novembei elections over 200,000 
voteiiPless than in 1912 During 1916 there was 
a great deal of strife in the paitv over the non- 
paiticipation of the American Socialists in the 
Copenhagen Conference. The party ^^as rather 
successful in that year in electing candidates 
to State and local oltices. At the presidential 
election of 1910, however, it polled over 150,000 
votes less than in 1912. America’s entrance 
into the War in 1917 had the same disrupting 
effect on the American Socialist Party that the 
War had had on the Socialist parties of other 
countries After endeavoring in vain to have the 
party lepeal its expression of opposition to 
the W’ar, a jiatriotic group seceded and formed 
the Social Democratic League in 1918. Dur- 
ing the same year, the Amei ican government sup- 
pressed many anti-wai activities of the S<M*ial- 
ists by iinpiisonin<» a number of them, including 
Eugene Debs. New factional disputes arose in 
1919 aftei the Chicago Convention at which the 
paitv declared in favor of the Second Inter- 
national The radical elements left the party 
and formed the groups subsequently known as 
the C^immiinist Party and the (’’ommunist Labor 
Party (see C^)^fMl NISM) Thus, the American 
Socialist Party lost considerable influence due 
to its middle-course policy. On the one hand, it 
alienated the nioie conservative elements; while, 
on tlie other liand, it lost those who were Com- 
munist in sympathy and wished to stand 
squarely on the Moscow programme 

III 1920 the American Socialists took a definite 
stand against Moscow by insisting on using their 
own judgment as to their principles and tactics 
That year ^\as also marked by the suspension of 
the fue Socialists elected to the New York State 
Assembly. When these were reelected, three of 
them were again susjiended in December of the 
same year At the national elections 111 1920, 
the party polled about one million votes In 
1021 the sentences of Debs and a number of 
other Socialists, imprisoned during the W^ar un- 
der the Espionage Act and other wai-time meas- 
ures, were commuted At the Convention of 
1922, the Socialist Party voted for affiliation 
with the Vienna International and for unre- 
served recognition of Russia. In Wisconsin, the 
Socialists sent Victor Berger (died 1929) to 
Congiess in the elections of 1922, while Daniel 
W Hoan became mayor of Milwaukee for a third 
term In New York City, the Socialist Party 
loined in the elections with the Farmer-Labor 
Party to form the American Labor Party. An 
invitation from the Workers’ Party, the suc- 
cessor of the Communist Party, for coo})eration 
in various matters was reiected unanimously 
at the annual convention. May 19-23, 1923. In 
the elections of the same year, the Socialist Party 
in New York City cooperated again with the 
Farmer-Labor Party. 


The events of 1924-28 showed that Socialism 
in the United States had not yet recovered 
frbm its decline. The Socialist National Con- 
vention on July 6, 1924, at Cleveland, threw in 
its lot with the I^a Follette movement, and by 
this step set back the progiess of socialism for 
at least a decade. Men like Victor Berger and 
Morris Hillquit prevailed over the counsels of 
the group repi-esented by Scott Nearing and 
endorsed a liberal programme that said nothing 
of the basic jiriiiciples of socialism. The defeat 
of La Follette (see United States) proved 
the futility of hoping for Socialist success with- 
out a permanent oiganizatioii and a definite 
code of principles. The Socialist Paity was 
unable to lepair its political fences during the 
next four years, with the result that it enteied 
the presidential campaign weaker than ever 
before. In April, the party placed in nomina- 
tion Noiman Thomas of New York and James 
H. Mauier of Pennsylvania on a platfoini call- 
ing for public ownership of iiatuial lesouices 
and public utilities, governmental relief of un- 
employment by the extension of public works, 
outlawiy of war, the lecognition of Hussia, etc 
The valiant eflorts of Mr Thomas avaihHl 
nothing, despite a biilliant campaign, in which 
he sought to win away the liberals from sup- 
porting Smith on the ground that the Democratic 
candidate was doomed to defeat. Only some 
300,090 votes were cast for I’homas, one-third 
of which came fiom New York City. The vote 
was the smallest in the history of the party 
since 1900. See Communism 

Great Britain. Eailv in 1914, the three out- 
standing Biitish Socialist societies, the Biitish 
Socialist Party, the Independent Lnboi Part\, 
and the Fabian Society, dr(‘w up a ])laii for 
closer cooperation, but heie, ns cdsewhere. So- 
cialist progress was checked by the adxeiit of 
the War In England, as in Ceimanx, there 
was at first organized Socialist piotest against 
the \\ar This changed, once the conllict had 
become a reality. The T.abor Paity, only jiar- 
tially Socialist in chaiacter and composition, 
gave full support to the (bn eminent while the 
Independent Labor Party remained aloof Thus, 
on tile whole, Biitish socialism and the Labor 
Paity remained loyal to the Coveinmeiit thiougli- 
out the War (except for a giou]) of British 
Socialists) and 111 the closing years of the 
stiuggle, Socialist members of the Labor Party 
accepted posts in Lloyd Ceorge’s war cabinet. 
After the War, in 19P.), unsuccessful attempts 
were made to bring together the Biitish Social- 
ist Party, the Independent I^bor Party, and the 
Fabian Society. Tiieie had been a fourth group, 
the former Social Democratic Federation, now 
called the National Socialist Party, which in 
1920 assumed its old name and joined the Labor 
Party. The latter, still only partially a reflec- 
tion of Socialist views and principles, became 
in the post-war period increasingly Socialist in 
character and its gains in the elections of 1919 
were regarded as Socialist gains. In 1920 it 
expressed itself as opjiosed to the Thud Intel - 
national. At the same time, the Radical British 
Socialist Party became the British Communist 
Party (see Communism) and was joined by the 
Socialist Labor Party, nn offshoot of the Amer- 
ican Socialist Labor Party. Toward the end 
of the War, guild socialism (q.v.) and syndical- 
ism (q.v.), two iionpolitical and strongly in- 
dustrial movements, began to exert an ever-in- 
creasing influence on British socialism, but 
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toward the end of the period 1924-29, tliis in- 
fluence had waned. The elections of 1922 made 
the Labor Party, with 142 members in the 
Oommons, the chief party of opposition and after 
the elections of 1923, which increased its strength 
to 191 seats, the Labor Party took over the 
government witli the passive support of the 
Liberals. 

The Labor government, headed by the very able 
Ramsay MacDonald, continued in control from 
Jan. 2i to Nov. 4, 1924, when the general elec- 
tion of that year retuined a Conseivative govern- 
ment with a jiowerful majority. The l^abor Party 
lR*came the official Opposition and worked stead- 
fastly with its eye on the general election of 1929. 
As a result of the failuie of the geneial strike 
and the disaster that oveitook the miners. Com- 
munist sentiment for a time was strong and the 
Labor Paity found itself confronted by a strong 
opposition fioin within. The wise direction of 
Mr. MacDonald, together with unemployment, 
the heavy but den of debt, and the high cost of 
the aiuianients programme, all contributed to- 
ward the rehabilitation of the party, with the re- 
sult that the end of 1928 and the early months of 
1929 saw Labor candidates winning a number of 
bv-elections from Consei vatives. So great weie 
the pielimiiiary successes of the paity that it was 
announced that candidates would lie placed in the 
field in rnial districts In the election manifesto 
of July, 1928, the paity announced that it was its 
intention to tiansfer “capitalism into socialism’’ 
by peaceful methods. It also was opposed to a 
reduction in wages, fa\oied the repeal of the 
Trade Unions Act, was for a 48-hour week, ex- 
tension of the factory code and the minimum 
wage, and nationalization of coal, tiansport, 
power, life insurance, etc. During tlie period 
after the War, the Laboi Party acted as the 
leading spirit of the Second International. As a 
lesult of the three-cornered contest, Laborites ob- 
tained a pluiality of seats and the summer of 
1929 saw the second English Socialist govern- 
ment with MacDonald once uioie as the Premier. 
See Obeat Britain, under History. 

Germany. While the War was still im- 
minent, the del man Socialists voiced their pro- 
test against it in oiganized mass meetings, but 
once war was declared, the Social Democratic 
Paity in the Reiclistag, with a few exceptions, 
suppoited the ChAeinnieiit and \oted the M'ai 
Cl edits As the War progressed, dissatisfaction 
with the paity’s attitude towaid the (lovernment 
and the War ajipeared in the Keichstag gi-ouj) 
and, although few in numbers duiiiig 1914 and 
1915, the dissenters w^re strong enough in 1916 
to break with the party and foirii a new organ- 
ization, the Socialist Union of Labor, which 
mustered 20 membeis in the Reichstag and 
adopted a programme uncompromisingly opposed 
to the War. During 1917, the new organiza- 
tion grew in strength and called itself the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party. With the dis- 
astrous close of the War, and the revolution, the 
Majority Socialists took over the government. 
When the Independent Socialists seemed to be 
willing to support them, a minority among them, 
which had been most outspoken in its hostility 
to the War, seceded and expressed sympathy 
with the Soviets. The Spartacists, as these 
ultra-radicals called themselves, began an upris- 
ing in January, 1919, which w^as forcibly sup- 
pressed by the Majority Socialist government. 
As a result of the elections of 1919, the Gov- 
ernment passed completely into the hands of 


tlie Majority Socialists, but the Independents 
also made considerable gains. Of the three So- 
cialist groups which thus existed in Germany, 
the Majority and Independent Socialists fa- 
vored the Second International ; and the Sparta- 
cists, the Third International. At their annual 
national congress at Goilitz in September, 1921, 
the Majority Socialists decided to cooperate 
with the bourgeois parties. In September, 1922, 
in the Convention of Nuremberg, the Majonty 
Socialists and the Independents combined into 
the United Social Demociatic Party. The Reichs- 
tag group of the Communists joined in 1923 
the Reichstag group of the United Socialists 
and formed wdth some of the former Indefiend- 
ents the left wing of that party, but in the Reich, 
the Socialists lost many inemliers to the Com- 
munists. This leftw'ard trend within the So- 
cialist rank and file became clearly apjaiient 
in the elections of May, 1924, when the seats of 
the United Socialists in the Reichstag weie re- 
duced fiom 106 to 100, while the Communists 
obtained 60 seats against 15 in the old Reich- 
stag 

In the national elections of May 20, 1928, 
the Social Dcmociats (Socialists) elected 152 
deputies to the Reichstag and polled the largest 
])Opular vote in the election Out of the 30,- 
500,000 votes cast, the Social Dcmociats recened 
9,000.000. The Communi&ts elected 52 de})uties 
and leceived a jHipiiIar vote of 3,000,000 The 
Social Democrats had lun on a platform which 
included* loyalty to the Republic, mori* ino- 
tection foi the woikeis, separation of (hiircli 
and State; and the socialization of indii^tiy 
For the lole jdayed by the Social Demociats 
in^the politics of the country, see Germans, 
umfci Hist or If. 

France. The elections of 1914 increasiul the 
iiuinbei of seats of the Socialists in the French 
Chambei to 101. The outbieak of the War 
found the Fionch Socialists giving uniform sup- 
poit to their Government Ihey regal ded tlie 
War as a W'ar of delense on the part of Fiancti 
and dropped the anti-niilitarist plank lioni 
their jdatform. During 1915 nnd the gi eater 
pait of 1916, they continued this solid indoise- 
meiit of the Government, but late in 1916, a 
steadily giow'ing minoiity element spiang up 
which opjmsed the W’ai. At the Socialist Con- 
gicss of Bordeaux, October, 1917, it became ap- 
paient that the majority had swung over to the 
minoiity viewpoint, but a fusum of the two 
groups did not t.ike jilaee, since no agreement 
could bo reached on the question of war ci edits. 
In Apiil, 1919, the Fieiuli Socialist Party voted 
to lemain in the Second Intel national, protested 
against the Peace Treaty of Versailles, and eon- 
demiied the League of Nations. At the elections 
of 1919, it polled 1,750.000 votes, a gain of 40 
per cent, but its representation in the Chamber 
was reduced to 55 seats. Jn 1921 the Com- 
munist element seceded from the Socialist 
Party and founded an independent organization, 
which polled 321,444 votes against 578,466 for 
the Socialists, in the elections of May, 1922 At 
its national congiess at Lille, 1923, the Fiench 
Socialist Party rejected a pioposal from the 
Communists for united action against the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and the danger of an im- 
perialist war. On the same occasion, it voted 
for recognition of Russia. In the May elections 
of 1924, it increased its membership in the 
Chamber from 55 to 101 seats. WAth the seces- 
sion of the Communist element, the paity be- 
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came more moderate, this being manifested by 
its apparent willingness to support a Radical 
Socialist government, without, however, actu- 
ally participating therein. During 1024-28 this 
continued to be the r61e of socialism in France. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. The new science 
of social psychology was called into being to 
supplement the science of individual psychology. 
The latter science, being investigated on an ex- 
perimental, physiological basis, did not bring to- 
gether the complex facts and tendencies of human 
life, as they manifest themselves in the inter- 
action among individuals or among groups, and 
it was therefore necessary to add a new member 
to the intellectual encyelopaedia. 

The best illustration of the early development 
of social psychology is to be found in the writ- 
ings of Wilhelm Wundt. For nearly half a 
century, the director of the Leipzig laboratory 
dominated the science of psychology in Germany. 
In his later years, he turned from individual 
psychology to V olkpsychologiey but he continued 
to apply the same “structurar* formula — the 
search foi elements and laws, lie defined the 
social mind as an individual synthesis possess- 
ing actuality, although in his physiological psy- 
chology actuality was regarded as immediacy 
of experience and was therefore personal. More- 
over, in dealing with the group as a synthesis, 
Wundt entangled himself in the same difficulty 
as in his apperceptive synthesis of the individual 
mind The apperceptive synthesis was a union 
of psychophysical sensations, and yet it had a 
reality over and above its component atoms 

So, too, the group mind was a synthesis of in- 
dividual minds and seemed to have a substantial 
existence of its own. Wundt held that the at- 
tributes of the group mind weie to be deter- 
mined by the analysis of its products; thus 
the attributes of the German mind were to be 
foi Ululated by an analysis of the collective acts 
of the German people, those of the French mind 
by an unalysis of French acts, etc ; but in prac- 
tice, Wundt’s laws of folk psychology were but 
applications of individual psychology; just as 
in practice his analysis of immediate psycho- 
logical experience tended to be degraded more 
and more into mere physiology. 

In Germany, Wundt’s folk psychology met the 
opposition of those who approached collective 
phenomena from the study of history and the 
evolutionary development of peoples. Krilger 
was the leader of this group — the school of 
Entwicklun gspsychologiCf or developmental psy- 
chology of groups The conflict paralleled the 
historic quarrel in France between the objective 
sociologists and psychologists like Gabriel Tarde 
who hopwl to explain all social phenomena 
through the mechanism of the instinct of imi- 
tation. 

In the United States and in England, the 
issues were never so sharply drawn; for one 
reason, because no rigorous discipline was de- 
veloped for the study of social facts. Mc- 
Dougall’s Social Psychology served for many 
years as a model for all students of the sub- 
ject Its method was thoroughly empirical — 
empirical, that is, in the British sense, without 
being objective Inspired largely by the Dy- 
namic Sociology of Ward, Professor McDougall 
had undertaken to put into relief the component 
individual motivations which go to maxe up 
the movement of life which we call society. 
These motivations were found in the instinctive 
equipment of the individual, together with the 


emotions that were associated with the instincts 
(see Instincts). Authorities disagreed as to 
the number of instincts and inherited disposi- 
tions man possessed at birth; whether these in- 
stincts were immutable or could be propitiated 
by a favorable environment; and, finally, as to 
the relation of these instincts to ethics and re- 
ligion. 

The most recent development in social psy- 
chology grows out of a number of contributing 
circumstances. The attack upon the conception 
of instincts, on which the social psychology of 
McDougall and others was founded, with the 
attempt to substitute the reflex as the only in- 
herited mechanism, had a profound effect upon 
current thought. Added to this was the advent 
of the conditioned reflex (see Behaviorism) 
which furnished the mechanism by which com- 
plex forms of behavior similar to those conceived 
as instincts could develop in the early life history 
of the individual. Furthermore, the psycho- 
analytic movement (see Psychology, Abnor- 
mai/and Psychoanalysis) looked upon social 
Institutions and customs as powerful forces af- 
fecting the life of the individual, thwarting his 
desires, and distorting his behavior. The prog- 
ress of mental measurement made available the 
instruments required for measuring the effects 
of one individual or a group of individuals upon 
the attitudes and actions of other individuals 
These various factors have crystallized into a 
new social psychology represented by the work 
of F. H. Allport (Social Psychology, 1924). Its 
nature is indicated in the following quotation 
(Allport) • 

Social pHychology is the Rcience which studies the 
behavior of the individual in so far as his behavior 
stimulates other individuals, or is itself a reaction to 
their behavior, and which describes the consciousness 
of the individual in so far as it is a consciousness of 
social objects and social relations . . Behavior in 
general may be regarded as the interplay of stimula 
tion and reaction between the individual and his en- 
vironment Social behavior comprises the stimulations 
and reactions arising between an individual and the 
social portion of his environment, that is, between the 
individual and his fellows Examples of such behavior 
would be the reactions to language, gestures, and other 
movements of our followmen, in contrast 'with our 
reactions toward non-social objects, such as ]>lants, 
minerals, tools, and inclement weather ... In and 
through others many of our most urgent wants are 
fulfilled, and our behavior toward them is based on 
the same fundamental needs as our reactions toward 
all objects, social or nonsocial It is the satisfaction of 
these needs and the adaptation of the individual to his 
whole environment which constitute the guiding prin- 
ciples of his interactions with his fellowmen. 

There is no place in this conception of social 
psychology for a “collective mind,” or a “group 
consciousness.” See William McDougall, The 
Group Mind, 1920. 

There is no psychology of groups which is not es- 
sentially and entirely a psychology of individuals. Social 
psychology must not be placed in contradistinction to 
the individual , it is a part of the psychology of the 
individual, whose behavior it studies in relation to that 
sector of his environment comprised by his fellow's. 

For a criticism of the point of view of All- 
port, see R. S. Woodworth, “Social Psychology- 
A Review,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1925. 

Typical of the experimental studies of the 
interaction among individuals and groups are 
F. H. Allport, “The Influence of the Group upon 
Association and Thought,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1920; H. E. Burtt, “Sex 
Differences in the Effects of Discussion,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1920; L. E. Travis, 
“The Effect of a Small Audience upon Eye and 
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Hand Coordination,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology t 1925. Among the more im- 
portant systematic treatises on Social Psychology 
are F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, 1924; 
L. L. Bernard, An IntroducHon to Social Psy- 
chology, 1926; C. A. Ellwood, Introduction to 
Social Psychology, 1918; Knight Dunlap, The 
Foundations of Social Psychology, 1925; R. H. 
(lault. Social Psychology, 1923; William Mc- 
Dougall, The Group Mind, 1920, E. A. Ross, 
Social Psychology, 1015. 

SOCIAL WORK. See Charities 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See Pacifio Ocean 
Islands 

SOCIOLOGY. See Social Psychology. 

SODDY, Frederick (1877- ). A British 

physicist, cheni is! , and economist (see VoL. XXT). 
Ho held tlie inofessorsliij) of chemistry at Aber- 
deen fioni 1914 to 1919, when he became Tree’s 
piofessor of inorganic and pliNsical chemistry at 
(Ixfoid In 1021 he was Nobel Prize winner in 
chemist ly. lie is the author of Science and Life 
(1920), Cartesian Economics (1922); Jnrcrsion 
of Science (1924) , ^\colfh, Vtitual ^VeaHh and 
Debt (1920); and The reeling of a Scientific 
AgeiV.)2I) 

SODERBLOM, Pars Olof Jonathan (Na- 
than) (180(5- ) A Swedish aichbisliop and 

ccchvsiaatical histoiian Born in llelsinglaiid and 
educated at Hudiksvall and the Unixersity of 
l^psala, he served as pastor of the Swedish chuich 
m Pans (1894-1901 ) and as professor of eccle- 
siastical history in the Univeisity of Upsala and, 
in 1912-11, at Leipzig Univeisity In the latter 
year, he became Archbishoj) of Upsala and jiro- 
chaiicellor of the University of Upsala In 1921 
he ^^as elected to the Swedish Academy His 
woiks include Rehgionsp'roblenirt (2 vols ,1911); 
Xatiirliehc Thrologic und allgemeinc Eehgions- 
geseh lehic (1913), I r Pehgtonens h i storm 
(1015), PeJigionen och sfaten (1918), Xar 
stiindenia rarla (4 vols, 1921), Chnshan Fel- 
lowship (1923), also in (Icrman, Swedish, and 
Dutch, Knstenhctms Moeic (1920), Knsti 
Plans Jlistoria (3d ed , 1928) ; Die Einhcit dcr 
Kirchr und dcr papstlichc Stuhl (1928) 

SOILS. Important advances are being made 
in (lie eflTieicnt use of the soil in crop production. 
Soils aic being siii\e\cd and inajipcd and the 
best crop adaptations and methods of soil man- 
agement aie being determined wutli a certainty 
not heretofore jiossible The potential possi- 
bilities thus disclosed lia\e gone far to allay fear 
of an imminent shortage of f(K)d with increasing 
[)o])iilatjoii 

One of the most impoitant of the many agen- 
cies fostering the study of soils is the Interna- 
tional Society of Soil Science. The First 
International Uongress of Soil Seienec, held at 
Washington in 1927, under the auspices of this 
society and of the American Society of Agron- 
omy, brought together a lepiesentative body of 
scientists from all parts of the world to discuss 
soil yirobleiris, and gave a great impetus to the 
application of science to their solution 

Soil surveying and mapping is of world-wide 
interest as an aid in the better utilization of 
soils. A generalized soil map of Europe has 
recently been made under the auspices of the 
Intel national Society of Soil Science, and a simi- 
lar map for the Ihiited States has been prepared 
by the Buioau of Soils of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Less comprehensive and com- 
plete soil maps arc available for other regions. 
These soil surveys are especially useful in -dif- 


ferentiating lands which can be profitably tilled 
from those that are marginal or of doubtful 
value for cultivation, and m determining those 
especially suited to certain kinds of crops. The 
soil surveys of the United States by 1929 had 
covered over 800,000,000 acres, oi about one-hall 
of the arable area of the country With such 
knowledge as these suiveys, supplemented with 
more detailed investigation in soil fertility, sup- 
ply, the present tendency in the United States 
is to discourage the bringing of more land under 
cultivation but to encourage tlie making of better 
use of that already available. 

Soil conservation, particularly protection 
against erosion, is receiving much attention. 
The grave consequences of unrestrained soil ero- 
sion, as typically illustrated in China, is evident 
in varying degrees in other countries. It has 
been estimated that 15,000,000 acres of tillable 
land have been rendered permanently unproduc- 
tive in the United States by erosion, and that the 
annual loss to farmeis from this cause amounts 
to over $200,000,000, involving a loss of soil fer- 
tility far in excess of that resulting from the 
giowth and removal of crops Progiess is being 
made in deterniiiiing the kinds of soil most sub- 
ject to destructive eiosion and the best means of 
})i eventing it The relation of soil colloids and 
\arious physical and chemical properties to ero- 
sion aie being studied, and the advantages of 
terracing and plant cover as preventive meaa- 
uies have been demonstrated 

Recent investigations emphasize the importance 
of certain minor constitnents of soils, such as 
niaiigaiiese, cojiper, iodine, and others, in rela- 
tion to pioduction and the food and foiage value 
of Clops. It seems clear that these substances 
play a more important part in this respect than 
lias been fully recognized I’hc relation of ciops 
to Aarying degrees of acidity or alkalinity of 
the soil 18 becoming better understood as a re- 
sult of continued study of the subject, as are 
the best means of adjusting such conditions to 
dilfcreiit kinds of crops. 

Bibliography. From the voluminous litera- 
ture on soils, tlie following have been selected as 
leprcsentatne sources of information on the sub- 
ject M Whitney, Soil and Civilization (New 
York, J925) ; R. P. Teele, The Economics of Land 
Ecclamation in the imited States (Chicago and 
London, 1 927 ) ; T. L Lyon and H 0. Buckman, 
The Faturc and Properties of Soils (New York, 
1922); hldward J. Russell, Soil Conditions and 
Plant Growth (Ijondon and New York, 1927); 
Sir John Russell, Farm Soil and Its Improve- 
ment (London, 1923), M F Miller, The Soil 
and Its Management (Boston and Ixnidon, 1924) ; 
F. E Bear, Soil Management (New York and 
London, 1927) ; J. F. Cox, Crop Production and 
Soil Management (New York, 1925) ; E. L. 
Worthen, Farm Soils: Their Management and 
Fertilization (New Yoik and London, 1927); F. 
V Coville, “The Agricultural Utilization of Acid 
Lands by Means of Acid-Tolerant Crops,” in 
U. S Department of Agriculture Pull. 6 (1913) ; 
S. A. Waksnian, Principles of Soil Microbiology 
(Baltimore, 1927) , P. Ehrenborg, Die Bodenkol- 
loidc (Dresden and Ixdpzig, 1922) ; ¥, S Harris, 
Soil Alkali (New York, 1920); II H. Bennett 
and W. R Chapline, “Soil Erosion a National 
Menace,” in U S Department of Agriculture 
Otre 3S (1928) , Proceedings and Papers of the 
First International Congicss of Soil Science, 
vols i-iv (Washington, D. C., 1928); U. S. 
Department of Agriculture l^braiy, Bibliograph- 
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ioal Oontributtons IS, A Classified List of Soil 
Publications of the United States and Canada 
(Juue, 1027); JJi, List of the Puhheattons on 
Soils Issued by the V, S. Department of Agn^ 
culture, I8U-1926 (May, 1027) ; and J5, List of 
the Publications on Soils Issued by the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of the United 
States through J926 (July, 1927). 

SOISSONS. See World War, Western Front, 

SOXOLOEF, sd-k6']6f, Nikolai (1886- ). 

An American violinist and conductor, born at 
Kiev, Russia. Having received his first instruc- 
tion from his father, he entered tlie Yale Uni- 
versity School of Music in 1899, studying the 
violin under C. M. Loeffler. In 1903, he became 
a violinist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
His career as a virtuosa began in 1911 with 
a tour of England and France. For a time, 
he lived in San Francisco, where he organized 
a string quartet in 1916 and made his debut 
as conductor with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
there, which he conducted dunng the summer 
of 1910. In 1918 he became conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, which he brought 
to a high degree of efficiency. He also appeared 
as guest-conductor with several of the great Amer- 
ican orchestras and with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. In 1919 he formed a string quartet 
with Edlin, Kalodkin, and do Coincz, members of 
the Cleveland orchestra. 

SOLAR CONSTANT. See Astronomy; Me- 
teorology. 

SOLAR PHYSICS. See Puybicb. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. See Astronomy; Phy- 
sics 

SOLE, Wilhelm (1862- ). A German 

public official, born in Berlin. Ho was much 
intercstt*d 111 the Oriental languages, studied 
Sanskrit, and lived a long while in Calcutta. 
Returning to Germany, he studied political sci- 
ence and was appointed Governor of German 
Samoa in 1900 and German colonial secretary in 
1911. He achieved much success in the reform 
of German colonial administration. He was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in October, 1918, and in this capacity conducted 
the negotiations for the Armistice Ho con- 
tinued to hold this office undci the revolutionary 
Socialist government until December, 1918, when 
he resigned. In 1920 he was appointed Am- 
bassador to Tokyo. He wrote Weltpohtik und 
Kolomalpohtik ( 1918 ) , and KolonialpoliUk, Mein 
Politisches V ei'machtniss (1919). 

SOLOMON ISLANDS. See Pacific Ocean 

1 BLANDS 

SOMALILAND. A British African piotec- 
torate comprising the Somali Coast on the Gulf 
of Aden, extending from Labadu to Bandar 
Ziyada. Its area is 68,000 square miles; its 
population about 344,700, for the most part Mo- 
hammedan and nomadic in character. The chief 
towns had, by the 1921 census, the following 
populations: Berbera, 30,000; Zeyla, 7000; Bul- 
hnr, 7300. The exports are laigely pastoral 
in nature, 1 e., skins and hides, cattle and sheep. 
The imports are foodstuffs and textiles Ex- 
ports for 1927 were £355,575, as compared with 
£216,596 in 1913-14. Imports for 1927 and 
1913-14 were £427,516 and £238,218. Expendi- 
tures still continue in excess of revenues and 
imperial grants-in-aid are necessary to make 
up deficits. Revenues for 1926-27 were £90,568 
(laigely from customs) ; expenditures, £149,125. 
Transport still depends for the most part on the 
camel. In 1920 the Mullah Mahomnied, who for 


20 years dominated the interior and consistently 
fought off the attempts at British penetration, 
was completely broken when an attack from the 
air by British airplanes wrecked his camp and 
killed great numbi^rs of his followers. He him- 
self died in hiding soon afterward, and with him 
passed the power of the dervishes. British rule 
was thus triumphant. 

French Somali Coast. A French colony ly- 
ing between Italian Eritrea and British Somali- 
land on the Gulf of Aden. Area, 5790 square 
miles; population (estimate of 1928) 85,778. 

Jibuti, the largest town in 1921 had 8366 in- 
habitants of whom 354 were Europeans. Chief 
exports include hides and skins, ivoiy, salt, and 
fish; total in 1920, 401,543,750 francs. Chief 
imports are cotton goods and foodstuffs; total 
in 1926, 457,751,424 fiaiics. A large share of 
the trade was in transit to and from Abyssinia 
via the railway from Jibuti to Addis- Abeba 
(590 miles). The inihience of the railway (com- 
pleted in 1917) on trade was seen in the in- 
creased tonnage cnteiiiig Jibuti. In 1912, 247 
ships of 737,748 tons enteied; in li)20, 1423 
ships (245 French) ot 1,145,271 tons. The local 
budget for 1928 balanced at 13,002,000 francs. 
As a lesiilt of the enlightened colonial policy, 
the natives continue oideil\ 

Italian Somaliland. A colony and three 
protectoiales of Italy extending along the east 
coast of Atiica trom Biitish Somaliland to the 
Julia. Aioa, 190,000 square miles; pojiulation 
about 1,200,000. Mogadiscio, the capital of the 
colony, has a jxqiulatioii of 25,000. Attempts 
weic made 111 the south, in the colony, to turn 
the native Somali fiom pastoral ])ursuits toward 
agncultine. In 1922, under the Duke of Ahiuzzi, 
7500 acies were put undoi cotton In the north, 
however, the native piodiiels continue to be 
cattle, sheep, and skins. r]\ports foi 1927 wore 
25,300,950 liic, impoits, 156,246,673 lire T,*ead- 
ing impoits aie cotton goods, siigai, rice, petio- 
leuin, >arii Leading exports aie hides (from 75 
to 80 per cent), dura, mai/e, gum, butter, cotton. 
The budget foi 1928-29 called for levenues and 
expenditures of 76,255,250 lire There are no 
railways. Mileage of roads in 1928 was 1500 
miles Communications were maintained by 29 
wireless stations. By the secret Treaty of 1915, 
to facilitate Italy’s entiy into the War, Great 
Britain agreed to augment Italy’s teintones 
to the right of thi* Juba Rivci in order to assure 
Italian contiol of this important watercourse. 
Italy also obtained the port of Kismayu. See 
Africa, History 

SOMERVILLE^ sum'ei-vil, Edith Anna 
CEnone (1861- ). An Iiish novelist and 

artist, specializing in illustiatioii (see VoL. 
XXI), who collaborated as an author with her 
eousin Violet Martin (“Martin Ross,” died 1915). 
Miss Soineiville had exhibitions of bei paintings 
at the Goupil Galleries (1920) and at Walker’s 
Gallery ( 1 923 and 1927 ) . Her later books include 
hish Memories (1!)18); Mount Music (1919); 
Strayauxiya (1920); Wheel -tracks (1923); The 
Dig House of Inver, and Ficnch Leave (1928). 
Although Miss Martin was dead, the books were 
still signed Somerville and Ross. In 1927 a de 
luxe edition of their sporting works, called the 
Hitchcock edition, was puhli^ed. 

SOMME, Battles of the. Sec World War, 
'Western Front 

SOMMERFELD, Arnold Johannes Wil- 
helm ( 1868 - ) A German physicist, who 

was born at KOnigsberg and educated at the uni- 
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versity there. He has been professor of theoret- 
ical physics at the University of Munich since 
1000. In 1929 he was elected a foreif^n associate 
of the National Academy of Sciences (American). 
He has published numerous works on physics, 
including Atomic Structure and Spectral Jjtnes 
(trans. 1923) ; Three Lectures on Atomic Physics 
(trans. 1020); ProhJeme der modernen Physik 
(102R). 

SONIC SOUNDING. See Navigation. 

SONNECK, Oscar Oeorge Theodore (187.3- 
1928). An einiiieiit American musicologist (see 
VoL. XXI). In 1021 he became vice piesident 
of G. Sell inner, Inc and when the American sec- 
tion of the International Society of Uoiitempo- 
rary Music was oiganized 111 1023, he was elected 
its first president. In 1927 he was chosen by 
the Government to repieseiit the United States at 
the Deethoven ("entennial 111 Vienna. He added 
to tlie list of his publications: Early Opera m 
America (1915); Suum (hnque, a collection of 
essays (1010) ; Misrellanvons Studies in the His- 
tory of Music (1021); licet hoven Impressions 
of Contemporaries (1027) ; Beethoven Letters in 
America (1927); The Piddte of the Immortal 
Beloved (1927) 

SONNINO, son-ne'iio, Sidney, IIaron (1847- 
1922) An Italian statcMiiaii (see Vol XXI). 
He was Minister of Foieign AflTaits in Salandra’s 
cabinet (1014—10), duiing which tune he negoti- 
ated the secret Tieaty of Lond(»n, and again undei 
Orlando during the IVacc Confeien<*e, which he 
attended as second Italian delegate from Jan 
18 to June 19, 1910, w'hen he retired on the 
Orlando cabinet’s going out oi oflice. Sonnino 
was blamed 111 some quaiters foi the Allies’ 
policy tow'ard Italy at the Peace Qmfeience. 
He was later made a senator. In ]92.> his 
parliamentary speeches weie published 111 three 
volumes 

SOREL, sO-itd', Georgeh (1847-1922). A 
French engineer and social philosopher (see VoL 
XXI). Duiing the Woild War, he temporal ily 
left the syndicalist ranks and seemed to accept 
the ultra-nationalist le philosophy of IMauiras. 
The Pussian Revolution, howcAci, bi ought back 
his faith in social refoim thiough Molence, and 
in a new edition (1920) of his celebiated Re- 
flexions svr la I ioleiirc, he included a hnlliant 
plea for the Russian Dictator, Lenin. Among his 
writings published since the War is a collection 
of essays under the geneial title. Be VVtihte du 
Praqmatisma (1J)19), 

SORLEY, William Ritchie (18.)5- ). A 

Bi itish philosopher (see Vol XXI). He has 
held the profossoiship cif 11101 al pliilosojihy at 
Camhndge ITniversity since 1900. His publica- 
tions include Moral 1 allies and The Idta of Cod 
(Gifioid Ixjctures, 1918; 1925); Reconstruction 
and the Renewal of Life (1919) , The History of 
English Philosophy (1920); and Tradition 
(192G). 

SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, srt-i ol'ya ^ ba-ste'da, 
Joaquin (186.3-1923). A Spanish jiaiiitei (see 
Vol. XXI). Jlis w^oik foi the Hispanic Society 
of Aniei ica, which included a senes of poitiaits 
of Spanish writeis uiid a “Pniioiama of the 
Forty-Nine Piovinces of Siiain,” was finished in 
1920, and was the last work done before he be- 
came paralyzed. 3’he Hispanic Society’s mu- 
seum in New York eon tains the largest and best 
collection ot his paintings. 

SOSHAN, Robert Browning (1881- ). 

An American chemist born at Cliillicothc, Ohio. 
He studied at Ohio State University and received 


his Ph.D. (1907) from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology In 1908 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington as physicist. He 
was consulting chemist of the nitrate division 
of the Ordnance Bureau of the United. States 
Army during the World War. His special investi- 
gations included studies of the electromotive 
force of solutions, conductivity and ionizations 
of aqueous solutions 0-300®, specific volume of 
minerals at fusion temperatures, and other 
similar topics pertaining to mineral chemistry 
and physics He wrote The Properties of Sil- 
ica (1927). 

SOUND. See Audition; Psychology, Ex- 
perimental; Physics. 

SOUNDING^ Deep-Sea. See Navigation. 

SOUTH, University of the. An institu- 
tion of higher education founded at Sewance, 
Tenn., in 1857, under the auspices of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The student eniollment 
increased from about 160 in 1914 to 345 in the 
fall of 1928; the members of the faculty from 
20 to 28; and the libiary from 35,000 to 43,000 
volumes. The ])roductive funds were $400,000 
in 1914 and largely through an endowment cam- 
paign earned on in 1919, the income was in- 
creased from $125,000 in 1915 to $341,000 in 
1928. A stone doimitory was opened in 1921 
and couises in forestry wx*re added to the cur- 
riculum in 1923. President, Benjamin Ficklin 
Fiiinev, LL.D 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union of. A self-govein- 
ing British Dominion, constituted by the South 
African Act ot September, 1909, as a legisla- 
tive union, compijsing the piovinces; the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange 
F|*ee State Total area 471,917 square miles. 
Total population in 1928 was estimated at 7,777,- 
583, as compared with 5,973,394 in 191 1. Whites 
increased from 1,270,242 to 1,738,937 in the same 
peiiod Natives 111 1928 numbered 5,277,02,3; 
Asiatics, 183,771 , and mixed and otheis, 577,852, 
aeeoidiiig to official estimates In 1921 Euro- 
peans included 21 93 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Of the white population (1921), 847,508 
were classed as uiban and 071.980 as rural, 
nibaii colored numbered 888,177 and lural, 4,520,- 
915 The total Euiojiean population according 
to the final audit of the 1926 census was 1,676,- 
660, an increase of 10.34 per cent since 1021. 

Theie were 115.92 white males to 100 white 
females in 1911 and 106 05 to 100 in 1921. The 
following reeoid the maiiiage, hiith, and death 
rates of whites per 1000 of the white jiopula- 
tion for 1913 and 1921: marriage rate, 9 08 and 
8 48; birth rate, 3168 and 28 42, death rate, 
10 27 and 10 41. l^iovineial tow’iis in 1921 w'ere. 
♦lohaiiiiesburg, TraiiH>aal, 288,131, of which 151,- 
836 were white; (’ape I’own, Cape of Good Hope, 
207.404, of which 113,302 woie white; Durban, 
Natal, 146,310, of which 57,095 were white; 
Pretoria, 3’iaiisvaul, 74,052, of which 45, .361 weie 
white; Port Eli/alietli, Cape, 40,094, of which 
25,982 were wdiite, East London, Cape, 34,673, 
of which 20,374 were white 

Religion and Education. In 1921 whites 
piofessed the following faiths; Dutch churches, 
838,982; Anglicans, 294,026; othei Protestants, 
207,460; Roman Catholics, 61,246; Jews, 63,103 
In 19J3 there were 4286 schools for whites with 
203,421 pupils which increased by 1927 to 4665 
selinols with 336,459 pupils; in 1913 there were 
2363 schools for color^ pupils with 167,708 
pupils, which increased by 1927 to 3501 schools 
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with 304,617 pupils. Expenditure for educa- 
tion increased from £2,268,026 to £6,766,088. 
Primary and secondary schools are controlled by 
the four Provincial Administrations. In 1927 
there were 10 institutions of higher learning with 
6460 students and 682 instructors. In 1918 the 
University of the Cape of Good Hope was divided 
into three universities, viz.. University of Cape 
Town, University of Stellenbosch, University of 
South Africa. The other six institutions became 
constituent colleges. 

Agriculture. This industry has made great 
advances in recent years, partly as a result of 
the stimulus of high jirices during the \N orld 
War, but as much because of the enlightened 
interest manifested by the Union agricultural de- 
partment which coordinated the activities in 
all four piovinces. The maize croj) increased 
from 863,252 tons in 1911 to 1,381,500 tons in 
1927. Similarly, wheat increased from 181,032 
tons in 1911 to 276,289 tons 111 1926. The 1918 
crops were 304,485 tons wheat and 1 ,264,009 tons 
maize. Other crops include oats, barley, kaflir 
corn, potatoes, citrus and deciduous fruits, and 
tobacco. Droughts and locusts are frequent. 
Cotton culture has gained in pojmlarity In 
1910, 22 bales were produced, in 1926, 24,936,- 
775 pounds of iingimied cotton The 1927 crop 
was 11,822,612 pounds. In Natal and the native 
reserves, the yield of sugai cane was 2.311,293 
tons in 1926. Tea and tobacco showed little 01 
no advances The jiastoral iiKluhtries lank high 
in iniportaiiec. Stocks increased fioin 1911 to 
1927 as follows shee}), 30,656,000 to 40,109,826, 
cattle, 5,796.000 to 10,109,826. In 1927 there 
were 7,565,613 goats and 848,272 swine. Horses 
numbered 856,040 m 1926, when there were 103,- 
668 ostriches. 

Wool production, measured in exports, showM 
gams. In 1913, 176,971,000 pounds were ex- 
ported; in 1928, 285,000,000 pounds. Mohair 
(derived from the Angora guat) maintained its 
important position. In 1928, 8,250,000 pounds 
were produced. By 1921, the Union was self- 
sufhciiig as regards its meat and dairy supplies 
and was even beginning to export con sidei able 
quantities of both. Ostiich-farming, whicli had 
been hard hit during the War, recoveied to some 
extent after the Armistice. The gicat yield of 
1913 of 1,023,000 pounds of ostrich feathers 
glutted the market so that production during 
the ensuing years dropped. The number of os- 
triches dropped off steadily Irrigation projects 
from 1912 on became the interest of the Gov- 
ernment In 1921-22 a total of £1,010,000 was 
spent. In 1922 the works in the Lake Mentz 
region along the lower course of the Sunday 
Rivei were opened. These serve 4900 acres 
The project aimed ultimately to leacli 40,000 
acres. In 1921 the total area under irrigation 
i^as 808,899 acres. In 1925-26, £403,137 were 
spent on irrigation, and in 1926-27, £342,918. 

Manufacturing. The War gave an impetus 
to local industries. The number of establish- 
ments increased from 3998 in 1916 to 7172 in 
1926-27. Leather tanning extract, tobacco, ce- 
ment, showed the greatest advances Value 
added to products by manufacture in 1926—27 
was £47,507,685, gross value of manufactured 
products in 1926, £97,878,822. Average number 
of persons employed in 1926-27, 202,689, of whom 
80,755 were Europeans Local industries were 
encouraged by tariffs and rebate during 1 OH- 
IO, and from 1921 on the Government applied 
itself to aiding industrial developments. Boun- 


ties were offered for pig iron manufactured, 
for steel produced from native ores, and for meat 
exported. 

Mining. The gold-mining industry is the 
dominating factor in the economic life of the 
Union of South Africa. In 1927 the value of 
mineral production was £61,158,470, to which 
gold contributed £42,997.008, diamonds, £12,- 
392,308, and coal, £3,825,064. The pi eduction of 
the more important minerals was as follows: 
asbestos, 22,043 short tons; coal, 13,306,000 
short tons (in 1928, 13,388,000) ; copper, 10,741 
short tons; diamonds, 4,708,000 carats; gold, 
10,122,000 fine ounces; silver, 1,012,000 fine 
ounces; tin concentrates, 1929 short tons. The 
diamond situation in the Union was so de- 
nioialized in 1927 by the discovery of alluvial 
deposits in western Tiansvaal, that governmental 
intervention became necessary, and a comprehen- 
sive alluvial diamond act was passed in October, 
1927, cuibing the alluvial production at once and 
giving the Goveinment broad powers of restric- 
tion and regulation of output. 

Commerce. The following are total import 
and export figuies for selected years 


l‘)ll 1919 1927 

Imports £.'18,0:15,000 £50,791,000 £73,955,908 

Exports £57,308,000 £104,501,000 £80,046,654 


Leading imports are foodstuffs, eotton pieee 
goods, inaehinery, oils, wood, haidwaie, iron and 
steel inannfaef uies, and leathei goods. Leading 
expoits are gold, wool, diamonds, hides and 
skins, corn, mohair, and coal Proportions of the 
meichandise impoit trade by eoiiiitries of ori- 
gin, for 1910 and 1927, were Great Britain, 
70 and 42.8 per cent; United States, 8 and 15 3 
per cent. In 1927 German impoits were 6 2 
per cent (9 per t*ent in 1913). Proportions of 
export trade by countries of destination, for 
1910 and 1927, were. Great Britain, 81 and 
65 2 per cent; United States, 17 and 2 2 per 
cent. Exports to Geimaiiy for 1927 were 5.7 
per cent. Princijial imports from the United 
States are oils, automobiles, eotton piece goods, 
hardware and cntleiy, lumbei and agricultural 
and mining machinery The leading ports are 
Cape Town, Durban, Port Eli/abetli, and East 
London. In 1912, 4100 vessels of 12,205,300 
tons entered, and 4080 vessels of 12,163,081 tons 
cleaied, the ports. In 1927 these were entered, 
1403 vessels of 5,268,000 tons, cleared, 1389 of 
5.250,000 tons. 

Transportation. In May, 1910, the provin- 
cial railways were arnalgtimated into a single 
system denominated the South Afiican Rail- 
ways under the control of the Union To this 
were added the railw'ays of Southwest Africa 
in April, 1922. On Dec. 31, 1913, the total 
government mileage was 8282, in March, 1927, 
this was 12,624 miles. New lines built were 
from Prieska to Kalkfontein, for military pur- 
poses; Krugersdorp to Mafeking; the completion 
in the Cajie Province of the Mossel-George-Oudts- 
hoorn line connecting Cape Town and Port Eliza- 
beth In 1913 earnings of the rail wavs were 
£13,214,000; in 1926-27 they weie £24,093,347. 

Finance. Revenues and expenditures for 
1911-12 were £17,369,030 and £13,234,505 and for 
1927-28 £30,094,004 and £23,008,174. The bud- 
get for 192^29 estimated ordinary leceipts at 
£27,516,000 and ordinary expenditures at £22,- 
641,137. Chief sources of revenue are income, 
super -excess profits and dividend taxes, customs 
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and excise, interest, posts, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones. Native taxes are hut and poll taxes. 
The public debt in 1912 was £117,260,534; in 
1928, £238,926,004. Expenditures for war pur- 
poses raised by loans during 1915-22 totaled 
£23,173,985. After 1913 the provinces were made 
to depend for their dnances upon assigned reve- 
nues made to them by the Union together with 
annual subsidies limited to 50 per cent of their 
noinial expenditures. Expenditures were pri- 
marily for education. In June, ,1921, a central 
Keservc Bank was established at Pretoria with 
branches at Cape Town and other important 
centres. The subscribed capital was 11,000,000 
and on Dec, 31, 1927, the Bank had issued 
£7,200,000 in notes. On June 30, 1922, the note- 
issuing powers of the joint-stock banks had come 
to an end. In addition to its functions as a bank 
of issue, and the principal holder of the gold 
reserves of the country, the Reserve Bank oper- 
ated as a bank of discount. 

In 1929 the Union of South Africa decided to 
inaintain a legation in the United States and 
Erie II. Louw was made the first Minister. 

History. The generation of Boers who had 
fought against Great Britain in 1902 was alive 
when the World War broke out in Europe. Many 
of the Boers still entertained nationalistic aspira- 
tions and saw in the War an opportunity to 
gain release from the domination of the British 
Eiupii c. Ilowev er, the more important Boer lead- 
ers, such as Botha and Smuts, were true to the 
Biitish jjuipose and by the weight of their ex- 
ample gained the Union for the Allies and gave 
inateiial assistance in subjugating tlic German 
Afiican colonies The Dutch nationalistic cause 
was, neveitheless, leal, and in 1914 assumed seri- 
ous piopoi turns. The immediate reason for the 
disaffection A^as the decision of the Government 
to send a foice against German Southwest Africa. 
In October, 1914, a serious rebellion was 
launched by Boer irrecoiicilables most of whom 
sought to further their own aims rather than 
the purjioses of Germany. The leaders were Gen- 
eral de Wet and (general Beyers, while the man 
to w^hom all looked for inspiration was General 
de La Key. Unfortunately for the reliels, Gen- 
eial de La Eey was shot and killed by a police 
|)atrol on Sept 15, 1914, while on his way to 
join the insuigent camp. The lebellion bioke 
out actively, however, under de Wet and Beyers, 
and Geneial Botha was obliged to take the field 
against his erstwhile eompanions in arms After 
some desultory fighting, the Boers were dispersed 
and do Wet surrendered (Dec. 1, 1914) and 
Be;yeis was di owned in the Vaal River wdiile try- 
ing to evade capture (Dec. 9, 1914). The losses 
were not heavy, although the forces engaged were 
consideiable. In all, 10,000 rebels had taken up 
arms Only one of the leaders, Fourie, was sen- 
tenced to death for his part in the insurrection. 
Clemency w^as shown to the others in the way of 
light prison sentences, so that by December, 1915, 
de Wet was free 

With active opposition gone, the move on Ger- 
man Southwest Africa went through successfully, 
with the result that by July, 1915, the colony 
was subjugated. Considerable aid also was ren- 
dered by Briton and Boer alike in the European 
and East African campaigns, 150,000 South Af- 
ricans seeing service. Throughout the war period, 
the Dutch Nationalists, led by General Hertzog, 
continued in opposition and a coalition of the 
South African Party ( Botha-Smuta ) and the 
Unionists was necessary to carry on the govern- 


ment. Republican propaganda became more and 
more virulent and by 1917 the Nationalists were 
outspoken in favor of a republic. They appealed 
to President Wilson to intercede; in fact. General 
Hertzog made a trip to Pans via New York 
to lay the matter before the President, but with- 
out success. At Versailles, Botha and Smuts 
signed the treaty for the Union. Botha having 
died in 1919, Smuts became Prime Minister. The 
election of 1920 indicated that the Nationalists 
had gained ground rather than lost. The poll 
showed: Nationalists, 45; South Africans, 40; 
Unionists, 25; Labor, 21. The only hope for a 
strong government was a permanent alliance 
between the two pro-British parties, and this 
Smuts was able to effect after many pour])arler8 
in 1920. The election of 1921 could therefoie 
be held on the frank issue of republicanism The 
result gave Smuts a clear majority, the poll re- 
turning 76 of the enlarged South African Party, 
47 Nationalists, 10 Laborites. 

In 1922, the Nationalists and Laborites came 
to an understanding by which the urban districts 
were to be contested exclusively by l^abor candi- 
dates and the rural districts by Nationalists, 
the condition being, however, that the Rej)ublican 
agitation was to cease for the life of the existing 
Parliament; however, the Nationalists openly 
set forth their secessionist ininciples the follow- 
ing 3 ^ear with the lesiilt that tw’o of the most 
important Labor leaders. Colonel Creswcll and 
Mr. Bailow, were estranged Inherently weak 
as the Labor-Nationalist alliance was, it liaiiied 
the Government during thiee uneasy yeaia, re- 
duced the Government’s parliamentary majority, 
little by little, until it was finally only foiii, 
and eventually provoked General Siniits to dis- 
sohe the Union Parliament on Apr. 7, 1924, and 
appeal to the electoiate in a geneial election 
From 1921 on, the Government had lieen steadily 
losing giound, for a vaiiet> of reasons The Nii' 
tiona lists still smaited under the defeat of 1914, 
the Laboiites lesented the seventy with which 
strikes had been siippiessed, there was geneial 
eoinplaint over the fact that Smuts had con- 
sistently neglected doiniiiion affaiis because of 
his international inteiests The lesult was, in 
the elections of June, 1924, a decisive defeat for 
the Gov-erninent’s j>aity and the return of the 
Labor-Nationalist alliance. Even Smuts liiniself 
lost his seat. General Smuts lesjgned on .hiiie 
23, and was succeeded by a Laboi -Nationalist 
coalition headed by (5eneial Hertzog Colonel 
Creswell, leader of tlie Laborites, joined tlie cabi- 
net with the portfolio of Minister of Defense and 
Laboi. Particulaily significant was the pact of 
April 21 between the two goxoininent groups 
which was to seive as the basis of the coalition 
By it, the Nationalists pioniisecl to leliiiqiiisli 
their secessionist agitation for five years, while 
the Laborites, for the same poi lod, pledged them- 
selves to refiain fiom ScK'ialist propaganda 

Within the next year or two, the coalition 
Government introduced a large number of meas- 
ures calculated to reshape govci iiiiiental policies 
ill accordance with tlieii ideas None aioused 
such a storm of eontiovorsy as that for tlii‘ 
adoption of a Union flag, in line with an effort 
to define South African nationality more pic- 
cisely. The bill was introduced in May, 1926 
It derived its importance from the fact that the 
selected design did not include the Union Jack, 
symbol of the British Empire. At once, the old 
fires of racialism as between Briton and Boer, 
quiescent now for some time, blazed up anew. 
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Tho Premier's party opposed the Union Jack as 
the remainder of domination, conquest, and de- 
feat,” while the British faction was so determined 
to include it that threats of disunion were heard 
if the Government's desif^n should be adopted. In 
the meantime. Premier Hertzog departed for Lon- 
don to attend the important Imperial Conference. 
The chief work of the conference was to define 
nu)ie closely the changed status of the dominions 
within the Empire, and the result of its delibera- 
tions, the recognition of an equal and autononious 
position for all the dominions and for Great Brit- 
ain, was so gratifjung to General Hertzog that 
he declared it removed '‘all further grounds of 
doubt and suspicion” as to the national status 
of South Africa. He spoke also in warm terms 
ot the helpful attitude of British statesmen. 

When the Hag question again came up lu the 
session opening in January, 19‘27, there was ac- 
cordingly a more favorable atmosjiheie foi nego- 
tiation and agreement; hut in the following 
months, the conciliatoiy feeling was dissipated 
as the debate again became hitter in tho extreme. 
It w'as October before an agieement was finally 
1 cached by adojiting two Hags, the Union Jack 
and a flag with horizontal stiijies of orange, 
\\hite, and blue, and a shield bearing tho Union 
Jack and tho emblems of the forinor Orange Free 
State and the Tiansvaal The two flags weie 
to be flown over gov'eriiment buildings in the 
Union and provinieial cajntals, in porta, and 
over goveiiimeiit offices ahioad. 

The coalition between the Nationalist and La- 
bor parties continued to woik hannoniously ; 
but ill 1928 the success of tho anangemcrit was 
threatened by factionalism in the Labor lanks, 
which split the party wide open. As the 1029 
elections appioaclied, the old contiovorsy between 
adherents of the Empire and secessionists thieat- 
ened to bieak out again when the Goveinment 
proposed a tiade treaty with Germany It was 
denounced as being diiectly ojiposod to the idea 
of imperial preference which the Union had pre- 
viously advocated. It foinied a leading issue in 
the elections, which were h(*ld on June 12, 1920. 

The other issue brought foiwaid most piomin- 
ently was the peiennial dispute over the status 
of the natives, which came to the front again 
when the Assembly, on February 25, failed to 
give the tvvo-thirds vote necessary for adojdion 
to the Picnner's native-i epresentation bill. 
When this failed, he aliandoned the lest of his 
progi amine relating to the question of relations 
between natives and whites The election re- 
sulted in a decisive victoiy for the Nationalists, 
to whom early reports gave 71 scats in the As- 
sembly, a clear majority over all. The South 
African Party obtained 50 scats, the Creswcll La- 
borites, 5, and the National Council Lahoiites, 3. 

Among the major problems which presented 
themselves in the post-war yeais was that relat- 
ing to tho status of immigiaiits from India It 
was \ciy acute on the eve of the War, but was 
allowed to rest during the woild conflict, partly 
for the sake of patriotic solidaiiiy, and partly 
because of the agreement which had been leached 
in 1014 between General Smuts and Mahatma 
Gandhi (w^hose leadeiship of the passive-resist- 
ance movement among the Indians of South 
Africa before tho War seived as training for his 
sub8e(juent and more piomiiient career in India). 
By this agreement, the Government promised that 
the existing laws relative to the rights of In- 
dians 111 the Union would be enforeed in a just 
manner and with due legard to vested rights; 


this was generally understood to mean that the 
rights of Indian residents would not be further 
curtailed by legislation or by administrative in- 
terpretation of the laws. 

luring the war period, however, this interpre- 
tation was challenged. In the Transvaal, where 
by a state law Indians were forbidden to purchase 
land, as individuals, the Indian merchants evaded 
this restriction by forming joint-stock companies 
to acquire real estate. The frequency of their 
purchases alarmed the white community, who 
insisted on the prohibition of this practice by 
new legislation, and accordingly an act of the 
Union I'arhament in 1919, forbade corporations 
of Asiatics to acquire realty. Once more race 
hatred burst into flames. Curiously enough, the 
most frenzied agitation against the “Asiatic 
peril” was not in Natal, where about four-fifths 
of the 150,000 Indians in the t^Tiion were concen- 
trated, outnumbeiing the whites, but in the 
Tiansvaal, wheie the number was relatively 
small The explanation of the seeming paradox 
IS that in Natal the greater number of the 
Indians were coolie laborers on sugar and tea 
plantations, whereas in the Transvaal the Indians 
were mci chants and traders, often prosperous 
and aggressive business men whose competition 
was feaied, perhaps in an exaggerated degrt*e. 

The Union government in 1020 appointed an 
Asiatic Inquiry Commission to go into the whole 
matter. The Commission’s leport, dated March, 
1921, sustained the 1010 law and reeommended 
that in Natal Asiatic landowiiciship for agii- 
cultural ])urpo8es should ho confined to the coastal 
zone, w'hile clsewheie a policy of voluntary 
segiegation should be puisned This expression 
of uiiti-lndiaii sentiment, though couched in the 
most lesti allied terms, was snfiicicntlv pointed to 
ev'oko a piotest from the Goveniineiit of India, 
which, by the way, was at this tune manifesting 
grave conceiii regarding the rights of Indians in 
Kenya Colony (see Ken\a). \Mien, in the sum- 
mer of 1021, the problem was aired in tho British 
Imiicrial Confeicnce at London, the deterniined 
efforts of the Indian governnieiit to seciiie the 
adoption of a geiieial principle of equal lights 
for natives of India weie met by an oven more 
determined, and successful, oiiposition by the 
Strnth Afiicaii delegates, General Smuts and Sir 
Thomas Smartt. There the matter rested In 
1924 a flesh outhuist of racial antipathy was 
caused by agitation for and against the Class 
Areas Bill, wlilch proposed to impose drastic re- 
strictions, amounting almost to prohibition, on 
the holding of propcity, leases, and trading 
licenses by Asiatics, outside of designated aieas. 

The hill was violently denounced, but had the 
approval of the Assembly, and would no doubt 
have passed hut for the fall of the Smuts govern- 
ment. An ordinance passed by the Natal Prov- 
incial Council, however, which also aroused in- 
tense opposition, received the Governor General’s 
assent m December. It disfranchised Asiatics 
in local elections. In 1925 the Hertzog govern- 
ment revived the Class Areas Bill in an amplified 
form, which covered the recommendations of the 
Asiatic Inquiry Commission. Indian residents 
in South Africa at once became a unit in de- 
nouncing the measure. They appealed by cable 
to the Government of India, and sent a delegation 
to India in December, while another delegation 
came from India to South Africa at about tho 
same time. As a result of the agitation, the 
Government of India suggested a round-table 
conference, which after some delay the Union gov- 
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ernment accepted. A 4eputation came from In- 
dia to South Africa in December, 1926, and the 
conference on Teb. 21, 1927, arrived at a settle- 
ment which was accepted by both countries. Un- 
der it, the Reserved Areas bill was dropped, In- 
dians domiciled in the Union were encouraged to 
conform to Western standards, and government 
aid was offered in a scheme of voluntary re- 
patriation of Indians in South Africa. 

More fundamental and far-reaching was the 
Government’s other color problem, the determina- 
tion of the status of the natives. Many Bantus 
were well-educated and engaged in the profes- 
sions, and they demanded citizenship and equality 
of treatment. (Contention centred around the 
question of segregation of natives in lestiicted 
areas, the Nationalists and South Africans favoi- 
ing, and the Unionists opposing, such segregation. 
In 1920 a segregation act vas jiassed ajiplicable 
to the luial distiicts. It stood fiaiikly for white 
supremacy and though it granted sonic autonomy 
to the natives, it held out no hope for political 
fusion of the two laces. In 192.3 an act was 
passed permitting natives to settle in uibaii dis- 
tricts. 

After the Nationalists came into jiowcr in 
1924, the Premier did not formulate a party 
policy on the natives question until Nov. 1.3, 1925. 
A senes of ])ioposals 111 biief gave tlie natives 
scNcn European rejiroseiitutives in the As- 
sembly, to be elected by natives only ; ])rovided 
for a system of local and geiieial councilh with 
powers cliielly advisory; and did awa;s with ex- 
isting native fianchise in the Cape PiOMiice. 
These measures, it was undei stood, weie to be 
accompanied by the sotting aside of additional 
land areas in which the natives weie to be segie- 
gated. The pioposals were not pressed until 
after the government had succeeded in foicing 
tlirough a “color-bar” bill m 1926, which had 
been 1 ejected in the previous year and which kept 
colored persons out of ceitaiii skilled employ- 
ments. Premier Hertzog then mtioduced four 
bills incorjiorating the proposals alieady ad- 
vanced, but they did not come up for discussion 
until March, 1927. No action was taken during 
the 1927 session. By the tune of the January, 
1928, session, opposition among not only the 
natives but also the moie liberal Europeans in 
Soutli Africa and e\en in England, as well as the 
church jieojile, and others, had grown so strong 
that the Government, for the time being at least, 
dropped the bills entirely. 

Labor troubles during the War period, among 
the iiati\cs particularly, were frequent and for 
some yeais after the War, there was great un- 
rest. Strikes occuried on the Rand and else- 
wlicre during 1917-20, and blood was spilled 
at Port Elizabeth in 1920. On May 24, 1921, 
at Biillioek, a body of natives calling themselves 
Israelites, on refusing to disperse and lea^e for 
their homes, were fired upon and 400 casualities 
were the result. Labor unrest, due to the clos- 
ing of the diamond mines after tlie depression 
of 1921, was equally acute. In 1922 a strike 
in the gold, coal, and diamond mines took on ser- 
ious projKirtions and led to open warfare. A 
general stnke was called on one hand, and mar- 
tial law was declared on the othei ; Foidsbuig, 
one of the strongholds of the strikers, was shelled 
and finally taken. Though hostilities were brief, 
the losses on both sides were 183 killed and 524 
wounded. Financial losses were placed at 
$25,000,000. The miners contended that owners 
were attempting to introduce wholesale native 


labor and cut wages radically; the owners and 
the Government charged the outbreaks to the ex- 
tremists who had communistic leanings. By 
1925 the labor unrest which followed the war in 
South Africa as in the rest of the world, was 
fairly quieted and ensuing years were peaceful. 

The Governor General of South Africa for 
1914-20 was Lord Buxton; he was succeeded by 
Prince Aithur of Coiinnaught, who in 1923 gave 
way to the Eail of Athlone. 

SOUTH AHEBICA, Early Civilization of. 

See ETirNOGKAPiiY. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A state of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth occupying the central and 
southcin pait of the continent. Area, 380,070 
square miles; population (excluding aborigines) 
in 1911, 408, .558, in 1928, 576,576, average an- 
nual increase, 2 45 per cent. Adelaide, the larg- 
est city, including subuibs, liad 327,686 inhabit- 
ants in 1927 (200,117 111 191.3). The area 

under cultivation con tin lies to inciease, the total 
in acieage in 192C--27 being 3,88.3,920. Wheat in 
particular shows gams. Fiom 16,938,988 bush- 
els of wheat in 1913-14, production mounted to 
24,066,012 bushels in 1927-28 Other crops are 
bailey, oats, hay, and vines Pastoral activities 
continue to occupy a piomiiieiit role Mineral 
production in 1927 amounted to £1,188,522, 
(£634,318 in 1913). Value of production for 
1926-27, agi icultural, £16,035,366; pastoial, £0.- 
128.006, manufacturing, £13,077,3.34; mining, 
£1,032,3.53; dairying, £1,881,658; total, £41,1.54,- 
716. Impoits and exports foi 1913 were £7,348,- 
240 and £9,809,763; for 1926-27, £15,4.54,801 and 
£17,123,012. Goveinment accounts showed' rev- 
enues and expenditures foi 1913-14, £4,822,766 
and £4,604,129, for 1927-28, £11,340,903 and 
£11,621,834. The public debt, from £3,3,564,332 
in 1914 mounted to £90,612,402 in 1928. See 
Auhthalia. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The thirty-ninth State 
in size (30,989 Bijuare miles) and the twenty- 
sixth in population; capital, Columbia. The 
population increased from 1,515,400 in 1910 to 
1,683,724 ill 1920, a gain of 11.1 per cent; esti- 
mated pojiulation, 1928, 1,804,000 The white 
jiopulatioii inci eased fiurii 679,161 (1910) to 

818,.538 (1920), the Negio (which exceeds the 
white), fiom 835,84.3 to 864,719, native white, 
from 673,107 to 812,1.37; foieign-born white, 
from 60.54 to 6401. Uiban population rose dur- 
ing the decade from 224,8,32 to 293,987, lural, 
fiom 1,290,568 to 1,389,737 The growth of the 
]»rincipal cities was as foll()\\s Charleston, 
58,83.3 111 1910 to 67,9.57 111 1920, and 7.5,900 (esti- 
mated) III 1928; Colnmlna, 2(),.3]9 to .37,524, and 
50,600 in 1928, estimated; Gioeiiville, 15,741 to 
2.3,127 

Agriculture. As South Caiolina is one of 
the most important cotton-producing States, agri- 
cultural conditions have reflected the ravages of 
the cotton-boll wee\il, wliicli 1 cached the State 
ill 1918 or 1919. This is indicated by a compari- 
son of the acicage and juoduction of cotton for 
the various years , 1920, 2,946,000 acres, 1,023,000 
bales; 1922, 1,912,000 and 492,000, 1924, 2,404,- 
000 and 807,000, 1928 (estimated), 2,35.5,000 
and 725,000 (See Boll Weevil and Cotton ) 
The number of farms increased 9.2 per cent, or 
from 176,434 in 1910 to 192,693 in 1920, but 
thereafter fell sharply to 172,707 in 192.5. The 
total acreage in farms decreased from 13,512,028 
(1910) to 12,126,675 (1920) and 10,638,900 

(1925). The improved land in farms totaled 
6,184,159 acies in 1920, while the peiceutage of 
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total land area used for agricultural purposes 
decreased from 69.2 (1910) to 63 7 (1920) and 
58 4 (1925). The total value of farm property 
mounted from $392,128,314 in 1910 to $963,064,- 
742 in 1920, or 143 per cent, but fell back to 
$523,084,383 in 1926; the average value per farm 
was $2223 in 1910, $4946 in 1920, and $3028 in 
1925. Tn interpreting these values, the inflation 
of the currency incident to the War is to be taken 
into consideration. Of the total number of farms 
in 1925, 59,969 w^ere operated by owners; 368, by 
managers; and 112,430, by tenants The compar- 
ative figures for 1910 were 04,350,863 and 11,221. 
White farmers in 1920 nuinlicred 83,683, of whom 
83,542 were native ; the Negro farmers numbered 
109,005. White fanners in 1925 numbered 82,- 
186, and the Negro fanners, 90,581. Farms re- 
ported as under mortgage, 14,299 in 1920, num- 
bered 15,521 in 1925 Dairy cows numbered 228,- 
509 in 1920; 146,550 in 1925. The number of 
swine, 844,981 in 1920, was 534,642 in 1925. 
“Beef cows decreased in number fioin 64,949 in 
1920 to 00,391 ill 1925; sheep, from 23,581 in 1920 
to 14,418 in 1925 The estimated production of 
the principal fiiiin crops 111 1928 was as follows* 
Corn, 17,004,000 bushels; wlieat, 800,000; oats, 
7,751,000; potatoes, 4,008,000, sweet potatoes, 
4,214,000; tobacco, 82,288,000 pounds; peanuts, 
0,900,000; and hay, 380,000 tons. Coiiipaiative 
figures for 1913 aie corn, 38,512,000 bushels; 
wheat, 972,000; oats, 8,460,000, potatoes, 800,- 
000 , tobacco, 33,288,000 pounds ; and hay, 244,000 
tons. 

Manufactures. The industrial development 
of South Caiolina has been gradual but well 
maintained. The chief increase 111 recent years 
was 111 tlie various phases of cotton manufac- 
turing In 1920 there were six cities in the 
State with inoie than 10,000 inhabitants, having 
10 3 per cent of the total population of the 
State. These cities, in 1919, reported 21 3 per 
cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products. There were 1854 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the State in 1909, 2004 in 1919; 
1134 in 1925; and 1059 in 1927. Persons en- 
gaged in niaiiufaetories numbered 78,040, 86,360, 
100,144, and 108,992, respectively, and the 
capital invested amounted to $173,220,870 in 
1909, and $374,537,030 in 1919 The value of 
the products in 1909 was $113,235,945, in 1919, 
$381,452,984; 111 1925, $373,359,810, and in 
1927, $358,334,205. The abnormal increase in 
value of products in and about 1919 being to a 
great extent due to the change in industrial con- 
ditions jiroduced by the World War, statistics of 
this item cannot be used as an exact measure- 
ment of the growth of manufactures between the 
industrial censuses of 1914 to 1919 

The first industry as to value of product is 
the manufacture of cotton goods, valued in 1909 
at $05,930,000; in 1919, at $228,440,000, in 1925 
at $230,005,000; and in 1927 at $231,272,599. 
Tlie manufacture of cottonseed oil and cake stood 
second till lately, with a product valued in 1909 at 
$10,903,000, in 1919, $38,075,000; in 1925, $13,- 
015,407; and in 1927, $]2,6()8,931. Fertilizers, 
formerly third, in 1909 were valued at $9,025,000; 
in 1919, $30,412,000; in 1925, $15,972,729; and in 
1927, $11,739,872. The production of mineral 
and soda waters was next in order* in 1909, 
$740,000, in 1927 beverage products totaled 
$3,180,308. The chief manufacturing cities are 
Charleston and Columbia. 

According lo the returns received at the 
quinteimial census of electrical industries taken 


in 1928, the total output of electric current in 
South Carolina in 1927, as reported by the 
central electric light and power plants was 
1,116,266,957 kilowatt hours, an increase of 32.2 
per cent, as compared with 844,416,989 kilowatt 
hours generated in 1922. During the same 
period, the generator capacity increased from 
292,880 kilowatts to 490,148 kilowatts, or 67.4 
per cent. There were 58 electric light and power 
establishments in 1927 comprising 23 commercial 
and 35 municipal plants, as compared with 40 
commercial and 47 municipal plants in 1922. In 
this period a number of municipal plants were 
abanaoned in favor of commercial systems which 
assumed the generating stations and distribution 
lines. 

Education. South Carolina has undoubtedly 
a more difficult educational problem than most 
of the other States, due to the extremely large 
Negro population and to the largo rural popula- 
tion. Recent steps in educational progress have 
lieen chiefly toward mastering these diflieulties. 
While South Carolina had in 1920 the largest per- 
centage of illiteiac}^ of any of the States, it also 
showed the largest decrease in the decade 1910- 
20. The movement has since continued. The 
Legislature has passed many important laws de- 
signed to improve educational conditions. Among 
these were the compulsory -education law passed 
111 1018 and revised in 1920, which proved a 
great stinnilus and incentive to school attendance 
and added thousands of pupils to the enrollment 
list. The general assembly of 1922 made unusu- 
ally lilieial appropriations for public education. 
The State has an excellent rural grade-school act, 
supplemented by an equalizing act guaianteeing 
the seven-month term Great progress was made 
in vocational education, especially in agriculture, 
textiles, home economies, and the tiainmg ot 
teachers. Cooperation is given by Clomaon Col- 
lege, Winthrop College, and the State Colored 
College The total enrollment in public schools 
m the academic year 1925-20 was 483,269. Of 
this number, 435,425 were enrolled in the kinder- 
garten and elementary grades and 47,844 in the 
secondary grades. According to color, the en- 
rollment was; white, 248,562, colored, 234,707. 
Of the colored pupils, only 7347 were enrolled in 
the secondary grades In 1913, the total enroll- 
ment was 361,161; 167,914 white, 193,247 coloied. 
The enrollment in the high schools in 1922 was 
113,461. Expenditures for schools in 1925-26 
were, current, $12,603,571; outlays, $3,454,796. 
The percentage of illiteracy in the State de- 
ei eased from 29 6 per cent in 1910 to 23 per cent 
ill 1920. Among the native whites, it deei cased 
from 11.4 to 8.5 j>er cent; among the colored popu- 
lation, from 46.9 to 38.7. Among the foreign- 
born whites, it remained for both periods 6.B, 
Pinance. State expenditures in the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $12,- 
815,410 (of which $3,737,384 was aid to local edu- 
cation); for interest on debt, $401,366; for 
permanent improvements, $9,819,582; total, $23,- 
036,358 (of which $10,564,098 was for highways, 
$1,966,769 being for maintenance and $8,597,329 
for construction). Revenues were $17,464,224. 
Of this, property and special taxes formed 32.8 
per cent; departmental earnings and charges for 
officials’ services, 7.5 per cent; sales of licenses 
and taxes on tobacco in various forms, soft 
drinks, and gasoline, 48.1 per cent. Property 
valuation was $422,169,895; State taxation 
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thereon, $2,894,979. Net State funded debt on 
0ec. 31, 1927, was $29,666,742, chiefly in the form 
of highway bonds. 

Political and Other Events. South Caro- 
lina, consistently Democratic since the Civil War, 
has experienced' no political party overturn after 
1914: Ellison D. Smith was reelected to the 
Senate in 1914, and Richard I Manning was 
elected governor. Governor Blease, whose term 
was a sensational one, brought it to a close by 
wholesale pardon of State prisoners. At the ex- 
piration of his term, he had freed more than 3000 
prisoners as a protest against the prison laws of 
the State. In January, 1916, prior to his leaving 
ofTice, he disbanded the organized militia of the 
State, as a result of a diff’erence with the Federal 
War Department over its administration Man- 
ning, on taking oflice, revised the order disbanding 
the militia State-wide prohibition was adojited 
by a majoiity of the people, to go into effect Jan. 
1, 1916. Governor Manning was reelected in 
1916. It was necessary to hold two primaries, as 
under the South Carolina primary system, a 
nominee must receive a majority of all the votes 
cast In the first ]»rimary, Blease led by more 
than 20,000 votes but lacked 500 of the majority 
In the second primary, however. Governor Mann- 
ing received the majority of the votes In 1916 
Wilson leceived 61,846 votes for President, and 
Hughes, 16.60 Upon the death of Senator Till- 
man ill 1918, Christie Benet was appointed sen- 
ator and in November, N B Dial was elected as 
successor. K. E Cooper was elected governor 
On May 20, 1922, he resigned and was succeeded 
by Lieutenant Governor Wilson O Harvey. In 
1922 Thomas G McLeod defeated Governor 
Blease in the Democratic primary for governor 
and was elected. The presidential vote in 1924 
was Davis, 49,008, Coolidge, 1123, La Follettc, 
620, ev-Governor Blease was elected senatoi. 
FAtensive development of h;s droelectnc power 
jilarits has proceeded for a iiunibei of years In 
1926 John D Richards was elected governoi. He 
made eneigetic efforts to enforce the State blue 
laws In 1928 the presidential vote was Smith, 
62,700, Hoover, 3188 

Legislation. In 1915 several important meas- 
ures relating to the regulation of the liquor 
traffic were enacted. The Legislature in 1916 
enacted a State system of rural credits. Liquor 
laws were amended, as were the laws relating 
to insurance and public utilities The Legis- 
lature of 1919 put further resti ictions on child 
laboi and enacted compulsory school attendance 
of childien under 14 The Legislature of 1921 
j>ro\ided for a State Board of Fisheries and 
passed an act regulating the storage, grading, and 
maiketing of cotton and other nonjierishablo 
farm products The Legislature of 1923 passed 
a measure under which cities with populations 
between 20,000 and 60,000 are permitted to adopt 
the manager plan of city government. The High- 
way Commission received authority over auto- 
mobile traffic in 192.6. 


SOUTH CABOLINA, University of. A 
nonsectarian coeducational State institution at 
Columbia, S. C., chartered in 1801 and opened 
in 1806. The enrollment of students increased 
from .640 in 1915 to 1475 in the fall of 1928. 
The faculty consisted of 82 professors, instruc- 
tors and assistants. Dormitories for men and 
a dormitory for women were completed in 1923- 
24 and in 192.6 an addition to the school of 
phaimacy, a women’s dormitory and the Abney 
Library were finished. In 1926 courses in music 
and art were added to the curriculum Sloan 
College, a physics and engineering building; two 
annexes to the library; an atheletic field house; 
and an astronomical observatory weie erected in 
the following year. President, Davison Mc- 
Dowell Douglas, D D , LL D. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. The fourteenth State in 
size (77,615 square miles) and the thirty-seventh 
in population; capital, Pierre. The population 
increased from 583,888 in 1910 to 636,547 in 1920, 
or by 9 per cent; estimated population, 1928, 704,- 
000 The white population increased from 6()3,771 
(1910) to 619,147 (1920) , native white, from 
463,143 to 636,756. The Indians decreased in 
number from 19,137 to 16,384 and the foreign- 
born whites, from 100,628 to 82,391 Urban popu- 
lation rose fiom 76,673 to 101,872; rural, from 
607,21.6 to 6.34,676. Theie are two important 
cities in the State, Sioux Falls and Aberdeen. 
The former increased from 14,094 in 1910 to 25,- 
202 in 1920; the latter, from 10,7.63 to 14,537. 

Agriculture. As South Dakota is almost 
entirely an agricultuial State, it w’as gieatly 
affected by conditions which prevailed during 
and aftei the World Wai Fiom 1917 to 1920, 
there was a period of prosperity due to the world- 
wide demand for wheat and other giains which 
aie the chief agricultuial piodiicts of the State. 
This period was succeeded by depression caused 
especially by oveipioductioii of wheat, which len- 
dered this crop unprofitable. These conditions 
prevailed from 1921 to 1923. The number of 
farms decreased 3 9 pei cent, or fiom 77,644 in 
1910 to 74,637 in 1920, hut rose thereafter to 79,- 
537 in 1925 The acieage in farms iiici eased 
from 26,016,892 ( 1910 ) to 34,636,491 (1920), but 
fell to 32,017,986 (1926).Thc improved land in 
farms totaled 18,199,250 acres in 1920. The per- 
centage of the total land in farms rose from 62.9 
in 1910 to 70 4 in 1920, dropping to 65 1 in 1925. 
The total value of farm property iiici eased 142.2 
per cent, or from $1,1 6(5, 096,980 in 1910 to $2,- 
823,870,212 in 1920, but shiank to $1,6.68,921,488 
in 1926; the average value of farm property was 
$1.6,018 in 1910, .$37,8.36 in 1920, and $20,857 in 
1926 These values reflect alterations in the pur- 
chasing power of money incident and subsequent 
to the War. Of the total number of farmers in 
1925, 46,160 owned their own farms; 331 were 
managcis, and 33,040 were tenants. In 1910 
owners numbered 57,984, managers, 431; and 
tenants, 1923. White farmeis in the State in 
1920 numbered 73,025, compared with 74,836 in 


SOUTH DAKOTA CROPS FOR 1928 AND 1913 


Crop 

Acres 

1928 

Bushels 

Value 

Acres 

1913 

Bushels 

Value 

Corn 

4,469,000 

93,849,000 

$68,186,000 

2,640,000 

67,320,000 

$37,699,000 

Wheat 

3,262,000 

34,546,000 

29,320,000 

3.775,000 *» 

33,975,000 

24,122,000 

Barley 

1,644,000 

86,675,000 

17,121,000 

958,000 

16,765,000 

7,712,000 

Flaxseed 

588,000 

3,410,000 

6,854,000 


Oats 

2,193,000 

59,211,000 

19,540,000 

1,590,000 

42,135,000 

14,326,000 

Rye 

162,000 

1,458,000 

1,152,000 

50,000 

660,000 

330,000 

Potatoes 

67,000 

6,030,000 

2,412,000 

60,000 

4,680,000 

2.948,000 

Hay 

3,193,000 

2,919,000 • 

21,787,000 

460,000 

652,000 » 

3,588,000 


" Tons instead of bushels 

^ Qivun as wheat only, not differentiated into spring and w'lnter. 
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1910; there were 27,262 farms reported as mort- 
gaged in 1020; 28,813 in 1025. The acrea^, pro- 
duction, and value of the principal crops in 1928 
'were as shown in the accompanying table. 

Manufactures. The census of manufactures 
for 1927 reported 472 manufacturing establish- 
ments with 6551 wage earners who received 
$6,785,893 in wages and with products valued at 
$83,001,163. Butter making was tlie most im- 
portant industry with a product valued at $15,- 
868,381 in 1927. 

Education. Educational progress in South 
Dakota has been persistently carried on. Not 
only has the number of teacliers inci eased at a 
more rapid rate than in many States, but large 
sums were spent in a State-wide building pro- 
gramme for fine rural and city schools Teach- 
ing requirements were considerably raised and 
general teaching conditions vastly improved 
Among the specific accomplishments was the 
establishment of a high-sehool division with a 
director in charge. In 1919 there were only 
112 accredited high schools in the State; in 
1923 there were 249, with much more rigid 
requirements. Another feature was the estab- 
lishment of Americanization work. The total en- 
rollment in the evening schools after the intro- 
duction of that work exceeded 3000. Home 
economics and agricultural courses ivcre estab- 
lished in high schools under the Rmith-llughes 
Act, and the rehabilitation of disabled civilians 
was also undertaken. A “better-school drive” 
in 1919 produced excellent results, including the 
erection of dozens of fine consolidated schools and 
hundreds of modern one-teacher schools. The Leg- 
islature passed a law providing State aid to con- 
solidated standard and lural schools, and State 
inspection of rural and consolidated schools was 
also established. A new compulsory-attendance 
law was enacted, and legislation jjrovided for 
State supervision of its enforcement, as a result 
of which the aveiage attendance per rural piqiil 
enrolled increased from 102 to 127 days jier year. 
The law provided for at least an eight-month term 
in eveiy school in the State. The total enroll- 
ment below the giade of high school in 1912 was 
90,389; in 1925-26 it was 138,166. Tii the high 
schools in 1925-26, there wet a 20,385 pupils en- 
rolled. Total expendituies for schools in 1925-26 
were current, $13,504,426; outlays, $1,624,834. 
The percentage of illiteiaey 111 the State de- 
creased from 3 7 111 1910 to 2 2 in 1920; in the 
native white population, it remained at 0 4 per 
cent; among tlie f(»ieign-born white, it decreased 
from 5 to 4.9 per cent, among the colored, from 
6.8 to 6.7 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as lepoitcd by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, weie. lor mamtenance 
and operation of the governmental dejiartmonts, 
$9,110,066 (of which $1,818,212 was aid to local 
education) ; for conducting public-service enter- 
prises, $543,382; foi inteicst on debt, $3,104,714; 
for peimancnt improvements, $3,629,526, total, 
$10,387,(>88 (of winch $4,010,341 was for high- 
ways, $1,169,244 being for maintenance and $2,- 
847,097 for eonsti uctioii ) . Ih'venues were $16,- 
338,291. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 30 4 per cent, departmental earnings and 
ehaiges for officials’ sei vices, 7 5 per cent; sales 
of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 25.5 per 
cent Pioperty valuation was $1,805,460,033; 
State taxation thereon, $4,807,950. The net 
State funded debt on June 30, 1927, was $15,014,- 
772. 


Political and Other Events. The influence 
of the Nonpartisan League was for a time 
considerable in the State, although less than 
in North Dakota. The Republicans in 1914 re- 
elected Governor Byrne, but Senator Crawford 
was defeated for reeleetion by E. S. Johnson, 
Democrat. In 1916 Peter Noibeek, Republican 
candidate, was elected governor. For President, 
in 1916 Hughes received 04,261 votes; Wilson, 
59,191. Governor Norbeck was reelected in 1918. 
In this year, the Nonpartisan League cast over 
25,000 votes foi a candidate for governor. 
Thomas Sterling, Republican, was elected to the 
Senate . In 1920 the Republican candidate for 
governoi, W. IT. McMastcr, was elected, and Peter 
Norbcck, former governor, was elected to the Sen- 
ate. In the presidential voting, Harding received 
109,874 votes, Cox, 35,938. T. P. Chiistianseii, 
the Faimei-Lalior and Nonpartisan candidate for 
the Presideiiey, leceived ovei 34,000 votes. Gov- 
ernor McMaster was reelected in 1922. The State 
w’as seriously affected during this year by a bi- 
tuminous coal strike and by a stnke of railroad 
sliojimeii, wliieb continued from July 1 until the 
autumn. As a result, elevators and gi anarics 
woic foi a long pci lod congested with crops, while 
the impossibility of moving the ero])8 broke dowm 
the market to such an extent that much of the 
produce was sold at a loss. The vote for Presi- 
dent 111 1024 was Coolidge, 101,299; LaFollette, 
75,355, Davis, 27,214. Call Gunderson, Republi- 
can, was elected governoi He sought to check 
the rural eiedit svstem undei wdiieh the State had 
lent over $40,000,000, hut lost the support of his 
own party. W »!. Bulovv, D'einociat and sup- 
porter of the State’s bank guaiantee system, W'as 
elected governoi in 1926. The Rural Credit 
Board in 1928 reported defaults on $16,000,000 of 
its loans and a cai)ital deficit of $5,344,000, and 
levicil a sj>ecial tax to meet the situation. Bu- 
low was reelected in 1928; the vote for President 
was Hoover, 157,603, Smith, 102,000. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1915 passed 
a bill abolishing the deatli jieiialty The Supreme 
Court of the State 111 this year declared the so- 
called “blue sky” law of the State unconstitu- 
tional Jn 1917 a budget system was created. 
A new primal^ law was enacted and a pioliibition 
law was passed. The Legislature also ]>assed a 
woikmen’s-eomjieiisatiou law and amended the 
banking laws of the State The Lt'gislatuie of 
1919 jiassed measures foi bidding the display of 
the red ilag. It also passed a measuie ])rovidiug 
for a laiid-Bottlcmeiit eommission to encourage 
and to assist former soldieis and sailors to build 
homes and to own faiins. Piovision was made 
in 1921 for the loan of money for urban home 
building under the Rural Ci edits Boaid. Amend- 
ments ]uoviding for a State bank and State 
hydioeleetnc develojiment weie submitted to the 
]H*ople, and weie deteated in the election of 1922. 
The Legislatiiie of 1923 ])assed a measure jirohib- 
iting expenditures in excess of appiopriations. 
It also made provision for a constitutional con- 
vention, passed a uniform flag act, and enacted a 
measure to facilitate tlie eo(>pcrative marketing 
of agnenltnral products. Depaitinents of Fin- 
ance and of Agriculture were created in 1925 and 
regulations were made for an executive budget. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, University or. A coed- 
ucational State institution of higher learning at 
Vermillion, S 1), founded in 1882. During the 
peiiod of 1914-28, student enrollment increased 
from 421 to 1227, the faculty from 50 to 135, and 
the library from 20,600 to 66,000 volumes. Dur- 
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ing the same period, the women’s building, engi- 
neering shops and observatory, the chemistry 
building, the stadium, and administrative build- 
ing were completed. Departments in journalism 
and commerce were opened in 1015 Productive 
funds amounted to approximately $500,000 in 
1928 and the annual income to $75,300.02. Robert 
L. Slagle, Ph.D., LLD., president, died in 1929. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE. A 
coeducational State institution at Rrookings, 
S. D , founded in 1882. The enrollment in the 
autumn of 1928 was 1214; the faculty numlieied 
158 Productive funds of the college for 1928 
amounted to $749,208 31. The Coolidge Sylvan 
Theatre and the Lincoln Memorial Library were 
dedicated in Scyitemher, 1927, by President "Calvin 
Coolidge In 1928 the libiary contained 35,000 
bound volumes and 12 000 pamphlets, President, 
Chillies W. I*ugslev, 1) Agr. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, University 
OF An institution of higher learning lor men 
and women at Los Angeles, Calif., founded in 
1879 The student eiiiollment increased fioni 
2049 in 191.3-14 to 15,084 in 1927-28, including 
summer-session enrollment and extension classes, 
the eniollmeiit in the summer session of 1928 be- 
ing 4948 The teaching staff inci eased cories- 
poridiiigly from 207 to 500 membeis, the produc- 
tive funds from $412,518 to $1,200,000, and total 
yearly income from $100,7(50 to $1,408,777. 33ie 
school of coinmeice and business administiation 
was organized 111 1920, and in the fiist thiee yoais 
of its existence inci eased inoie tlian 200 pei cent 
in cnTollment; an extension division wuis organ- 
ized in 1922, and in the following >ear, the 
school of social welfaie under the dir<*ction of 
Dr. Kmory S. Rdgaidus Metrojiolitan (/ollege 
was OTgani/ed in 1924, giving ediicatioiial oppoi- 
tunities to 2080 ])eople. One building of the 
science unit, for the college of phaiinacy and 
department of chemistry, was elected lu 1924, 
and construction begun on a residence hall for 
women, which was com])leted in the following 
year, when a law building, and a school of aichi- 
tectnre building w'eie also under construction; a 
student-union building was elected on the 
campus during 1920-27 and Bridge Hall and a 
new addition to the science building in 1927-28. 
President, Kufiis B. von Kleinsmid, LLD, 8c.D., 
J.D 

SOUTH POLE. See Polar Research. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA PROTECTOR- 
ATE. Formerly Oeniiaii Southwest Africa, but 
siuce 1920 a mandate teriitory of the British 
Empire administered by the Union of South 
Africa. It has an area of 311,820 square miles, 
and an estimated native pojmlation of 231,790 
The European jiopulation, according to the 1920 
census, was 24,115. The capital, Windhoek, had 
4002 Europeans and 10,489 natives Diamond 
mining, exploited by Biitish cajutal, continues 
the most impoitant activity and wuis the hugest 
factor in the piotectoi ate’s foreign trade In 
1927, 723,877 earats of diamonds, valued at 
£1 ,020,862, were produced. Other exjiorts are live 
stock, copper 01 e, vanadium, lead, and tin. In 
1913, ex])oits weie valued at £3,440,220; in 1919, 
£1,079,534; in 1920, £5,401,385 (of which £4.205,- 
294 was diamonds) ; in 1927, f3,475,.5Gl. Lead- 
ing imports in 1027 were foodstuffs, appaiel, 
cotton goods, mineral oils, etc. Under the Oei- 
mans, in 1913, impoits were valued at £2,171,- 
2.30, in 1919 they were valued at £1,135,110; in 
1920, £2,180,183; in 1927, £2,490,810. lu 1928 
there were 1301 miles of railway of 3-foot 6-inch 


gauge and 409 miles of 2-foot gauge. The most 
important port, Walvis Bay, was opened up when 
the British built a 22-mile line from Walvis Bay 
to Swakopmund, the western terminus of the ter- 
ritory’s most important railway. The Union of 
South Africa was linked to the protectorate 
when a line was built for military purposes from 
Prieska to Kalkfontein. 

In October, 1915, after the military forces had 
occupied the country, a civil administration was 
established, though martial law was maintained 
until 1921. Germany, in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1 enounced her sovereignty, with the re- 
sult that Southwest Africa was assigned to the 
Union of South Africa as a mandate territoiy in 
May, 1919 The mandate was approved by the 
Teague of Nations Ckmneil on Dec. 17, 1920. The 
governor gmieral delegated Ins powers tc) a local 
adniiiiistiator who was to be assisted by a nom- 
inated eonneil of nine made up of four Germans, 
four South Afi leans, and one official. For the 
fiscal year 1927-28, revenues amounted to £091,- 
190 (in 1917-18 they were £050,000). The prin- 
cipal sou ice of revenue was the tax on diamonds, 
while £100,000 is paid annually as revenue from 
customs by the Union Customs Department. 
The expenditure in 1927-28 was £903,935, includ- 
ing £209,007 loan expenditure. The laws of tho 
Union are gradually being introduced into tho 
coiintrv. See German Southwest Africa. 
SOVIET RUSSIA. See Russia. 

SOVIETS, All-Russian Congress op. See 
Communism. Also Russi\, under History. 

SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, Union 
oi. See Russia. 

SOWERBY, Leo (1895- ). An Ameri- 

can coinjioser, bom at Giand Rapids, Mieh He 
received his entire musical education in Chicago, 
studying with C. F. Lamport, R. Grainger (pi- 
ano), E Delaniaiter (organ) and A. 0. Anderson 
(composition). In 1918-21 he taught theory at 
the Anieriean Coiisei vatory there, and was also 
organist at the South Congiegational Church and 
ciitic for the Inter-Ocean In 1921 he was 
awarded a special fellowship by the American 
Academy in Rome, where he spent the follow- 
ing two yeais. He a])peared as soloist in his 
own w’oiks. As a composer, he is a decided futur- 
ist, although he himself claims affinity with tho 
neo-cla&sicists ( Franck-d’Indy ) . His works com- 
piisc* a symphony; a symphonic sketch. The 
1^01 tow of Mydathi an overture. Comes Autumn 
Time', Suite in the Old Style, Rhapsody on Brit- 
ish Folk-Tuncs; The Ballad of King EstmcrCy for 
two piaiioh and oichestia; an orchestral suite, 
From the Northland; a violin concerto, a ’cello 
coneeito, and a piano concei to; a quintet for w’lnd 
instillments; besides ]nano pieces and choruses. 

SPACE, SPACE-LATTICE. See Physics. 

SPA CONFERENCE. See Peace Confer- 
ENCF. and Tih:aties; Reparations. 

SPAETH, J(oiin) Duncan (Ernst) (1868- 
). An American philologist. He was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at Leipzig, then in Italy 
and France. He was piofessor of English at 
several colleges and, aftei 1911, was professor at 
Princeton. He is author of Christian Theology 
in Browning's Poetry (1916) and Old English 
Poetry (1921) ; and editor, with Henry S. Pan- 
coast, of Early English Poetry (1921). During 
the World War, he w^as educational director of 
tw’^o army camps and edited Camp Reader for 
American Soldiers, ado])ted by the War Depart- 
ment for tlie American Expeditionary Forces. 
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SPAIN. A constitutional monarchy of south- 
western Europe. Continental Spain has an area 
of 190,050 square miles; Greater Spain (includ- 
ing the Balearic and Canary Islands and the 
Spanish possessions in the north and on west 
coast of Africa) has 194,800 square miles. Popu- 
lation in 1910 was 19,950,817; in 1020, 21,347,- 
335; in 1927 (estimated), 22,444,150; average 
annual increase, 0.65 per cent The density of 
population in 1920 was 109.5 per square mile; 
maximum density 111 Province of Biscay, 490.1 per 
square mile, minimum density in Province of 
Soria, 38 per square mile. In 1927 it was esti- 
mated at 1 1 5.2 per square mile. Principal cities 
with population in 1927 were* Madrid, 808,366; 
Baicelona, 700,348; Valencia, 207,346, Seville, 
215,107; Malaga, 1.58,733; Saragossa, 153,681; 
Murcia, 152,945. The movement of population in 
1920 was* births, 657,229; deaths, 421,702; mai- 
riages, 159,848. Emigration, after the Woild 
War, took on large jiroportions once nioie, 101,- 
980 Spaniards quitting the country in 1919; 
185,918 in 1920; 92, .504 in 1921; 93,591 111 1922, 
and 70,883 in 1927, as cumpaied with 129,576 m 
1914. Their destinatiuiis weie foi the most part 
the Argentine, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, and Mex- 
ico. It should he noted, howevei, that these emi- 
grations weie largely seasonal, cohering the pe- 
riod of the harvest only, and that most of the 
ornigraiits returned immediately after. In 1920, 
45.40 })cr cent of the ixipulation was illiterate. 
Education m the piimary grades lias made slow 
progress, though institutions for lugliei educa- 
tion are fairly well attended On dan, 1, 1920, 
theie weie 28,870 pi unary schools in Spam In 
1929, 00 Bccoiidaiy hchools had 74,273 pupils, and 
the 11 uiijvoisitios 111 tJic countiy with the uiii- 
veihity section of Canaiy Islands, 31,502 stu- 
dents. In 1927 the total expenditure on educa- 
tion and the fine aits was 100,141,510 pesetas, as 
compaied with 02,584,378 in 1914 

Industry. Agricultuie is the mainstay of 
the countiy. Areas under cereal crops lia\e in- 
creased little wheat, 9,070,879 acies in 1014 and 
10,500,985 in 1928, rye, 1,880,200 in 1914 and 
1,839,770 ill 1928, baih , 3,402,553 and 4,447,657. 
The acreage under a .les lemaiiied about the 
same (3,452,070 in 1927), though production 111 
gallons was 748,351,573 in 1927 to 432,017,000 
in 1913 Smiilaily, the pioduetioii of olive 
oil was 205,422 tons in 1913 and 230,112 metric 
tons in 1923. Other important products aic nee, 
beans, peas, lentils, taies, vetches, flax, lieiiii), 
pulse, esparto, oranges, hazelnuts, onions, al- 
monds. 

The sugar industry received some attention, 
there being 20 cane-sugar factoiies and 48 beet- 
sugar factories in 1929. In 1913, 13,231 metric 
tons of cane sugar were produced, as compared 
with 8704 tons 111 1920. Pioductioii of beet 
sugar was 95,980 Ions in 1927. Pastoral activi- 
ties are once more on the increase, slioep increas- 
ing in number from 14,500,000 111 1913 to 20,007,- 
000 in 1925; goats, 3,394,000 to 4,749,000; horses, 

540.000 to 097,078, mules and asses, 1,824,000 to 
2,363,737, cattle, 2,878,000 to 3,794,000; hogs, 

2.750.000 to 5,267,000. {Some 505 factoiies pre- 
pare sardines and preserved fish for the home and 
export markets. During the World War, interest 
111 mining was stimulated, but except for coal, 
soon flagged. All the principal minerals in 1926 
showed smaller yields than those of 1912. Iron 
dropped from 9,139,000 tons to 3,195,019 tons in 
1926. Total values of mineral products at the 
mine mouths were, for typical years. 1910, 453,- 


000,000 pesetas; 1917, 1,323,000,000; 1927, 416,- 
902,801. The War had a heightening influence 
on the manufactures of the country, which, be- 
cause of the dearth of capital and Spain’s inex- 
perience, was also only temporal y. There were 
2,614,500 spindles in the cotton establishments in 
1910 and only 2,000,000 m 1923; 274,800 spindles 
in the wool factories in 1923, as compared with 

602,000 in 1910. Cork and paper production 
have increased slightly. 

Trade. The years 1913 and 1914 saw an 
excess of imports over expoits, but with the be- 
ginning of the war period and the heavy demands 
made on Spain for her products, the balance 
turned favorable and continued so through 1919. 
From thence on, imports once more exceeded ex- 
ports. The figuios for typical years in thou- 
sands of dollars at the prevailing rates of ex- 
change are (excluding tieasuie) 

1933 191H 1921 1927 

Imports 252,067 3 09,773 3H2.449 502,625 

Exports 204,123 170,626 211,488 378,442 

In July, 1929, a continued uiifavoi able balance of 
trade caused the Goveriiniciit to grant a state 
subsidy to grain pioducers and to ainiuunce the 
adoption of pioposed enactment of decrees pro- 
tecting and stimulating Spanish industiies and 
exports. A general tariff revision, by winch the 
importation of ceitain foieign merchandise 
would ho lestricied, was to be effected Oct. 1, 
1929. Leading exports aie, of couise, alimen- 
tary substances, including giain, sugar, and wine, 
metals and their manufacluics, wool, timber, and 
cotton luiports are machinery, diugs, metals, 
foodstuffs, etc. In 1927 e\poits to the United 
States were valued at 211,968,000 pesetas and 
Imports fiom the United States at 512,540,000 
pesetas In 1914, 18,915 vessels of 22,229,159 
tons entered and 16,482 of 10,205,205 tons cleaied 
Spanish ports. In 1918 the figuies WTie en- 
tered, 12,475 of 0,745,084 tons, cleared, 13,930 of 
7,204,843 tons In 1920 cnteied, 18,820 of 24,- 
804,418 tons; cleaied, 10,317 of 21,342,118 tons. 
The Spanish merchant maiiiie consisted of 628 
steanieis of 844,322 tons and 230 sailing vessels 
of 32,000 tons in 1914, in 1927 there were 1703 
steanieis of 1,232,805 tons and 529 sailing vessels 
of 83,585 tons There was thcieforc a substan- 
tial increase in spite of the war losses by sub- 
niariiie and mine. 

Railways. In 1913 total length of railways 
open was 9310 miles; in 1927, 10,010 miles The 
railway seiviee was seveiely taxed during the 
Woild War because of the iiieieascd tiaffic caused 
by tlip cessation of the coasting trade. The con- 
tinued depieciation of equipment, the higher 
wages, and only the slight late increase of 15 jier 
cent allowed, j)Ut the railioads in a sorry con- 
dition It was incumbent on the Government to 
increase annually the slate subsidies, so that 
6,950,343 pesetas had to be paid over during 1925. 
In 1929 the railways weie jireparing to electiify 
1372 miles of road, including the widening of 
some narrow-gauge line and the construction of 
two hydroelectric plants. In 1919 the first 
Spanish subway, that of the Madrid tubes cover- 
ing a length of 3 miles, was opened. 

Finance and Economic Conditions. The 
revenue in 1914 was 1,343,000,000 pesetas and 
the expenditure, 1,430,000,000. By 1925-26 the 
revenue had mounted to 3,335,7 90, 00() pesetas 
(exclusive of loans) and the expenditure, to 
3,525,081,000. Estimates for 1929 were: expendi- 
ture; 3,370,104,000 pesetas, and revenue, 3,399,- 
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770,000. The total funded public debt on Mar. 
31, 1929, was 19,272,742,000 pesetas, of which 
5.261,406,000 pesetas was internal. In 1914 there 
were 1,985,847,000 paper notes in circulation; by 
December, 1927, these had increased to 4,202,- 
000,000. However, the metallic reserves of the 
Bank of Spain were 2,604,000,000 pesetas. The 
period of the War saw a quickening of interest 
in internal affairs and an increased prosperity. 
Many joint-stock companies, particularly auring 
1916-17, were formed for industrial enterprises 
and the Government aided by the creation of a 
commission for the promotion of industry. Also, 
the external loan placed abroad was taken up by 
Spaniards, so that the great majority of the 
bonds were held at home. The application to the 
domestic coal helds saw a doubling of pre-war 
production in anthracite and lignite, and though 
the coal was of an inferior quality, it served very 
well for the use of the electrified railways which 
were being extended. The demands for raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs from belligerents caused 
home stringencies and necessitated strict govern- 
mental regulation. From 1914 on, the Govern- 
ment applied itself to the regulation of cereal ex- 
ports, the control of domestic prices, the removal 
of import duties from foodstuffs, the stimulation 
of agriculture by bounties, etc. In 1917 a gen- 
eral agricultural law was passed for the en- 
couragement of the industry through the cre- 
ation of a central agricultural loan bank. In 
1918, after the failure of local boards of supply 
to control the traffic in piovisions adequately, 
full powers were given to a commissary general 
The rise of x>i*ices, the growing intransigency of 
labor, jiroliteering, etc , all contributed to a gen- 
eral industiial unrest that took on a revolution- 
ary character and prepaied the way for the coup 
d'etat of Geneial Pnmo de Bivera. 

History. The outbreak of the World War 
divided Spanish opinion into two groups the pro- 
French Spaniards, who were largely liberal in 
their tendencies, as well as anti-monarchial and 
anti -clerical ; and the conservatives, who, because 
of French expansion in Morocco and the separa- 
tion of Church and State in France, were pro- 
German in their sympathies. This cleavage and 
the fact that Spain could hardly gain anything 
from war led to the decision to remain neutral. 
The Cortes, meeting in October, 1914, endorsed 
the general policy, with the result that the coun- 
try settled down, first to a state of uncertainty 
because of the fear of suspended food imports, 
and then to one of complacency as orders for ma- 
terials began to pour in from France. A steady 
stream of metals, clothing, and pack-animals, 
crossing the frontier during the whole period 
1914-18, brought in return, increased prosperity 
to certain classes. Shipbuilding flourished as 
well as trading with Allied ports. Naturally, 
many vessels were lost by torpedoing and mines. 
In 1916 the Dato ministry, in pow'er since 1913, 
was succeeded by a cabinet made up of the liberal 
elements headed by Count Romanones. The new 
(Jovernment was generally characterized by a 
pro-Allied attitude, although it took no active 
steps to lead Germany to a war declaration. On 
Apr. 20, 1917, Count Romanones resigned, to be 
followed by Garcia Prieto, leader of another wing 
of the Liberals, who was more nearly neutral in 
his tone. The Liberal stay in power was, how- 
ever, very brief. The demands for a more ag- 
gressive policy toward Germany, because of the 
intensification of its submarine campaign, and 
the unsuccessful attempt of the Spanish govern- 


ment to cause the dissolution of the military 
juntas which had rapidly spread among the in- 
fantry officers, hastened the crisis. 

In June, 1917, Dato (Conservative) was once 
more called to head a cabinet, and he immediately 
acceded to the revolutionary demands of the mil- 
itary cliques. Their agitation, fed by the ineffi- 
ciency of the bureaucracy, was to culminate in 
the events of 1923. Three movements were to 
march side by side in the subsequent years: the 
increasing distemper of the laboi ing classes, man- 
ifesting itself in industrial struggles of growing 
bitterness; the larger part m affairs that the 
military juntas assumed; and the legionalist 
movement, centring in Catalonia, whose puryioso 
was a greater measure of local autonomy. From 
all this agitation, it was to be expected that the 
parties of the Left should adopt an uncompro- 
mising attitude. An extensive programme was 
announced, including greater decentralization, 
popular election of senators, elimination of the 
right of the Government to suajiend the constitu- 
tional guarantees and to pioiogue Parliament at 
will, annual meetings of Parliament, etc. 

Labor troubles were frequent throughout 1917, 
and the demands of the Catalans took on moie 
insistency. Most of the Catalan memljers of the 
Cortes met in an assembly at Barcelona on July 
19, 1917, to press for refoims. The general strike 
that followed (July-August) and the forced res- 
ignation of the War Minister as a result of the 
intrigues of the military committee hastened the 
fall of the Government. Prieto again formed a 
cabinet of Maurists (extieme Consei vatn es) , 
Liberals, and Catalanists, A general election 
took place early in 1918, the Government fell at 
the fir st meeting of the Cortes on Mai ch 1 8. The 
highhanded conduct of the War Dejiartmeiit 
under La Cierva had precipitated the crisis. 
Only through the personal inlluence of the King 
could a new cabinet be formed. This was made 
up of the strongest men in public aflairs, includ- 
ing Mauro, Dato, and Romanones, but it, too, fell 
(November 6). It was followed by a short-lived 
Piieto ministiy which in tuiu was succeeded by 
a Romanones goveinment on December 3. 

The end of the War and the popularity of the 
democratic doctnnes which leverberated aiound 
the world were reechoed in Spain. The Ministry 
of Public Works announced an extensive pro- 
gramme of economic icconstruction. In Decem- 
ber, 1918, a Catalan jiarliamentary delegation 
issued a manifesto demanding home rule. A gen- 
eral strike broke out in Barcelona early in 191 {), 
hastened by syndicalist jiropaganda. The at- 
tempt to mobilize the strikers on the one hand, 
and the desire to propitiate them, on the other, 
by the appointment of liberal civil authorities 
at Barcelona, brought the civil and military of- 
ficials into conflict. The Government therefore 
resigned and a cabinet formed by Maura (Apr. 
16, 1919) effected a dissolution of the Cortes and 
a new general election; but Maura was com- 
pelled to retire soon after, and the following min- 
istries could maintain only a brief tenure. The 
machinations of the juntas and the continued in- 
dustrial conflicts made any permanent civil gov- 
ernment an impossibility. 

In November, 1919, the Spanish Employers* As- 
sociation threatened a nation-wide lockout if the 
Government did not treat both the employers and 
the workmen more fairly. By January, 1920, a 
reign of terrorism prevailed. In Ajrril, 1920, 
Dato once more headed a ministry. His attempt 
to conciliate the extreme conservatives of hia 
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party, i.e., Maura and La Cierva, and the Liber- 
als, by a programme of social reform including 
arbitration, insurance, and land measures, was 
iinavailing, for as a result of the December elec- 
tions, he was left without a majority in the 
Cortes. His endeavors to leconcile all Conserva- 
tive elements were occupying him when he was 
assassinated on Mar. 8, 1021. 

From 1921 on, the conduct of the war in Mo- 
rocco became the leading question in Spam. The 
increasing taxation, the intolerable censorship, 
and the rumors of Moroccan disasters served to 
antagonize further all classes of opinion against 
the ruling political leaders The Maura minis- 
try, embarrassed by the juntas in its handling 
of the Moroccan Wai, attempted to force their 
dissolution and was compelled to resign when the 
King refused to sign the decree (Jan. 11, 1922). 
Maura was called back, to last only another two 
months, and was followed by a Lilieral coalition 
under Guerra. The latter immediately became 
popular by restoiing the constitutional guaran- 
tees, suspended three years earlier, and by moving 
against the militaiy juntas. On Nov. 14, 1922, 
a decree was promulgated, ordering their aboli- 
tion. A prolonged discussion over the responsi- 
bility for the disasters of 1921 in Moiocco, an at- 
temjit to impeach the Allende-Snlazar ministry 
under which they had taken place, and demands 
for such lefoim of the constitution as would end 
the su8[)ension of the guarantees, caused the over- 
throw of the niinistiy After great difficulty, a 
new Liberal government was formed under Prieto 
on December 7. In Deceinber, a sensation was 
caused when the foinier High Commissioner of 
Morocco, General Bercnguci, assumed full lespon- 
sibility and demanded a tiial in order that the 
whole matter might be aired. Ills charges of 
inefficient equipment and a general lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the adniinistiation stirred 
a country whi<*h had already been aroused ovei 
the gieat loss of life and the expenditure of 
500,000,000 pesetas. By the middle of 1923, par- 
liamentary comniissions investigating the conduct 
of the camjiaign w’ere piepaied to bring chaiges 
against the ministry and the high officeis in com- 
mand, as concessions to public opinion. 

A pailiamcntary commission, the Committee of 
Twenty-One, under the chairmanship of General 
Picasso, w'as appointed to investigate the conduct 
of the administration In the summer of 1922, 
this committee rendered the Picasso Report to 
the Council of Ministeis, recommending death 
jieiialties tor several geiieials and ministers, and 
suggesting a number of governmental lefoims. 
The Kejiort was suppressed and fear of a coup 
d^etat led the Goveinmeiit to prologue the Cortes. 

Fiorn Mar. 22, 1918, to Sept 13, 1923, 12 cabi- 
nets rose and fell. In the year ending Septem- 
her, 1923, strikes, riots, and reprisals in the 
Province of Barcelona alone resulted in the death 
of 337 workmen and employers. Catalan agita- 
tion inci eased with every passing year. On top 
of all this came the example of Mussolini’s suc- 
cessful distatorship in Italy. The time for a 
military coup was therefore at hand as the year 
1923 drew to a close. On September 13, Captain 
General Ferdinando Primo de Rivera, Military 
Governor of Baicelona, seized tlie civil adminis- 
tration of the city, and then proceeded to oust 
the entire ministry, it was evident at once that 
the revolution was not directed against the throne 
but against the prevailing political methods 

It eventually ajipeared that the coup was car- 
ried out in conjunction with the Crown. When 


the King arrived in Madrid shortly after the 
coup, he requested General Rivera to put himself 
at the head of a military directorate and form a 
government. Parliament was dissolved by de- 
cree on September 16; the ministerial depart- 
ments were placed under the permanent under- 
secretaries; trial by jury was suspended, and a 
strict censorship imposed. The military direc- 
torate headed by General Rivera and made up 
of Generals Adolfo Esfiasno, Luis Navarro, Luis 
Hermoso, Dalmacio Rodriguez, Antonio Mayenda, 
Gomez Jordana, Ruiz Portal, and Mario Muslera, 
with Admiral Marquis Mavez, exercised the real 
functions of government. First measures were 
characteristically severe. All local officials were 
dismissed and new elections ordered. Decrees 
were pi omulgated abolishing the salaries of life 
senators, amending judicial procedure, and estab- 
lishing a commission for the review of railway 
administrative methods. The suppoit of the mid- 
dle classes was demanded under a veiled threat 
of compulsion. The result was the oversubscrip- 
tion on November 6 of 350,000,000 pesetas of 
treasury bonds. That the dietalorship did not 
contemplate a brief stay in power w^as indicated 
when Count Romaiiones and Don Alvarez, speak- 
ers, respectively, of the Senate and the late Cham- 
ber of Deputies, were removed from their posts 
for petitioning the King to convoke the new Cortes 
The lot of the dictatorship was not an easy one 
Hostility was evoked by the dissolution of the 
provincial legislatines, the exile of the popular 
Professor Unamuno to the Canaiy Islands, and 
the failure of the diieetorate to cope with the re- 
peated Moroccan disnsteis, for Rivera was no 
more successful than had been Ins predecessors 
in fighting the RifT tribesmen 

Kaily 111 1925, the novelist Blaseo de IbSQez 
assailed the dictatorship thiough an attack on 
the King. Tbnftez strewed his pamphlets over a 
number of towns from airplanes. It was the 
censorship, in particular, which made him and 
many other intellectuals impatient with the sys- 
tem By way of removing some of the people’s 
grievances, the Government, on May 17, 1925, 
abolished the martial law which had been in foiee 
since Sept. 15, 1923, On Aug. 20, 1925, a royal 
decree provided for an annual subsidy of 10,000,- 
000 pesetas for shipping, and of 8,000,000 in ad- 
dition for shipbinldiiig Finally, on December 
3, the mililaiy dneetory was superseded by a 
civil governinent, still under Rivera’s presidency, 
but composed of a number of civilians, as well as 
geiieials. All its members belonged to the new 
political party which Rivera had formed, the 
Union Patri6tica. Despite all this, however, 
there was a serious revolt in the artillery cor])S 
in 1926, because of the Government’s policy of 
promoting men by favoritism rather than by 
senioiity. 

Ill June, 1926, there was also another of the 
many attempts to assassinate Rivera. The lat- 
ter now proceeded to exercise his control over 
the press to such an extent that it reported 
Spanish victories in Morocco at the very time 
Abd-el-Krim was winning his greatest bat- 
tles. As a further bait to Nationalists, Rivera, 
on Sept. 11, 1926, gave the required notice that 
Spain would withdraw from the League of Na- 
tions in two years, because her demand for a 
permanent seat in the Council was refused. Per- 
haps because of these shams, and also because of 
a policy of intimidation adopted by the Govern- 
ment (martial law was reestablished Sept. 5, 
1926), a plebiscite of Sept. 11, 12, and 13, 1926, 
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upheld the dictatorship hy a majority of several 
millions, the total votes cast in its favor being re- 
ported as 6,089,043. Riveia’s popularity in- 
creased still further when, on July 12, 1927, 
Spanish Morocco was again ‘Opacified,** with the 
invaluable aid of the French Spain had spent 
$800,000,000 in Morocco in 18 years, and for a 
decade the average annual loss of lives had been 
13,000 soldiers. 

Martial law was again done away with, on 
Jan. 1, 1927, and on September 12, a National 
Advisory Assembly was convoked to sit in place 
of the Parliament that had been dissolved on 
Sept. 16, 1923, This Advisory Assembly met 
for the first time on Oct. 10, 1927. The make-up 
of the Advisory Assembly, as modified by a royal 
deciee of Dec. 5, 1928, was 400 members, nomi- 
nated directly or indirectly by the Government, 
and holding office for three years. The general 
electorate, every man and woman of 23 or over, 
could only vote m some local elections and in 
special plebiscites. Moreover, as its name indi- 
cated, the Advisory Assembly had no real legis- 
lative powers, its sole functions being consulta- 
tive In 1928 the Assembly was directed to 
draft a new constitution to supersede the one of 
1876 which was still 111 force — ^at least theoreti- 
cally. On July 5, 1929, debates on a tentative 
draft, embodying the idea of a corpoiate state, 
weie begun 

With the close of 1928, it seemed as though the 
Dictator might be in iuidis])uted control Even 
the Uni6n General dc Trabaj adores (National 
Labor (^onfedeiation ) supported him, since sev- 
eral labor leaders had been given jiiiblic seivice 
positions, but on Jan 29, 1929, another revolt 
broke out in the artillery corjis, in Ciudad Real, 
over the questions of unfair advancement and the 
restoiation of the constitutional monarchy. As 
a result, the coi ps was dissolved and the leader 
of the revolt, c\-Miniater Sanchez Guerra, im- 
prisoned on a war ship The artillery schools 
weie closed, too, but the parents of children whose 
careers were thus ended weie subsidized by the 
Government. Before long, however, the corps 
was oideied reestablished, and most of the schools 
reopened 

(ill Mai eh 9, a geiieial strike of university stu- 
dents broke out lu'caiise of the alleged favored 
treatment accoided some of the students of the 
closed artillery school at Segovia, to the disad- 
vantage of tin* engineering students at Madrid 
The (ioveinment proceeded to close five univer- 
sities and dismissed many of the piofessors Al- 
though most of the schools were again o]>ened 111 
short Older, a deciee of Maich 16 closed 
the Univeisity of Madrid until Oct 30, 19,30, 
because of a street fight between students and 
police. Soon the same decree was applied to the 
universities at Valladolid and Salamanca because 
the students theie had gone on sympathy strikes 
for their Madrid colleagues On May 29, 1929, 
however, all universities were reopened. 

Despite this pievalencc of uisordeis and re- 
volts, Rivera announced his determination to 
continue in control. On Mar 0, 1929, he had 
declared, however, that if he were living in 
March, 1931, he would then be ready to abandon 
his functions. By that time, he felt the country 
would be in a ‘‘proper state for the best citizens 
to maintain the upper hand over the politicians ” 
Zn April, 1929, nearly every important bank, 
business firm, and industry was reported to have 
signed a statement pledging adherence to the 
Dictator's regime. 


Catalan Question. The Catalan question, 
which had agitated Spain to a greater or lesser 
degree for 50 years, came to a head, as indicated 
above, in the years 1917-19 It embraced two 
aspects: a weak separatist movement for inde- 
pendence, and a stronger and more popular move- 
ment for regionalism or home rule. At first, 
purely sentimental and literary, the movement 
for home rule had taken on a political and eco- 
nomic character The Catalan language was re- 
vived, and the particularistic tone of the agita- 
tion became more pronounced An assembly met 
in Barcelona in 1917 in defiance of the Govern- 
ment and voted resolutions asking for drastic 
reforms in the constitution In spite of the 
arrest of the members attending, the agitation 
eontinned. In 1918 a parliamentary delegation of 
Catalans presented to the government a full state- 
ment of demands. This included delimitation of 
Catalan territory, to take in the existing four 
Catalan provinces, definition of the lespective 
limits of the poweis of the central government 
and those of the Catalan and the calling of a 
Catalan constituent assembly, political, economic, 
and financial autonomy thiough the organi- 
zation of a Catalan government with two cham- 
bers, regional contiol of taxes on mines, forests, 
railways, and water courses; a court of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes between the 
central and regional authorities. An attempt 
was made to place this manifesto before President 
Wilson and the Peace Conference, hut the nation- 
wide hostility which it aroused, together with 
the till eats of the military to apply force and 
of the mulclle class to declare an economic boy- 
cott, softened the ardor of the intransigents. In- 
cidentally, a large mass of the siippoiters of 
the movement fell aw^ay when the workers lost 
interest and became absorbed in the trade-union 
movement Yet the undercurrent continued to 
be felt from time to time. From 1921 to 1924, 
it appealed fiom the disorders and projiagaiida 
prevalent that the movement had lost none of 
its vitality. Even the decree of Sept. 18, 1923, 
which inveighed against regionalism had no real 
eflect 

Naturally, the flamboyant nationalism which 
the dictatoishij) represented did not look kindly 
upon the movement. The Catalans, moreover, 
were openly hostile to the directorate, going so 
fai, in Apiil, 1924, as to appeal to the League of 
Nations loi iiitei vcntion. In 1925 there were 
two attempts to assassinate Rivera and one to 
blow up a royal tiain near Barcelona. All three 
of these attempts W’cre traced to Catalan influ- 
ences. Then, on Nov. 2, 1926, by arresting sev- 
eral Catalan leaders, the French police frustrated 
a Separatist plot to set up an independent Cata- 
lonia by an invasion fioni across the French 
border * Rivera managed to secure the support of 
the nianufaeturing interests of the C'atalan prov- 
inces foi a while when he suppressed the Catalan 
labor movement and pronounced himself in favor 
of a high tanir, but by 1928 and 1929, this 
gioup, too, was dissatisfied with the Dictator’s 
attacks upon Catalan cultural sentiments and 
with his failure to grant them any further con- 
cessions. (')n Sept. 13, 1928, a plot to overthrow 
the Dictator was uncovered in Barcelona. Ef- 
fective repressive meihods prevented much vocal 
propaganda, but in 1929 both separatism and 
regionalism weie stronger than ever. 

Foreign Affairs. Domestic concerns during 
1914-18 distracted attention from foreign af- 
faiis. The result was that the tone of the nego- 
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tiations carried on with Germany over subma- 
rine sinkings never became obstreperous. In 
1018 an agreement was reached with Germany for 
a ton-for-ton indemnity to cover all losses. In 
1010 Count Romanones attended the Peace Con- 
ference and succeeded in obtaining for Spain a 
place in the Council of the League of Nations. 
All talk of a Franco-Spanish alliance, which was 
current rumor in 1919--20 and was quickened by 
Count Romanones’s presence at the Peace Confer- 
ence and the King’s visit to Pans in 1910, came 
to naught because of the Spanish pietensions in 
Tangieis. Spain’s desire to assume an important 
place in foreign affairs and in the Mediterranean 
in particular was not to be frustrated, for with 
the assumption of the reins of government by 
the Directorate, pourparlers were at once com- 
menced with Italy In November, 1023, the King 
and Queen, accompanied by General Rivera, 
were entertained by Italian royalty. A com- 
mercial treaty was at once effected, and it ap- 
peared certain that Mussolini and Rivera meant 
to hasten a rappr(K*hement of the two Powers for 
the maintenance of an equilibrium in the Mediter- 
ranean 

Meanwhile, negotiations were under way for 
commercial treaties with France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Portugal, and the United States 
Considerable hard feeling was engendered by the 
fact that France in 1020 increased all tariffs con- 
sideiably. The matter was debated in 1921-22 
and seemed on the way to solution in 1023, when 
the Goveinment was authorized to negotiate a 
treaty, but the coup d'etat ended all discussions 
for the time. The same was true of the German 
and United vStates treaties which lapsed in 1022 
and 1023, respectivel.v The Dictatoi’s economic 
nationalism made it difficult for him to come to 
satisfactory teiins with a number of the Powers 
High tarifis and retaliatory measiiies embitteied 
iclations In one case, when ( Germany made the 
importation of Spanish grapes prohibitive, sev- 
eral Spanish provinces suffered severely; but 
by 1027 agreements had been leached with nearly 
all countries. Then, on May 1, 1027, the Anieii- 
can Chambei of Comnieice in Spain protested 
that leceiit modifications of the Spanish commer- 
cial treaties with (iieat Britain and Fiance vir- 
tually leinoved the United States from the class 
of most-favored nations It was not long, how- 
ever, before a compromise agreement was at- 
tained. 

On July 13, 1926, a Franco-Spanish agreement 
over Morocco was signed, and exactly seven days 
later, the Spanish Cabinet ratified an agreement 
permitting the United States to seaich Spanish 
vessels for contraband liquor within one hour’s 
steaming distance of the American coast Aug. 
7, 1026, saw the signing of an Italo-Spanish 
Treaty of Friendship and Conciliation in which 
each party undertook to remain neutral in case 
the other w'ere attacked by a third party. This 
was generally taken to mean that Si>ain and 
Italy were adopting a common policy in the Medi- 
terranean, to the possible disadvantage of France. 
Among the arbitration treaties signed by Spain 
were one with Chile on May, 1927 ; one with 
Belgium on July 17, 1027; and one with Sweden 
on Apr. 27, 1928. On Mar. 22, 1028, Spain 
announced her desire to remain in the League of 
Nations. On July 10, 1929, a treaty of arbi- 
tration of commercial disputes was signed with 
France. In 1029 King Alfonso opened two Span- 
ish world expositions, one at Barcelona, and one 
at Seville. 


For Spain’s part in the Tangier discussions, 
see Tangieu Controversy. See also Morocco; 
Italy; Navies of the World. 

SPANISH UTEBATTJIIE. Spanish litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century had a veritable 
renaissance in the drama, the novel, and in lyric 
poetry, three fields in which Spain had been su- 
preme in the heyday of her Golden Age. To 
these, she added an excellent school of criticism. 
In all four of these forms of literary activity, 
Spain has continued to shine tlius far in the 
twentieth century. The “generation of 1808” was 
the name applied to the forward-looking group 
which, while preserving all that was best in their 
native inheritance, wished to profit by all that 
was best beyond the borders of their own land. 
Keen observers saw the lessons to lie learned from 
foreign experience, and patriotic hearts and 
minds ada])ted those lessons to the native needs, 
so that Spanish literature of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been lacially Spanish and typical. 

In the novel, two old favoiites went into new 
fields. Blasco Ibfiflez (died 1028) wrote a series 
of novels about the War, one of which, Los Cuatro 
Oxnctes del Apocahpsts, is lemarkablc for its 
giasp of the extent of the lacial pioldems in- 
volved; and Pio Baioja wiote a series of novels 
that tend to show the development of liberal ideas 
in Spain in the nineteenth century These have 
been compaied, rnufafts miiiandis, with the Epi- 
sodtos Nacionalcs of Peiez (iald6s 

The novel appears in several attractive fields — 
the histoiical novel, the regional novel, the real- 
i.stic novel, the lattei sometimes showing keen 
analysis of model 11 pioblems llani6n Maiia del 
Vallc-Inclau v\roto about 30 cum t os, and thiee 
historical novels dealing with the Carlist War in 
Galicia Alejaiidio Perez Lugin (died 1026) 
made a gieat furoic with his La Casa dc la Troya 
(Fastenrath Prize), which portra;vb the life of 
Santiago do Compostela Ills subsequent novels, 
Curttio dc la Cruz and La Corredotra y la Rua, 
also deal with Galicia, as do those of Francisco 
Camba, whose Rcvolucton de Laino won the Fas- 
tenrath Prize (1022). Mauricio L6pez Roberts 
won the Fastenrath Prize (1017) w’lth his El 
Verdadero llogar; his El Avc Blanca (1022) 
deals attractively with a stiaiige Basque legend. 
Guillermo Diaz-Caneja won the Fastenrath Pii/e 
(1918) with his El Bohre C7i Blanco, while his 
later novel. La I trgen Ealcta, was considered his 
most beautiful w’oik up to that time. Without 
intending to be so, he is a moralist. The Pueyo 
Prize (1022) was awarded to M I). Benavides, 
whose Larnoi taoi6n revealed a young author of 
great piomise. Ricardo Le6n was esteemed by 
many as being stylistically the author most 
iieaily entitled to be considered the successor of 
Juan Valera. In subject matter and in manner 
of treatment, he continued the traditions of 
Alarcon and Pereda. His El Amor de los Amoves 
18 a kind of reversal of Peptfa dimhicz. Among 
his latest novels are Amo7 de Caridad, Cuentos 
de A^itano y dc Bogaho, Jfmnos de Rcy, El hom- 
h7*c 7ui€vo (a real event 111 1025), and Juaja 
(1928). Beatriz Galindo (Sra. Isabel O. de 
Palencia) wrote one of the most elFective books 
of the year 1923, El Sembrador Bemhrd su 
Semilla , . . , a fascinating novel and a medi- 
cally sound study of eugenics. Concha Espina 
de la Serna, after winning the Fastenrath Prize 
for 1914 with her La Esfinge Afaragata, was forg- 
ing rapidly to the front, with La Rosa de los 
Vxentos, Ruecas de Marfil, El Metal de los 
Muertos, Despertar para Mortr, Dulce Nomhre, 
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El Caliz Rojo, Altar mayor, and Las nvhas des- 
aparectdaa (1927). In 1923 the Eoyal Spanish 
Academy awarded her the Castillo de Chirel 
Prize for her Tterras del Aquildn, and she was 
already being spoken of for the Nobel Prize. 
Azorin^s Dona In^s (1926) is meritorious; and 
Palacio Valdes’s Cdrmenea de Oranada (1928) 
immediately exhausted a first edition of 20,000 
copies. 

During the period under consideration, poetry 
gave us not only the editions of the complete 
works of such poets as Joa6 Maria Gabriel y 
Gahin, Vicente Medina, and Antonio Machado 
y Ruiz, but new woika of very real worth and 
inspiration, which dunk deep from the fountain 
of the national life Francisco Villaespcsa gave 
us Avdalucia, La Maja de Goya, and Paz J M 
Bello’s Caniigaa de Juglaria exhibits a surprising 
variety of rhymes and meters, and tlie polished 
verse and beautiful thoughts of E Cai hallo’s 
Canrxoncro de Amor met with favoi The Rata 
de Evsveno (1917) of F Perez MeiK'uule/ Ma- 
turana was deemed hotter than any of his previ- 
ous work. The Poemns (1918) of A Torre-Ruiz 
caused him to he hailed as a new poet of real in- 
spiration. Juan de Contreras, Marques de 
Lo/oya, showed himself to he a gi aceful versifier 
with a real inspiiation in Pnrmaa dc Afioranzaa 
(1916), Ronvion Efijyir'it'nalcs (1918), and Poemas 
Castellanos (1920), the last of which, trc^iting of 
Sego\ lan legimds, won the Fastenrath Prize. 
The great poetic e>ent of 1922 was the discovery 
of a real poet in the ])erson of an authentic 
shepherd of ('‘a stile, fluli/in Sanchez Prieto, wiiose 
book En el Chozo was written in the fields among 
his sheep Tlie outstanding poetic event of 1927 
vas K Marquina’s wiiting of the poem for the 
national h^nin which is to he sung to the Marcha 
Real 

The drama floiiiished as one would expect, and 
sonic of the beat uoik was done in vcise, verse 
whose chaini yields in no respect to the veise of 
earlier peiiods Francisco Villaespcsa produced 
La Jjeona de Castilla (1916), Ahmhumeya, El 
Rcy Galaor, La Maja de Goya, and Judith, the 
last a Biblical subject which has been fairly 
popular in Spanish literatuie Eduardo Mar- 
quina gave us El Gran Capitdn, La Morxsca, La 
Extraha (1921), El Paro Real (the most beau- 
tiful production of the veai 1922, and dealing 
with an exquisitely dainty legend of Bntish 
India), Una Noche dr Vrrano en Venecia (1923), 
a happy combination of profound love and sound 
thinking, set to verse that needs no musical ac- 
companiment; Don TjUis Mejia (1925, a play in 
verse, wiitten in collaboration Mutli HeriiAndez 
CatA), Fruto hendifo, and especially La ermita, la 
fnente y el no (both 1927). Antonio Key Soto, 
a churchman, ranks well as a poetic dramatist, 
as shown by his Amor que 1 enre al Amor (1917) 
and his mystic tragedy Cuento del Lar (1918). 
Next to Eduardo Marquina, the moat graceful 
dramatic poet probably is Luis FeinAndez Ar- 
davin, whose works La Dama del Armiho (1921 ), 
El Doncel Romdntico (1922), Romance dc Doha 
Blanca (1923), El desro, and La nar>e sin Hm6n 
(both 1925), were all veiy well received. In 
the non poetic drama, there is also much excellent 
work to record. Despite his great age, Benito 
Perez Gald6s (died 1920) won a triumjih with 
his tragi-comedy, Hanta Juana de Castilla 
(1918), as had the almost equally aged Catalan 
dramatist, Angel GuimerA, with his peace play, 
Jesus que Vuclve in 1917. JuliAn SAnchez Prieto 
(see above) had a riotous success with ^Al 
escampxo! (1926); and Ignacio SAnchez Mejias 


(a beginner of great promise) gave the clearest 
note of originality for the year 1928 with 
Stnrazdn. 

The Alvarez Quintero brothers have continued 
to keep the Spanish stage supplied with their 
clean, witty, light comedies and with occasional 
pieces of a more serious nature, such as Malva 
loca (crowned by the Academy), La Calumniada, 
Ramo de Loeura, La Prisa, and Crist alma, all 
of which, without losing any of the usual charm 
of the authors, deal with serious questions. Two 
othei authors of note belong to this lighter 
school, Carlos Arniches (whose La Tragedia de 
Manchu and La Mala IJora were vciy success- 
ful ) and Pedro Miifloz Seca, who keeps his [mblio 
in gales of laughter by his unexpected (pups and 
flashes of repartee (for example, in El Conflicto de 
Mercedes) , but who can also wiite for children, as 
shown by his engaging La Muerte del Dragon, 

Theie still remain foui gieat names connected 
with the drama of the twentieth century: Jacinto 
Benavente, from the nature of his work, has been 
called the Spanish Shakespeare. After 1916 
(when he produced La Ciudad Alegre y Confiada, 
which IS an exquisite allegory treating the ques- 
tion of national civic preparedness, as against 
personal selfishness), he gave us La Inmaculada 
de Dolores, Mcfistofcla, Los Caehoiros, La Ley 
do los Hijos, La I estal dc Gcetdtnic, and Por ser 
con Todos Leal ser pay a Todos Traidor. He was 
awarded the Nobel Piize foi 1922 Later suc- 
cesses weie IjOs nueros yernos (1926) ; La Mari- 
posa quo volo sohre el mai (192(1) ; and El de- 
monio fue antes angel (1928). Manuel J..inares 
Rivas won a succession of timinphs with his 
careful studic‘s of vital problems — Cohardlas 
(1918, attacking all kinds of moral cowaidice), 
El Caballero l/obo (1919), \lmas JStujas, Lo 
Pasado, Como Dios nos TUzo, Frente a la 1 ula 
(problem of educating middle-class girls to eco- 
nomic ediciency, so as to avoid necessity of love- 
less inaiiiages) , and his success of 1923, La 
Mala Ley, which is a piercing study of a bad 
inheritance law. In the later ^ears, Giegorio 
Maitinez Sieiia was devoting a gieat deal of his 
time and talent (and he was ably seconded there- 
in by hib talented wife) to staging with exquisite 
taste the pla,vs of others (eg, El Paro Real and 
Una Norhc dc Vviano cn 1 enceia, hv Maiqiuna, 
and El (^onfl>icto dc Mercedes, by Mi'ifioz Seca) ; 
hut that did not yu event him fiom doing some 
cieative woik, such as El Corazon Civgo, Don 
Juan de Espaha (a new treatment of an old 
legend), and El Grillo del llogar, which is a 
dianiatization, with delicate touches, of Dicken’s 
Cricket on the Hearth J Ldpez Pun 1 los, who 
wiote under the jien name of “Parmeno,” worked 
indefatigably during his last years, as wutness 
Los Renderos del Mai, and Esrlaritvd (Piquer 
Prize for 1918), El Condenado, La Red (1919, 
Academy Prize in 1921), Como el Ilumo, La 
Tierra, and El Caudal de los Hijos (all produced 
in 1921, all handling serious problems and the 
last one treating honor as a spiritual inheritance 
that parents must hand down unsullied to their 
childien); he died in 1922, leaving behind him 
two woiks for posthumous production. Los Mal- 
vasados and Embrujamiento, which latter was a 
tremendous success. 

The school of criticism following in the foot- 
steps of CJarin, !MenAndez y Pelayo, and Valera 
shows such names as Azorin, Blanca de los Rios 
de Lainp^rez, Carmen de Buigos, E. Diez Canedo, 
Miguel de Ihianiuno, Ramon Peiez de Ayala, 
Ricardo LeOn, Luis Astrana Marin, and the 
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two flpecial followers of Men^ndez y Pelayo* 
Ramdn Men6ndez Pidal and Adolfo Bonilla y 
San Martin (died 1926), each of whom has in 
turn developed a following. 

SPABTACISTS. See Communism; Geb> 

MANY. 

SPAULDING, Edward Clkason (1873- 
) An American philosopher, born at Bur- 
lington, Vt., and cKiueated at the University of 
Vermont and at Bonn in Germany Tie taught 
philosophy in the College of the City of New 
York fiom 1900 to 1914 when he became jnofessor 
of philosophy at Princeton ITniveisity. For sev- 
eral years, he lectured at Woods Hole, Mass. He 
collaborated with six others in The New liealifim 
(1912) also wrote The Ncuj Haiionalxsm in 
(1918), and What Am If, essays (1928). He 
served in the Engineers and the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the U. S. Army during the World 
War. 

SPECTBOHELIOGBAPH. Sec Astronomy. 

SPECTBOSCOP Y. See Astronomy ; Physics. 

SPENCEB, Arthur Coe (1871- ). An 

American geologist, born at Carmel, N. Y He 
studied at the Case School of Applied Science, 
and in 1890 received his PhD at Johns Hopkins 
T.»ater, entering the service of the United States 
Geological Suivey as assistant geologist, he at- 
tained the rank of geologist in 1902 He studied 
the general geology and ore deposits of Virginia, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Alaska, and Cuba, and more 
jiarticularly the zinc and iron de]>osit8 in the 
pre-Cambnan rocks of New Jeisey, as well as 
those of Texas, including the iron ores, and the 
Triassic iron ores of Pennsylvania. 

SPENCEB, PomniT (1879- ). An Amer- 

ican landscape painter, born at Harvard, Ncbr., 
and trained at the National Academy of De- 
sign school in New Voik and at the New York 
School of Art. He studied under (>hase, DuMond, 
Henri, Garber, Francis Jones, and F Luis Mora 
Among his numerous awards were the George 
Innes Gold Medal of the National Academy of 
Design (1914), the gold medal of the Boston 
Art (Jub (1915), the gold medal of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition (1915), and the second Alt- 
man Prize, National Academy of Design (1920 
and 1921). His paintings are permanently hung 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Ait in New York 
City and in the most important collections of the 
United States, including those of Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Buffalo. Tie be- 
came a National Academician 111 1920 

SPENDER, John At.fred (1802- ). A 

British pmrnalist and authoi, who was born at 
Bath and educated at Bath College and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He edited the Eastern Morning 
News at Hull from 1880 to 1890, when he joined 
the staff of the Fall Mall (iazette, later going to 
the Westminster (lazette of which he was editor 
from 1890 to 1922 He was a member of the 
special mission to Egypt in 1919-20, and visited 
the Ihiited States, where he delivered lectures 
He wrote The fitate and Pensions in Old Age% 
The New Fiction, A Modern dournal. Comments 
of Bagshot; The Foundation of British Policy; 
The Indian Scene, The Life of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman; Public Life (1925) ; The Chang- 
ing East (1920), Life, Journalism and Politics 
(1927); and Through English Eyes (1928), in 
w’hich the author gives his impressions of Amer- 
ica. 

SPENGLEB, shp^ng'ler, Oswald ( 1880 - 
) A German scholar and writer on philo- 
sophical topics. He received international notori- 


ety through the publication of his Untergang des 
Abendlandes, Umrisse einer Morphologic der 
Weltgeschichte (2 vols., 1920-22). In this work 
he attempted to trace a philosophy of history and 
to predict, on the basis of the post-bellum dis- 
organization of Europe, the eclipse of Western 
civilization. His other woiks include a study of 
the philosophy of Heraclitus (1904) and a soci- 
ological tract, Preussentum und Sozialismus 
( 1 922 ) . Among his other works are Pessimismus 
(1921), Neubau des deutschen Reiches (1924); 
and Politisehe Pflichten der Jugend. The two 
volumes of his Untergang des Abendlandes were 
translated into English under the title The De- 
cline of the West, vol. i, “Form and Actuality” 
(1926), and vol. ii, “Perspectives of World His- 
tory” (1928). 

SPEBRY, Elmer Ambrose (1860- ). An 

American scientist and electrical engineer (see 
Vol. XXI). In 1926 he letired from the presi- 
dency of the Speiry Gyroscope Comiiany, becom- 
ing chairman of the board. Since 1915 he has 
been a member of the Naval Consulting Board 
(chairman of committees on aeronautics, mines 
and torpedoes, and aids to navigation). He was 
awarded the John Fntz Medal in 1927. 

SPINDEN, Herbert Joseph (1879- ). 

An American anthropologist who was born in 
Huron, S. D He did field work for the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University in the Western 
States, Mexico, Central Aineiica, etc., and w'as 
an assistant cuiator of the American Museum 
of Natural Histoiy in New Yoik, 1900-21. Since 
1921 he has been curator of Mexican archieology 
and ethnology at the Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Muss. He conducted an archaiological 
expedition to Venezuela, which was financed by 
the Museum of Natural History, in 1915, and 
published Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and 
Central America (1917) ; 1 allow Fever First and 
Last (1921), Civilization of the Wet Tropics 
(1922) ; The Reduction of Maya/n Dates (1924) 

SPIRE, Andr6 (1808- ). A French 

writei of Jewish exti action, the leader of a 
group of Franco- Jewish poets and wi iters in 
Pans, who wanted to cany forwaid the Jewish 
tiadition regardless of language. S]) ire’s pub- 
lished woiks include. Et fai voulu paix , Four- 
nisscurs, Le secret (war poems) ; 1 ersets: Et 
vous ricz, pol’mes juifs (1908), Quclqucs juifs, 
ciitical essays (1913); Les juifs ct la guerre 
(1917); Poemes juifs (1919)^; and Tcntations, 
poems ( 1 920 ) . Asa poet. Spire reflected a rest- 
less and pow'crful lyricism. 

SPIRITUALIST ASSOCIATION, National. 
An association incorporated in 1893 for the union 
of local spiiitualist societies of the United States 
into an organization of mutual help and coojiera- 
tion in charitable, educational, leligious, and 
missionary activities relating to the objects and 
phenomena of sjnritualism. Annual conventions 
aie held in which matteis relating to spiritualism 
are discussed. By 1929 theie were 22 State 
associations, as well as local societies and 
churches. The number of churches grew from 
343 in 1916 to 543 in 1926; the membership 
from 23,197 to 41,233; and the Sunday schools 
from 75 to 86. The activities of the association 
are earned on through four departments, the 
Progressive Lyceums (Sunday schools) ; the Bu- 
reau of Phenomenal Evidence; the Bureau of 
Propaganda, and the Bureau of Education. TJie 
organization conducts the Morris Pratt Institute, 
Whitewater, Wis., and issues the periodicals. 
Progressive Thinker, Banner of Life, Reason, and 
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the National Spiritualist, OiBcers in 1928 were: 
President, Joseph P. Whitwell, St. Paul, Minn.; 
secretary, the Rev. Harry F. Struck, Washington, 
D. C. ; treasurer, F- W. Constantine, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

SPITZBEBGEN. See Svalbard. 

SFITZELA.^ Edward Anthony (1876-1922). 
An American physician, anatomist, and psychia- 
trist, son of Edward C. Spitzka. Born in New 
York City, he was educated at the (College of 
the City of New York and received Ins M.IX 
degree from Columbia University in 1902. His 
eaily years after graduation were devoted to 
anatomy and especially to brain study, lie was 
connected with the anatomical department of 
Jefferson Medical College after 1904 and was di- 
rector of the Daniel Baugh Institute of Anatomy 
from 1911 to 1914, when he removed to New 
Yoik to enter U])on the practice of neurology 
and psychiatry, lie was for many years identi- 
fied with brain study in geneial, with especial 
reference to comparative anatomy of the brain, 
including research into the brains of distin- 
guished and abnoimal individuals, such as Czol- 
gosz, the assassin He studied especially the ac- 
tion of high-voltage cm rents on the biaiii, the 
effects of electrocution, of reanimation after 
electric shock, etc., and wrote many papers on 
these and allied subjects Dui ing the Woild 
Wai, he was a lieutenant colonel of the Medical 
Ct»rpH of the U S Aimy After 1921 he was 
chief of the medical lating section of the U S. 
Veterans Buieau His only large conti ibution 
was an American edition of Gray's Anatomy with 
notes (1008). 

SFLEEN. Diseases of the. See An^cmia. 

SFOKANE, sjaVkim. A manufacturing city 
of Washington. The pojmlation increased from 
104,402 in 1910 to 104,4;i7 in 1920 and to 109,100 
in 1928, by estimate of the U S Bureau of 
the CVnsus The jiofmlation of the metropolitan 
area in 1928 was ir)r),120. A zoning oidinanee, 
dividing the city into six use districts with height 
and aiea resti ictions, was adopted in 1928. 
Building construction has been acti\e, reaching a 
peak in 1928 with the issuance of 2281 building 
])ermits, valued at $5,725,232 Among the nota- 
ble buildings newly erected are the Paulsen Medi- 
cal and Dental Building, Montgoniery-Waid Com- 
pany Building, Roosevelt Apartment House, and 
the Episeopal Cathedral of St. John the Evange- 
list. Between 1917 and 1927, 180 new industiies 
located in the city, according to a survey of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. In 1928, 15,332 per- 
sons were employed by 492 industrial establish- 
ments in the metropolitan area and received 
$22,250,000 in wages ; the value of products man- 
ufactured was $60,000,000. The municipal air- 
port, located 3 miles east of the city on the 
Spokane River, was the scene of the 1927 national 
air races In 1928 there were 43 public grade 
schools, 3 junior high schools, and 3 high schools, 
with an enrollment of 31,390 pujiils. The clear- 
ings of Spokane’s 12 National and State banks in 
1928 amounted to $700,491,595. The Fedeial 
Farm Loan Bank for the Pacific Northwest 
area, a branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the twelfth district, and the Intermediate Credit 
Bank also arc located in Spokane. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1928 was $80,622,459; 
the net debt was $4,688,714. 

SFOBTS. Separate articles on the major 
sports will be found under such titles as Ath- 
letics, Track and Field, Baseball, Football, 
Golf, Olympic Games, Tennis, etc. 


SFBINGFIELD. A manufacturing city of 
Massachusetts. The pojiulation rose from 88,926 
in 1910 to 129,614 in 1920 and to 149,800 in 1928 
by estimate of the U. 8. Buieau of the Census. 
A zoning ordinance, dividing the city into dis- 
tinct use districts, was adopted in 1921. In 1922 
the Hampden County Memoiial Bridge across the 
Connecticut River, dedicated to the memory of 
the county’s World War veterans, was erected at 
a cost of $0,635,000. In 1925 the North End 
Bridge was elected on the site of a wooden struc- 
ture (destroyed by lire) at a cost of $990,171. 
The Shiiners’ Hospital for Cripjded Children for 
the New England district was located at Spring- 
field in 1925, and the following year the construc- 
tion of the new $5,000,000 I'm on Station was 
completed. In 1929 Springfield enlarged its 
municipal water-supply system by the construc- 
tion of Cobble Mountain Dam on Little River 
above Westfield. This dam, vhich was built by 
the liyidaulic-fill method, rose 245 feet above its 
foundations and had a total volume of 1,800,000 
cubic yards I’he main outlet was a 7000-foot 
tunnel which also was to fuinish watei to a 
hydroelectric plant located on the Little River, 
The annual Eastern States Agiicultuial and In- 
dustrial Exposition was established at Spring- 
field in 1916. In 1927, 16,782 peisons weie 
employed by appioximately 320 iiidustiial estab- 
lishments and leceived $22,011,898 in wages, the 
value of pioducts manufactuied w'as $103,921,502. 
Spnngfield lanks third in financial inijioitance 
among the cities of New England, having 3 na- 
tional banks, 5 tiiist comjianies, and 3 savings 
banks, it is also the headquarteis of the Federal 
Land Bank of the first district Hank dealings 
in 1928 amounted to $296,082,000 In 1928, 1198 
building jieimits lepresenting a value of $5,976,- 
799 were issued The assessed valuation of prop- 
el ty in 1928, according to local estimate, was 
$31.5,603,180, the net debt in 1927 was $14,- 
860,000. 

SFBOTJL, Roheht CoimoN (1891- ). An 

Anieiican ITiiiveisity piesident. He was born at 
8an Fiancisco, Calif , and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of California. Since 1920 he has been 
conipti oiler and secretary of the legeiits of the 
University of California, and bince 1925, vice 
president. He has been chosen to succeed Dr 
W. W. Campbell as president on July 31, 1930. 
Ill 1921\-23 he served as a membei of the Cali- 
fornia State Commission on Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 

SFBOTJL^ William Cameron (1870-1928). 
An American public official, bom at Octoraro, 
Pa. He w^as graduated from Swuithniore College 
in 1891 and for several yeais was engaged in 
farming He afterward became president of the 
Daily Ttmes and Mormng DcpubhcaHy of Chestei , 
Pa, and he organized seveial important iron 
and steel ])lants and developed numerous rail- 
load, mining, traction, and power enterprises in 
West Virginia. In 1896 he w^as elected to the 
Pennsylvania Senate as a Republican. He was 
five times reelected. In 1919 lie was elected gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, serving until 1923, and 
taking special inteiest in the development of 
highways. At the National Republican Conven- 
tion of 1920, he received the entire vote of his 
State for the presidential nomination, through 
seven ballots. Governor Sproul built and en- 
dowed the Sproul Observatory at Swarthmore 
College. He received the degiee of LL.D. from 
nine colleges and universities, including Swarth- 
more and the University of Pennsylvania. 
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SFBOXJLE, William (1848- ). An Amer- 

ican railway president. He began in the railroad 
business witli the Southern Pacific in 1882, and 
after holding various positions in the freight 
department of the Pacific system, became general 
tiaflic manager in 1898 In 1910 he became 
the president of Wells Fargo & Co. and from 
September, 191], to July. 1918, he was director 
and president of the Southern Pacific Company. 
During the World War, he was put in charge of 
Westein railways. This work occupied him until 
Deceiriher, 1919. In 1020 he resumed the office 
of director and piesideiit of the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

SPUBB, JosiAii Edward (1870- ). An 

American geologist, horn at Oloucster, Mass. 
He was graduated from Harvard Cniveisity and 
also studied in Berlin. After a year’s experi- 
ence as mining engineer and geologist to the 
Sultan of Turkey, he became geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey (1902-00). 
During 190f>-ll, he was in consulting practice 
and in the latter year became vice president and 
consulting engineer of the Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany of Nevada. During the World War, he 
serv^ed on the committee of mineral imports with 
the United States S]iip])ing and the War Trade 
boards, after winch he was chief engineei of War 
Minerals Investigations for the I hi i ted States 
Bureau of Mines. From 1919 to 1927, he was 
editor-iii-chief of the Enginccrxtig and Mining 
Journo! In 1921 he was piesident of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of Ameiica He is the 
editoi of Political and Commercial (ieoloqy 
(1921) and the author of The Iron-Bearing 
Rocks of the Mcsabi Range in Minnesota (1894) ; 
Through the 1 ulcon Cold Diggings (1900): Ce- 
ologif Applied to Mining (1904) ; The Ore Mag- 
mas (1923). 

SQXJIEB, George Owen (1805- ). An 

AmcTican military engineer, hoin at Dryden, 
Mich He studied at the United States Military 
Academy and cntei ed the Army as second lieu- 
tenant of the 3d Artillery, continuing in the 
military service until his retirement on Dec. 23, 
1923. Meanwhile, having shown a decided in- 
terest in electiomagnctic phenomena, especially 
as ajiplicd to its uses in telegra^diy and teleph- 
ony, he studied at The Johns Hopkiris University. 
Among his military assignments were an ap- 
puintnient as instructor of electricity and mines 
at the United States Artilleiy School at Fort 
Monroe (1895-98); command of the United 
States cable-ship Burnside during the laying of 
the Philip])ine cablo-tclegrapli system (1900- 
02) ; service as chief signal officer, dejiartment 
of Califoinia (1902), as chief of signal corps 
with rank of brigadier general (1917); and 
charge of army air seivice with rank of major 
general (1910-18) General Squier’s own re- 
searches and inventions included studies on the 
sine- waves systems of telegraphy, multiplex 
telephony and telegraphy ovei open baie wires 
laid in the earth or air, tree telephony and teleg- 
raphy, and the absorption of electromagnetic 
waves by living organisms. 

liis attainments were generally recognized and 
he was awarded the John Scott Gold Medal 
(1896), the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal (1912) 
of the Franklin Institute, and memliership in 
the National Academy of Sciences. For his serv- 
ices in the World War, he received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal from the United States 
and was made a Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George by Great Britain. He 


has written a number of books on aeronautics, 
including Military Aeronautics (1908) and Aer- 
onautics in the United Btates (1918). 

SQUIBE, J ( OHN ) C ( OLLINGS ) ( 1 884- ) . 

A British journalist and author, founder and 
editor of the London Mercury, who was born in 
Plymouth, and educated at Blundell’s and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He was literary edi- 
tor (1913) and acting editor (1917-18) of the 
Rcio Statesman. A brilliant literary critic, paro- 
dist, and journalist, he was also a poet and 
dreamer. His writings include Imaginary 
Speeches (1912) ; Steps to Parnassus (1913) ; The 
Survival of the Fittest (1910) ; Tricks of the 
Trade (1917) ; Poems : First Series (1918) , 
Books in General, three series (1918-20-21); 
Life and Letters (1920); (toUeeted Parodies 
(1921 ) ; Poems: Second Series (1922) ; Essays at 
Large (1922), Books Reviewed (1922); Essays 
on Poetry (1924); Grub Street Nights, stones 
(1924) ; The Comic Muse (1925) ; Poems in One 
^ olume (1920) , and Life at the Mermaid (1927) 
He edited English Men of Letters and compiled 
the Cambridge Book of Jjcsser Poets (1927). 

STAFF, General. See Armies and Army 
Organization. 

STALIN, stii'llri, Josif Vissartonovuui 
(Dziiugasiivtlt) (1879- ). General scere- 

taiy of the executive committee of the Bussian 
Communist Paity and Lenin’s sueeessor as the 
supieme power in Soviet Russia Born in Georgia 
in the Caucasus, he joined the Social Democratic 
Party in 189() and for his political activities was 
banished a iiuinher of times to Sibeiia, first m 
1904. He was libeiated fiom prison following 
the Menshevik Revolution of February, 1917, was 
one of Lenin’s closest associates in the November 
revolution, and seived as People’s Commissary 
for Workeis’ and Peasants’ Inspection (1919- 
20), and as a member of the Bevolutionaiy 
Military Council of the Republic (1920-23). As 
secretaiy of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party, he giadually ostalihslied him- 
self in a doniinarit position liy eliminating his 
rivals. Trotsky, his piincipal opponent, and 98 
other members of the opjiosition were expelled 
from the Communist Party in 1927, and in 1928 
many of them, including Trotsky, were banished 
to distant parts of the Soviet teriitory. In the 
latter year, Stalin adopted a policy calling for the 
systematic industrialization of the i ural districts 
intended to eliminate the *‘kulaks” (well-to-do 
peasants) and otlier elements fa^orable to the 
extension of capitalism. In 192!) his effort to 
force a system of highly mechanized state farms 
upon the individualistic peasant class had jiro- 
voked strong ojiposition It was jiredieted that 
Stalin’s continuance in power and the success of 
the Communist experiment in Russia depended 
upon the outcome of the struggle. 

STALLINGS, Laurence (1894- ). An 

American literary critic and playwright. lie 
was born at Macon, Ga., and after graduating at 
Wake Forest (N. C ) College, did newspaper work 
on the Atlanta Journal and the New Yoik World 
In the World War, he served as captain in the 
5th Marines, 2d Division, U. S Army. He is the 
author of a novel. Plumes (1924), and collabo- 
rated with Maxwell Anderson in writing the 
plays. What Price Glory f (produced, 1924) ; The 
Buccaneer (1925); lirst Flight (1925); Deep 
River (1926) ; and the motion pictures, The Big 
Parade and Old Ironsides. 

STAMBULISKY, Aijsander (1879-1923). 
A Bulgarian statesman, born at Slavovitsa, Bui- 
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garia, and educated, at Sofia and Halle. He be- 
came a journalist and in 1002 edited a news- 
paper of the Azarian League, later becoming 
a member of the Bulgarian Assembly, and acquir- 
ing great influence in the Agrarian Party. He 
strongly opposed most of King Feidinand’s poli- 
cies, and tor this, and for his public statement 
that if King Ferdinand led the country into war 
again he would lose liis throne, Stambiilisky was 
sentenced to prison for life. He was released 
in 1918 when the Allies took Sofia Tii the elec- 
tions of Aug. 7, 1919, the Agrarians made great 
gams, and in October, Starnbulisky became 
Premier. Tn the March, 1020, elections, further 
gains encouraged him to put into effect his plans 
for solving the economic and financial problems 
of the country On Oct 11, 1921, the trial, in- 
spired by Starnbulisky, of the ministers charged 
with respoiisilibity for llulguria’s participation 
in the Wot Id War ns Oerinaiiy’s ally was started, 
and dragged through most of 1922, resulting in 
the conviction of 22 ministers In 1922 he re- 
tained power by making many arrests, and when, 
in the next year, he announced that the constitu- 
tion w’ould he revised in such a way as to curtail 
royal juivilcges, the leadois of all the other 
parties wne aroused and combined with the army 
and the King to oveithiow the Government. On 
June 9, its memheis in Sofia were aiiested, Imt 
Stamhulisky cscajied by flight, at first being ac- 
eom])anied by a guard of 2000 men, but later 
being obliged to proceed almost alone He was 
shot and killed as he was crossing an open field 
on June 15, 1923. See Hoixiauia 

STAMP, Stu Josiait ((hiAKLES) (1880- 
) A Hritish economist and statistician wdio 
was cdiu'ated at London LTmv^ersitv. He was 
in the Civil Service from 1890 to 1919, serving 
ns assistant secrotuiy to the Board of Trade 
after 1910 He leceived a H Sc (1011) and a 
I) Se (1010) fiom London Cnivei sity, where he 
was Newmarket Iccturei in statistics from 1919 
to 1921, and again in 1923 He was examiner 
foT, and on the lioards of, seveial univeisities, 
Guy Medalist the Iloval Association (1919), 
on the North li eland Finance Arbitiatioii Com- 
mittee (1923-24), a Biitish member of the com- 
miSHiniis that diew up the Hawes Plan in 1924 
and the Young Plan in 1929, and on the court 
of inquiry info the coal-iiiming industry dispute 
(1{>25) He iccei\cd lioiioiary degrees from Cam- 
bridge, Oxfold, Harvard, and London univer- 
sities, was knighted in 1920, made a Knight 
Giand Cioss of tlie Ordei of the British Empire 
in 192-1, and a fellow of the British Academy 
in 1920 He was cliaiiman of the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish ]{ailway, and also a director 
in other laige companies His writings include 
The Apphvofton of Official to hjconomtc 

Problems (1910); The Fundamental Principles 
of Tanoaiion in the Light of Modern Developments 
(1921) , t^tndies in Current Problems vn Oovem- 
ment and Finance (1924) ; The Christian Ethw 
as an Economic Factor (1920); On fittmulus 
(1927); Modem Economic Factors (1928) 
STANDABDIZATIOH OF FARM PROD- 
UCTS. See AoRictiLTiTRE, Corn; Oats 

STANDARDIZATION OF LUMBER. See 

Forestry 

STANDARDS. See Cotton. 

STANFORD-BINET SCALE. See Mental 
Measurement 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. A nonspeta- 
rian coeducational institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., founded in 1891. The university 


grew with great rapidity during the period 1914- 
28, both in the size of the student body and in 
its physical equipment and resources. The en- 
rollment rose from 1879 in the former year to 
3478 in the latter; the faculty from 229 to 506 
members; and the library from 239,122 to 490,000 
volumes. Herbert Hoover presented to the uni- 
versity in 1919 a collection of material on the 
World War, including the official lecords of the 
American Relief Association, the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, and other gieat relief organi- 
zations headed by him, to these were added 
government documents and publications and 
archives and collections made for the Food Re- 
search Institute. The Hoover War Libary, as 
it is called, contained over 125,000 titles. The 
Food Research Institute was founded at Rtanfnid 
in 1920-21 on endowment from the Carnegie 
Corporation in New York City of approximately^ 
$700,000 to he given in annual installinents over 
n period of 10 years Its purpose was the in- 
tensive scientific study of the problems of the 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
food from the wide national and international 
viewpoint 

Thiee new schools and three departments 
wcie added and the system of undergraduate 
instruction was organized. The school of 
biology^ was organized in 1922-23 from the de- 
jiartments of anatomy, bacteriology, and experi- 
mental pathology, biochemihtry, botany, eiitomol- 
ogy, jialupontology, psychology, physiology, and 
zoology, and the Food Reseaich Institute and 
the Hopkins Mamie Station were opened in the 
same year. The school of education was estab- 
lished in 1917 and the school of nursing in 1922. 
The dejiaitment of mining and metallurgy was 
iieparated fiom the department of geology and 
mining, and the department of political science 
was established in 1918-19 The departments of 
Greek and Latin weie combined in 1922 to form 
the department of classical literature 

Maiiy^ buildings were erected dining the period, 
including the Thomas Welton Staiifoid Ait Gal- 
leiy, the building on the site of the Hojikins 
Mai me Station, and the Stanford Hospital, cost- 
ing $500,000, in 1917; a laboratory building 
for airciaft investigation, and Roble Hall, a 
dormitory for w^omen, in 1918; a library with 
capacity foi about 700,000 volumes forming the 
central structuie of a new quadrangle, in 1919; 
the stadium, in 1921 ; the Stanford Union and the 
basketball pavilion in 1922, and in 1923 a senes 
ot dining halls for Eiicina Hall, and tw^o dormi- 
tories for men, Toyon Hall, and Branner Hall, 
which was erected by the board of athletic con- 
trol from the earnings of the stadium. Tn 1919 
the Stanford Home for Convalescent Children 
was installed in the old Stanford residence and 
an endowment of $100,000 was subscribed in 
memory’ of Mrs. Stanford Through the gift 
of $40,000 from Mrs Henry Crocker, another 
unit of 20 beds was opened in 1924 President, 
Ray Lvnian Wilbui, MD, Sc D., LJj.D., resigned 
in 1929 to become Secretary of the Interior in 
President HooveUs cabinet 

STANQE, shtang'e, Carl (1870- ). A 

German Protestant theologian and author (see 
VoL. XXI). Among his later works are Der 
Weg zu Coit (1915) ; Wunder- und Heiligen- 
geschichten (1917) , Die Religion als Erfahrung 
(1919) , Luther und das Siittliche Ideal (1919) ; 
Zum Verstandniss des Christentums (1920) ; Die 
Eihik Kants (1920); Hauptprohleme der Ethik 
(1922); Chnstliohe und philosophiache Weltan- 
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aohauung (1923) ; Jeatts der Heiland (1924) ; Die 
Unaterhliahkeit der Sfeele (1925); TJnaer Glauhe 
(1920) ; and Dogmattk (1927). 

STABLING, Ernest Henry (1806-1927). 
A British physiologist. He was born at Bom- 
bay, India, was sent to King's College School, 
London, and afterward studied at Guy’s Hospi- 
tal and in Heidelberg. His collaboration with 
Bayliss, the great English physiologist of the 
time, resulted in discoveries 1 elating to the elec- 
trical phenomena of the heart, the action of the 
nerves on the heart, the regulation of the circu- 
lation, and the movements of the intestines. In 
the World War, Dr. Stalling was chemical ad- 
viser of the Saloniki forces. His works include 
Elements of Human Physiology (8th ed., 1908) ; 
The Fluids of the Body (1909) ; The Feeding of 
Nations (1919) ; The Action of Alcohol on Man 
(1923); and Principles of Human Physiology 
(1925). 

ST ABB, Frederick (1858- ). An Amer- 

ican anthropologist (see VoL. XXT) He retired 
from his University of Chicago professorship in 
1923, as well as fiom his curatorship in the 
Walker Museum. Tie edited many scientific 
woi ks and is the author of Mexico and the United 
States (1914); Dict%onary of the Choctaw Lan- 
guage (1917) ; An Early Account of the Choctaw 
Indian (1918); The First Man (1919); The 
Origin of Religion (1919); Korean Bnddh^m 
(1919) , Fujiyama, the Sacred Mountain of Japan 
(1924). 

STABS. Roe Astronomy. 

STATE FINANCES. The financial condi- 
tion of each State of the United States is detailed 
separately in the articles on the resjiectiv'o States. 
That of the State governments as a whole may 
be summarized in such a manner as to show tlm 
trend of State-government taxation, expenditure,* 
and borrowing. The figuies presented below, as- 
sembled by the Fedeial Department of Commerce, 
relate to State governments only and not to the 
public bodies governing subdivisions, such as 
counties, towns, cities, or tax-levying districts. 
The total expenditures of all the 48 States in 
the fiscal year 1927 (ending commonly June 30, 
but in many cases on other dates) were $1,720,- 
989,010. They were more than three times as 
high as the corresponding total for the fiscal 
year 1917, which was $517,503,220. 

A number of reasons coincided to occasion the 
increase in State expenditure that took place in 
the course of the 10 intervening years Of these, 
the most obvious was the increase in population, 
which, although it could not be substantiated 
until the occasion of another Federal census, was 
estimated by the Census Bureau to have 
amounted to 17,840,000 persons, the estimated 
population of 1917 having been approximately 
102,173,000 for the continental Ignited vStates, 
and that of 1927, 120,013,000. The rise in the 
gencial price level, already in progress in 1917, 
had then hardly exerted its effect on the costs of 
governmental activities As it did so later on, 
the expenditure upon salaries and w^ages, pur- 
chases, and public buildings and works increased, 
independent of any increase in the amounts of 
these things that the States required. 

A third clement in the causation of increasing 
State expenditure was the tendency to expand 
State functions and services This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the matter of road building 
and in that of assistance to public-school educa- 
tion as conducted by State subdivisions To some 
extent, a postponement of State public work 


in the period of economic unseitlement from 1914 
to 1920 and a subsequent acceleration of such 
work, under the spur of need to make up for lost 
time, had a part in swelling State expenditures 
after 1917. 

The group of expenditures classified as pay- 
ments for maintenance and operation of State 
departments foimed the chief part of State ex- 
penditure in 1927. It aggregated $1,120,004,895, 
and attained the rate of $9 55 per capita of the 
population The corresponding rate for 1917 had 
been but $4 19. Thus, with allowance made for 
a greater population, this class of expenditure 
increased by 128 per cent Only a minor part 
of this rise was attributable to the rise in the level 
of puces These, indeed, were at appioximately 
the same level in 1917 as in 1927, but the rise 
in public salaries after 1917 and, to some extent, 
the cost of State purchases ran behind the rise 
in the general price level. An important ele- 
ment in the higher figure for 1927 was the item 
of States’ conti ibiitions to local public-school 
education. This item amounted to $292,148,156 
in 1927, wdiich was more than one-fourth of the 
depaitmental operating and maintenance ex- 
pense. 

The other chief gi oups of State expenditures 
in 1927 weie oiitlavs for pennanent improve- 
ments, $518,787,568, inteiest on debt, $78,721,- 
778, and payments for maintenance and oppia- 
tion of ]mblic-sei vice enterpiises, $9,471,775 
The gieatest of these, the gioiip of outlay for 
peimanent impiovcments, was composed, to the 
extent of 77 9 per cent, of outlays for highway 
eonstrurtion. The expansion of the actnity of 
the State governments as builders and improveis 
of highwa,\s w\as the foicinost of the numeioiis 
factors in the rise of State government expendi- 
tuie It was occasioned by tlie geneial spread 
of the use of motoi vehicles and the consequent 
popular demand foi imjuoved highw^ay facilities. 
Maintenance of Inghvvavs foimed aiiotliei impoi- 
tant element in the aggregate of expenditure 

Of the divisions of tlie total of expenditure for 
operation and maintenance of State depai tinents, 
that of exjiendituie for education made up 39 9 
pei cent of tlie total , cliaritics, hospitals, and 
correctioiiH, 17 3 pel cent, highways, 15 2 per 
cent; general govcinment, 8 9 per cent, piotec- 
tion of iierson and piO])crty, 5.7 per cent, devel- 
opment and conservation of natural resources, 
5.8 per cent, health and sanitation, 2 5 per cent, 
recreation, 0 4 jier cent, and miscellaneous ex- 
pendituies, including boldiers’-bonus payments in 
14 States, 4 4 pei cent 

The 48 States received in 1927 revenues to the 
total of $1,758,381,361 The total of their reve- 
nues thus exceeded the total of their expendituies 
of all sorts by $31,392,245; neverthelesb, in a 
number of the States, the outlay for ]>ermanent 
improvements caused expendituie to exceed reve- 
nue. For the States as a whole, the aggregate 
revenue of 1927 exceeded by $550,179,913 the 
expenditures, exclusive of pcrinancnt-irnprove- 
ment outlay. With regard to the ty]>e8 of State 
revenue, the most noteworthy development in the 
period from 1917 to 1927 was the inciease in the 
collections from licenses, which included not 
only corporation and business licenses but auto- 
mobile licenses and the tax upon sales of gaso- 
line. The receipts of the States from this group 
of taxes in 1927 were $679,324,123; of this 
amount, the receipts from automobile licenses 
supplied $248,840,402 and the gasoline-sale taxes 
furnished $105,543,999. 
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STATE FINANCES FOR 1916, 1922, AND 1927 
From the U. S Bureau of the Census 


State 

Year 

Total Receipts 

Total Expenditures 

Net Debt 

Per Capita 

For all States 

1916 

$ 783,775,905 

$ 780,550,560 

$ 459.661,269 

9 4 59 


1922 

1,150,445,130 

1,758,381,361 

1,280,237,898 

1,726,989,016 

870,075,619 

8 12 


1927 

1,444,927,194 

12 32 

Alabama 

1916 

11,229,066 

11,028,578 

13,563,937 

5 91 


1922 

15,382,249 

16,773,944 

14,494.198 

6 05 


1927 

21,999,125 

29,944,408 

41,554,136 

16 34 

Arizona 

191b 

3,715,998 

3,475,417 

844,158 

3 36 


1922 

9,427,014 

8,206,435 

(Sinking fund assets exceed 
funded and floating debt.) 


1927 

7,710,146 

7,543,829 

433,267 

0 96 

Arkansas 

1916 

4,857,418 

4,919,167 

1,238,879 

0 72 


1922 

7,499.970 

6,968,667 

2,530,062 

1 41 

California 

1927 

20,311,611 

20,694,152 

3,017,087 

1 58 

191G 

53,444,236 

50,830,629 

33,375,559 

11 53 


1922 

59,620.129 

69,311,533 

76,243,094 

20 93 


1927 

88,944,960 

81,530,946 

106,876,476 

24 20 

Colorado 

1916 

10,205,038 

10,117,055 

8,753,226 

4 02 


1922 

13,858,357 

16,269,101 

16,147,194 

9,508,529 

9 75 


1927 

16,348,420 

11,413.844 

10 64 

Connecticut 

191b 

13,340,761 

12,257,464 

13,064,100 

10 72 


1922 

21,835,841 

20,050,565 

6,045,358 

4 21 


1927 

82,058,116 

29,889,918 

8,078,148 

1 90 

Dola^vare 

1916 

1,440,533 

1,362,769 

796,194 

3 76 


1922 

4,854,791 

6,683,129 

6,798,370 

25 39 


1927 

7,786,110 

7,152,796 

8,878,372 

36 84 

Florida 

1916 

8,844,604 

10,548.273 

4,092,623 

601,607 

0 69 


1922 

11,448,418 

485,085 

0 47 


1927 

27,390,541 

37,818,796 

11,844,340 • 

8 84 » 

Georgia 

1916 

13,318,510 

13,187,541 

6,322,202 

2 24 

1922 

37,316,714 

29,262,206 

15,864,279 

5,381,702 

1 81 


1927 

33,430,127 

9,249,316 

2 92 

Idaho 

191b 

3,789,023 

3,915,046 

1,711,537 

4 20 


1922 

5,767,233 

5,301,916 

5,515,766 

12 08 


1927 

8,160,495 

8,632,247 

4,783,106 

9 01 

Illinois 

191b 

24,442,206 

24,974.127 

2,066,920 

6 34 


1922 

45,041,665 

52,118,260 

12,737,468 

1 91 


1927 

79,483,126 

70,789.639 

140,158.985 

19 33 

Indiana 

191() 

3 5,?33,355 
25,588,250 

14,826,858 

24,167,674 

767,531 

0 27 


1922 

425,615 

1,649,500 

0 14 


1927 

43,078.196 

40,118,382 

0 52 

Iowa 

191b 

13,514,484 

13,622,490 



1922 

31,907,084 

37,540,663 

33,392,946 

36,903,254 

185,000 

0 08 


1927 

20,195,085 

8 33 

Kansas 

1916 

1922 

11,428,589 

12,380,184 

11,070.652 

11,529,645 



1927 

27,086,679 

25,015,825 

24,836,544 

13 62 

Kentucky 

1916 

14,047,997 

13,827,737 

2,607,021 

1 10 

1922 

17,916,665 

30,719,702 

12,887,368 

2,447,309 

1 01 


1927 

29,732,690 

2,503,153 

0 99 

Louisiana 

1936 

10,722,581 

10,412,455 

13,479,470 

7 48 


1922 

20,087.477 

20,295,482 

13,678,819 

7 45 


1927 

28,126,095 

29,426,135 

16,459,287 

8 51 

Maine 

191b 

9,016,596 

8,fabb,050 

2,637,591 

3 44 


1922 

13,076,072 

15,696,788 

12,653,743 

16 36 


1927 

17,419,442 

20,109,606 

21,567,699 

27 27 

Maryland 

1916 

15,025,146 

15,519,078 

16,575,297 

12 29 

1922 

18,463,312 

17,912,835 

21,928,588 

14 76 


1927 

24,439,916 

24,803,869 

23,872,776 

14 99 

Massachusetts 

1916 

54,966,665 

51,739,460 

86,042,691 

76,968,247 

23 52 


1922 

51,339,317 

42,967,490 

19 12 


1927 

60,146,822 

49,574,577 

22,103,085 

5 21 

Michigan 

1936 

36,875,278 

33,839,333 

6,914,614 

2 28 

1922 

61,738,256 

92.538,443 

78,021,199 

49,205,551 

12 80 


1927 

77,455,784 

74,909,093 

16 86 

Minnesota 

1916 

26,370,145 

26,845,930 

1,515,800 

0 68 

1922 

42,262,517 

41,823,616 

19,475,800 

7 96 


1927 

63,766,540 

63,135,776 

11,716,328 

4 39 

Mississippi 

1916 

6,013,694 

6,414,751 

5,126,542 

2 67 

1922 

11,150,513 

14,057,383 

12,342.561 

6 89 


1927 

16,394,641 

18,581,584 

17,142,853 

7,032.839 

9 57 

Missouri 

1916 

11,803,505 

12.694,102 

2 07 


1922 

26,870,572 

42,232,270 

30,307,839 

K 83 


1927 

42,771,958 

46,791,418 

60.958,464 

19 93 

Montana 

1916 

13,825,167 

14,075,218 

1,186,416 

2 67 


1922 

8,457.638 

8,281,224 

4,312,551 

7 29 


1927 

8,779,813 

8,195,926 

4,751,148 

8 66 

Nebraska 

191b 

1922 

8,277.261 

14,944,186 

7,818,660 

12,667,948 


• * 


1927 

17,286,726 

20,221.243 

2,921,532 « 

2 10 » 

Nevada 

1916 

1,923,377 

1.813,909 

680,000 

6 62 


1922 

8,237,516 

3,208.969 

1,602.000 

20 70 


1927 

4,062,117 

8,830.599 

1,650,376 

1,951,137 

21 32 

New Hampshire 

1916 

3,783,135 

3,077,575 

4.43 

1922 

6,537,382 

5,196,100 

8,017,809 

6 77 


1927 

7.783,195 

7,808,235 

22,431,268 

1,817,720 

4 00 

New Jersey 

1916 

24,304,053 

116,000 

0 04 

1922 

42 000,608 

65,525,897 

16,348.603 

4 98 


1927 

76,045,226 

71,990,484 

63,274,551 

17 08 

New Mexico 

1916 

6.364,934 

4.602,492 

2,561,565 

6 47 

1922 

6,954,809 

6,554,988 

4,560,668 

12 37 


1927 

6,998,951 

8,146,096 

3,321,279 

8 52 

New York 

1916 

114,702,602 

121,864,197 

148.740,465 

14 81 


1922 

134,681,260 

141,871,167 

186,515,461 

17.62 


1927 

215,473,758 

(Concluded 

205,364,331 
on p. 1498 ) 

244,294,698 

21.50 
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STATE FINANCES FOR 1016, 1922, AND 1027 (Ooneluded) 


State 

Year 

Total Receipts 

Total Expenditures 

Net Debt 

Per Capita 

North Carolina 

1916 

7,696,456 

7,868,743 

8,883,544 

3.76 


1927 

85,826,832 

25,364,112 

33,325.898 

12.59 


1922 

13,164,249 

46,779,210 

147,981,294 

51.44 

North Dakota 

1916 

10.479,612 

9,558,727 

511,160 

0.70 


1922 

8,761,592 

11,894,102 

5,614,230 

8.49 


1927 

19,428,280 

19,087,801 

4,519,097 

7.05 

Ohio 

1916 

28,709,230 

26,214,972 

5,341,429 

1.04 


1922 

63,688,447 

67,681,926 

29,683,581 

4.96 


1927 

63,627,085 

53,842,162 

19,127,835 

2.87 

Oklahoma 

1916 

25,479.809 

24.255,894 

6,446,890 

2.99 


1922 

14,973,666 

15,095,030 

3,526,121 

1.68 


1927 

81,676,172 

28,138,755 

3,074,803 

1.30 

Oregon 

1916 

6,686.579 

6,408,308 




1922 

19,447,935 

28,563,652 

38,927,223 

48.12 


1927 

22,954,701 

22,069,594 

36,155,029 

40.76 

Pennsylvania 

1916 

38,524.289 

41,354,099 

472,639 

0.07 


1922 

86,447.839 

88,794,424 

48,993,640 

5.45 


1927 

130.938,414 

117,113,898 

92,400,007 

9 56 

Rhode Island 

1916 

4,285,803 

4,348,131 

6,390,951 

10 60 


1922 

7,392,814 

7,343,800 

9,338,359 

15 05 


1927 

10,674,427 

10,966,432 

18,385,137 

2615 

South Carolina 

1916 

6,230,863 

5,118,178 

6,386,729 

3 35 


1922 

8,398,811 

7,039,493 

5,225,476 

3 03 


1927 

17,464,224 

23,036,358 

29,566,742 

16 03 

South Dakota 

1916 

6,402,987 

6,141,044 




1922 

11,068,909 

18,074,858 

14,420,602 

22 27 


1927 

16,338,291 

16,387,688 

15,014,772 

21 67 

Tennessee 

1916 

18,663,932 

18,804,555 

15,863,535 

6.98 


1922 

16,464,758 

15,130,292 

17,553,509 

7 41 


1927 

26,534,880 

27,940,223 

17,222,176 

6 96 

Texas 

1916 

22,746,723 

23,843,152 

4,547,694 

1 05 


1922 

14,858,571 

45,842,985 

4.102,200 

0 85 


1927 

78,687,485 

70,774,362 

4,364,488 

0 81 

Utah 

1916 

6,532,583 

7,105,334 

2,691,206 

6 35 


1922 

8,5.31,166 

8,933,404 

9,020,000 

19 26 


3 927 

31,062,291 

10,435,867 

6,591,750 

12.73 

Vermont 

3916 

.5,530,106 

6,456,425 

611,400 

1 68 


1922 

5,053,236 

6,627,900 

2.111,532 

5 99 


1927 

7,209,368 

7,052,796 

1,693,532 

4 81 

Virginia 

3916 

14,316,915 

13,852,503 

23,772,497 

10 98 


1922 

26,501,327 

25,132,233 

21,205,303 

8 96 


1927 

38,995,736 

37,285 251 

26,037,392 

10 52 

Washington 

3916 

35,231,624 

14,203,784 

1,209,337 

0 83 


1922 

22,48 4,807 

22,214,909 

12,260,432 

8 72 


1927 

35,622,467 

34,754,829 

12,911,977 

8 25 

West Virginia 

1916 

11,239,693 

10,530,537 




1922 

3 2,347,621 

11,968.895 

24,180,665 

15 97 


1927 

20,758,241 

27,427,233 

51,536,254 

30 62 

Wisconsin 

1916 

18,031,202 

18,250,397 

2,151,000 

0 86 


1922 

37,654,933 

34,802,118 

2,163,700 

0 80 


1927 

46,427,823 

44,849,937 

1,663,700 

0 57 

Wyoming 

1916 

2,032,642 

2,023,156 

108.000 

0 63 


1922 

6,598,575 

4,990,174 

3,776,452 

18 37 


1927 

8,823,564 

7,701,439 

1,612,833 

6 72 


• Otobb debt. 

* GroBs debt per capita. 

Genoral property taxation, although diminished 
or even extinguished in some of the States, con- 
tributed a large part of the receipts of the States 
as a whole; the total from this source in 1927 
was $370,434,735. The property tax and the 
group known as speeial taxes furnished 38 3 
per cent of the States’ revenue in 1927. Their 
total was 121 4 per cent greater for 1926 than 
for 1917 and was 4 4 per cent greater in 1927 
than in 1920; their per-eapita ratio was $5 73 
for 1927, as against $2 86 in 1917 Of the special 
taxes, the inheritanee dues furnished the moat 
important element, aggregating $105,947,031 for 
1927; 45 States levied a tax of this description. 
Another important speeial tax, the ineome tax, 
levied in 12 States, yielded an aggregate of 
$54,959,392 

The total of the States’ net indebtedness eon- 
tinued to increase in 1927, despite the fact that 
States’ revenues on the whole tended slightly 
to exeeed their expendituies The net indebted- 
ness, i.e , funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets, attained for all the States at the end of 
the fiscal year 1927, $1,444,927,194; it was $459,- 
661,269 in 1916. It averaged, for 1927, $12.32 
per capita, as against $4 30, for 1917. The 1927 
assessed valuation of the property in the 48 
States reached the total of $140,432,287,461. 
The 1928 general property tax levies of the sev- 


eral States upon this total amounted to $360,- 
789,406 .Ml the States save three (Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, and California) made 
such levies 

STATE SOVEREIGNTY. See Law, Prog- 

KESS OF THE, Polirc Powcr. 

STEAM. See Boil ers 

STEAM AUTOMOBILES. See Motor Ve- 

IIICLEH. 

STEAM ENGINES AND STEAM TUR- 
BINES. F or large power and central-stations 
work (except a number of small central stations 
and municipal plants that employ Diesel engines) 
the steam turbine has almost completely super- 
seded the recipiocating steam engine. A few of 
the latter are occasionally installed in rolling 
mills and foi diiving large compressors, the maxi- 
mum size of such engines being appioximately 
5000 liorse power. Also, for installation in hotels, 
oftice buildings, and public buildings, reciprocat- 
ing engines of the uniflow type, in sizes under 
1000 horse power, continue to be used quite ex- 
tensively. Industrial plants, on the other hand, 
seem to favor the turbine, because of its adapta- 
bility to ojierating at high back pressure, to 
bleeding steam for process, and to operation at 
mixed pressure 

There are, of course, exceptions to the general 
practice in industrial plants and some engines 




THE 160,000- KILOWATT CROSS-COMPOUND TURBINE-GENERATOR PUT INTO 
SERVICE IN HELL GATE STATION OF UNITED ELECTRIC 
LIGHT & POWER CO., NEW YORK, LATE IN 1928 
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are being employed. One noticeable exception 
U the Philip Carey plant near Cincinnati which 
employe a steam pressure of 1800 pounds per 
square inch and which will have two engine- 
driven units of approximately 7000 horse power 
each. These engines are being built (Jan 1, 
1929) in Germany from American designs. 
These engines will exliaust steam to process at 
60 pounds per square inch. Owing to the 
higher Rankine-cycle ellieieney of the steam en- 
gine at these extremely high pressures, many 
engineers are of the opinion that the steam engine 
will be more extensively used in tins range if 
more industrial plants go to siieli pressures. 

The uniflow type of steam engine in its present 
form was perfected in Germany and intioduced 
into the United States in 1914, although the uni- 
flow principle dates back to an Ameiican engi- 
neer, by the name of Perkins, who lived m Eng- 
land and built engines of this type as eaily as 
1825. The uniflow (meaning uni -directional 
flow) engine is distinguished by a cylinder with 
a central exhaust port and a long juston. Ad- 
mission poits are in either end of the cylinder 
and the steam flow is toward the cential exhaust 
port Thus, the relatively cool exhaust steam 
does not sweep by the liot heads on the exhaust 
stroke and cylinder condensation is largelv elimi- 
nated This accounts for the high steam econ- 
omy of this type of engine 

Steam tiirhine-geiierating units are now built 
in all si/es uj) to 208,000 kilowatts capacity. 
They include a Kir^OOO-kw., cioss-coiiipound, 
three-C} lirider machine at Philo, Ohio, a 165,000, 
cross-compound, two-cylinder turbine for Hell 
Gate Station in New Yoik, a 160,000, cioss-com- 
pound, two-cylinder unit for the same station, a 
160,000 tandem-compound with double-flow low- 
]uessure element for East River Station, New 
Voik, a 110,000-kvv, tvvo-c\ liiider, cross-com- 
pound at TTiidson Avenue, Thooklyn, N. ^ ; a 
104,000-kw, three-cN liiider, ci oss-compouiid at 
(V^iwfoid Avenue, Chicago; and a 94,000-kw at 
Long Beach, Calif The laigest single-cyliiidei 
machine is a 75,000-kw., 1800-r p ni unit built for 
Cahokia, St Louis, and the laigest 25-cycle, 
single-cylindei machine lias recently been jdaced 
in operation at the Chailes K. Huntley Station, 
BulTalo The 208,000-kw , three-cylinder machine 
for State Line Station, Chicago, is now in service. 
Ultimate plans call for five such units 

ortby of special note is the 160,000-kw. tan- 
dem machine installed in 1928 at East River 
Station, New York City, inasmuch as the single 
generatoi has two separate 'windings in alternate 
slots, each having a capacity of 80,000 kw. These 
windings are not connected elccti ically, but tie 
in with adjacent bus sections. By this airange- 
inent, half the load could be obtained from one 
of the windings should the other lie out of com- 
mission. On the steam end, the high-pressure 
element has eighteen stages and the low-piessure 
SIX. The operating conditions are 375 pounds 
pressure, 700® E. total temperatuie, and three- 
point extraction. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the 
present limits are about 75,000 kilowatts foi 
single-cylinder machines, 160,000 kilowatts for 
the tandem-compound, and 208,000 kilowatts 
for cross-compound units. None of the large 
turbines mentioned is intended to opeiate at moie 
than 600 pounds, or 750® F. In the opinion of 
one builder, 700 pounds is the practical limit for 
single-cylinder units and for all pressures over 


this, multiple-cylinder units, with reheating, 
are recommended. Furthermore, 775® F. tem- 
perature seems about the limit so far sanctioned 
for large single-cylinder machines. Abroad, the 
80,000-kw, is about the largest turbine unit em- 
ployed. 

The present accepted practice in central-station 
work 18 to bleed steam at several successive 
stages in the turbine to heat boiler feed water. 
Formerly, it was the practice to utilize exhaust 
steam from the turbines driving auxiliaries to 
heat feed water, but with the increased use of 
motor-driven auxiliaries, the other method was 
adopted. It is known as the regenerative cycle 
and results in inci eased plant ellieieney. 

Piactically all central-station turbines arc of 
the straight condensing type, with the exception 
of some of the 1200-lb. units that exhaust to 
the lower pressure turbines at around 375 
pounds On the other hand, industrial -plant 
turbines are of four types — (1) straight condens- 
ing turbines; (2) back-pressure turbines, which 
exhaust to piocess or heating systems; (3) 
mixed-pressure turbines, which recciv’'e live steam 
at boiler pressure and supplement this with steam 
from process at some lower pressure; and (4) 
bleeder turbines which operate under either con- 
densing or back pressure and from which some 
steam at one or more intermediate pressures is 
bled for process. 

Most steam turbines are of the axial-flow type. 
That IS, the steam flows through successive stages 
parallel with the turbine shaft. A quite differ- 
ent type is the Ljungstrum, brought out some 
years ago in Sweden, which is of the radial-flow 
type. In this, the steam Hows through successive 
stages from the centre to the periphery of the 
machine. Instead of alternate lovs of moving 
and stationary blades, as in the axial-flow turbine, 
the alteinate sets of blades in the Ljiingstium 
turbine i evolve in opposite directions This ne- 
cessitates two shafts and double generators. Ex- 
ceptionally high efficiencies arc claimed for this 
turbine and a considerable number (mostly in 
smaller si/es, tlie largest being 17,000 kilowatts) 
are in successful operation in Europe. In 1929 
none is in opeiation in the United States. 

STEAMSHIP. See Shipping, Siiiphuild- 
IKG , etc 

STEBBINS, Joel (1878- ). An Ameri- 

can astronomer, bom at Omaha, Nebi. He stud- 
ied at the University of Nebraska, and while 
holding a felloNvship at Lick Obsei\atory, re- 
ceived his PhD. fiom the Unnersity of Cali- 
fornia ill 1903 He v\’eiit to the University of 
Illinois as instructor iii 1903 and became profes- 
sor of astionoiny and diiector of the observatory. 
In 1922 he accepted a similar position at the 
Washburn Observatory, University of Wisconsin. 
He made a specialty of stellar photometry. The 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences honored 
him witli the Rumford medals in 1913 and he 
received the Draper Medal of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1915. Dr. Stebbins served 
on the Lick Observatoiy eclipse expedition to 
Labrador in 1905 and also with the similar 
exiiedition to Wyoming in 1918 

STEELE, Rufus (Milas) (1877- ). An 

Ameiican author, born at Hope, Ark., and edu- 
cated at Pacific Methodist College, Santa Rosa, 
Calif. He edited various newspapers on the Pa- 
cific coast and was Sunday editor of the San 
Francisco Call and the San Fiancisco Chronicle, 
During the World War, he was appointed editor 
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of the division of films of the United States Com- 
mittee on Public Information (1918-19). He 
has written many motion-picture scenarios and 
has been associated in producing the pictures, 
lie wrote The City That Is (1909) ; The Fall of 
Vg — A Masque of Fear, produced in the Bo- 
hemian Grove in California (1913); Rule O 
(1915); Aces for Industry (1919); What*8 
Right with the Momesf (1925); What's Right 
with Florida^ (1925). 

STEELE, WiLBUB Daniel (1886- ). An 

American author, born at Greensboro, N. C., and 
educated at the University of Denver, the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Academic 
Julien in Paris. He published many short 
stories in magazines, and in 1914 Storm appeared, 
followed by Land's End in 1918. The O Henry 
Award Committee awarded him the second prize 
in 1919 for They Knovj Not What They Do, and 
in 1921 he received a special awaid from the same 
committee for “maintaining higliest level of merit 
for three years among American short-story 
^v^itera.” In 1925 he received the first award 
in the Harjier short-story contest for the story, 
When Hell Froze^ and in the following year the 
first prize from the 0. Ileniy Award Committee 
for the story, Rubbles, He wrote Meaty a novel, 
(1928). 

STEEL-MAITLAND, Bt. IIon. Sir Arthur 
Hekbert Drummond Ramsay, First Baronet 
(1870- ). An English government official, 

educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, 
and a fellow of All Souls College (1900). He 
was elected to Parliament as a Conservative in 
1910 and became chairman of the Unionist Paity 
(1911), Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies (1915-17), and from 1917 to 1919, Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and Pai liainentary Secietary to the 
Board of Trade He was made a baronet in 
1917, a privy councilor in 1924, and was Minister 
of Labor (1924-29). 

STEFANSSON, Vilhjalmur (1879- ). 

A Canadian Arctic explorer (see Vol. XXI). In 
1914 he made a GOO-niile sled journey over broken 
and moving ice from Martin Point, Alaska, to 
Banks Island, and in 1915 discovered new land 
north of Prince Patrick Island. The next year, 
he discovered new islands west of Heiberg Is- 
land, and in 1917 found that the polar ocean is 
shallow in the region northwest of Cape Isach- 
sen. In 1929 Stefan sson delivered before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston a course of lectuies 
on the Arctic regions He wrote: The Friendly 
Arctic (1921); Co North, Young Man (1922); 
The Northward Course of Empire (1922) ; Hunt- 
ers of the Great North (1922); The Adventure 
of Wranqcl Island (1925) ; The Standardization 
of Error (1927). 

STEIN, still, Sir (Mark) Aurel (1862- 
). A British Orientalist and archseologist 
(see Vol. XXI), officer on special duty at the 
Indian Archflcological Survey, and a fellow of 
the British Academy. During 1913-16 he made 
geographical and archa*ological exploiations in 
central Asia and western China, being awarded 
the gold medals of the French and Swedish Geo- 
graphical Societies. In 1926-28 he worked in 
Baluchistan and Upper Swat, receiving the 
Petrie Medal (1928). His later jiublications 
were The Thousand Buddhas (1921); Sertndia 
(1921), and Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turk- 
estan and Kansu (1923). F. H. Andrews wrote 
and illustrated Ancient Chinese Figured Silks, 
excavated by Sii Aurel Stein in central Asia 


(1920) ; H. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart 
edited and transcribed and published, as Khar- 
osthi Inscriptions, those discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Chinese Turkestan (parts 1 and 2, 
1920-27); and Sir George A. Grierson edited 
and translated, as Hatim's Tales, stories which 
had been recorded by Sir Aurel Stein (1923). 

STEIN ACH, Eugen (1862- ). An Aus- 

trian physiologist who became famous in con- 
nection with the possibility of rejuvenating el- 
derly animals and men through grafting the 
sexual glands of young animals and latterly 
through simple division or ligation of the ef- 
ferent duct. Born at Hohen Kins, Vorarlberg, 
Steinach was educated at the University of Vi- 
enna (M.D. 1886) and in 1895 was appointed 
professor of physiology in the German Univer- 
sity of Prague. He fitted up a laboratory for 
the study of comparative physiology — the first 
of its typo in the German-speaking countries. 
Building on a foundation laid by the labors of 
two French scientists, Ancel and Bouin, he per- 
formed many cxpeiiments on rats with extraor- 
dinary results. When made professor of physi- 
ology in Vienna, he was placed at the head of 
a special biological research institute and con- 
tinued his labors Steinach himself is not a 
hurgeon, and gland operations on men were per- 
formed by Viennese suigeons who also reported 
the cases. Steinach’s most important work is 
his small manual dealing with experiments on 
rats only, 1 erjungung durch Experimen telle Neu- 
helchung der Acltcmden Pubertatsdrusen ( 1 920 ) . 
Books on Stcinach’s work have been written by 
several authors. See Secretions, Internal. 

STEINER, slitin'er, Edward Alfred (1806- 
). An American sociologist born in Czecho- 
slovakia. He was educated iij the public schools 
of Vienna and at Heidelberg University. He also 
took postgiaduate courses at other German uiii- 
veisities and at Oberlin College In 1891, he was 
ordained to the Congregational ministiy and was 
pastoi of several churches in Ohio and Minne- 
sota. In 1903 he became professor of applied 
Christianity at Grinnell College, Iowa Profes- 
sor Steiner wiote* Tolstoy the Man (1903) ; On 
the Tiail of the Immigrant (1906) ; Against the 
Current (1910) ; From Alien to Citizen (1914) ; 
Nationalizing America (1910); Old Trails and 
New Borders (1921); The Eternal Hunger 
(1925). 

STEINER, Rudoliui (1861-1915). An 
Austro-Geriiian social philosopher, born at Kia- 
jevic, Jugoslavia. He was a commentator and 
editor of Goethe and an enthusiast for Hindu 
philosophy and mysticism. He became the Ger- 
man exi)onent of what is popularly known as 
theosophy but what he prefeired to call anthro- 
posophy. He founded several centres for the 
spread of this learning, of which the most im- 
portant is the Goetheanum in South Germany, 
and a periodical, Lueifer-Cnosis. His followers 
were subject to mild persecution. After the 
World War, Steiner was one of the leaders of the 
democratic intellectuals He preached interna- 
tional reconciliation and the renunciation on 
Germany’s part of any attempt at world do- 
minion. Steiner’s works included: Qoethe als 
Vater einer Neuen Aesthetik (1889); Goethes 
Weltanschauung (1897); Haeckel und Seine 
Oegner (1908); Welt und Lebensanschauung 
der J9cn Jahrunderts (1900); Theosophie 
(1904); Die Kernpunkte der Sozialen Frage in 
den Lebensnotwendigkeiten der Gegenwart und 
Zukunft (1921); Die Iletze gegen das Goethe- 
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anum (1021). Other works in English transla- 
tion are Chrxstianxty as Mystical Fact and the 
Mystcrxes of Antviuity (1914), The East in 
the Light of the West (1922). His last works 
are Fnednch Nietesche-ein Kampfer gegen seine 
Zeit (1926) and Qoethes Geistesart in ihrer 
Offenharung durch semen Faust und durch das 
Marchen von der Schlange und der Lilie (1920). 
Two volumes of Mystery Plays were published in 
English (1920). 

STEINMAN, David Babnabd (1886- ). 

An American civil engineer, born in New York 
City. He studied at the College of the City of 
New York and at Columbia University. Dur- 
ing 1910-14, he was piofessor of civil engineer- 
ing at the I ) Diversity of Idaho, then had charge 
of the (lepai tment of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering at the College of the City of New York 
(1917-20). In 1921 he identified himself with 
consulting practice in New Yoik City, and made 
a specialty of constiucting bridges. Among liis 
notable works are the continuous bridge of 1550 
feet at Sciotoville, Oliio, the Hell (late arch 
bridge over the East Eiver, New Yoik City, 
the suspension bridge at Florianopolis, Brazil, 
and the Carquinez Strait (cantilever) bridge 
in California. He was also the engineer in 
charge of the Detroit-Windsor suspension bridge. 
He was awarded the gold medal (1920) of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. In addi- 
tion to numerous articles contributed to the jour- 
nals of his profession, he is the author of Suspen- 
sion Bridges and Cantilevers (1911) ; Theory of 
Arches and Suspension Bridges (1914); Plain 
and Ueinforccd Concrete Arches (1915) ; Design 
and Construction of Suspension Bridges (1922). 

STEINMETZ, Chables Proteus (1865- 
1923). An American electrical engineer (see 
VoL. XXI). Among his later publications were 
America and the New Epoch (1916); Theory 
and Calculation of Electric Circuits (1917); 
Theory and Calculation of Electrical Apparatus 
(1917). Consult Charles Proteus Steinmets 
(1924) and Magician of Science (1926), by J. W. 
llaniiiiond; and Loki: The Life of Charles Pro- 
teus Steinmets, by Jonatlian Norton Leonard 
(1929). 

STEKEL, Wilhelm (1868- ). An Aus- 

trian psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, one of the 
best known of Fiend’s disciples. Born at Boj’an, 
Bukowina, he received his medical degree from 
the University of Vienna. Since 1908, he has 
sliowii intense literal y activity and has subjected 
over 10,000 individuals to psychoanalysis. Of 
his numerous wiitmgs, the majority have been 
translated into English, although vitli more or 
less change in title Most of the following are 
numbers in a senes of volumes* Nervose Aengst- 
zustande und thre Behandlung (1908); Die 
Sprache der Traumc (1911); Die Traume der 
Dichter (1912); Der Will sum Schlaf (1915); 
Onanie und Ilomoscxualitut (1917); Die Ge- 
schlechi skit lie der Frau (1920); Die Jmpotens 
des Mannes (1920); Psychosexuclle Infantilis- 
mus (1922) These volumes are part of a great 
system winch deals with all disorders of affec- 
tive and impulsive life. 

STELLAB EVOLUTION. See Astbonomy; 
Physics. 

STEPHENS, ste'venz, James (1882- ). 

An Irish poet and novelist (see VoL. XXI), 
His later writings include: The Rocky Road to 
Dublin (1915), Songs from the Clay (1915); 
Reincarnation (1918); Deirdre (1923); In the 
Land of Youth (1924) ; A Poetry Recital (1925) ; 


Collected Poems (1926), and Etched in Moon- 
light (1928). 

STEBEOCHEMISTEY. See Chemistry. 

STEEN, st6rn, L. William (1871- ). A 

German psychologist (see Vol. XXI). His work 
after the W'oild War was devoted chiefly to 
mental testing and to the jisychology and jihiloso- 
phy of personality. Both of these interests, 
though laigcdy ignored by the Wundtinn psy- 
chology of an earlier geneiation, weie quite ])opu- 
lar in post-war Germany. Stem’s woiks after 
1914 include 1 orgedanke su Weltanschauung 
(1915) ; Die Psychologic und das Personahsmus 
(1917) ; (Irundgcdanke der Personalistisehe Phil- 
osophic (1918) ; Die Inielhgenz der Kinder und 
Jugendluhc (1920) 

STEENE, Elaine (Mrs. George D. Carring- 
ton (1894- ). An American photoplay 
wiitcr, born in New York City, and educated at 
Columbia University. She wiote more than 60 
photoplays, among them the Sunny Jim series 
and The Gang Her photoplay. The Sins of the 
Mothcis, bi ought hei a pi ize of $1000 111 1914, 
and Without Jlope, a second prize of $500. In 
the Collier short-story contest of 1914, she won 
a piize of $250 She is the author of: Sunny 
Jim (1016); The Road of Ambition, a novel 
(1917) , and Over the Seas for Uncle Sam 
(1918). 

STEVENS, Edward Fletcher (1860- ). 

All Aiiioiican aichitect, boin at Dunstable, Mass, 
lie studied design at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and in several offices in 
Boston and New York After piacticing in Home 
for soveidl years, lie hec.imc a meniher of the 
film of Stevens and Lc^e of Boston and Toionto. 
He planned over one liundied hospitals and in- 
stitutions m various cities and designed also 
oveiseas hospitals during the Woild War He 
was the author of The Ameiican Hospital of the 
Twentieth Century (lev ed , 1921). 

STEVENS, Gorham Phillips (1876- ). 

An American aichitcct, bom on Staten Island. 
He studied ai chitectiire at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technolog} and 111 Europe After 
a year’s service with McKirn, ^Meud & White, 
he was Carnegie fellow in aichitectnre at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens 
(1903-05). From 1912 to 1918, he was diicctor 
of the School of Fine Aits at the American 
Academy in Borne and from 1918 to 1921, he w’as 
piofessoi in charge. ITc was a mcinhei of many 
societies, and the aiithoi of Life of Charles F. 
McKim, and of contnbutions on Greek archi- 
tecture to vaiiouB scientific journals. 

STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A nonsectarian institution for men at 
Castle Point, Ilohnkcn, N. J., founded in 1870. 
The enrollment of the institute increased from 
453 in 1915 to 614 in 1922 and diopped to 476 
bv 1928. Throughout this jieiiod, the members of 
the faculty inci eased fiom 37 to 51 and the li- 
biary f 10111 11,000 to about 19,000 volumes, all 
on teclniical subjects A United States Steam 
Engineering School was established in 1918; the 
department ol electrical eiigineeiing w^as mov’ed 
m 1921 to the largci of two bariacks buildings 
bought from the government, and the space so 
vacated in the main laboratory building w*as 
given to the department of physics; comprehen- 
sive exaniiiiations in elementary and adv^anced 
matheinaties w’ere made requiiements for en- 
trance foi applicants offering certificate credits 
for admission A g}^nna8ium was built, and 
two acres adjoining the mam building, bought 
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in 1915, making in all about 22 acres of land 
including the original “Stevens Castle.” A gift 
of $35,000 to found a chair of economics of en- 
gineering, in memory of former president Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys, was announced in 1928. 
Productive funds in that year amounted to $2,- 
764,000. President, Harvey Nathaniel Davis. 

STEVENSON, James, Fibst Baron of 
Holmtjuky (1873-1926). A British industrial- 
ist and founder of the Stevenson rubber control 
plan. He was born at Kilmarnock, and educated 
at the academy there, bec-ame a tiaveling sales- 
man, and then lose to be managing dirt'ctor of 
John WalkcT & Sons, Ltd., distillers at Kilmar- 
nock. lie became piominent during the World 
War, when he seived 111 the Ministiy of Muni- 
tions in vaiious ca})acities. Subsequently he 
was a memher of numerous government boards 
and committees. As ehaiiman of the rubbc'r 
investigation committee, he formulated the plan, 
in ell’ect fiom ]i)22 to 1928, which limited the 
production of luhher and the amount exported 
from Biitish ceiiti cs of piodiiction, thus raising 
the ])rice. In 1917 he w'as made a baionet, in 
1922 a Knight CJraiid Cross of St. Michael and St. 
Geoige, and in 192.’) a baron. France made him 
a Commandei ot the T-«c‘gion of Honor. 

STEWART, Donald Ogden (1894- ). 

An Ameiican humoiist, born at Columbus, Ohio, 
and educated at Yale University. According to 
his own story, he was so well equijiped for a busi- 
ness caieei that he turned to literature, and 
wiote; J*arO(I}j Outline of History; Perfect Be- 
havior (1922); Aunt Polly's ^tory of Mankind 
(1923) ; M). and Mrs Haddock Abroad (1924); 
The Crazy Fool (1925) ; Mr and Mrs. Haddock 
in Parts, France (1920) , Father Williams, novel 
(1928). Duiiiig the W'oild W'ai, he seived as 
chief quarteiiiiast(‘i in the United States Navy. 

STEWART, Sir Jameh Pitrvks (1869- ). 

A British ph\Hicuin and neuiologist, born in 
Fdiiibuigh and educated at the unnersities of 
Fdinburgli and tleiia Jlis Treatises on Nervous 
Diseases (Gth ed , 1924) has been tianslated into 
French, Spanish, Geiman, and Aiahic. He also 
published (with Evans) Nerve Tnjuiies and Their 
Treatment and 111 1927 Intracianial Tumors. 
He was kiiiglited in 1921, 

STEWART, Julius L. (185,5-1919). An 
American painter, born in Philadelphia. He 
studied under G^uoine and Mudrazo in Pans, 
where he lived the gi eater jiait of his life He 
was known as a figuie and genre paiutei, his 
style iieiiig decidedly French in finish, hut his 
cliaiactei i/atioiis of American types were excel- 
lent, pai ticiilnily Ins studies of membeis of the 
Amei lean colony in Pans 

STEYFFERT, LppoLD Gould (1887- ). 

An Amencan })oi trait jiaintei. He was boin at 
('alifornia. Mo, and was a pupil of Chase, be- 
coming an associate of the National Academy of 
Design in 1916. He received the Altman Prize 
of the National Academy in 1918, the Palmer 
Gold Medal in 1923, the Logan Medal in 1924, 
the Ilearst Medal 111 1924, the Stotesbury Prize 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
1920. In 1925 he became a member of the Na- 
tional Academy. See Painting, under United 
States 

ISTIDGER, William Leroy (1885- ). An 

Amen can clergyman and author, born at Mouiids- 
ville, W Va., and educated at Brown University 
and Boston University. He was ordained in 
the Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1914 and 
preached in San Francisco (1914-16) and in 


Ran Jo 84 ( 1916-19) . He served during the World 
War as a truck driver in France for the Y. M. 
C. A. He was pastor of St Mark’s Church, 
Detroit, 1920-25, and since 1925 has been pastor 
of Lin wood Boulevard Church at Kansas City. 
His writings include: Giant Hours with Poet 
Preaohers (1918); Soldier Silhouettes (1919); 
Star Dust from the Buyouts (1919); Outdoor 
Men and Minds (1920); Standing Room Only 
(1921 ) ; Flash Lights of the Seven Seas (1921 ) ; 
Flames of Faith (1922) ; There are Sermons in 
Books (1922); Henry Ford, the Man and His 
Motives (1923) ; The Symphonic Sermon (1923) ; 
Finding God in Books (1924); Spiritual Mes- 
sages from Fiction and Drama (1927). 

STILL, George Frederic (1808- ). A 

British physician and pediatrist, born at Hol- 
loway, London, and educated in arts at Caius 
College, Camhiidge, and in medicine at Guy’s 
Hospital, London. Tie is professor of diseases 
of children at King’s College, Ixmdon, author of 
a tevtbook on this subject, and is widely known 
for hib discovery of the malady known as “Still’s 
disease.” 

STILLMAN, John Maxson ( 1 8.50-1 923 ) . 
An American chemist, born in New York City. 
After graduating from the Univeisity of Cali- 
fornia, he studied at Strassimrg and Wuizburg, 
and latei received his Ph D degree in California. 
He was instructor in chemistry at the University 
of California (1870-82) and a commercial chem- 
ist (1882-91). In 18JH, he became a member 
of the fust faculty of Stanfoid Uinversitv, and 
in 1913 w^as made vice piesiderit, an appointment 
which he held until his retirement under the 
age limit as emeritus in 1917. His original in- 
vestigations included researches in both organic 
chemistry and mineral chemistry, but his most 
impoitant woik was on the history of chemistry 
and included a life of Paracelsus as Physician, 
Chemist, and Reformer (1920), and a manuscript 
volume. The Story of Farly Chemistry (1924). 

STIMSON, Henry Lew^ir (1807- ) An 

American lawyer, cabinet olhcer, and administra- 
tor (see Voi,. XXI). During the World War, he 
serv^ed as lieutenant colonel of the 3().5th Field 
Artillery and as colonel of the 31st Field Artil- 
lery, part of the time in France. Later, he was 
made a brigadier general in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. In 1927 he was sent to Nicaragua 
as the special representative of President Cool- 
idge and formulated a plan foi the pacification 
of the country which was agreed t<) by both major 
parties of Nicaragua and successfully carried out 
thiough a general election held under American 
Hujiervision In the winter of 1926-27, he had 
visited the Philippines at the request of his close 
friend, Governor General Wood, and had studied 
the situation there as an unofficial adviser to 
General Wood With his comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the Philippines, he was chosen to succeed 
General Wood upon the latter’s death in 1927. 
As Governor Geneial, he approved the Belo meas- 
ure, passed by the Philippine Legislature, which 
increased the departmental autonomy of Filipino 
administrators while strengthening the Governor 
General’s inspection and advisory powers. The 
cooperation of the Legislatuie thus secured was 
further strengthened by his selection of a cabinet 
from the majority party of the Legislature and 
his appointment of a Council of State, composed 
of all members of the cabinet and othei native 
leaders. His administration was marked by the 
virtual disappearance of the independence agita- 
tion and by the passage of measures by the Legis- 
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lature encouraging the inveatment of American 
capital for the economic development of the 
islands. 

In March, 1929, President Hoover appointed 
Colonel Stimson Secietary of State. In this ca- 
pacity he supervised the navel disarmament nego- 
tiations with Great Britain and the other naval 
powers which continued thioughout that year. 
In 1929 he leceived tlie honorary LL 1). degree 
from Yale and New Yoik universities He wrote 
American Policy in Ntcai'agua (1927). 

STINNES, Hugo (1870-1924). A German 
industiialist and financier, bom at Mulheim, 
Geiniany. At 19 years of age, he enteied the 
nulling company owned by his fathei in West- 
phalia, where he remained two yeais. He then 
oigaiii/ed his own company, called Hugo Stinnes, 
Ltd, the whole oiiginal sliaie capital being 
50,000 maiks (about $12,000). Ills first im- 
poitant success was the ci eating of the Germaii- 
Liixemhuigci Mining and Foundiy Coipoiation 
— the fiist evemplilication of his famous “\eiti- 
cal trust” building The company owned its 
own coal, its own 01 e, and its foundries foi the 
manufactuie of its jiioduct thiough all its 
stages He extended his holdings to ships and 
became the most imjxntant shijiping man in 
(Termany He oigaiii/ed great companies foi 
making non and steel, he Ijought forests, cha- 
teaus, hotels, railioads lie owned the largest 
oil concession in the A 1 gent me, the gieat elec- 
tiical plants that aie the powei centre of 
Bhenish- Westphalian industiy, lime kilns, tan- 
iieiies, sugai lefineiics, nlO^ ing-ineture conceins, 
and vast lands in South Ameiica When the 
World War came, Stinnes giasped the tiemeii- 
dous ojipoitunitv to add to his jiowei lie was 
jiartially lesponsible foi the luthless industrial 
e\p!oitati()n ot occupied Belgium He supplied 
war inateiials of all kinds Then he began to 
make his inllucnce felt in the political field 
He was elected to the Keichstag in 1920, and 
about the same time bought many ot the lead- 
ing (iciinan newspafieis, and huge interests in 
jiapci -manufactui mg esttiblishmeiits In 1921 
he was busy with a scheme foi a su])ertrust that 
would contiol eveiy mdustiy in Geiniany and 
legulnte pioduction, tiaiisportation, and the sup- 
])ly fif the Gel man inaikets, as well as those 
of the whole woild Ills financial niameuvies 
weie made jiossihle only by the steady depieeia- 
tion of the Geinian cuiiency, which he aided by 
j)i eventing the stabilization of the German mark 
and icjieatedly bon owing money only to pay it 
hack in mllated ])apei Many books w'cie written 
about him, among them Kwt JfeiviQ'a l^tinncs 
vnd seme 600,000 Arheiter (1921); Johann 
Bump’s l)ci Kaufmaun voti Muhlheim, a novel 
about his life, published anonymously (1922), 
and he is also included in Maximilian Hai den’s 
Kupfe (1910-1924). 

STIRLING, Matthew Whjhams (1896- 
). An Aineiicau anthropologist. He was 
born at Salmas, Calif., and giaduated at the 
University of California (1920). In 1921 he 
w'as appointed assistant curatoi of the Bureau 
of Etlinology, National Museum, Washington, 
13. C. He studied Indian burial grounds in North 
Dakota and Indian mounds near St Petersburg, 
Fla. He also explored archieological caves in 
Southern Fiance and Northern Spam, He was 
in chaige of an expedition to New Guinea for 
the study of pygmies in 1926. In the World 
War, he was an ensign in the IT S Navy. He 
became chief of the Bureau of Ethnology in ^928. 


STOCKEB^ Harry Emilius (1876- ). 

An American clergyman and author, born at 
Nazareth, Pa., and educated at the Moravian 
College at Bethlehem, Pa. Ordained in the 
Moravian ministry in 1902, he held several 
pastorates, taught in the Moravian College in 
Bethlehem for a year, and then beeame pastor 
of the First Church in New York City in 1919. 
He has been a member of the administrative 
committee of the Federal Council of Chuiches 
and held offices in many Moi avian church organ- 
izations. His writings include History of the 
White River Indian Mission in Indiana (1917) ; 
Moravian Customs and Other Matters of Inter- 
est (1918); History of the Moravian Church in 
New York City (1922), Home Mission History 
of the Moravian Church (1923). 

STOCKHOLM. The cajutal of Sweden The 
population, according to the census of 1920, was 
419,440, it was estmiat(*d to be 464,699 m 1928 
The most characteristic feature of Stockholm’s 
recent piogiess is the develojmient of a distinctly 
national type of architecture. This type, com- 
bining rugged stiength with modern engineer- 
ing progiess, is leilected especially in the public 
buildings* the City Hall, the City Law Courts, 
the magnificent Royal Technical CJollege build- 
ings, the Engelbrekt Chinch which dominates 
one of Stockholm’s finest residential sections, 
the stadium erected for the Olyinjiiad of 1912, 
and the Concert Hall which adheres to classical 
traditions The City Hall, which w^aa erected 
between 1911 and 1923 at a cost of $4,000,000, 
was dedicated on the 400th anniveisity of the 
beginning of the reign of Gustavus Vasa, Sw'e- 
den’s first hereditary ruler The hall is a vast 
rectangular stiuctuie built of native brick and 
crowned by a lofty square tow*ei , beneath the 
cornice is a frieze ornamented with gilt reliefs 
of persons eriiment in Swedish history The 
hall incloses two couits the laigei (Citizens’ 
Court) IS ojieii; the smaller (Blue Boom) is cov- 
ered and .is used for official banquets and similar 
civic aflaiis. Since the city is constantly ex- 
panding on the mainland, it has been found 
iiecessaiy to eiect two bridges across the North 
Stream at an estimated cost of 20,000,000 
crowns ($5,300,000). One of these will carry 
street-ear lines so as partly to eliminate traffic 
congestion in the older section of the city. 
Stockholm’s unique out-dooi museum is located 
in Skansen, one of the city’s large natural parks. 
Its old farmhouses, rnedia*val wooden churches, 
and other buildings depict much of Sw^eden’s life 
in the past and the present. The idea of this 
museum was coneeived about 50 }eais ago by the 
well-known art lover and antiquarian, Arthur 
Hazel ius, who desiied to preseive for posterity 
the customs of the Sw*edish people. Stockholm’s 
harlior is the largest in Sweden for import trade. 
In 1928, 374 vessels of 402,324 gross tons were 
entered and cleared The new Free Port, whrch 
rs located a few miles from the town, has proved 
an irnjior’tant asset to Baltic shipping trade. 
The Stockholm aerodrome is located at Linda- 
rarigeii 

STODDARD, (Theodore) Lothrop (1883- 
) . An American author, born at Brookline, 
Mass, and educated at Harvard University. 
He was admitted to the bar in Massachusetts in 
1908. His writings include. The French Revo- 
lution in Ran Domingo (1914) , Present-Day 
Europe — Its National Rtates of Mind (1917); 
The Rtakes of the War (1918); HarpeFs Pio- 
torial Lihraiy of the World War, vol. vi; The 
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World at War (1919) ; The Rising Tide of Color 
Against White World-Supremacg (1920); The 
New World of Islam (1921) ; The Revolt against 
Civilization (1922); Racial Realities in Europe 
(1924); Social Classes in Post-War Europe 
(1925) ; Scientific Humanism (1920) ; Reforging 
America (1927); The Story of Youth (1928). 

STOESSEL, Albert Frederick (1894- ). 

An American violinist and conductor, born at 
St. Louis, Mo. From 1910-1913, he studied the 
violin under W. Hess and E Wirth at the 
Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin, where he made 
his d^but in 1913 After the outbreak of the 
World War, he returned to the United States, 
making his American d^but with the St. T.»ouis 
Symphony Orchestra (1915). In 1917 he en- 
listed in the IT. S. Army and was appointed di- 
rector of the School for Bandmasters. After his 
return in 1919, he became assistant conductor 
of the New York Oiatorio Society, and in 1921 
was elected regular conductor. In 1923 he was 
appointed head of the newly established Depart- 
ment of Music at New York Univeisity. In 
1925 he was elected conductor of the Worcester 
Festival, and in 1928 also of the Westchester 
County Festival. His compositions include a 
string quintet; smaller pieces for violin and 
piano, and Suite Antujne, for orchestra. 

STOKES, Adrian (1887-1927). A British 
physician and jiatliologist, born in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. He leeeived his medical degree 
fioni Dublin Ihiiversity in 1911 and carried on 
extensive reseaiches in pathology there until 
the outbreak of the World War, when he joined 
the Boyal Army Medical Corjis. A discovery 
made by him that infectious jaundice is con- 
veyed by rats gave him an intei national reputa- 
tion. In 1922 he was appointed professor of 
pathology in the University of London. He had 
already visited Africa in 1920, as a member of the 
Bockefellcr Commission, and in 1927 after an 
outbreak of yellow fever there, he was requested 
to rejoin the staff. He began experiments with 
chimpanzees in order to throw light on the mode 
of transmission and was making good headway 
when he himself was fatally stiicken with the 
disease. 

. STOKES, Anson Phelps (1874- ). An 

American educationist, born at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. He w^as graduated from 
Yale in 1896 and from the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1900. After spending several 
years in travel, he was appointed secretary of 
Yale University in 1899, where he remained un- 
til 1921. He was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1900 and from that year 
to 1918 was assistant minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, New Haven. He was appointed a canon 
of Washington Cathedral in 1924. From 1917 
to 1919, he w'as chaiinian of the trustees of 
the American University Union in Europe, and 
was secretary and chairman of the educational 
commission of the Phehis Stokes Foundation. 
He organized the Army Educational Commission 
and was founder of the National Commission for 
Mental Hygiene He was decorated by several 
foreign goveinments for his work. He is the 
author of Memorials of Eminent Yale Men; 
What Jesm Christ Thought of Himself; Historic 
Universities in a Democracy ; A Visit to Yale in 
China; Tale and New Haven 

STONE. Subsequent to the World War, the 
production of stone in the United States has 
shown a steady ex])an8ion. The high rate of 
activity in the building trade and in railroad 


and highway construction and repair has had a 
direct influence on increasing the production of 
stone. 

In 1927 about 136,345,260 short tons of stone, 
valued at $198,661,622, were produced in the 
United States. The 1927 output established a 
new record by a considerable margin as the pre- 
vious record year had been in 1926, when 124,- 
496,360 short tons valued at $188,308,590 were 
produced. The distribution of the various kinds 
of stone produced in 1927, as regards quantity 
and value, is shown in the accompanying tabu- 
ation. Crushed stone, which represents the 
greater par’t of the output, is used largely as 
railway ballast, road “metal,” and for concrete. 
Building stone includes granite, sandstone, and 
marble. During recent years, there has been a 
tendency to use flagstone more and more for 
decorative purposes. 

Though the consumption of stone has shown a 
healthy growth in recent years, competition has 
increased and there has been a tendency toward 
lower pi ices. Many of the laiger stone pro- 
duceis are meeting this condition by increasing 
the economy and efficiency of their productive 
operations Pennsylvania is the leading State 
from the standpoint of stone pioduction Other 
important producing States aie Ohio, Michigan, 
New York, and Califoinia 


STONE SOLD iN THE UNITED STATES IN 1927 
(From Rock Pjoducta) 

Short Tons Value 

CruKlicd stone 94,948,770 f97, 474,207 

Building stone 2,185,120 40,595,127 

Monumental stone 358,130 14,993,091 

Paving blocks 300,740 3,583.100 

Curbing 378,230 4,939,710 

Flagging 55,160 573,736 

Rubblo 809,020 988,108 

Rip rap 4,018,500 4,710,731 

Flux stone 21,060,070 15,985,525 

Refractory stone 1,362,920 1,710,708 

Agric. limestone 2,206,470 3,300,704 

Manufacturing industries 5,352,1.10 4,735,114 

Other uses 1,738,000 4,005,395 

Total 


136,345,200 $108,061,022 


STONE^ Harlan Fiske (1872- ) An 

American jurist (see VoL. XXI). From 1910 
to 1924, he was dean of the school of law at 
Columbia University. He was a member of the 
Ijegislative Drafting Research Fund and fre- 
quently acted as adviser before legislative com- 
mittees in both the State and National govern- 
ments. Amherst College conferred a degree 
(LLD) upon him in 1913. He was appointed, 
hy President Coolidge, in March, 1924, Attorney 
(Jeneral of the United States to succeed H. M. 
Daugherty and was made associate justice of 
the Supremo Court of the United States again hy 
President Coolidge’s appointment, in 1925. 

STONE AGE. See Anthropolooy. 

STORAGE BATTERIES. See Motor Ve* 

11TCLE8 

STORRS, Lucius SirvMouB (1869- ). 

An American railway official, born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and educated at the Univeisity of Ne- 
braska. After holding various important posi- 
tions with several railway organizations, he be- 
came the vice president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad in 1914 He was 
president of the American Electric Railway 
Association in 1917 and managing director since 
1925. 

STOVALL, Pleasant Alexander (1867- 
). An American diplomat, born at Augusta, 
Ga., and educated at the University of Georgia. 
He edited the Athens Georgian, Augusta Chron- 
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iole, and Savannah Press, and became the owner 
of the last-named. He was elected to the Gcor- 
^a House of Representatives in 1902 and again 
in 1912-13. He was United States minister to 
Switzerland, 1913-20. In 1891 he wrote a Life 
of Robert Toombs, 

STBACHEY, stra'chl, (Giles) Lytton 
(1880- ), A British biogiapher. He was 

educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and be- 
came a critic whose special field was French 
literature. He published Landmarks in French 
Literature (1912). Then he became interested 
in real instead of fictitious characters, first in 
Voltaire and other Frenchmen, and then in the 
charac’ters of the Victorian era in England. In 
Eminent Victorians (1918), he developed a new 
and fresh manner of treating the lives of the 
eminent dead, which was continued with more 
assurance in Queen Victoria (1021). Ills later 
works are Books and Characters, French and 
English ( 1 022 ) ; Pope, the Leslie Stephen lecture 
at Cambridge ( 1 025 ) ; and Elizabeth and Essex 
(1928), another brilliant account of an English 
quec*n and hci circle. 

STBACHEY, John St. T»k (18G0-1027). 
A Hntish journalist (see VoL. XXT). In Decem- 
bei, 1025, he letiied fioin liis editoiship of the 
Spectator because of ill health, but continued 
to b(‘ an intermittent contributor He was a 
fiequeiit visitor to (/anada and the United States, 
and received an honoiaiy LittD. fiom Columbia 
in 1025. His latei publications include The 
Adventure of Limng (1922); Economics of the 
Hour (1023); The Referendum (1923); The 
River of Life (1924) ; The Madonna of the Bar- 
ricadvH (1925) ; and American ftoundings (192G). 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. A Biitish col- 
ony comj)iising the island of Singapoie, the is- 
land of Penang (with the land settlements of 
Province Wellesley), and Malacca, on the west- 
ern coast of the Malay Peninsula. Total area, 
1()0U sipiare miles; total population in 1911, 714,- 
OGO In 1921 the population was 883,7G9, di- 
vided as follows Singapoie, 425,912; Penang, 
304,835 ; Malacca, 153,522. Males numbered 557,- 
838, females, 324,101 In 1018 theie weie m the 
Settlements 274,574 Malaya, 432,704 Chinese, and 
94,213 Biitish Indians Immigrants in 1927 
weie 350,202 Chinese and 150,132 Indians. The 
population in 1927 was estimated at 1,059,908, 
including 10,305 Europeans and Ameiicans 

Industry and Trade. The increasing atten- 
tion which the natives gave to rubber cultiva- 
tion to the exclusion of food crops, particularly 
rice, led to the defiendcnce on imports for con- 
sumption needs. Difliculties ensued when the 
United States restricted its importation of rub- 
ber in 1918 and when neighboring countries, be- 
cause of crop shortages, failed to send sufficient 
quantities of rice. Othei industries declining in 
the face of the growing iiibber culture were coco- 
nut, clove, nutmeg, and gambier. The leading 
activity continues to be commerce, for the Settle- 
ments are one of the most imjiortant transship- 
ment and trading points in the world. Imports 
and exports for typical years, inclusive of treas- 
ure and tiade with Federated Malay States, 
were: for 1913, £55,930,472 and £45,375.132; for 
1920, £148,187,421 and £119,471,984, for 1921, 
£08,120,020 and £58,025,105; for 1927, £140,512,- 
588 and £126,880,783. Fifty per cent of the total 
trade came from or went to the British Empire. 
Principal imports in 1927 were rice and other 
grains, tin ore, cotton goods, tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes, fish, sugar, petroleum, and coal. Prin- 


cipal exports were rubber and gums, tin, copra, 
spices and pepper, tapioca, pineapples, and rat- 
tans. In 1913 shipping entered and cleared, ex- 
clusive of native craft, was 27,125,000 tons, of 
which 15,251,000 were British In 1927, 39,693,- 
760 tons entered and cleared the ports of the ter- 
ritoiy. In 1923 a causeway was completed 
across the Johoie Straits to connect Singapore 
with the mainland. This made through tram 
service between Bangkok, Siam, and Singapore 
possible. 

The port of Singapore has been constantly in- 
creasing ill impoitance in lecent years. In 1923 
entrances and clearances amounted to 12,479 
vessels of 20,512,572 tons, an amount which in 
1928 had increased to 19,410 vessels of 29,389,813 
tons The commerce of 1928 consisted of 19,410 
merchant vessels of 29,389,813 tons; 42,303 
native craft of 1.076,989 tons; and 124 men-of- 
war, etc., of 420,252 tons. Great Britain natu- 
rally ranked first in merchant tonnage with 12,- 
280,244 tons, followed by the Netherlands with 
0,435,707 tons, and Japan with 3,841,421 tons. 
New deep-water wharves weie being planned as it 
was believed that Ringapbre would soon occupy 
an impoitant position among the world’s greatest 
shipping ports 

Oovei nment finances showed increases ovei the 
period. Ilevenues for 1913 and 1927 were £1,- 
446,403 and £4,380.909, expenditures, £1,221,338 
and £4,579,548. The budget for 1928 called for 
revenues of 32,910,545 Stiaits dollais and expend- 
itures of 38,950,949 Sliaits dollars. The debt 
totaled, on Dec 31, 1927, £25,053,975 An impor- 
tant Kouice of re\enue is the go\ei nment monop- 
oly of opium The goxeinoi of the Settlements is 
also Jiigli commissioner for the Fedeiated Malay 
States, as well as foi Brunei, and is the British 
agent for Noith Borneo and Saiawak. See Fed- 
erated Mal\y States. 

British North Borneo. A British protec- 
torate on the island of Borneo under the juris- 
diction of the Biitish North Borneo (\)mpany 
and for which the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments acts as Biitish agent, as he does also for 
Sarawak Area, 31,100 square miles; popula- 
tion (1921 ), 257,804, mainly Mohammedan set- 
tlers and native aboiigmes Europeans numbcied 
533; Chinese, 37,856. Revenues for 1913 were 
£210,197 and foi 1927, £454,588; expenditures 
for the same years weie £259,494 and £250,440. 
Imports for the ;vears 1913, 1920, and 1927 were 
£034,538, £1,284,438, and £1,224,705. Exports 
for the same yeais were £803,115, £1,405,771, and 
£1,978,590 Rubber, tobacco, and timber, shipped 
to Singapoie and llongkong, aie the most im- 
portant exports. Ojuiini, an official monopoly, is 
one of the leading souices of levenue. There is 
no public debt. 

Brunei^ br(5()-nr. A Biitish protectorate 
southwest of British North Borneo It has close 
commercial relations w’ltli tlie Straits Settlements 
but is administered by a Biitish icsident acting 
for the Sultan Ahmed Tajudiii Akhazul Khairi 
Wad-din, a minor wdio succeeded to the throne in 
1924. Area, 2500 squaic miles; population 
(1921), 25,454, of whom 35 W'ere Europeans and 
1434 Chinese. Expoits are cutch (mangrove ex- 
tract), coal, rubbei, and sago. Oil was discov- 
ered, but not in paying quantities. There is a 
wireless station at Brunei, the chief town. 

Sarawak, sa-ra'whk. A British piotectorate 
southwest of Brunei. The Governor of the 
Straits Settlements selves as British agent. 
Aiea, 42,000 square miles; population (esti- 
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mated), 000,000. Imports in 1927, £25,604,546 
Straits dollars, exports, 49,780,143 Straits dol- 
lars. Chief exports are sago, pepper, rubber, 
liquid fuel, and gold. Trade is with Singapore. 
Revenues in 1927 were 6,243,005 Straits dollars 
(from customs, opium, gambling, arrack, and 
pawn-farm taxes); expenditures, 5,764,318 
Stiaits dollars 

STBASSBITBG, shtras'bdbrK. An important 
commercial centie of France and former capital 
of the rrovince of Alsace, now chief town of the 
Dejiartment of the llas-Rhin, and 502 kilometers 
(311.9 miles) fiom Pans. See Alsace Lor- 
raine The population, according to the census 
of 1920, was 174,492 The poit of Strassburg 
has been autonomous since 1924, when the French 
National Assembly appioved the bill granting 
this privilege and the execution of important con- 
structional woiks. These comprised the con- 
struction of a canal 90 meters broad parallel to 
the Rhine River and connected with the existing 
installation, a petroleum dock or basin communi- 
cating directly with the Rhine, six inner docks 
along the canal fi outage, and extensive lailway 
connections. The estimated cost was nearly 250,- 
000,000 francs Bcfoie the War, the Swiss had 
built an inland poit at Basel in anticipation of 
the improvement, below that town, of the channel 
of the Rhine, which is normally navigable only 
during the suniniei season by baiges of small 
draught. Swiss and (jcinian opinion favored the 
impiovenient of the iiver either by regulation 
and deepening or by canalization. The French, 
howevei, piessed stiongly for the construction of 
a lateral canal and by Clause 358 of the Tieaty of 
Versailles were auihoiized to build such a canal 
alongside the Rhine between Basel and Sti ass- 
burg and to draw water from the liver for the 
production of electtic powei. The French claim 
was upheld by the Central Commission of the 
Rhine appointed in 1925, which approved the 
construction of the canal with the uiidei standing 
that it must be as navigable and as free as the 
river itself. In 1927, the fust section of the 
canal, that between Basel and Kembs, was begun 
by France and was expected to be com])leted in 
1932 The canal and its locks will accommodate 
Rhine barges of more than 1200 tons. Vessels 
using the port of Strassburg in 1920 included 
more than 3000 barges with a capacity of more 
than 750 tons and nearly 250 tugs of from 500 to 
2000 horse power. The traffic of the poi t totaled 

3.200.000 metric tons, tlie principal commodities 
being coal, grain, potash, oies, and oil Impoits 
accounted for almost two-thirds of the ton- 
nage. 

In 1920 the restoration of the famous steeple 
of the Cathedral of ytrassburg wliich had been in 
process for nt rly 20 years, was successfully com- 
pleted. The wooden piles upon which the steeple 
rested for nearly six centuries have been sup- 
planted by a foundation of reenforced concrete. 
The municipality contributed approximately 

1.700.000 francs to the fund, and after the city 
became rrerich again, the Government of France 
gave 2,000,000 fiancs to carry on the work. 
The city’s Historical Museum is housed in the 
Grande Bouchcrie, its collection including docu- 
ments and objects relating to the history of 
Strassburg from the Middle Ages to the entry 
of the French troops in November, 1918. The 
Imperial Palace in the German-built quarter is 
destined to be converted into a museum, and the 
former Hall of the Piovincial Diet is occupied by 
the conservatoiy of music. 


STBATEGY AND TACTICS, Military. 
Military strategy is the science and art of pro- 
j'ecting and directing important military move- 
ments and operations with the object of securing 
advantageous positions of supply, attack, de- 
fense, or retreat, and deals in general with large 
forces not engaged in battle. Military tactics is 
the science and art of leading and manmuvring 
troops on the battlefield or its immediate vicin- 
ity. The goal of both is the same, the defeat of 
the enemy by the delivery of the most powerful 
blow possible at his weakest point, or, when act- 
ing on the defense, to pi event or successfully re- 
sist such an attempt by the enemy 

Changes in Tactics Developed in the. War. 
The basic principles of strategy were little af- 
fected by the test of the Woild War. Although 
on a far greatoi scale than ever before, the mo- 
bilization of the armies and their movements 
into position foi attack oi defense did not differ 
essentially fioni the methods that had been em- 
ployed in previous wais. The tactics employed, 
however, undeiwent some modification, owing to 
the incicasc in fire power of weapons in use at 
the outbreak of the Wai. and the introduction of 
new weapons and other iio\el war material. 

In early days, before the invention of fire- 
arms, shock action was almost entirely depended 
upon for the decision, which required tactics 
utilizing the troops in masses oi colninns The 
introduction of fiicarms and their giadual im- 
provement resulted in file power and movenieni 
becoming the piedominant factors, and brought 
about deployment of tioops on a wide front in ol- 
der to secure them. Experience teaches that un- 
der present conditions neither shock action nor 
fire power alone can win, the two must be used 
in combination, and modern tactics endeavor to 
provide means whereby fire power may be utilized 
to open the way for shock action to stiike the 
decisive blow. This blow sbould be directed at 
the enemy’s weakest point, if it can be determined 
in the initial deployment, otlierwise a mobile 
force must be held in readiness to launch an at- 
tack against the weak point when it is revealed 

Dining the fiist phase of the World War, be- 
fore the lines became stabilized, the tactics used 
in combat were those which had been inculcated 
in peace-time training, the deployment of in- 
fantry being made with considerable stiength in 
the skirmish line in order to secure fire supciior- 
ity and the advance being made by successive 
rushes of assaulting units, the attack being sup- 
ported by artilloiy fire The increase in lajndity 
and precision of artillery lire and the effective 
use of machine guns caused a thinning of the as- 
sault line and the oiganizatioii of the attacking 
foice m greater depth, in older to minim i/e 
losses. This change in formation also gave 
greater power of manoeuvre. 

In defense the tactics wcic similarly modified. 
After the first phase, when the lines became sta- 
bilized on the Western fiont, both sides occupied 
nearly continuous fioiit-linc tieiichcs extending 
from Switzerland to the Channel, strongly gar- 
risoned, dependence being placed on the fire power 
of this line supported by an artillery ban age to 
repel the enemy’s attack. The heavy losses and 
almost complete destruction of the front-line 
trenches due to the artillery preparatory fire of 
the attacking troops led to the adoption of a 
modified organization of the terrain whereby the 
front line was held weakly by outposts with a 
main line of resistance at the rear so located 
that the attacking forces would be more or less 
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diarupted when it was reached and would be 
beyond effective support by their artillery and 
consequently more easily repulsed by counter- 
attack. 

Therefore, organization in depth was adopted 
for defense as well as for offense. The conditions 
which brought about these changes were those 
due to the introduction of new weapons and de- 
vices and a supply of ammunition in greater 
quantity than ever before 

Airplanes and tanks and the utilization of gas 
were the major influences, to which should be 
added improved machine guns, automatic rifles, 
light mortars and the 37-millimeter gun as inte- 
gral parts of the fighting equipment of the in- 
fantry. 

Airplanes. At the beginning of the War, air- 
planes were few in number and were used prac- 
tically entirely for reconnaissance. Very rapidly, 
however, their use was extended to include ob- 
servation and direction of artillery fire, location 
of front-line units, photographing the enemy po- 
sitions and transmitting orders and, in certain 
rases, the carrying of supplies to isolated units. 
Then machine guns were mounted on them and 
combat planes were developed which fought 
aeiial battles to decide the supremacy of the 
air and deny to the enemy the aerial observation 
which had become so important. It was also 
found that bombs could be dropped from them 
and %liat by such means strategic points in the 
enemy’s rear could lie effectively attacked As 
these various uses developed to a gi eater and 
greater extent, it was even found piacticablc to 
attack the enemy troops on the battlefield with 
machine-gun fire and bombs. See Akbonautics. 

The use of anti-aircraft guns and of machine 
guns to prevent observation and destroy the air- 
jdaiies did not prove of great value. Veiy few 
an planes were destioyed by such means, al- 
though well-directed fire forced the airplanes to 
heights where observation was imperfect, and 
it was found that the most effective -way to keep 
the enemy airplanes in cheek was to fight them 
in the air by combat planes in superior force. 
The control of aitillery fire by aeiial observation 
was a tactical change of signal value. 

Captive Balloons. These also were effectively 
used for observation and control of aitillery fire, 
although, to avoid destruction by eiieiiiy artil- 
lery and airplanes, they had to be kejd well in 
the rear. Under favorable weather conditions, 
however, observation was good and the advan- 
tages of a stationary position and direct wire 
communication w^ere great. 

Dirigibles. The great cost, long time of con- 
struction, large target offered, and special landing 
arrangements required prevented dirigibles from 
being successfully employed and having extended 
use during the War, even though they could carry 
large quantities of explosives and supplies. 
Their principal use and success was in naval 
w ai fare. 

Tanks. Armored motor cars with machine 
guns mounted were developed before the War 
and under certain conditions were effective in 
reconnoissance and for courier service, but they 
could operate effectively only on roads in fair con- 
dition. The invention of the tank produced a 
machine that could operate across country, de- 
stroy wire entanglements, cross trenches, break 
down light walls and which, armed with one- 
pounders or machine guns, proved a very useful 
aid to the infantry in attack, heavy tanks usu- 
ally preceding the infantry to open ways through 


obstacles and cover the infantry during the clean- 
ing up of a captured position, light tanks usually 
accompanying the infantry to support them in 
their attack, and to destroy enemy machine-gun 

nests. 

Gas. The introduction of gas also had an 
influence on tactics. The cloud attack in which 
gas was first used, and later the concentration 
of pas on certain areas by means of gas shells, 
assisted an attacking force by compelling the 
enemy to reiiiaiii in shelters during the advance 
or fight when handicapped by wearing masks. 
Many kinds of gas were used during the War, 
from the early irritating and suffocating types, 
such as chlorine and phosgene, to lachrymal and 
blistering types, as benzyl bromide and mustard 
gas. The most effective were phosgene and mus- 
tard gas, although tear gas and other types were 
of value under certain conditions 

As a development from the introduction of 
gas came the use of smoke clouds to screen the 
advance of an attacking line or to cut off ob- 
servation by the enemy. Sec Cuemical War- 
fare 

Infantry Weapons. The automatic rifle, 
introduced during the War, provided means for 
maintaining the fire power of the thinner 
skirinish line and enabled concentrated fire to 
be delivered on approjiriate targets. Its value 
in holding attacks, and in covering weak points 
in defeiiHive jiositions, has been proved. 

Machine Ouns — At the beginning of the War, 
machine guns had not been perfected, were com- 
paiatively few in number and the technique of 
their employment was m an experimental stage. 
At that time, the German army was gieatly su- 
perior both in number of machine guns and in 
trained gunncis The impi ovements developed 
as the War progressed increased their reliability 
of functioning, and cxpeiieuce led to methods 
of use which rendered them tremendously effec- 
tive both m offensive and defensive action, ift the 
former case assisting the attacking skirmish line 
to achieve and maintain file supeiionty, as well 
as at times supporting the advance by indirect 
barrage fire over the heads of the advancing 
troops, and m the latter case delaying and dis- 
rupting the attacking forces by concentrations 
from concealed positions and by flanking fire de- 
livered along the belts of wire in front of strong 
points and centres of resistance. In open war- 
fare, they pro>ed most valuable in delaying rear- 
guard actions. In 1928 the number of machine 
guns in the machine-gun company of an infantry 
battalion was increased to 12. See Small Arms 
AND Machine Guns. 

Hand Grenades . — The position warfare, which 
lasted so long on the western fiont, called for 
weapons that ''ould deliver iiigh-angle fire in or- 
der to reach narrow trenebes at short range. To 
fill this need, the hand grenade was developed, 
at first a crude can filled with explosive and 
fired by a time fuse. Fiom this beginning came 
the offensive grenade, with a thin metal case 
whose fragments could not injure the thrower 
but which produced the desired effect on the 
enemy by the shock of the explosion; and the 
defensive greuade, thrown from a protected po- 
sition, with a heavy metal case which, when the 
grenade burst, broke into fragments and added 
the effect of the flying pieces to the shock of the 
explosion. Later improvements resulted in gren- 
ades filled with various gases and chemicals for 
special uses. The invention of the method of 
discharging grenades by lifle fiie fiom a cup 
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placed on the muzzle of the rifle increased very 
greatly the range and accuracy of Are. 

Trench Mortars and One-Pounder Quns. — An- 
other weapon developed for high-angle Are was 
the trench mortar varying from the 3-inch light 
Stokes mortar capable tor brief inteivals of 
firing 40 or more 12-pound shells a minute up 
to 6-inch, 8-inch, and larger mortals firing heav- 
ier shells at a lesser rate of fire with greater range 
and more destructive effect. These mortars, 
especially the light ones, which could be fired 
from concealed positions close up to the skirmish 
line of an attacking force, proved very effective 
against machine-gun nests, and because of their 
high trajectory were useful in laying down fire 
on the reverse slope of a hill. The mortals and 
one-pounders were frequently used to support 
advancing infantry by direct overhead fire in 
much the same manner as machine guns. 

The 37-mm. or one-pounder gun was intro- 
duced and also proved effective against machine- 
gun nests and, when supplied with special am- 
munition, was useful against light tanks. 

Infa^ifry Equipment . — In consequence of the 
successful development of the weapons above de- 
scribed, the equipment of a rifle squad in the 
United States Army in 1929 includes one auto- 
matic rifle and one grenade discharger. A how- 
itzer company is assigned to each infantry regi- 
ment equipped with three light mortars and three 
37-mm. guns. 

Tactical Value of Tanks. The value of 
tanks as an auxiliary arm of the infantry was 
demonstrated during the War. In the organ- 
ization of the United States Army in 1924, one 
light tank company was included as an integial 
part of an Infantry Division. In 1928 the com- 
pany includes a headquarters platoon with nine 
tanks, and three platoons each with flve tanks, 
10 armed with 37-mm. guns and 14 with machine 
guns.. Light tanks are transported on trucks as 
close as possible to the battle front. 

Other Changes in Tactics. The changes in 
infantry tactics were accompanied by some 
changes in artillery tactics, indirect firing being 
developed to a high degree of perfection. The 
interdependence of the infantry and the artil- 
lery was emphasized and close liaison between the 
two arms was found most important. In order 
to conceal batteiy positions from aerial observa- 
tion, effective methods of camouflage were devel- 
oped. The rolling barrage to precede the leading 
infantry waves in an attack was perfected and 
was made possible by a supply of ammunition 
such as never had been available before 

In defensive positions, the importance of field 
guns which could be rapidly advanced to bring 
direct fire on tanks was recognized, as was the 
desii ability of accompanying guns to advance 
with the infantry to assist in reducing enemy 
strong points too heavily fortified to be de- 
stroyed by the inf anti y weapons. 

Cavalry tactics were hardly affected by the 
War, as the conditions of warfare after the Bat- 
tle of the Marne did not permit the utilization 
of cavalry to any important degree. It seems 
apparent that the future use of cavalry will be in 
open warfare largely as a screen for the move- 
ments of the armies and for reconnoissance in 
conjunction with the air service. Cavalry pa- 
patrols can secure information by contact with 
enemy patiols and from captured prisoners 
which airplanes cannot obtain, while airplanes 
can quickly forward the information picked up by 
the cavalry as well as that which they obtain 


by direct observation and aerial photographs. 

The tactical value of leadership and morale, 
of training and discipline, of accurate, well- 
aimed rifle and machine-gun fire, of team work 
by adjacent units and of effective and reliable 
intercommunication was impressively revealed 
in the War. See Aiimies and Abmy Obganiza- 
TioN; Abtillery; Ordnance; Chemical War- 
fare; War in Europe; etc. 

STBATIGKAPHIC GEOLOGY. See Geol- 
ogy. 

STBATOK*, John Roach (1875-1929). An 
American clergyman, bom at Evansville, Ind., 
and educated at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky. After being or- 
dained to the Baptist ministry in 1900, he held 
pastorates in Chicago and Baltimore, and in 
1918 was called to Calvary Church in New York 
City. He engaged in numerous controversies 
over modernism in religion, vigorously upholding 
the fundamentalist view His writings include* 
The Menace of Immoralifp tn Church amd State 
(1920); The Jleovenly Home (1920); The Gar- 
dens of Life (1921); Church vs. Stage (1921); 
Our Relapse Into Paganism (1921); Dance of 
Death (1922) ; The Old Gospel at the Heart of 
the Metropolis (1925); The Famous New York 
Fundamcnfalist-Modemist Debates (1925) ; The 
Fakes and Fancies of the Evolutionists (1925) ; 
and Flighting the Devil in Modem Babylon ( 1929 ) . 

STRATTON, George Malcolm (1805- • ). 
An American psychologist, born at Oakland, 
Calif., who was graduated at the University of 
California. He pursued graduate studies at Yale 
and Leipzig (PhD, 1890) and was assistant 
professoi, associate professor, and diiector of the 
psychological laboratory at the Univeisity of 
California until 1904. For four years, he was 
professor of cxjicrimentnl psychology at Johns 
Ilopkins, and since 1908 has held the chair of 
psychology at the University of California. In 
the World War, he seived as head of the psychol- 
ogy section. Medical Research Laboiatory of the 
Air Service at Miiieola, L.I , with the lank of 
major. In 1908 he was piesident of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Research Council (1921-24) 
and chairman of its Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology (192,5-20). In 1{)28 he was elected 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He is advisory editor of the Psychological Re- 
view and the American Journal of Psychology. 
He wrote Experimental Psychology and Its Bear- 
ing upon Culture (1903) ; Psychology of the Re- 
ligious Life (1911) ; Theophrastus and the (heck 
Physiological Psychology before Aristotle (1917) , 
Developing Mental Power (1922) ; Anger ^ Its Re- 
ligious and Moral Significance (1923), and con- 
tributions to journals upon perception of change, 
eye movements, the aesthetics of visual form, 
lailway accidents and the color sense. 

STBATTON, Samuel Wesi^ey (1861- ). 

An American physicist and university president, 
born at Litchfield, 111. He was graduated at the 
University of Illinois in 1884, where in 1886 he 
became instructor of mathematics and physics 
and in 1889 professor of physics and electrical 
engineering. He was later called to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he was professor of 
physics from 1898 to 1901, when he organized 
the United States Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington; he was director of the Bureau until 
1923. In that year, he accepted the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He served during the Spanish- American War in 
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the United States Navy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He was secretary of the committee for 
aeronautics and a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Research Council during 
the World War The Elliott Cresson Medal of 
the Franklin Institute was conferred on him 
in 1912 and in 1917 he received the Public Wel- 
fare Medal of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Dr. Stratton became a member of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Weights and Measures 
and in 1923 was a member of the United States 
Assay Commission. 

STBAUSS, shtroiis, Riciiabd (18G4- ). 

A Cerman composer (see VoL. XXI). During 
1917-20 he was director of the Akademische 
Meistersehule fur Komposition in Berlin. In 
1919, without entirely severing his musical con- 
tacts with Berlin, he accepted the directorship 
of the Staatsoper in Vienna; but protracted 
absences on extended conceit tours over all 
Europe, North America, and South America seri- 
ously interfeied with liis contractual duties and 
bi ought about geneial dissatisfaction As a re- 
sult, Strauss resigned in 1924 and did not con- 
duct in Vienna again until 1926, when an 
agreement was 1 cached that he was to direct only 
a limited number of pel formances as guest- 
conductor. After a triumphal tour of South 
Ameiica in 1920, he visited the United States 
the following year for the second time With 
several of the gieat oichestras, lie conducted his 
orchestral masterpieces, and with the assistance 
of otlier artists a])peaied as pianist in his ow’n 
chamber music and songs It is significant that, 
with the exception of the Stnfonta domesHca, 
the juogiamme offered only works written before 
1900 

Although in lecent yeais Stiauss has been by 
no means inactive as a composer, he has produced 
nothing that leaclies the level ot his early 
niastei pieces. Every woik beais the imjiress of 
his powerful individuality, shows his maivelous 
mastery of all technical resoiiices, but the ir- 
resistible melodious sweep, the llamiiig jiassion 
of the earlier woiks aie missing. Tlie case of 
Strauss stands absolutely without a parallel in 
the histoiy of music in this resjiect, that a great 
career is cut short, not by death, but thiough 
lack of genuine inspiiation. Even so, Strauss’s 
])lace among the imnioitals is alieady assured. 
His great symphonic poems mark the culmina- 
tion of progi amine music and have definitely 
decided in the afllrmative the long debated 
question whether “progi amine music” can claim 
artistic equality with the older “absolute music.” 
ITis achievements in the domain of the art song 
(Kunstlied) have secured for Strauss a place 
of honor among the immortal masters of song. 
Of his dramatic works, only one, Dcr Jiosrnkai^- 
alter, has maintained itself in the standard 
repertory. 

The list of works given in the main article 
(VoL. XXI) is completed by the enumeration of 
the following, operas, Artadne auf Naxos (2d 
version, Vienna, 1916; 3d version, Dresden, 
1917), Die Frau ohme Slchalten (Vienna, Oct. 
10, 1919), Intermezzo (Dresden, Nov. 4, 1924), 
Die dgyptisohe Helena (Dresden, June 6, 1928; 
New York, Nov. 6, 1928) ; the ballets, l^chlagohers 
(Vienna, 1924) and Der silherne fichlussel (Pest, 
1927) ; suite for orchestra, Der Burger ale Edel- 
mann; Parer gon zur Flinfonia domestica, a piano 
concerto for the one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgen- 
stein; Festhymnus : Hochzeitspraludium, for the 
wedding of his son; Drei Hymnen, for solo voice 


and orchestra; Die Tageezeiten, for male chorus 
and orchestra, for the Schubert Centennial 
(Vienna, 1928). Two operas, Feuerenot and 
Ariadne auf Naxos, had their American pre- 
mieres in Philadelphia (Dec. 1, 1927, and Nov. 
1, 1928, resp.). Consult H. T. Finck, Richard 
Strauss: the Man and his Works (Boston, 1917) ; 
R. Specht, Richard Strauss und sein Werk (2 
vols., Leipzig, 1921 ) ; IT. W. von Waltershausen, 
Richard Strauss (Munich, 1921); R. Muschler, 
Richard Strau ss ( Hildesheim, 1925). 

STRAVINSKY, stra-vin'ski, Igob (1882- 
). A Russian composer, one of the leaders 
of modernism (see VoL. XXI). In 1925 he 
visited the United States, appearing in perform- 
ances of his own works as pianist and conductor, 
but failed to leave a lasting impression as his 
vogue apparently had declined. The three bal- 
lets, LHHseau de Feu (\\i\0) , Petrushka (1911), 
and Sacre du Print emps (1913), which created 
a sensation at the time and established the 
composer’s place as the leader of the modernists, 
still remain his highest achievement. In these 
works, spectacular stage-effects and brilliant or- 
chestration cleverly conceal from the average 
listener the appalling poverty of musical inven- 
tion. The juxtaposition or superposition of in- 
dividual tones, unrecognizable as melodic or 
haimonic combinations, seems to be determined 
by chance or caprice. As a matter of fact, these 
later woiks have been performed only by organi- 
zations devoted to the piopagatioii of niodern- 
istie music. The conqiositions include Renard, a 
burlesque (1917) ; the ballets, IjCS Noccs (1917), 
Pulcinclla (1920), and Apollo Musageies 
(1928); a one-act ojiera, Mayra (1921, w'hich 
failed of success) ; Concertino, for string-quartet 
(1923) ; a piano concerto (1924) ; (Edipus Rex, 
a scenic oiatorio (1927). 

STBEEBUWITZ, EbnSt (1874- ). A 

Chancellor of Austria, boin in Mies, now 
Czechoslovakia. He was trained for a military 
career but left the army and, after further study 
at the University of Vienna, enteied business as a 
textile manufacturer. Duiing tlie World War, 
he held administrative posts in Vienna and after- 
waid became known as one of the leading indus- 
trialists of Austria. He was elected to Parlia- 
ment as a Christian Socialist in 1923, and 
succeeded Monsignor Ignaz Seipel as Chancellor in 
May, 1929. He was forced to lesign live months 
later ( Sejitember 25 ) when the Austrian Fascists 
disapproved of his conciliatory policy towaid 
the Socialistic government of Vienna. 

STREET CLEANING. See Roads and Pave* 

MENTS. 

STREET RAILWAYS. See Municipal Own- 
EBSiiip; Electbic Railways, ItAPiD Tbansit. 

STREETS. See Roads and Pavements. 

STBESEMANN, Gustav (1878-1929). A 
German statesman, educated at the universities 
of Berlin and Leipzig. When he entered the 
Reichstag in 1907, he was general manager of 
an iinpoitant union of manufacturers, and was 
identihed with the great industrial leaders, such 
as Hugo Stinnes, who were the mainstay of 
the German People’s Party. He was at one time 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
In August, 1923, he was asked to form a minis- 
try in which he was also Foreign Minister. Dur- 
ing the time he was in office, the Bavarian revolt 
occurred, and there was much disorder through- 
out Germany, lie announced that the distress 
of the German people might be alleviated by a 
cessation of resistance in the Ruhr and the returo 
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of the former Crown Prince. His views caused 
the downfall of his government in November, 
1923, and Dr. Wilhelm Marx was asked to form 
a new cabinet. As Foreign Minister (1923-29) 
Dr. Stresemann reoriented Germany’s foreign re- 
lations in a way that established his repu^tion 
as the country’s leading post-war statesman. 
He effected the security pact with France, nego- 
tiated the Locarno Treaty, obtained the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations on equal 
terms with the Allied nations, and in 1029 se- 
cured the promise of an early evacuation of 
Allied troops from the Rhine. He also played a 
leading part in the adoption of the Dawes Plan 
(1924), and in negotiations in 1929 for the sub- 
stitution of the Young Plan for the Dawes Plan. 
In 1926 he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
jointly with Aristide Bnand. He died unexpect- 
edly in Berlin Oct. 3, 1929, the morning after his 
intervention in the Reichstag had averted a Cab- 
inet crisis over the unemployment-insurance law. 
See Repaeationr; Germany, under History, 
League of Nations. 

STREUVELS, Stun (1872- ). Pseu- 

donym of Frank Lateur, a Plemish author, born 
in Heule, West Flanders. A baker at Avelghan 


tive character of American trade-unionism, the 
strike as an economic weapon played a compara- 
tively minor r61c. While there were strikes, dur- 
ing the period, characterized by much bitterness 
and of a protracted character, it may be said gen- 
erally that they were resorted to but slightly 
by American labor. The high-water mark was 
reached in 1917 ; since that year the recession has 
been steady and marked. The following table of 
indexes, based on 1916 as 100, compiled by the 
U. S Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows the rela- 
tive number of disputes from 1916 to 1927. 


TABLE I 



Relative 


Relative 

Year 

number of 

Year 

number of 


disputes 


disputes 

1918 

100 

1922 

29 

1917 

117 

1923 

41 

1918 

88 

1924 

33 

1919 

96 

1925 

34 

1920 

90 

1926 

27 

1921 

63 

1927 

19 



1928 

17 


Table II shows the number of labor disputes 
by years and indicates whether or not the woikers 
involved had trade-union affiliation. 


TABLE II.— RELATION OF WORKERS TO LABOR UNIONS 


Relation of workers to union Number of disputes 




1916 

1917 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 1923 1924 1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Connected with unions 

2,458 

2,392 

1,903 

2,033 

2,606 

2,038 

844 1,265 1,003 1,018 

823 

614 

534 

Not connected ith unions 

41 G 

209 

362 

143 

137 

62 

37 77 69 142 

93 

67 

66 

Organised after dispute bi^gan 

71 

55 

26 

30 

8 

5 

5 18 14 16 

19 

16 

4 

Union and nonunion workers 

, 






12 29 31 38 

15 

5 

4 

Not reported 

814 

1,794 

1,062 

1,424 

760 

280 

214 164 72 87 

85 

32 

21 

Total 

3,789 

4,450 

3,353 

3,630 

3,411 

2,385 

1,112 1,553 1,249 1,301 

1,035 

734 

629 


until 1905, he wrote stories in the West Flanders 
dialect and is one of the most distinguished 
contemporary Ixiw Dutch authors. His writings 
include; Die Oogst (1900); Dutmpjeshundcl 
(1902); Openlucht (1905); and De Vlaschaard 
(1908), translated into English as The Path of 
Life (1915); Hct glomerijke Licht (1912); Dc 
landsche woning in Vlaanderen, a study of Flan- 
ders architecture (1913); and In oorlogstijd, 
Augustus 191'/-, war narratives (1915). 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. A survey of 
labor disputes during the period since 1913 brings 
out two sharply contrasted periods* the war 
years, when efforts to promote patriotic coopera- 
tion between capital and labor reduced the num- 
ber of strikes to a markedly low level; and the 
post-war period, when, with generally unsettled 
conditions and a diminshed effort for arbitration, 
the number of strikes and the number of persons 
affected rose quickly in many countries, to a 
hitherto unprecedented figure, only to fall off 
again after 1920. An interesting experiment 
during the period was the effort of the Australian 
states to prohibit strikes and lockouts, although 
the original act did not prove satisfactory and 
was replaced in 1918 by a new measure which 
made strikes illegal only in certain specified in- 
dustries and public agencies and where walkouts 
occur within 14 days after notice of intention 
to strike. Another interesting movement was the 
step taken by employers in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries to insure themselves 
against strikes, as an offset, they claimed, to the 
protection that the worker had in his strike bene- 
fits. See Picketing ; Sabotage; and Injunction. 
United States, As a result of the conserva- 


Wliat were the principal causes of dispute? 
For the period 1910-17, strikes and lockouts for 
wages only accounted for 27 per cent of the to- 
tal; hours only accounted for 3 per cent; recogni- 
tion of trade union only accounted for 10 per 
cent; wages and other causes accounted for 48 
per cent; hours and other causes accounted for 
11 per cent; recognition and other causes ac- 
counted for 23 per cent. 

Table III shows the number of disputes for 
which the number of employees was reported. It 
is significant to note the decline after 1919 and 
the particularly small number of strikes in the 
year 1927, as comjiared with 1919. 


TABLE HI— -NUMBER OF DISPUTES FOR WHICH 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IS REPORTED, AND 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER INVOLVED 
Dis]>utuH m which number of employees is 
reported 


Year 

Number of 

Number of 

Average number 
of emplo>ees 

1916 

disputes 

2,667 

2.325 

employees 

1,599,917 

per dispute 

600 

1917 

1,227,254 

528 

1918 

2,151 

1,239,989 

576 

1919 

2,666 

4,160,348 

1,661 

1920 

2,226 

1,463,054 

657 

1921 

1,785 

1,099,247 

1,612,662 

756,584 

616 

1922 

899 

1,704 

1923 

1,109 

631 

1924 

898 

654,641 

729 

1925 

1,012 

428,416 

423 

1926 

783 

329,592 

421 

1927 

734 

349,434 

476 

1928 

620 

357,145 

568 


Table IV presents the results of the disputes 
ending in each year and Table V gives the dura- 
tion of these disputes. 
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TABLE IV- 

Result 

1916 

In favor of employers 748 

In favor of employees 749 

Compromise 777 

Employees returned pending 
arbitration 73 

Jurisdictional and probes 
Not reported 101 


Total 


-RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR 
Number of disputes ending in — 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

395 465 687 677 701 248 308 283 253 226 169 272 

631 627 627 472 256 259 403 354 349 288 236 197 

720 691 797 448 291 105 168 138 138 147 129 160 


137 204 50 61 80 16 46 45 51 36 29 

191 211 * 59 214 198 113 160 139 198 *83 77 

2,448 2,074 2,198 2,220 1,872 1,526 741 1,145 959 989 780 G39 


* Results of seven strikes undetermined 


3 
14 
10 « 


656 


TABLE V —NUMBER OF DISPUTES FOR WHICH 
DURATION IS KNOWN, AND TOTAL AND AVER- 
AGE DURATION 
Number of 


Year in which 

disputes 
for which 

Total 

Average 

disputes ended 

duration 

duration 

duration 

18 reported 

(da>R) 

(days) 

1916 

2,116 

49,680 

23 

1917 

1 ,435 

26,981 

19 

1918 

1,709 

29,895 

17 

1919 

1,855 

62,930 

34 

1920 

1,321 

51,893 

39 

1921 

1,258 

64,231 

51 

1922 

580 

21,136 

37 

1923 

968 

23,177 

24 

1924 

957 

28,588 

30 

1925 

879 

23,809 

27 

1926 

738 

18,805 

25 

1927 

669 

15,865 

24 

1928 

656 

17,997 

27 


An account of the more inijiortant strikes dur- 
ing the period under review follows A stiikc 
marked by much violence occurred in 1913-14 
among the Colorado coal miners, giving rise to 
several sanguinaiy conflicts and the burning of a 
tent colony m which 2 women and 1 1 children 
were suffocated. While the objects of this strike 
— ^better working conditions, 8-hour day, highei 
wages, and recognition of the union — were not 
gained aftei moie than a >car of struggle, a Fed- 
eral investigation of the situation uncovered con- 
ditions at the mines which were obviously in need 
of remedy and the operators were threatened with 
Federal intervention if outbreaks continued to oc- 
cur. In the same year, tbeie weie serious dis- 
orders in connection with a strike among the coal 
miners of West Virginia and the silk woikers of 
Paterson. During the period immediately pre- 
ceding the entrance of the United States into the 
War, strikes became numerous, partly because 
the workers sought to secure for themselves a 
share of the large war profits, iu part beeause it 
seemed oppoitune to demand the Indtermeiit of 
conditions and, perhaps to some small extent, be- 
cause of the activities of foreign agents In 1916 
four railroad brothel hoods and tlie i ail way repie- 
sentatives came to a deadlock In the aihitra- 
tions that followed, President Wilson’s plan, 
which was accepted by the men, was rejected by 
the railroads, this situation bringing about the 
passage of the Adamson Law, fixing the legal 
standard of a day’s work at eight hours, and forc- 
ing the railroads to acceptance. During the 
War, in an organized effort to substitute medi- 
ation for the strike and lookout, tlius oh\ iating 
loss of time in that emeigency, a Committee on 
Labor of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense was formed in 1917, with 
Samuel (lompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as chairman, and with sub- 
committees on various phases of the question, 
such as wages and hours, mediation and concili- 
ation, welfare work, cost of living, and domestic 
economy. The Labor Adjustment Committee, 
consisting of three representatives each of the 


Government, employers, and employees, was cre- 
ated, and immediately made itself felt in prevent- 
ing threatened strikes 111 the West coast ship- 
yards and among the East coast longshoremen; 
it finally effected a settlement of the strike in the 
copper mines of the Southwest. Jn connection 
with the latter strike, a wholesale, unauthorized 
deportation of miners — some of them members of 
the T.W.W. (qv.) — from Jeiome and Bisbee, 
Ariz , caused a great stir. About this time, a 
general disorganization of the lumber industry in 
the Northwest, by strikes, gained for the workers 
the 8-hour day. An outbreak among machinists 
engaged on war work at Bridgepoit was, in spite 
of concessions to the workers, finally quieted only 
by an ultimatum threatening blacklisting of the 
men from all war work. This period, w'hich had 
been one of comparative quietude, was broken by 
the Armistice 

In 1919 in Seattle, 2.5,000 shipyard workers 
went out, bringing on a general strike in that city 
which affected about 00,000 workmen. It was 
uiihuccessful. When the Boston policemen in 
that year went out on strike to seimre recognition 
of their union, their posts weie filled by other 
men. Another unsuccessful attempt to compel 
recognition of a union was that of the steel woik- 
ers, about 300,000 of whom walked out in Sept- 
ember, 1919 Judge Gary jofusod to confer with 
the union leaders on the grounds that they were 
not representative of a large number of the work- 
ers Federal trmips were finally called in before 
the men retuined to work. In New York City 
in 1919, there were actors’ and longshoremen’s 
strikes, and a printers* lockout In that year, a 
strike among fntuminous coal miners, affecting 
about 42.5,000 men, was called off after two weeks, 
and the difficulties settled aftei six weeks upon 
the terras proposed by J’resident Wilson. There 
were 125 unauthorized sti ikes in 1919, affecting 
1,053,256 men. Of the 4,154,733 workers who 
weie involved in all strike movements in that 
year (1919), not less than 400,000 were in the 
clothing tiadcs, 178,000 111 textile work in New 
Jersey and New England, 330,000 in shipyards, 
430,0*00 in the building tiades 

The yeai 1922 was marked by a serious strike, 
which tied up iiraclically the entire coal in- 
dustiy. For the first time, anthracite and hi- 
tumiiions mines w’ore simultaneously affected. 
The walkout, following attempts to reduce wages, 
began on ATaicli 31. The bituminous strike 
ended August 15, tlie anthracite miners did not 
return until the heginning of September (see 
Coal). Tii August, 610,000 men were out. 
There was an outbreak of violence at Hernn, 111., 
following the shooting of two union pickets by 
armed guards, 19 nonunion miners were killed 
and .30 wounded by an armed mob Hotli bitu- 
minous and anthracite strikes were terminated 
by an extension of previous contracts from Mar, 
31, 1922, to a date in 1923, and by agreements for 
further conference. 
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As a result of this situation, and fulfilling one 
of the conditions on which the men went back to 
work, in September, 1922, Congress created the 
United States Coal Commission for the purpose 
of investigating all phases of the production, 
transportation, and distribution of coal, and re- 
lationships between operator and worker, with a 
view to lecomniending remedial legislation. Tliis 
year was notable also for the nation-wide strike 
among lailway shopmen, involving 400,000 men 
and seriously tying uj) the entiie transportation 
system. A strike of ir).^,000 anthracite minors in 
Pennsylvania in 1923 lasted only 10 days, the 
workers gaining a 10 per cent increase of wages 
but being denied the cheek-ofT and the closed shop. 
The pressmen’s strike in New Yoik City, Septem- 
ber 18-26 of that year, was significant from the 
point of view of union discipline; the local union 
having defied the main authority body, its charter 
was canceled and the international organization 
supplied pressmen to fill the strikers’ places. 

One of the most seiious stiikes in the labor 
annals of the United States started on Sept. 1, 
1925, when 158,000 coal miners in the anthracite 
fields downed tools. The strike area covered 500 
squaie miles lying in Pennsyhania and West 
Virginia and the strike shut down 828 mines and 
272 collerics owned by 135 companies. As a re- 
sult of the strike, the price of anthracite mounted 
from $14 to $30 a ton by Jan. 1, 1926 Not until 
Feb. 18, 1926, did a settlement come and then it 
ended in a compromise over the issues involved 
(lecognition of the union, wage increases, a 5-day 
week, sjiread over the work period). In 1926 
the imjiortant strikes weie laigoly left-wing in 
character. The textile strike of Passaic 111 1926 
was lead by a Coiiimunist and involved 11,700 
woikers After lasting for almost a year, the 
stiike was settled with the withdrawal of the 
C’ommuiiist organizer, Albert Weisboid, and with 
the organization of the strikers into a craft union 
under the jurisdiction of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The woikers, however, were com- 
pelled to accept the 10 per cent wage cut that had 
been one of the leading leasons foi the calling 
of the strike. In New York City in the same 
year, the fuirieis and the chiuk- and suit-makers 
struck as a result of a struggle between the lefts 
and the rights for the control of their unions 
The lefts for the time being succeeded in captur- 
ing the furiieis’ union after a particularly bitter 
struggle and won their outstanding demand for 
the 5-day week; but in the cloak- and suit- 
makers’ stiike, which involved 40,000 ]>ersona and 
lasted for half a year, the lefts were defeated and 
the International LTnion succeeded in disbanding 
the joint hoard in control. The strike almost 
ended in the hieakup of the union. The bitterest 
strike 111 recent American labor history ended in 
July, 1928, wdien the bituminous mine workers 
returned to the mines with all their demands lost 
and the union practically wrecked. The strike 
had started in April, 1927, to enforce the Jack- 
sonville scale of wages which the operatives were 
seeking to abandon in the central competitive 
field because of overproduction and the ruinous 
competition of the nonunion mines of West Vir- 
ginia Some 200,000 men, on the call of the 
Ignited Mine Workers, downed tools in the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio, and in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. In the midsummer of 1927, 
the miners of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa had re- 
turned to the mines on the basis of the Jackson- 
ville scale, leaving the miners in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania to carry on their losing struggle. The 


strike was sanguinary and was characterized by 
a good deal of violence and bad blood. While the 
cause of the miners evoked much popular sympa- 
thy and even the United States Senate showed 
its approval of their position, it became evident 
as the year 1927 was drawing to a close that 
nothing could save the strikers. A minority 
group in the union tried to continue the strike, 
but to no avail. On July 18, 1928, the United 
Mine Workers gave its consent to the district 
unions to effect what agreements they could on 
the basis of the abandonment of the Jacksonville 
scale In 1922 the United States Mine Workers 
had 500,000 members; it was computed that in 
1928, at the tmd of the stiike, only 100,000 mem- 
bers w’ere left How disastrously the strike had 
ended may be seen fiom the fact that the niiiici® 
of Illinois weie compelled to accept a wage scale 
of $6.10 (they had won the Jacksonville scale of 
$7 50 in 1927), the Pciinsvlvania miners had to 
accept a scale of $5, as did also the Oliio miners. 
The mineis were eomplotcly under the thumbs of 
the operators with the spread of the open shop 
and the presence of a suiplus of 100,000 miners 
in the industry. 

On Apr. 16, 1928, the cotton textile 0 ])erative 8 
of New Bedford, Mass , called a general strike in 
reply to an announced wage reduction of 10 per 
cent. The workers refused to postpone then 
strike vote when the inanufactiiiers promised to 
put off the wage cut and 25,000 operatives wont 
out in 25 plants Only one-thud of the stiikeis 
were reported to be unionized. After a terrible 
struggle of 25 weeks, on October 6, the unions 
voted to return to the shops with a wage rut of 
5 per cent but the promise of a 30 days’ notice of 
future wage reductions 

In 1929 a series of stnkcs broke out in tbc 
textile-mill distiicts of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina as a result of the ef- 
forts of the A. F. of L and Communist organiz- 
eis to bring about better living conditions 111 the 
South’s new industiial areas Many of these 
strikes, particularly in Gastonia and Marion, 
N. C, weie accompanied by bloodshed. The 
strikes were generally unsuccessful Public 
opinion, however, was aroused agamst the ciuel 
“sweating” of men and women in these new mill 
towns. 

Canada. The labor history of Canada indi- 
cated a state of industiial jieace very similar to 
that existing 111 the United States For example, 
in 1927 the time lost in strikes and lockouts was 
less than in any year after 1915 and the number 
of employees involved was less than in any year 
since 1916 No single strike in 1927 involved 
more than 5000 employees nor did any strike lo^e 
more than 50,000 working days In 1927 theie 
were 79 strikes in progress m which 22,683 work- 
ers were involved and in which 165,288 days were 
lost. This state of affairs may be compared with 
the year 1919 (the stormiest since 1913), when 
298 strikes involved 138,988 workers and in 
which the total number of days lost was 3,942,- 
189 For 1913 the figures had been 113 strikes, 
39,536 workers, and 1,287,078 da 3 8 lost. 

See Great Britain and Germany, under TJis- 
tory^ for accounts of the gicat strikes in these 
countries during the post-war period The Eng- 
lish general strike as a result of the strike of the 
coal miners, is treated in detail. 

STRONG, Benjamin ( 1 872-1 928 ) . An Amer- 
ican banker, who was born at Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and attended public schools at Montclair, 
N. J. After serving as a hank clerk in New York 
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City for several years, he was made secretary 
of the Atlantic and of the Metropolitan Trust 
cum])anies. In 1904 he became secretary of the 
Banker’s Trust Company, later, vice president, 
and in 1914, president. He was the first gov- 
ernor of the Federal Keserve Bank of New York, 
holding that office from November, 1914, to his 
death in 1928. As chairman of the open-market- 
investment committee, he was influential in 
formulating the Federal Reserve policy during 
the trying years ot the Woild War and after 
Fedeial Reserve loans that he had an inipoitant 
part in initiating helped greatly to stabilize 
financial conditions in Poland, (lermany, Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, and Italy He was made 
a member of the French Legion of Honor in 1919 
and was awai ded the highest rank in the Order of 
Polonia Kestitiita in 1927. 

STRONG, William Walker (1883- ). 

An Amei ican physicist, born at Oood Hope, Pa. 
He studied at Dickinson College and at Johns 
Hopkins lie was a C^ainegie assistant in 
]>hysics at Johns Hopkins and dining 1911—13, 
professor of electiic theoiy at the University of 
Piltsbuigli. In 1913 he became president of the 
Scientific Instrument and Electric Machine Com- 
pany During the World Wai, he developed a 
gas mask, and in 1921, discovered the efTect of 
magnetic psyclioanal} sis In addition to many 
pajieis conti ibuted to scientific jouinals, he wrote 
The Absorption tSpectra of Holuti07is (2 vols , 
1910-1911), The ^icw i^ciencc^of Fundamental 
Fhijfttcft (1918) ; The New Philosophy of Modern 
Science (1920) ; and Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought (1923) 

STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. See Geology 

STRUCTURALISM. See Consciousness and 
THE Unconscious 

STRUMPELL, shtium'pel, Adolf (18.03- 
1920) A Ceiman physician, who specialized in 
Intel nal medicine and neuiology In 1883 he 
wrote the first edition of a textbook on gmieral 
medicine, Lchrhuch d spes: Pathologic und The- 
ra pie, winch up to 1920 had ])assed through not 
less than 2.) (iernian editions and had been -trans- 
lated into Flench, English, Russian, and Turkish. 
He also jniblished, not long before his death, 
Ltitfaden fur die rntcrsuchuiig und Dvagnosiih 
der irichtigstrn N er v cn Irani licit en (1024); and 
an autobiograifliieal work, Aus dem Lehen cincs 
Deutsehen Khnikcr (192.5). 

STRZYGOWSKI, Josijr (1802- ). An 

Austiian art historian, who was educated at 
the universities of Vienna, Beilin, and Munich. 
He was director of the first Art Histoiical Insti- 
tute at the University of Vienna and was an 
honorary member of the British Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies and of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. His works in- 
clude Orient oder Rom (1901); Aliai-iran 
(1017) , Die Baukunst die Armcnier und Evropa 
(1920) , Krisis d. Ocistcswissenschaftcr (1923) , 
D Norden %, d. Bildcnden Kunst Wcstcuropas 
(1920) ; Forschung und Erziehung (1928) , Die 
Altslavische Kunst (1928). Also the English 
works, Origin of Christian Church Art (1923); 
Earlif Church Art in Northern Europe (1927). 

STUART-JONES, Henry (1867- ). A 

British classicist (see Voi^ XXI). He was a 
member of the Council of the British Academy 
(1918-21) and of the Hebdomadal Council at 
Oxford ( 1920-27 ) . From 1920 to 1927, he was a 
fellow of Brasenose College and Camden profes- 
sor of ancient history at Oxford. Since 1927 he 
has been principal of the University College of 


Wales at Aberystwyth. His later works include 
Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy (1920) ; 
chapters in The Legacy of Rome (1923) ; and the 
Cambridge Ancient History, 

STUCK, Franz von (1863-1928). A Ger- 
man painter (see VoL. XXI), who was born m 
Munich, and studied at the Academy there. His 
allegorical figures and groups aie characterized 
by great dramatic power. He was professor at 
the Academy of Munich, member of the Munich, 
Bcilin, and Vienna Secession, the Academies of 
Dresden, Milan, Antwoip, and Stockholm, and 
the Socicte de Pcintuie et dc Sculpture of Paris. 

STURTEVANT, Alfred Henry (1891- 
). An American zoologist, born at Jackson- 
ville, 111. He was educated at Columbia Uni- 
veisity. Ill 101 f) he became reseaich associati* 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. lie 
collaborated with Morgan in extensive researches 
on genetics, especially of the fruit fly, and jiub- 
lished a number of papers dealing with the tax- 
onomy and geneties of this insect. He was joint 
author (with Mullei, Bridges, and Morgan) of 
The Mechanism of Mcndchan Heredity (2d ed , 
1923) 

STYRIA, stlr'I-a. A province of the Republic 
of Austria. Its aica in 1910 w^as 8058 4 square 
miles, in 1923, 6323 square miles Its popu- 
lation in 1910 was 1,144,157, in 1923, 978,845. 
See Austrian Republic’ 

SUBLIMATION. See Consciousness and 
THE Unconscious. 

SUBMARINE CHASER. See Vessels, 
N wal 

SUBMARINES AND THEIR WAR AC- 
TIVITIES. The use of the snbmanno boat as 
a commeice destroyer was not a part of (lei- 
inany’s original plans foi the Wai. The U-boats 
which had been complet(‘d and tested before the 
outbreak of the War weie so unsatisfactory that 
Admiral von Tiipitz, the Geiman iia\al chief, was 
highly skeptical as to then usefulness. Tlieir 
fiist cruises against the British forces, in which 
2 out of 10 were lost without inflicting any dam- 
age on then adveisaiies, seemed to confirm his 
views. Few now boats weie ordeied, and no 
8]>ecial effort was made to hasten their construc- 
tion, hut oil Sept 22, 1914, Lieutenant Wed- 
digeii in the ZJ-i) sank in, one hour a wdiole 
division of thice 12,000-lon armored cruiseis 
{Ahoulxir, HognCy and Ciessy ) , with a loss of 1400 
men The ellect of this achievement was instan- 
taneous, both 111 England and Germany. The 
Biitish Nav'v had made no definite plans to com- 
bat submarine aitivity Extieniists like Ad- 
miral Sir Pciey Seott declaied that no adequate 
measuies were possible, extremists of the oppo- 
site view eonsideied the submarine too in(*ffoctive 
to lequiie such plans Von Tirjutz w-as con- 
veited at onee, not only was he converted, but he 
soon beeanie the loading a<lvocate of siilmiarines 
in Germany New boats in gieat numbers were 
01 deled, and tlie eailici ones were taken in hand 
to leniove tlicir defects, as fai as that could be 
done 

While this work was going on, the idea of 
using submarines against shipping was quickly 
conceived and developed It was ostmiAted that 
by Feb. 1, 191.5, the lepairs to the old boats would 
lie completed and a number of the smaller new 
ones would be ready for service On February 
4, the Germans declared that the waters sur- 
rounding Great Britain and Iiekand would be a 
war zone in which enemy merchant ships would 
be destroyed, and that it would not always be 
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puBslble to avoid danger to passengers and crew 
and even to neutral ships. Owing to a sharp 
protest fiom the United States, the declaration 
was modified in regard to neutral ships, their 
neutral character to be judged by all circum- 
stances and not simply by the flag carried. As 
thus changed, it was put into effect on February 
18. 

After the sinking of a number of cargo and 
fishing vessels, the British passenger steamer 
Falaha, bound to Sieira Leone, was torpedoed on 
March 27 with the loss of 100 lives. On May 7, 
before the storm of protests which this evoked 
had died down, the great passenger liner Lusi- 
tania was torpedoed without warning and sank 
in 20 minutes with a loss of life at fiist reported 
ns 1390 but afterward thought to be about 1200. 
Neaily 300 Americans were on boatd, and many 
were drowned. The protests over the Falaha af- 
fair were as nothing compared to those now 
aroused. The United States was deeply stirred 
and came near to declaring wai against Germany, 
but the countiy was unprepared for war and did 
not even start to prejiarc for it until 1917, after 
war was admitted to be iiie\itable. 

The American piotests weie met by the usual 
German promises, though even the Chancellor was 
convinced of the daiigei of making an active en- 
emy of the United States, and on June 15 an 
imperial order was issued, foi bidding tlie sinking 
of largo passenger vessels. Von Tiipitz and the 
naval staff fought the order so furiously as to 
somewhat weaken imperial support of it Kii- 
couraged by this, the naval instructions to sub- 
marines were apparently relaxed; for on August 
19 the laige British jiassenger steamer Arahto, 
outward bound, was sunk off tlic Tiisli Coast with 
the loss of 44 lives. The United States again 
protested strongly, and the Oeiman government 
ajiologizcd, quoting the statement of the sub- 
marine commander that the Arabia was ap- 
parently trying to ram him, and also repeating 
(September 2) their ]»revioua assuiance that 
lineis w'ould not be sunk without warning and 
W'ithoiit safety of the lues of noiieomliatants, 
provided that the liners did not try to escape or 
offer resistance. Two days later, Sejiteniber 4, 
the liner Hesperian was sunk with the loss of 
32 lives. The German government denied that 
she was destroyed % a submarine, but the proof 
seemed clear. 

During the year, the Germans sank various 
American cargo vessels for which they agieed to 
pay. The Chancellor now forced Von Tirpitz to 
stop sinking liiieis, and on Sejiteinber 20, fuither 
orders were issued, suspending operations except 
in the Nortli Sea. Tins condition of affairs re- 
mained unchanged until after the close of 1015, 
notwithstanding the aiguraeiits and protests of 
Von Tirpitz and the naval staff; but on Feb. 12, 
1910, the German government issued a memo- 
randum declaring that after Februaiy 20, mer- 
chant vessels armed with guns would be treated as 
belhgerents On March 24, the channel steamer 
^^lussex, with 325 passengeis, about 25 of them 
Aiiieiicans, was torjiedoed. Though it was not 
sunk, 80 peison.s were killed or injured Fol- 
lowing this, President Wilson threatened to break 
off diplomatic relations altogether, “unless the 
German government should now immediately de- 
clare and effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against passenger 
and freight-carrying xessels*' The German re- 
ply concluded with tlie statement that German 
naval forces had received an order that vessels 


would not be sunk without warning and the sav- 
ing of life unless they should attempt to escape or 
ofmr resistance; but if the United States failed 
to secure the “freedom of the seas*^ from Great 
Britain, the “German government would then bo 
facing a new situation in which it must reserve 
to itself complete liberty of decision.” Although 
this proviso made the promise as to methods of 
warfare absolutely valueless except for the brief 
interval before Germany would decide that the 
ITnitcd States had not obtained from Great Brit- 
ain the “freedom of the seas” — an impossible ab- 
surdity — it w^as accepted by the President, who 
said he would “rely on a scrupulous execution 
henceforth of the now altered policy.” 

Fear of American hostility, or doubt of its suc- 
cess, held Germany back fiom uniestricted sub- 
marine warfare until the beginning of 1017, when 
the naval staff persuaded the government that it 
would be so effective as to starve the British 
people until tlicy demanded peace. Fears of the 
United States were declared groundless. That 
country had evidently no warlike intentions, for 
it was wholly unjirepared for war, and nothing 
of impoitanee was being done to remedy this situ- 
ation The American political campaign of 1910 
had been won on an anti-wai platfoim by the aid 
of pacifists and pro-Germaiis and, as late as De- 
cember, the Pi evident had made a speech in which 
ho told the people not to lose their heads over talk 
of preparedness. “Moreover,” the naval staff 
said, “the submai ines would stop any attempts to 
tiansport troops to Europe before Gicat Biitain 
was brought to her knees ” A note to the Allies 
on December 12, proposing negotiations for peace, 
w'as lejeeted by tliem, and on Jan. 9, 1017, it was 
decided to commence unrestricted warfare on 
Febiuaiy 1. The now decision was publicly an- 
nounced on January 31. While other areas were 
added later, the lough outlines of the war zone, 
as defined by the announcement, within which 
submarine waifaie was to be unrcsti icted, in- 
cluded all noith Eino])ean waters between the 
meridians of 4® E and 20° W longitude, and be- 
tween the latitudes of the Faroe Islands and Ca]>e 
Finisterie, except over nairow lanes along the 
coasts of Holland and Spain, the zone also in- 
cluded all the Mediterranean except areas along 
the Spanish coast and a lane 20 miles wide lead- 
ing to Gioece. The last phase of the blockade 
was now reached The ITnited States at once 
broke off cljplonuitic relations with Germany. 
On February 3, the Amerjcan Ambassador left 
Berlin and on the same date the German Ambas- 
sador at Washington was handed his passports, 
but the declaration of war was deferred until 
April 0 ill the futile hope that Germany would 
rescind her decree. 

Germany had now about 140 submarines ready 
for SCI vice and many more building, 209 were 
ordered an 1917 and the construction work on sub- 
maiines and destroyers was pushed to the limits 
of the shipyaid cajiaeity. The total tonnage of 
Allied and neutral inei chant vessels sunk during 
each month increased fiom 291,000 in Januaiy to 
404,000 in Feb] nary; 507,000 in March, and 834,- 
000 in April. Tlic tonnage sunk in May dropped 
to 549,000, in June, it was 031,000; in July, 492,- 
000; in August, 489,000; in September, 315,000; 
in October, 429,000; in November, 259,000; and 
in December, 350,000. During 1918, it steadily 
decreased, with slight fluctuations, to 106,000 in 
October. Sixty-six German submarines were 
sunk in 1917 and 74 in 1918. Tn the early days 
of unrestricted warfare, the anti-submarine forces 
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were inadequate in number for either patrol or 
convoy, but this number grew steadily, and the 
system of patrol and , convoy was soon vastly im- 
proved, Depth bombs were supplied in con- 
stantly increasing quantities, and methods for 
their discharge were perfected. Aircraft became 
more and more valuable, especially for sighting 
submarines when submerged. Allied submarines 
increased in number and gained in effectiveness. 
Decoy vessels (Q-ships), P-boats, sub-chasers, 
sloops, trawlers, mine sweepers, booms, mine 
fields, paravanes, camoufiage, and zigzag steering 
played their parts; but the most important ves- 
sels in the antisubmarine service were the de- 
stroyers, and the most effective system of protec- 
tion was the convoy. 

The first division (six boats) of American 
destroyers arrived at Queenstown on May 4, 1917, 
and, within the next 30 days, three similar divi- 
sions joined them. Not only did they greatly help 
to relieve the strain on the British forces, but 
news of their appearance on the blockade 28 days 
after the declaration of war was most inspiring 
to the Allies and more than equally depress- 
ing to the Germans. Before American troopships 
began to reach the danger zone in great numbers, 
many more American destroyers, together with 
patrol vessels, suhniarines, and cruisers, had 
joined the Allied forces, so that the rush of troops 
duiing the spring and summer of 1918 was so 
effectively guarded as to surprise not only the 
United States and its Allies but also the Ger- 
mans, who had confidently expected to prevent 
absolutely the transport of any great number of 
troops and their supplies, and who were cha- 
grined and alanned by their complete failure. 

The work of the British and Fiench submarines 
during the War was less advertised than that of 
the German boats hut was very important. 
Scouting in the North Sea, the Baltic, the Adri- 
atic, the iEgean, and in the Black Sea and its 
connecting waterways — the Dardanelles, Sea of 
Mai iiiora, and the Bosporus — were of the utmost 
value to the Allies aside from the destruction of 
the enemy’s surface vessels and suhniarines. 
Some of the cruises of British submarines were 
aniniig the finest feats of the War, afloat or 
asliore. The Italian submarines were few in 
iiumher but did good work. The same may he 
said of the American boats that reached Europe 
ill time for important use 

See Navier; Bomb, Depth; Hydrophone; 
Paravane, Vessels, Nav.\l, (Submarine ; World 
War, Nar>al Operations; Bix)CKAde, Allied; 
War, Diplomacy of the. 

SUBMARINE SUPPLY SHIPS. See Ves- 

sels, Naval. 

SUBWAYS. See Bapid Transit. 

SUDAN, sdb'dan', Anglo-Egyptian. An 
African territory under the joint administration 
of Great Britain and Egypt, lying between Egypt 
and Uganda and the Belgian Congo, and extend- 
ing from the Red Sea to the limits of Wadai in 
central Africa. Area, 1,008,100 square miles; 
population, estimated in 1928, 0,409,041. The 
chief towns are Khartum, the capital (31,965), 
Omdurman (79,238), Khartum North (14,319), 
Gum arabic continues the product of greatest 
economic value. In 1013, 33,353,303 pounds were 
exported (value, £E371,528) ; in 1927, 21,239 
tons were exported (value, £E680,887). Cotton 
ranks second with an estimated production in 

1926- 27 of 130,000 bales (478 pounds each) ; in 

1927- 28 the estimated production was 110,000 
bales. Other products include durra (millet). 


sesame, cattle, and ivory. In 1913 total exports 
were £E1, 185,186; in 1920, £E4,712,652; in 1927, 
£E5, 229,420. Imports for 1913, 1920, 1927, were 
£E2, 109,476, £E7,006,865, £E6,155,310. Imports, 
in 1927, included cotton fabiics, iron and steel 
manufactures, sugar, coal, machinery and hard- 
ware, flour, etc. Great Britain easily leads in 
Sudan’s foreign trade, buying over three-fourths 
of its exports and supplying nearly one-third of 
its imports. 

It was seen by the Sudan government that only 
great irrigation projects could open up the coun- 
try for economic exploitation. The two areas 
which have received attention are the Gezira dis- 
trict, between the White Nile and the Blue Nile, 
and the Tokar district in the Red Sea province. 
In the former, a project was commenced in 1914 
for the opening up of about 300,000 acres by the 
construction of a dam on the Blue Nile, at an esti- 
mated cost of about £6,000,000. This project was 
put into operation in 1925. At the same time, 
the Egyptian government proposed to construct 
a dam on the White Nile below Khartum, for the 
use of its own lands. Work was commenced on 
this scheme in 1919 but was discontinued for 
lack of funds in 1921. The woik on the Makwar 
(Blue Nile) dam continued; by 1922, it had cost 
£4,000,000. In 1928 theie were 1728 miles of 
railway in ojieration. To facilitate communica- 
tions, the British erected 16 wireless stations in 
the Sudan. The cost of government consistently 
increased. For 1913 and 1927, revenues were 
£E1 ,568,352 and £E5,929,945; expenditures for 
these years were £E 1,533, 065 and £E5, 550,489. 
The budget for 1928 balanced at £E5,978,000. 
Surpluses from revenue wcie accumulated in a 
reseive and expended on public works. 

The Sudan enjoyed the period of prosperity 
that was prevalent 111 all noricombatant countries 
during the Woild War. The rise in prices, the 
demand for cotton and gum, and the presence of 
large British foices in Egypt, accounted for the 
economic well-being. This state of affairs was 
reflected in the comparative jieace that attended 
the Biitish occupation. In 1916 the confines of 
the territory vveie extended to take in the whole 
of Darfur, which was incorporated as the fif- 
teenth province of the Sudan. This w^as occas- 
ioned by the rebellion of the Sultan Ali Dinar 
who, working with the insurgent Senussi, con- 
templated an invasion of the Sudan. As a result 
of the conquest. Great Britain and France wore 
able to settle the tionhlcsome frontier question of 
Wadai and Darfur (1919). During the period 
of the War, military forces weie in continual 
operation in the southern piovinces, notably 
Mongolia and Nubia, because of local upi isings 
The Sudan was little affected by Egyptian 
tinuhles (1919-23) and though Egyptian nation- 
alism sought to include the Sudan in its aspiia- 
tions, theie was very little positive sympathy 
displayed by native Sudanese. The British gov- 
ernment steadily refused to permit the new Egyp- 
tian state to ahsoib the Sudan (see Egypt). In 
1924 Eg\ ])tian troops wei e evacuated and a new 
Sudan Defense Foi ce, owing allegiance to the 
governor general, was created. 

SUDERMANN, z(5b'der-man, Hermann 
1857-1928). A German dramatist and novelist 
(see VoL. XXT). He wrote Das hilderhuch 
metnerJugend {The Book of Mg Youth) (1922). 
The World War called forth the dramatic trilogy, 
Das dcuische Schtcksal (1921 ). Tlis last novels, 
Der tolle Professor (1921) and Die Frau des 
Steffen Tromholt ( 1927) , and his play Der Haaen- 
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fellhdndler (1927) showed a decline of his powers. 

SttUFELD. See Nordau, Max Simon. 

SUEZ CANAL. The strategic importance of 
the Suez Canal for military purposes during the 
World War and the steady increase in traffic 
in subsequent years necessitated a programme 
of widening and deepening its waterway to 
take care of the increasingly large vessels wliieh 
were passing through annually. Improvements 
were, therefore, carried out in accordance with 
plans made in 1921, to increase the minimum 
depth to 42 feet (i inches, the minimum bottom 
width to 196 feet 8 inches, to reduce the curves, 
and increase the width at many points, especially 
at the curves, beyond the minimum standard; 
much of the canal hank was lined with stone to 
prevent washing, and at Port Said the break- 
water was extended to prevent the silting up of 
the entrances. 

Previous to the War, the traffic through the 
canal was about 21,000,000 tons annually, but 
during the War it declined to between 13,000,000 
and 14,000,000 tons By 1923, however, it had sur- 
passed all previous records, and continued to in- 
crease until in 1928 it had reached unprecedented 
activity, in number of ships, net tonnage of ships, 
gross tonnage of meicliandise, and receipts In 
the latter year, passages of ships totaled 6084, 
their net tonnage 31,906,000, gross tonnage of 
raeichandise 32,022,000, and receipts 222,396,000 
gold francs, the latter item showing an increase 
of over 6 per cent above the previous high 
record set in 1927. 

Considering the total net tonnage passing 
through the canal in 1927, southbound traflic ac- 
counted for 13,507,000 tons and northbound traf- 
fic for 15,398,000 tons. Southbound traffic in 
1927 consisted princijially of such commodities as 
metals and inacliinery, railroad materials, coal, 
cement, salt, fertilizeis, textiles, fietroleum, wood 
pulp and paper, and refined sugar, while the 
principal northbound commodities were ceieals, 
amounting to 3,417,000 tons, mineral oils, 3,158,- 
000 tons; oleaginous products, 3,138,000 tons; 
textiles, 1,864,000 tons; rubber; tea, and su- 
gar cane Australia figured pi oniiiieiitly in ship- 
ments of wheat; Persia, in shipments of mineral 
oils, and Vladivostok and Dairen, in shipments 
of oleaginous products. Motor-vessel navigation 
tbiough the canal showed a steady increase and 
amounted to 12.3 per cent of the total transits in 
1027, a large increase over the previous year. 
Passenger traffic also showed a marked gam in 
1027 , especially in the southbound passages, the 
total passengers being 340,318. 


SUEZ CANAL TONN40E AND RECEIPTS, 
1909-1928 



Ship 

Gross 

Not 

Cargo 


Tenr 

Tran 81 1 8 Tonnage * 

Tonnage “ 

Tonnage « 

Tolls » 

1909 

l,2.J9 

, 

15,408 

19,924 

117,755 

1910 

4,5;{0 


16,582 

22,435 

127,203 

1911 

4,960 


18,325 

24,548 

131,035 

1912 

5,372 


20,275 

25,444 

132,929 

19iri 

5,085 

27,737 

20,034 

25.776 

122,989 

1919 

3,986 

21,925 

16,014 

13,073 

136,970 

1920 

4,009 

24.244 

17.575 

17,047 

144,594 

1921 

3,976 

21,056 

18.119 

17,509 

144.493 

1022 

4.345 

28,611 

20.743 

21,360 

162,614 

192 \ 

4,62 1 

31,329 

^2,730 

22,777 

171,962 

1924 

6,122 

34,652 

25.110 

25,529 

182,572 

1925 

6,337 

36,910 

26,762 

26,678 

192,170 

1020 

4,980 

36,134 

26,060 

25,409 

186,654 

1027 

5,545 

40,127 

28,962 

29,624 

208,651 

1928 

6,084 

44,100 

31.906 

32,622 

222,896 

• In 

thousand 

tons 





* In thousand gold francs. 

In 1927 the Suez Canal Company announced a 
reduction of 0.25 franc in canal tolls, effective 


Apr. 1, 1028. From that date, tolls were collected 
at 7 gold francs per net ton Suez Canal measure- 
ment for laden ships, and at 4.50 gold francs for 
ships in ballast. (One gold franc equals $0,193.) 
In 1884 the rate per net ton was changed to 10 
francs for laden vessels and 7.60 francs for ships 
in ballast. From that time until Jan. 1, 1913, 
there was a gradual decline in rates, from 6.25 
francs for laden vessels and 3.76 francs foi ships 
in ballast. Then the rates were increased, until 
on Jan 1, 1918, they were made 8.50 francs for 
laden vessels and the same for ships in ballast. 
From this time there was a gradual decline in 
rates until those mentioned above were adopted. 

The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez leported net profits for 1928 totaling 
713 , 000,000 francs, against 659,000,000 franca in 
1927. Dividend was declared on the 800,000 
shares of 250 francs nominal par value, of which 
Great Britain holds 353,000 shares, amounting to 
510 francs a share, compared with 455 francs in 
1927; vrith the exception of 103,000 shaies upon 
which capital had been repaid, which leceived 
603 francs, against 448 francs. The 100,000 
founders* shares received 585 francs, against 522 
francs paid in 1927. 

SUL!lIVAN, Kdmund J. (1809- ). A 

British illustiaior He was born m London, edu- 
cated at Mount St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, 
and studied art in Hastings under his father. 
He was on the staffs of the ha%ly Oraphtc ( 1890— 
92) and the Pall Mall Budget His work is 
represented m the Now York Public Library and 
in public galleries in Melliourne, Vienna, Barce- 
lona, and Rome He wrote The Art of lllustra- 
itoti (1921) and Line, an Art Study (1922). 

SULPHUR. Few discovpiies in the field of 
eliemical engnieeiing weie of greater significance 
than that of the Fiasch process by which the sul- 
phur deposits of Louisiana and Texas could be 
exploited in an efficient and economical way. In 
1900 the domestic output of sulphur in the United 
States was valued at only about $500,000, and 
the demands of the industry weie met by iinpoits 
of sulphur and pyrite, or hj" native supplies of the 
latter substance. In 1902 came the successful 
development of the new process, and the produc- 
tion of sulphur has increased reinarkahly since 
then. The amount of sulphur mined and shipped, 
together with the value of the shipments in the 
iiiter\al f 10111 1914 to 1927, is given in the ac- 
companying table. 



U. S. SULPHUR 

PRODUCTION 


Sulphur 

Sulphur 


Year 

minod 

shipped 

Value 


Long tons 

Long tons 


1914 

417,690 

341,985 

$6,214,000 

1915 

520,582 

293,803 

3,955,000 

1916 

649,683 

766,835 

12.247.000 

1917 

1.134,412 

1,120,378 

23,987,000 

1918 

1,353,525 

1,266,709 

27,868.000 

1919 

1,190,575 

678,257 

10,252,000 

1920 

1,255,249 

1,517,625 

80,000,000 

1921 

1,879,150 

954.434 

18,000,000 

1922 

1,830,942 

1,343,024 

24.000,000 

1923 

2,036,097 

1,618,841 

26,000,000 

1924 

1,220,561 

1,537,345 

26,000,000 

1925 

1,409,262 

1,868,003 

20,000.000 

1926 

1,890,057 

2.072.687 

37.300.000 

1927 

2,111,618 

2,072,109 

38,300,000 

1928 ® 

1,981,873 

2,082,924 

37,600,000 


" Estimated. 

The year 1927 was the first since the closing 
down of the sulphur mine in Louisiana in 1924, 
that the production of sulphur has been equal to 
or larger than the shipments. Over 99.0 per cent 
of the shipments in 1928 was made by two com- 
panies in Texas, whereas more than 99.9 per cent 
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of the shipments was made by these companies 
and the company in Louisiana which was still 
shipping from stocks. Production and shipments 
of sulphur also were made by two other mines, 
one in Nevada and one in Utah. 

The development of the American sulphur in- 
dustry not only had peculiar significance in the 
United States but it was a very vital matter for 
Italy. In 190G the Sicilian production was 475,- 
553 metric tons and, with the develojiment of the 
American mines, it was realized that the Italian 
industry was seriously threatened by the United 
States, as Italy was the only seiious competitor 
of this country. An agreement between the 
American and Sicilian sulphur produceis regu- 
lating the woild’s unrefined sulphur market was 
concluded early in the spring of 1923. Prices 
were to be regulated in relation to the demands 
for consumption, with an intention of gradually 
regaining the pie-war levels based on a gold 
standaid, and to bo increased by $1 a ton over 
those temporarily put into effect in October, 1922. 
Noith America was to be supplied by the Ameri- 
can producers, Italy by the Sicilian pioducers, 
and the remainder of the world j)roportionately 
by the two groujis, with the piovision that Sici- 
lian producers might sell to any country a maxi- 
mum of 05,000 tons for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. 

This agreement permitted Sicily to export an- 
nually 210,000 tons, including 05,000 tons for 
sulphuric acid, a quantity largely in excess of 
Sicilian exports up to 1923. Since 1923 Sicilian 
expoits have constantly exceeded the quota al- 
lotted under the 1922 agreement. In 1927 a new 
basis of agreement was reached, whereby the 
Italian indust ly was allowed moie libeity in e\- 
poit maikets, with the result that total exports 
of Italian sulphur showed a decided increase in 
1927 and a further increase was estimated for 
192S The Sicilian production together with 
that of all Italy, is indicated in the accompany- 
ing table 

yiClLIAN AND 1TAL14N PKODUCTION OP 
SULrl’llUR 



Sicilian 

Total Italian 

Yf ar 

Produt tion 

Pioduction 


Metric tons 

Metric tone 

1914 

334,974 

377,843 

1917 

177,453 

211,847 

1918 

194, 5H5 

234,296 

J919 

181.744 

226,126 

1920 

224,247 

263,603 

1921 

240 089 

273,872 

1922 

137,640 

191,600 

1923 

206,238 

256,342 

1924 

241,156 

294,899 

192.9 

207,998 

263.590 

1926 

208,741 

273,791 

1927 

231,440 

297,646 


SULPHUBIC ACID. See Chemistry, Ap- 

I’LIEI) 

SUMATRA. See Dutch East Indies. 

SUMMERALL, Charles Pelot (1807- 
). An Aineiican army officer. He was born 
at Lake City, Fla., and graduated at West Point 
(1892). Entering the Army as second lieuten- 
ant, he served in the Philippine campaigns of 
1899-1900 and was with the China Kclief Expedi- 
tion of 1900-01. He located and began the con- 
stiuction of Fort William H. Seward in Alaska 
in 1902. From 1905 to 1911, he was senior instr- 
uctor in aitillery tactics at West Point. Dur- 
ing the years 1913—17, he was lecturer at the 
Army War College In 1917 he located field 
artillery training camps at Anniston, Ala., and 
Aloiiterey, Calif., and from April to Juljr of that 
year, he was a member of the military mission to 


England and France. Joined the A. E. F. in 
France in October, 1917, having been made a 
brigader general of the National Army, and in 
1918 commanded, in succession, the 1st Division 
and the 5th Army Corps (until after the Armis- 
tice). In 1919 he commanded the 9th Army 
Corps and the 4th Army Corps as a brigader gen- 
eral of the Regular Army. Besides serving on 
various special missions, he was a member of the 
Inter-Allicd Militaiy Commission at Fiume and 
was on duty with the Ameiican Mission to Nego- 
tiate Peace to Aug. 31, 1919. He was in com- 
mand of Camp Taylor, Ky., and Camp Dix, N. J. 
(1919-21 ), being promoted to the rank of ma]or 
in 1920, and from 1921 to 1924 commanded the 
Hawaiian Department. After commanding the 
8th Corps Area and the 2rid Corps Area, he be- 
came Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army in 1926. 
In the World War, he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Ser\ ice Medal and decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Cross (U. S. ) for gallan- 
try at the Battle of Soissons with the Ist Divi- 
sion. He also received the Victory Medal of the 
United States for his work in five major opera- 
tions of the A. E. F. 

SUMNER, Francis Bertody (1874- ). 

An American zoologist, born at Pomfiet, Conn. 
He was educated at the University of Minnesota 
and at Columbia University. He was instructor 
at the College of the City of New Yoik (1899- 
1900) , diiector of the biological laboiatoiy of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries at Woods 
Hole (1903-13); as well as biologist at the 
Scripps Institution for Biological Reseaich 
(1913-19) ; associate professor of zoology (1919- 
20) and professor since 1920 at the Univeisity of 
California In 1927 he also became research as- 
sociate of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. He published extensively on the develop- 
ment ol the bony fishes, on the fauna of the 
Woods Hole region, and 11101 e recently on the in- 
flueiiee of environment on, and heredity of, the 
coat color of vaiious mammals. 

SUN; SUN SPOTS. See Astronomy; Me- 
teorology , Physic'S. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, American. An 
organization foimed in 1817 as the Sunday and 
Adult School Union by members of various le- 
ligious denominations for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining Sunday schools, and 
circulating religious publications. The woik of 
the Union is carried on chiefly in rural districts 
where there was little church organization, and 
among Negroes in the South. During the year 
ending Mar. 1, 1929, missionaries established 
073 new Sunday schools with 20,929 pupils and 
2180 teachers, compared with 13(}8 new schools 
with 47,008 pupils and 4880 teachers during the 
year ending Mar. 1, 1915. In communities in 
which Sunday schools had been discontinued, the 
Union reorganized 515, with 14,790 pupils and 
1655 teacheis, 111 1928-29, compared with 687, 
and 21,357 pupils and 2287 teachers in 1914-15. 
From these schools, there developed in 1928-29, 
28 churches of various Protestant denominations, 
12 of which erected church buildings, as against 
86 churches with 27 buildings in 1914-15. In 
connection with the Sundav schools, 130 preach- 
ing stations were establisted in 1928-29. The 
ITnion was also responsible in the year first men- 
tioned for the organization of 168 young people’s 
societies, and 258 prayer meetings, having spon- 
sored 155 societies, and 346 meetings in the latter 
year In ordei to interest the country people in 
church work, missionaries paid 198,081 visits in 
1928-29, as against 188,652 in 1914-15. 
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Besides publishing 12 Sunday-school periodi- 
cals, or 1,835,006 copies, the union issued in 
1028-29, 285,925 copies of religious books and 
school pamphlets. Missionaries distributed 12,- 
440 Bibles, Testaments, or Gospels in 1928-29, 
as against 24,529 in 1914-15. 

Two new features of the union have developed 
recently, first, the organization of all -day group 
gatherings, bringing together rural Sunday 
schools. In 1928i-29, 422 such gatherings were 
held with an attendance of 75,775 persons. An- 
other development has been the Daily Vacation 
Bible School work, which has proved as practi- 
cable 111 rural communities as in cities. During 
the season of 1928, 528 such sessions, with an 
enrollment of 15,005, were held, meeting daily, 
usually for a period of two weeks. The presi- 
dent of the union in 1929 was E. Clarence Miller, 
National headquarters are at 1810 Chestnut 
Street, Philadeljihia, Pa. 

SUN YAT-SEN, soon' yat-s6n', (1807-1925). 
A Chinese revolutionary leader (see VoL. XXI). 
When Yuan Rhih-kai died in 1916, Dr. Sun 
headed a group of Cantonese who fought against 
the jiarty 111 power, and in 1921 he was elected 
President of the Southern Chinese Republic. In 
1922 the eommander-in-ehief of his army revolted 
and he fled to the foreign concessions in Shanghai, 
returning to power in Canton in 1923. He was 
reported to liave made an active alliance with 
the Bolsehvists, which cost him most of his for- 
eign sympathy. On Mar. 12, 1925, he died in 
Peking, where he had gone to attend a conference 
of the leaders of the different sections of China, 
with the hope of procuring peace by alliances 
between the sections In 1920 his liody was 
taken to Nanking and buried with state honors 
m an impressive mausoleum on Purple Mountain 
above the citv See (’hina. 

SUPERCHARGERS. See Internal-combus- 
tion Eng INKS 

SUPERHETERODYNE. See Radio Te- 
lephony. 

SUPERPOWER TRANSMISSION SYS- 
TEM. See Electric Power Transmission and 
Distribution. 

SUPRARENIN. See Adrenalin 

SUPREME COUNCIL. See Peace Confer- 
ence AND Treaties. 

SUPREME COURT, United States. See 
Law, Progress of niE; Labor Lfujslation, 
fiupremc Court Dectsiona; United States, His- 
tory, Trusts. 

SURFACE, Frank Mact (1882- ). An 

American biologist and economist, born at Eaton, 
Ohio He was educated at the State University 
of Ohio (AM., 1005) and at the University of 
Pennsylvania (PhD., 1907). He was associate 
biologist at the Maine State Experiment Sta- 
tion (1907-10 and 1913-17); biologist at the 
Kentucky Experiment Station (1910-13); as- 
sistant chief statistician of the Division of Food 
Inquiry (1917-19), and chief statistician of 
the American Relief Administration (1919-20). 
Since 1923 he has been in the service of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, becoming in 1 926 
assistant diiector in charge of domestic com- 
merce. He wrote The fftahilissatwn of the Price 
of Wheat during the War (1925) ; and American 
Pork Production in the World War (1926). 

SURGEONS, American College of. An as- 
sociation or guild organized in 1913 by some 500 
surgeons of North America representing every 
branch of surgery. The purpose of the college is 
to improve the standard of surgery, as well as 


that of the competency and character of the prac- 
titioners of surgery, and to educate the public 
and the profession to understand that special 
training is demanded and that the surgeon 
elected to fellowship in the college has had such 
training. Membership, therefore, is on the basis 
of merit only and applicants for fellowship are 
examined with reference to professional ability 
and moral and ethical fltness. Each applicant 
must submit 1000 case records, of which 50 must 
be complete records of major work w^hich he has 
done himself and 50 may be case histories in 
abstract. The meinbersliip grew from 500 in 
1913 to approximately 8000 in 1928, and in- 
cluded outstanding surgeons in the United States, 
Canada, and the Latin -American countries. 

Among the activities of the organization are 
clinics held at the annual meeting of the Clinical 
Congress of Surgeons of North America and at 
sectional meetings where the woik of visiting 
and local surgeons may be observed. In 1917 
the college began its liospital standardization 
programme which by 1927 had been extended 
to include a careful survey of 2581 hospitals of 
35 beds and over, and of these 1803 or 69.9 per 
cent wore fully or eonditioiially approved. The 
library and literary research of the college was 
organized to further the standardization of litera- 
ture on surgery and closely allied subjects and to 
encouiagc a wider reading and study of scientific 
material. A staff of research workers was main- 
tained to comjnle medical and surgical bibliogia- 
phies and to abstract and translate from foreign 
languages. Thus, the accumulated thought and 
experience of surgeons writing in many languages 
and on any specified subject was placed before 
follows of the college whose time for reading was 
very limited. The most recent responsibility as- 
sumed by the college was an extensive programme 
for medical motion-picture films foi use in teach- 
ing for the profession, for nurses, and the laity. 
The president of the organ i /at ion in 192H was 
Dr. George D. Stewart, of New York City, and 
the director general, Dr. Franklin H Martin. 
Surgery, Cynccology and Ohstetrics is the official 
journal of the college, and its headquarters are 
at 40 East Erie Street, Chicago, 111. 

SURGERY. As a result of the World War, 
there was a certain amount of 1 eversion to first 
principles in post-bellum surgery. Whether such 
reversion was beneficial is another matter. Sur- 
gery in 1929 may be an improvement in some 
ways over surgery in 1014, but is such improve- 
ment due necessarily to military experiences? 
Thousands of crippled children and adults owe 
their condition 111 part to lack of organization 
and equipment, special hospitals, and vocational 
training schools It should be possible after or- 
dinary traumatism and infantile paialysis — to 
go no further — in the interest of salvage, to save 
10 per cent of the victims if the requisite ap- 
paratus could be guaranteed. As a result of war 
expcncnce, \^e know that proper first aid often 
prevents crippling. One of the chief lessons from 
the War had to do with splints and splinting, the 
latter requiring team work among the surgeons. 
In all locations in winch accidents have a cumu- 
lative incidence, splints are now kept on hand in 
sufficient amount, while attempts at standard- 
ization of splints and splinting have been pat- 
terned suceessfiilly upon military surgery. In 
routine surgery, splints are adjusted with the 
principal object of prevention of deformity, yet 
this must at times antagonize the principle of 
wound treatment. 
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The Carrel-Dakin solution which proved of 
such value in war wounds, as well as the other 
methods in vogue for wound treatment, are 
naturally antagonistic to the principle of fixed 
dressings intended to avert deformity; and un- 
til the two forms of treatment can be brought 
in harmony with each other, the status of wound 
tieatment will be unsatisfactory. Some form 
of compromise must be forthcoming; permanent 
splinting must not be allowed to interfere with 
wound drainage. Stiffness of joints after im- 
mobilization will not be due to the treatment 
but to the original injury. The extremely rad- 
ical methods of cleansing infected war wounds 
are not required in peace surgery and would 
be unnecessarily drastic. 

Advances in surgical principles are neces- 
sarrlv slow and conccined largely with minimiz- 
ing the risks of capital operations, especially in 
subjects already in peril from injury. Here, to 
the dangers of traumatic shock are added those of 
o])erative shock. To dimmish the risk of shock 
and to prevent post-operative comjdications is 
the desideratum of all operating surgeons The 
dangers of an,Tsthe8ia in these subjects supply an 
additional element of risk. The condition known 
as acidosis, as interpreted by certain uririaiy 
findings, has been made a contia-iiidication to the 
use of general narcosis and some suigeons will 
not intervene until the urinary findings are 
normal Jt is claimed that the danger of post- 
opeiative embolism is increasing and that it may 
he due to too iri(liscririnriate intravascular in- 
ji'ctions of HubstaiH'cs of many kinds Recently, 
two new resources have been added lor the pie- 
^ention of shock, of which one is diathermy, as 
]>T act iced in the Cle\ eland Clinic, and the other 
IS the addition of insulin to the oidinniy solu- 
tion of dextrose, as carried out 111 the New ^ork 
Hospital One unit of insulin is added to three 
giams of dextrose and 1000 cuhic centimeters of 
saline infusion While it is inqiossihle, as a rule, 
to prove anything in these cases by figures, there 
IS the conviction on the jiart of the beholder that 
the results aie worthy of the effort. See Abor- 
tion, Anosmia; Anoina rECTOBis; Cancer; 
Cali STONE Disexsk, Wounds. 

SURINAM. See Cuiana, 

SUTHERLAND, Oeorge (1862- ). An 

American jurist and legislator (see VoL. XXI), 
He served as Ignited States Senator from 1905 
to 1917, but was defeated for reelection in 1916. 
He was aj)j)ointed bv President Harding to the 
United States Supreme Court in 1922. He is 
the author of Constitvtioval Power and Woild 
Affair (1919). 

SUTRO, Aefred (180.3- ), A British 

dramatist His education was acquired at the 
City of London School and at Brussels His 
plays include The Cave of Illusion (1900) ; Fool- 
ish Virgins (1904); and Freedom (1910). He 
has produced many dramas in 1-ondon. 

SUTTON, Sib J. Bland-. See Bi.and-Sut- 
TON, Slit John. 

SVALBARD. (Spitsbergen). An Arctic 
archipelago of about 25,000 square miles lying 
between 70® and 80® noith latitude and between 
10° and 30® east longitude. It includes the 
W'est Spitsbergen, Prince Charles Foreland, 
Northeast Laml, Barents Island, Edge Island, 
King Karl Island, Swedish Foreland, Abel Island, 
and Hope Island. Discovered in the twelfth cen- 
tury by a Norseman, this island group was re- 
discovered in 1590 by Barents, visited by Hudson 
in 1607, and became the scene of a lucrative 


whaling industry in the seventeenth century. 
In the course of time, its whaling, fishing, and 
fur resources became practically depicted. For 
this reason, the problem of sovereignty which had 
been unsettled when the European whaling in- 
dustry had centred there was allowed to lapse 
until the discovery and exploitation of high- 
grade coal deposits rendeied it again a vital 
problem On Feb. 9, 1920, a tieaty which vested 
sovereignty in Norway was signed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty Powers. Since many countries had 
participated in the discovery and exploitation 
of this archijielago and since its coal had been 
mined by different nationals since 1904, all signa- 
tories to the treaty have mining, hunting, fishing, 
and trading privileges. A Danish Commissioner 
is appointed to examine disputed claims. Nor- 
way officially took possession on Aug. 14, 1925, 
and reestablished the foimer name of Svalbard. 

It has been estimated that there aie in West 
Spitsbergen 8000 million tons of coal of which 
1500 million tons arc of excellent quality. Min- 
ing activities aie centred in Ice Fiord, where 
there aie six camps of English, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Russian, and Dutch companies The 
total yield of the mines was 4500 tons in 1910 
and 31.3,000 tons in 1927 Although this in- 
dustry IS handicapped by having to import all 
supjdies and exjiort all coal in the summer season, 
decided advantages are piesent in the form 
of accessibility, use of galleiies instead of shafts, 
freedom fiom the use of mine props, long day- 
light, and easy ventilation Seven settlements 
have grown up on the west coast — Longvear 
City with a ]>opulution of /.529 is the largest. 
Kings Bay is known as the base for most of tlie 
aeiial expeditions in the Arctic Sea The total 
population numbers about 1500 in the winter 
and is larger in summer. Numerous wireless 
stations are maintained and theie is regular 
postal service. 

A large amount of lesearch has been aceom- 
plished and excellent majis have been prepared 
of Svalbard. Noiwegian exploieis have been 
particularly active. Oceanograjdiic studies were 
aided by the Prince of TMonaco Iron ore, asbes- 
tos, alluvial gold, gypsum, and maible are some 
of the minerals discovered. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Expedition of 1924 mapped much of the east 
coast of Northeast Land and was the first to use 
an airplane for detailed Arctic exploration. IMie 
Norwegian government has lecently established 
a commission to regulate exploiation in Svalbard. 

SVECENSKI, Lons ( 1 802-1 920 ) An Amer- 
ican violinist, born at Esseg, Cioatiu. After 
completing his studies at tlie University of 
Agram, he won a goveinriK'iit scholarship and at- 
tended the Akademie der Musik at Vienna, where 
his teachers were .1 Grim for violin and J. Hel- 
Imesberger for composition (1881-85), while 
among his classmates v\cie Fianz Kneisel and 
Fritz Kreisler. Having been brought to the at- 
tention of Gericke, then conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, he settled in Boston as one 
of the first violins of the orchestra, and remained 
until 1903. When Kneisel organized his famous 
quartet in 1880, Svecenski became the viola 
player and held this position without interrup- 
tion until the dissolution of the oigani/ation in 
1917. In 1904 he |oined the faculty of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, in New York, retaining this 
post until his death. From 1924, he also con- 
ducted the class in chamber music at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. He published 
Twent y-fitc Technical Exercises for 1 lo/a. 
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SVEHLA, AntonIn (1873- ). A Prime 

Minister of Czechoslovakia. A member of the 
Bohemian Diet in 1908 and leader of the Re- 
publican Party in Bohemia before the World 
War, he became head of the National Revolu- 
tionary Committee in Prague during that con- 
flict and was a member of the Constitutional 
Assembly in 1918. In the new Czechoslovak 
state, he became leader of the Agrarian Party 
and was Minister of Interior (1918-20), a mem- 
ber of Parliament (1920- ), and Prime Min- 

ister (October, 1922-Se|)tember, 1929). The Con- 
servative Coalition government, of which he was 
the head, was eonsidcM-ably weakened by Socialist 
gains in the elections of December, 1928, and he 
was forced to resign the following September. 

SWANSON, Claude Aug usTTTs (1802- ). 

A United States Senator (see Vol. XXI). He 
was reelected to the Senate from Virginia in 1910, 
1922, and 1928. He has been a member of the 
Senate committees on expenditures in executive 
departments, foieign relations, naval ailairs, 
public buildings and grounds, and lules. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. A nonsecta- 
rian coeducational institution at Swarthmoie, 
Pa., founded in 1804. The student enrollment 
inci eased from 434 in 1914 to 540 in 1928. Dur- 
ing this period, the boaid of manageis voted to 
limit attendance to approximately 500 students. 
To tlie college library of 00,000 volumes there 
was added the Friends’ Histoiical Libraiy, and 
in 1926 Clement M. Biddle donated funds to 
erect a building to house this library The 
Siiroul Astronomical Observatory was completed 
in 1915 and two swimming ])ools weie added to 
the gymnasium. In 1920 Hicks Hall of Engin- 
eering was built. The Cloisteis, a group of six 
fraternity and iioiifiateiiuty club houses, were 
opened in 1925 and Worth Dormitory for girls 
was completed in 1924. Beginning iji 1925, the 
General Education Board awarded the college an 
appiopi lation of $250,000 over a period of five 
yeaiB for the development of honors courses in 
01 del to afford a thorough test of the possibili- 
ties of honors courses as an educational system 
for exceptional students in American colleges 
and universities. In 1927 a gift of $300,000 
from the Clothier family was leceived for an 
auditorium in memory of Isaac H. Clothiei, and 
social buildings, including a memorial for Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, foiiner dean, were erected. 
The physics leseaich laboratory of the Bartol 
Foundation of the Franklin Institute was built 
in 1928. In that year, productive funds of the 
college amounted to $3,700,000. President, Fiank 
Aydelotte, LL.I) 

SWAZILAND, swa'z^-lamP. A British na- 
tive protectorate in South Afiica under the con- 
trol of the British Colonial Office and adminis- 
tered by a lesident commissioner under the 
diiection of the high commissioner for South 
Afnca. It has an aiea of 6705 sqiiaie miles and 
a population, by the census of 1921, of 112,838, of 
which 2235 weie Euiojieans. The main concern 
of the administration is the expropriation of 
monojiolies and concessions which had been 
gi anted to whites by the Swazi chief, Mbandeni. 
The public debt amounted to £55,000 m 1927. 
Swazis were settled on land reserves which 
amounted to about one-third of the total acre- 
age in the protectoi ate. The costs of adminis- 
tration inci eased from £63,967 in 1913-14 to 
£103,081 in 1927-28. Native taxes, customs, 
sales, leases, concession rents, and licenses fur- 
nish the revenues, which totaled £90,706 in 


1927-28. The people are largely a pastoral folk 
and export oxen and hides to the Cape. Live 
stock in 1927 numbered: cattle, 350,000; horses, 
1000; and sheep and goats, 200,000. Recent ex- 
periments with tobacco and cotton by white 
farmers are meeting with success. Tin mining 
is important, the yield in 1927 being worth 
£42,776. Gold production in the same year was 
113 5 ou nces, valued at £4,795. 

SWEDEN, swe'den. A kingdom in northern 
Europe with an area of 173,154 square miles 
Its population (1928 and 1913) was 6,087,923 
and 5,638,583, of which the urban population 
comprised 1,929,713 and 1,485,840. The chief 
cities and their population were (1928 and 
1912) Stockholm, 464,699 and 350,955; Gothen- 
burg, 233,303 and 173,875; Malinp, 117,197 and 
92,338; Norrkpping, 60,671 and 46,674; and 
Helsiiigborg, 53,371 and 33,863. 

Agriculture, The jiropoition of the popu- 
lation engaged in agiicultuie decreased fiom 70 9 
per cent in 1900 to 55 8 per cent in 1920. In 
1929 theie were 111 Sweden 9,534,200 acres of land 
under culti\atioii, 2,280,000 acies of permanent 
meadows, and 60,746,000 acics of foiests and pas- 
tures. The total value of the crops in 1928 was 
$309,004,000 and in 1927, $302,032,000, of which 
hay represented $84,143,000, oats, $44,924,000; 
potatoes, $30,839,000 In 1920 theie wcio 

2.736.000 cattle, 1,011,000 swine, 1,508,000 sheep, 

113.000 goats, and 728,000 horses. The follow- 
ing table gives the acreage and production for 
1913 and 1927 

Area (thousands Production (thousands 
of acres) of units — ^tiushcls, 


Crop 



except as indu ated 


1909- 


1 909- 



1910 

1927 

1913 

1927 

Wheat 

255 

104 

8,103 

1 1,298 

Rye 

977 

849 

24,101 

18,720 

Barley 

44K 

415 

15,035 

12,472 

Oats 

1,955 

1,803 

80,050 

78,895 

Mixed gram 

430 « 

G53 

312 « ^ 

467 ** 

Potatoes 

377 

390 

57,580 

39,252 

8ugur beets 

78 

101 

940 » 

993 

Hay 

3,010 ® 

3,036 

4,062 « » 

5,076 


« 1911—1915 average ** Unit, metric ton. 

The 1928 jiroductioii (in tons) was wheat, 
529,878, rye, 43.5,947; barley, 208,358; oats, 
1,268,769, mixed grain, 474,258, potatoes, 1,793,- 
085; sugar beets, 1,096,002; fodder loots, 2,895,- 
458; and hay, 5,3.34,372 

Mining and Industry. In 1927 there were 
2855 wood and lumber mills (1248 in 1912) em- 
ploying 100,770 workers (37,908 in 1912). 
Wood-pulp production (1927) was valued at 
$26,795,384. The coal supply is small and 111 - 
Bulficieiit foi the lequirenients, production during 
1927 being 3f)H,298 metric tons Sweden is, how- 
ever, vciy highly developed electrically, utilizing 
its waterfalls for the jirodiiction of motive powei. 
Sweden disposed of approximately 1,557,000 de- 
veloped turbine horse power. In 1927 theie 
were produced 9,661,000 tons of iron ore, 417,- 
765 tons of pig iron, 486,900 tons of steel ingots, 

398.000 tons of coal, 460,000 tons of cement, 

1.558.000 tons of chemical wood pulp, 601,000 
tons of cardboard and paper, 184,358,000 cigars, 
42,500 tons of margarine, and 20,975 tons of cot- 
ton yarn. In 1928 the iion and steel industry 
was more active, producing 417,000 mctiic tons of 
Martin steel ingots (371,400 in 1927); 80,200 
tons of crucible and electric stool (53,100 in 
1927); 413,000 tons of rolled and forged steel 
and iron ( 338,800 in 1927 ) . Pig iron production 
diopped from 417,800 tons in 1927 to 393,100 in 
1928. At the end of 1928, there were 148 fur- 
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iiacea 111 oi>eration as compared with 131 in 1927. 

Transportation and Communication. The 
length ot railroad line at the end of 1927 was 
10,110 miles, of which 3877 miles were state 
owned, and 6233 were owned by private com- 
panies. In 1913 the total length of state and 
privately owned lines was 8933 miles. In 1926 
both classes of lines carried 65,862,000 passen- 
gers and 37,742,000 metric tons of freight, and 
had gloss receipts of $90,276,000. On Jan. 1, 
1928, the Swedish merchant niaiine consisted of 
2522 vessels, 909 of which were 200 tons or over. 
Their total capacity was 1,477,692 gross tons. 
In 1927, 29,791 vessels of 16,253,000 net regis- 
teied tons enteied the ports of Sweden, and 29,- 
772 vessels of 16,235,000 tons cleaied. In 1927 
theie were 3796 jiost offices, 49,010 miles of tele- 
graph wire, and 532,739 miles of telephone wire 
( 466,787 instruments ) . 

Commerce. tSwedish exports (1928 and 
1913) were valued at 1,566,933,692 and 817,347,- 
000 crowns; imports, 1,680,077,986 and 846,538,- 

000 Clowns 

111 1927 Swedish foieign trade reached record 
quantity figures, and was exceeded in value only 
(luiiiig the abnormal years 1919 and 1920. Im- 
poit and export values, as compared with 1926, 
increased 6 5 jier cent and 14 pci cent, lespee- 
tively. Aveiage import pi ices, principally by 
leason of mineral oils and coal, dio[)ped about 
10 ]>ei cent, as compared with 1926, while the 

1 eduction in export ])riccs was only about 3.3 
p('r cent The chief imports were wheat, fruits 
and nuts, coffee, yarn and coidage, coal, mineral 
oils, iron and steel, machinery, and automobiles; 
chiet expoits, wood pulp, wood, wood nianufac- 
tiiies, papei, iron oie, and machinery. The 
United States supplied 12 7 per cent of the im- 
]K)rts, and purchased 10 9 jier cent of the exports, 
Gcimany, 30 6 and 16 8; United Kingdom, 16.7 
and 28 0; Denmark and Norway, 10 7 and 10.9. 

Finance. On Jan 1, 1929, the state debt 
stood at 1,831,862,476 crowns The budget pio- 
posal foi 1928-29 balanced at 744,746,400 crowns. 
In lt)27-28 revenue totaled 749,792,858 croA\ns, 
and expendituies 739,829,701. The exchange rate 
was geneially around par during the period (26 8 
cents). The cost of living, which, in .July, 1920, 
1 cached 270 (as based on the 1914 prices at 100), 
<lif)pped to 236 m July, 1921, and 171 in Decem- 
l>or, 1927 

History. The outbreak of the World War 
occasioned an immediate declaration of neutrality 
])y Sweden, in company with the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, t^nd in this she persisted to 
the end. Ilei ])OHition was a difficult one, and the 
Swedish people disj)la\ed extiaoidinai ily good 
sense in circumventing the vexing pioblems which 
arose In the beginning of the War, it appeared 
that Sweden’s economic stability would be little 
deianged, for she at once became the go-between 
for Oermany and America. For a time, this trade 
nourished, but as the submarine campaign in- 
tcnsific*d and the Bi itish blockade became tighter, 
Sweden began to feel the pinch of necessity. 
From 1916 on, coal imports fiom Great Britain 
began to drop off seriously. The blockade was 
till own not about Germany, but about the Scan- 
dinavian countries, for there weie no means of 
ascertaining whether imports to Sweden were not 
designed for transshipment to the Central Powers. 
The result was that the suffering of tlie popula- 
tion was often acute. Measures had to be taken 
for the regulation of industry and conservation 
of what little food and raw material stocks Swe- 


den had or was able to get. All exports vere 
closely scrutinized and those of the more impor- 
tant domestic products prohibited; a financial 
moratorium was imposed; the Government was 
empowered to fix prices, hold up the sale of ship- 
ping, take in hand the whole matter of insurance^ 
and resort to rationing. On this last score, the 
life of the greater part of the population was, 
of course, intimately touched. A food commis- 
sion was set up to supervise the imjiortation of 
foodstuff’s and in 1915 it resorted to price-fixing. 
In 1916-17, sugar cards and biead cards were 
first employed, the bread allowance being gener- 
ally 250 gi amines per pel son per day. Other 
supplies rationed were potatoes, milk, and coffee. 
All sucli regulations were finally lifted in August, 
1919. 

Industry likewise suffered. In the activities 
dependent on the use of foreign raw materials, it 
■was necessary to form import associations for the 
distribution of stocks. Before the end of the 
War, rationing was the rule in almost every in- 
dustry. In the matter of fuel, for which Sweden 
depended on outside soui ces, the people were hard 
hit. It was necessary, theiefoie, to create a fuel 
commission, which undertook the exploitation of 
the eountfy’s forests on a grand scale. Mines 
and I ail way 8 were kept going, but because prices 
charged were less than the cost of cutting, the 
Govciiiment had to assume a deficit of 100,000,000 
ci owns. 

Sentiment regarding the War at first gravitated 
toward the Uentral Bowers. The rigors of the 
British blockade had seiiously interfered with 
the couise of Swedish life, perhaps more pro- 
foundly than with those of the other Scandinavian 
peoples, and the Swedes adopted a moie bellicose 
attitude toward the Entente. In 1916 debate 
in the Kiksdag was very bitter, the llussian de- 
cision to fortify the Aland Islands jiarticularly 
giving offense Under the piompting of the mili- 
tary or Activist Baity, the Iliksdag passed a 
militaiy appiojiriation of 104,000,000 crowns; but 
from 1917 on, the general attitude changed A 
cabinet ciisis on Mar. 5, 1917, piecipitated the 
fall of the Hammai sk jold ministry, and the suc- 
ceeding cabinets concerned themselves more and 
more with the problem of reaching an agreement 
witli the Entente. The question became more 
pressing as food became seaieei and noting moio 
frequent. Finally, in Februaiy and in June, 
1918, understandings were effected with Great 
Britain whereby Sweden was permitted to import 
stocks of food and sudi law mateiials as phos- 
phates, oils, coal, cotton, wool, rulihcr. In re- 
turn, Sweden turned over part of her merchant 
marine to the Entente and guai anteed the export 
of her iron ores. 

The unsettled economic conditions and the 
spread of democratic doctrines immediately after 
the War left tlicir mark on the progress of Swed- 
ish events in the years 1919-24. By laws passed 
in 1919 and 1921, the Riksdag made the right of 
suffrage universal, women being given the fran- 
chise on May 26, 1919. In 1921 a national refer- 
endum law was passed. A question of greatest 
national interest was the discussion over the 
legalization of the eight-hour day in 1919. After 
a prolonged debate, the measure was defeated in 
the Riksdag with the result that the Chamber 
.was dissolved and a new elcetion held. The new 
Chamber proved more amenable to the Govern- 
ment’s wishes and the law for an eight-hour day 
was carried. The prevalence of radical ideas 
was further indicated when the King was com- 
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pelled to summon Hjalmar Branting, leader of the 
Social Democrats, to form a government in 1920. 
An ambitious programme for the inauguration 
of inquiries into socialization of industry, ex- 
jiropnation of large estates, disestablishment of 
the State Church, and disarmament, was an- 
nounced, but the Government went down to de- 
feat in the autumn elections, as a result of heavy 

S oils for the Right, and was compelled to resign. 

fo temporary expedients or brave gestures could 
act as stop-gaps. The depression of 1920-21 which 
gripped the world was felt in Sweden, too, for 
in the general stagnation about 150,000 men were 
out of work at the end of 1921. 

In the election of 1921, the Social Democrats 
made sweeping gains with the result that Hjal- 
mar Branting foimed a Socialist government for 
the second time. The continued disorganization 
of industiy manifested itself in a growing turbu- 
lence and the years 1922-23 saw the country 
gripped by strikes in saw mills, wood-pulp fac- 
tories, and iron works. The Franco-Belgian oc- 
cupation of the lluhr was another heavy blow 
to the Swedish iron industry. Representing only 
a minority party, the Branting ministry lacked 
the power to force through remedial measures, 
and on A])r. 6, 1923, it fell from office on the 
question of unemployment doles. A Conservative 
cabinet was then organized under Premier Ernest 
Trygger. 

From the autumn of 1923 onward, the Swedish 
economic situation showed marked improvement. 
Sound public finance was reflected in a balanced 
budget and a decreasing public debt to which the 
Government added the enviable distinction of the 
eailiest European return to the gold standaid. 
The Riksbank resumed specie payments on Apr. 
1, 1924. Under such circumstances, industry and 
commerce began to forge ahead. Hydi oelectric 
underwent rapid motorization; the radio industiy 
development was pushed ; commercial aeronautics 
expanded phenomenally; the merchant marine 
thrived; bank deposits mounted steadily. The 
international balance of trade turned in Sweden’s 
favor in 1927 and Swedish capital began to be 
invested abroad in increasing amounts. To cite 
but one instance, the Swedish Match Corporation 
secured a monopolistic position m France, Hun- 
gary, Portugal, Poland, Peru, Greece, Estonia, 
Latvia, Ecuador, Jugoslavia, and Rumania with 
ramifications in other parts of the world. 

To a very considerable extent, Swedish political 
controversies came to revolve around the issue of 
national defense vs disarmament The success- 
ful maintenance of neutrality during the World 
War had emphasized Sweden’s independent atti- 
tude, but proximity to Finland and Kussia in- 
volved her in questions of importance. The es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Finland in 1917 
divided Swedish counsels. There was a large 
body of opinion favorable to immediate recogni- 
tion; another group, concerned o\er the own- 
ership of the Aland Islands, advocated a more 
circumspect policy. In 1918 Finland was recog- 
nized, though Swede.i refused to take sides in the 
internecine war between the Reds and the Whites 
which bioke out in that year. The Aland Is- 
lands dispute was eventually submitted to the 
League of Nations in which Sweden had accepted 
membership The League’s decision (May, 1921) 
granting the islands to Finland was received with 
much disfavor and tested Sweden’s pacific dispo- 
sition to the utmost. Meanwhile, a Russian 
commercial delegate had been permitted to estab- 
lish hiB residence in Stockholm and though in 


1919 the unpopularity of the Bolshevists forced 
his departure, Sweden categorically refused to 
join in the Allied blockade of Russia. Commer- 
cial relations were resumed in 1920, Late in 
1923, newspaper criticism led to the resignation 
of Foreign Minister Hederistjerna for advocating 
an alliance between Sweden and Finland against 
possible attack by Russia, and in May, 1924, de 
jure recognition was accorded to the Soviet re- 
gime. 

Hjalmar Branting was an outstanding cham- 
pion of the League of Nations, but early in 1924 
his political opponent. Premier Trygger, ex- 
pressed a lack of confidence in the League’s abil- 
ity to guarantee international justice and peace. 
No political party advocated complete disarma- 
ment, but a sharp struggle took place in the 
Riksdag over the general question of defense 
policy — ^the reduction and reorganization of the 
army, the maintenance of a strong navy, and the 
creation of an indefiendent air-force board The 
(government’s army-navy bill passed the Upper 
House but was rejected in the Lower by a coali- 
tion of Social Democrats and Liberals in favor 
of a more drastic curtailment of expenditure 
Deadlock between the two chambers led the Gov- 
ernment to dissolve Pail lament and appeal to the 
country. A bitter ])olitical campaign culminated 
in a relatively indecisive election (September, 
1924) ; the Social Demociats winning 104 seats 
(gam of 5) ; the Conservatives, 04 (gain of 2) ; 
Lilierals, 33 (loss of 8) ; Faimer’s Union, 24 
(gam of 3) , (Vmimunists, T) (loss of 2). The 
Trygger cabinet resigned (October 14), and Hjal- 
mar Branting again formed a ministry of Social 
Democrats 111 health compelled Branting to re- 
linquish the Premiership in danuaiy to Richard 
Sandler, former Ministei ot Commoice, though he 
remained in the cabinet without poitfolio until 
his untimely demise (Feb 24, 1925), an event 
winch threw all Scandinavia into mourning and 
was felt keenly throughout the world. Seveial 
months later (May 5) Biantiiig’s ablest lieuten- 
ant, Fiederick V Tlionson, Munster of Finance, 
likewise died, and with the passing of these two 
veterans the leadership of the Social Deinociatic 
Party devolved upon a younger geiieiation. 

After SIX years of debate, Sweden was the first 
continental European nation voluntarily to take 
an impoitant step toward militaiy disaimament 
In the teeth of bitter and det(‘rmined opposition 
from the C’onservatives and Agrarians, the Social 
Demociats, aided by the Left Wing Liberals, car- 
ried their aiiny-reductioii progi amine, eliminat- 
ing some eight infantiy regiments, four cavalry 
regiments, and discharging some 8900 privates 
enlisted for long teinis as traineis Considera- 
tion of naval policy was postponed, but aviation 
w’as made an independent arm of the service. 

Prospective lessening of military expenditures 
promptly created a new political issue- What to 
do with the saving? The Conservatives proposed 
tax reduction to lessen economic burdens. The 
Social Democrats advocated insurance against 
unemployment, but Carl G. Eknian, leader of the 
Left-wing Liberals (People’s Party) would not 
support this project. On the other hand, the 
Social Democrats were decidedly antagonistic to- 
ward prohibition, the special measure of the Peo* 
pie’s Party, and reciprocal agreement on these 
two measures appeared improbable. In May, 
1926, the crucial test came and the Sandler min- 
istry resigned after being defeated on the unem- 
ployment-relief issue. Ekman, the outstanding 
personality in the Riksdag since the death of 
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Branting, now formed a minority cabinet (June 
6) of Populists and Liberals. The new Gk)vern- 
ment was committed to prohibition, but could 
hardly hope to carry such a measure without aid 
from other groups. The Social Democrats, em- 
bittered by Ekman’s subversion of their cabinet, 
refused cooperation, whereupon the Premier ef- 
fected a partial rapprochement with the Con- 
servatives, modifying his former stand on army 
reduction and postponing tlie dissolution of some 
of the regiments. Although its ])osition was con- 
siderably weakened by setbacks and compro- 
mises, the Ekman government managed to avoid 
outright defeat foi over two years. A naval con- 
struction programme in 1027 caused a sharp 
cleavage in Social Democratic ranks, but sweep- 
ing educational reforms which were sponsored by 
the Government were carried through with their 
aid. 

Tn an effort to regain power, the Social Demo- 
crats who had absoibed a few right-wing Com- 
munists in 1020 foolishly foimed a close politi- 
cal alliance with the regular Communists for the 
election of 1028, but suifered a serious rebuff in 
eoiisequeiiee. The Septembei ballotting produced 
a J-iOwer House with the following complexion* 
Social Democrats, 00 (loss of 10) ; Conservatives, 
73 (gam of 8) ; Liberal Pi ohibitionists, 28, Ag- 
rarians, 27 (gain of 0) , Communists, 8 (gain 
of 4) , and Liberals, 4 On Sept 20, 1028, the 
Ekman ministry lesigned and shortly afterward 
ex-Admiral ArMd Jnndman succeeded in organiz- 
ing a new Governinent of Conservative tendency, 
w’^hich, however, baiely suivived the 1020 session 
of the Riksdag. Its pioposal to inciease the 
taiiff on sugar met defeat at the hands of the 
Social Deinociats once again in alliance with the 
Liberal Pojnilists. A projected increase in mili- 
tary expenditures was aiinilail> negatived Most 
serious leveise of all, a paili amenta ly storm 
forced the dismissal (June 7, 1020) of Finance 
Minister Wohlin, as a result of irregularities in 
his policy in eonneetiou with certain lecent bank 
failures. The Lindman ministry emerged from 
the fiay sadly damaged in prestige and with its 
future clouded with dubiety 

In the meantime, Swedish foreign policy moved 
steadily toward one goal — tbe aehievenient of 
international peace and security. A stanch sup- 
porter of the League of Nations, Sweden stood 
always ready to reinforce her covenant obliga- 
tion though sedulously eschewing any ‘Viitangling 
alliance” (Repeated suggestions that Sweden 
enter into a defensive understanding with her 
Scandinavian sister states in a Baltic union were 
consisttmtly opposed on the ground that such ai- 
rangements might be taken in an luifriendly sense 
by Russia.) Commencing with a renewal foi 
20 years of the compulsory arbitration treaty 
with Norway first signed in 190.5 and now hap- 
pily enlaiged to cover all possible subjects of 
disagreement, the Swedish government proceeded 
to negotiate a whole network of virtually similar 
treaties not only with the remaining Scandina- 
vian powers (Denmaik and Finland) but with 
other countries as well, including Czechoslovakia 
(preliminary), Austria, Belgium (sweeping), Po- 
land, France (limited), the United States of 
America, and Spain. In 1929 the Riksdag sanc- 
tioned Sweden*s adherence to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

SWEDENBORGIANS. See New Jerusa- 
lem, CllUUClI OF THE 

' SWEDISH LITEBATUBE. See Scandi- 
r^AviAN Literature. 


SWEET BBIAB COLLEGE. A college for 
women founded at Sweet Briar, Va., in 1906, 
offering only liberal arts courses terminating in 
tbe A.B and B.S. degrees. The number of col- 
lege students increased from 74 in 1914 to 445 in 
1928, and the faculty from 20 to 44. The library 
increased from 4100 to 16,000 volumes between 
1914 and 1928 and the annual income from $125,- 
957 to $402,559. In 1926 an administiativc and 
academic building, a residence ball, and an in- 
firmary were built; and a new library, a gift in 
memoiy of Mary Helen Cochran, was under con- 
struction in 1928. Enrollment in the college is 
to be limited to 600. President, Meta Glass, 
A.M , Ph D., who succeeded Emilie Watts MeVea, 
Litt D , J.L.D , in 1925. 

SWIMMING. Swimming as a sport has the 
distinetum of leading the way in the matter of 
record-breaking year after year. Hundreds of 
new lerords come uj) for acceptance oi rejection 
at the close of each season. "J'his condition is 
due chiefly to the variations in the sizes of pools, 
iieees8ai> turns, and type of swimming involved. 
Increased speed and gi eater enduiance, however, 
appear to characterize this sport more than any 
other each succeeding year, thus adding to the 
mass of new recoids claimed or listed. The 
world-wide mteiest gained by swimming compe- 
titions was emjdiasized in the 1928 Olympic 
Games in which 40 different eountrios partici- 
pated. V\hile the United States made practi- 
cally a clean sweep of the events, the impiove- 
ment shown by its rivals was most noticeable. 
Long-distance swimimug has been featuied by 
the many attempts, some successful, to negotiate 
the English Channel and by the Catalina Mara- 
thons off the coast of (’nlifornia 

SWINNERTON, Frank Arthur (1884- 
). An English novelist and critic, born at 
Wood Green His wiitings include The Merry 
Heart ( 1 909 ) ; The Young Idea (1910) , The Case- 
ment (1911 ) , The Happy Family (1912) ; George 
Gissing A Crihcal lUfudg (1912) ; On the t^tavr- 
casc (1914), H L I^ternison : A Critical ^^ludy 
(19H); The Chaste Wife (19](>); Nocturne 
(1917); Shops and Houses (1918), Sepiem- 
her (1919) , Coquette (1921 ) ; The Three Lovers 
(1922), Young FeUx (192.3) ; The Elder Sister 
(1925); Summer Storm (1926); Tohefield Pa- 
pers (1927) , and A Brood of Ducklings (1928). 

SWITZEBLAND, swlt'zei-ldnd. A country 
of south ceulral Euio])o Its area is 15,940 
squaie miles, of which 507 square miles are lakes 
of moie than 25 acies in aiea, and 3072 square 
miles otherwise unproductive. Of the produc- 
tive land, 3570 square miles were foiests in 1921, 
69 Hijuare miles in vines, and 8721 squaie miles 
in agriculture and mountain pastuiage. Accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, the jiopulatioii was 3,886,- 
090, compared with 3,765,123 in 1910; estimated 
in 192S, 4,018,500. The largest cities in 1928 
were Zurich, 222,900; Basel, 144,550; Geneva, 
128,125; Beine, 100 850; Lausanne, 78,050; and 
St. Gall, 64,460. In 1920 the number of Ger- 
man-speaking persons in Switzerland was 2,750,- 
622; Fieiicli-speakiiig, 824,320; Italian-speaking, 
238,544; Romnnseb-sjieaking, 42,940; and speak- 
ing other languages, 23,894. In 1913, emigration 
for overseas countnes was 5787; in 1927, 5272. 
Switzerland is largely a Protestant country, al- 
though in 10 of the 27 cantons, including St. 
Gall, Luceinc, Fribourg, Tessin, and Valois, 
Catholics are considerably in the majority. There 
is, liowev^er, no State church, all denominations 
being supported by voluntary contributions. In 
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1920, there were 2,230,597 Protestants, 1,585,311 
Catholics, and 20,979 Jews. 

Education. In the school year 1927-28, there 
were 4407 primary schools, with 16,544 teachers 
and 473,865 pupils; 599 secondary schools, with 
2341 teachers and 48,579 pupils; and 98 inter- 
mediate schools, with 684 teachers and 13,289 
pupils. There were also supplementary profes- 
sional, industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
domestic-science schools. The higher professional 
schools (including also noimal and arts and 
ciafts schools) numbered 48, with over 32,000 
students. The seven Swiss universities are 
located at Basel, Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Fnliourg, and Neuehatel, with 6526 stu- 
dents. The University Institute for Interna- 
tional Studies was opened at Geneva in October, 
1927. 

Agriculture. Argicultuial production in 
Switzerland was as follows 


Area (thouRands Produrtion (thousands 
of acres) of units — bushels. 


Crops 



except as indicated. 


1909- 


1909- 



191.3 

1927 

1913 

1927 

Wheat 

106 

174 

« 3,447 

5,982 

Rye 

00 

49 

1,856 

1,657 

Hatley 

13 

16 

441 

683 

OalR 

81 

51 

4,784 

3,059 

Potatoes 

115 

119 

24,924 » 

24,618 

G-iapovinofe 

59 

37 

11,842 « 

9,246 ® 

" Muslin and 
'' 191 1-1919 

spelt included 

with -Mheat. 



<■ Unit, gallon 

In 1926 there were 1,587,000 cattle, 635,000 
swine, 169,000 sheep, 287,000 goats, and 139,000 
horses, Daiiying is the most important branch 
of agrieultuie 

Industry. Switzeilnnd is an industrial coun- 
try in spite of a lack of raw materials, the chief 
natuial resource is water power The total 
water powei available was estimated at 2,699,336 
horse power in 1914, of which 1,067,000 hoise 
power was in use in 1925; water power was used 
principally by hydi oelectric stations, and by the 
chemical and textile industiies At the end of 
1927, there weie 8163 factories in operation in 
Switzerland, employing 354,496 workmen. The 
principal industries in 1927 were machinery and 
appliances, with 61,485 workmen; cotton textiles, 
with 34,517; silk textiles, with 25,966; watch 
and jewelry manufacture, with 42,687 ; metal- 
lurgy, with 26,778; and foodstuffs and beverages, 
with 24,702. After the World War, many of the 
strongest industries, especially the machine in- 
dustry, were greatly injured by competition with 
countries having depreciating currencies, and by 
the high cost of raw materials The watch in- 
dustiy, however, was beat able to meet competi- 
tion and was, in 1929, in a flourishing condition. 
Unemployment, which was not a notalile problem 
befoie the War, became very high in 1921, and 
leached a maximum in Febiuary, 1922, with 146,- 
302 wholly or jiaiily unemployed A gradual 
improvement occurred with 35,314 in July, 1923, 
and with 13,701 at the end of December, 1927. 

Commerce. Total exports during 1928 were 
valued at 2,134,000,000 francs, an increase of 
111,000,000 francs, as compared with 1927; im- 
ports increased from 181,000,000 francs to a total 
of 2,744,000,000 franca. There was a good ad- 
vance in exports of watches, machinery, dye- 
stuffs, aluminum, rayon, knitted wear, and shoes. 
Imports of textile raw materials declined 11 per 
cent in quantity, the loss applying chiefly to cot- 


ton. Imports of manufactured goods increased 
100,000,000 francs in value. 

Finance. Budget deficits were not common 
and never large in Switzerland before the War. 
In 1913 expenditures were 192,000,000 and re- 
ceipts 187,000,000 francs, with a deficit of 5,000,- 
000 francs. By 1928 expenditures had risen to 

347.490.000 and receipts to 338,230,000 francs, 
with a deficit of 9,260,000 franca. Unemploy- 
ment subsidies and subventions to depressed 
industries, added to expenses arising from main- 
taining armed neutrality in the War, contributed 
to this deficit The budget for 1929 called for 
revenues of 352,800,000 francs, and expenditures 
of 350,925,000 francs. The public debt of Swit- 
zerland on Dec. 31, 1913, amounted to 148,270,000 
francs, by the end of 1921, it had increased to 
2,063,360,800 francs, and by 1928, to 4,952,596,000 
francs, including the debt of the federal railways. 
It was expected that the budget deficits would 
be eliminated within a few years, but the large 
amount of the public debt conti acted after the 
beginning of the War, created a heavy burden for 
the Swiss taxpayer. 

Communications. Water connections be- 
tween Switzerland and other countries were un- 
important, except by the Rhine from Basel, and 
internal waterways are not suitable for through 
navigation. Swiss railways aie, theiefoie, of 
great importance to the countiy. They consist 
of a network of 2340 miles of standard -gauge 
line, of which 1829 miles are owned by the fed- 
eral government. The financial condition of the 
Federal Railways, which was unsatisfactory after 
the World War, showed improvement, the year 
1928 being the most favorable expeiienced since 
the War. Operating receipts in 1928 weie 419,- 

033.000 francs, as compared with 395,525,000 
francs in 1927, while operating expenses were 

254.016.000 francs, or only 3,000,000 fiancs more 
than in 1927. In 1929, (i7 per cent of the total 
federal tiackage was electrified, and it was esti- 
mated that 85 per cent of all tiaflic would be 
handled by electric locomotives during tlie year. 
The private railways have much less tiaflic than 
those of the Government. Theie were also, in 
1926, 340 miles of tramways which carried a total 
of 188,440,000 passengers, and 30 miles of aerial 
mountain cableways, which tianspoited 11,380,- 
000 passengers 

History. Switzerland’s position during the 
Great War was perhaps moie difficult than that 
of any other neutral nation. Without a mer- 
chant marine and hemmed in on all sides by 
belligerents, her political and economic position 
could haidly be said to be of her own ordeiing. 
In the Swiss mind, there were two spectres ever 
present, the fate of Belgium and the very real 
danger of starvation. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities, the array was 
immediately mobilized for the preservation of the 
neutrality and territorial integrity of the coun- 
try. Lessening fear of invasion, together with 
added financial burdens, led the Government from 
time to time to demobilize detachments of troops. 
Distress among soldiers’ families occasioned gov- 
ernmental measures for relief, while private 
agencies contributed unstintingly to the same 
end. In all, the War cost Switzerland, in the de- 
fense of her frontiers, some $200,000,000. In 
spite of very heavy taxation, recourse was had to 
numerous loans and the public debt of the Con- 
federation increased about tenfold. It was not 
until late in 1920 that troops were definitely# 
withdrawn from the frontiers and the regular 
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channels of communication once more thrown 
open generally. 

Economically, the plight of Switzerland was 
equally wretched. The country was overpopu- 
lated and overindustrialized in proportion to its 
resources. Dependent on the Allies for foodstuffs 
and on the Central Powers for fuel, fertilizers, 
and raw materials, it was extremely difficult for 
the Alpine state to find a via media between the 
two groups. With the continuance of the War, 
the pinch of necessity was felt more and more 
acutely, and ultimately almost all necessities of 
• life fell under the control of the central authori- 
ties to be rationed with greater or less parsimony. 
Certain industries flourished. Exports of em- 
broideries, chemicals, silk yarns, wrought copper, 
iron forgings, and munitions mounted, for all 
belligerent states had an interest in keeping 
Swiss factories at work Yeais of material pri- 
vation and moral strain led to increasing social 
uniest. The year 1018 saw increasing friction 
between the Social D(*mocrats and the federal 
government, culminating in a general strike on 
November 11-12, which tempoiarily paralyzed 
the economic life of Switzerland The pro- 
gramme of the movement embraced such familiar 
objectives as propoitional repiesentation, woman 
suffrage, democratic reorganization of the army, 
a state-imposed 48-hour week, state social insur- 
ance, etc The troojis remained lojal and the 
strike collapsed after two days It was in large 
measure an echo of the Russian and (Jerman 
revolutions. 

Theie was no brighter page in European history 
during this tumultuous penod than Switzerland’s 
conduct toward foreign nationals voluntarily or 
involuntarily detained within her borders In 
addition to temporarily stranded tourists, there 
were inteiried soldiers. Refoie the end of the 
War, at least 25,000 men ot nations at war were 
being housed, fed, schooled, and set to woik by 
Swiss authonties. To the Swiss Red Cross fell 
the woik of exchanging prisoners and caring for 
the sick and wounded The International Red 
Cross at Cleneva tiled to facilitate communica- 
tions between belligerents, check the bombarding 
of hosj)ital stations, and the like More than 
ever, Switzerland became a centre of international 
activity A whole series of Socialist conferences 
assembled there See Socialism 

Switzerland’s role in international affairs as- 
sumed more significant projioitions after the 
War Continual protests against abject depen- 
dence upon her neighbois for communications 
with the outside world were finally headed hy the 
Peace Conference in 1919 and she was given free- 
dom of access to the sea via the Rhine, thereby 
paving the way for a merchant marine of tug- 
boats and barges. The Ootthard railway conven- 
tion of 1909, so obnoxious to Switzerland, was 
repealed. The agitation of German Austrians 
in the Vorarlberg Province for admission to the 
Swiss union was not successful largely on account 
of the repaiations question, though many Swiss 
objected to the addition of 15,000 more German- 
speaking people to the already heavy German 
majority. In 1921, however, the Swiss Federal 
Council consented to the incorporation of the lit- 
tle Principality of Lichtenstein into the Swiss 
customs union (effective in 1023). Diplomatic 
and consular representation and the management 
of ports and telegraphs were also turned over to 
Switzerland. Switzerland's post-war relations 
with Germany and Austria were generally har- 
monious. Quite different was the case with re- 


spect to Italy and France. Italian territorial 
ambitions had by no means been satiated by her 
success in the Tyrol. Italia irredenta likewise 
embraced the Swiss canton of Ticino and this 
had long been a source of conflict between the 
two countries. The ultra-nationalist Fascist 
Revolution in Italy thcrefoie cieated many mis- 
givings in Switzerland. Mussolini, it is true, 
officially discountenanced irredentist agitation 
and endeavored to consolidate Swiss-Italian 
friendship both economically and politically, but 
the steady giowth of Fascist organizations on 
Swiss soil, particularly in Ticino, all well disci- 
plined and blindly obedient to the Italian govern- 
ment, boded ill for the future With France oc- 
curred a decade of dispute over the regime of the 
free-trade zones created about Geneva by the 
treaties of 1815. Denounced by the French gov- 
ernment in 1918, they were (by Art. 435 of the 
Treaty of Versailles) made subject to negotia- 
tion between Fiance and Switzeiland. A conven- 
tion of Aug. 7, 1921, gave Switzerland certain 
economic advantages but agreed to the advance- 
ment of the Fieiich customs line to the politi- 
cal fiontier Simultaneously a convention was 
signed pioviding for the abandonment of the 
Swiss claim to the military neutrality of Upjiei 
Savoy Though appioved by the Swiss Pailia- 
ment, the Zones Convention was overwhelmingly 
rejected in a ])opular plebiscite on Feb. 18, 1923, 
by 410,227 to 92,541 votes The Poincar^ gov- 
ernment, alleging bad faith and claiming au- 
thority undei the Treaty of Veisailles, took the 
unilateral step of abolishing the zones r<'*girae 
on Nov 10, 1923 This action aioused great in- 
dignation in Switzeiland 

After piotracted negotiations, a new agreement 
was arrived at lefeiiing the contioversy to arbi- 
tration by the International Court at The Hague. 
Tension was relaxed, but lingering bitterness in 
Switzerland was exacei bated by French mainte- 
nance of customs control and by the procrastina- 
tion of the French Assembly in approving the 
aibitiation agreement Not until April, 1928, 
were ratifications exchanged An arbitral deci- 
sion was expected in 1929. Stiained relations 
with her powerful Latin neighbors had mean- 
wdiile impelled Switzeiland to overhaul her mili- 
tary training system and to modernize the equip- 
ment of her troops With noncontiguous Soviet 
Russia, the Swiss government came into conflict 
because of the assassination on May 10, 1923, of 
Vorovsky, Russian plcnipotentiaiy at the I>au- 
sanne Conference Dissatisfied with Swiss han- 
dling of the matter, the Moscow authorities in- 
dignantly exjielled numerous Swiss nationals 
from Russia and instituted an economic boycott. 
Switzerland retaliated by a similar embargo and 
the situation continued extiemely stiamed until 
the conclusion of a protocol of adjustment at 
Berlin, Apr. 14, 1927,* which, however, did not in- 
volve Swiss de jure recognition of the Soviet 
r<’*gime. 

Most important of all factors in bringing 
Switzerland to international attention was the 
League of Nations, the seat of which was es- 
tablished at Geneva Swiss statesmen evinced a 
keen interest in the new organization from the 
outset and endeavored to ensure the entry of 
their country The chief question at issue was 
whether membership would be coinjiatible with 
the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland which had 
just been reaffirmed bv the Treaty of Versailles. 
After some months of doubt and the possibility 
of adverse action by the Supreme Council of the 
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Allies, the Swiss government finally succeeded in 
obtaining a decision of the Council of the League, 
Feb. 13, 1919, granting a special status to Swit- 
zerland. Then followed a hotly contested politi- 
cal campaign which ended in a narrow victory 
for the pio-League element (400,000 to 300,000) 
in the referendum of May 10, 1920. Swiss repre- 
sentatives, headed by M. Motta, participated use- 
fully in successive assemblies of the League. 
Not content with joining the League of Nations 
and later accepting compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of Intel national Justice, Swit- 
zerland concluded a scoie of arbitration treaties. 

In common with other countries, Switzerland 
experienced a severe economic crisis during the 
post-bellum period. The world-wide movement 
for higher tariffs had an adverse effect on Swiss 
prosperity despite jirotective measures adopted 
by the Government. Unemployment, compara- 
tively little in December, 1920, increased apace 
during the following year, the number of unem- 
ployed reaching 140,000 early in 1922. Special 
subsidies were granted to various industries — 
watch-making, dairying, embroidery-making, ho- 
tel-keeping, cereal- and stock-iaisiiig — and vast 
sums were expended for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. Gradually^ the situation began to improve. 
Unemployment was reduced and by 1928 the eco- 
nomic situation was generally satisfactoiy with 
industry, trade, and tourist tiafhc all doing well, 
though the international agrarian crisis was af- 
fecting Sw'itzeiland, causing gieat discontent 
among the peasantry and necessitating measures 
of relief. The intensive development of hydio- 
elcctric energy facilitated the electrification of 
railways and jiromiscd to make Switzerland in- 
dependent of other countiies for fuel, etc. 

In the realms of politics and social develop- 
ment, Switzerland kept an even balance. Succes- 
sive triennial legislative elections (1919-1922- 
1925-1928) registered little change in the relative 
position of the various parties, and not having a 
“parliamentary*^ system, the country was undis- 
turbed by ministerial crises, but there was no 
lack of political agitation and eontioveisy. The 
burdensome w'ar debt and mounting governmental 
expenditures caused annual budgetary deficits. 
Since a special war-time general property and in- 
come tax re-authorized in 1919 failed to amelio- 
rate the situation, the Social Democrats initiated 
a proposal for a practically confiscatory gradu- 
ated capital levy, but this was decisively rejected 
by 790,584 to io9,484 votes in the plebiscite of 
Dec. 2-3, 1922. Any saving effected by cutting 
down normal running expend ituies was immedi- 
ately offset and even exceeded by ever-growing 
outlays called for by beneficiary and paternalis- 
tic legislation — unemployment relief, industrial 
subsidies, sickness and accident insurance, old- 
age pensions, etc. Nevertheless, Switzerland 
managed to maintain a stable currency^ seceding 
from the Latin Monetary Union and considering 
the adoption of a gold standaid. The woman- 
suffrage movement encountered obstaeles and the 
prohibition movement experienced decided set- 
backs. Switzerland, laboratory of political ex- 
perimentation along so many lines, seemed averse 
to these particular movements 

SYKES, Sir Mark (1879-1919). An Eng- 
lish public official, born at Sledmere, Yorkshire, 
and educated at Cambridge. He served in the 
South Afiican War in 1902 and became secretary 
to Sir George Wyndham in Ireland in 1904. In 
1905 he went to Constantinople as attache to 
the British Embassy. His knowledge of Meso- 
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potamia and Palestine proved invaluable during 
the World War, and he was sent on important 
special missions to Russia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syiia. He also raised a battalion of the York- 
shire Regiment. His books include: Th/rough 
Five Turkish Provinces (1900); Dar-el-Islam 
(1903) ; Five Mansions of the House of Othman 
(1909); The Caliph^s Last Heritage (1915). 

SYKES-PICOT TREATY. See Mesopo- 
tamia; World War, Diplomacy of the. 

SYMONS, slui'onz, Arthur (1805- ), 

An English poet and critic (see Vol. XXI). His 
later works include Figures of (Several Centuries^ 
(1915); Tragedies (1910); Tristan and Iseult 
(1917); Colour Studies in Paris (1918); The 
Toy Cart (1919) ; Studies in Elisahethan Drama 
(1920); Charles Baudelaiie (1021); Transla- 
tions from Baudelaire (1925); and Eleonora 
Duse (1920). 

SYNDICALISM. Syndicalism is a form of 
revolutionary socialism which, although based 
on the Marxian theory of the class struggle and 
of the failure of capitalism, repudiates the 
state, political organization and activity, and 
the ownership of the means of production by 
the state or any other political organization. 
Instead, it believes in stricHy industrial organi- 
zation and 111 the ownership of the means of 
production by gioups of producers. It regards 
the industrial union as the unit of organization. 
Its aim, the indnstiial society, is to be composed 
of the aggregate of these coordinated industrial 
units. Control of pioduction is to be vested 
in the workoia. Toward that end, syndicalism 
enijiloys levolutionaiy tactics, the general strike, 
cliiect action, sabotage, etc. 8ce Sadotaqe. 
The Syndicalists take jn ide in possessing a hard 
lealism wdiieh takes account of the existing 
situation, employs such methods as are required 
to attain a given end, and does not permit emo- 
tion to enter into the issue. 

The years following the W^ar were of marked 
impoitanee for the Syndicalist movement. Al- 
though it snllered leverses in some countries, as 
in France, it made on tlie whole important for- 
waid strides For the first time, cffoits were 
made at international Syndicalist unity. A num- 
ber of Syndicalist organizations were affiliated 
with the Red International of Labor Unions, 
oigani/ed at Moscow, July 15, 1920 In oppo- 
sition to this body, because it was “not capable 
of organizing the revolutionary workers of the 
woild into one compact fighting body” and was, 
moieo\er, an off shoot of communism, the strictly 
Syndicalist International W'orkmen’s Association 
was established in Berlin, December, 1922- 
Jaimaiy, 1923. 

The foiemost Syndicalist organization in the 
United States was the I. W. W. (see Industrial 
Workers of the World). At the height of its 
power in 1923, the I. W. W. reported a member- 
ship of 58,000. Contrary to the general belief, 
the membership of the 1. W. W does not consist 
of foieigners but of native Americans of old 
stock At the close of 1928, the organization 
occupied a role of minor significance in the 
American labor movement. 

In France, the homeland of syndicalism, the 
Syndicalist movement weakened greatly and, 
after the outbreak of the War, its adherents be- 
came the minority in the General Confedeiation of 
Labor, instead of being, as before, the dominant 
group. This Syndicalist minority seceded in 
1921 and formed the revolutionary General Con- 
federation of United Labor. In England, the 
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Syndicalist movement had some strength during 
the latter part of the War. There existed a Syn- 
dicalist movement in Germany with a member- 
ship of 100,000, but it was very insignificant in 
comparison with the strength of the Socialists 
and Communists in that country. Italy had two 
Syndicalist organizations, the Italian Syndical- 
ist Union and the Italian Union of Labor. With 
the appearance of Fascism, Italian revolution- 
ary syndicalism disappeared. Italian Syndical- 
ists, with the organization of the state into 
corporations, gave up Sorel’s idea of violence 
and the class struggle, for Fascism’s ideas of 
interclass solidarity and a united national front 
(See Fascism.) There were also considerable 
Syndicalist elements in Spam, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and Argen- 
tina 

SYNTHOL. See Chemistry, Applied. 

SYPHILIS. In the period since 1914, oiir 
knowledge of this disease continued to increase 
in seveial directions Histoi ically, the attempts 
of the lat(‘ Iwan Block to uphold the dogma that 
Old World syphilis was derived entiiely fiom the 
American aboiigines largely wore sot at nought 
Even if the leturned mariners of Columbus did 
become contaminated in America, and even if 
they did originate a focus of disease m Spain, 
there arc no good reasons for d<iubting that the 
malady was already existent in the Old World. 
Medical history writing has made great advances 
in recent ycais and a new technique has devel- 
oped From the purely documentary side, it is 
difficult to uphold the existence of a great Euro- 
pean epidemic of the disease late m the fifteenth 
centiiiy Tlie records of cities winch, according 
to tradition, were ra>agcd by the disease, show 
no evidciue in their archives of any unusual dis- 
bursement of public funds during 149.5 and sub- 
sequent years Students of old civilizations, 
such as those of Persia and Egypt, have ])ointed 
out that some of the modern f(»lk designations of 
syphilis are of high antiquity. It is increasingly 
evident that the history of syphilis should he 
lewritten along purely seientitic lines, paying 
little heed to old writers who wiott' consciously 
of tlie disease on a basis of gossip and tradi- 
tion. 

The belief that syphilis prevails in proportion 
to the amount of commercialized vice which ob- 
tains in a given locality seems to rest on a fal- 
lacy of some sort Since the disease has been 
leportablo, there is no evidence of any notable 
falling otr in its incidence, and a laige propor- 
tion of fresh infectious escapes record. New York 
(hty in 1924 was quite free from commercialized 
vice and had been free for some years previously ; 
yet there was an average of 400 new cases re- 
ported every week, which means 20,000 annually, 
a figuie which is no index of the actual number 
of new infections. In addition, the number of 
United States and Canadian youth infected 111 
Europe is said to have been very large, fully 
justifying the use of the prophylactic measures 
which are often condemned unjustly as condon- 
ing vice 

The opinion gained ground during the World 
War that no ojiprobrium can be attached to 
medical authority when the efforts at prevention 
take jilace after the soldier has been exposed to 
the danger of contracting the disease. Neglect 
under such circumstances would he criminal. 
In regard to prophylaxis before the exposure, 
this has been well defended on economic grounds, 
because an infected soldier or sailor becomes a 


charge on his command and must be interned and 
treated, and prevented from disseminating his 
disease; but all prophylactic measures whether 
undertaken before or after exposure, as well as 
all rapid and certain measures of treatment, have 
been attacked by moralists as inciting to further 
immorality by withdrawing the discipline of 
punishment. 

The enormous vogue of salvarsan in the treat- 
ment of syphilis is best shown by the fact that 
the discovery by United States chemists during 
the War of how to make this German proprietary 
is said to have netted the United States govern- 
ment half a million dollars from the sale of 
the drug to consumers through distributing 
firms. 

In speaking of the persistence of syphilis de- 
spite the abolition of officially or otherwise seg- 
regated vice districts, a word must be said as to 
the effects of prohibition, which it was hoped 
would work favorably against the spread of the 
disease. Many cases of infection were form- 
erly directly traceable to intoxication, and it was 
often claimed that commercialized vice could 
not flourish without alcohol. Nevertheless, as 
already pointed out, the incidence of the disease 
does not diminish in laige cities; and either 
prohibition does not prohibit, or diffusion of the 
disease is only slightly affected by alcoholic in- 
dulgence 

The chief interest in this disease of recent 
years lies in the domain of treatment. Salts of 
bismuth used hypodermically have attained an 
eminence but little inferior to mercury and the 
organic arscnicals. In cases which do not thrive 
under the older remedies, bismuth supplies a 
re8er\e. Potassium iodide, once regarded as a 
valuable remedy, is but little in evidence today 
in the literature of syphilis therapy. The sensa- 
tional cure of paresis by malaria inoculation has 
been gradually extended to syphilis in general, 
although only after drug treatment has proved 
unsatisfactoiy. This form of treatment has been 
rather slow in reaching America, but has been 
in use at the Mayo Clinic for paresis and neuro- 
sypliilis in general since 1924. Among cases eli- 
gible for tins treatment are those which are free 
from Bymptonis but have positive reactions in the 
cerebrospinal fluid. Apparently, in neurosyphilis 
with the exception of paiesis, the drug remedies 
are first tested, hut in the latter malady, drugs 
have always failed, so that malaria inoculation 
is used witlioiit delay. A substitute for the latter 
IS typhoid vaccine, given purely because, like 
malaiia virus, it produces fever. In some of the 
European clinics, the malaria treatment has been 
extended to the non-nervous forms of the disease 
and even to early cases, but the wisdom of this 
couise 18 questionable. 

STBACUSE. A city of New York State. 
The population increased from 37,249 in 1910 to 
171,717 In 1920, to 182,003 in 1925 { State census ) 
and to 199,300 in 1928, by estimate of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census fii 1026-27 the munici- 
pal boundaries were extended to include East- 
wood, Onondaga, and Genesee Manor, and the 
population was increased by 10,732. The metro- 
politan area einbiaces the adjacent townships of 
Camillus, llew’itt, (ieddes, Manlius, and Salma. 
The authoiity of the City Planning Commission 
was extended 111 1923 to cover supervision of new 
developments in the outskirts of tlie city Build- 
ing construction has been active, reaching an esti- 
mated value of $32,000,000 in 1927. The major 
building projects included two new hospitals, one 
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constructed by the city and the other to replace 
the old Syracuse Memorial Hospital; five office 
buildings, the Loew Theatre and Office Building, 
the State Tower, the Chimes, the Hills, and the 
New York Telephone buildings; and two new 
hotels. A school-building programme totaling 
$2,500,000 has been carried out since 1924. In 
1928 the city embarked on a 10-year improvement 
plan calling for an expenditure of $35,000,000 in 
extending streets, sewers, and water mains. The 
principal feature was the construction of the 
Erie Boulevard, 5G feet wide, over the filled-in 
bed of the old Erie Canal. The municipal air- 
port, covering 133 acres, has been established 
about 6 mih's northwest from the centre of the 
city. In 102G 22,502 persons were employed in 
414 industrial establishments of Syracuse and re- 
ceived $32,195,917 in wages; the value of prod- 
ucts manufactured was $147,002,737. Bank 
clearings in 1928 i cached $347,694,000. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in 1927 was $302,- 
320,000; the net debt was $24,248,000. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. A coeduda- 
tional institution at Syracuse, N. Y., founded in 
1870 and fostered by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but nOnsectanan in administration and 
policy. With the exception of the war years, the 
number of students registered increased steadily 
from 3933 in 1914 to 5430 in 1928. The faculty 
iiici eased in the peiiod fiom 300 to about COO 
meinheiK and the lihiaiy fiom 100,000 to 173,000 
bound volumes, and 00,000 pamphlets. By gift 
and legacy, the university received about $1,000,- 
000 from Mis. Bussell 8nge. John D. Aichbold’s 
gifts, including llie stadium and gymnasium, ag- 
gregated over $2,000,000. Tlie School of Nuis- 
ing was established in 1915, and the college of 
home economics was opened as a school in 1918, 
and made a college in lt)21 The college of busi- 
ness adniinislration was established in 1920, hav- 
ing been iounded ns a school in 1919 An evening 
school was opened in 1918. In 1927 the Uni- 
versity inaugurated a ])olicy of surveying, with 
the aid of outside exjierts, the curricula and 
academic equipment of its various schools and 
departments. As a lesult of the study, the law 
school was completely reorganized with full-time 
teachers replacing practicing law^yers who had 
been teaching on a part-time basis. With the 
coojieration of the American Library Association, 
a similar study was made of tlie library school 
resulting in reorganization. By 1028 a similar 
result was achieved with the college of home eco- 
nomies and in the same year a teachers’-pension 
system for all giades was adopted Work in 
dramatics under expert supervision largely took 
the place of extra-curricular activity in this field 
and a system of student self-government was 
established Pioductive funds in 1928 amounted 
to $3,539,985 Chancellor, Charles W, Flint, 
HD, LL.D, BirdD. 

SYRIA, sli'I-a. A former province of the 
Turkish Empire in Asia, but after 1920, an inde- 
pendent stale, whoso affairs were supervised by 
Fiance as a mandatory po\^er. The French man- 
date for Syria was confirmed by the League of 
Nations on July 24, 1922. Henri Ponsot was 
apjiointed high commissioner in October, 1920. 
Administratively, the country was divided on 
Jan. 1, 1925, into four territories, namely Syria, 
Alawiyya, Oreat Lebanon, and JeM UVuze. The 
total area of the mandated region has been placed 
at 60,000 square miles, and the population in 
1920, at 2,046,857. The population is for the 


most part of Arabic origin, and Arabic is the 
prevailing language. Other nationalities repre- 
sented are Turks, Turcomans, Kurds, Circassians, 
Armenians, Persians, Jews. A religious classifi- 
cation showed the following: Moslems 1,614,755, 
of whom 1,075,816 were Sunni Moslems, Chris- 
tians, 605,419; and Jews (principally in the four 
large cities) 16,526. The important cities with 
their 1921 populations were Damascus (170,000) ; 
Aleppo (140,000), Beirut, capital of Greater T.ieb- 
anon (80,000), Hama (35,000), Homs (60,000), 
Tripolis (30,000), Antioch (30,000), Alexand- 
retta (15,000). Education is supported by the 
French, British, and American missions. The 
last maintain a college at Beirut, as do also 
the Jesuits and Greek Catholics. The cdiien- 
tion of women is receiving considerable atten- 
tion. 

Industry. Syria is an agricultural country, 
though it was estimated that only 10 per cent 
of the lands west of the Euphrates was being 
tilled. Of the million acies being worked, full> 

750.000 were undci wheat and barley. In 1927 
the yield (in metric tons) was; wheat, 396,1)00; 
barley, 333,650. The wheat raised was entirely 
for local coiihiimption, while barley, after 1910, 
was being exported in considerable quantities to 
England and Germany, to be used in the making 
of l>eei. Other ciops of inipoitance are sesame 
(from which oil is produced), tobacco, olives, 
silk, oranges, lemons. Live stock suffered severely 
during the World War, as may be seen by the fact 
that sheep and goats nuinbeied 4,800,000 in 1914, 
and onlv 2,408,000 in 1920, cattle 500,000 in 1914, 
and only 293,000 in 1920, lioisos and donkeys 

270.000 in 1914, and only 143,000 in 1920. Lend, 
iron, copper, nickel, ligiiite, peti oleum, and otliei 
mineials have been discoveied, but none inined 
in paying quantities. Manufacturing is still in 
an embiyonic stage. Senciiltuie, oil, soap, lloni 
receive some attention. 

Trade. Pievious to the War, exports aver- 
aged 60,000,000 francs ($11,670,000), and im- 
ports 124,000,000 francs ($23,932,000). That the 
country’s tinde was showing some recovery aftei 
1920 was revealed by the tiade figuies for the 
subsequent years. Imports for 1927 amounted 
to $50,300,000; expoits, $21,480,000. The veiy 
high adveise tiade balance, and the falling off of 
the transit tiade with the interior because of 
customs barriers, indicate that the economic situ- 
ation is a difficult one The countiy’s revenue 
(ie, invisible exchange) was being derived 
mainly from tlie spendings of the French Army of 
Occupation, and from lernitlances by Syrians in 
North America and South America. Leading ex- 
ports are wool, hides, olive oil, tobacco, fruits, 
wine, etc. Leading imports are cotton goods, 
food products, iron and steel, building materials, 
etc. Principal countries of oiigiii in value of 
imports in 1927 were United Kingdom, France, 
Egypt, Italy, Germany, United States, Belgium, 
Turkey Principal countries of destination in 
value of expoits in 1927 iiere France, Palestine, 
Egypt, Turkey, United States, Italy. The port 
of Beirut handled tliree-fourtlis of all the trade 
Other customs ports were Tripoli, Alexandretta, 
Aleppo, and Damascus. 

Commimicatlons. There were, in 1927, 492 
miles of railway in Syria. A line traversed the 
interior from north to south with branches to 
the chief ports. Alexandretta, by way of Alep- 
po, was connected with the Bagdad Bailway, 
which had 190 miles of line in Syria. Damascus, 
similarly, was on the route of the Hedjaz railway 
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into the south. A motor route extends across 
the Syrian desert between Beirut and Bagdad. 
In 1027, 1612 vessels of 3,099,278 tons entered 
the [)ort8 of Lebanon and Syria. 

Finance. In May, 1920, the unit of currency 
was made the Syrian pound (£S), equivalent to 
20 French francs ($3.96). Notes weie issued 
by the Bank of Syria, and by Dec. 31, 1927, notes 
m circulation totaled £87,675,000. The budget 
for 1927 showed a balance of receipts and expend- 
itures of 1,508,630 Syrian gold pounds; that for 
1928 a balance at 2,343,608 pounds. In 1921 the 
whole mandate teriitory had received a subsidy 
of 25,000,000 francs from the French government, 
but in 1922 this grant was discontinued in the 
hope tliat the local budgets could be made to 
balance. 

History. Though French and British tioops 
did not move on Syria until late in 1918, the 
location of the country as one of the important 
transit lands between the East and the West 
made it the scene of extraordinary haidships 
for the jiopulatiori. As a result of conscriptions, 
deportations, disease, starvation, and the exac- 
tions of their Turkish rulers, as well as the 
stringency of the Idockadc, the native Syrians 
had been dejiiessed into a condition of com- 
plete helplessness. By 1918 it was estimated 
that the ])o])ulation of the vila^\et of Beirut 
alone had fallen ofT 150, ()()(). The debacle of the 
Tuik during October-Nov ember, 1018, and the 
niri\al of Fiench and Biitish troojis, however, 
did not juit the fears of the population at rest. 
Those agreements among the Allies for the parti- 
tion of tlie Near East \\hich had been made ]mblic 
had taught the Syiians that an inteiest in them 
^^as not occasioned by stiictly altiuistic mo- 
tives. Bv the secret Tieaty of London of 1915 
and the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1016, Turkey 
in Asia had been paititioned into spheres of 
influence among the Allies, the 8vrian coast and 
hiiiteiland falling to Fiance The Biitish and 
French Armies of Occupation were receued, there- 
foi e, wuth ojien hostility. The withdrawal of Brit- 
ish tioops in November, 1910, loft the French in 
a piecarious jrosition. 

By the treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), 
Tin key renounced Ottoman sovereignty over 
Syria, including Cilicia, and by subsequent action 
of the Council of the League of Nations, July 22, 
1022, France was formally instructed with a mail' 
date over Syna, although formal ]>romulgatioii of 
the mandate was fuither postponed by Italian ob- 
jections. The southern and eastern boundaiies 
were fixed in principle by an Anglo-French Con- 
vention on Dec. 23, 1920, and definitively by an 
Anglo-French Agreement of Feb. 3, 1922, effectivo 
Mar. 10, 1923. The northern frontier, which by 
the Sevres treaty had run eastward from the gulf 
of Alexandretta to the Tigris, including the cor- 
lespondiiig section of the Bagdad Railway, was 
modified by the F'ranco-Turkish Treaty of An- 
gora, Oct. 20, 1921; by this treaty, France re- 
stored to Tuikej" not only Cilicia but also a long 
strip luriniiig eastward almost to the Tigris and 
including the Bagdad Railway f 10111 a point near 
Alejipo to Nisibin — about 9000 square miles in 
all. This new boundary was confirmed by the 
Treaty of Lausanne, July, 1923. Meanwhile, the 
proposals of the Syrian National Congress of 
July 2, 1919, for a free Syrian state to extend 
into Palestine and a request for an annulment of 
those agreements whose purpose was the parti- 
tion of Syna having met with re)ection, the anti- 
European hatied was fanned into llame. 


Affairs were further complicated by the pre- 
tensions of Emir Feisal, son of King Ilusein of 
the Hedjaz, who sought to found a constitutional 
monarchy in Syria and at the same time main- 
tain the friendship of the British and French. 
Fighting broke out late in 1919 and continued 
through 1920. On Mar. 8, 1920, a Syrian Na- 
tional Congress meeting once more at Damascus 
repeated the programme for complete indojieu- 
dence and offered the crown to Emir Feisal. 
Feisal accepted and formed a goveniment. The 
result was a rekindled ardor, and the attacks on 
the French increased in number, against the coun- 
sels of the new King, whose desiie it was to con- 
ciliate the French. Antiocli fell before an Arab 
force in March, while disorders spread far to the 
south into Palestine. Assistance was received 
from the Angora government in the north and 
fighting went on between the Turks and the 
French in northern Syria during the whole of 
1920. 

In July, 1920, a French Army under General 
Gouraud won an overwhelming Victory over the 
Arabs outside Damascus, occupied that city, 
and overthrew King Feisal. On August 4, the 
Emir v\as compelled to leave the country Not 
until July, 1921, howcv^ei, could Gouiaud rc- 
])oit that the pacification of Syria was com- 
pleted. Then, to prevent the development of 
any strong nationalist feeling, Syria was divided 
into five ailministrative districts, each with a 
different name and diflcrent laws, but all under 
the same French High Commissioner who thus 
became a sort of governor general. Lebanon, in 
the south, was given autonomy and enlarged by 
attaching the jdaiiis of Bekaa to the mountains of 
Lebanon. Jehel Diuze (south of Hainan) like- 
wise became an autonomous unit, with an elected 
council and a Druse governor. The remainder 
of the mandated territory was divided into the 
three stales of Aleppo, Damascus, and the Ter- 
ritory of the Alaouites, each stale having a more 
or less lejiiesentative and autonomous State 
Council, and sending five delegates to the Federal 
Council ot Syria. 

On Jan. 1, 1925, Damascus and Aleppo were 
united to foim the single state known as the 
Republic of Syiia. Natuially, it was tlie French 
officials in c\ery case who were the Government. 
In 1929 tlie Flench officials in the entire 
Syrian mandate iiumlieied 352. 

A gioup of factors combined to make rela- 
tions bctv^cen the French and the natives diffi- 
cult: (I) The Moslems, who weio in the major- 
ity, felt tliat the French wcie fa\oiing the Chiis- 
tiaiis; (2) a strict censorslin) ot press and sjiecch 
was maintained; (3) the depicciatcd Ficnch 
cuirency was substituted for the gold and siher 
that had been in ciiculation previously; (4) 
Flench was made the language of the law courts; 
(5) niaitial law was set up and continued until 
1925. In January, 1925, High Commissioner 
Weygand, who had been appointed in May, 1924, 
was lemoved at the insistence of the radicals in 
the Flench Chamber of Deputies. lie was suc- 
ceeded by the anti-clei ical General Sariail, who 
antagonized even the Christian elements in Syna, 
and tlien, in July, 1925, ci owned his administra- 
tion by impiisoiiing a number of rebellious Diusc 
sheiks after having invited them to Damascus 
for a peaceful con fei cnee. 

Tlie revolt, ^which until then had been local, 
now spread quickly and some French troops in 
Damascus were attacked by an outraged popu- 
lace. A bombardment and bombing of the city 
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by artillery and airplanes followed, in which 
about one thousand natives, mostly women and 
children, were killed, and the city ruined. Sar- 
rail was recalled, and during an interim the 
French authorities armed the Christians so that 
they might help subdue the revolting Moslems. 
A new commissioner, M. de Jouvenel, appointed 
Nov. 6, 1925, restored order temporarily, but was 
faced by a new uprising early in 1926. On May 
6, Damascus was again bombarded, whereupon 
the League of Nations Mandates Commission 
criticized French policy. A now commissioner, 
M. Auguste Henri Ponsot, was then appointed 
(Oct. 4, 1926). Ho had 30,000 French troops at 
his disposal and by the summer of 1927 could 
announce the rcstoiation of quiet and order. 

The e\odu8 of a total of about 50,000 Syrians 
from their country in the years 1926 to 1928 led 
to a debate in the Fiench Chamber in November, 
1928, on the advisability of granting Syria its 
unconditional independence. Poincai^, however, 
strenuously ojiposed the idea. His chief point 
was that if France got out of Syria the League 
would assign it to some other power, and no 
other country could undertake the task of prepar- 
ing Syria for independence with such '^magnifi- 
cant disinterestedness” as France. The Cham- 
ber then simply diopped the matter. 

On Aug. 12, 1928, Ponsot prorogued a Syrian 
Constituent Assembly foi three months liecause 
of its insistence upon inserting a declaration 
calling the mandate an ‘independent sovereign 
state” into the draft of a new constitution. In 
November, the Assembly was prorogued for an- 
other three months, and then in February, 1929, 
it was dismissed for a third time, on this occa- 
sion indefinitely. Then, the students of the Sj^r- 
ian University in Damascus went on strike on 
Apr. 4, 1029, because the Ooveninicnt proposed 
to reduce the appropriation for the institution. 
The law and medical students were soon joined 
by the students of all the secondary schools in 
Damascus, and on April 9, they sent a delegation 
to Beirut to confer with ifigh Commissioner 
Ponsot. On April 13, he acceded to their request 


and the budget was restored. Reports from 
Syria in June, 1929, indicated that “economic 
conditions in the country continued to deterio- 
rate.” Elizabeth P. MacCallum’s The National- 
ist Crusade in Spria^ published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, 1928, presents 
the beat account of Syrian relations in the decade 
following the War. 

SZE, Sao Ke Alfred (1877- ). A Chi- 

nese diplomat, Minister to the United States 
(1921-29). He was born in the Province of 
Chekiang and educated at Cornell, and, in the 
law, at St. John’s (Shanghai), Toronto, Co- 
lumbia, and Syracuse. After activity in Chi- 
nese railways, he became Minister of Post and 
Communications, and acting minister of finance, 
in the cabinet of the first Republic of China 
(1912), officer of ceiemonies at the President’s 
office (1913), and minister from China to Great 
Britain (1914-21), when he became envoy to 
the United States. He was also a delegate to the 
Pans Peace Conference, was chief delegate to 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments and l*acific Far Eastern Questions 
(1921), acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(1922), and Chinese delegate to the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference at Geneva (1924-25). 
He published Addresses and The Geneva Inter- 
national Opium Conferences. 

SZYMANOWSKI, Karol (188.3- ). A 

Polish music comj»oHer, born at Timoshevka, 
Southern Russia. He studied with S. Noskowski 
in Waisaw, where he made his home and later 
became piofessor at the conseivatory Beginning 
as an imitator of Chopin, with an admixture of 
impressionism, he rapidly drifted to Futurism, 
He wiote two operas, ITogit (U'aisaw, 1922) and 
Lc Roi Roger (Warsaw, 1926); thiee syinjiho- 
nies; a symphonic poem, Penihesilca ; a concert 
overture; a piano concerto and a violin concerto; 
Demcter, for contralto, female chorus and orches- 
tra; Agave for soprano, choius, and oichestra; 
a number of pieces for violin and piano, and 
piano works, some in the larger forms (three 
sonatas, three poems, a fantasy). 
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T AGNA-AKICA dispute. An plebiscite should be held under the auspices of 
international controversy between a Plebiscitary Conimission of three members, one 
Chile and Peru that was argued appointed by the United States, and one each 

intermittently following the con- by Chile and Peru. Both countries accepted 

elusion of the Chilean-Peruvian this decision (Peru under protest, however) and 
War and the Treaty of Ancon of on Aug. 4, 1025, the Commission, under the 
1883 By the treaty, Chile was awarded the presidency of (General J. J. Pershing (U. S.), 
province of Tarapaca outright. The provinces of commenced its work of prepaiing the ground 
Tacna-Aiica, on the other hand, weie to remain for a plebiscite. On Feb 27, 102G, Pershing re- 
in Chile’s possession for 10 ycais, upon the con- signed because of ill health, and was succeeded 
elusion of which a plebiscite was to be held in by Major General Lassiter. In March, the pleb- 
the teriitoiy to decide its ultimate disposition, iscite was indefinitely suspended due to con- 
A payment of 10,000,000 Peruvian soles (Chilean tiiiucd disorders and riots in the provinces, and 
dollars) was to be made to the defeated contest- on June 14, the Commission by a two to one 
ant nation. Chile’s contention was that the count voted to abandon the plebiscite alto- 
plebiscite jirovision was inserted in the treaty getlicr. The reasons were the absence of suitable 
to allay Peiuvian national feeling, it being the plebiscitary conditions, and the obsti uctionist 
intention of the peace commissioners that (diileaii tactics adopted by Chile in the area. Naturally, 
sovereignty should remain uncontested, and for the Chilean lepresentative opposed both the de- 
that reason no terms were foimulated for the cisioii and the final report that was rendered by 

holding of the plebiscite. the other two members of the commission. On 

The year 1893 found Peru demanding the evecu- June 18, 192G, the Chilean Ambassador at Wasli- 
tion of the treaty but jiroposing such arbitrary ington notified Secretary of State Kellogg that 
conditions, e g , that only Peruvian citizens be the unexpected outcome of the efforts for a pleb- 
permitted to vote in the plebiscite, that no un- iscite automatically ended the ariangement 
derstanding could be reached The junnt became whereby the good offices of the United States 
a cause cdlrhrc in both countries, political cam- had bec*n invoked. A two-year jieriod of dead- 
paigns being waged on it as the single issue, lock ensued during which no negotiations were 
Relations ^^eIe bioken off in 1901, resumed in earned on 

1905, severed again, resumed in 1910, and cut However, at the Pan-American Conference held 
off indefinitely in 1911. Chile, meanwhile, had at Havana in February, 1928, the delegates of 
spent great sums in the development of the Cliile and Peru met and agieed to uige the re- 
prov inces, commencing in igation, sanitation, and sumption of diplomatic lelations between their 
port-development piojects, and spending $25,- governments On July 9, Secretary Kellogg sent 
000,000 on the railroad from Arica to La Paz, identic notes to both goveinments urging the 
Bolivia, alone. same thing. On July 13, diplomatic iclations 

In 1919, aioiised by the aiili-Pciuvian riots in actually were resumed, and in Octobei the re- 
Chilean cities, and the publication of the Chilean- spective embassies were reestablished after a 
Bolivian Treaty of 1905, by which Bolivia had lajise of 17 years. Then, on October 10, the 
been promised an outlet to the sea by w'ay of the State Deiiaitment at W'ashington announced that 
city of Arica, Peiii once moic jiressed hei claims, the Boundary Commission which had been hold- 
In 1920 she asked that the question lie put on the ing sessions in New York for three >ears, would 
agenda of the Assembly of the League ot Nations, suspend its activities for four months with the 
only to withdraw the lequest soon after. In consent of the governments involved, to leave 
1921 Chile once moie sought the holding of a the field free for diplomatic negotiations. These 
plebiscite, but meeting no response except the negotiations ended in the reaching of a tenta- 
deniand that the whole treaty be reconsideicd, tive agreement in 1929, which was presented to 
broke off negotiations. Meanwhile Bolivia, on President Hoover on May 3. TToo\cr sumnia- 
the grounds that the question had become a uni- rized the points agreed upon, and transmitted 
versal one and involved the freedom of the Pa- the text of a final basis of solution to the con- 
cific, inteijected herself into the affair. It was tending governments on May 14. On May 17, 
not until 1922 that the first hope of a settlement Hoover announced that botli Chile and Peru had 
appeared. On Jan. 17, 1922, the United States accepted the projiosals, which w^eie then iiicor- 
dispatched identical notes to Chile and Peiu for porated into a final treaty on June 3, and ratified 
the purpose of effecting an agreement. On July by both parties, amidst great rejoicing, within 
15, a protocol was signed by representatives of a little over a month. The final ariangement 
both nations nominating the Piesident of the assigned Tacna to P(‘ru and Arica to Chile, with 
United States as arbiter ; Chile and Peiu accepted the dividing line beginning at a point designated 
the protocol as the basis for discussion, and in “Concoidia.” Thcie weie some further minor 
February, 1923, delegates arrived at Washington, adj'ustments, and Chile agieed to pay Peru the 
and the long process of investigation, filing of sum of $6,000,000. See Bolivia; Chile; Peru. 
briefs and counterbriefs, was begun; Peru’s final TACOMA. A city and port of the State of 
brief was not filed until Apr. 12, 1924. Washington. The population increased from 83,- 

Meanwhile, President Coolidge succeeded Presi- 743 in 1910 to 96,965 in 1920 and to 110,500 
dent Harding, and in 1925 he decided that a in 1928, by estimate of the U. S. Bureau of Census. 
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The population of the metropolitan area in 1928 
waH 1 25,000. A zoning ordinance was adopted 
in 1019, and an active city planning programme 
was undertaken the following year. Under a 
comprehensive port-development project, organ- 
ized in 1918, municipally-owned piers covering an 
area of 280 acres were built. In 1028 the harbor 
had 35 docks and wharves with an area of 

950.000 square feet. The port was serv'cd by 
more than 60 steamship companies. Fort Lewis, 
a permanent divisional establishment of the U. 
S. Army, was developed during the World War, 
and a psychiatric hospital for war veterans was 
erected at American Lake in the environs of 
the city. In 1924 an active building programme 
was undertaken including new public scliools, new 
buildings for the College of Pnget Sound and 
Annie Wright Seminary, and office, church, hotel, 
and fraternal structures. By 1928 Tacoma had 
38 elementary schools, 6 intermediate schools, and 
2 high schools. In 1926 a bond issue of 
$4,000,000 was approved for the construction of 
the Cushman power plant on the Skokomish 
River flowing out of Lake Cushman A dam, 275 
feet high, was built across the canyon through 
which the Skokomish River flowed, and the plant 
erected on its bank was capable of developing 

50.000 horse power which, with the power devel- 
oped by the Nisqually River plant, gave the city 
a total of 88,000 horse power. Between 1926 and 
1928, Tacoma installed a new water-sujiply sys- 
tem, consisting of a 25,000,000-gallon reservoir 
5 miles from the city, a l,000,0()0-gallon stand- 
pipe in the city, and an electrically operated 
pumping plant furnishing a daily supply of 
10,000,000 gallons. Tacoma has the reputation 
of leading in the production of fir doors, fir 
veneers, panels, and wooden columns, and has an 
important refineiy for copper. In 1927, 12,335 
persons were emiiloyed in industrial cstab- 
lishmentb and icceived $16,982,714 in wages; the 
\alue of products manufactured was $79,881,871. 
The assessed valuation of property in 1927 was 
$65,777,000; the net debt was $11,028,000. 

TACTICS, Military. See Strategy and 
Tactics. 

TAFT, Henry Waters (1859- ). An 

American lawyer (see VoL. XXI). In 1917-19 
he was chan man of the permanent legal advisory 
board for Greater New York under the selective 
service regulations. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention in 1920, and 
chairman of the coalition campaign coniniittce 
in the mayoralty election of New Yoik City in 
1921. He was president of the New York State 
Bar Association (1919-20), president of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
1923-25, and became chairman of the American 
Bar Association’s committee on jui isprudence 
and law refoim in 1925. He published Occa- 
svonal Papers and Addresses (1920) , Japan and 
the Far Fast Conference (1921); Law Reform 
(1926) ; An Essay on Conversation (1927). 

TAFT, WnLiAM Howard (1857- ). The 

tweiily-se\eiith Piesident of the United States 
(see VoL. XXI). He was cochairman of the 
National War Labor Conference Board in 1918- 
19, and was jiresident of the League to Enforce 
Peace, engaged in the promotion and ratification 
of the Tieaty of Peace and the League of Na- 
tions. On June 30, 1921, he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the United States. He became chan- 
cellor of the Smithsonian Institution in 1923. 
To his list of honors were added the honorary 
LL.D, degree from Cambridge and Aberdeen 


(1922), and the University of Cincinnati (1925), 
and the honorary D.C.L. degree from Oxford 
(1922). In 1922*he was also made an honorary 
bencher of the Middle Temple (British). His 
later writings include Our Chief Magistrate and 
Bis Powers (1916) ; Taft Papers on the League 
of Rations (1920). 

TAGOBE, ta-gOr', Sir Rabindranath (also 
written Thakuba, Ravindbanath (1861- ), 

A Hindu poet (see Vol. XXI), also a musical 
composer. Of Jhis writings in English, the later 
works include KahiPs Poems (1915); Stray 
Birds and Uungry Stones (1916) ; Reminiscences, 
Personality, and Nationalism (1917); ParroVs 
Training and Mashi and Other Stories (1918); 
The Home and the World (1919); Glimpses of 
Bengal and Thought Relics (1921); Creature 
Unity (1922); Greater India (1923); Oora, a 
novel, and Letters from Abroad (1924) ; Broken 
Ties, stories (1925) ; and Fireflies, English trans- 
lations from Hindu poets (1928). Consult Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, His Life and Work by Ed- 
ward John Thompson (1921); Rabindranath 
Tagore, a Bibliography, by Ethel May Kitch 
(1922); Rabindranath Tagore: Poet, Patriot, 
Philosopher, by K. S Ramaswami Sastri (1924) ; 
and Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist, 
by Edward John Thompson (1926). 

TAHITI. See Pacific Ocean Islands, 
Society Islands. 

TAILLEFEBE, Germaine (1892- ). A 

French composer, born at Pau-St. Maur, near 
Paris. Wbile a student at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, her brilliant talent attracted attention, and 
sbe was graduated with special distinction. She 
liegan her caieer as a composer as a member of 
the notorious group known as “Les Six,” but 
soon lobelled against their extravagances and 
seceded, following her natural inclinations as a 
lather advanced impressionist. In 1925 she was 
heard in the United States as a pianist in her 
own woiks. She has written a string-quartet; 
Ballade for piano and oichestra; a piano con- 
certo in D; a violin sonata; a ballet, Le mar- 
chand d'otseauw (Paris, 1923). 

TAHAHASHI, ta'ka-ha'sh^, Korekiyo 
(1845- ). A Japanese financier and parlia- 

mentarian (see \oL. XXI). He was again 
Minister of Finance in 1918 and during 1921-22 
seived as Prime Minister. In 1924 he resigned 
the peerage in favor of his son and from his seat 
in the Upper House to contest the seat for 
Morioka in the Lower House. The following year 
he resigned as leader of the Seiyukai. 

TALC AND SOAPSTONE. Talc and soap- 
stone share with suljthur, petroleum, and copper 
the distinction of being one of the minerals of 
which the United States produces moie than all 
the rest of the world. In 1900 the United States 
produced approximately 90,000 short tons of 
talc, valued at about $900,000. By 1928 the 
United States output of talc had increased to 
209,970 shoit tons, valued at $2,537,994, ground 
talc representing of this amount 195,680 tons, 
valued at $2,419,569. New York is the largest 
producer of talc in the United States with 107,- 
321 tons, though California and Vermont also 
produce consideiable amounts. Despite the fact 
that the United States produces more than all 
other countries in the world, it is also a large 
importer of talc, there being received in 1928, 
27,049 tons, valued at $579,915. Moat of the im- 
ported talc comes from Canada, Italy, and 
France. 

Workable soapstone deposits are few and are 
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Very difficult to work. In the United States, 
many deposits are reported in Virginia and in 
Maine. Deposits also have been reported in vari- 
ous sections of Canada, but, upon examination 
of a great many of these, the nature of the de- 
posit does not lend itself to quarrying large 
pieces, and therefore does not present a profitable 
outlook. As the soapstone business is limited to 
a very few producers, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
does not publish any figures of production. The 
talc is used for gas-burner tips, while the soap- 
stone is an insulator of heat and electricity. 
Soapstone bricks are used for the lining of di- 
gesters and furnaces in which the sulphate pulp 
is treated in making Kraft paper. Talc also is 
used for talc powder, textiles, paper, soap, and 
rubber. 

TALLEY, Mabion (Nevada) (1906- ). 

An American coloiatura soprano, born in Nevada, 
Mo She studied with local teachers in Kansas 
City, then with Frank Laforge in New York, and 
spent a year in Europe, perfecting herself in 
French and Italian. Without any previous stage 
experience, she was engaged at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where she made her d4hut as Gilda 
in Uigolctto (Feb 17, 1020). Long before her 
appearance, clever advertising on the part of her 
press agent had piepared the public to expect 
something quite out of the ordinary, so that, for 
the first time in the annals of opera, it happened 
that for the debut of an entiiely unknown singer 
people were clamoring for tickets and blocking 
traffic, making it necessary for the police to re- 
store order hours befoie the performance began. 
Even mole surprising, and impossible of expla- 
nation, 18 the sensational success of a singer en- 
dowed with no unusual voice, either in quality 
or range, with little histrionic ability. Three 
yeais later. Miss Talley created a second sensa- 
tion, when she retired fiom the stage as suddenly 
as she had ajipeared. She made her farewell ap- 
peal ance in the title r61e of Thomas’s Mignon 
(May 6, 1929) in Cleveland, when the Metro- 
politan Comjiany was making its annual spring 
tour. Shortly afteiward, she took up her resi- 
dence on a faun she had purchased in Mis- 
soni 1 

TALMADGE, Constance (1900- ). An 

American actress, born in Brooklyn, N. Y. She 
began acting in moving pictures in 1916, and 
soon became very popular. Besides other plays, 
she appeared in Intolerance 'y Mrs, heffingwelVs 
Boots; Romance and Arabella; In Search 'of a 
Sinner; Two Weeks, A Temperamental Wife; 
The Perfect Woman; Mama's Affair; Polly of 
the Follies; East is West; and The Dangerous 
Maid 

TALMADGE, Norma (Mbs. Joseph M. 
SciiENCK) (1897- ). An American actress 

and motion-picture producer, born at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. She is a sister of Constance Tal- 
maclge. She began to act in moving pictures at 
14 years of age and soon achieved notable suc- 
cesses, among them being: The Crown Prince's 
Double; The Social Secretary; The Secret of the 
Storm Country; The Ghosts of Yesterday; Her 
Only Way; The Forbidden City; The Passion 
Flower; The Sign on the Door; The Wonderful 
Thing, Smilin' Through, Secrets; Song of Love; 
Kiki ; Graustark ; Camille. 

TAN AKA , Baron Giichi (1863-1929). A 
Japanese soldier and Premier, born in Yamagu- 
chi of the Seiyukai clan, of which he became 
leader in 1925. He entered the army as a sub- 
lieutenant in 1886, was graduated from the Staff 


College in 1898 and in 1910-13 was director of 
the Military Affairs Bureau. He became com- 
mander of the Second Infantry Brigade at the 
outbreak of the World War and in October, 1915, 
was made lieutenant general and vice chief of the 
General Staff. Later, he was Minister of War in 
the Hara, Takahashi, and Yamamoto cabinets, 
and from April, 1927, to July 2, 1929, he was 
Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs in a 
conservative cabinet composed exclusively of 
members of the Seiyukai. His cabinet’s aggres- 
sive policy toward China was given as the chief 
reason for its overthrow by the Jajianese liberals 
Tanaka was created a baron in 1920. He was 
posthumously promoted to baron, senior grade, 
and decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Ris- 
ing Sun by Emperor Hi i oh i to. See Japan, under 
History. 

TANA TUNNEL. See Tunnels. 

TANGANYIKA, tairgan-ye'ka, TERKI- 
TORY. Foimeily German East Africa, but since 
1919 a British mandate tentory, situated in 
southeastern Africa, with an area of 373,.500 
square miles, and a native population (April, 
1921) of 4,107,000. There were also 14,991 Asia- 
tics and 2147 Europeans on that date. The 
estimated population in 1927 was European, 
5300; native, 4,885,000; Asiatic, 24,000. Dar-es- 
Salaam, the cajiital and chief commercial centre, 
had about 25,000 inhabitants in 1927; Tanga, 
16,400; Tabora, 25,000. Under British rule, be- 
cause of the inevitable readjustments, industry 
and trade took some tune in regaining their 
normal status. Imports for 1913 were valued at 
£2,667,925; in 1921, £1,420,125; in 1927, £3,672,- 
0(>4. Exports for 1913 were £1,777,552; for 1921, 
£1,089,990, for 1927, £3,340,576. The chief ex- 
ports are sisal hemp, coffee, gioundnuts, cotton, 
grain, copra, hides The chief imjiorts are cotton 
piece-goods, foodstuffs, building materials, coal, 
machinery, tobacco, spirits. Imports fiom the 
United States in 1 928 were valued at £308,000, as 
compared with £263,000 in 1927. Exports to 
the United States totaled £184,000 in 1928 and 
£61,000 in 1927. 

The victories of the British and Belgian troops 
in East Africa during the World W’ar left the 
Territory completely under Allied control. In 
May, 1919, the Supreme Council turned the area 
over to Great Britain as a mandate territory, 
but by agreement with Belgium in September, 
1919, the western provinces of Urundi and 
Ruanda were ceded under mandate to the Belgian 
Congo in Older to give the latter a frontage 
on Lake Tanganyika. Great Britain retained 
such areas as were* needed to allow for the pio- 
jected Cape to Cairo Railway, as well as the 
disputed Ujiji Province which contained the west- 
ern terminus, Kigoma, of the important Central 
Railway. In 1921, however, Belgium was given 
the right to use the lailway fiee of duties. Under 
the Order in Council of July 22, 1920, the British 
administrative machinery was set up with a gov- 
ernor and a nominated executive council. By 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, perfect 
racial equality in matters of residence and trade 
was assured, with the result that the Indians, 
unlike those in the Kenya Colony to the north, 
were permitted unhampered social and economic 
liberty As a result, they rapidly penetrated into 
all regions of the Territory in the r61e of small 
traders. By 1921, the British administration 
was functioning normally; German estates had 
been sold; the Indian penal and civil codes were 
introduced; the basis of the currency was made 
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the shilling (Jan. 1, 1922) ; English names and 
weights were substituted; and the Kenya Colony 
system of revenues was installed, i.e., customs 
duties, trade taxes, native hut and poll taxes. 
Legislation for the abolition of slavery was en- 
acted in 1922. Revenues for 1917-18 were £336,- 
446 and expenditures £157,285; for 1921-22, 
£078,192 and £1,807,890; for 1927-28, £1,004,107 
and £1,707,106. Budget estimates for 1028-29 
were: revenue, £1,842,490; expenditures, £1,832,- 
828. Completion of a 50-iniIe stretch of railway 
from Moshi to Arusha in 1029 brought the total 
railway mileage of the Territory up to 1276 
miles. 

TANGIER CONTROVERSY. The status of 
Tangier port, which, because of its strategic posi- 
tion at the entrance to the Mediterranean, was 
an intimate concern of the foreign oiliccs of 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, bi'came a seii- 
ous cause for ill feeling in the years foUowing the 
World War. Spam’s attempts during 1919-21 
to elfect a Fraiico-Spanish understanding on the 
basis of an enlarged Spanish interest in Tangier 
(and thus negate the }>olicy of internationaliza- 
tion temporarily agreed upon in the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty of Nov. 27, 1012) were rebuffed, 
for they conflicted with the French ambition 
which looked to the expansion of Fieiich inteiest 
not only over Tangier but the whole of Morocco 
as well 111 1922 Great Biitain, finding that 
the subject was assuming major importance, in- 
terjected herself into the controveisy and insisted 
that the entire question be leopcncd. In July, 
1023, a commission composed of Froncli, Spanish, 
and British experts met for the pin pose of pie- 
pai ing a new agreemoiit. Early it became evident 
that the question had taken on an intei national 
character, when both the United Stales and Italy 
indicated their interest, the United States on the 
general ground that it had figured in the Alge- 
ciras Conference and would therefore be conceiiied 
in any new understanding, Italy because of her 
position as a Mediterranean Rower. The sittings 
of the commissions were therefore frequently in- 
terrupted, as the experts found it necessary to 
icpair to their home governments foi further in- 
structions. In October, Italy, with the approval 
of Spain, demanded that her delegates be given 
scats at the conference. 

In October, 1923, the American Dcpaitment of 
State made public a note .addressed to the British, 
French, and Spanish governments in winch the re- 
quest for the maintenance of the open d(»or in the 
settlement of the status of Tangier was reiterated. 
It was not until Dec. 18, 1923, that the sittings 
were completed. The provisional agreement as 
submitted to the governments of Great Britain, 
Sjiain, and France, and ratified, effective June 1, 
1025, contained the following provisions The 
Tangier Zone, an area of 225 square miles around 
the city of Tangier, whose permanent iieutiality 
was assured, was to continue as a pait of Morocco 
under its own constitution. The Municipality 
of Tangier was to be under both a Committee of 
Control, made up of the eight consular officers of 
the Poweis that had signed the Algeciras agree- 
ment, and an International Jjegislative Assembly 
of twenty-seven members, consisting of represent- 
atives of the Powers (Italy here included) and 
the native Mussulmans and Jews The customs 
service, though administered by the Moroccan 
government, was to be under the control of the 
international administration Economic equality 
at the jiort was to be obseived; the capitulations 
were to be siij)plaTited by a mixed tribunal of 
French, Spanish, and British magistrates; no 


fortifications were to be erected; the signatories 
of the Algeciras agreement (the United States 
included) were to be invited to adhere to the 
new convention as soon as it received the ratifica- 
tion of the three contracting parties. 

A number of Powers signatory to the Act of 
Algeciras, including Italy, declined to adhere to 
the 1923 Tangier Statute and it was modified 
by a protocol signed at Paris July 25, 1928, to 
which Italy was a paity. It was conceded 
generally that Great Britain had won a diplo- 
matic triumph in the ney jiact over the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Fiance, Spain, and Italy, and 
by the internationlization of the port had made 
sure of the safety of the route to India. See 
Morkocto, under History. 

TANXS^ Armored. See Strategy and Tac- 
tics 

TANNENBERG, Battle of. See Worjld 
War, Eastern Front. 

TARDIETT, taPdye, Andr^: (1876- ). A 

French public official and aiithoi, born in Paris, 
and educated at the Lycee Condorcet and ficole 
Noiniale Supiuieiire A foi mer editor of Le 
Temps, he was a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties (1011-24, since 1926), High Commissioner 
of France to the United States (1017-19), Min- 
istei of the Liberated Regions (1919-20), Minis- 
ter Pleni])otentiaiy at the Peace Conference and 
PiOMdent of the League of Nations Control Corn- 
niission during the same ]>eriod. In the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1923, he led the Nationalist Party 
group which found Poincaie too lenient toward 
the Geimans Thiee yeais later, he became Min- 
ister of Public Works in Poincare’s cabinet 
(1026- ). Ilis \Mitings include Questions 

diplomatiques dc Vannee (1904), crowned by the 
French Academy in the following year; La Con- 
fercnce d*Alg^siras; Notes sur les J^tats-Unis 
(1908;; France and the Alliances (1909); Le 
Prince dc Jiulow (1909); Le Mysfdre d* Agadir 
(1912), JAAm^rique cn Armes (1918); The 
Truth about the Treaty (1921); France and 
America (1927) 

TARDIVEAIT, RenI^. See Boylesve, Ren^ 
Marik Auni stk 

TARIFF IN THE UNITED STATES. 

licet nt Hevtlopmcnis in Tariff Legislation in the 
I’niied States The Underwood Tariff of 1013 
lowcied the rates which had existed under the 
Payne-Aldiich Bill The a\erage rate on duti- 
able goods 111 1910 was 42 per cent; in 1915, 33 
per cent. The Underwood Tariff Bill also in- 
creased the free list. As a result, 63 per cent 
ad valoiem of the goods admitted to the United 
States 111 1015 paid no duty. This was 14 per 
cent moie than in 1910. The construction of a 
taiiff bill IS becoming veiy difficult and compli- 
cated. The Underwood Bill covered more than 
100 pages and actually enumerated moie than 
3000 different articles; the list of nondutiable 
goods also was given. The ^oods on which duty 
was to be paid were cited in 14 schedules, the 
rates ranging from 5 per cent on bar iron to 60 
per cent on jewelry, playing cards, and expensive 
silk goods. The general result of such a volumi- 
nous bill was to confuse the aveiage citizen, and 
Congress itself felt that the guidance and assist- 
ance of expel ts was gieatly needed. A Tariff 
Boaid had been provided for in the Payne-Al- 
dneh Bill of 1009, but when the Democrats came 
into jiower, it w'as abandoned. So much difficulty 
was experienced by Congress in the construction 
of the ITndcrwood Tariff Bill that the Democrats 
themselves provided in 1916 for a new Tariff 
Commission, the function of which was to advise 
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the President and Congress on general problems 
relating to the tariff. It was apparent, however, 
that the device of a tarilT commission had not 
proved a success. It could not be scientific and 
it was difficult to keep it clear of political in- 
fluence. In the presidential campaign of 1928, 
the Tariff Commission found no friends, for the 
Democratic Party severely criticized it while the 
Republican Party passed over its existence in 
silence. 

The Fordney-McCumber Bill of 1922L 

When the Republicans were swept into power by 
the election of 1920, it was on the distinct under- 
standing that the tariff rates would be levised 
upward. Congress had great difficulty in draft- 
ing a bill which was under consideration for 20 
months, 'i’he Senate finally adopted the bill after 
2436 amendments had been made to the original. 
It was not until 1922 that the legislation known 
as the Pordney-McCuniber Bill was passed. The 
rates of duty are the highest in United States 
history. Duties were levied on agricultuial prod- 
ucts, sugar, wool, woolen goods, cottop goods, 
silk, metals and metal manufactures, tobacco, 
*Bpii its and beverages, chemicals, jewelry, earthen- 
ware and glassware, wood, paper, and many other 
classes of commodities. High rates weie levied 
on wool, on certain giades of which tlie duty 
reached 155 per cent Kates on cutleiy in some 
instances were as high as 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The lates on embroidery and cotton lace weie 
90 per cent. Many of the articles which had 
been put on the free list by the Democrats in 
1913 were made dutiable under the Fordney Bill. 
The few articles left on the free list included 
coffee, cocoa, agiicultural implements, newsprint, 
hides, law cotton, tea, gunpowder, tin, and pot- 
ash 

Most students of economics and many business 
men believed that the Foidncy-McCumber Bill 
was a mistake The ITnited States is a ci editor 
nation The only way in which foreign debtois 
can jiay it is by sending goods. The price which 
coiisumcis must pay for protected goods is piob- 
ably not compensated for by any stimulation 
which industiy may have received from the pro- 
visions of this bill The United States cannot 
continue to expoit goods unless imports from 
othei countries aie leceived 

One of the most inteiestiiig featuies of the 
Taiifl Act of 1922 was the fle\ible tariff provi- 
sions When the President of the United States, 
“after careful investigation, finds that the rates 
of duty 111 the Tariff of 1922 do not in fact 
equalize the costs of production of any article or 
articles between the United States and the prin- 
cipal competing foreign country, he shall de- 
teimiiie the rates that will so equalize such 
dilfeience; and 30 days after the proclamation is 
made, the rates of duty projiosed by him shall 
be 111 effect on the ai tides named in the procla- 
mation in lieu of the rates of duty specified in 
the Tariff of 1922 These rates of duty are to 
be based upon foreign valuation. He cannot in- 
crease or decrease any rate of duty moie than 
50 j)er cent of the amount thereof as provided in 
the Tariff of 1922.” 

By the act, the Tariff Commission was to make 
the necessaiy investigations and recommend the 
I ate to be fixed by the Presiden-. It was hoped 
this device would make the Tariff “scientific,” 
but it soon became evident that what flexibility 
there was, was flexibility upward. Before the 
period under review was over, it was seen that 
the flexibility provision was virtually inoperative 


and that the rates continued as written into the 
Act of 1922. 

The campaign of 1928 showed that the pro- 
tection principle was firmly entrenched in the 
American political system, for even the Demo- 
cratic Party departed from its historic position 
when it pointed out that it had no intention of 
tinkering with the tariff. The extra session of 
Congress, called for on Apr. 15, 1929, by Presi- 
dent Hoover, was to be concerned largely with 
tariff revision. This was due to the promise 
rendered to the farmers during the campaign that 
greater protection would be afforded them; but 
during February and March (as a result of the 
hearings held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee), it was evident that the high-tariff 
interests were mobilizing their forces for a fight 
for revision upward all along the line, and this 
despite the President’s request that revision 
should bi‘ “limited.” The high protectionists 
(aided by the farmers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor) were insisting upon an American 
valuation in the assessment of tariffs, as against 
the foieign valuation provided for in the Act of 
1922. To show the extraordinary interest in 
tariff revision in 1929, it may be pointed out that 
the House Ways and Means Committee sat for 
45 days prior to the meeting of the special session 
and heaid 1200 witnesses. 

During the summer and autumn of 1929, the 
Senate delibeiatcd the House tariff bill. The 
House schedules were a tiiumph for the high 
protectionists and increases were generally up- 
ward all along the line. The publication of these 
schedules brought a wide8i)iead revulsion of feel- 
ing. Protests were general from the press, farm- 
eis, manufacturers, and foreign nations As 
many as 38 countries filed piotests with the 
United States State Department, these coming 
from Gient Biitain, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and practically all the 
countries of Latin America. Manufacturers 
(particularly in the automobile industry) were 
quick to point out that the high tariff was threat- 
ening the stability of American foicign trade. 
The Senate, moie sensitive to public opinion than 
the House, showed at once that its attitude was 
going to be highly critical. Senator Borah de- 
nounced the tariff as a repudiation of the Repub- 
lican Party’s election pledged to the farmer The 
Democratic members were almost solidly aligned 
in opposition. In October, the Administration 
met two defeats. Democrats and Progressive Re- 
])ublicans lefused to give the President the right 
to raise or lower rates at the instance of the 
Taiiff Commission, claiming that this was a con- 
gressional jirciogative. The same group voted to 
keep the Tariff Commission bipartisan instead of 
nonpolitical, as the Administiation favored it. 
These were but preliminary skirmishes, but they 
indicated a senatoiial indefiendeiice that did not 
promise an easy victory for the House bill. 

Tariff in Europe. In Europe, the tendency 
of freer commercial relations shown before the 
War was reveised in the post-war period. Im- 
port duties were increased to protect new in- 
dustries and export duties were laid to protect 
raw mateiials; but advances re modest, though 
almost every European country had its protec- 
tionist camp. France increased her duties on 
agricultural products from an average of 22.6 
per cent to an average of 23.8 per cent and, on 
industrial products, from an average of 9.2 per 
cent to an average of 10.7 per cent. German 
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increases were not much greater and Italian ex- 
periences were about the same, while in England, 
though there was a good deal of talk about 
protection, the country continued largely in its 
policy of free trade. The McKenna duties, lev- 
ied during the War, were still on the statute 
books in 1929, but these were largely luxury 
taxes. In England, it appeared that the ad- 
vance of protection was checked by the country’s 
inability to work out a system of preferential 
rates within the empire without increasing the 
cost of living in the home countiy. Oeneially, 
the fear of war and the struggle over raw ma- 
terials prevented the leveling of tariff barriers 
in Europe. See United States, under History ; 
European countries, sections on History; also 
Finance and Banking. 

TABKINGTON, (Newton) Booth (1809- 
). An American author (see VoL. XXI). 
His later writings include Penrod (1914); The 
Turmoil (1015); Penrod and Sam (1916); Sev- 
enteen (1910); The Magnificent Amhersons 
(1918), for which he was awaided the Pulitzer 
Prize by Columbia University; and Alice Adams 
(1921); (Untie Julia (1022); The Fascinating 
Stranger (1023); The Midlander (1924); 
(Irowih (1927); Plutocrat (1027); The World 
Does MoxH‘f leininiseences (1928); and Young 
Mrs. (Jrreley, a no\el (1029). Ilis plays are 
for the most part light and entertaining. The 
most important aie. The Man from Home 
(1900); Master Antonio (1910); Clarence 
(1019) , The Wren (1021) ; The Intimate Stran- 
gers (1021); Rose Briar (1922); Tweedlcs and 
Magnolia (1923); Penrod Jashher (1929), 

TASMANIA, taz-nia'ni-a A state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia consisting of the 
Island of Tasmania and several smaller islands. 
Area, 20,215 square miles; population in 1911, 
191,211 , 111 1021, 213,780; in 1928, 212,043, a de- 
crease of 72 per cent in 7 years Hobart, the 
capital, including suburbs, had 52,000 inhabitants 
in 192H (38,301 in 1011). Fruit growing is the 
only agneultuial activity to show important in- 
creases Pastoial pursuits aie still compara- 
tively unimportant (the wool clip of 1021-22 w’as 
smaller than that of 1913). The total mineral 
pioduction for 1026-27 was valued at £1,301,- 
000, and for 1925-26 £1,475,000. Gold, in 1913 
yielded £141,876; in 1927, £20,646. The state’s 
inteiest in the generating of cheap hydroelectric 
power augured an early industrial development. 
A plant created at Great Lake was designed to 
supply 70,000 horse power. The value of pro- 
duction for 1926-27 was. agricultural and pas- 
toral, £4,815,000; value added by manufacture, 
£3,593,000. Imports and evports for 1913 were 
£1,025,081 and £522,865, for 1926-27, £9,406,273 


£24,872,785, of which 29 per cent had been spent 
on railways, 24 per cent on roads and bridges, and 
14 per cent on hydroelectric developments. In 
1914, the debt was £12,265,012, 

TASTE AND SMELL. The outstanding 
contribution of the decade was the revision of 
the classification of taste and smell qualities 
by H. Henning {Zcitschrift fur Psychologic, 
vols. Ixxiii, Ixxiv, or Dvr (Jeruch, 1016) Ex- 
perimental psychology had been content, in gen- 
eral, to accept Zwaardemaker’s improvement 011 
the old Linnacan classification of odorous quali- 
ties, and of the same investigator’s results in the 
matter of olfactoiy mixtures and compensations. 
Henning, after trial of ovei 400 stimuli, proposed 
a new classification. There aie, aeeoidiiig to 
him, SIX fundamental qualities* fruity (lemon), 
putiid (II 2 S), flowery (violet), resinous (frank- 
incense), BC*orched (tai), and spicy (nutmeg). 
[The examples in parentheses are typical only.] 

Dimniick has lepeafed the work of Henning 
and found that practiced subjects under pioperly 
conti oiled conditions give results which eonfiim 
those of Henning {Psi/chologieal Review*, 1027, 
p. 321). 

The treatment of taste on the jiart of Henning 
was no less ladical. 1'lie Geiinaii psychologist 
recognized the four fundamental qualitii’s of 
sweet, sour, bitter, and salt, but insisted that 
they are connected by series of simjile intei me- 
diate qualities, whose i elation to the pure quali- 
ties is akin to that of the intermediate coloys 
to the pure led, yellow, gieen, and blue of the 
color square. 

TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The most important fact about leccnt taxation 
histoiy has been the gieat inciease in leveiiue de- 
iived fiom it, Frevious to the wai jx'iiod, lev- 
eiiue derived from customs jilayed a significant 
lole, afterwaid, such revenues were comj>ara- 
tively unimportant. In 1020, for example, le- 
ceipts fiom customs made up one-nineteenth of 
the total, and while the figuie 1 cached its lowest 
point at that year, for 1027 the piojiortion was 
still only one-seventh The following table show s 
the ordinary leceipts of the Fedeial govern- 
ment for the yeais 1911, 1920, 1025, 1026, and 
1927 

(Figures in thouhtinds of doliarb) 

Intel nal Ke\ enue 

Year Total Customs Ineomo Mistella- Others 
Tax neuuH 

1914 734,673 292,320 71,3S1 308,600 62,272 

1920 6,704,414 32.1,537 3,9.''>6,936 1,442,21.} 981,728 

1925 3,607,644 548,522 1,76], 659 827,787 529,656 

1920 3,908,458 579,717 1,974,104 862,668 491,969 

1927 4,023,722 605,672 2,219,952 648,7.}2 549,366 

The subdivisions of the receipts under internal 
leveiine for the years 1914, 1920, and 1927 were: 


1 Income tax 

2 Dihtilled spirits and beverages 

3 Tobacco 

4. Transportation, communication, and insurance 
6. Luxuries (autos, candy, furs, etc.) 

6. Estate inheritance 

7. Excise tax on lorpoiations 

C.ipital stock of corporations, brokers, etc. 

8 Stamps on legal documents 

9 Admissions to amusements 
10. MiHcelluneouB 


1914 1920 1927 

$ 60,710,197 52 $3,956,936,003 60 $2,219,952,000 

226.179,689 76 197,332,105 84 21,196,000 

79,986,6.}0 68 29.5,809,355 44 376,170,000 

307,769,841 36 

270,971,064 27 66,850,000 

103,635,663 24 100,340,000 

10,671,077 22 . 8,970,000 

95,141,732 50 

81,259,365 47 32.603,000 

... . . 89,710,526 59 17,941, OOJ 

2,461,289.78 9,014,694.50 48,572,000 


Total $380,008,893 96 $6,407,580,251 81 $2,865,683,000 

and £9,437,371. Exports were chiefly wool. From the accompanying table, it will be noted 
minerals, timlier, fruit, and jam Revenues and that in 1914 only the income tax, the taxes on 
expenditures for 1913-14 were £1,238,085 and £1,- spirits, beverages, and tobacco, and the excise 
235,514; for 1927-28, £2,902,687 and £2,867,605. taxes on corporations were in existence. All the 
The public debt on June 30, 1928, amounted to rest were war measures. The Federal income tax 
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produced 69.2 })er cent of all the revenue raised 
in 1920 ; in 1927 the Federal income tax produced 
55.1 per cent of all the revenues raised. 

Federal Income-tax Laws. The United 
States had an income tax during the Civil War 
which was abandoned in 1870. In 1894 the ef- 
fort was made to reintroduce an income tax, but 
this could not be accomplished because of con- 
stitutional limitations. The Sixteenth Amend- 
ment as passed, read, “Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on income, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among 
the seveial States, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration.” Shortly after, the In- 
come-tax T^w of 1913 was appioved. The rates 
included a normal tax of 1 pei cent applied to 
the net income of individuals and corpoiations 
The sui taxes leAued on individuals began Avith a 
1 pel cent late on a net income of $20,000, and 
lose to (I per cent on the excess of incomes over 
$.’>00,000 Personal exemptions of $3000 for a 
single ])eiaon and $4000 foi a marned couple were 
allowed Corporations were allowed no exemp- 
tions. The outstanding features of the tax were, 
fiist, piovision for collection at the source in 
order to pi event evasion, a method which gave 
great dissatisfaction and was abandoned in 1917 
on the ground that it w’as unsuitable for a dem- 
ociatie country; secondly, jiermission for indi- 
viduals’ deducting only those losses incuried in 
trade; thirdly, definite limitations on the 
amounts which corpoiations could deduct for 
losses The Income-tax Law of 1913 was in 
effect until Dec. 31, 1915, when the Income-tax 
Law of 1916 went into effect. Theie weie two 
leasons lor the new law first, the customs duties 
had fallen off because of the decrease in the 
amount of goods corning from Kurope, secondly, 
the old law needed to be clarified and changed 
in a number of ways. 

Aftei the entry of the United States into the 
War, the Income-tax Law of 1917 was passed 
and became effective as of Jan. 1, 1917. The 
new law was remarkable in two lespeets first, 
the rates weie higher than any country had ever 
imposed befoie; secondly, the act was excecd- 
igly complex, because Congiess had grafted the 
new law on the law of 1916 as an amendment. 
Both tlie normal and the suitax rates were iii- 
ci eased The normal late imposed on individuals 
was 4 per cent, except on incomes between $1000 
and $2000, on which the rate was 2 per cent 
I’hc normal rate on coipoiations was increased 
to 6 per cent. The surtax rates on incomes above 
$5000 rose progressively from 1 jier cent to 03 
on the excess of $2,000,000 The new law pro- 
\ided for “informatjoii at the source.” The act 
specifically stated that income and excess piofit 
taxes were not to be deducted, nor was interest 
on money borrowed foi the purchase of tax- 
exempt securities. Dividends of coiporations 
were to be taxed according to tlie rates obtain- 
ing in the year in which the profit or surplus 
was accumulated. The object of this provision 
was to make it impossible for corporations to 
refrain from declaring dividends in any one year 
in the hope that the lates of taxes w’ould be 
lower in some future year. This provision was 
repealed in 1918 because of difficulties of admin- 
istration 

In order to raise still greater amounts of reve- 
nue to meet the demands of tlie War, the Income 
Tax Law of 1918 was framed and continued in 
force until the Revenue Act of 1921 became ef- 
fective. The normal rates were again raised, 
both for Individuals and corporations, becoming 


12 per cent on taxable income both for indi- 
viduals and corporations, with the exception of 
a rate of 6 per cent on the first $4000 of the tax- 
able income of a citizen or a resident of the 
United States. In 1919 the normal rate was 
reduced to 8 per cent, with 4 pei cent on the 
first $4000 dollars of net income above the per- 
sonal exemption. To obtain the total tax late, 
the graduated surtax rates were added to the 
normal rate The Income Tax I^w of 1918 
smoothed out certain inequalities in the taxing 
of corporations 

The Revenue Act of 1921. On January 1, 
the Revenue Act of 1921 went into effect, al- 
though some modifications were not put into 
force until a year later. These modifications in- 
cluded the abolition of the excess-profits tax. 
One important change in the law of 1921 related 
to business losses; if the business man suffered 
a loss in one period, it was permissible, under 
this new law, to sot off that loss against net 
incomes realized in the two succeeding years. 
The income-tax rate on corpoiations was raised 
from 10 to 12^^ jiei cent. The surtax rates for 
1923 and for the first six months of 1924 were 
somewhat lower than those obtaining in 1921 and 
1922. 

Revenue Bill of 1924. The Revenue Act 
of 1924 contained the following piovisioris. There 
was a general reduction of 25 per cent on iiieoiiies 
earned in 1923, payable in 1924 The new normal 
rates on net incomes (less credits) were 2 per cent 
on incomes less than .$4000, and 4 per cent on in- 
comes of $4000 and not more than $8000. Above 
$8000 the noimal rate was 6 per cent The 
lange of suitax rates was fiom 1 per cent on 
incomes between $10,000 and $14,000, to 40 per 
cent on incomes over $500,000. Heads of families 
with incomes of $5000 and over weie permitted 
an exemption of $2500 instead of the old late 
of $2000 Many excise taxes were repealed, in- 
cluding those on telegiaph and telephone mes- 
sages, candy, yachts and motor boats, caij)ets, 
rugs, trunks, purses, and drafts and promissory 
notes Theatre tickets costing $0 50 oi less were 
exempted. Taxes on automobiles selling for less 
than $1000 were exempted from the 3 pei cent 
tax. The rates of estate taxes were increased to 
a maximum of 40 per cent on amounts of 
$10,000,000 and over. A new gift tax was im- 
posed with the same rates as tlie estate tax in 
order to pi event evasion of the estate tax by the 
making of personal gifts. 

Revenue Act of 1926. Due to Federal econ- 
omies and a desire on the part of the Adminis- 
tration to lift levies from incomes in the upper 
brackets, the Revenue Act of 1926 was passed. It 
was expected that this measure would i educe 
the Fedeial income by $325,000,000 annually. 
The new law reduced inhoritaiice-tax maximunis 
from 40 to 20 per cent, allow^ed a credit of 80 
per cent on inheritance taxes paid to the States, 
and granted exemptions from Federal taxation 
for estates from $50,000 to $100,000. In the 
income-tax schedules, the surtax on incomes be- 
tween $26,000 and $100,000 was reduced, per- 
sonal exemption of single ])ersons was laised 
from $1000 to $1500, and of married persons, 
from $2500 to $3500. The normal tax rates 
were reduced from 2 to per cent on the fust 
$4000; from 4 to 3 per cent on the next $4000; 
and from 6 to 5 per cent on the remainder. The 
corporation tax was increased from 12^ to 13 
l>er cent for the year 1927, and 13% per cent for 
the years following. The tax on auto trucks was 
removed; the tax on passenger cars was reduced 
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from T) to 3 por cent. The gift tax, enacted in 
192i, was abolished as were a number of excise 
and occupation taxes, including auto tires, 
jewelry, cameras, firearms, and pool and billiard 
tables. The only new tax imposed was for a 
1-mill tax per gallon on beverages made from 
cereals. -As a result of the 192G revision, 
the internal-revenue collections increased only 
slightly, while receipts fioin customs and mis- 
cellaneous sources increased in greater propor- 
tions (see above table). There was a further 
revision in 192H, but it was concerned largely 
with technical readjustments. 

The table below shows the percentage dis- 
tribution of revenue from income tax, as between 
corpoiations and individuals, during recent 
yea IS. 


Inheritance Taxes. These were provided 
for in the Revenue Act of 1016. They were to 
be levied on estates, after certain deductions had 
been made, and not on the shares of each heir. 
In this law, no distinction was drawn between 
direct and collateral heirs. If the estates were 
valued at less than $50,000, they were exempt. 
The rates ranged from 1 to 25 per cent on estates 
valued at $10,000,000 above the exemption. The 
law tiied to provide against certain contingen- 
cies: (1) pro])crty which had been taxed once 
could not bo letaxcd within five years, so that 
if estates changed hands rapidly at the death 
of each successive owner, the propel ty would not 
be largely consumed by taxes; (2) if pioperty 
was pioved to have been given away within two 
years befoie the death of the owner, the gifts 


1922 

Corporation 
Per cent 

47 

Individual 
Per cent 

53 

1926 

r> ") 

45 

192J 

.59 

41 

1927 


42 

1924 

56 

44 

192H 

1)9 

41 

1925 

61 

49 





For the fiscal vear 1928, the income tax yielded 
.$.3,863,000,000 ‘For the period July 1, 1928- 
Mar. 18, 1929, the income tax yielded $1,356,- 
291,606, as compaied with $1,324,055,083 for the 
same period in 1927-28 

The War-Profits and Excess-Profits Tax. 
Provision was made in the Act of 1916 for the 
levy of a tax of 12^^ per cent on the piofits of 
the manufacture of munitions In March, 1917, 
this tax was made a general war-piofits tax. In 
October of the same year, this war-profits tax was 
rcplaecd by the cxccss-piofits tax. In the follow- 
ing year, a law was pioMdod undei which the 
excess profits tax apficaied 111 a now form as the 
war-profits and exccss-jirofits tax. This law was 
applicable to corporations whicli had been organ- 
ized for the sake of piolit. The method adopted 
for arriving at the excess jriofits was to sub- 
tract from the total profits of the year the aver- 
age rate of juofits cnincd on the invested capital 
duiiiig the thicc years before the War began 
(1911-13), pio\i<led the rate of rctuin had been 
as much as 7 per rent, and not moie than 9 
jicr rent. Hence, tlio base of the tax was the 
excess over an assumed 1101 mal profit. The law 
assumed that after allowance had hceii made for 
increases or decreases in working capital, an 8 
per cent return of the amount of capital invested 
was fair in those iiidiistries in which the iisk 
was not exceptional. The rates of the tax levied 
against the excesses were graduatei’ from 20 to 
60 per cent. After the W’ai was over, husiiiess 
men fc*lt that this tax was too lieavv^ to he boim’, 
and it was given uj) at the end of 1921 Asnle 
from its being a matter of history, the chief in- 
terest in the tax lies 111 the effort to deteiniine 
what might be called a normal return on capital 
invested 

Capital Stock Tax of Corporations. The 
revenue act of 1918 provided for a tax on do- 
mestic and foreign eoi porations. In 1921 the act 
provided for a payment by every domestic corpo- 
ration of a special excess tax with respect to 
carrying on business. The eorpoiation was 
obliged to pay $1 for each $1000 in excess of 
$.5000 of the average value of the capital stock 
as it was during the preceding year Foreign 
corporations woie not allowed an exemption, and 
had to pay at the same rate on all capital in- 
vested in the United States This tax yielded 
a revenue of $95,000,000 in 1920; but by 1927, 
levies had been reduced so that the revenue 
amounted to $8,970,000. 


were to be judged as made “in contemplation of 
death** and so were liable to the tax It was 
difncult for the State to prove that such transfeis 
of property wcie made 111 contemplation of death, 
and the courts consistently held that the bin den 
of such proof rested on the State. The result 
was that the State did not often try to show that 
“transfers of property were in coiitcin plat 1011 of 
death.** The Federal inheritaiiee tax vielded 
$103,635,000 in 1920, and in 1927, $100 340,000 

Taxation in States. The period following 
1914 saw four notewoithy developments in State 
taxation. First, State taxes were inei cased; 
secondly, the income tax was iiieieasingly used 
in diffeieut States; thirdly, State inheiitaneo 
taxes grew; fourthly, returns from automobile 
taxes increased. 

Increase tn Htale Taxation In 1910 the total 
receipts from State taxes weie appioximately 
$254,000,000. By 1915 this had iiiereased to 
$352,000,000. In 1920 the grand total of State 
receipts fiom tuxes was $({92,000,000. A part 
of this gieat ineiease was due to the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar Some part 
of the increase in 1920 was due to the VV'ar, but 
the Federal goveiiiment boic the mam hurden 
of the War expenditures. Of the total revenue 
received by the States in 1920, the roeoijits from 
ta\€»8 comprised about 78 per cent Of the total 
receipts fiom taxes, the general projierty tux 
yielded about 45 per cent. Business taxes, in- 
cluding taxes on corpoiations, licenses, and in- 
siiraiiee comiianios, yielded 2.3 3 per cent. Inher- 
itance taxes yielded 8 6 per cent and taxes on 
corporations, 8.1 per cent. Non-busmess licenses 
yielded 9 1 per cent of the total income fiom 
taxes. The }ield from miseollaneoiis taxes was 
5 9 per cent. In 1927 reeeifits from State taxes 
totaled $2,819,059,673, and in 1928 the total wwis 
$2,775,276,056. By 1926, when reeei])ls totaled 
$1,655,495,000, the propoition from the general 
propel ty tax had dropped to 22.7 per cent spe- 
cial property and other special taxes had ilropped 
to 16.2 per cent. Inheritance taxes yielded 5.5 
per cent; income taxes, 2.3 per cent; hank and 
corporation stock taxes, 4 per cent. Two inipor 
taut items of State expendituic are education and 
highways. In the table below, the poreontages 
of expenditure for these two items may be com- 
pared with the figures given above. 

mate Income Tax, The use of an income tax 
by States is not an innovation. Pennsylvania 
in 1840, Maryland in 1842, Massachusetts as a 
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PERCyCNTAGE 

DISTRIBUTION OP 
TURBS. 1910-20-26 

EXPENDI- 



1910 

1920 

1926 

Total State Expenditure 

100 

100 

100 

Education 


37 6 

30 1 

25 7 

Highways 


4 4 

22 0 

31 4 

Other 


58 0 

47 9 

29 0 

Total local expenditure 

100 

100 

100 

Education 


26 6 

29 6 

20 5 

ITiah^vays 


17 9 

18 5 

5 0 

Other 


55.5 

61 9 

74 6 


colony in 1692 and as a commonwealth in 1821, 
South Carolina in 1868, Georgia in 1863, and 
other States experimented with income taxes. 
Interest in this foim of taxation was reawak- 
ened by its revival. The Wisconsin tax, which 
went into effect in 1911, has been the best known, 
^fassachusetts reintroduced the income tax in 
1916. In 1919 four other States introduced the 
income tax, and in 1920 New Yoik also put into 
effect a very thorough-going income-tax law. In 
1927, Indiana passed a constitutional amendment 
allovAing a State income tax. The majority of 
the States which have adopted income taxes used 
progressive rates. 

State Inheritance Taoo. There has been an in- 
crease in the number of States using inheritance 
taxation. In 1890 only six States had inheri- 
tance taxation, and this was levied only on col- 
lateral hens. The taxation of direct heirs came 
later. By 1900, 21 States had adopted such taxa- 
tion, by 1910, 38 States, and by 1028, only Ala- 
bama and Florida were without inheiitance taxes. 
Practicaly all the States levying a direct inher- 
itance tax use the progressive principle. Fre- 
quently, the rates inciease nioie rapidly with 
lernoteiiess of relationship. Whcic the relation- 
ship IS collateral, the exemptions are usually low. 
\Mieie the relationship is direct, the exemptions 
aie much higher. Duiing the ])ost-war period, 
a number of States passed laws providing for 
reci[)rocity in exemption for estates of non- 
residents. In 1919 State inheritance taxation 
yielded 8 6 per cent of whole tax yield; in 1926, 
the proportion was 5 5 per cent. 

AutomohUc Taxes. The retuins to the States 
fioin the taxation of automobiles was rapidly 
becoming very important. The retuins for all 
States, from registration, approximated 
$150,000,000. Automobiles also weie taxed in 
other ways than by registration licenses. In cer- 
tain States and municipalities, individuals were 
taxed for licenses to diive for hiie. In certain 
municipalities, there was a set tax on automobiles 
for the upkeep of roads. A number of States 
had taxes on gasoline, and while this sort of tax 
bade fair to yield increasingly large sums, it 
must be borne in mind also that automobiles en- 
tail increasing expenditures for the upkeep of 
roads and the construction of new highways. 
New Yoik State passed a gasoline-tax law in 
1929. Sec State Finances. 

Municipal Taxation. In 1920 there were 
250 cities with populations of 30.000 or o\er. 
These expended among them $3,052,645,000 for 
that year. The per-capita-cost payment of all 
citics'of 30,000 and over in 1926 was $49 9.3, as 
compared with $34.53 iYi 1915, and $35 58 in 1919. 
Some of the important per-capita items of ex- 
pense for these cities in 1926 weic (1919 figures 
in parentheses): Schools, $14 51 ($688); gen- 
eral governmental exjiensc, $3.32 ($2 22) ; police, 
$7.84 ($2.33); sanitation, $3.91 ($1.76); high- 
ways, .$3 63 ($2 04). In 1926 the per-capita-cost 
for* charities, hospitals, and conections was 
$2 29 Of the total receipts of $2,738,961,000 
for 1926, $1,900,850,000 came from taxes. The 


table that follows shows the per-capita receipts, 
governmental cost payments, and net debts of 
146 eities (all of wliieh had 30,000 or more popu- 
lation in 1903), for the years 1915, 1922, and 
1920* 



Receipts 

Cost 

Net 



Payments 

Debt 

1916 

$30 00 

$23 92 

$77 86 

1022 

53 57 

42 93 

97 67 

1926 

GG 14 

60 30 

128 13 


During the period subsequent to 1914, certain 
refoiniB weie uigani^ed m municipal finance. 
Fust, many cities established a budgetary sys- 
tem. The ovci loading of exjienditures by differ- 
ent departments was avoided by establishing a 
central purchasing department for the city. In 
New York City, the cffoit was made to avoid 
the duplication of records kept by different de- 
partments by centralizing the auditing and col- 
lecting departmentij under one control. Sec- 
ondly, the cities issued large amounts of bonds. 
Many of tlierri had gieat didieulty in meeting 
their interest and principal obligations when they 
fell due. Mnriieij)alities wore encouraged to is- 
sue bonds during the peiiod^f high expenditures 
by their ability to issuo tax-exempt bonds. The 
gland total of obligations of this sort had become 
veiy great and was rapidly increasing. 

The limitations which many cities put on 
their borrowing power do not seem suflicient pro- 
tection against very heavy municipal indebted- 
ness for futuie generations. The whole problem 
of iiiuniciiial borrowing requires careful analysis 
and necessitates the foirnulatiori of principles of 
future municipal linanec. 

For taxation in other countries, see articles on 
those countries. See also Finance and Bank- 
ing, Tarifi. 

TAXONOMY. See Zoology. 

TAYLOE, Alfred Edward (1809- ). A 

British philosopher (sec VoL. XXII). He re- 
signed Ills jirofcsRorship of moral philosophy at 
St. Andicws in 1924 to accept a similar chair at 
the Unixeisity of Edinburgh. In 1920, he held 
the Gifford lectureship at St. Andicws. His later 
works include Essay %n Recent Developments in 
European Thought (1920) ; St. Thomas Aquinas 
as a Philosopher (1924); Essay on Evolution 
(1925) ; The Influence of Platonism in Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome (1925); Essays, Catholio 
and Critical (1926); Plato, the Man and His 
Work (1927); and Commentary on Plato's 
Tin (PUS (1928). 

TAYLOE, Henry Charles (1873- ). 

An American agricultinal economist, born at 
Stockport, Iowa, and educated at Drake Univer- 
sity, Iowa State College, the University of Wis- 
consin, and in Europe. In 1901 he was instruc- 
tor in commerec at tlio University of Wisconsin, 
and fiom 1908 to 1919, chairman of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics. From 1919 to 
1921, he was chief of the Ofllce of Farm Manage- 
ment in the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
in 1921-22, chief of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates; and chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in 1922-25. In the latter 
year, he beenme research associate in the Insti- 
tute for Research in Land Economics, and pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at Northwestern 
University. He was the author of Introduction 
to the Study of Agricultural Economics (1905), 
and Agricultural Economics (1915) 

TAYLOE, (JosFPH) Deems (188.5- ). 

An Amciican composer and critic, born in New 
York City. He received his musical education 
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from O. Coon in New York In 1916 he wa« War 
correspondent of the New York Trthune and from 

1917 to 1021, associate editor of CoJlier*8 "Weekly, 
In 1921 he succeeded James Hunekcr as music 
critic for the New Yoik World, which post he 
resigned in 1025 to give his entire time to compo- 
sition. In 1927 he became editor-in-chief of 

cal America. His compositions include 2 sym- 
phonic poems, The ^tren Song, and Jurgen; the 
choral works with orchestra. The Chambered 
Nautilus and The Highwayman; an orchestral 
suite. Through the Looking -Class; a rhapsody 
for chamber orchestra. Portrait of a Lady , a pan- 
tomime, A Kiss in Xanadu , an opera, The King's 
Henchman (New York, Feb. 17, 1027) ; and songs. 
He contributed a paper on music to Civtlizor- 
tion in the United States (1921). Consult 
Deems Taylor, by J. T. Howard (New York, 
1927). 

TCHEREPNIlT, Nikolai Nikolatevitch 
(1873- ). A Russian composer, born at Pet- 

rograd He studied composition under Rimsky- 
Koisakov at the Consei vatory there. In 1901 he 
became conductor of the Belaiev Symphony Con- 
certs and piofessor at the Conservatory. During 
1908-14 he was conductor for Diaghilev’s Ballet 
Russo in Paris, also uiaking extensive tours of all 
Europe The next four years ho lived in Petro- 
g^rad and became director of the Conservatory at 
Tiflis 111 1918, which post he resigned in 1921 to 
take up his residence permanently in Palis His 
woiks consist of the ballots, Armidas Pavilion, 
Narcissus, The Masque of the Ped Death (after 
Poe); The Tale of the Piiutess Ouhfha, Diony- 
sius, A Russian Fairy Tale, The Romance of a 
Mummy; symphonic poems, Narcissc ct ^cho, 
and Le Royaumr enehaul^; a pi elude to Rost- 
and's La Princcsse Loinfainc; a suite, Le Jardin 
Enrhantr; dans la Careme des ^orcures 

(after Macbeth); Fantaisie Dramatique Ca- 
votte; Pobme Lyrique, for violin and orchestra ; a 
piano concerto ; a sti ing quartet ; several choral 
works with orchestra; choruses cappella , piano 
pieces; songs; and duets 

TCHITCHEBIN, Georgy Vasrilikvicu 
(i872- ). A Russian Communist diplomat 

and Commissary for Foreign Affairs, After be- 
ing educated for a career in the diplomatic sei- 
vice undei the Czaiist regime, he became affili- 
ated with the revolutionary movement and in 
1908 was banished from Russia for hia activities, 
lie was imprisoned in Great Britain for his anti- 
war propaganda during the World War, and in 

1918 expelled from that countiy. Returning to 
Russia, he became People’s Conimissary for Foi- 
eign Affaiis, a ])OBitioii which he held until No- 
vember, 1929. His lesignation at that time was 
attributed to ill health, although he was known 
to be out of Kymj)athy with the foreign policy of 
Josif Stalin, leailer of the Communist nia]ority. 
He represented Soviet Russia at the conferences 
of Genoa and Lausanne 

TEACHEBS COLLEGE. See Columbia 
University 

TEASDALE, Sara (Mrs. Ernst B. Fil- 
SINGER) (1884- ). All American poet, born 

at St. Louis, Mo , and privately educated. She 
spent seveial years in tiavel. Her work has a 
charming lyric quality and fine rhythmic feeling. 
Her books include* Ifionnets to Duse and Other 
Poems (1907) ; Helen of Troy and Other Poems 
(1911); Rivers to the Stea (1915); Love Siongs 
(1917); Flame and Shadows (1920); Dark of 
the Moon (1926) She edited The Answering 
Voice: One Hundred Love Jjyrics by Women 


(1917, new ed., 1928) ; Rainbow Cold, Poems Old 
and New ( 1922) . * 

TEIBLINCK, Herman (1879- ). A Bel- 

gian XHMit, novelist, and dramatist, who was born 
in Brussels. For many years he has been a pro- 
fessor in the University of Brussels and in the 
Institute of Decorative Arts there. He is a mem- 
ber of the Academy of the Flemish Language. His 
works, which are in Flemish, include De Wonder- 
bare Wereld (1902); De doolage (1905); Mijn- 
heer Serjaanszoon orator didacticus (1908) ; Het 
ivoren Aapje (1909) ; Johan Doxa (1917) , 
and the plays De Drie gratu^n (1909) ; Jk Dien 
(1924) ; De Man zander Jjijt (1925). 

TELEOBAPHY. The World War spurred 
the eiigiiieers of the telegraph comjianies in the 
United States and the g(»vernment telegraph 
bureaus in Euiope to get as much service out of 
each line of wire as possible. To this end, there 
was a notable development, both in quantity 'and 
quality, of printing tclcgiajdi systems and multi- 
plex telcgrajih systenis and the use of vacuum- 
tube repeateis. Duiiiig the War, the United 
States Signal Cor])8 installed a very elaborate 
telegra])li system in Fuince, in uhieli the piinting 
telegraph was veiy generally used By 1920 the 
Western Union Telegiapli C'oinpany was using 
printing telegiaphs for 80 per cent of its tiuiik- 
iine traffic, and since that time their use has in- 
creased. Printing telegiapli systems depend for 
their operation on the inaintenanee of absolute 
synchronism between two rotating elements at 
the respective ends of the line. Tins is obtained 
by special short impulses of cuiient sent two or 
moie times per revolution and by the use of tun- 
ing-forks. The piinting systems 111 use are of 
two types, “continuous synelnoiusm” dnd “start- 
stop.” Ill the former, as its name implies, the 
devices are in continuous operation In the lat- 
ter, the device is staited for each letter. Send- 
ing is accomplished by a inacbine using a pre- 
pared tape which is made up on a machine 
operated like a typewriter Fiom 50 to 60 words 
per minute may be sent by one machine, and by 
using multiplex combined with printing, as many 
as 800 messages per hour may be transmitted ovei 
one wire The iiiessages are received leady for 
delivery and the fiequency of errors is reduced. 

It became a legular piactice to use telephone 
circuits simultaneously for telegraph purposes 
By the use of induction coils to choke out the 
high- fiequency telephone currents and of con- 
denseiB to stop the diiect currents of the tele- 
graph, these two types of eiiiients may be sent 
over tlic same wiie simultaneously and separated 
at the leceiving end A single pan of wiies may 
seive for two telegraph circuits and one tele- 
phone eiiouit. By means of carrier currents, the 
number of telephone eoiiveisations may bo in- 
creased In submaiine cable telegiaphy, machine 
sending and receiving became the usual piaetice 
and the use of vacuum-tube lepeaters and ampli- 
fiers made it possible to carry messages direct 
from one city terminus to another without man- 
ual repeating in between; thus there is direct 
connection between New York and Ijoiidon. 

Cooperation between the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies has brought the public the con- 
venience of being able to send a telegrtmli mes- 
sage from the home to the telegraph office and 
again have it delivered at the other end by tele- 
phone. Thus it is said that “every telephone is a 
telegraph office.” The telegraph companies have 
acquired the right to use the method of sending 
facsimiles of photographs or documents over their 
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Photographs from Western Union Telegraph Company 

SIMPLEX AUTOMATIC TELEGRAPH PRINTER WHERE THE MESSAGES SENT FROM 
AN ORDINARY KEYBOARD ARE TRANSMITTED AND REPRODUCED 
ELECTRICALLY AT THE DISTANT STATION 

MODERN HIGH-SPEED TELEGRAPHY 
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RECEIVING OPERATOR READING AND TRANSCRIBING SIGNALS FROM TAPE OF 
SIPHON RECORDER. THE WAVY LINE CORRESPONDS TO THE 
APPROPRIATE LETTERS AND CHARACTERS 

SENDING AND RECEIVING TRANSATLANTIC CABLEGRAMS 
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wires, which has become popular with the illus- 
trated newspapers. The enormous increase in 
the business and inteiest in the stock exchange 
has swamped the old ticker system of sending 
quotations and led to the adoption of a new sys- 
tem capable of handling twice as much business, 
which was installed in 1929. 

Several new oceanic cables have been laid, no- 
tably those of the Western Union fiom New 
York to London and from Nova Scotia to the 
Azores, whence branches go to France, Germany, 
and Spain. These are constiucted with the new 
permalloy wrapping, which enormously increases 
the speed of operation or capacity and accuracy 
of transmission of messages. This is on the same 
principle as the “loading” of telephone circuits 


nautical miles in 1927. Increases of 18.7 per 
cent and 30.7 per cent are shown for number 
of employees and for salaries and wages paid, re- 
spectively. The total revenues in 1927 amounted 
to $182,997,698, an ineiease of 20.5 per cent as 
compared with $151,838,086 in 1922, while total 
expenses increased 26 per cent, from $127,990,- 
615 to $161,216,041. The increase in value of 
plant and equipment was 30 6 per cent, from 
$326,661,860 in 1922 to $426,698,742 in 1927. 

The accompanying table presents combined 
statistics for land and ocean telegiaph systems, 
for 1927 and 1922. The Western Union Tele- 
giaph Company, which operates both land and 
ocean systems, is counted in this table as two 
companies. 


SUMMARY. LAND AND OCEAN TELEGRAPHS (NOT INCLUDING WIRELESS) : 1927 AND 1922 U. S. 


DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE 








Per cent of 



1927 


1922 

increase or 






decrease (-) 

Number of companies or systems 


25 


25 


Mileb of pole line, total 


256,809 


252,991 

i.6 

Owned 


19:1.578 


195,655 

-1 1 

Lensod 


6;i,231 


67,336 

10.3 

Miles of single wire, total 


2,1.52,230 


1,86:1,250 

16.1 

Overhead, total 


1 044,230 


1,718,215 

13 2 

Owned 


1,686.574 


1,350,392 

8 a 

Leased 


257,656 


167,859 

53 5 

Undei ground 


202,058 


131,448 

63.7 

Submanne, other than ocean 


5,942 

104,641 


3,551 

67 3 

Miles of ocean cable (nautical miles*) 



76,711 

86 3 

Numbei of officers or stations 


27 059 


27,354 

1.1 

Estimated number of messages sent, total 

229,511,278 


191,121,333 

20 1 

Land 










Ocean 


214,40 1,406 


181,518,774 

18 1 

Numbei of employees 


15,107,872 


0,602,559 

57 3 

Salaries and wages paid 


81,408 


68,032 

18 7 

Revenues, total 


$99,520,367 


$76,161,926 

30 7 

Expenses, total ^ 


$182 997,608 


$161,858,086 

20 5 

Value of plant and equipment 


$161,216,941 


$327, 090, 615 

26 0 


$420,698,742 


$326,661,860 

30 6 

* A nautical mile is equal to 6,080 2 

* Operating expenses (maintenance. 

feet, or 1 1515 statute 
conducting operations. 

miles 

general and 

miscellaneous 

expenses), interest, 


taxes, all other expenaea 


with Piipin coils Thus, it is possible to send 
eight messages simultaneously or 2000 letters 
pel rn unite 

The recent growth of the Intel national Tele- 
j)hone and Telegiaph Company has been note- 
woithy. After securing coiitiol of and remodel- 
ling the telejihone and telegraph system of Spain 
and seveial South American and West Indian 
count! ICS, it acquired control of the All-Ameri- 
can Cable Company and the Postal Telegraph, 
thus getting many cables to South and Central 
America and a complete land telegiaph system in 
the United States. 

Telephone, telegraph, and cable engineers have 
made an attempt to standardize the terms, defi- 
nitions, ])hra8eology, and methods of coiunuini- 
cation, the results of which have been published 
by the Ameiiean Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers in its <S7anda7(is. 

Accoiding to data collected at the quinquen- 
nial census of electrical industries taken in 1928, 
by the U. S. Bureau of Census, the total 
number of messages transmitted in 1927 by land 
and ocean telegraphs (not including wireless) 
amounted to 229,511,27.3, an increase of 20.1 per 
cent as compared with 191,121,333 reported for 
1922. The mileage of single wire in use in 1927 
was 2,162,230 exceeding by 16.1 per cent the mile- 
age reported for 1922, 1,853,2.50. The increase 
in mileage of ocean cable was 36.3 per cent, from 
76,711 nautical miles (a nautical mile being 
equal to 1.15 statute miles) in 1922 to 104,541 


Bibliography: Recent works in telegraphy in- 
clude McNicoll, American Telegraph]} Practice; 
Kingsbury, The Telephone and Telegraph Ex- 
changes; The Bell Telephone Journal, and vari- 
ous ])ublication8 of the Bell Laboratories. 

TELEKI, Count Pxxtl (1879- ). A 

Hungarian geographer, professor of Austrian 
geograjihy on the faculty of economics, Buda- 
pest University. He is a fellow of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, vice president of the Hun- 
garian Geogra])hical Society, and a member of 
the Gorinan and Spanish geographical societies. 
His work. The Cartography of the Japanese 
Islands, was awarded the Prix-.lomard of the 
French Geographical Society in 1908. 

TELEPHONY. In 1917 there were in the 
United States 11,716,000 telephones connected to 
21,175 central stations by 28,000,000 miles of 
wire. They were used in that year for 60,000,- 
000 messages per day or about six messages per 
day per telephone. In 1928 there were 19,000,000 
telephones, or about 60 per cent of those of the 
whole world, and they were used for 76,000,000 
messages per day. The capital invested in the 
telephone industiy of the United States is about 
four billion dollars The Bell System alone has 
approximately 430,000 stock holders and 450,000 
employees. 

Figures rccentlv released by the U. S. Census 
Bureau on its quinquennial census of telephones 
show 18,522,767 telephones in the United States 
on Dec, 31, 1927, an increase of 29.1 per cent 
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since 1922. The number of telephones in every 
State had increased, the largest increases being 
for Florida, 103.7 per cent; California, 67.9 per 
cent; Louisiana, 67.6 per cent; and New Jersey 
66 3 per cent. 

In the same period, the industry’s investment in 
plant and equipment ctcw from $2,206,183,000 
to $3,648,874,000, a gain of 60.9 per cent. The 
single-wire mileage increased since 1922, by 71 3 
per cent, amounting in 1927 to 03,836,182. The 
number of employees increased by but 20.3 per 
cent since 1922, while the number of calls in 1927 
showed an increase of 28.3 per cent over 1922. 

The World War was a great stimulus to the 
art of communication because of its importance 
to the military forces of the nation. This had 
its effect not only in bringing into regular prac- 
tical service devices, such as the vacuum-tube re- 
peater, which were previously in an experimental 
stage, but in expediting coordination of avail- 
able facilities and improving the leliability and 
capacity of existing systems. Before the United 
States’ entrance into the War, the vacuum-tube 
repeater (three-electrode thermionic tube) had 
been used in long-distance telephony, thereby 
making possible successful communication be- 
tween New York and San Francisco (1916). To 
improve the reliability of the long-distance serv- 
ice and to prevent interruption by storms, most 
of the wires used in this service were combined 
into cables containing many pairs of wires, well 
insulated and protected, and strung on steel 
cables hung on the poles. 

While good communication over long distances 
could be obtained over opcn-air lines by the use 
of repeaters, the introduction of cables called for 
a greater use of “loading coils.” These arc in- 
duction coils in senes with each of a pair of wires 
at regular intervals in order to counteract the 
capacity of the wires, which m cables is great, and 
to increase the efficiency of transmission. Load- 
ing coils have been used since 1000, particularly 
for underground and submarine cables, but the 
more general use of cables since 1014 stimulated 
the development both of the quantity and quality 
of loading coils. New magnetic materials, such 
as permalloy, were developed for the core, and 
new forms, such as powdered iron alloy, came into 
use. For submarine cables permalloy tape is 
wound spirally around the wires to give continu- 
ous loading as distinguished from the “lumped 
loading” of coils. The increase in the use of tele- 
phones in the large cities brought about the de- 
velopment of cables containing 1200 pairs of wires 
of No 24 B & S gauge is a cable having an out- 
side diameter of 2% inches, including the lead 
armor. In 1928 there was installed a cable hav- 
ing 1800 pairs of wires. This is a means of in- 
ci easing the capacity of the underground duct 
laid and standardized in size many years before. 
The insulation of these wires consists of very 
thin paper of a special charircter, having very 
low specific inductive capacity and low losses. 

Automatic telephone exchanges had been in 
service in isolated installations of moderate size 
for some years, but in the interval since 1920, 
their development and increased use has been 
remarkable. The independent companies used 
them first in locations where the service was not 
^cry complicated, such as towns with one central 
station. In 1921 the Bell System installed its 
first automatic central in Omaha and on Jan 1, 
1929, there were 3,500,000 dial or machine-switch- 
ing telephones, or 18 per cent of the total. The 
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earlier installations, by independent companies, 
were of the so-called step-by-step system, but 
these were largely superseded by the panel-type 
which became the standard of the Bell system. 

The principal and outstanding features of the 
panel system include a device on the subscriber’s 
instrument for transmitting a series of a definite 
number of successive impulses of current corres- 
ponding to the number of the i)arty called. A 
line finder, at the central station called, is a 
selector whose function is to find a terminal of a 
particular line on which a call originates out of 
a group with which it is associated, and to con- 
nect a “first selector” and a “sender” to that 
line. A comparatively large number of sub- 
scribers’ lines may be served by a comparatively 
small number of line finders. The line finder 
finds the calling line and connects the selector and 
sender thereto The sender switch receives the 
eleetiical impulses from a subscriber’s dial on a 
decimal basis, stoies them, and translates them to 
a nondecimal basis corresponding to the particu- 
lar group of lines and trunks involved in the 
path of the call. The sender replaces the in- 
telligence of the operatoi. The selector switch, 
controlled by the sender, has the duty of selecting 
a particulai group of trunks and one trunk of 
that group. It has the same function as the 
switchboaid plug ami cord, which in a manual 
station can be plugged by the operator into any 
one of a number of jacks which aie the terminals 
of trunks or lines. There are “disti ict selectors,” 
“incoming selectors,” and “final selectors” in the 
circuit, in the oidei named, from the calling line 
to the called line. The distiict selector scdects 
a trunk to the pioper exchange, either the homo 
or a distant exchange The incoming selector 
selects a trunk to the outgoing board of the same 
exchange. The final selector selects the terminals 
of the line of the called party The accompany- 
ing figure is an elementary diagram of the circuit 
and the piincipal devices in a circuit using the 
panel type of machine switching, from Moie- 
house, Croft, and Charlesworth, in the Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers (1923). 



Diagrani showing connections from machine switchingr 
to machine switching, machine switching to manual, 
and manual to machine switching 

Transatlantic Telephony. Telephone conver- 
sations across the Atlantic Ocean inaugurated a 
regular commercial service in 1925, which since 
that time has found increased usefulness. At 
first it was only possible to communicate between 
New York and I^ndon, but the service has been 
extended until now it is possible to converse from 
any point in the United States, some points in 
Canda, and Mexico City to any place in east- 
ern Europe. On Sept. 10, 1929, this service which 
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PhotoQraphf from American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

1. Interior of a telephone central office for dial telephones This particular system is called the panel system, due to arrangement of a large number of 

terminals in the series of panels as shown in the centre of the photograph. 

2. Modern telephone cable for underground conduit. 
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TRANSATLANTIC RADIO TELEPHONE RECEIVING STATION AT HOULTON, MAINE 
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RECEIVING APPARATUS OF TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

Examining a newly-developed negative of a picture transmitted from Chicago to New York. 
Seven minutes are required for the electrical transmission of pictures by wire. 
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had been reetricted to certain hours was placed 
on 24-hour basis. The messages are sent by wire 
on land, then by radio from Rocky Point, L. I. 
to Cupar, Scotland, thence by wire. For west- 
bound mesages, the radio loute is from Rugby, 
England, to Iloulton, Me. The original installa- 
tion makes use of a long radio wave or low fre- 
quency, but recently an additional channel using 
a so-called “short wave” has been installed. 

Telephone Cable. On land, there has been a 
great increase in the use of storm-proof over- 
head cables and underground cables. A new 
cable between New York and Chicago has 250 
telephone channels and 500 telogiaph channels. 
The practicability of the simultaneous use of 
the same conductor for telephony and telegraphy 
has led to a business ariangemcnt between the 
American Telephone & Telograjdi Co and the tele- 
graph companies, which takes care of the iiiciease 
of business without new wiies and particularly 
without duplicate pole lines on the same loute. 

On Sept. 25, 1920, telephone connection was 
established between New York and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia through wire circuits and radio. The 
jiath of the transmission was fiom the oflice of 
the American Telephone & Telegrajih Co in New 
York Chty o\cr wire circuit to the company’s 
shoit-A^ave transmitter at Lawieiiceville, N. J., 
whence connection was established by radio with 
Baldock near London, and thence to Rugby by 
wire From the Rugby transmission station, the 
message passed to Sydney, Australia The dis- 
tance between the stations was 15,000 miles. 

In 1929 notable preparations were being made 
for a transatlantic cable pioviding an all-wire 
voice cncuit between the two continents. Engi- 
neers at the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York City were working on the dp\elopnient of 
the cable system to connect New Yoik with Lon- 
don, which would involve long-distance lines 
radiating from each of these cities to the other 
parts of Europe and Amei loa. This telephone 
cable would handle but one conversation at a 
time and provide an additional channel for the 
tiansmission of messages in addition to the radio 
system, but with greater reliability Tlie new 
cable in process of development has a copper wire 
for an actual conductor in its centre and is 
wiapped around spirally with an alloy of nickel, 
cobalt, and iron, known as “perniinvar ” This 
serves as loading and o\ercomea the capacity of 
the cable which has hitherto retarded the trans- 
mission of voice currents and restricted such 
transmission over cables of limited length. For 
use in telegTa])hy, the Bell laboratories had de- 
veloped an alloy called “permalloy” which was 
used in several high-sjieed telegraph cables, but 
the perminvar possessed a further advantage over 
permalloy, for it is affected to the same exTent by 
the same variation in current, whether in a weak 
cuiient or a relatively heavy one. In the tele- 
graph cable, the current either flows or does not 
flow, but in telephony there is a constant varia- 
tion or modification of current strength to take 
care of the modulations of the voice This was 
claimed to be possible with a cable loaded with 
perminvar 

Carrier-current Telephony. This name was 
given to the method of sending telephone mes- 
sages by means of radio wnves but over the 
copper conductor by means of modulated high- 
frequency currents, similar to radio currents but 
of a frequency of the order of 10,000 to 50,000 


cycles and sent over a wire. By this means, one 
normal voice message and six carrier-current 
telephone messages could be sent simultaneously 
over the same line and separated at the receiving 
end by suitable tuning devices such as are used 
in radio tuning. This secures privacy and avoids 
interference. In 1919 Baltimore and Pittsburgh 
were connected by a cable using this scheme, 
which provides simultaneous service for five tele- 
phone messages and duplex telegraph service 
over one pair of wires. By means of rectifier 
(detector) and amplifier tubes, these telephone 
messages may be sent on fuither on separate 
lines. Cairier-ciirrent telephony is now being 
used to send telephone messages over trolley 
wiies and high-tensioii transmission lines without 
interfering with the usual service of the lines. 
In 1921 a telejihonc cable was put in service be- 
tween Key West and Havana, a distance of 105 
miles, foi many years the longest submarine 
telephone cable in service By means of carrier 
currents and multiplex telegraphy, several tele- 
phone and telegraph messages may be sent simul- 
taneously, as described above Messages from 
anywhere in the United States may be sent over 
this cable by direct connection. 

The subiect of inductive interference has been 
of gient Intel est to the telejihone and telegraph 
engineeis It relates to the unfavorable effects 
winch the large curienth and high voltages of 
power tiansinission lines have on eornniunication 
cii cults These effects are threefold electro- 
magnetic, due to the laige cuiieiits, electrostatic, 
due to the high voltages, and stray curients, due 
to grounds. This matter is still being given care- 
ful scientific study by a committee representing 
all concerned, witJi the expectation of devising 
legulations which would obviate the tioiibles and 
be fair to all concerned 

Relays ^Ylth the increasing distance covered 
and inci easing complexity of systems, it becomes 
necessary to lelay or amplify tlie messages every 
few bundled miles. Foi this purjiose, the three- 
electiode \acuum tube has been most satisfactory 
and it IS now an essential part of a telephone 
system One of the feats of this long-distance 
work w’as the linking of lOG radio-broadcasting 
stations duiing the 1928 polif ical campaign The 
same speech was sent fiom one jdace to all the 
stations using wiie telejdione circuits 

Transmission of Facsimile Messages. In 
April, 1927, the Amoiican Telephone & T'elegrapli 
Co gave a ]>raclical demonstraf ion of television 
in which persons in New ^'o^k were able to 
see persons in Washington move and hear them 
talk. For details see TvAIUO. 

Photographs Transmitted by Wire. In 
1924 the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany gav'e tlie first piihlic demonstiation of send- 
ing photograjdis by wire between Cleveland and 
New Yoik and since tliat time regular commercial 
service is maintained between a number of cities. 
The method which involves the sending of facsimile 
messages or coines of photograjihs, documents, 
etc., has been so improved tliat now the telegraph 
companies are taking out licenses and supplying 
their newspaper customers "with illustiations. 
This is accomplished by means of lotating cylin- 
ders at the respective ends of the line, held iii ex- 
act synchronism by impulses of carrier currents. 
At the sending end, a transparent film picture is 
on the cylinder and a very fine beam of light is 
sent through the film and moved along tlie rotat- 
ing cylinder in the manner used in talking ma- 
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chines, moving one inch axially for 65 turns of the 
cylinder. The beam of light varies in intensity, 
depending on the opacity of the various portions 
of the picture through which it passes, and im- 
pinging on a photoelectric cell, it causes a cor- 
lesponding variation in the intensity of the cur- 
rent transmitted to the distant end. There a 
film is set on the cylinder behind a slit on which 
a steady light is thrown. The slit is opened wide 
ivlien a large current is transmitted and closes 
for a weak current. The light through the slit 
tiaces a spiral line on the film, thick or thin, de- 
pending on the intensity of the current received, 
which, when developed, gives the gradations of 
the original picture. The general effect is that 
of a line engraving. A 5x7 picture is trans- 
mitted in 5 minutes, not including the time of de- 
velopment. Consult Jansky, Principles of the 
Telephone; Kingsbury, The Telefjraph and Tele- 
phone Exchange ^ Miller, Telephone Practice^ 
Mitchell, Principles and Practice of Telephoning. 
See Telegraphy; Radio Telephony. 

TELEVISION, As the word implies, this 
branch of electrical communication involves the 
viewing of distant scones; as the public under- 
stands it, television signifies the transmission of 
moving pictures or scenes by some electrical 
means. The transmission of photographs over a 
wire or radio channel is comparatively simple; 
it involves “scanning” the photograph by some 
device which changes the intensity of illumin- 
ation it receives into an electrical current of pro- 
portionate strength. This current is changed at 
the receiving end into a black-and-white rccoid, 
sometimes pliotogi aphically and sometimes by an 
actual drawing pen, the pressure or iccoid of 
which is made to vary with the strength of the 
received current. There must necossaiily be 
some arrangement for keeping the scanning and 
recording apparatus moving in synchronism with 
each other. At present, this process has been so 
perfected that the reproduced photograph can 
hardly be distinguished fiom the original; it 
takes perhaps five minutes to “send” the ordi- 
nary photograph, say six Inches square. There 
are about 360,000 “elements” in such a picture. 

To send pictures of moving scenes requiies ap- 
paratus of an entirely different order of skilled 
design and refinement. The moving scene must 
be scanned and synchronously reproduced at the 
receiver, at least 10 times a second, for ordinary 
light intensities. The problem was undertaken 
by the engineeis of the research staff of the Bell 
Laboratories, as a piece of deliberately planned, 
organized research. The various features of the 
problem were assigned to different groups of en- 
gineers, and the activities of these groups were 
so coordinated that on Apr. 7, 1927, a most re- 
markable demonstration of television was given 
to the public. The moving pictures were sent 
over both wire and radio channels, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Whippany, N. J., respectively, 
to the laboratories in New York City, where a 
large audience both saw and heard the distant 
speakers. 

Since the demonstration, other laboratories 
have claimed publicity in announcing their solu- 
tion of the problem, but inspection of their ap- 
paratus and methods lias shown them to be 
different forms of the pioneer work of the Bell 
engineers. At the sending end, a bright arc shines 
through the spirally arianged holes of a Plotnow 
disc on the face of the speaker. This spot of 
light makes .50 traverses, hoiizontally, in cover- 
ing the face once. In the demonstration being 


described, the disc rotated 18 times a second. A 
group of three powerful photoelectric cells re- 
ceived light reflected from the face and their 
response, suitably amplified, controlled the out- 
put of the transmitter. 

At the receiving end, the picture-controlled en- 
ergy was used to vary the intensity of light from 
a neon lamp. Two types of receiving apparatus 
were used in the demonstration, one in which the 
reproduced picture was about one inch square, for 
individual viewing, and the other a neon -lamp 
screen about two feet square suitable for large 
audiences. Tn the individual viewing apparatus, 
a neon lamp with electrodes about one inch 
square is excited by the picture-modulated power 
and thus glows alternately bright and dim. It 
is viewed by the observer through a Plotnow disc 
run synchronously with the scanning at the trans- 
mitter. The rejiroduction is very distinct and 
easily lecognizable. 

The laige receiving apparatus consists of a 
neon-tube lamp about 100 feet long bent back and 
forth to make a screen about 2 feet square. It 
has one continuous inside electiode, and 2500 
sejiarate external electrodes each of which is in 
tuin excited by the received picture wave. The 
commutator which distributes the picture-wave 
power to the various extei nal electrodes is run 
synchronously wdth the scanning disc at the 
transmitter. In the demonstrutioii, it was mak- 
ing about 45,000 contacts ])er second 

Whereas the Bell engineeis completely solved 
the problem of television, there seems but little 
likelihood of its being available to the radio lis- 
tener for some time. To give a jiictuie with ap- 
preciable detail, the picture-modulated channel 
must be at least 50 kc wide, this coiisideiation 
alone would seem seiiously to limit tire applica- 
tion of radio television. Before the sclieme be- 
comes available to the radio broadcast listeners, 
it appears that much simplification of apparatus 
and method must be developed. 

TEMPEHATUBE. See Meteorology, 

TEMPLE, Most Hev. and Rt. Hon. William 
(1881- ). A British prelate, Archbishop of 

York, son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was born in Exeter, educated at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, and remained in Oxfoid 
as fellow and lecturer in philosophy at Queen’s 
College (1904-08). He was oidained in 1909 
and became chaplain to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and headmaster of Repton School (1910- 
14). The following years weie spent in London 
as rector of St. James’s, Picadilly (1914-18), 
and as Canon of Westminster (1919-21). He 
was Bishop of Manchester (1921-28) and Arch- 
bishop of Yoik (since 1928) He was an active 
member of the Labor Party, president of the 
Workers’ Educational Association (1908-24), 
and editor of The Challenge (1915-18), and The 
Pilgrim (1920-27). He received several honor- 
ary degrees and in 1916 was made honorary chap- 
lain to the King. Besides many articles in mag- 
azines, his writings include The Faith 
Modern Thought (1910) ; The Mature of Person- 
ality (1911); Church and 'Nation^ the Bishop 
Paddock Lectures, delivered in New York (1915 ) ; 
Plato and Christianity (1916) ; Mens Creatrix: 
an Essay (1917); Issues of Faith (1918); Fel- 
lowship with Cod (1920) ; The Universality of 
Christ (1921) ; Life of Bishop Percival (1921) ; 
Christus Veritas (1924) ; Christ in His Church 
( 192.> ) ; Personal Religion and the Life of Fellow- 
ship (1926); Essays in Christian Politics 
(1927), and Christianity and the State (1928). 
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TEMPLE TTETVEBSITY. A coeducational 
institution at Philadelphia, Pa., founded in 1884. 
The student enrollment increased from 3579 in 
1916 to 9958 in 1928; the faculty increased from 
290 in the earlier year to 687 in the latter, and 
the number of volumes in the library from 9200 
to 41,606. In 1920 gifts and pledges were re- 
ceived to the amount of $300,000 for a new build- 
ing and in 1924 Conwell Hall, in memoiy of the 
former president, llussell H. Conwell, was dedi- 
cated, containing gymnasium, swimming pool, 
cafeteria, home economics deiiartmcnt, class 
rooms, and administrative offices In the same 
year, a new wing for the Samantan Hospital was 
dedicated, providing improved facilities for the 
Medical School. In 1927, $1000,000 was received 
for a stadium to seat 25,000 Income in 1928 
amounted to $1,366,690. President, Charles E. 
Buery, LL D. 

TENDERS. See Vesbels, Naval. 

TENNENT, David Hilt (1873- ). An 

American zoologist, hoiri at Janesville, Wis , and 
educated at Olivet (’ollege and at Johns Hopkins 
University. He was Icctuier in biologv (1904- 
05), associate (1905-06), associate ])iofessor 
1900-12), and professor (since 1912) at Bryn 
Mawr (College. Professor Tennent was a member 
of various e\'])editionH of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion to the West Indies, Australia, and Ja])an 
Hi.s pnblislied work was on the develojinieiit of 
parasitic worms and experimental studies on liy- 
bndi/ation of ecliinoderms In 1920 he was 
elected a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences 

TENNESSEE. Tlie thiity-fouith State in 
size (42,022 square miles) and the ninteeiith iii 
population; capital, Nashville The ]>opulation 
inci eased from 2,184,789 in 1910 to 2,337,885 lu 
1920 or by 7 ])er cent , estimated ]>opulation, 1928, 

2.502.000 Tlie white jiopiilntion increased fiom 
1,711.432 to 1,88.),993, the Negro ])opulation 
decreased fiom 473,088 to 451,758 The native 
whites increased from 1,692,973 to 1.870,515, 
foreign-born whites decic.ised in numher from 
18,459 to 15,478 The uihaii population of the 
State lose from 441,045 to 611,22(1; the rural de- 
creased from 1,743,744 to 1,726,059, The growth 
of tlie ])iiiici])al cities in Tennessee was us fol- 
low's Mein])liis (q V. ), 131,105 in 1910 to 162,351 
111 1920; Nashville (qv), 110,364 to 118,342; 
Knoxville, 36,346 to 77,818; Chattanooga, 44,604 
to 57.895 

Agriculture. Teniiessec is one of the minor 
cotton-])roducing Slates and while the lioll weevil 
invaded the southw€‘sterii part in 1921-22, its ef- 
fects have been restricted by tlie cold of winter. 
A comparison of acreage and production of cot- 
ton for several years is as follows 1917, 882,000 
acres, 240,000 bales; 1920, 840,000 and 325,000; 
1923, 1,172,000 and 228,000, 1928 (estimated), 

1.086.000 and 420,000 The miinber of farms in- 
ci’eased 2.7 per cent, or from 246,012 in 1910 to 
252,774 in 1920, and remained little changed at 
252,669 111 1925 The acreage in farms decreased 
from 20,041,657 in 1910 to 19,510,856 in 1920, 
and to 17,901,139 in 1925. The improved land in 
farms totaled 11,185,302 acres in 1920. The 
value of all farm property rose 104.4 per cent, or 
from $612,520,836 in 1910 to $1,251,964,585 in 
1920# but diminished thereafter to $883,646,221 
in 1926; the average value per farm was $2490 in 
1910, $4953 in 1920, and $3497 in 1925. In in- 
terpreting these values, the inOation of the cur- 
rency incident to tlie War is to he taken into 
consideratiim. Of the total number of farms in 


1925, 148,027 weie operated by owners; 324, by 
managers, and 103,718, by tenants. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1910 were 144,125; 826; and 
101,061. White farmers in 1920 numbered 214,- 
592 and colored farmers, 38,182. In 1926 the 
white farmers numbered 218,022; colored farm- 
ers, 34,647. There was a decrease in the colored 
population, 1910-20, amounting to 4.5 per cent, 
which affected the farm-labor situation. Farms 
reported as under mortgage, 32,264 in 1920, num- 
bered 30,703 in 1925. Cattle numbered 1,101,846 
in 1020; 986,083 in 1925; dairy cows, 609,360 in 
1920; 358,530 in 1925. Sheep numbered 364,190 
in 1920, compared with 795,033 in 1910; 289,577 
in 1925, Rwiiie numbered 1,823,307 in 1920; 1,- 
009,062 ill 1925. The estimated production of 
the principal farms products in 1928 was as fol- 
lows. Coin, 56,842,000 bushels; wheat, 3,714,- 
000; oats, 4,042,000; potatoes, 4,085,000; tobacco, 

88,459,000 pounds; bay, 1,840,000 tons. Com- 
paiative figures for 1913 aie corn, 68,675,000 
bushels, wheat, 8,400,000; oats, 0,300,000; pota- 
toe.s, 2.432,000; tobacco, 64,800,000 pounds; and 
hay, 1 089,000 tons. 

Mining. The principal mineral products of 
the State aie coal, cement, and clay. From 1914 
on, the production of coal remained fairly con- 
stant, as w'lll be noted in the following figures: 
5,943.258 tons in 1914, valued at $6,776,573; 
6,137,4 49 in 1916, $7,522,445; 6,194,221 in 1917, 
$13,.592,09H; 6,831,048 in 1918, $19,305,203; 

6,662,428 in 1920, $26,778,000; 4,460,320 in 1921, 
$14,932,000, 4,876,774 in 1922, 6,788,741 in 1926 
$10,975,000, 5,610,959 in 1928, $9,694,000. The 
falling off in pioduetion in the yeais 1921 and 
1922 was due chiefly to the coal-iniiiei s’ strike 
m 1921. It will be noted tliat while the pioduc- 
tiou of coal lemaincd comparatively constant, 
the value in the .veais from 1917 to 1920 greatly 
incrcdsed. This is due eliiefly to conditions re- 
sulting fiom tlie scarcity ot coal and partly to 
the inflated eoiulition ot the cuneiicy. The cop- 
])er output 111 the period starting with 1914 
varied fiom 18,661,112 pounds smelted iii 1914 to 
14,556,278 in 1916; 16,727,803 in 1920; 14,226,- 
232 in 1922 ; 18:601,586 in 1926 The total value 
of the niineral products of the State was $39,- 
296,668 in 1926, $55,023,232 in 1020; $37,134,- 
899 in 1919, $39,229,614 in 1918, and $19,647,- 
145 in 1914 

Manufactures. The industrial development of 
Tennessee was ra])id in war time Theie were, 
in 1920, SIX cities with moie tlian 10,000 inhabi- 
tants and contnimng 19 2 per cent of the total 
population of the State Tliosc leportcd, in 1919, 
56 7 jier cent of the value of the State’s manu- 
factured pioducts In 1909 tlicie weie in the 
State 4609 establishments; 4589 in 1919; 2157 in 
1925; and 2098 in 1927 Persons engaged in 
manufactoiics numbered 87.672, 113,300 107,570 
and 114,968, lespectivcly , the capital invested 
amounted to $107,923,784 in 1909 and $410,203,- 
443 111 1919 The value of inanufaetured prod- 
ucts in 1909 was $180,216,548; in 1919, $556,- 
253,162, in 1925 to $600,026,232; and in 1927 to 
$614,040,524. The gieat ineiease in the value of 
products 111 and about 1919 was due largely to 
changes in iiidustiial conditions brought about 
by the War, and cannot be properly used to 
measure the growth of manufactures during the 
period; but the increase in number of persons 
employed indicates clearly a decided growth in 
the manufacturing activities of the State. Knit- 
ted goods led manufactures in 1925. 

Education. Tennessee has the same educa- 
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tional problems with which all the Southern 
States are obliged to contend: a large rural popu- 
latKJii combined with a large colored population. 
Jrici easing attention has been give to these prob- 
lems in recent years, and much progiess has been 
made in dealing with them. In 1923 the Legis- 
lature passed a measure whieh leorganized to a 
large extent the school system The Department 
of Education was created to supersede the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the head of 
the new department was called the Commissioner 
of Education rather than Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The legislature of 1921 passed 
a new county board-of-education law, under the 
provisions of which a county boaid of education 
consisting of seven members elected for a term 
of seven years, one member retiring each year, 
was cieated. The same Legislatuie enacted a 
measure extending the term of office of the county 
superintendent to foui instead of two years. 
High schools inti eased in number and efficiency 
with improv'cd condiiioiis. They are under the 
control of the county boaid of education and op- 
erated under a sjiccial tax levied by the county, 
together with a State tax and a supjdementary 
appiopriation by the State. In 1923 there were 
550 county high schools, 195 of them being stand- 
ard four-year schools. The State system of ele- 
mentary schools coveis every county in the State. 
Since much the greater pai t of the total enroll- 
ment in the public schools is in the ruial elemen- 
tary schools, this phase of the State’s educational 
system presents the most important problem and 
is most difficult of solution Educational agri- 
culture was organized in the State in 1917-18, 
At that time, tlieie were courses in 12 schools 
with an enrollment of 189. This inci eased in 
in23‘ to 04 schools with an cniollment of 1789. 
In 1913 tlic total enrollment in the coiiritv schools 
was 439,854 (371,948 white, 70,222 t-oloicd), 
while 69,3J19 white and 20,448 coloied, a total of 
05,487, were eni oiled in the city schools The 
total eniollniont in the schools of the State in the 
academic year 1925-20 was 053,870, of this jiiim- 
licr, 000,584 were in the kindeigarteii and elemen- 
tary glades and 53,292 in the high schools. Ac- 
coidiiig to color, the enrollment was white, 533,- 
993, colored, 119,883. Expondituie for public 
day schools in 1925-20 W’as current, $17,386,- 
292, outlays, $3,115,194. The percentage of illi- 
teracy in the State decreased from 16 3 in 1910 
to 12 0 in 1920- among the native wffiite popula- 
tion, from 119 to 9 2, among the Negro, from 
33.3 to 23 9 pel eiuit. In the foieign-born white 
population, it increased from 8 2 per cent to 8 7. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as repoited by the U. S. De- 
paitmcnt of Commerce, weie for maintenance 
and operation of State governmental depart- 
ments, $10,075,340 (of winch $3,883,158 was aid 
to local education) ; for interest on debt, $901,- 
873; for permanent iniprovemeiits, $10,963,010; 
total, $27,940,223 (of which $14,130,780 was for 
highways, $4,532,159 being for maintenance and 
$9,004,021 for construction). Revenue w'as $26,- 
534,880 Of this, projierty and special taxes 
formed 23 7 per cent, departmental cainings and 
chaigos foi officials’ services, 8 0 per cent; sales 
of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 43.5 per cent. 
J^ropertv valuation w^as $1,720,780,504; State 
taxation thereon, $3,441,561 Net State funded 
debt on June 30, 1927, was $17,222,176. 

Political and Other Events. The State dis- 
played fiom time to time after 1914 the tendency 


to shift toward Republican Party allegiance. 
Governor Hooper, Republican, was renominated in 
1914 but was defeated by the Democratic candi- 
date, Thomas C. Rye. In July, 1915, affairs of 
the city of Nashville went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The city treasurer was arrested, charged 
with misappropriation of municipal funds. The 
Grand Jury in June returned indictments against 
the finance commissioner, the comptroller, and 
the assistant city treasurer. The latter officer 
fled to Australia. In 1916 Governor Rye and 
Senator McKellar were rtnilected. In the presi- 
dential voting, Wilson received 152,955 votes; 
Hughes, 116,257. A file in Nashville, on Mar. 
22, 1916, destroyed 600 buildings and caused a 
loss of nioie than $1,500,000. Thomas C Rye 
was reelected in 1918, and John K. Shields, Demo- 
crat, was reelected to the Senate. In 1918 A. H. 
Roberts was elected govenuir on the Democratic 
ticket, but in 1920 he was defeated by Alf Taylor, 
Rofiubli(*an. Taylor seivod one term and was de- 
feated by Austin Peay, Democrat For Presi- 
dent, in 1920 Harding reeeiv'ed 219,829 votes; 
Gox, 206,558. In 1922 Senator McKellar was re- 
elected Governor Peay was reelected in 1924 
and 1920. He died in office in 1927, and was suc- 
ceeded by Henry H Hot ton, who was regularly 
elected goveinoi, as the Demociatic candidate, in 
1928. The vote for Piesident in 1924 was. 
Davis, 158,537; Coolidge, 130,882; LaFollette, 
10,056. That of 1928 was Hoover, 195,338; 
Smith 157,343 

Legislation. In 1917 provision was made for 
a hiulget system and for a compiilsoiy system of 
paity pnmary elections A geneial prohibition 
law also was passed The Legislatuie of 1919 
abolished the death penalty foi muidcr in the 
fiist degree. Women weie yiermitted to vote in 
piesidential elections. A Stale police force was 
eieated, and a woi kmon’s-eompensation law was 
passed. The Legislature of 1923 passed a meas- 
iiio drafted by (Joveinor Peay for the consoli- 
dation of the admiiiisti alive departments under 
nine appointive heads. Jii 1925 a law was en- 
acted juohiliiting teachers in any schools sup- 
poited wholly 01 jiartly by public funds “to teach 
any theoiy vhich denies the story of the Divine 
creation as taught by the Bible and to teach in- 
stead that man has descended from lower forms 
of animals ” Under this statute was held at 
Dayton, in 1925, the widely noted trial of tlohn 
Thomas Scopes, a young teacher of biology in 
Dayton 

TENNESSEE, University of. A nonsec- 
tarian, coeducational institution at Knoxville, 
Tenn , founded in 1794. The colleges of medieiiie 
and dentibtry, and school of pharmacy are at 
Memphis, and a junior college at Martin. The 
student enrollment of the univcisity increased 
fiom approximately 1200 in 1916 to 4504 in the 
autumn of 1928, in addition to which there were 
1530 in the aiinimer sessions at Knoxville and 
Marlin. The faculty increased from about 200 
membeis to 308 and the library from 40,000 to 
96,173 volumes. In 1917 the State Legislature 
authorized a bond issue of $1,000,000 for new 
buildings and iniprovementa, and a tax levy of a 
half-mill foi the suppoit of the institution. The 
land grant amounted to $400,000 in 1928 and the 
income for 1927-28 to more than $2,240,000. 
Among the new buildings erected between 1914 
and 1928 weie an anatomy laboratory building at 
Memphis, a home economics laboratory, a prac- 
tice house for the department of home economies, 
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and two experiment stations, one an insectaiy 
and the other an addition to the dairy cottage of 
the Middle Tennessee Experiment Station. Har- 
couit A. Morgan, B.S.A., LL.D., succeeded Brown 
Ayres, Ph.D., LL.D., as president in 1919. 

TENNIS. Tennis vies with golf as the 
world^s most popular sport. Practically every 
country has its national tennis tournaments, sec- 
tional competitions, intercity matches and club, 
college, and school contests. The contests for the 
Davis Cup, emblematic of the woild champion- 
ship, which began in 1900, have undoubtedly been 
responsible in large measure for the rapid prog- 
ress tennis has made. Whereas, in the earlier 
years of the competition for the cup, only two or 
three nations participated, now a score or more 
have their teams entered. The list of winning 
countries also indicates the broadening trend of 
the game. The United States won the cup in 
1900, 1002, 1913, and the period 1920-20; Creat 
Britain triumphed in the period 1903-00 and m 
1912; Austialia scored in 1907 and 1908; Aus- 
tralasia was victo] in 1909, 1911, 1914, 1915, and 
France swept the courts m the three years, 
1927-29. 

Ben^ Lacoste, Henri Cochet, and Jean Borotra 
of Fiance and William T Tilden, II, of the 
United States are the world’s outstanding tennis 
playeis, as judged by their showings in Davis 
Cii]) and other iiiteriiatioiial touineys, as well as 
in national championsliip eompetitions. The 
most proinnicnt women playeis since the retire- 
ment of Mile. Suzanne Lenglen of France m 1927, 
to join the professional ranks, have been Miss 
Helen Wills of the United States, and Miss Kileen 
Beiinett of England The Wiglitnian Cup, emble- 
matic of the women’s world championship, was 
won by the English team headed by Miss Bennett 
in 1928. 

Til 1929 H. Cochet, the French player, won the 
Wimbledon championship, the outstanding men’s 
amateur event of the world. Miss Wills of Cali- 
fornia continued hei supremacy among the 
women, attained when Miss Lenglen letired, by 
triumphing both at W'linbledoii and in Amciica. 
Tilden gamed the United States honors fiom a 
biilhaiit field, and Karel Kozeluh, the Czecho- 
slovakian contestant, defeated Vincent Richards 
for the United States professional title, the third 
annual event of its kind. 

Com t tennis, squash, and racquets, all branches 
of tennis, have not the wide appeal of the last- 
named sport, their jiopularity being confined to 
the more exclusive clubs m the larger cities of 
the United States. Pierre Etchebaster of France 
won the woild court-tennis championship in 1928 
from George Covey of England. An American 
team defeated a British aggregation in an inter- 
national racquets match in New York City in 
1928, but two of the losing team, J. C. F. Simp- 
son and C. N. Bruce, latei captured the United 
States doubles title. See Olympic Games. 

TEBAUCHI, Mabshal. See Japan, His- 
tory. 

TERMAN, Lewis Madison (1877- ). 

An American psychologist born in Johnson 
County, Ind, and educated at Clark University. 
After teaching in the California State Normal 
School ill Los Angeles, he wont to Stanford Uni- 
versity and became professor of education there 
in 1910. During the World War, he was a mem- 
ber of a board of five psychologists appointed to 
revise the army mental-test methods for use in 
schools. He wrote The Teacher's Health (1913) ; 


The Hygiene of the School Child (1914); The 
Measurement of Intelligence (1916); The Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Stmon Intelligence 
Scale (1916); The Intelligence of School Chil- 
dren (1919); The German Croup Test (1920); 
Oenetto Studies of Q emus ,2, Yoh. (1926-26). He 
edited the Measurement and Adjustment Series. 

TERMIEE, PiERBE (1859- ). A French 

mineialogist and member of the Academy of 
Sciences. At various periods he served as pro- 
fessor in the School of Mines, as Inspector Gen- 
eral of Mines, and as director of the Geological 
Survey of France. He wiote La joie de con- 
maitre; suite de A la yloire de la terrCf souvenirs 
d'un g6ologue (1926), and numerous articles on 
geological subjects. 

TERRY, Dame Ellen Alicia (1848-1928. 
An English actress (see Vol. XXII). In 1916 
Miss Tei ry made her only ajipearance in the films, 
in a pictuic called Her Greatest Performance. 
Her last legular stage appearance was made in 
June, 1919, wlien she took the part of the nurse in 
Romeo and J uliet at the Jjyi ic Theatre in London, 
In 1922 the Uriiveisity of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
granted hei the lionoi ary degree of LL.D. and m 
1925 she received the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Biitish Empire Her 80th biithday was cele- 
brated in Fobiuaiy, 1928, and in the following 
July she died aftei a brief illness, at Small 
Hythe, near Tenterden, Kent, recognized every- 
where as one of tlie gieat women of the stage. 

TESCHEN, ZIPS, AND ORAVA QUES- 
TIONS. The disposition of these three dis- 
tricts, the fiist up to 1918 part of Austria and 
the second and third of Hungary, occasioned a 
seiious dispute between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Duchy of Teschen, embracing only 
an area of 2282 squaie kilometers (881 square 
miles), but possessing great mineral wealth of 
coking and gas coal, and situated on the more im- 
portant road and railway arteries of Central 
Europe, occupied a place of first rank. In 1910 
there were settled there 233,850 Poles, 115,604 
Czechs, and 76,916 Germans, It is important to 
note that the Polish settlements, largely in the 
raining areas, dated back only to the last half 
of the nineteenth century and wcic made up of 
immigrants from Western Galieia. Poles were 
in the majority in the centre and east; in the 
west, the Czechs were most niimeious, while the 
Germans were settled m the towns (Bielitz, 
Teschen, etc.), and formed the middle class. 
Ethnical considerations vveie theiefoie far from 
simple; the problem was further complicated by 
the economic impoitance of the dueliy. It forms 
part of the vast Silesian coaj field, nnd there were 
mined in 1913 7,694,865 tons of coal and 1,146,- 
680 tons of coke. 

Such was the basis of the protracted struggle 
for possession before the Peace Conference, and 
after. On the grounds of history and economic 
necessity (Karvin coal supported the great Czech 
iron and chemical industries at Witkowitz, Mora- 
vska, Ostrava, etc., while the Oderberg-Jablunka 
railway was vitally necessary for the maintenance 
of communications between Slovakia and the 
West), the Czechoslovaks could make out a con- 
vincing case. The Poles, on the other hand, 
supported their claims on ethnical grounds, al- 
though these were disputed, as the Polish popu- 
lation was relatively unstable. Other considera- 
tions had, however, entered into the controversy. 
On the collapse of Austria in October, 1918, two 
local Silesian organizations took possession of the 
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duchv and effected a common administration. 
On Nov. 6, 1918, control was divided between the 
two, the Czechs establishing themselves in the 
smaller western portion east of Freistadt, and 
the Poles in the remainder. In January, 1919, 
against Czechoslovak protests, Polish troops oc- 
cupied eastern Teschen. The Czechs, on their 
side, took Oderberg after a skirmish; an armis- 
tice on February 6 laid down a new line more 
favorable to Czechoslovakia this time. 

In view of all these complications and the in- 
ability of an Inter-Allied Commission, at work 
on the spot, to suggest a solution, the Peace Con- 
ference finally decided to permit the two govern* 
jnents to settle the question between tlieiiiselves. 
As they were unable to do this, the Supreme 
Council, on Sept. 27, 1919, ordered plebiscites in 
the whole ducliy as well as in Zips and Orava. 
By this time, the contested region was filled with 
soldiers, customs officials, and a general ill will. 
The tension increased, aided by hostile propa- 
ganda in both countries, with the result that 
rioting and strikes giew in frequency. Amid 
such a state of affairs the holding of the plebiscite 
was found impracticable and the Inter-Allied 
Commission so reported to the Supreme Council 
(July, 1920). An appeal to the contesting 
powers again revealed a deadlock. This time, in 
the interests of Eurojiean peace, the Supreme 
Council called upon the (^ouiicil of Ambassadors 
to effect a settlement (July 11, 1920). On July 
28, in accordance v ith the decision of the Supreme 
Council, the Council of Ambassadors announced 
its findings for Teschen, Zips, and Orava. The 
boundary as finally laid down gave Czechoslovakia 
the Oderberg- Jablunka line and all territory 
west of it, including the mines of Ostrau-Karvin 
and the city of Freistadt. The town of Teschen 
was to remain with Poland, which also acquired 
the German enclave of Bielitz in the midst of a 
rich agricultural region. The necessity for divid- 
ing a region that was economically and culturally 
a unit was unfortunate, but the nationalistic 
fevers awakened by the World War made any 
other solution imjiossible. The contest was fin- 
ally closed December, 1023, when, on the appeal 
of Poland, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice reviewed the pioceedings and pronounced 
in favor of the boundary line of July, 1920. 

Involved 111 the same controversy was the dis- 
position of the counties of Zips and Orava (for- 
merly of Hungary). Northwest Zips and north- 
east Orava were claimed by Poland on historical 
and ethnical grounds. In 1910, there were in 
Orava 2000 Magyars, ir)28 Germans, 59,090 Slo- 
vaks, and 10,120 “others” (the Magyar way of 
referring to Poles) ; in Zips there were 18,058 
Magyars, 38,432 Germans, 97,077 Slovaks, 12,327 
Ruthencs, and 5029 “others.” Both countries 
were ocujiied by Czechoslovakia in November, 

3 918, on the ground that the inhabitants of the 
highlands were not ethnically Polish; but the dif- 
ficulties attending the Teschen solution prevented 
a settlement there The decision of the Council 
of Ambassadors of July 28, 1920, gave Poland 
northeastern Orava, with the line of demarcation 
south of the main C/aipathian divide, and north- 
western Zips, with the line north of the divide. 
Economically, the partition seemed justified be- 
cause ot the close connection between the frontier 
villages and Galicia, hut on ethnical grounds, 
there appeared more reason for union with 
Cze chos lovakia. See Pola>d, under History. 

TEWFIK, tu'fik, Ahmed Pasha (1845- ). 

A Turkish statesman, born at Constantinople. 


He served in the army for many years, resigning 
in 1870 to enter the translation bureau of the 
Government. During the Russo-Turkish War, he 
acted as political agent for the army and later 
heeanie Turkish Minister at Athens. In 1884, he 
was Ambassador at Berlin, and was recalled in 
1895 to he Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was 
Grand Vizier in 1909, 1912, and 1918, and the 
government which he formed in 1918 excluded all 
the members of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. He resigned in March, 1919, but re- 
turned to power in October, 1920, remaining un- 
til November, 1922, when the Sultan, Mohammed 
VT, was deposed. He then fled to Egypt. 

TEXAS. The first State in size (205,896 
square miles) and the fifth in population; cap- 
ital, Ansi 111 . The population increased from 
3,89().542 in 1910 to 4,003,228 in 1920, or by 19 7 
per cent; estimated population, 1928, 5,487,000. 
The white population increase from 3,204,848 
(1910) to 3,918,105 (1920); Negro, from 600,- 
049 to 741,094; native white, from 2,904,864 to 
3,557,640 ; and foi eign-born white, from 239,984 
to 300,519. Urban popuJation mounted fiom 
938,104 to 1,512,089; niial from 2,958,438 to 3,- 
150,5.39. The growth of the principal cities was 
as follows San Antonio (qv.), 96,014 in 1910, 
101,379 111 1920, Dallas (qv.), 92,104 and 158,- 
976; Houston (qv), 78,800 and 138,270; Foit 
Worth (qv), 73,312 and 106,482; El Paso 30,- 
279 and 77,560; Galveston 36,981 and 44,255, 
and Beaumont 20,640 and 40,422. 

Agriculture. As 1'exas is the chief cotton- 
producting State, agricultural conditions ha^e 
been much affected by the ravages of the boll 
weevil, wliich made it's first appearance there 111 
the nineties. The insect continued to spread 
o\er the State, but. while the cotton yield was 
low in the years 1918-21, the piodiiction of the 
State has since more than doubled. This will be 
noted from a conipai isoii of tlie acreage and pro- 
duction for several years m 1913, 12,597,000 
acres and 3,945,000 bales; 1918, 11.233,000 and 
2,697,000; 1921, 10.745,000 and 2,198,000; 1922, 
12,125,000 and 3,290,000, 1926, 18,374,000 and 
5,631,000; 1928 (estimated), 17,766,000 and 5,- 
150,000. The miniber of faims increased 4.4 per 
cent or fiom 417,770 in 1910 to 436,033 in 1920, 
and rose farther to 465,046 in 1925. The acre- 
age of land in farms increased from 112,435,067 
in 1910 to 114,020,021 in 1920, but thereafter de- 
creased to 109,674,410 in 1925. The improved 
land in faims totaled 31,227,503 acres in 1920. 
The value of farm property doubled, rising from 
$2,218,645,164 in 1910 to $4,447,420,321 in 1920, 
but declined to $3,471,867,406 in 1925. The aver- 
age value per farm was $5311 in 1910, $10,200 in 
1920, and $7456 in 1925. In interpreting these 
values, the inflation of the curreucy incident to 
the War is to be taken into consideration. Of the 
total number of farms in 1925, 182,976 were oper- 
ated by owners; 1445, by managers; and 281,225, 
by tenants. The corresponding figures for 1910 
were 195,863; 2332; and 219,575. White farmers 
in 1920 numbered 357,249, and colored farmers, 
78,784 White farmers numbered 383,920 in 1925, 
and colored farmers, 81,726. Farms reported as 
under mortgage, 09,940 in 1920, numbered 62,106 
in 1925. The total number of cattle was 6,156,- 
715 in 1920; 5,845,918 in 1925; there were 
1,463,707 dairy cows in 1920; 731,491 in 1925. 
Sheep numbered 2,573,486 in 1920; 3,137,129 in 
1926; swine, 2,225,558 in 1920; 1,166,263 in 1926. 
The estimated production of the principal farm 
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roducts in 1028 was as follows: Corn, 00,162,000 
ushels; wheat, 22,176,000; oats, 35,751,000; 
barley, 3,276,000; potatoes, 2,691,000; sweet po- 
tatoes, 8,284,000; rice, 7,308,000; hay, 941,000 
tons; and peanuts, 78,000,000 j)ound8. Compara- 
tive figures for 1913 are corn, 163,200,000 bu- 
shels; wheat, 13,650,000; oats, 32,500,000; bar- 
ley, 168,000; potatoes, 2,340,000; rice, 9,696,000; 
and hay, 464,000 tons. 

Mining, Through the remarkable develop- 
ment of its oil fields, Texas has become in recent 
years one of the most important of the inineial- 
producing States in the value of its products. 
In 1926 it ranked fourth in value of minerals 
produced, and third in petroleum. Peti oleum 
production in the period starting with 1914, was 
ns follows* 20,068,184 barrels in 1914, valued at 
$14,942,848; 24.942,701 in 1915, $13,026,925; 27,- 
644,605 m 1916, $25,760,335; 32,413,287 in 1917, 
$42,891,555; 38,750,031 in 1918, $74,867,537; 96,- 

868.000 in 1920, $313,781,000; 106,166,000 in 
1921, $162,663,000. 166,916,000 in 1926, $308,- 
700.000, 217 , 589,000 ill 1927, $248,550,000; 257,- 

320.000 in 1928, $236,300,000. The gieat increase 
in ])ioduction in these years icsultcd from the 
development of impoitant new peti oleum fields. 
The inei eased value in the two years 1922-23, 
while due laigely to the increase in the output, 
relleeted also the decieased purchasing powci of 
money resulting from inllation, with consequent 
higher puces. The output of natuial gas is very 
valuable. In 1014 this amounteu to 13,433,639 M. 
cubic feet, valued at $2,469,770; 1916, 15,809,- 
579, $3,143,871; 1920, 37,063,000, $7,012,000; 
1921, 44,504,000, $8,893,000; 1926, 175,392,000, 
$28,165,000. Natural-gas gasoline aftei 1916 be- 
came an important ])iodnct. In that year, the 
output was 1,292,811 gallons; in 1918, it was 
7,326,122 gallons; 1920, 32,956,028; 1926, 243,- 
093,000; 1927, 320,723,000. In 1928 the total 
quantity of coal and lignite produced in Texas 
was 1,182,034 net tons, valued at $1,589,000 of 
which amount 117,849 tons, valued at $377,000, 
was bituminous coal and 1,064,185 tons, valued 
at $1,212,000, was lignite. Texas also jiioduces 
sulphur, cement, clay, mercury, as]»halt, gypsum, 
and other mineials. The total value of tlie min- 
eral production in 1027 was $374,503,420, com- 
pared with $420,586,730 in 1926; $351,211,629 
in 1925, $371,250,979 in 1920; $190,563,015 in 
1919; $110,306,367 in 1918; and $30,303,426 in 
1914. 

Manufactures. Texas has increased greatly 
in importance as an industrial State, especially 
in the period since 1914, in which ])etioleum re- 
fining has increased to an extraordinaiy extent. 
There were, in 1920, 30 cities having more than 

10.000 inhabitants. These formed 23 4 jier cent 
of the State’s population, and produced 40.8 ]>er 
cent of the value of the State’s inanufactiiied 
products. Theie were in Texas in 1909, 4588 
manufacturing estahlishmeiits; 5724 in 1919; 
3003 in 1925; and 4065 in 1927. Pei sons en- 
gaged in manufactories numbered 84,576, 130,- 
911, 106.772, and 116,763, lespectively ; and capi- 
tal invested amounted to $216,875,579 in 1909, 
and $585,776,451 in 1919. The value of products 
in 1909 amounted to $272,895,635; in 1919, to 
$999,995,796; in 1925, to $1,237,674,838; and in 
1927, to $1,206,679,962. The largo inciease in 
the value of products about 1919, was due chiefly 
to industrial conditions incident to the War, and 
cannot be used to measure the growth of manu- 
factures between the industrial census of 1914 


and that of 1919; but the increase in number of 
persons engaged in manufactories clearly indi- 
cated a decided giowth in the manufacturing 
activities of the State. The refining of petroleum 
is the first industry in point of value of product. 
As this industry did not develop to any extent till 
after 1914, the only available figures are those 
of 1919, in which year the pioduct amounted to 
$214,757,000 in value. Slaughtering and meat 
packing come second in importance, with a value 
of $42,530,000 in 1909; $125,364,000 in 1919; 
and $79,208,777 in 1925. The manufacture of 
cottonseed oil and cake is third, witT $29,916,000 
in 1909; $102,112,000 in 1910; and $63,308,000 
in 1927. Flour-mill and gristmill jiroducts, 
in fouith place, amounted to $32,485,000 in 
1909; $73,064,000 in 1919; and $54,528,293 in 
1925. 

Education. The chief educational problems 
of Texas come from its gieat expanse and widely 
scattered pojmlation. In the course of its moie 
recent sessions, the Txigislaturc has passed many 
laws, which resulted 111 impioved conditions. 
The Better Class Amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, jias'^ed ill 1918, removed all limit on 
the late of local tax which a district may vote 
for support of its schools. Numcious campaigns 
for education, cairiod on fiom time to time, 
aious(‘d the entire State to gi eater interest in all 
the schools, and paiticulaily in the ruial schools. 
The salaries of public-school teachers weie in- 
creased on an a\ejage of 51 jier cent in 10 yeais, 
and with this inciease came im])rovemeiit of the 
qualilictttioiis of teachcis. With hettei support, 
the schools inci eased the length of their terms. 
Many iiuprovcments wcie made in luial schools, 
ospccially in the diiection of consolidation and 
the transportation of pupils. Considerable ad- 
vance was made in vocational education under 
the Smilh-Jliighes Law, which gives Federal aid 
to States. A s>Ktem of free textbooks was in- 
ti oduced, aj)pro\od, and established; and a idan 
of classifying and affiliating elementary schools 
was initiated. A camjiaign was waged for the 
passage of a law providing for the establishment 
of a county unit system of managing schools. 
Schools for Negioes and Mexicans w'eie greatly 
iiiipio\ed. Itecognition for the woik of w’omen 
on equal tei ms with that of men jirogressed. The 
eniollmeiit in the public schools in 1909-10 was 
821,631 , in the eleinentaiy schools 111 1925-26, 
1,015,951 ; and in the high schools, 194,176. The 
expendituie for public day schools in 1925-26 
was; cm lent, $54,197,384; outlays, $10,930,035. 
The percentage of illiteracy in the State de- 
creased from 11.6 m 1910 to 9 6 in 1920: in the 
native white pojiulation, from 3,7 to 2 5; among 
the Negro, from 31.4 to 23 4. In the foreign- 
born white ])opulation it increased from 28 per 
cent to 33 3 

Finance. State exiieiiditures in the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Depaitmeiit of Comnieice, were, for maintenance 
and opeiation of governmental departments, $56,- 
648,830 (of which $22,465,370 was aid to local 
education ) ; for interest on debt, $202,425 ; for 
permanent improvements, $13,923,107; total, 
$70,774,302 (of which $19,704,148 was for Ingh- 
ways, $8,255,390 being for maintenance, and $I 1,- 
508,758 for construction). Revenues were $78,- 
087,485. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 33.6 per cent; depai tmental earnings and 
chaiges for officials’ services, 6.0 per cent; sales 
of liceiises and taxation of gasoline, 41.2 per cent. 
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Property valuation was $3,905,050,651; State 
taxation thereon, $26,163,839. Net funded State 
debt on Aug. 31, 1927, was $4,364,488. 

Political Events. Texas remained over- 
whelmingly Democratic until the upset due to the 
Smith candidacy for President in 1928. The Ku 
Klux Klan acquired great strength in 1922, and 
took an important part in deciding elections. In 
1914, James K. Ferguson was elected governor. 
He was reelected in 1916, and Senator Culberson 
was reelected. For President, Wilson received 
285,909 votes; Hughes, 09,949. In August, 
1917, impeachment charges were filed against 
Governor Ferguson for alleged misappropriation 
of public funds. The House voted for the im- 
peachment of the Governor on 21 different counts. 
The Senate, after trial, rernoverl the governor 
and disqualified him from holding any office in 
the State. He had offered his resignation a few 
hours before. Of the 10 charges sustained, nearly 
all related to the misuse of trust funds and pub- 
lic money The governor nevertheless, ran for 
the office again in 1918. He was defeated by the 
former Lieutenant Governor, W. P. Hobby, who 
had succeeded him. Morns Sheppard was re- 
elected to the United States Senate in 1918. Pat 
M. Neff was elected governor in 1920. For 
United States Senator in 1922, Earl B. Mayfield 
won a hotly contested primary with support from 
the Ku Klux Klan, and was elected. Governor 
Neff was reelected. In 1924 Davis, for President, 
received 484,605 votes, Coolidge, 130,023; l.ia 
Follette, 42,881. The Ferguson faction elected 
Myriain A Ferguson, the removed governor’s 
wife, as chief executive of Texas Dan Moody, 
backed by the anti-Fergiison faction, was elected 
governor in 1926 A resurvey to settle the dis- 
puted Oklahoma boundary was ordered in 1926 
by the United States Supreme Court. In the 
1928 presidential election. Hoover received 367,- 
036 votes; Smith, 341,032. Dan Moody was re- 
elected goveinor. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1919 sub- 
mitted to the people the question of holding a 
constitutional convention. It also submitted a 
constitutional amendment for woman suffrage. 
Both were defeated In 1921 the Legislature 
passed an amendment forbidding Japanese and 
Chinese to hold land in Texas except under cer- 
tain conditions; also one to make nioie effective 
provisions for conserving the State’s natural 
resources. It also proposed a constitutional 
amendment restricting the suffrage to native- 
born or naturalized citizens and authorized ab- 
sentee voting in primary elections. The commis- 
sion form of government was extended to towns 
with less than 5000 population, and a constitu- 
tional amendment was passi'd increasing the 
amount of the pensions paid to Confederate sol- 
diers and sailors and their widows. The Leg- 
islature of 1923 enacted a measure substituting 
electrocution for hanging. It rendered the pro- 
hibition law more stringent, and passed an en- 
abling act providing an increase in pensions for 
Confederate veterans. In 1925 a measure of 
relief from disabilities was passed for the lienefit 
of ex-Governor Ferguson, whose partisans had 
control. ITiis amnesty was repealed in 1927. A 
law limiting child labor was enacted in 1925. 
Constitutional amendments, submitted m 1927, 
provided increased taxing power to the Legisla- 
ture, eliminated fee remuneration for county 
officers, and revised State salaries. A law ena- 
bling the Democrats to exclude Negroes from their 
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primaries was recast in 1927, having been invali- 
dated in its earlier form by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

TEXAS, Uphvebsity of. A coeducational 
State institution, founded in 188^, and opened 
in 1883. The main university is at Austin, the 
medical branch at Galveston, and the college 
of mines and metallurgy at El Paso. The stu- 
dent enrollment inci eased from 2676 in 1914 to 
6209 in 1928. The faculty increased during this 
period from 191 to 432, and the library from 
1 10,000 to 407,.552 volumes. The productive 
funds of the University aggregated $21,060,521 
in 1928. The Genaro Garcia collection of ma- 
terials in the Latin-Ameriean field was secured 
in 1921 at a cost of $104,539. The department 
of journalism was opened in 1914; the depart- 
ment of libiary science in 1918; and the school 
of business administration, which in 1912-13 was 
organized as a department of the (kdlcge of Arts 
and Sciences, became a separate school in 1922- 
23. The College of Mines and Metalluigy was 
created m 1919, following the passage of an act 
by the State legislature constituting the State 
School of Mines and Metalluigy, a branch of 
the University of Texas. In 1925 a biology build- 
ing was dedicated, and a recitation and class- 
room building, in the following yeai President, 
Harry Yandell Benedict, Pli D , IJL D. 

TEXAS FEVEB. See Veterinary Medi- 
cine 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE. A 

State coeducational institutioii at Lubbock, Tex., 
opened in 1925. The student eniollment for the 
year 1927-28 was 1682; for the suinmei session 
of 1928, it was 985; and for the autumn term, 
1808, of whom 1095 were men, and 713 women 
The curriculum was organized into four separate 
schools; Liheial arts, with 1122 students, in the 
autumn of 1928; engineering, with 403, agricul- 
ture, with 124, and home economies, with 158. 
The faculty numbered 127 The appiopiiations 
foi the college since its founding, amounted to 
$3,400,000, of which $767,000 repieseiited the 
regular appropriations for the yeai ending Aug 
31, 1929. The library in 1928, contained 12,441 
volumc‘8. All engineering building was completed 
on the campus duiiiig the year, and a cliemistry 
building Has under eonstruetion. President. 
Paul VVhitfiehl Horn, M A., LL D 
TEXTILE MANUFACTUBING. The 
American textile industry in 1927, as in earlier 
census years, according to the United States 
Census, ranked second among the various manu- 
facturing industries of the country when con- 
sidered on the basis of the total value of the 
product. This value was represented by the vast 
amount of $8,950,437,000, which was the output 
of 26,843 establishments with the total number 
of wage earners averaging 1,694,416. In this 
total production textile fabrics and materials 
aggregated $4,933,282,000, articles from textile 
fabrics for personal wear $3,456,304,000 and 
other textile fabrics $560,888,000. In 1919, a 
year of abnormal activity, the value of the prod- 
uct attained $9,210,934,000, representing the out- 
put of 28,451 establishments with the number of 
wage earners averaging 1,610,003. The maxi- 
mum production, however, was attained in 1923, 
when as the accompanying table (Table I) indi- 
cates, 26,763 establishments with 1,715,293 wage 
earners reported an output valued at $9,462,282,- 
000. All of these years, however, represented a 
vast gain over 1914 when 23,350 establishments 
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TABLE 1— U. S. CENSUS STATISTICS OP THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
Notb. — T he value of the products for the grroup as a whole, and to some extent also for the subgroups 
and for several of the individual industries, involves duplication owing to the use of products of one branch as 
material for anuthei 

Year and industry 


Estab' 

lish- 

The group as a whole ments 

1914 23,350 

1919 28,451 

1921 25,955 

1923 2G,763 

1925 24,450 

1927 26,843 

Textile-mill products; 

1914 5,942 

1919 7,143 

1921 7,241 

1923 7,816 

1925 7,470 

1927 7,244 

Wearing apnarel made from 
pui chased fabrics 

1914 14,953 

1919 18,778 

1921 16,784 

1923 16,904 

1925 14,88 1 

1927 16,259 

Other articles, made from 
purchased textile fabrics 

1914 2,455 

1919 2,530 

1921 J,930 

1923 2,043 

1925 2,097 

1927 3,340 

Major industries, 1927 

Cotton goods 1 347 

Knit goods 1,869 

Silk manufactures 1,648 

Woolen goods 171 

Worsted goods 288 

Carpets and rugs, wool, 

other than rag 65 

Cordage and twine 11b 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles 743 

Clothing, men’s (not in- 
cluding custom-made) 3,562 
Shirts 907 

Clothing, women’s (not 

eluding custom made) 7,588 
Millinery ^ 1,148 

Bags, other than paper, 
not made in textile 
mills 181 


Wage 

earners 

Primary 


(average 

horse 

Wages 

number) 

power 

1,505,912 

2,717,078 

675,783 

1.610,003 

3,248,364 

1,481,143 

1,509,738 

1,715,293 

(“) 

1,472,352 

3,783,401 

1,743,798 

1,628,283 

1,694,416 

3,986.522 

1,654,815 

4.173,438 

1,759,958 

950,880 

2,522,862 

404,606 

1,052,327 

3,024,486 

910,048 

993,557 

(“) 

896,372 

1,164,038 

3,556,440 

1,122,752 

1,110,209 

3,748,885 

1,066,262 

1,119,733 

3,906,923 

1,099,735 

610,595 

1 17,911 

250,114 

507,700 

131,905 

526,955 

473,574 

(«) 

534,313 

499,413 

132,317 

508,139 

46(1,846 

119,744 

534,82 4 

51 1,151 

130,587 

590,141 

44,437 

76,305 

21,063 

49,976 

91,91.$ 

41,140 

42,()07 

(") 

41,667 

51,212 

94,644 

52.908 

51,228 

1 17,893 

5 $,729 

6 $,532 

136,828 

70,082 

467,596 

2,358,830 

380,910 

190,283 

177,216 

188,16 $ 

127,643 

221,249 

140,051 

61,790 

191,803 

72,156 

92 57 1 

364,422 

101,606 

32,820 

65 828 

42,041 

15,081 

7 4,924 

13,67 4 

73,851 

287,212 

91,697 

146,099 

34,351 

184,613 

57,216 

14,916 

42,998 

154,459 

30,287 

211,3.50 

33,311 

7,920 

46,788 

11,164 

15,754 

9,548 


In thousands of dollars 


Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 

Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 

2,013,738 

5,379,388 

3,801.090 

5,394,441 

5,349,925 

4,922,716 

3,444,810 

9,210,934 

6,95(i,4G6 

9,462,282 

9,126,155 

8,950,473 

1,431,072 

3,831,547 

3,155,375 

4,067,841 

.3,776,230 

4,027,757 

1.185,091 
3.258,527 
2,1 36,80*$ 
3,21 $.272 
3,234,035 
2,762,674 

1,935,344 
5,481,884 
3,896,448 
5,527,5 58 
5,342,617 
4,933,282 

750,249 
2,22.$, 357 
1,759,645 
2,314,286 
2,108.583 
2,170,607 

673,01 $ 
1,745,931 
1,424,284 
1,852,229 
1,741,618 
1,805,210 

1,297,273 

3,198,117 

2,710,657 

.3,443,940 

$,243,850 

3,456,304 

624,260 

1,452,216 

1,286,372 

1,591,711 

1,502,2.$1 

1,651,063 

155,634 

374,930 

240,003 

328,911 

374,272 

354,802 

212,193 

5. $0,9 03 
349,.3(i0 
490,785 
539,689 
560,888 

56,559 
155,973 
109,357 
161 844 
165 417 
206,086 

871,592 

421,099 

445,391 

172,700 

329,108 

1,567,401 
81(»,(»20 
750,1*34 
301 .$09 
516,1)70 

695 809 
;$92,.521 
.$9t.7 $3 
128,609 
187,2 (j2 

85,602 

50,105 

166,888 

89,172 

81,287 
3 $,0()7 

210,681 

406,047 

195, $66 

447,245 

129,744 

932,182 

241,050 

8 48,937 
111,906 

809,520 

103,490 

1,494,401 

209,495 

681,881 

IOo.OOj 

136,718 

162,950 

26,201 


• Not called for in schedule for 1921 

* The production of untiimmed hats for women IS covered, in part, by other industry classifications, namely, 
"Hats, fur-felt,” ‘‘Hats, wool felt,” and “Hats and caps, cloth” Custom nnllineiy shojjs are not included 


T\BLE IT— TEXTILES SUMMARY 

[Price of cotton and wool in cents per pound, silk and i.ivon in dollais per pound, print cloth in cunts per 

yard. All data are for the calendar yeai | 


Item 

1914 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Cotton spindle hours, millions 

Per cent of single shift capacity 

(“) 

(“) 

99,508 

94,600 

97 029 

104,4.50 

92.7 19 

(“) 

(“) 

98 9 

92 9 

9.5 4 

104 7 

95 5 

Cotton manufaotures 

Production, 1000 dollars 

701,301 

1,330,263 

2,010,141 

1,819,886 

(") 

1,659,519 

(“) 

Exports, 1000 dollars 

48,21 1 

1 1 5 539 

136,188 

146,167 

128,767 

133,186 

134,644 

Imuorts, 1000 dollars 

60,313 

75,430 

100,153 

79,271 

67.159 

66,198 

69,295 

Wool, 1000 pounds 

Produced 

290,192 

283,629 

268 196 

292,362 

311,576 

332,01 4 

351,013 

Tmiiorted 

Per cent activity of machinery: * 

256,501 

bJ 6,605 

388,345 

336,646 

299,451 

264,507 

240,360 

Woolen spindlra 

(“) 

72 

92 

8 1 

‘ 73 

78 

79 

Worsted spindles 

(“) 

82 

92 

66 

69 

07 

61 

Carpet looms 

(“) 

52 

82 

72 

64 

64 

65 

Wool manufactures 

Production, 1000 dollars 

464,250 

888,558 

1,312,719 

1,199,417 

('*) 

1,036,143 

(“) 

Exports, 1000 dollars 

12,480 

9,903 

8,733 

5 873 

4,979 

5,154 

6,519 

Imports, 1000 dollars 

44,101 

51,218 

69,118 

7.$.901 

70,667 

78,775 

78,391 

Raw silk, imports, 1000 pounds 

25,650 

45,355 

49,482 

(.3,764 

66,422 

74,005 

75,489 

Silk manufactures 

Production, 1000 dollars 

254,01 1 

583 419 

761 322 

808,979 

(«) 

750,124 

(”) 

Exports, 1000 dollars 

2,409 

9.672 

11.1.$6 

18,1 82 

17,788 

15,299 

18,647 

Imiiorts, 1000 dollars 

29,960 

48,276 

44.597 

36,719 

40.570 

42,234 

4l.2i8 

Rayon, 1000 pounds 

Yarns and sheets (excluding fabrics). 

production 

2,445 

15,000 

36,477 

51,902 

63 648 

7.5,555 

97,901 

Imports of rayon yarns 

2,527 

3,276 

3,029 

5,441 

9 ;$.5i 

15.045 

12,117 


0 Not available ^ Based on maximum, single-shift capacity. No compaiable figures available for 1914, 
" Imports for consumption. 
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with 1,505,012 wage earners had a production 
valued at $3,444,810,000. 

The year 1028 following the census year wit- 
nessed decreased activity in practically all 
branches of the textile industry, except silk man- 
ufacture and rayon production, as compared w^itli 
1027. In the cotton-spinning industry activity 
declined from 104.7 per cent of its single-shift 


activity after 1014, though not maintained in 
every industry, and this is indicated by Table III 
which shows the new textile mill construction 
from that time. It must be remembered that 
usually new mills constructed in the United 
States are large aifairs, as modern conditions of 
profitable operation call for large units with im- 
proved equipment. 


TABLE III—OOMPARISON OF NEW TEXTILE MILL CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES • 


(From Tertile World, New York) 



1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Cotton 

37 

23 

31 

40 

39 

74 

57 

46 

89 

74 

29 

52 

51 

24 

26 

27 

Wool 

12 

10 

9 

17 

15 

38 

34 

36 

30 

54 

24 

24 

23 

19 

21 

24 

Knitting 

78 

70 

52 

84 

67 

73 

94 

103 

59 

84 

120 

97 

113 

111 

110 

142 

Silk 

29 

19 

37 

38 

22 

26 

24 

31 

71 

61 

49 

86 

00 

25 

61 

54 

Ra} on 

8 

5 

8 

1 1 













Miscellaneous 

36 

46 

88 

49 

53 

21 

29 

26 

15 

16 

27 

38 

33 

40 

87 

30 

Total 

200 

173 

178 

239 

186 

232 

238 

242 

264 

289 

249 

297 

280 

219 

245 

277 


TABLE IV—COTTON CONSUMPTION OF LEADING COUNTRIES, YEARS ENDED JULY \il 

Source Bureau of tho Census 


Bales consumed (thousands) • Per cent of 

total 


Country 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1913 

1927 

Total 

21.963 

16,893 

19,990 

21 325 

19,982 

22,642 

23.949 

25,869 

100 0 

100 0 

United States 

5,483 

4,893 

5.910 

6.666 

5.681 

6.193 

6.4 56 

7,190 

25 0 

27 8 

United Kingdom 

4,644 

2,136 

2,900 

2.825 

2,842 

3,350 

3,121 

3.215 

21 1 

12 4 

European Continent 

7.514 

4,600 

5.016 

5,304 

5,551 

6,339 

6,910 

7,669 

34 2 

29 7 

India 

1.843 

1,925 

1,871 

1,761 

1,6 10 

1,825 

1,697 

2,040 

8 4 

7 9 

Japan 

1.435 

1,885 

2,176 

2,348 

2,037 

2,150 

2,795 

2,750 

6 5 

10 6 

Canada 

IHl 

155 

205 

203 

152 

190 

240 

254 

6 

1 0 

Other countries 

913 

1,300 

1,912 

2,228 

2,089 

2,295 

2,730 

2,751 

42 

10 6 

® Bales of 478 pounds hut, 
States 

except American, 

which are 

lunning 

bales 

Exclusive 

of linters 

for the 

United 


capacity in 1927 to 95 5 per cent in 1928. The 
aggregate number of actite spindle hours in 1928 
decrea8(‘d .5.4 per cent for the cotton -grow mg 
States and 22 3 per cent for New England 
While raw-wool production in the United States 
for 1928 exceeded that of 1927 by 5 7 per cent, 
the reported wool consumption of mills decreased 
2.5 per cent. Monthly deliveries of raw silk to 
the mills in 1928 averaged 47,584 bales, a gam of 
4 per cent over 1927. Rayon-yarn production 
amounted to 97,900,000 pounds, a gain of almost 
30 per cent over 1927. Pioduction of hosiery in 
mills decreased and the number of men’s and 
boys' gariiieiits nit also showed declines as com- 
pared with 1927. Comparative figures for a 
number of years will be found m Table II. 

The broad group of manufacturing enterprises 
classified as the textile industries in the United 
States as divided by the Census Bureau fall into 
three subgroups — industries making or aiding in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, those making 
wearing appaiel from purchased fabrics, and 
those making other commodities from purchased 
fabrics Industiies in the second and third sub- 
groups use as their principal materials the prod- 
ucts of the first subgioup Within a single in- 
dustry, however, there is sometimes considerable 
duplication in value of products owing to a simi- 
lar cause. Tlie principal divisions of the first 
subgroup ranked according to value of products in 
1927, are cotton manufactures, wool manufac- 
tures, knit goods, silk manufactures, and manu- 
ftictures of vegetable fibres, other than cotton 
Tile productron of rayon mills is classified by the 
Bureau of the Census under the chemical schedule 
but in the present work is discussed under 
Rayon. 

Jn all of these various groups there was great 


TABLE V-— UOTTON SPINDLES NUMBER IN 
PRTNCJPAL COUNTRIES® 


For yeaifl ended July 31, all figures in thousands. 
No ndju'»tnient of pre-war figures to postwar bound- 
BTies htts been made 


Country 

1900 

1914 

1926 

1927 

Total 

105,681 

146,397 

164,210 

164,956 

United Htates 

19,472 

32,107 

37,586 

36,696 

Per cent 

18 4 

21 9 

22 9 

22 2 

Canada 

550 

965 

1,319 

1,319 

Mexico 

(^) 

(»') 

830 

838 

United Kingdom 

45,500 

56,300 

57,280 

57,325 

Per cent 

4 i 0 

38 5 

34 9 

34 7 

Prance 

5,500 

7,410 

9,511 

9,567 

Geiraany 

8,000 

11,550 

10,480 

10,800 

Russia 

7,500 

9,160 

7,246 

6,945 

Italy 

1,940 

4,620 

4,833 

5,086 

Czoihoslovakia 

('•) 

(') 

3,568 

3,629 

Spain 

2,615 

2,210 

1,817 

1,873 

Belgium 

920 

1,530 

1,854 

1,936 

S^vltzellllnd 

1,550 

1,380 

1,529 

1,518 

Poland 

('*) 

(•*) 

1,375 

1,372 

Austria-Hungary 

3,300 

4,970 

1,032 • 

1,025 • 

Other Euroi>e 

1,095 

1,895 

3,502 

3.757 

India 

4,945 

6,500 

8,610 

8,714 

Japan 

1,274 

2,750 

5,573 

5,952 

Chin.') 

550 

1 000 

3,436 

3,668 

Biazil 

450 

1,250 

2,493 

2,593 

All other 

520 

800 

430 

443 


® Figures for 1900 and 3914 are for active spindles, 
for 1926 and 1927, for both active and idle. 

^Not ovailoble 

Included in Austria Hungary 

4 Included in Russia. 

* Austria only. 

Cotton Manufactures. Cotton goods, cotton 
small wares, and cotton lace goods form the 
piincipal branch of the American textile in- 
dustry. Of these three, the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods naturally is by far the moat inipoitant, 
as cotton small wares and lace goods form a com- 
paratively small portion of the total output. 
The cotton-goods manufacturing industry em- 
braces mills engaged in any of the preliminary 
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processes preparatory to spinning, in spinning, 
and in weaving piece goods over 12 inches m 
width. The finishing processes of bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing are carried on mainly in sepa- 
rate plants. Manufacturers of cotton knit goods 
are not considered a part of the cotton-goods 
industry, being classified in the “knit-goods** in- 


tire, 178,807,302 square yards, $43,555,624; 

towels, towelings, and wash cloths, 169,997,031 
square yards, $42,611,371; fabrics (other than 

shirtings) in chief value of cotton containing 
rayon, 163,824,938 square yards, $41,644,800; 

drills, 347,775,666 square yards, $40,668,249; 

shirtings, made entirely of cotton, 299,453,436 



Efitab- 

TABLE VI— THE COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY 
Prom Commerce Year Book, 1929 

Source' Bureau of the Census. 

Wage 

earners Primary 


Value added 

Year 

lish- 

ments 

(average 

number) 

horse 

power 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
pioducts 

by manu- 
facture 

1899 • 

973 

297,929 

789,858 

$ 85 126,310 

$ 17.3,4 41,390 

$ 332,806,156 

$159,364,766 

1909 • 

1,208 

371, 1H2 

1,286,105 

129,789,717 

364,013.504 

615,217,702 

251,204,198 

1914 

1,179 

379,366 

1,563,823 

146,129,628 

431,602.540 

1.277.785,597 

676,569,115 

244,960,575 

1919 

1,288 

430,966 

1,836,298 

355,474,917 

2,125,272,193 

847,486,596 

1921 

1,328 

412,058 

(") 

328.226,744 

707,442,097 

1,278,220,831 

570,778,734 

1923 

1,375 

471,503 

2,153,299 

396,602.614 

1.147.372,215 

1,901.125,703 

753,753,488 

1925 

1,366 

445,184 

2,236,363 

353,882,870 

1,077,152,614 

1,714,367,787 

637,215,173 

1927 

1,347 

467,596 

2,358,830 

380,009,54.) 

871,591,901 

1,567,400,612 

695,808,711 

Per cent change 
from 1925 

— 1 4 

-+-5 0 

+5.5 

+7 6 

— 19 1 

— 8 0 

+9.2 


“The fiffTirpR for yoara 189Q and 1909 are not Btnctlv comparable with those for 1914 and later years, for 
the reason that the^ manufactuie of cotton lace floods was included partly in the cotton goods and partly m the 
cotton small-wares orauch of the industry at censuses prior to 1914 
*’Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


dustry. The number of establishments, persons 
engaged, amount of wages, cost of material, value 
of the total product, and value added by manu- 
facture arc shown in Tabic VI. 

The 1347 establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of cotton goods in 1927, accord- 
ing to data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures taken in 1928, repoitcd pioducts 
valued at $1,567,400,61 2, a decrease of 8 6 per cent 
as compared with $1,714,367,787 repotted for 
1925, the pievioua census year, and a deciease of 
26.2 per cent as compared with $2,125,272,193 
for 1919, the maximum >ear. 

The production for 1927 was as follows* Woven 
goods, over 12 inches in width, 8,980,414,774 
square >ards, valued at $1,183,760,651; cotton 
yarns for sale, 664,334,562 pounds, $253,063,750; 
thread, 29,992,472 pounds, $46,409,250; cotton 
waste for sale, 484,416,320 pounds, $26,808,651; 
other products, $56,758,310. The leading items 
entering into the total for woven goods were the 
following* Sheetings, 1,857,476,174 square \arda, 
valued at $167,888,002, print cloth, 1,583,861,282 
square yards, $109,826,442; cord fabric for tires. 


square yards, $38,953,426; reps, poplins, and 
broadcloths, 204,724,540 square yards, $37,655,- 
931; ginghams, 290,018,626 square yards, $37,- 
128,856, fabties entiiely or in chief value of 
ra>on, 117,052,733 square yards, $36,300,172; 
lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, and similar muslins, 
272,453,611 square yaids, $32,100,888. 

The 1347 establibhinents in the cotton in- 
dustry reporting for 1027 were located in 30 
States, as follows 374 weie located in North 
Caiolina, 163 in Massachusetts, 164 in South 
Caiolina, 139 m Georgia, 107 in Pennsylvania, 
68 in Alabama, 60 in Kliode Island, 35 in Con- 
necticut, 35 in New York, 26 in Texas, 25 in 
New Jersey, 21 in Tennessee, 17 in Maine, 17 in 
New naiiipshiie, 14 in Mississippi, 11 in Illinois, 
11 in Virginia, 9 in Michigan, 8 in Maryland, 7 
in Ohio, 5 in Wisconsin, 4 in California, 4 in Ken- 
tucky, 4 in Vermont, 3 in Arkansas, 3 in Indiana, 
3 in I.K>uisiana, 2 in Missouri, 2 in Oklahoma, and 
I in Delawaie. 

It will be observed that the industry is con- 
fined ])nncipally to New England and the cotton- 
growing States lying along the Atlantic seaboard. 


TABLE VII— OEOGRAPIIIC DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Source Bureau of the Censub. 



Number of establishments 

Average number 
of w age eui ners 

Value of products (thousands of 

Section and State 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1923 

(thousands) 

1925 1927 

192,) 

dollai s) 
1925 

1927 

Cotton-growing States 

768 

809 

834 

239 

247 

281 

978 283 

929,107 

900,627 

New England States 

357 

332 

302 

196 

165 

156 

720,472 

607,925 

519,219 

All other States 

250 

225 

211 

37 

33 

31 

202,371 

177.336 

147,555 

Total 

1,375 

1,366 

1,347 

472 

445 

468 

1,901,126 

1,714,368 

1,567,401 

North Carolina 

351 

3G4 

374 

81 

84 

96 

326,572 

316,069 

310,299 

Masbachubctts 

191 

178 

16.3 

114 

96 

91 

41. 'i. 923 

345,864 

284,706 

South Carolina 

152 

3 62 

164 

62 

66 

75 

243 489 

2,30,665 

231,273 

Georgia 

129 

134 

139 

47 

49 

67 

201.860 

193,424 

180,509 

Rhode Island 

81 

75 

66 

34 

29 

26 

126,701 

107,708 

90,054 

Alabama 

61 

68 

68 

20 

22 

25 

8b 385 

85,983 

80,834 

Pennsylvania^ 

New Hampshire 

127 

116 

107 

13 

12 

12 

91 686 

79,116 

75,001 

17 

17 

17 

19 

15 

15 

66,156 

57.869 

57,722 

Connecticut 

48 

42 

35 

15 

12 

13 

61.067 

52,100 

49,178 

Maine 

16 

16 

17 

14 

12 

10 

46,702 

41,188 

34.414 


179,740,778 square yards, $06,974,970; napped Of the establishments reporting in 1927, 834 
fabrics, 400,097,211 square yards, $55,380,3.56; (619 per cent of the total) were located in the 

twills and sateens, 413,996.565 square yards, .$.50,- cotton-growing States, 302 (22.4 per cent) in 
336,045; denims, 2.54,117,955 square yards, $49,- New England, and 211 (15 7 per cent) in other 
791,845; plushes, velvets, and velveteens, 42,689,- States 

229 square yards, $45,710,213; ounce duck except In 1925 the industry was represented by 1,366 
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establiRhments, the decrease to I»347 being the 
net result of a loss of 121 establishments and a 
gain of 102. Of the 121 establishments lost, 66 
went out of business prior to 1927, 29 reported 
commodities other than cotton goods as their 
principal products in 1927 and were therefore 
transferied to the appropriate industries, and 26 
were idle throughout the year. Of the 102 es- 
tablishments gained, 6 had manufactured other 
classes of cornmodities as their principal prod- 
ucts in 1925 and 96 reported for the first time 
at the 1927 census 

Table VII shows a decreased number of mills 
in New Kiigland and ^‘All other States,” while 
the number in the South increased. 

Of a total production in the cotton-goods in- 
dustry valued at $1,567,401,612 in 1927, the out- 
put of Southern mills accounted for 57.5 per cent, 
the production of New England mills for 33 1 per 
cent, and that of mills in other States for 9 4 per 
cent. The 1925 output was divided as follows. 
54.2 per rent for the cotton-growing States, 35.5 
per cent for New England, and 10.3 per cent for 
all other States. 

In value of production, North Carolina super- 
seded Massachusetts in 1927 for the first time in 
the history of the industry, the share of the for- 
mer amounting to 19.8 pci cent and of the latter 
to 18.2 per cent In 1921 Massaehusetts manu- 
factured 24 6 per cent of the total output and 
North Carolina 14 9 per cent. Production in 
South Carolina, which in 1927 ranked third in 
importance in the cotton-goods industry, increased 


in value from 1.6 per cent of the total in 1921 to 
14.8 per cent in 1927, and the' output of Georgia 
mills rose from 8.2 per cent in 1921 to 11.5 per 
cent in 1927. 

Spindles. In 1927, the United States had ap- 
proximately 22.2 per cent of the world’s total of 
cotton spindles (see Table V on page 1552). 
The geogiaphical distiibution of the industry ac- 
cording to the number of spindles for the 10 
leading States is shown in Table VII. 

At the end of July, 1929 the total number of 
cotton spindles in the Southern States was 18,- 
847,636, as compared with 13,478,297 in 1014. 
Southern cotton mills, with still less than half the 
spindles in America, however, were consuming 
consideiably nioie than half the cotton manufac- 
tured m the country. 

The increased spindleage and greater efficiency 
of cotton mills in the United States enabled that 
country as legards the eonsiimi>tj{)n of cotton to 
maintum a higher level than 111 pre-war years, as 
com])ared with other nations where there was a 
great falling off in consumption, 111 the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe Notwith- 
standing strikes in the New England cotton nulls 
in 1922, the consumption of cotton increased over 
the previous year in the TTiiitcd States by 12 6 per 
cent and has continued since that time. In 1913 
the United Kingdom in its maiiiifaetiiies used 
moie than 4,600,000 bales and the Continent ap- 
pioxiraately 7,500,000 hales; in 1927 they took, 
respectively, 3,215,000 and 7,669,000 bales. Ja- 
pan has increased its jiiopoitioii of the world 


TABLE VIII— WOOTj-MANUFACTUUING INDUSTRIES 


Source Bureau of tUo Oensub 

In thousands of dullurb 



Estab- 

Wage 

earners 

Primary 


(7ost of 

Value of 

Value 
added by 

Industry and year 

lish- 

ments 

(average 

number) 

horse 
i»ow er 

Wages 

materiuls 

products 

manu- 

facture 

The group ab a whole 

1899 

1,414 

169,108 

270,561 

57,934 

181,159 

296,990 

1 15,831 

1909 

1,124 

202,029 

393,608 

87,903 

322,441 

507,167 

184,726 

1914 

979 

195,285 

435,474 

93,358 

298,063 

464,250 

166,186 

1919 

1,016 

196,404 

622,917 

198,580 

7 >9.19 \ 

1,234,657 

475,464 

1921 

961 

190,894 

(") 

209,573 

463,819 

888,558 

424,709 

1923 

1,004 

237,454 

615,601 

280,153 

748,556 

1,312,719 

564,163 

1925 

973 

200,110 

659,331 

243,043 

756,074 

1,199,417 

443.343 

1927 

891 

194.827 

647.854 

224.800 

615,784 

1,030,143 

420.360 

Woolen and worsted goods* 

1899 

1,221 

125,901 

234.660 

44,850 

148,087 

238,745 

90,657 

1909 

911 

16^,192 

348 28 i 

09,727 

273,439 

419,744 

140,305 

132,988 

1914 

799 

158,692 

375,673 

75,953 

216,497 

379,484 

19J9 

852 

106,787 

460,219 

168,109 

665 595 

1,065,43 4 

399.839 

1921 

814 

162,364 

(“) 

174,895 

400,040 

755,584 

355,538 

1023 

851 

194,552 

538,465 

222,985 

622 732 

1,062,558 

439,827 

1925 

832 

165,224 

570,295 

191,271 

620,402 

957,790 

337,388 

1927 

759 

154.361 

650.125 

173.822 

502.108 

817.978 

315,870 

Woolen goods alone; 

1923 

513 

72,408 

180,657 

87,314 

201.517 

364,288 

162,740 

1925 

603 

67,056 

193,080 

82,436 

219,618 

361,534 

141,906 

1927 

471 

61.790 

191,703 

72.156 

172,700 

301,309 

128,609 

Worsted goods alone: 

1923 

338 

122,144 

357,808 

135,671 

421,184 

098,271 

277,086 

1925 

329 

98,168 

377,215 

108,835 

400,784 

596.206 

195,483 

1927 

288 

92.571 

364,422 

101.666 

329,408 

516,670 

187.262 

Carpets and rugs , ^ 

1899 

133 

28.411 

26,271 

11,121 

27,229 

48,192 

20,964 

1909 

139 

33,307 

37,194 

15,636 

39,563 

71,188 

31,625 

1914 

97 

31,309 

42,794 

14,716 

42,280 

69,128 

26,848 

1919 

75 

22,933 

37,593 

24,216 

67,118 

123,254 

56,136 

1921 

72 

22,922 

(-) 

28,705 

50,118 

103,881 

53,762 

1923 

79 

35,217 

53,852 

48,528 

97,473 

199,481 

102,008 

1925 

69 

33,886 

6.3,008 

43.383 

104.196 

188,903 

84,707 

1927 

65 

32,829 

65,828 

42,041 

85.602 

106,888 

81,287 

Felt goods : 

1923 

53 

5,735 

20,522 

6,635 

23.895 

42,037 

18.142 

1925 

50 

6,146 

23,478 

6,404 

26,354 

43,776 

17,421 

1927 

50 

5,452 

23,479 

6,653 

23,289 

41,895 

18.606 

Wool-felt hats* 

1923 

21 

1,960 

2,762 

2,005 

4.457 

8,643 

4,186 

1925 

22 

1,854 

2,550 

1,986 

5,123 

8,949 

3,826 

1927 

17 

2,185 

2,422 

2,284 

4.786 

9,382 

4,597 


*Not called for in schedule for 1921. 

^ Not includm^r carpets and rusrs made of ragi. 
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total, whiloN India has remained practically sta- 
tionary. The actual and relative consumption of 
all kinds of cotton, in bales of 478 pounds net, by 
principal consuming countries of the world is 
shown in Table IV on page 1552. 

Looms. In 1927 the approximate number of 
power looms in the world was 3,183,000. Of 
these, 786,309 (24.7 per cent) wore in the United 
Kingdom; 760,132 (23.8 per cent) in the United 
States; 240,799 (7.6 per cent) in Japan (1924) , 
240,700 (7.6 per cent) in Oeimany; 182,500 
(5 7 per cent) 111 France; 154,202 (4 7 per cent) 
in India; and, 139,000 (4 4 per cent) in Italy 
The United States and the United Kingdom each 
had about an equal number, and each had moie 
than three times as many as the nearest com- 
petitor. Both together had aj)proxiniately half 
the power looms of the world, while the seven 
countries listed had about 80 per cent. 

Wool and Wool Manufacturing. In 1027, 
as 111 previous yeais, Australia led the world as a 
producer of wool with 924,‘1 10,553 pounds, or over 
26% per cent of the total, while Aigentina 
ranked second with 331,000,000 pounds, or about 
9 22 per cent; and the United States third with 
328,137,000 pounds, or 9 14 per cent of the world 
supply. After the production and iin]H)rtation of 
the wool comes the manufacture of the raw ma- 
terial — which includes scouring, caiding, spin- 
ning, and weaving — into various kinds of cloth, 
such as worsted goods, woolen goods, carjiets and 
rugs (other than rag), felt goods, and wool-felt 
hats. 

Wool manufacturing accoiding to the census of 
1927 ranked second in the value of its product of 
the file iniinaiy textile groups. Raw wool was 
piodiiced in all of the 48 States, but most of it 
came fiom the Middle Western and Far Western 
States, Texas with 32,725,000 pounds (35,591,- 
000 pounds 111 1928) leading, followed by Mon- 
tana with 24,166,000 pounds (26,ri2r),000 pounds 
in 1928), and Wyoming with 25,317,000 ])ouiids 
(20,488,000 pounds in 1928). Wool manufac- 
turing, on the other hand, centres m the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States In 1928 
there were in the United States 2,249,890 woolen 
and 2,544,193 worsted spindles, and 57,812 looms 
wider than 50 inches reed space, 14,800 less than 
50 inches, and 9803 carpet and rug looms. See 
Tables IX and X. 

The wool-manufactures gioup computes five 
industries, of which worsted goods, woolen goods, 

i TABL.E X— ACTIVI 


and carpets and rugs are the most important. 
Statistics of the Bureau of the Census show that 
the total value of wool manufactures produced in 
the United States during 1927 was $1,036,143,- 
000, a decrease of 14 per cent compared with 
1925, and of 21 per cent from 1923, the highest 
year in the history of the industry. Establish- 
ments engaged piimarily in manufacture of 
woolen and worsted goods reported products 
valued at $818,000,000 in 1927, a decrease of 15 
per cent compared with 1925. 


TABLE IX— WOOLEN AND WORSTED SPINNING! 
SPINDLES IN THE UNITED STATES 



W oolen 

Woisti 

-d 

Year 

Number 

Per cent 

Number Per cent 


repoiting 

idle 

reporting 

idle 

191 ;i 

900,000 

2.1 

1,592,000 

26 

1919 

2,J ’>3,000 

19 

2,290,000 

23 

1920 

2,250,000 

28 

2,331,000 

22 

1921 “ 

2,298,000 

59 

2,3.30,000 

43 

1922 “ 

2,288,000 

27 

2,436,000 

14 

192.1 « 

2,294,000 

15 

2,551,000 

10 

“ .lanuary 

only 





Woolen Goods and Worsted Goods. The 
establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of w^ofilen goods and worsted goods in 
1927 reported ]>roducts valued at $817,978,299, a 
deciease of 14 6 per cent as compared with $057,- 
790,338 iej)orted for 1925, the preceding census 
year The items making up the total foi 1927 
are as follows Woven goods, 550,267,799 square 
yards, valued at $571 327,437, yarns for sale, 
145.727,627 ]K)iinds, $183,429,969, miscellaneous 
products, valued at $63,220,893. Of the total for 
woven goods, 284,856,657 square yaids, valued at 
$257,217,778, weie produced in wmolen mills, and 
265,411,142 sqiiaio yards, valued at $314,109,059 
in wwsted mills. In addition, woolen goods and 
worsted goods are made to some extent hy estab- 
lishments engaged pnmaiily ni other lines of 
manufaetiire. I'he value of siieh products re- 
ported for 1925 w^as $9,595,481 The woolen- 
goods and worsted-goods industries embrace 
establishments engaged priniaiily 111 the manu- 
faetuie of woolen goods and of worsted goods, 
respectively. An establishment making both 
woolen goods and wmrsted goods is classified by 
the census as a whole, according to the value of 
its principal product. 

Establishments which were engaged primarily 
in the manufaetiire of woolen and worsted goods 
in 1927, were to be found 111 33 dilfcreiit States, 
but the bulk of the industry vas located in the 
noitheastern portion of the United Slates Of 

rY~(7p~ WOUL^MAcillNERY 


Source Buieau of tlic Census 

Note — T he percentage of hourly artivitv repieseuls the mtio of the hours actiialb run In machinery, tak- 
ing account of double-shift, part-time, and overtime operation, to the total numbei of hours which would 
be possible if all raachinerv operated at the maximum single-**hift capacity, the uorcentage of machinery ac- 
tive IS based on monthly leports, any machine active at any lime during the month being counted, and no ac- 
count being taken of vaiiations m the number of dais or hours worked I’hero are small variations from 
month to month in the completeness of the reports which may slightly affect the accuraci of the percentages. 
The following statistics are based on reports from 1134 mills in 11133, 1084 in 1924, 1098 in 1925, 1104 m 
1926, 1082 in 1927, and 1070 in 1928 

Per cent ot reporting machines active Hours w’orked, per cent of maximum single-shift 

capacity 



Spinning spindles 


Looms 


Spinning spindles 


Looms 

Carpet 






Carjiet 



Wide 

Narrow 


Woolen 

Worsted 

Wide 

Narrow 

and 

Woolen 

Woisted 

and 






rug 





rug 

Year 










1919 

84 

79 

71 

72 

57 




. 

. . 

1920 

67 

74 

64 

70 

67 






1921 

72 

84 

71 

71 

56 

72 

82 

70 

64 

52 

1922 

83 

78 

69 

72 

80 

86 

79 

68 

65 

77 

1923 

86 

88 

81 

H.J 

86 

92 

92 

83 

76 

82 

1924 

80 

69 

70 

77 

75 

85 

66 

69 

62 

66 

1925 

79 

69 

69 

72 

75 

84 

66 

69 

64 

72 

1926 

72 

70 

62 

67 

68 

73 

69 

63 

61 

64 

1927 

74 

68 

60 

67 

66 

78 

67 

62 

63 

64 

1928 

73 

61 

56 

63 

66 

79 

61 

61 

55 

65 
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769 establishments whose production figures in which are discussed in the article baton, but in 
the census, 174 were located in Massachusetts, the present connection some of the more signifi- 
146 in Pennsylvania, 95 in Rliode Island, 59 in cant features may be stated for comparison. In 
Maine, 40 in Connecticut, 39 in New Hampshire, 1914 yarns and sheets (excluding fabrics) pro- 
38 in New York, 24 in New Jersey, 18 in Wiscon- duced in the United States amounted to 2,445,000 
sin, 16 in Vermont, 12 in Ohio, 11 in Minnesota, pounds. In 1928 this production had increased 
9 in Tennessee, 8 in Michigan, 8 in West Virginia, to 97,901,000 pounds. In the previous year, 
7 in Oregon, 7 in Virginia, 6 in Indiana, 6 in 1927, the value of rayon products was estimated 
Kentucky, 6 in North Carolina, 5 in California, by the Census of Manufactures at $109,888,000, 
5 in Illinois, 4 in Georgia, 4 in Maryland, and the as compared witli $88,061,000 in 1925. Rayon 
remaining 12 in 9 other States. In 1926 the in- not only was used alone 111 the manufacture of 
dustry was represented by 832 establishments, fabiics, but with cotton and hooI both for fabrics 
the decrease to 759 in 1927 being the net result and various knit goods, such as hosiery, 
of losses and gains. Of the establishments lost, Miscellaneous Textiles. The United States 
some were idle throughout the yeai, some went is forced to depend on its imports for various 
out of business prior to 1927, some repoited com- vegetable fibres which it uses in manufactures, 
modities other than woolen goods and worsted The most important of these are jute, manila 
goods as their chief products and were therefore fibie, together with sisal and henequen. These 
transferred to the aj)i)iopriate industiies, and fibres figure in the manufacture of coidage and 
some reported products valued at less than $5,000 twine, as well as jute, bagging, linen, and pait- 
whieh are not tabulated at the biennial censuses, linen woven goods, and other piodiicts. The 
Silk-manufacturing Industry. The silk cordage and twine industry in 1927 had a product 
manufacturing industry of the United States not valued at $89,172,405 coming fiom 116 establish- 
only surpasses that of any other country of the nients with 15,084 wage carneis, who received 
world, but in the value of its production comes wages valued at $13,674,081. In 1914, 105 estab- 
immediately aftei cotton and wool as is indicated lishments gave employment to 10,769 wage 
in the accoinpanying table (Table I) at the begin- ear nets, who loceivod in wages $6,995,596 and 
niiig of this article The silk industry is dis- pioduced goods valued at $.59,761,486 1919 

cussed elsewhere at more length (See Silk), but was a record year in the industry uith an output 
a few significant facts may be given here 111 con- valued at $1.33,366,476, followed by 1923 with 
nection with the other textile inaimfactuies in $100,447,504 Binder twine is the most im- 
the present article. The United States does not portant individual item in this industry and m 
produce raw silk, hut receives its supply priiici- 1927 amounted to 169,800,000 pounds worth $19,- 
pally from Japan, the imports in 1028 being 500,000. Hope, eahlc, and cordage followed binder 
valued at $308,000 000, or an average import twine 111 the 01 dci guen 

value per pound of $4 87. The amount repre- Jute goods and linen griods showed a decline in 
sented in the 1928 imports was 75,500,000 pounds, 1927, as conipaied with 1925, tlie output of man- 
which made a new iccoid Raw silk is the lead- ufactiiics of jute amounting to $23,200,000 in 
ing import of the United States. The growth of 1927, while that of linen goods was valued at 
the industry has been most stiikiiig since 1914 $10,400,000. Burlaps rmpoitcd in 1928 increased 
when the production was valued at $254,011,000, to 620,000,000 pounds, as comiiaied with 569,700,- 
a figure that by 1927 had reached $750,124,000. 000 pounds dm mg 1927, and the importations of 
Paterson, N. J., the largest centre of the in- jute bags or sacks inci eased from 38,800,000 
dustry, in 1927 was responsible for a production pounds in 1927 to 42,200,000 pounds in 1928. 
valued at $106,000,000. Knit Goods. Under this head, as is apparent 

Bayon Industry. Few industries had devel- from the accompanying tables, there has been 
oped more rapidly and enjoyed a more spectacu- developed an important industry. The classifi- 
lar growth than that of rayon and particularly cation is used to include the outjiut of all cstab- 
in the United States. The development of tins lishments wliose principal pioducts aie made by 
industry has presented many features of interest machine knitting w^ithout regard to whether the 

TAB LE XI— KNIT-GOODS INDUSTR Y Tn THE UNITE D STATE S 
Source Bureau of the Census 


Branch and year 

Estab- 

lish- 

Wage 
earners 
( average 

Primary 

horse 

Wages 

Cost of 

V.alue of 

Value added 
by inanufac 

The industry as a whole * 

inents 

nunibei ) 

power 

m.ileritils 

produf ts 

turo 

1899 

1,006 

83,691 

.56,031 

$ 24,434,497 

$ 51,195,330 

$ 95.833,692 

$ 44,638,362 

1909 

1,374 

129,275 

101,319 

44,740,223 

110,241,05.3 

200,14.3,527 

89,902,474 

1914 

1,622 

150,, 520 

122,919 

59,758,151 

146,687,458 

258,912,903 

112,225,445 

1919 

2,050 

172,572 

149,438 

125,199,820 

427,095,570 

713,1.39.689 

286,044,119 

1921 

2,078 

161,880 

(“) 

1.12,190,349 

360,457,833 

63 1,073,895 

273,616,062 

3923 

2,323 

194,244 

18.3,675 

168,271,584 

484,020.075 

848,176,734 

364,156,659 

1925 

1,987 

186,668 

176,630 

168,682,840 

453,92.5,780 

609,960.213 

356,034,433 

1927 

1,869 

190,283 

177.216 

188.1GJ.458 

424.099.384 

81G.620.491 

392.521.110 

Hosiery 

1923 

721 

90,9.57 

67,567 

78,762,357 

222,410,791 

390,273,178 

167,682,387 

1925 

683 

103,930 

67,917 

93,382,979 

228,141,806 

421,180,221 

193,038,415 

1927 

672 

112.842 

76.431 

114.677.845 

229.939.536 

450.913.137 

226.973.601 

Knit underwear* 

1923 

326 

48,552 

73,525 

39,931,008 

106,760,056 

182,355,328 

75,595,272 

1925 

298 

48, .128 

70.755 

40,144,599 

110,773,496 

188,570,118 

77,706,622 

1927 

285 

46,227 

67,455 

39.182.748 

90.727.744 

173.423.491 

82.695.717 

Knitted outerwear: 

1923 

1,128 

41,50.1 

28,708 

40.824,274 

110,188.282 

208,757,722 

98,569,440 

1925 

874 

27,986 

23.586 

27.738,485 

77,547,876 

143.502,293 

05,954.417 

1927 

775 

24,662 

21,068 

26,199,962 

64,122,921 

125,940,929 

61,818,008 

1923 

148 

7,232 

1.3,815 

8,753,350 

44 660,946 

66,790,506 

22,129,660 

1925 

132 

6,424 

14,342 

7.416,777 

37.462,602 

56,707,581 

19,244,979 

1927 

137 

6,552 

11,662 

8,102,903 

89,309,158 

60,342,937 

21,083.784 


• Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
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TABLE XII— U. S. CENSUS STATISTICS OF TEXTILE WEARING APPAREL AND HAT INDUSTRIES • 

ThouBands of dollars 


Waice 

Industry and year Estab- earners Primary 

Wearing apparel made from purchased lish- (average horse Wages 

textile fabrics, total: ments number) power 


Paid for Cost of Value of 
contract matetials products 
work 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 
ture 


1914 

14,953 

610,595 

1923 

16,904 

499,413 

1925 

14,883 

466,846 

1927 

16.259 

511.151 

Clothing, men’s, not elsewhere speci- 
fied ® 

1914 

4,830 

173,747 

1923 

4,607 

194,820 

1925 

3,491 

141,511 

1927 

3,562 

146,099 

men s ® 

Work clothing (except shirts), men’s ® 

1925 

509 

32,821 

1927 

556 

40.612 

Clothing, men’s — buttonholes 

1914 

139 

072 

1923 

37 

334 

1925 

80 

327 

1927 

40 

412 

Shirts . 

1914 

792 

51,972 

1923 

934 

61,672 

1925 

840 

49,864 

1927 

907 

57.216 

Collars, men’s* 

1914 

35 

10,100 

1923 

37 

10,449 

1925 

2H 

7 187 

3927 

24 

3.270 

Furnishing goods, men’s • 

1914 

551 

22,459 

1923 

454 

18,958 

1925 

419 

21,094 

1927 

534 

25,183 

Suspenders, garters, elastic w oven goods 
made from purchased webbing f 

3 923 

100 

3 458 

1925 

93 

3,835 

1927 

91 

4,061 

Gloves and mittens, made of doth and 
of cloth and leather combined ^ 

1925 

139 

9.061 

1927 

131 

10,296 

Men’s hats and caps, doth 

1914 

580 

7.322 

1923 

651 

7,31.3 

1925 

579 

t>.5.52 

1927 

568 

6,300 

CJlothing, women’s ^ 

1914 

6,564 

168,907 

3 923 

7,046 

133,195 

1925 

6,127 

126, 166 

3 927 

7,588 

151,459 

Corsets and allied garments 

1914 

167 

20,496 

1923 

216 

16,104 

3925 

185 

14,52.5 

1927 

222 

13.778 

Handkerchiefs * 

1927 

115 

6,659 

Millinery . i 

1927 

1,148 

33,311 

Trimmings (not made in textile mills)* 

1927 

77 i 

9,495 

Men's si raw hats ^ * 

1927 

48 

3,263 

Men’s fur felt hats * 

3014 

224 

21,318 

3 925 

146 

15,156 

1927 

146 

15,927 

Men’s wool-folt hats * 

3914 

30 

1 249 

3 925 

22 

1,854 

1927 

17 

2, 185 


117,911 

250,114 

(») 

673,013 

1,297,273 

624,260 

132,317 

568,139 

(") 

1,852 229 

3,443,940 

1,591,711 

119,744 

534,824 

(«’) 

1,741,618 

3,243,850 

1,502,231 

130,587 

590,141 


1,805,240 

3,456,304 

1,651,063 

35,252 

86,828 

37,755 

230,032 

458,211 

228,179 

52,642 

235,487 

110,403 

584,804 

1,178,715 

593,91 1 

3.3,207 

179,045 

93,648 

471,601 

946,274 

474,773 

34. J51 

184,613 

94,388 

447,245 

932,182 

484,937 

11,. 542 

24,803 

1,242 

85,969 

140,964 

54,994 

11,218 

29,946 

1,430 

85,134 

147,289 

62,155 

* 205 

326 

1 

90 

638 

548 

105 

409 

19 

103 

804 

701 

87 

347 

3 

71 

658 

587 

132 

429 

(*’) 

08 

918 

820 

17,1 17 

19,170 

5,974 

50,665 

95,815 

45,160 

14,050 

37,943 

17 364 

139,354 

241,331 

101,977 

33,884 

35,674 

3 6,019 

129,754 

225,963 

96,209 

3^4,916 

42,998 

(") 

129,744 

241,650 

111,906 

3,3.59 

4,494 

1,045 

6,566 

18,531 

11,965 

5,050 

7,960 

1,467 

18,370 

42,666 

24,297 

4. 197 

5,503 

606 

11,792 

27,588 

15,795 

.3,131 

2,967 


5,867 

13,264 

7,398 

5,840 

8,416 

1,135 

31,593 

52,453 

20,860 

5,470 

14,810 

3,821 

67,2 J7 

102,952 

45.715 

4,977 

17,438 

4,176 

69,861 

120,868 

61,006 

7,190 

22,070 

('’) 

82,839 

145,474 

62,635 

809 

2,892 

703 

13,9.34 

24,297 

10,363 

876 

3.072 

627 

16 500 

27,504 

11,004 

983 

3,529 

(^) 

16,260 

26,985 

10,726 

4,102 

5,709 

(^) 

17,977 

29,532 

11,554 

4,112 

6,670 

(*’) 

17,392 

30,202 

12,810 

1,313 

4,508 

109 

9,268 

18,593 

9,326 

1,782 

9,594 

926 

22,2 50 

42,811 

20,561 

1,876 

9,243 

847 

22,699 

4.1,823 

21,124 

1,999 

9,126 

('’) 

20,702 

41,214 

20,512 

27,874 

92,574 

15,844 

252,345 

473,888 

221,543 

27,704 

176 446 

14 3,7J9 

809 501 

1,406,684 

597,123 

24,316 

175,045 

128,524 

724,299 

1,293,705 

569,406 

30,287 

211,350 

147,902 

809,520 

1,494,401 

684,881 

6.962 

7,977 

184 

19,587 

40,551 

20 964 

5 901 

1 3,258 

132 

38,416 

78,048 

39,632 

H 39 t 

12 394 

83 

37.808 

77,115 

39,307 

7,819 

12,402 

(*) 

35.394 

77,218 

41,824 

2,665 

5,261 


18,205 

31,588' 

13,383 

7,920 

46.788 

(^) 

103,490 

209,495 

106,005 

3,864 

11,989 


33,350 

64,423 

31,073 

1,554 

4 232 

(") 

11,783 

21,718 

9,935 

‘20,774 

12,071 

20 

1 6 947 

.37,350 

20,403 

17,9 18 

20,466 

(^) 

40 124 

80,060 

39,942 

20,526 

22,887 

(*’) 

51,105 

99,300 

48,195 

.3 091 

600 

(^) 

978 

1,944 

969 

2 550 

1,986 

(M 

S,123 

8,949 

3,826 

2 122 

2 284 

(^) 

4,785 

9,382 

4,597 


•Each industry is classified according to its products or principal \ulue *» availablo 
« Not including custom made clothing Figures for 1925 nod 1927 exclude woik clothing, men’s 
<* Included in “Clothing, men’s, not elsewhere specified” )>ii(ii to 192 > 

•Not elsewhere classified “Gloves and mittens, cloth,” included with men’s furnishing goods for 1C14 
f Because of a change in classification, no comparable figures can be given for 1914 Figures exclude elas- 
tic singical goods 

r Not including gloves made in textile mills This item was under men’s furnishings in 1914. 

* Not elsewhere classified Custom -tailoring shops aie not included, no matter how large 

* “Handkerchiefs” and “Trimmings” were first treated as sepaiate mdiistnes at the c'ensus for 3 927 For 
prior censuses data for “Handkerchiefs” were included in part in “Furnishing goods men’s” and m part in 

‘Millinery and lace goods,” and data for “TnminnigB” wore included in “Millinery and lace goods” 

J Because of changes in classification whereby women’s and childion’s straw hats weio transferred to this 
industry and lace goods excluded, no comparable figures can be given for jirevious years The produc'tion of 
untrimmed hots is covered, in part, by other industry classifications, namely, “Hats, fur-felt,” “Hats, wool-felt ” 
and ' Huts and caps, cloth ” ’ 

^ ^ Because of a change in classification, excluding w'omen’s and children’s hats, no comparable figures can be 
given for previous years. * Not included m total at top of table. 
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yarns used are cotton^ wool, silk, rayon, or other 
material. Beginning with the census of manu- 
factures for 1923, the industry has been divided 
into four branches, namely, hosiery, underwear, 
outerwear, and knit cloth. Each establishment 
the output of which figures in the statistics as a 
whole was assigned to one branch or another, ac- 
cording to the character of its products. Some 
overlapping occurs among these br,anches, and 
most of the establishments manufacture some 
minor products not normally belonging to the 
industry. 

In 1927 the total value of production in the 
knit-goods industry as a whole amounted to 
$H 10,020,494, an increase of about 1 per cent 
compared with 1925 and slightly more than three 
times the value of the 1914 output, but a decline 
of 4 per cent from the high recoid of the industry 
attained in 1923. Hosiery is the only branch of 
the knit-goods industry in which the value of the 
output in 1927 exceeded that of 1023. Produc- 
tion in the hosiery branch was valued at $456,- 
913,137 in 1927, an increase of 8 5 per cent over 
1925 and of 17 per cent over 1923. The output 
of the knit-underwear industry in 1927 was 9 
per cent less than in 1025 and 5 per cent below 
1923. In the outerwear branch, 1927 piodiictioii 
fell 12 per cent below that of 1925 and almost 
40 per cent below 1923. The value of the output 
in the knit-cloth branch in 1027 increased 6 per 
cent over 1925, but declined 10 per cent compared 
with 1923 

Wearing Apparel. In 1927, according to the 
census of maiiuiactuiers, the United iStates had 
10,259 establishments employing 511,151 wage 
earners engaged in the pioduction of all classes 
of textile wearing apparel (other than knit goods, 
fur-felt hats, wool-felt hats, straw hats, and fur 
goods), compared with 14,883 establishments and 
466,840 wage earners in 1925. These establish- 
ments reported a jiroduction valued at $3,456,- 
304,000 in 1927, an ineroase of 6 5 per rent The 
cost of the materials used in manufacture de- 
clined fiom 54 per cent of the total value of the 
finished output in 1025 to 52 per cent in 1927. 
There is some duplication in this total value due 
to contiact work on material furnished by other 
establishments. The most important branch of 
the textile wcaring-appaiel industry, from the 
standpoint of value of production is “women’s 
clothing” * which in 1927 reported an output 
valued at $1,494,401,000, an increase of 15 per 
cent ov’^er 1925. The womeii’s-clothing industry 
is concentrated to a large extent in 8 cities — ^New 
York, Chicago, riiiladclphia, (Cleveland, Boston, 
St Louis, Ijos Angeles, and Baltimore, which to- 
gether produced 91 per cent of the total pro- 
duction under this head. See Table XII on 
page 1557 

Clothing Industry. The manufacturers of 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except work 
clothing), the second largest biaiich of the wear- 
ing ai)parel industry, leported a production 
valued at $932,182,000 in 1927, a deciease of 1.5 
per rent fiom 1925. This industry is concen- 
trated to a large extent in 10 cities — New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Rochester, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Boston, Cleveland, St Louis, and Milwau- 
kee. These cities for 1927 reported 83 per cent 
of the total value of products for the industry. 

In both the men’s and women’s clothing 
branches, there is a considerable amount of con- 
tract work. In 1927 establishments in the 
women’s clothing industry paid $147,902,000 for 
contract work, while establishments producing 
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men’s, youths’, and boys’ clothing paid $04,388,- 

000 . 

According to the census, the value of produc- 
tion in 1927 showed increases over 1925 in other 
wearing apparel industries as follows: Men’s 
furnishing goods; fur-felt hats; shirts; men’s 
work clothing, except shirts; wool-felt hats; 
gloves and mittens made of cloth and of cloth 
and leather combined ; and corsets and allied gar- 
ments. The output of the men’s straw hat and 
the millinery industries for 1927 apparently 
showed a decrease in the value of output. The 
production of the men’s collar industry decreased 
52 per cent from 1925 and the output of cloth 
hats and caps, and of suspenders, garters, and 
elastic wov^en goods also declined slightly. 

There are available data on wearing apparel 
(not knit) for 1928 in the form of the monthly 
statistics of garments cut. Reports of 730 iden- 
tical establishments iiianufaeturing men’s and 
boys’ garments to the Census Bureau indicated 
that the total number of suits cut 111 1928, 22,- 
564,000, dcci cased 7.1 per cent from 24,241,000 in 
1927, vvdiile the number of ovei coats cut, 5,147,- 
000 in 1928, declined 7 7 per cent from 5,579,000 
in 1927. The number of sepaiate trousers cut by 
these establishments totaled 21,800,000, 11.7 pei 
cent less than in 1 927. 

The Census Bureau also reported that 264 es- 
tablishments ill 1927 produced 72 5 })er cent of 
the total output of the men’s-woik-clothing in- 
dustry. In 1928 those establishments reported 
the following garments cut* Men’s and boys* 
overalls, 48,100,000; children’s play suits, ovei- 
alls ,etc , 3,500,000, work pants and bieeclies, 13,- 
800,000; coats and all other garments, 1,680,000. 

See Cotton; Rayon; 8it-k; and Wool. 

THARAHl), ta'ro', Jean (1877- ) and 

J^:r6me (1874- ). Fiench brothers who 

wrote novels in collalioration (see Vol. XXTI). 
They v\ore awarded tlie Ciand Brix de Litteia- 
tuic of the Flench Academy 111 1919. Their later 
woiKs include La ric ct la moit de Dcroulede 
(1914) ; UOmhre dr la Croix (1917) , I^ahat ; ou 
Lcs hruies Ma) ornincs (1918) , In Roj/aume de 
THeti (1920), Maiiakrdi (1920) Quand Jsrad 
est roi, a history of Hungary from 1807 (1921 ) ; 
La Randotmre dr Ramhn Diouf ( 1922) ; I/An pro- 
chain d Jerusalem (1924); Rrndrz-vous espag- 
nols (1925) ; Vn dranir de Vautomne^ sketches, 
Notre chrr Peguy (1920) ; and Mrft anni'CB chrz 
Barres (1928). Many of these hooks wcie trans- 
lated into English. Consult he roman nouveau, 
by Jules Beitaut (1920) and Le vtctorieux XX* 
Sidclx, by Bicrre Moreau (1925). 

THEATRE, American and Engijsii. The 
World War seived neither to unsettle nor greatly 
to affect the Amciicari theatre during the early 
months of its progress in 1914; but it served 
rather to feed the theatre emotionally and to de- 
mand nothing of it in rctuiii. America, having 
settled upon a determined noutiality, openly en- 
dorsed by all business that might be affected by 
any different policy, was outwardly taking the 
War in its stride. The business of the theatre 
throughout the country proceeded with its ac- 
customed casualness. 

The times were, however, ripe for change. For 
too many years, with an amiability characteris- 
tic of a satisfied people, American playgoers had 
accepted what had been provided for them in the 
way of theatre entertainment without protest. 
The murmurings of a revolt against an accepted 
routine, however, were already beginning to be 
heard. There was a definite hunger for novelty; 
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also a recurring questioning as to why the Con- 
tinental theatre should have been permitted so 
completely to take the leadership of the theatre 
in the matter of successful and interesting experi- 
ment. 

A fluttering straw in the wind, giving indica- 
tions that changes were imminent, was the early 
production of a melodrama, On Trial. This 
piece, wiitten by Elmer Reizenstoin (now Rice), 
violated most of the rules of dramaturgy that 
had been handed down vaiioualy from the days 
of Aristotle. Its author, enooiiiaged by Arthur 
Hopkins, the producer, had dared adopt what 
was becoming familiarly known in the manufac- 
ture of the motion picture (then, as now, ad- 
mitted struggling through the days of its infancy 
as an art), as the “flash-” or “cut-back” feature. 
By its use, a dramatic story could literally be 
told backward. 

Thus, in On Trial, sl man who liad confessed 
the Clime of murder was heiiig forced thiough a 
perfunctory examination, which should give the 
{State the propei legal excuse for hanging him. 
As the first witness calk'd by the defense took 
the stand and began her testimony, the scene 
was “blacked out” and the testimony enacted 
For each change of witnesses, a leturn to the 
courtroom was made, and the trial lesumed. 
When the end of the play was 1 cached, the moti- 
vating cause of the murder, occuiring ycais be- 
fore, had been revealed, suflicieiit justification 
for the crime to satisfy the jury had been ad- 
duced, and the expected happy ending made ]> 08 - 
sible As the production of On Trial was finan- 
cially a complete success, a convincing aigument 
against a slavish adhcience to any particular 
form of drama had been given jirodncors, and a 
certain fieedoni of nu)\ ement, at least, liad been 
established in the theatie 

This same season, too, a definite steji forward 
was taken in the matter of ehtabliBliing a new 
standard of beauty in stage settings. This, too, 
was directly tiaceahle to the woild conflict, be- 
ing the creation of Joseph ITiban, a War refugee, 
who had been the scenic design ci for the Beig 
Theatre in Vienna Landing 111 America, Urban 
liad become, after some stiuggle, the aitistie 
director of the Boston Opcia Ilouse, and made 
tentative advances in the direction of Now York. 
He was one of a school that plead for imagiiia- 
tinii and simplicity, as opposed to an attempted 
lealisin in scenic design. He was a modem who 
stopjiod this side of imprebsionism, yet advanced 
far enough to bring a fieshened beauty to a 
fading tj'pe of stage picture 

(Jeoige C. Tylei, as executive head of Liebler 
& Oo., a play-producing firm that had known 
gieat prosfieiity hut had fallen upon trying 
days, had this season lisked practically all his 
firm’s diminishing capital on a single production 
This was Edward Sheldon's The Garden of Para- 
dise, bused on tha Hans Christian Andersen fairy 
stoiy, The Little Mermaid. Urban was engaged 
to do the setting, and, this being his introduc- 
tion to theatrical New York, he gai e his best ef- 
foits to it. The result was beautifully cfTective, 
hut the play failed and eairied l-.iebler & Co. to 
the huiikniptey court in its tiain. Floreiiz Zieg- 
feld, having achieved a mounting reputation at 
the time for the attractiveness of his annual 
Follies exhibits, bought the settings Urban had 
made for The Garden of Paradise. He used some 
of them to decorate a roof tlieatre in which he 111 - 
trodueed the Midnight Frolic. Others were put 
into Oie current Follies. More important, Mr. 


Ziegfeld signed a term contract with Mr. Urban, 
which gave this artist not only a New York foot- 
ing, hut a prestige upon which he has builded 
steadily ever since. The Urban influence, ante- 
dating that of Leon Bakst and the Diaghliev 
ballet, has played a definite and signifleant part 
in redecorating the stages of the American thea- 
tre. 

Other War influences followed more rapidlyj as 
the conflict continued. Grranville Barker and 
Lillah McCarthy, leaders of a divisional part 
of the London theatre, brought tlicir company 
to New York in late January, 1915, and began 
with productions of Shaw’s Androelrs and the 
Lion and The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
by Aiiatole France, a season which included also 
Mr. Barker’s excessively modern revival of A 
Midsummer NighPs Dream (with golden fairies), 
and a revival of Shaw’s The DorloFs Dilem- 
ma Emanuel Roieher arrived from Berlin and, 
despite a lessening interest in neutrality, man- 
aged several icvivals, notably one of Hauptman’s 
The Weavers, that were measurably inspirational. 

A vear latei, the importation of the Diaghliev 
Ballet Rnsse, with its impressive corps and its 
excessively hnlliaiit color schemes, cieated by 
Leon Bakst, introduced another startling note 
in the native thcntie Sir Beerbohm Tree also 
was forced into a foreign tour that year, present- 
ing a notable revival of Henry VIll, and doing 
several festival performances of Shakespeai ean 
excerpts 

Meantime, the New York theatre continued a 
generally dull routine. It was in 1916, however, 
that an' oigani/.ation known as the Washington 
Squaie Pld,\crs was bom. Amateur in makeup, 
this oiganization established a vogue foi oiiginal 
piodnctions of one-net plav's in an obscurely 
placed theatre known as the Bandbox The gioup 
later moved into the centie of theatrical activity, 
hut failed when Amoriea entered the War and 
took most of its young men. 

Three jears later, on the occasion of this hand’s 
reorganization, the beginnings of the present 
Theatie Guild weie established. By 1929 the 
Theatre Guild had leceived the suppoit of 30,000 
suhhCi ibei s and tenanted its ow'n theatre, built 
at a cost of $750,000, by popular subscription. 
It also liolds teiniiorary lenses on seveial other 
theaties, to which a coiitiniiiiig Guild success is 
transferied when the home theatre is needed for 
other productions, 

A growing ay»prehensioii concerning the Euro- 
pean conflict, the developing camps of neutrals 
and allies, served to div^eit attention from the 
theatie in 1915-16. Little that was worthy was 
written or piodneed. The' older stars fell back 
on revivals, the veteran William Gillette enieig- 
ing from an inactive past to bring hack f^her- 
lork Holmes and Seci'ct Seivice, E. H. Sothern 
going hack as far as his father’s Lord Dundreary. 
James K Hackett and Viola Allen levived Mac- 
beth, and both the Fiskes and Sir Beerbohm Tree 
did The Merry IFt'i'C9 of Windsor. The date Tom 
Wise was the Falstaff of the Fiske revival, and 
Henrietta Crosmaii the Mistress Fold 

The next two seasons in the theatre were lioetic 
with the excitements of War. Soldier shows, 
beneflts, war dramas dominated and colored the 
scene. Still, so far removed was America from 
direct contact with the scene of aidioii that some- 
thing of the normal routine of the theatre was 
maintained. It was the season of 1916-17 that 
welcomed avidly such obvious pieces of the thea- 
tre as Turn to the Right and The Thirteenth 
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Chair, This, too, was the season that brought 
Lionel Barrymore back to the stage in associa- 
tion with his brother John. With Constance 
Collier, the Barrymores pioduced Du Maurier’s 
Peter Ihbetson with consideiable success. 

Sarah Bernhardt, forced again to replenish the 
funds with which she had hoped to end her days 
in comparative peace and ])lenty, came to America 
for a short toui with a senes of one-act plays, 
including La Mort de CUopdtre^ L^IIolocauete, 
Du TMdtre du Champ lyUoimvur, and llerube. 
Sir Beerbohm Tree extended his stay thiough a 
revival of tJie Thackeiay adaptation. Colonel 
Newcome. 

A troupe of Spanish dancers, having stiricni 
Havana, came to New York in a hastily organized 
revue, The Land of Joy, and tlius contact was 
preserved with Ameiica’s inactive, as well as 
active, allies. Red Cioss benefits were logically 
a distinguishing foatuie of the time. Oiganiz- 
ing an all-star company to piesent tlie Hartley 
Manners war drama, Out Tlu'tc, 111 which l^au- 
lette Taylor had played successfully, George C. 
Tjder took the aggregation as far we^t as Chi- 
cago and added appioxiinately $750,000 to the 
war chest of this national charity. 

America’s comparatively shoit participation in 
the War had developed an inteiest in war plays, 
but had given playwrights but little time to 
foster it. The close of the conflict found the 
stage cluttered with diarnas of military conflict 
and influence of various kinds, and a diminisliing 
interest in war plays on the part of the celebrant 
public. A natuial reaction towaid the cheeiful 
and imaginative diaina favored the success of 
a piece called Light inn\ which the late Frank 
Bacon played foi the succeeding five years; a 
production of Barrie’s Dear Brutus, with William 
Gillette the star of the cast; a W^inthiop Ames 
production of MaetcTlinck’s The Betrothal, and 
an elaborate staging of The Bcdcmption, with 
John Baiiymoie as its star 

A year later, the actor s, leflecting the temper of 
the times, had started a small war of their own. 
This was the actois’ strike of 1019-20 which, 
conducted by the Actors’ Equity Association, con- 
tinued for a penod of five weeks and was finally 
settled by arbitration By the terms of settle- 
ment, the* actors gained salary adjustments gi ant- 
ing them pay for rehen 1 sals after a ceitain 
penod, pay for extra peiformances during the 
luii of the play, full pay for such periods as 
Holy Week and the week before Christinas if 
they weie asked to play, and other niinoi conces- 
sions The manageis also were given certain con- 
tract guarantees by Equity and the result of the 
strike was sjioken of as a peace without victory. 
The actois, however, did most of the smiling 

Significant diamas pioduced after the ending 
of the actors’ strike included the Artliur Hop- 
kins production of Rem Beiielli’s The Jest, with 
John Bairymore establishing more firmly his 
ranking position as the outstanding male star of 
the American stage; the importation of John 
Drinkwatcr’s Abraham Lincoln, Ethel Barry- 
moie’s success with Zoe Akin’s Declass^, the pro- 
duction of Eugene O’Neill’s first full-length play, 
Beyond the Horizon, and the most successful of 
the post-war plays, James Forbes’ The Famous 
Mrs, Fair. 

The trend and content of one theatre season 
differ but little from those of another. The ap- 
proach toward, and the letrcat from, the bold- 
nesses of the Restoration drama, for example, 
were subject to the influences of many theatre 


seasons. Similarly, there was a certain defiance 
of spirit, a certain demand for freedom of expres- 
sion, in the drama born of post-war influences, 
which was eventually to be felt in the tJieatre; 
but, thiough the yeais from 1920-21, to those 
of 1923-24, its development was by suggestion 
rather than statement. It was in 1920-21 that 
Eugene O’NeiH’s Emperor Jones called renewed 
attention to his inteiest in new dramatic forms, 
but a year later, he swung back to Anna Christie, 
which, aside fiom a ceitain frankness of theme, 
ran true to the traditional mclodiamatic struc- 
ture. Arthur Hopkins vcntuied to test the pro- 
gressive temper of the times by doing a somewhat 
fantastically abstiact juoductioii of Macbeth, 
with a setting by Robert Edmond Jones, and with 
Lionel Barrymore in the leading role. It proved 
a quick, and, in seveial respects, a healthj^ fail- 
uie. 1’hc same season, David Belasco, in the 
cause of the older theatie, tossed a foitune away 
with a handsomely staged but artistically frail 
production of Sacha Guitry’s Debureau, 

Theie was piogiess noted in Owen Davis’s The 
Detour, much the best study of chai actor the 
maatei of melodiama had wiitten; in Gilbert 
Emeiy’s seal clung study of mislending character 
values in a post-war piece called The Hero; in 
Aithur Richman’s study of the domestic middle- 
class fatniggle 111 New Jeisey called Ambush, and 
in O’Neill’s fuithei ventuie into fantasy that 
should sting and satmze with The Hairy Ape. 

A year later, the Theatie Guild had advanced 
to such a position of financial stability that it 
felt safe in producing Georg Kaisei’s From Moim 
to Midnight, thus strengthening the faith of its 
following ill certain asserted vntiies of the Con- 
tinental theatie and encoiii aging the inoie pro- 
giessivi? of its (the Guild’s) w’ould-lie imitators 
Mr. Davis followed The Detour, a popular failure, 
with Icebound, a model ately jiojnilar success 
which won him a Rulit/er Pri/e; and Mon is Gest, 
aided by the suppoit and symjiathy of art’s gen- 
eious pation, Otto Kahn, imported the famed 
Moscow Art Theatre from Russia. 

Belief in a possible renaissance of the native 
theatie was considerably stimulated by these 
ev’eiits. The new theatre, its adherents insisted, 
should be a theatre that should be emancipated 
in matteis of tiaditional romance and sentiment, 
and rcvitali/od by scenic settings that should 
stiive to excite the imagination in jdace of ineiely 
satisfying the eye or aiousing primitive admiia- 
tion foi realistic rejiroduction. The ])eifected 
ensemble woik of the Russians became the text 
of many ciitical seimons. 

Meantime, tho old theatre w^as represented by 
the hugely popular success of John (Jolton and 
Clenience Randolph’s Bain, in which Jeanne 
Eagels played foi four successive years, John 
Bairymoie's successful debut as Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, and John Galswoithy’s sanely balanced 
argument 111 a racial drama called Loyalties, 

Mr. Gest continued his ministrations to the 
artistic soul of the drama in America by impoit- 
ing, again with Mi. Kahn’s aid, the Max Rein- 
haidt pioduction of The Miracle, which tians- 
foinied the one-time New Theatie (renamed the 
Centurj ) into the cathedral-like home of a dra- 
matic sensation at a cost of $400,000, a sum, 
incidentally, later recoveied when The Miracle 
was given certain festival revivals in other Amer- 
ican cities. 

The advancing newcomers were represented in 
the theatre the same season by the arrival of 
Maxwell Anderson with White Desert, a rather 
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distinguished failure, and George Kelly with The 
Show-off, a rousing popular comedy success. A 
number of drama critics, in fact, insisted The 
Show-off should have been given the Pulitzer 
award in place of Hell-hent-fcr-JIcaven, Hatcher 
Hughes’ drama of religious bigotiy in the South, 
which was that year the main committee’s selec- 
tion. 

The most definite success "won by the emanci- 
pators of the drama fiom the traditional conven- 
tions came in the season of 1024-2.’), when the 
Laurence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson What 
Price Oloryf blasted the old-time war play of 
romantic heioics out of the theatie and estab- 
lished a new record in the free emplo^Muent of 
soldiers’ oaths spoken in mixed company. The 
strike for freedom was fnithor stimulated by 
the success of Sidney Howard’s They Kacw What 
They Wanted, which was given the Pnlit/er awaid 
and which also carried the cause of an embar- 
rassing but ti ue speech a little farther. The 
failure of Charles Hillinghnin to convince the 
play-going public that it should be interested in 
the ])ei foi niances of MhiiImi Miller as Bairie’s 
deathless Pelcr Pan, was another stiaw fiuttor- 
ing in the winds of the time, and the interest 
in a highly model nistie and slightly fantastic 
diama, Processional, written by .lolin How^ard 
Lawson, and produced by the Theatie (Unld, w^as 
another. Peter died peacefully (the memory of 
Maude Adams still li\ed), and Pt ocessxonal lin- 
geied inteiestingly, though not for long 

The Stallings-Anderson success with What 
Price (iloryf inspired the same two to write, and 
^Ir. Hopkins to piodnee, two other dramas of 
histone backgiound — one, First Flight, lelating 
an experience of the younger Andicw Jackson, 
and the othei, The Huccanecr, which followed 
bold Capt. Hairy !Moigan through an adveiitiiie 
liaxing to do wiHi the sacking of Panama City. 
Unfortunately foi the successhil continuance of 
the collaboration, neither of these plays proved 
a success. 

Mr. O’Neill continued his experiments and his 
development as a stiongly individualized drama- 
tist by adding The Fountain and The (treat (lod 
Brown to his out])ut; Geoige Kelly tollowed The 
Show-off with a seiions diaina about an unlovely 
woman called Craig's Wife (the Pulit/er win- 
ner) ; Horace Uveright adventured with a mod- 
ern-dress production of Hamlet, in wdiich Basil 
Sidney played the pi nice; and Kva Le Gallienne, 
realizing an ambition to do things indeiicndently 
in the theatie, established the beginnings of what 
has since become the Cnic Kejiertoiy Theatre 
with revivals of Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman 
and The Master Builder. 

By the season of 1920-27, the demand for a 
revolution of sorts m theatie entertainment had 
changed to considerable extent the geneial char- 
acter of the plays pioduccd, and had emboldened 
authors to speak their minds and their sex themes 
plainly; but there was also a leaven of common 
sense and common taste that held the theatre 
pietty close to its older levels. Two of the 
outstanding successes of this year weie the Philip 
Dunning-Gcorge Abbott night-club melodrama, 
Broadway, and Maurine VSatkin’s satire of Chi- 
cago criminal courts called (''hieago Dreiser’s 
The Amenean Tragedy, dramatized by Philip 
Kearney; Maxwell Anderson’s Satuidaifs Chil- 
dren, Robert Emmet Sherwood’s humanized his- 
torical satire. The Hoad to Home, also were 
beloved of the people. Miss Le Gallienne found 
a success in Sierra’s The Ciadle Song just in 


time to save her Civic Repertory Theatre, and 
Walter Hampden produced an Arthur Goodrich- 
Rose Palmer version of Browning’s The Ring 
and the Book, under the title of Caponssachi, 
with gieat satisfaction to both himself and hia 
following. 

At the same time, the police of New York City 
saw fit to raid a Bourget-Hornblow version of 
The Capfivc, together with two other olfending 
dramas; and an oil millionaire named Davis not 
only paid for many hundreds of jierfo nuances of 
a play called The Ladder, but gave his show 
free to the public the greater pait of the time. 
It w'as not a bad play, but the houses continued 
emjity. 

Nor did the season following bring further 
satisfaction to the defenders of the progressive 
order. Only the production of O’NciH’s Strange 
Interlude \iolated the older routine of the thea- 
tre. This jday, revnlutioiiaiy in thought and 
form, jnovccl amazingly successful Mr Gest, 
still active in the cause of the Continental pro- 
giessives, brought Max Reinhardt back with a 
majority of that famous dircctoi’s German ac- 
tors, and again at the Centniv staged the German 
version of Shakespeare's Midsummer NighPa 
Dream, Hanlon's Tod, and J edermann, following 
later with intimate chaiacter studies in which 
Alexander Moissi was featured. 

The Theatre Guild also w^on success with an 
all-Negro diama, a diamntization by Du Bose 
Ileywaid and Mrs. Ileyvard of the former’s 
novel, Poigif, but the moie jiopular successes of 
the yeai included those of Burlesque, a back-stage 
inelodiama of tlie cheapei theaties i'oquette, a 
touching domestic liagedy of the South; The 
Trial of Mary Dugan, the courtroom adventures 
of a Follies girl, tollowing the violent death of 
her painmoui, made novel by the treatment of 
its couitiooin setting, and various musical com- 
edies oxtiavageritly staged by Florenz Ziegfeld, 
including Show Boat, Rosalie, and The Three 
Musketeers. 

The fact that the now theatre, with all its 
boasted freedom, now ofl'eied quite as little 
satisfying faie as it had offered before, turned 
the attention of those who had reduced the pro- 
duction of pla^s to a puiely commercial basis 
toward the onrushing ‘‘talkie.” The phonograph 
had been successfully synchronized with the ani- 
mated seieeri diama and the novelty was proving 
a highly profitable combination. The last months 
of 1928 level berated with predictions that the 
legitimate theatre was doomed, that a new type 
of enteitainnient was in process of creation, and 
that the spoken drama was gradually to be elimi- 
nated. 

Those who held to the conviction that so long 
as the huiiian uige was for human contact the 
legitimate diama would endure answered the 
“talkie” visionaries with a spirit that lacked 
notluiig ill earnestness hut a little something 
in confidence. So many amazing things had 
happened in a startled world that prophets were 
content to remain unhoiioied even in their owni 
countries. 

So far as the English theatre is concerned, 
the War naturally settled with depiessiiig sud- 
denness upon all the serious activities in 1914, 
calling a halt to such pioinisiiig movements as 
that of the lojiertory theatre and to the project 
of a national theatre as a Shakespeare memo- 
rial in London. 

“Exceptions to this rule of doldrums.” as has 
been pointed out in an earlier edition of this 
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Supplement, *'were the rebirth, after discourag- 
ing struggle, of the Stratford-on-Avon Players, 
under the sponsorship of Archibald Flower and 
other Stratford citizens, and the guidance of 
W. Bridges-Adams, the president, and scarcely 
appreciated efforts of the Everyman Theatre in 
Hampstead, and of the Old Vic south of the 
Thames in London; and the continuation of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, sole survivor of 
the promising provinicial movement that included 
Manchester, Liveri)ool, and Olasgow before the 
War. For the most pait, however, the chief con- 
cern of these theatres was the revival of classic 
plays. 

“Among British playwrights, likewise, the ten- 
year period was discouragingly fruitless Ber- 
nard Shaw alone preserved the reputation of the 
group, for, without counting short sketches, he 
added to his canon such major works as Ueart- 
hreak HousCt pungent and bitter commentary 
on the futility of the War; Back to Methuselah, 
mastodonic summary of human civilization in 
five pa^jts; and Saint Joan, iipest fiower of his 
incisive intellect and imagination. John Gals- 
worthy comes second, with The Skin Game 
and Loyalties as his most notable conti ibutions 
to the depiction of contemporary human psy- 
chology on the stage. Of the elder figuies, Bar- 
rie wrought with his old skill in The Legend of 
Leonora and Dear Brutus and less successfully 
in Mary Rose, while Pineio's The Enchanted 
Cottage is almost the sole faint lemindei of the 
position he held through the decades that bounded 
the turn of the century. No playwright of the 
first order emerged fiom among the younger gen- 
eration unless it be Clemenco Dane, whose A Bill 
of Divorcement was not matched by her later 
Will Shakespeare On the Irish side, Txiiiiiox 
Robinson alone fulfilled the promise of his early 
days when the Abbey Theatre, with Synge as 
its most priceless treasure, was holding out hope 
of a renaissance of English diama Robinson’s 
output was meagre, but The Lost Leader and 
The White-Headed Boy indicated that more 
would still be heard from him.” 

The season of 1923-24, however, developed 
something of a rebirth of interest in the better 
drama. It was, for one thing, a gieat year 
for the veteran stimulator, Geoige Bernard Shaw. 
His Saint Joan had a long and most piosperous 
run, and even the unwieldly Back to Methuselah 
was not only successfully given at the Court 
Theatre, but two seetions of this five-part play 
were later revived. Two theati es had Shaw 
repertory seasons, and those stage societies fre- 
quently organized to ciicumvent the British cen- 
sor of plays, as well as to experiment and en- 
courage the newer diama, weie notably active. 

Popular approval was given E Temple Thurs- 
ton’s Judas Iscariot, two Frederick Lonsdale 
dramas, The Fake and Spring Cleaning, Noel 
Coward’s unpleasant but exciting Vortex, and 
John Galsworthy’s Old English There were the 
usual unsuccessful attempts to create an interest 
in American comedies, Owen Davis’s The Nervous 
Wreck, George Kelly’s The Show-off, and W. A. 
McGuire’s Six-Cylinder Love suffeiing compara- 
tively quick failuies. 

“It must be said that a large portion of the 
hundreds of new plays brought out seemed hardlv 
worth the pains and money lavished upon them,” 
wrote Louis Henry Jacobson of the season follow- 
ing; “and also that some of them went far past 
the limit of what the gentle Shaw has cooingly 
called unpleasant.” The dearth of worth-while 


drama by English writers gave impetus to the 
success of several American experiments. These 
included two of Lulu Vollmer’s character studies 
of the South, Sun-up and The Shame Woman, 
the former achieving an extended run; the Frank 
Bacon-Winchell Smith Lightnin*, the Colton- 
Randolph Ram, and O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, Of 
native productions, Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the 
Pay cock came in for greatest praise. Lonsdale’s 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney was popular, also 
Ashley Duke's Man With a Load of Mischief, and 
Michael Arlen’s Green Hat. American musical 
comedies also had a new popularity with the 
importation of Rose-Mane and No, No Nanette, 
and the Chariot revues were a topical rage. 

There has been, dining these later years, a 
maiked increase in both the activities of the 
Little Theati es and the interest in community 
drama in Britain, thanks to the encouragement 
of the British Diama League. On two occa- 
sions, the British Little Theati es have sent con- 
testants to the American Little Theati e Tourna- 
ment and 111 each instance carried away piizes. 

Galsworthy’s success with Escape and Clem- 
ence Dane’s Granite weie pioperly appieciated; 
Berlclcy Square, extiacted fioiii the Hcniy James 
stoiy by James Baldeiston and J. C Sqiiiie, and 
Maigaret Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph were 
populai The Ameiican invasion continued uith 
Craven’s The First Year, Avciy Tlopwood’s The 
Gold Diggers and The Best People, and the Glea- 
son-Taber Is Zat Sof, Lady Be Good, with the 
Astaires, Sunny, and a colored troupe singing 
Blaclxbwds and featuring the late Floieiice Mills, 
amused London playgoers biicfly and irritated 
English Clitics gencially. 

The diama of sex themes has played a part 
in recent London seasons as it has 111 those of 
New Yoik Plays have been classified as shock- 
ing by reviewers and pationi/ed as exciting by 
a new bleed of sensatioii-seekeis. These have 
included Hop wood’s adaptation, The Garden of 
Eden, Miles Malleson’s The Fanatics, Simon Gan- 
tillon’s Maya, Edouaid Bourdet’s La Prisonnibre, 
and Edgar Middleton’s PotxphaFs Wife. Sidney 
Howard’s The Silver Cord, and the Jewish The 
Dyhhuk were accepted as impressive diama in 
London and there was a levived interest in the 
plays of Stiindberg Broadway has been a re- 
cent American success, and the Dreiser-Kearney 
An American Tragedy was briefly noticed. Later 
comedies have included Lonsdale’s The High 
Road, Ainold Bennett’s Mr. Prohack, and the 
Allen Harpei-F. R. Pryor Marigold. 

Important Productions on the American Stage, 
1914-28 * 

Season of 1914-16 On Trial, by Elmer L Reizen- 
Rtein (now Rice), produced at the Candler Theatre (now 
the Sam H Harris), New Yoik, Aug 19, 1914, by 
Arthur Hopkins and Cohan and Harris, The Phantom 
Rival, by Franz Molnar, produced at the Belasco Thea- 
tre, New York, Oct 6, 1914, by David Belabco, with 
Leo Ditnchstein, Pygmalion, by George Bernard Shaw, 
produced at the Liberty Theatre, New York, Oct 12, 

1914, by Licbler and Company, with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, The Show Shop, by James Forbes, produced 
at the Hudson Theatre, New York, Dec 31, 1914, by 
Selwyn and Gonmany, with Douglas Fairbanks and 
George Sidney, Children of Earth, by Alice Brown, 
produced at the Booth Theatre, New York, Jan 12, 

1915, by Wmthrop Ames, with Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon: Marie-Odile, by Edward Knoblauch 
(now Knoblock), produced at the Belasco Theatre, New 
York, Jan 26, 3 915, by David Belasco, with Frances 
Starr; Androrles and the Lion, by George Bernard 
Shaw, produced at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, Jan. 
27, 1915, by Granville Barker, with O. P. Heggie — 

1 The pln\8 from 1914—24 are summarized from Our 
American Thealre, by Oliver M Sayler, with the per- 
mission of the x^uhlisher, Brentano. 
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preceded by The Man Who Mamed a Dumb Wife, by 
Anatole France, with scenery by Robert Edmond Jones , 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, by William Shakespeare, 
produced at Walluck’s Theatre, New York, Feb. 16, 
1915, by Granville Barker; Interior, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Licensed, by Basil Lawrence (Lawrence 
Langner), Eugenically Speaking, by Edward Goodman, 
and Another Interioi , a pantomime arranged by Ralph 
Boeder — four one-act plays produced at the Biwdbox 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 19, 1915, by the Washfhgton 
Square Players as their first bill. The Glittering Gate, 
by Lord Dunsany, produced at the Neighhoihood Play- 
house, New York, Mur. 6, 1915, by the Neighborhood 
Players, 2'he Doctor’s Dilemma, by George Bernard 
Shaw, produced at W'allack’s Theatre, New York, Mur. 
26, 1915, by Granville Barker, John Gabriel Borkman, 
by Ilennk Ibsen, produced at the 48th Street Theatre, 
New York, Apr. 13, 1915, by Emanuel Reicher. 

Season of 1916—16. The Strutford-upon-Avon Play- 
ers, in Shakeimearean repertory, with Frank H Benson 
and Murray Carrington, appearing in many cities out- 
side New York, The Boomerang, by WincheU Smith and 
Victor Mapcb, produced at the Belasco Theatre, New 
York, Aug 10, 1915, by David Belusio, with Arthur 
Byron, Wallace Eddinger, and Martha Hedinan, The 
New York Idea, by Langdon MiUhell, revived at the 
Playhouse, New York, Sept. 28, 1915, by William A. 
Brady, with Grace George, The Unchasfened Woman, 
by Louis K Anspacher, produced at the 39th Street 
Thcatie, New YorX Get 9, 1915, by Oliver Moiosco, 
with Emily Stevens; Major Barbara, by George Ber- 
nard Shaw, produced at the Playhouse, New York, 
Dec. 9, 1915, by William A Brady, with Grace George, 
The Weal ers, by Gerhart Haujitmann, produced at the 
Garden Theatre, New York Dec li, 1915, by Emanuel 
Roicher, for the Modern Stage Society, Diaghilev’s Bal- 
let Russe, presemted with extended repeitory, at the 
Century Theatre, New York, Jan. 10, 1910, bv the 
Metropolitan Opera Company (designers, Leon Bakst, 
Alexander Benois, Alexander Golovin, etc ) , The Magir 
cal City, by Zoe Akins, produced at the Bandbox Thea- 
tre, New York, Mar 20, 1916, by the Washington 
Square Players, Justice, by *7ohn Galsvoithv, pioduced 
at the Candler Theatre (atterward the Sam H. Harris), 
New York, Apr. 3, 1916, by John D. W'lllianis, with 
John Barrymore; A Night at an Inn, by Lord Dunsany, 
produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, 
Apr 22, 1916, by the Neighborhood Players, 3'he Tem- 
pest, by William Shakespeare, produced at the Century 
Theatre, New York, Apr 24, 191 G, by John Corbin and 
Louis Calvert, for the Drama Sotiety; Caliban, by the 
Yellow Sands, by Percy Mackuye, produced at the 
Stadium of the College of the Cit> of New Yoik, May 
25, 1916, by Oliver M. Savior, Joseph Urban, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Richard Ordynski, Garnet Holme, Cecil 
Sharjie, Tlazol Mackuye, and Irving Pichel for the New 
York (Jity Shakespeare Tercontenaiy Celebration Com- 
mittee, with Isadora Duncan, John Drew, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, etc, and 2500 citizens (designeis, Joseph 
Urban and Robert Phlmond Jones) 

Season of 1916—17. Bound East for Cardiff, by 
Eugene O’Neill, jiroduced at the Provmcetown Play- 
house, New York, in the autumn of 1916, by the Prov- 
iTKOtown Pla^ers ns their hist bill in New Yoik City, 
Trifles, by Siisun Glnspell, and Bushido, from tho Jap- 
anese of Takeda Izumo, produccnl at the Comedy Thea- 
tre, New York, Nov. 13, 1916, by the Washington Square 
Players, The Inca of Peiusalem, by George Bernard 
Shaw, The Queen’s Enemies, by Lord Dunsany, and 
Great Catherine, by George Bernard Shaw — produced 
Nov. 14, 1916, at the Neighborhood Playhouse by Ger- 
trude Kingston, The Gods of the Mountain, by Lord 
Dunsanj, Six Who Pass While the Lentdjt Bod and 
Nevertheless, by Stuart W^alker — three short plays pro- 
duced in the Portmantemu Theatre at the 39th Street 
Theatre, New York, Nov. 27, 1916, by Stuiiit W’^alker: 
A Kiss for Cinderella, by James M Barrie, produced 
at tho Empire Theatre, New York, Dec. 25, 1916, by 
Charles Frohman, Inc , with Maude Adams , A Success- 
ful Calamity, by Clare Kummer, produced at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 5, 1917, by Arthur Hopkins, 
with William Gillette (designer, Robert Edmond 
Jones) , 'Jhe Great Divide, by W’^illinm Vaughn Moody, 
revived at the Lveeum TTieatre, New York, Feb 7, 
1917, by Henry Miller, with Henry Miller, The Rider 
of Dreams, Granny Maumee, and Simon the Gurenian, 
three short plays bv Ridgelv Torrence, produced at the 
Garden Theatre, New York, Apr. 5, 1917, by Emily 
Ilapgood (designer, Robert Edmond Jones) 

Season of 1917—18 The Deluge, by Henning Ber- 
ger, produced at the Hudson Theatre, New York, Aug. 
20, 1917, by Arthur Hopkins, with Pauline Lord — 
revived at the Phmouth Theatre, New York, Jan 27, 
1922, by Mr. Hoiikins, Chu Chin Chow, by Oscar 
Asche and Predenck Norton, produced at the Manhat- 
tan C^era House, New Y^ork, Oct. 22, 1917, by P 
Ray CJomstock and Morris Gost ; Madame Sand, by 
Philip Moeller, produced at the Criterion Theatre, New 
York, Nov. 19, 1917, by Arthur Hopkins for Klaw and 
Erlanger, with Minnie Maddorn J^hske, Th5&tro du 


Vieux Oolombier, of Pans (Jacques Oopeau, director), 
opening a two-year engagement at the (lamck Theatre, 
New York, Dec. 3, 1917, with Les Fourberies de Sca- 
pin, by Molidre; Why Marry ^ by Jesse Lynch Williams, 
produced at the Astor Theatre, New York, Dec 25, 

1917, by Selwyn and Company, with Nat C Goodwin; 
The Copperhead, by Augustus Thomas, produced at the 
Shubert Theatre, New York, Feb 18, 1918, by John D. 
Williams, with Lionel Barrymore, The Wild Duck, by 
Henrik Ibsen, produced at the Plymouth Theatre, New 
Yoik, Mar 11, 1918, by Arthur Hopkins, with Alla 
Nazimova (designer, Robert Edmund Jones) 

Season of 1918—10. Lightmn’, by Wincholl Smith 
and Flank Bacon, produced at the Gaiety Theatre, New 
York, Aug. 26, 1918, by John Golden, with Frank 
Bacon , Redemption, by Count Liov Tolstoy, produced 
at the Phmouth Theatre, New York, Oct H, 1918, by 
Aithur Hopkins, with .fohn Barrymore (designer, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones) , Dear Brutus, by James M Barrie, 
produced at the Ernpiie Theatre, New York, Dec 23, 

1918, by Charles Fi oilman, Inc , with William Gillette, 
Moliere, by Philip Moeller, produced at the Liberty 
Theatio, New York, Mar 17, 1919, by Henry Miller, 
with Henry Miller, Blanche Bates, Holbrook Bhnn and 
Estelle Wiiiwood, The Jest, by Sem Benelli, adapted by 
Edward Sheldon, pioduied at the Plj mouth Theatre, 
New York, Apr. 9, 1919, by Arthiii Hopkins, with 
John and Lionel Bairymore (designtr, Robert Edmond 
Jones), Pajtu, by Zoe Akins, produced at tho Little 
Theatie, New Yoik, Apr. 10, 1919, by F C Whitney, 
The Bonds of Interest, bv Jacinto Benavente, trans- 
lated by John Gaiiett Underhill, first production of the 
Theatie Guild at the Gairiek Theatre, New York, Apr. 
14, 1919, John Ferguson, by St John Ervine, produced 
at the Garrick Theatre, Now Yoik, May 12, 1919, by 
the Theatie Guild, with Augustin Duncan, Dudley 
Digges, and Rollo Peters 

Season of 1919—20. Clarence, by Booth Tarkington, 
jiroduced at tho Hudson Theatre, New York, Sept 20, 

1919, by Geoige C Tyler with Alfred Lunt; Diclassie, 
by Zoe Akins, produced at the Erajiire Theatie, New 
York, Oct 6, 1919, by Charles Frohman, Inc, with 
Ethel Bairymore, The Lost Leader, by Lennox Robin- 
son, produced at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York, Nov 12, 1919, by W'llliam Hums, Jr , w'lth 
Frank Conroy, Abraham Lincoln, by John Diinkwater, 
produced at the Cort Theatre, New York, Dec 15, 

1919, by Lester Lonergun for William Hams, Jr ; 

The Famous Mis, Fair, bv James Forbes, produced at 
Henry Miller’s Theatre, New Yoik, Dec 22, 1919, by 
Henrv^ MiUei, with Henry Miller and Blanche Bates; 
Night Lodging, by Maxim Gorki, pioduced at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre, New York, Dec 22, 1919, by Arthur 
Hopkins, Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene O’Neill, pro- 
duced at the Morosco Theatre, New Yoik, Feb 3, 1920, 
matinde, by John D. Williams, with Richard Bennett 
(designer, « Homer Saint-Gaudens) , The Letter of the 
Law, by Eugene Bneux, produced at tho Criterion 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 23, 1920, by John D W’ll- 
liams, with Lionel Barrymore , Jane Clegy, by St 
John Ervine, produced at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, Fc^b 23, 1920, bv Emanuel Reicher for the 

Theatre Guild, wuth Margaret Wycherlv (designer, Lee 
Simonson) , Richard III, by William Shakespeare, pro- 
duced at the Plymouth Theatre, New Y'ork, Mar 6, 

1920, bv Arthur Hopkins, vMth John Barrjmore (de- 
signer, Robert Edmond Jones) 

Season of 1920—21. Enter Madame, by Gilda Varesi 
and Dolly Byrne, produced at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Aug 16, 1920, bv Brock Pemberton, with 
Gilda Varesi, The Bad Man bv Porter Emerson 
Browne, produced at the Comedy Theatie, New York, 
Aug, 30, 1920, by Lester Lonergan for William Hams, 
Jr, with Holbrook Blinn (designer, Livingston Platt); 
The Mob, by John Galsworthy, produced at the Neigh- 
borhood Plaj house. New York, Oct 9, 1920, I^v the 
Neighborhood Players, The First Tear, by Frank Cra- 
ven, produced at tho Little Theatre, New Yoik, Oct. 
20, 1920, by Wine hell Sinilh, for John Golden, with 
Frank Craven; The Skin Game, hv John Galsworthy, 
produced at the Bijnu Tlie.it re. New York, Oct 20, 
1920, by Basil Dean, for William A Biady, The Em- 
peror Jones, by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the Prov- 
incetown Theatre, New' York, Nov 1, 3 920, by the 
Proviiuetow'n Players, with Charles S Gilpin (de- 
signer, Cleon Th rock morion) , Heartbreak House, by 
George Bernard Shaw', produc*ed at the Garrick Thea- 
atre. New York, Nov 10, 1920 by Dudley Digges, for 
the Theatre Guild (designer, Lee Simonson) , Samson 
and Delilah, bv Sven Lange, produced at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, New York, Nov 17, 1920, by Arthur 
Hopkins, W'lth Jacob Ben-Ami and Pauline Lord (de- 
signer, Robert Edmond Jones) , Mired Marriage, bv St 
John Ervino, produced at tho Bramhall Playhouse, New 
York, Dee, 14, 1920, by Augustin Duncan (designer, 
Rollo Peters); Deburau, by Sacha Guitiy, aclapteci by 
Granville Barker, produced at the Belasco Theatre, Dec. 
23, 1920, by David Belasco (designer, Ernest Gros) ; 
Diff’rent, by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the Province- 
town Playhouse, New York, Doc. 27, 1920, by tiie 
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Provincetowu Players (designer, Oleon Throckmorton) ; 
Mik» Lulu Beit, by Zona (j-alo, nroducud at the Belmont 
Theatie, New Yoik, Dec. 27, 1920, by Brock Pember- 
ton, with Carroll McComas, The Beggar's Oj^era, by 
John Day, Nigel Playfair’s London production pre- 
sented at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
Dec 20, 1920, by Arthur Hopkins (designer, C. Lovat 
Frasei), Macbeth, by William Shakespeare, produced 
at the Auollo Theatre, New York, Feb 17, 1921, by 
Arthur Hopkins, with Lionel Barrymore and Julia 
Arthur (designer, Robert Edmond Jones) , Mr. Pint 
Paeaes By, by A A Milne, produced at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, Feb 28, 1921, by Philip Moeller, 
for the Theatre Guild (designer, Lee Simonson) , The 
Hero, by Gilbert Emery, produced at the Longacre Tlie- 
atre. New York, matinee. Mar 14, 1921, by Sam For- 
rest for Sam II. Harris, with Robert Ames — revived at 
the Belmont Theatre, New York, Sept. 5, 1921 , The 
Trial of Joan of Arc, by Kmile Moreau, produced at the 
Century Theatre, New York, Apr. 3, 1921, by Mar- 
garet Anglin and Maurice Biowne, w'lth Miss Anglin 
(designer, Ernest de Weerth); Ltliorn, by Franz Mol- 
nar, produced at the Gariick Theatre, New Yoik, Apr 
20, 1921, by Frank Reicher for the Theatre Guild, 
with Joseph Schildkiaut (designer, Lee Simonson). 

Season of 1921—22. The Detout, bv Owen Davis, 
produced at the Astor Theatre, New York, Aug 23, 
1921, by Augustin Duncan for Lee and J J Hhubert, 
with Augustin Duncan and Efiie Shannon, Swoid^, by 
Sidney Howard, jiroduced at tlio National Theatie, New 
York, Sept. 1, 1921, by Bro<k Pemberton, with Clare 
Eames (designer, Robert Edmond Jones) , The Circle, 
by W. Somerset Maugham, produced at the Selwyn 
Theatre, New York, Sept 12, 1921, by Clifford Brooke 
for the Selw'yns, with Mrs Leslie Carter and John 
Drew'; The White-Headed Boy, by Lennox Robinson, 
produced at Henry Miller’s Theatre, New Y'ork, Se])t 
15, 1921, by J B Fagan for Charles Dillingham, with 
Arthur Sinclair and Mane O’Neill, Ambush, by Arthur 
Richman, produced at the Garrick Theatie, New York, 
Oct 10, 1921, by Robert Milton for the Theatie Guild; 
A BUI of Divot cement, by Clemence Dane, iiroduced at 
the Geoige M Cohan Theatre, New York, Oct. 10, 
1921, by Basil Dean for Charles B. Dillingham, with 
Allan Pollock and Katherine Cornell, The Clmv, by 
Henri Bernstein, produced at the Broadhurst Theatie, 
New York, Oct. 17, 1921, by Arthur Hopkins, with 
Lionel Barrymore (designei, Robert Edmond Jones) , 
Anna Christie, by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the Van- 
derbilt Theatie, New York, Nov 2, 1921, by Arthur 
Hopkins, with Pauline Lord and George Marion (de- 
signer, Robert Edmond Jones) , 2'he Straw, by Eu- 
gene O’Neill, pioduced at the Greenwich Village Thea- 
tre, New York, Nov 10, 1921, by George C Tyler, 
with Margalo (Iilmoie and Otto Kruger, A^^t, bv An- 
dr6 Picard and David Belasio, produced at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, Nov 29, 1921, by David Belasco, 
with Lenore Ulnc , Baliev’s Chauve-Souris (Letutchaya 
Muish or the Bat Theatre of Moscow), presented at the 
49th Street Theatre, New York, Feb 3, 1922, and 
moved to the Century Roof Tlieatre, June 5, 1922, bv 
F. Ray Comstock and Morns Oest, with Nikita Balieff 
(designers, Seigei Sudeykin and Nikolai Remisov) ; 
Back to Methuselah , by George Bernaid Shaw, five 

S arts produced in three evenings ut the Garrick Tlicatre, 
ew York, Feb. 2R, Mar 5, and Mar 12, 3 922, by 
Alice Lewisohn, Agne.s Morgan, and Frank Reicher for 
the Theatie Guild (designer, Lee Simonson) ; The 
Hairy Ape, by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse, New' Y'ork, Mar 9, 1922, b\ the 
Provincetowu Players, assisted bv Arthui Hopkins, 
with liouis Wolhcim (designers, Robert Edmond Jones 
and Cleon Throckmorton) , The Truth About Blai/da, 
by A. A Milne, Tiroduced at the Booth Theatre, New 
"York, Mar 14, 1922, bv 'Winthrop Ames, with O P. 
Heggie (designer, Normnn-Bel Geddes) , Front Mom to 
Midnight, by Georg Kaiser, translated by Ashley Dukes, 
produied at the Garrick 'I^leatre, New York, May 21, 
1922, by Frank Reiiher for the Theatre Guild (de- 
signer, Lee Simon eon) 

Season of 1922—23. Loyalties, by John Galsworthy, 
produced at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, Sept 27, 

3 922, by Basil Dean for Charles B Dillingham, P. U. 
R, by Karel Onpek, ti anslated by Paul Selver and 
Nigel Plavfair, pioduced at the Garrick 'Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 9, 1922, by Philip Moeller for the 'Theatre 
Guild (designer, Lee Simonson) , Six Characters in 
Search of vn Author, by Luigi Pirandello, translated 
by Edward Storer, produced at the Princess Tlieatre, 
New York, Oct, 30, 1922, by Brock Pemberton, The 
World We Live In (The Insert Comedy), by Josef and 
Karel Capek, adajited by Owen Davis, produced at 
Jolson’s 59th Street Theatre, New York, Oct 31, 1922, 
by John Cromwell for Wilburn A Brady (designer, Lee 
Simonson), Ram, by John Colton and Clemence Ran- 
dolph, founded on a story bv W Somerset Maugham, 
produced at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
Nov 7, 1922, by John D Williams for Sam II Harris, 
with Jeanne Eagelb, Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, 
revived at the Sam H. Hams Theatre, New York, Nov, 


16, 1922, Arthur Hopkins, with John Barrymore and 
Rosalind Fuller (designer, Robert Edmond Jones) , 
The Merchant of Venice, by William Shakespeare, 
revived at the Belasco Theatre, New York, Dec. 21, 
1922, by David Belasco, with David Warfield, WUl 
Shakespeat e, by Clemence Dane, produced at the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York, Jan. 1, 1923, by Winthrop 
Ames (designer, Norman -Bel Geddes) ; The Moscow 
Art Theatre, Constantin Stanislavsky and Vladimar 
Nemii#vitch-Dantcbonko, directors, presented at Jol- 
son’s 59 th Street Theatre, New "York, by F. Ray 
Comstock and Morns Gest Jan. 8, 1923, in a repertory 
including Tsar Fyodot Ivanomtch, by Count Alexei Tol- 
stoy, The Lower Depths, by Maxim Gorky, The Cherry 
Orchard, and The Three Sisters, by Anton Tchekhoff, 
The Brotheis Earamatoff (three scenes), by Fyodor 
Dostoevski, and The Lady from the Provinces, by 
Ivan Turgenev, Romeo and Juliet, by William Shake- 
speare, produced at Henry Miller’s Theatie, Now York, 
Jan. 24 1923, by Frank Reicher for the Solwyns, with 
Jano Cow'l (designer, Rollo Peters) , Icebound, by Owen 
Davis, produced at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New 
York, Feb 10, 1923, by Sam Forrest for Sam H Har- 
ris, You and I, by Philip Barry, produced at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, New York, Feb. 19, 1923, by Robert Mil- 
ton for Richard G Hein don, with Lucilo Watson and 
H. B. Warner, The Devil’s Disciple, by George Ber- 
nard Shaw, produced at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, Apr. 23, 1923, by Philip Moeller for the lilieatre 
Guild (aesigner, Lee Simonson) 

Season of 1923—24. Sunup, bv Lula Vollmer, pro- 
duced nt the Provincetowu Pla\bouse, New York, May 
2 4, 1923, by the Players Company, Incor^rated, 

Tatnish, by Gilbert Emery, pioduced at the Belmont 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 1, 1923, by John Cromwell, 
Incorporated, The Shame Woman, by Lula Vollmer, 
produced ut the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
Oct 16, 1923, by the Independent Theatre, Incorpo- 
rated, Eleonora Duse, presented by F. Ray Comstock 
and Morris Gest at the Metrojiofitan Opera House, 
New Yoik, 0(t. 29, 1923, in 2'he Lady from the Sea, 
by Henrik Ibsen, and thercuftc»r at th«» Century Tliea- 
tre, New Y'ork, Nov C, 13, 20, and 27 in Ghosts, by 
Ibsen, Cosi Sia (They Will Be Done), by Gallurati- 
Scotti, La Porta Chiusa (The Closed Door) by Marco 
Praga, and La Ciftd Moita (The Dead City), by Ga- 
briele d’Annun/.io, Cyrano de Bergetac, by Edmond 
Rostand, jiroduced nt the National 'Theatre, New York, 
Nov 1, 1923, bv Walter Hampden, with Walter Hamp- 
den, Saint Joan, by George Bernard Shaw, produced 
at the Garrick Theatie, New Yoik, Dec 28, 1923, by 
Philip Moeller for the Theatre Guild (designer, Ray- 
mond Sovev) , Hell Bsnt-fer-Beaven, by Hateher 
Hughes, produced at the Klaw Theatre, New York, 
Dec 30, 1923, by Augustin Duncan for Maic Klaw, 
Inc , Ouiwatd Bound, by Sutton Vane, produced at 
the Ritz Theatre, New York, Jan. 7, 1924, by William 
Hams, Jr , Andr^ Chariot’s Revue of 1924, presented 
at the Times Square Theatre, New Yoik, Jan 9, 1924, 
by Selwyn and Company, The Miracle, by Karl Voll- 
moeUer, Engelbeit Ilurapeidinck, and Friedrich Schir- 
mer, produced at the Century Theatre, New York, Jan 
15, 3 924, by Max Reinhardt for F Rav Comstock and 
Morris Oest (de'Nigner, Norman Bel Geddes) ; Fashion, 
bv Anna Cora Mowatt, revived at the Provincetowu 
Playhouse, New York, Feb 3, 1924, by Robeit Ed- 
mond Jones and James Light for the Provincetown 
Players (designers, Reginald Marsh, Cleon Throckmor- 
ton and Robeit Edmond Jones) , 2'he Show-Off, by 
Geoige Kell\, jiroduced at the Playhouse, New York, 
Feb. 5, 1924, by Stewart and French, Beggar on 
Hoisebnck, by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, 
after a pla> bv Paul Apel, produced at the Broad- 
burst Theatre, New York, Feb 12, 1924, by Winthrop 
Amos (designer, Woodman Thompson) , Man and the 
Masses, by Finest Toller, produced at the Garrick The- 
atre, New York, Apr 14, 1924, by Leo Simonson for 
the Theatre Guild (designer, Lee Simonson) ; Little The- 
atre Tournament, conducted by Walter Hartwig in co- 
operation with the New Yoik Drama Jjeague at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, the week of May 5, 1924, 
and won by the Little Theatre of Dallas, Tex , with 
Judge Lynch, by W R Rogers, Jr • Hedda Gabbler, 
bv Henrik Ibsen, revived at the 48th Street Theatre, 
New York, May 16, 1924, by Robert Edmond Jones 
for the Equity Players, Inc , w'lth Clare Earner 

Season of 1924—26 What Price Glory?, by Max- 
well Anderson and Lauience Stallings, produced at the 
Plymouth Theatre. New York, Sept 3, 1924, bv Arthur 
TTojikins, The Firebiand, by Edwin Justus Mayer, pro- 
duced at the Morosco Theatre, New York. Oct. 15, 
1924, by Schwab, Liveright, and Mandel , The Second 
Mrs Tanquerny, by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, revived 
at the Cort Theatre, New York, Oct 27, 1924, by Ar- 
thur Hopkins, with Ethel Barrymore, S. S Qlencairn, 
by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the Provincetowu The- 
atre, New York, Nov. 3, 1924, Firmin Gemier, first 
American visit of the noted French actor, under the 
direction of Lee Shubert, at the Jolson Theatre, New 
York, Nov. 10, 1924; Desire Under the Elms, by Eu- 
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gene O’Neill, produced at the Greenwich Village The- 
atre, New York, Nov. 11, 1924; They Knew What 
They Wanted, 4}y Sidney Howard, produced at the 
Garrick Theatre, New Y^ork, Nov. 24, 1924, by the 
Theatre Guild , Paolo and Francesca, by Stephen 
Phillips, produced at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
Dec. 2, 1924, by Cosmos Stage and ScreenProduc- 
tion, Inc ; Candida, by Bernard Shaw, revived at the 
48th Street Theatre, New York, Dec 12, 1924, by the 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc. , Old English, by John Gals- 
worthy, produced at the Rit/. Theatre, New York, Dec. 
23, 1924, by Winthrop Ames with George Arliss; Par 
tience, or Bunthorne’s B) ide, by W S Gilbert, music 
by Arthur Sullivan, revived at the Provincetown Play- 
house, New York, Dec. 29, 1924, Othello, by William 
Shakespeare, revived at the Shubeit Theatre, New 
York, Jan. 10, 1925, by Walter Hampden, Process 
swnal, by John Howard Lawson, produced at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, New York, Jan 12, 1925, by the The- 
atre Guild, The Wild Duck, bj Henrik Ibsen, revived 
at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, Fob. 24, 1925, 
by the Actors’ Theatre, The Little Minister, by Sir 
James M Barrie, levived at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, Mar 23, 1925, by Charles Dilliiigh.nn , The 

Seivant tn the House, by Charles Rann Kennedy, re- 
vived at the 48th Street, Theatre, New York, Apr 7, 
1926, by the Actors’ Tlieutre, Ruint, b> Hatcher 
Hughes, produced at the Provincetown Playhouse, New 
Yoik, Api 7, 1925, Caesar and Oleojtati a, bv Bernard 
Shaw, pioduced at the Guild Theatre, New York, Apr 

13, 1925, by the Theatre Guild, Aren't We All, by 
Frederick Lonsdale, produced at the Globe Theatre, 
New York, Apr. l.t, 1925, by Charles Dillingham, 
Rosmersholm, by Henrik Ibsen, revived at the 52cl 
Street Theatre, New York, May 25, 1925, by the Stag- 
ers Little Theatre Tournament, conducted bv Walter 
HartwMg in cooperation with the Manhattan Lit- 
tle Theatre Club, at W.allack’s Theatre, New York, the 
w’cek of May 4, 1925, won bv tbo Little Theatre of 
Dallas, Texas with The No ’Count Boy, by Paul Green, 
The Critic, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, jiroduced at 
the Neighborhood Thontro New York. Mav H, 1925, 
Trelawney of the Wells, by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, 
revived at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, Juno 

I, 1925. by The Plavers Club 

Season of 1925-26. Outside Looking In, by Max- 
well Anderson, produced at the Greenwich Village The- 
atre, New Yoik, Sept 7, 1925, by Messeis Maegovvan, 
Jones, and O’Neill, Aims and the Man, by Bernard 
Shaw, revived at the Guild Theatre, New York, Sej»t 

14, 1925, by the Theatie Guild, 'J he Vortex, })y Noil 
Oowaicl, produced at the llenrv Miller Thc‘atie, New 
York, Sejit IG, 1925, by J P Bickerton, Jr (in asso- 
ciation with Basil Dean) , The Vagabond King, a mus- 
ical veiHion of .lustin Huntly McCarthy’s If I Were 
King, music by Rudolf Friml, book and lyiits by Brian 
Hooker, produced at the (’asino Theatre, New Yoik, 
Sept. 21, 1925, by Russell Jannej , 'J'he Butter and 
Egg Man, by George S Kaufman, proclueed at the 
Longaeru Theatre, New York, Sept. 23, 1925, by Oios 
by Gaige, Accused, bv Brieiix, English version by 
George Middleton, pioduced at the Belusco Theatre, 
New Yoik, Semt 29, 1925, by David Belasco with K 

II. Sothern , Craig’s IT i/c, by George Kellv, iiroduced 

at the Morose o Tlieatre, New York, Oct 12, 1925, by 
Rosalie Stewart, A Man’s Man, by Patrick Kearney, 
produced at the 52d Street Theatre, New York, Oct 
13, 1925, by the Stagers, The Enemy, by Channing 
Pollock, produced at the Time's Square Theatie, N(»vv 
York, Oct 20, 1925, bv Oiosby Gaigo, Lucky Sam Me- 
Carver, by Sidney Howard, pioduced at the Plajhouse, 
New York, Oct 21, 1925, by \Villmm A Biacly, Jr 
and Dwight Deere Wimun (in as^iociation with John 
Cromwell) , Young Woodley, by John Van Druten, pro- 
duced at the Belmont Theatre, New Yoik, Nov 2, 
1925, b> Gc'orge C Tyler and Basil Dean, The Master 
Builder with Eva La Gallienne by Henrik Ibsen, re- 
vived at the Maxine Elliott Theatie, New York, Nov 
10, 1925, Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, in modern 
diess, iiroduced at the Booth Theatre New Yoik, Nov. 
9, 1925, bv Horace Livcnght , The Last of Mis Chey~ 
ney, by Frederick Lonsdale, produced at the Fulton 
Theatie, New York, Nov. 0, 1925, by Charles Dilling- 
ham, wulh Ina Claire, Last Night of Don Juan, by 
Edmond Rostand, translated by Sidney How^ard, pro- 
duced at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New' York, 
Nov 9, 1925, by Maegowan, .Tones, and O’Neill, 

Candida, by Bernard Shaw, revived at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, Nov 9, 1925, by the Actors* Tliea- 
tre, In a Garden, by Philip Bairy, produced at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, Nov. 16, 1925, by Arthur 
Hopkins, Andrades and the Lion and The Man of Des- 
tiny, by Bernard Shaw', produced at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, Nov 23, 1925, bv the Theatre Guild, The 
Fountain, by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, Dec ID, 1925, oy Mac- 
gownn, Jones, and O’Neill, Lysisfrnfn (Moscow' Art), 
text by Dmitrv Smolin, music hv Reginhold Oliere, pro- 
duced at the .Tolson Theatre, New York, Dec 14, 192.5, 
by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, The Dybhuk, by 


S Ansky (English version by Henry G Alsberg), pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Theatie, New York, Dec. 15, 

1925, Song of the Flame, by Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstcin, 2d., music by Herbert Stothart and 
George Gershwin, produced at the 44th Street Theatre, 
New Yoik, Doc 30, 1926, by Arthur Harameistem; 
The Great God Drown, 1^ Eugene O’Neill, produced at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, Jan 23, 

1926, by Maegowan, Jones, and O’Neill, The Goat Song, 
by Fran-B Werfel, translated by Ruth Lunger, produc^a 
at the Guild Theatre, New York, .Tan 25, 192b, by the 
Theatre Guild, John Gabriel Borkman, by Ibsen, re- 
vived at the Booth Theatie, New York, Jan 29, 1926, 
Shanghai Gesture, by John Colton, producc*d at the Mar- 
tin Beck Theatre, New York, Feb 3, 192b, by A H. 
Woods, Lulu Belle, by Edward Sheldon and Charles 
MucArthur, produced at the Belasco Theatre, New York, 
Feb 9, 1926, by David Belaseo, The Wisdom Tooth, by 
Marc Connellj, produced at the Littlo Theatre, New 
Yoik, Feb 15, 1926, by John Golden, Juno and the 
Paycock, by Sean O’Casey, produced at the Mayfair 
Theatre, New York, Mar 15, 1926, by H W Rom- 
berg (in association w'lth John Jay S<holl); Bnde 0 / 
the Lamb, by William Hurlbiirt, pioduced at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, Mar 30, 192b, The 
Two Orphans, by A D'Eniiery and Eugene Oormon, 
translated by N Hart Jackson, rexised at the Cosmo- 
liolitaii Theatie, New York, Apr 3 5, 1926, by Messrs 
Shubeit (in association with William A Brady, Jr, and 
Dwight Seere Wiman) , What Every Woman Knows, 
by Sir James M Barrie, pioduced at the Bijou ’Thea- 
tre, New York, Apr 13, 1926, b> William A Brady 
(in asso' lution with Lee Shubert) , Tjittle 'nieatre Tour- 
nament , conducted by Walter Hartwig in cooperation 
with The Manhattan Little Theatie Club, at the Bayes 
Theatre, New Yoik, week of M.iy 3, 1926, won by "The 
Little Theatie of Dallas, Tex, with El Cnsto, by Mar- 
gaiet Luikin 

Season of 1926—27 Broadway, by Philip Dunning 
and Geoige Abbott, pioduced at the Broadliiirst Thea- 
tre, New Yoik, Sept lb, 1926, by Jed Harris, The 
Ca/dive, adapted bv Arthur Iloinblow, Jr, from La 
Prtsonnihe, by Edouard Bourdet, produced at the Em- 
piie nieutie, Nt'W' Yoik, Sept 29, 1926, by the 

Chailes Frohra.m Comjianj ; Deep River, book and 
lync's bx Laurence Stallings, music by Prank Hurling, 
jiroduced at the Tnipenul Theatie, New York, Oct. 4, 
1926, b\ Aithur Hopkins, Juaiez and Maximilian, by 
Ftatu Weifel, produced at the Guild Theatre, New 
York, Oct 11, 192b, by the Theatre Guild, An Ameri- 
can Tiagedy, drama by Patrick Kearney from the 
novel by Tlieodoie Dieisei, produced at the Longacre 
Theatre, New' Yoik, Oct 11, 1926, by Horace Liv- 
01 iglit , God L 01 es Us, by J P McEvoy, produced at 
the Maxino Elliott Theatre, New Y^ork, ()ct 18, 1926, 
by the Actois’ Thc'utie (Kenneth Maegowan, director); 
Daisy Muumr, by Gt'orge Kelly, produced at the Play- 
house, Now Yoik, Oct 25, 1926, liy Rosalie Stcw'art; 
Cajtonsucchi, bv Arthur Gooclnch and Rose A Palmer, 
based ujioii Robert lii owning’s The Ring and the Book, 
])roducc'd at the Hampden’s Theatre, Noav York, Oct. 
26, 1926, by Walter Hampden , Three Sisters, drama 
by Anton Tchc'khoff, pioduced at the Civic Reper- 
tory Tlieatre, The Play’s the Thing b> Ferenc Molnar, 
adajitecl by P. G Wodehou'-e, produced at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, New' ’^oik, Nov 3, 192C, by the 

Charles Frohman Company, with Holbrook Blinn , The 
Constant TT ife by W. Somerset Maugham, pioduced at 
the M.ixine Elliott Tlieatie, New' York, Nov 29, 1926, 
by the Charles P’rohmaii Com]jany, with Ethel Barry- 
more, Ned McCobb’s Daughtei , by Sidney How'ard, 
pioduced at the John Golden Theatie, New York, Nov, 

29, 1926, bj the Theatie Guild, Beyond the Horizon, 

by Eugene O’Neill, revived at the Mansfield Theatre, 
New' York, Nov 30, 1926, by the Actors’ Theatre, The 
Desert Sony, music by Siginuncl Romberg, book by 
Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, and Prank 
Mandel, iiioduccd at the Casino Theatre, New York, 
Nov. .'10. 1926, by Laurence Schwab and Frank Man- 
del, The Pirates of Penzance, bv Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, revived at tlio Pljinoulh Theatre, New York, 
Dec 6, 1926, by the Gilbi'rt and Sullivan Opera 

Company, Chicago, by Maui 1110 Watkins, produced at 
the Music Box Theatre, New York, Dec 30, 3 926, by 
Sara H Hams, In Abraham’s Bosom, by Paul Qieen, 
produced at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, Dec. 

30, 1926, by the Provincetown Plajers; The Brothers 
Kaiamazov, based on tho Dostoevski novel, by Jac- 
ques Oopeau and Jean Cioue, translated by Rosalind 
Ivan, produced at the Guild Theatie, New York, Jan, 
3, 1927, by the Theatre Guild, Ghosts, by Henrik Ib- 
sen, translated by William Archer, revised bx Harrison 
Fiske, revived at the Mansfield Theatre, Nexv York, 
Jan 10, 1927, by Charles D Coburn and Patterson Mc- 
Nutt, w'ith Mrs Fiske, The Barker, bv Kenyon Nichol- 
son, produced at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, 
Jan 18, 1927, by Charles L Wagner, The Cradle 
Sana, w ith an interlude in verse, by Gregorio and 
Mans Martinez, translated into English bv John Gar- 
rett Underhill, produced at the Civic Repertory Thea- 
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tre, New York, Jan. 24, 1027, by the Oivio Repertory 
Company , Saturday's Children, by Maxwell Anderson, 
produced at the Booth Theatre, New York, Jan. 26, 
1927, by the Actois’ Theatre, Inc., Trelawney of the 
Wells, by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, revived at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, Now York, Jan. 31, 1927, by 
Ceorge C. Tyler; The Road to Rome, by Robert Em- 
met Sherwood, produced at the Playhouse, New York, 
Jan 31, 1927, by William A Brady, Jr., and Dwight 
Deere Wiman, The Wandering Jew, by E. Temple 
Thurston, based on the ancient legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew, produced at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New 
York, Feb. 1, 1927, Rio Rita, by Bolton and Fred 
Thompson, ])roduced at the Zicgfeld Theatre, New York, 
Feb 2, 1927, by Florcnz Ziegfcld, The Legend of Leo- 
nora, by Sir James M Barrie, revived at the Ritz 
Theatre, New York, Mar. 29, 1927, by arrangement 
with Charles Frohman, Inc , The Second Man, b> S. N 
Bohrman, produced at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
Apr 11, 1927, by the Theatre Guild, The Field God, 
^ Paul Green, produced at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New Yoik, Api. 21, 1927, by Edwin R. 

Wolfe, Inc , Little Theatre Tournament, conducted by 
Walter Hartwjg in cooperation with the Manhattan 
Little Theatre Club, at the Frolic Theatre, New York, 
week of May 2, 1927, won by The Welwyn Garden 
City Society of Welwyn Garden City, England, with 
Mr Samphon, by Chailes Lee. 

Seaflon of 1927—28. Burlesque, by George Manker 
Watters and Artliui Hopkins, produced at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre, New York, Sept 1, 1927, by Arthur 
Hopkins, Pickwick. by Cosmo Hamilton and 
Frank O. Reilly, based upon The Pickwick Papers, 
by Charles Dickens, produced at the Empire Thea- 
tre, New Yoik, Sept. 6, 1927, by Frank 0. Reilly, 
In Abraham's Bosom, by Paul Green, revived at 
the ProMucetown Theatre, New Yoik, Sept h, 1927, 
by the Provincetown Players, Good News, by Laurence 
Schwab and B G. de Sylva, lyrics by B. G. do Sylva 
and Lew Brown, music by Ray Henderson, produced at 
the 40th Street Theatre, New York, Sept 6, 1927, by 
Laurence Schwab and I>ank Mandel, Four Walls, by 
Dana Bui net and George Abbott, produced at the John 
Golden Theatre, New York, Sept 19, 1927, by John 
Golden, The Trial of Mary Dugan, by Bayard Veiller, 
produced at the National Theatre, New York, Sept. 19, 
1927, by A H Woods, The Command to Love, by 
Rudolph Lothar and Fiitz Gottwald, adapted by Her- 
man Bernstein and Brian Mailow, produced at the 
Longacre Theatie, New York, Sept 20, 3 927, by 

William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Wiman, in associa- 
tion with John i^ierk, The Letter, by W Somerset 
Maugham, produced at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
Sept 2G, 1927, by Messmore Kendall, An Enemy of the 
People, by Heniik Ibsen, revived at the Hampden’s 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 3, 1927, by Walter Hamp- 
den, Porgy, by Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward, pro- 
duced at the Guild Theatre, New York, Oct. 10, 1927, 
by the Theatre Guild, The 19th Hole, by Frank Craven, 
produced at the George M Cohan Theatre, New York, 
Oct. 11, 1927, by A. L. Erlanger, Ihe Good Hope, by 
Herman Heijermans, translated from the Dutih by 
Lihun Saunders and Caroline Heijernians-Houwink, 
produced at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New Yoik, 
Oct. 18, 3 927, by the Civic Repertory Theatre, The 
Ivory Door, by A A. Milne, jiroduced at the Charles 
Hopkins Theatro, New Yoik, Oct 18, 1927, by Charles 
Hopkins, Escape, by John Galsworthy, jiroduced at 
the Booth Theatie, New York, Oct 26, 1927, by Win- 
throp Ames; John, by Philip Barry, produced at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, Nov. 2, 1927, by the Actors’ 
Theatre, Inc ; Coquette, by George Abbott and Ann 
Preston Bridgets, produced at the Maxine Elliott Then- 
tie, New Yoik, Nov 8, 1927, by Jed Harris, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, by William Shakespeare, pro- 
duced nt the Century Theatie, New York, Nov 17, 
1927, by Max Reinhardt, The Doctor's Ddemma, by 
Bernard Shaw, levived at the Guild Theatre, New 
York, Nov. 21, 3 927, by the Theatre Guild, The 
Racket, by Bartlett Oorraack, produced at the Ambas- 
sador Theatie, New York, Nov 22, 1927, by Alexander 
McKaig, The Plough and the Stars, by Sean O’Casey, 
pioduccd at the Hudson Theatre, New York, Nov 28, 
1927, by George C Tyler, Electra of Sophocles, re- 
vived at the Gallo Theatie, New York, Dec 1, 3927, 
by Margaret Anglin, Jederman {Everyman), English 
morality as rewritten by Hugo von Hofmannstahl, music 
by Einar Nilson, produced at the Century Theatre, 
New York, Dec 7, 1927, by Max Reinhardt, Dan- 
ton's Tod, by Georg Buchner, produced at the Century 
Theatre, New York, Dec 20, 1927, by Gilbert Miller, 
Max Reinhardt’s production , Behold the Bridegroom, 
by George Kelly, produced at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, Dec. 26, 1927, by Rosalie Stewart; Show Boat, 
adapted from Edna Ferbei’s novel of the same name, 
book and Ijrics by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, music by 
Jerome Kern, produced at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New 
York, Dec. 27, 1927, by Florenz Ziegfeld, Parts 

Bound, by Philip Bnriy, produced at the Music Box 
Theatre, New Yoik, Dec. 27, 1927, by Arthur Hojikins; 


The Royal Famdy, by George S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber, produced at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, 
Dec 28, 1927, by Jed Harris, Marco^ulvons, by Eu- 

S ene O’Neill, produced at the Guild Theatre, 1 New York, 
an. 9, 1928, by the Theatre Guild; Strange Interlude, 
by Eugene O’Neill, produced at the John Golden Thea- 
tre, New York, Jan 30, 1928, by the Theatre Guild, 
Maya, bv Simon Gantillon, translated by Ernest Boyd, 
produced at the Comedy Theatre, New Yor^ Feb. 21, 
1928, by the Actors’ Theatre, Inc., The Cherry Or- 
chard, by Anton Tchekhov, translated by George Cald- 
eron, produced at the Bijou ITieatre, New York, Mar 5, 
1928, by James B Fagan, 12,000, by Bruno Frank, 
adapted by William A. Diake, produced at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, Mar 12, 1928, by the Garrick 
Players, Volpone, based on Ben Jonson’s famous com- 
edy, by Stefan Zweig, translated by Ruth Langer, pro- 
duced at the Guild 'Theatre, New York, Apr. 9, 1928. 
by the Theatie Guild Little Theatre Tournament, con- 
ducted by Walter Hartwig in cooperation with the 
Manhattan Little Theatro Club, at the Frolic Theatre, 
New York, week of May 7, 1928, won by the Ardros- 
sun and Salk oats Players of Ardrossan, Scotland, with 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, bv Sir James M. 
Barrie, She Stoops to Conquei , by Oliver Goldsmith, 
prologue by David Garrick, revived at the Erlanger’s 
Theatre, New York, May 14, 1928, by George C. Tyler, 
Beaux Stiatagem, by George Farquhar, prologue by 
Edgar Leo Masters, revived at the Hampden’s Theatre, 
New York, June 4, 1928, by The Plajers’ Club 

Bibliography. Tlie following list gives some 
of the more significant works on the drama which 
have appeared recently and which are of in- 
terest in connection with the modern theatre: 
Agate, Playgomg (Kew York, 1927); Anderson, 
Box Office (New York, 1929) ; Bellinger, Short 
Ilistortf of the Drama (New York, 1927) , Bos- 
worth. Technique in Dramatic Art (New York, 
192()) , Clark, Study of Modern Drama (New 
York, rev. ed., 1028) : Dickinson, Outline of Con- 
temporary Drama (New York, 1927); Drink- 
water, Art of Thea trc-Couiq (New York, 1927); 
Dukes, Drama (New York, 1927) , Eaton, ActoiPa 
Heritage (Boston, 1924) , (Hover, Drama and 
Mwnkind (Boston, 1024) , Hughes, The Story of 
the Theatre (New Voik, 1928) , Join darn, Drama 
%n Europe in Theory and Practice (New York, 
1024); Mantle, Petit Plays of 19 19-20, anually 
to 1928-29 (New Yoik), American Playtonghts 
of Today (New York, 1029); Matthews, Play- 
wrights on Playmaking (New Yoik, 1923) ; Mod- 
erwell. Theatre of Todai/ (New York, 1927); 
Nathan, Materia Critica (New Yoik), 1924), 
Hearts of Satan (New Yoik, 1920), Art of the 
Night (New Yoik, 1928) , Stanton, Theatre 
Management (New York, 1929). 

THE HAGUE, Netherlands. See Hague, 
The. 

THELEN, Max (1880- ). An American 

lawyer, born at Rising City, Nebr., and educated 
in law at the University of California. In 1904 
he began the practice of law in San Francisco. 
He was for many years counsel for several rail- 
roads and for the California State Railioad Com- 
mission, of which he was a meniber from 1912 to 
1918 (president, 1915-18). During the period 
of the World War and after, he filled many im- 
portant positions on advisory boards, on mat- 
ters relating to railroads, and was Director of 
Public Service for the United States Railroad 
Adininistratioii in 1919-20 He was the author 
of Leading Railroad and Public Service Com- 
missions (1912) 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. A society 
founded in New York City in 1875, by Mme. 
Helen R. Blavatsky, assisted by Col. Heniy S. 
Olcott, William (i. Judge, and others. The inter- 
national headquarters weie removed in 1879 to 
Adyan in India, near Madras, where the Society 
owns a tract of three hundred acres on the Adyar 
River, with numerous buildings, including a li- 
brary, printing plant, business offices, auditorium. 
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and residences. The objects of the society, in 
general, are to study all matters relating to the- 
osophy, to encourage the study of comparative 
religion, philosophy, and science, and to furnish 
information in regard to theosophy. During 
1026 the international president. Dr Annie 
Besant, visited the United States, bringing with 
her a young Hindu, J. Krishnamurti, whom she 
claimed to bo the chosen vehicle through which 
the “Messiah” or World Teacher would speak 
when Tie should come again. In 1020 the so- 
ciety had over 10,000 members, of whom 8582 
were active, and in 1028 there were 257 local 
lodges in the United States. In 1027 the head- 
quarters of the American Theosoiihical Society 
weio moved from Chicago, to Wheaton, 111. The 
president in 1028 was L. W. Rogers. 

THEUNIS, Ceokgfs (1873- ). A Belgian 

Senator and foimcr Premier who began his ca- 
leer in the army, but soon tired of gainson duty 
and left it for the stock exchange of Brussels 
He reenteied the army in 1014 with the rank of 
colonel and was appointed by the Government to 
buy war supplies in England. At the Armistice, 
he was appointed Belgian High Commissioner in 
London and later Belgian delegate in the settle- 
ment of the financial and economic questions 
arising out of the idernnity conferences. In 1920 
he was made Finance Minister, and at the end of 
1021 Premier, but he did not enter Parliament. 
1'he Flemisli disaffection and the ritt between 
France and England made this a diflicult peiiod, 
hut he sided with France and sent Belgian troops 
into tile Ruhr. In 1024 he attended the Repaia- 
tion Commission’s confeieiice in London and 
took pa it in the Dawes Report delibeiations. 
After the Maicli elections of 1025, Tlicunis re- 
signed and in August, 1025, he headed the dele- 
gation which came to the United States to settle 
the teims of the Belgian war debt. Later, he be- 
came a senatoi. 

TH^JVENIN, Denis. See Dithamel, 
Gfoik.i s 

THIBAUD, t^'b(V, Jacqves (1880- ). A 

Fiench violinist, hoin at Boideaux. He re- 
ceived his first iiisti iiction fiom his father and 
then entei(*d the Pans Coiisei v atone, where he 
studied under Mai sick and won the first ]>rize 
in ISOO. Aftei his debut at Pans in 1808, he 
made sevmal vei \ Rucce'«'sful tours of Europe 
and visited the United States for the first tune 
in 1001. In December, 1014, an American tour 
was suddenly iiiten iipted by the death of liis 
fathei, and aftei that he seived a vear in the 
Flench Aimy. The e\])eiiences thiough which 
he passed must have made an indelible impies- 
sion on his mind and affected his whole concep- 
tion of ait. On his leappcaiance in 101 (i, he 
levealed a bieadth of coii<*eptioii and an emo- 
tional intensity of which his juevious perform- 
ances had givmi no intimation Fiom a player 
of chaimiiig elegance and lelinement he had, 
in an iiiciedibly shoit time, giown into one of 
colossal |»ov\ei 

THIBAUDET, te'bo'da', Albert (1874- ). 

A French literaiy ciitic, bom at Tournus, Saone- 
et-Tx)iie, and educated at the Soi bonne After 
teaching in various Ivcoes, he became professor of 
Flench liteiatiiic at Voik, England, and then at 
Geneva. He was also liteiaiy ciitic foi the Nou- 
irllc Uevur f)nn(^(nse, the London Mrreun/^ the 
Journo! dr (irnrrc, and the Dogma Nj/hcler 
(Stockholm). His studies on B.nies, Beigson, 
and the iiitelh*ctiial ciiiieiits of the last gcneia- 
tion in French letters weie genuine and disci- 


plined analyses of modern life. His works in- 
clude: La podate de St^phane MallarmS; Lea 
heures de VAcropolc; Trente ana de me Frangatae 
(4 vols., 1020-23), consisting of Lea tdcea dc 
Charlca Afaurras, La Vie de Maurtcc Barrca, and 
Le Bcrgaoniame (2 vols.); Gualave Flaubert. 
Paul ^ alcry (1023); Btranger; om, JUtudea de 
hlterature angloiae (1925); and La r4puhltque 
dea profcaaeuta (1027). 

THIBAULT, J ACQUES Anatole See France, 
Anaiole 

THISELTON-DYEBr, Sir William Turner. 
See Dylr, Sir William Turner Tiiibelton. 

THOMAS, Frederick William (1867- ). 

A British Oiieiitulist. He W'as educated at King 
Edwaid's School, Birininghain, and Trinity Col- 
Ic'ge, Cambridge, wheie he was a fellow (1892- 
98). He served as assistant librarian at India 
Office flora 1808 to 1003. He was chairman of 
the board of comparative philology at the Univer- 
sity of London, president of the Philological So- 
ciety, and editor of Epigrophxa India (1016-22). 
Since 1027 he has been Boden professor of San- 
skrit at Oxfoid. 

THOMAS. The Rt. Hon. James Henry 
(1875- ). An English Labor leader and 

public official, born at Nevvpoit, Monmouth. He 
started woik as an errand boy when he was 0 
years old, and later was engine cleaner, fiieman, 
and engine diivcr for the Great Western Ry. Co. 
lie became piominent in the labor unions and was 
piesident of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Sei vants, since merged in the National Union 
of Railway Men, in 1010, and general secretary 
(1018-24, and since 1925). He was elected to 
Parliament in 1010. He was made Privry 
Councilor in 1017, was piesident of the Inter- 
national Federation of Tiade Unions (1920-24), 
a member of the General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress, and its chairman in 1020-21, 
and was Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
Labor govcinment of 1024. After its overthiow, 
he was active 111 the Opposition. In June, 1020, 
he became Lord Pi ivy Seal and unofficially 
Minister for Employment in Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s second Labor cabinet. The latter post 
was created to deal with what was considered 
the most pressing problem facing the country. 
He received an honoiaiy LLD. fiom Cambridge 
(1020) and a D C.L. from Oxford (1026). He 
wiote M hen Labor Rulca (1020). 

THOMAS, Norman Mattoon (1884- ). 

An Ameiicaii Socialist Party leadei. He was 
born at Marion, Ohio, and graduated from Prince- 
ton ( 1005). He completed his theologicarstudies 
at Union Seminary, New \ork, and was ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1011 after one 
jcai’s SCI vice us associate at the Buck Presby- 
teiian Cliuich. Foi seven yeais, he did pastoral 
woik 111 New Yoik City. He founded and was 
editor of the World To-Moriow (1918-21). In 
1021-22 he was associate editor of the Ration. 
He was candidate on the Socialist ticket for 
Governor of New Yoik in 1024, for Mayoi of New 
York City in 1025 and 1020, and for Piesident 
of the United States in 1028. He wrote The 
Conarimtious Objector in America (1023); The 
VhoUengc of War (1025) , Is Conacience a Crime f 
(1027); and What la Industrial Democracy f 
(1027). 

THOMPSON, William Boyce (1800- ). 

An Ameiican banker, boin at Virginia City, 
Mont., and educated at the (^olumbia Univer- 
sity School of Mines Engaging 111 business in 
Now Yoik City, he became diiectoi and officer 
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in many important financial inatitutions. From 
its organization until 1919, he was a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New Yoik and he 
founded and endowed the Institute for Plant Re- 
search. He headed the American Red Cross 
Commission to Russia in 1917 and was Envoy Ex- 
traordinary from the Ignited States to the fiist 
centennial of the Proclamation of Independence 
of the Republic of Peru. Tn 1921-22, he served 
as a member of the advisory committee of the 
American delegation at the Disarmament Con- 
ference 

THOMPSON, William Gilman (1856-1927). 
An American physician and educator, born in 
New Yoik. Tie received a degree in science from 
the Sheffield Scientific School in 1877 and a medi- 
cal degree from Columbia in 1881. After post- 
graduate study in London and Berlin, he returned 
to New York, teaching medicine at the Columbia 
University Medical College (1887-98) and at 
Cornell University Medical College (1889-16). 
He was also chairman of the industrial hygiene 
division of the New York State Labor Depart- 
ment. His standard works are Practical Die- 
tetics (1909) and Occupational Diseases (1915). 

THOMPSON, William Hale (1869- ). 

Mayor of Chicago. He was born at Boston, taken 
to Chicago as a child, and educated in the Chicago 
public schools. He spent five seasons on cattle 
ranches in Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming, and 
was manager of a ranch in Nebraska three years. 
During 1900-02 he served as alderman fiom the 
Second Waid of Chicago and then for two years 
was county commissioner of Cook County. He 
was Mayor of Chicago from 1915 to 1923 and in 
1926 was elected foi a thud teiin, expiring 1931, 
as an opjionent of alleged pro-British interests in 
the schools. He instigated the actions by the 
Board of Education which led to the resignation 
of William McAndrew as superintendent of 
schools in 1928. From 1916 to 1920, he was a 
memlier of the Republican National Committee. 

THOMSON, Sib Joseph (John) (1856- 
). A British phvsicist (see VoL. XXII). 
He resigned his professorship of experimental 
physics at Cambridge in 1918 and became master 
of Trinity College. From 1916 to 1920, he was 
president of the Royal Society. He was awarded 
the Franklin Medal and Scott Medal (Philadel- 
phia) in 1923 and the Mascart Medal (Paris) in 
1927. See Chemistky 

THOMSON, Sir St. Clair (1859- ). A 

British surgeon. He was born at Londonderry 
and educated at King’s College (London), and in 
Paris, Vienna, and Lau.sanne (M.D., 1891) He 
is emeritus piofessor of laiyngology and consult- 
ing surgeon for diseases of the throat and nose at 
King’s ("ollege Hospital, and consulting throat 
surgeon to the Italian Hospital and Throat and 
Ear Hospital, Maidstone. A fellow of King’s 
College, he has been jnesident of the Royal So- 
ciety of medicine and of the Medical Society, and 
is an honorary meinlier of nunieious Kurojiean 
medical societies His works include Diseases of 
the 'Sose and Throat (3d ed., 1926), The Cere- 
brospinal Fluid, and Shakespeare and Medicine. 

THOBEK, Max (1880- ). An American 

surgeon, born in Hungary, who, having icceived 
his degree from Kush Medical College in 1904, 
settled in Chicago and for a time was connected 
with the medical department of Loyola Univer- 
sity as professor of clinical surgery. He was 
later chosen president and surgical chief of the 
new American Hospital and is also one of the 
consulting surgeons of Cook County Hospital. 


He has done considerable work in experimental 
surgery, has written numerous surgical papers, 
and in 1909 translated into English Krause’s 
Surgery of the Brain and Spinal Cord. In 1924 
appeared his large monograph, The Human Testis ^ 
in which are summed up all the developments in 
the grafting of the male gonad. 

THORNDIKE, Edward Lee (1874- ). 

An American educational psychologist (see VoL. 
XXII). He became in 1921 piofessor and di- 
rector of psychology of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. He published after 1914 nu- 
merous important moiiogiaphs and papers on 
the application of mathematics to educational 
measurement, new editions of his standard two- 
volume wxirk on Educational Psychology y Psycho- 
logy of Arithmetic (1922) ; Psychology of Alge- 
bra ( 1923) ; and The Measurement of Intelligence 
(1926). 

THBACE, thras. Laigely a transition land 
between the Turkish and Balkan peoples, without 
natuial boundaries, and w ith mixed racial groups. 
Thrace, like Macedonia to the south, has been 
one of the stni m-eentres of the Balkans. The 
Tieaty of Bucharest (1913) placed Greece, on 
the east, at the Mesta Rivei. Between the Mesta 
and the Maritza, by tlie same treaty, Bulgaria 
aequiied tlie region known as Western Thrace. 
East of the Maiit/a, including Adrianojde and 
Kirk Kilissa, and streteliing to the Straits, ex- 
tended the region kiiowm as Eastern Thrace, 
which continued to leruain in Tuikish hands. 
Western Thrace, witli a total population of 200,- 
500, comprised 44,000 Greeks, 124,000 Turks, 
29,500 Bulgais, 3000 otheis; Eastern Tin ace, 
with a population of 805,369, was made up of 
395,515 Gieeks, 344,011 Turks, 67,843 Biilgars 
For the lealization of the Greatei Gieeee, tliere- 
foie, it was necessaty to evjiand to the south and 
east to absorb these Greek populations and at 
the same time com])lete the encirclement of Com- 
stantinople, the bai 1 iiig of Bulgaria from the 
iEgeaii, and the shutting ofT of Tin key fiom its 
contacts with Euiope. Tims, in the way of 
(irreece stood Bulgaiia and Turkey, and largely 
because these weie allied with the Central Row- 
ers, was Veiii/elos convinced that Greece’s lot 
had to be thrown in with the ICnteiite. Bulgaria, 
of coin HO, was not unavNaie of w heie hei own in- 
terests lay. In 1915, as the puce of her entiy 
into the World War, she exacted from Tin key 
two impoitaiit stnps of teriitoiy, one being the 
Adiiiinople enclave, particularly Karagacli, and 
the second the left bank of the Maiitza, but 
with the Entente tiiumphaiit, the lealization of 
Greek nalionalistie hopes seemed assured. By 
the Treaty of Neuilly (Nov. 27, 19H)), Bulgaiia 
was com {idled to cede WVstern Thrace to the 
Allies for Greece, and Gieek sovereignty was 
eiicumscnbed only in these three lespects (1) 
Bulgarian freedom of transit of the iEgean was 
guaranteed ; (2) the Maritza might be constituted 
an international river if Greece and Bulgaria 
requested it; (3) racial minorities, paitieularly 
at Adiianople, were to be piotected. While the 
cession, teiritoi lally, was of no great importance 
— ^tlie region has only a length of 80 miles and an 
average depth of 30 — and really left Bulgaria 
with a strategic boundary line, economically it 
meant Bulgarian disaster. Bulgaria was de- 
prived of her front on the iEgean, of contact with 
the ports of Kavalla, Porto Lagos, Dedeagach — 
in short of the fiuits of the First Balkan War — 
and compelled to be onee again a Black Sea 
countiy. Bulgarians, in 1919, felt that they were 
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in the same position as they had been in 1911. 

Here was the realization of one part of the 
Greek programme, but it was only a minor 
part, for Eastern Thrace was the section Veni- 
zelos, above all things, desired. Lloyd Geogre 
had shown himself consistently friendly to the 
Greek aspirations. Hy gaining over the power- 
ful British support, Venizelos saw his hopes 
crowned with hucccrs when in 1920 Greek troops 
leceived permission to occupy Eastern Thrace. 
By the Tieaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), the 
stamp of permanency seemed to be put on the 
proceedings, for Turkey was compelled to grant 
to Greece all of Eastern Thrace to the Chatalja 
lines (1 e., the western boundaries of the Zone 
of the SI 1 aits) Greece now not only had a firm 
foothold on the whole Aegean, possessing Adrian- 
ople and Kirk Kilissa, but also had an outlet on 
the Black Sea, but Venizelos fell in Novembei, 
1920, and with Ins passing the star of Greece 
entered into its decline The fortunes of Greece 
in the years 1921-22 are reviewed elsewhere in 
this work The destiny of Eastern Thrace de- 
ficndcd upon the success or failure of the Greek 
aims, and with the Turkish Nationalist victory, 
(3 leeks weie comjiclled to see their representa- 
tives renounce Eastern Thrace and Adrianoplc 
to the “(Band National Assembly of Turkey,” 
by the Miidania Agreement of Oct 11, 1922, 
Turks imniedintely (X'cupied the area up to the 
1 ight bank of the Mai itza. By the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne (duly 24, 1923) Greece was completely 
humiliated. Not only was she compelled to part 
with Sirnrna and the Dodecanese, but the whole 
of Eastern Tin ace was taken fiorn her to be 
turned back to Turkey (3ieccc’R frontier stopped 
at the Mantza, uitli the exception of the Kara- 
gach district opjiosite Adrinnople, Turkish sov- 
eieigntv was once moie proclaimed ovei Adiian- 
oplc and Kirk Kilissa For the pievention of 
boundary disorders, the 1’rcaty of Lausanne, in 
an annex, ]»iovided tor the demilitarization 
of a spec nil area stretching from the iEgcan bc- 
tweem Makii and Imbiiie Burnu to the Black 
Sea between Anberler and Serkes Burnu, and in- 
cliidnig the Greek, Bulgarian, and Turkish 
boundaries in Eastein Thrace See Greece, un- 
dei History, and Turkey 

THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
See Caliiornta iNSTiitnE of Tfcmnolociy 

THUNDER STORMS. Sec Meteorology. 

THURINGIA, thft-iln'jl-a A Frex* State of 
Gcimany foiined, on Dee 24, 1919, by the union 
of the following states* Saxe Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Altcnbnrg, Schwarzburg-Rndol- 
stadt, Schwarzhurg-Sonderhansen, Saxe-Gotha 
(Coburg had merged with Ba\nria), Keuss 
(foimed on Apr 4, 1919, of the two Rojmblies of 
Reuss). Total area, 4099 square miles; pojmla- 
tion in 1925, 1,607,330 Piinoiyial towns with 
then 1925 po])iilations Weimai, the cajutal, 45,- 
957, Geia, 81,402; Gothn, 45,780, dema, 52,640. 
The Geinian Reich, on Apr 30, 1920, lecognized 
the union as being consonant with the provisions 
of Article 18 of the new German constitution of 
1919. Elections to the fiist Diet of Thuringia 
were hedd in Juno, 1920, and this body, on Mar. 
11, 1921, adopted the constitution which a Volks- 
rat, or People’s Councdl, made up of representa- 
tives of the old legislatures, had drawm up. 
Like the other states of the Reich, Thuringia has 
a single-chamber Diet elected by proportional 
representation. The executive power is vested in 
a ministry elected by the Diet and made up 
(1929) of five ministers with portfolio and three 


councilors of state (without portfolio). Tliere 
is no president. Legislative power is in part dele- 
gated and in part directly applied, for the lec- 
torate may exercise the initiative and referendum. 
In 1927 there were produced 130,363 tons of 
wheat, 108,245 tons of rye, 160,338 tons of oats, 
and 988,433 tons of potatoes. In the same year, 
nine plants produced 3,470,020 tons of potash. 
In 1928 there were 182,536 elementary school 
pupils, 23,211 pupils m private schools, and 76,- 
081 pupils in continuation schools. The ordinary 
budget for 1928 provided for revenues and ex- 
penditures of 129,001,900 marks. See Germany. 

THUR'STON, E(rnest) Temple (1879- 
). An English novelist, horn at Tlalesworth. 
At the age of 16, he published two volumes of 
verse, and his first novel, The Apple of Eden, was 
published in 1905. His writings include Traffio 
( 1906 ) ; The Realist ( 1907 ) ; Sally Bishop 
(1908) , The City of Beautiful honsvnse (1909) ; 
The Greatest Wish in the World (1910); The 
Garden of Resurrection (1911 ) ; The Antayonista 
(1912) , Richard Furlong (1913) ; The Passion- 
ate Crime (1915) ; The Five-Barred Gate (1916) ; 
Enehanimeni (1917); The M orld of Wonderful 
Reality (1920); The Green Bough (1921), The 
Eye of the Wift (1922) , May Eve (1924) , Mr. 
Botilehy Docs Something (1925); The Rosefti 
(1926); Come and Jnstm (1927), and Portrait 
of a Spy (1928). His plays include The Great- 
est Wish (1912); Driven (1914), The Cost 
(1914); The Wandering Jew (1920); A Roof 
and Pour alls (1923) , Judas Iscariot (1923), 
and The Blue Peter (1924) 

TIBET, tl-hPt'. A Chinese outer territory, 
with an area of 463,200 squaie miles, and a popu- 
lation estimated at finrn 2,00(),000, to 6,000,000. 
Lhasa, the capital, had from 15,000 to 20,000 in- 
habitants in 1929. Agiieulturo is cairied on, but 
only to a slight extent because of the difiieult to- 
pography. Bastoial pin suits aie iiioie common. 
Communications, by means ot cara\an, arc main- 
tained w’lth (’hina and India, an active barter m 
tea, silks, cotton goods, caipets, loatheis, diied 
fruits and lionsebold utensils for the native wool, 
fox skins, musk, salt, and borax, being prosecuted. 
The British pencti atioii, actuated by a desire to 
establish iclatioiis between India and Tibet and 
to leach southein China, continues. The political 
situation leniains anomalous The Chinese gov- 
ernment’s refusal to accept tlie tei ms of the Simla 
agreement of 1914 which piovidcd foi an autono- 
mous Outer Tibet and an Inner Tibet luled from 
Peking, and the continued demands of Tibetans 
for independence, brought about a state of suspic- 
ion and hostility which bioko out into open war 
in 1917 Tibetans marched on Chaindo, claimed 
for botli Outer and Inner Tilx't, and took it in 
1918. An ai mist ice follown*d, and in the next 
year the Chinese displayed their desire for peace 
by proposing a renewal of ticaty discussions; 
but the Chinese govermiient showed its weakness 
hy its inability to put dowui native uprisings in 
Inner Tibet, while Great Britain’s interest in 
safeguarding the Indian frontier complicated 
matters It is evident that Outer Tibet has prac- 
tically become a dependency of Great Biitain. 
The Dalai Lama remains at the head of the native 
government 

TICK ERADICATION. See Veterinary 
Medicine. 

TIDAL THEORY. See Astronomy. 

TIETZE, Hans (1880- ) An Austrian 

professor and art historian, who was born at 
Prague and educated at the University of Vienna. 
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After teaching art in various capacities at the 
University of Vienna, he was from 1919 to 1925 
head of the museum department of the Austrian 
Board of Education. He wrote Methode der 
Kunstgeschichte (1913); Albrecht Altdorfer 
(1923) , Vienna, as a centre of art (1918, 1923, 
1927) , Der junge Durer (1928). 

TIFFANY, Louis CJomfobt (1848- ). 

An American artist (see Vol. XXTI). He estab- 
lished the Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation for 
art students at Oyster Bay in 1918 and gave it 
a $1,000,000 fund, the income from which was 
to be used for maintenance and operation The 
Foundation consisted of his country home, the 
Museum, Tiffany Chapel, and over GO acres of 
land, and he deeded to it his entire collection of 
paintings, glass, and other art objects. He was 
awarded gold medals at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in 1915 and the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial in 1926. 

TIOEBT, John James (1882- ). An 

American educationist. He was born at Nash- 
ville, Tenn (a son of Bishop John James Tiger t 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South), 
and received the degree of B.A. from Oxford Uni- 
versity, Eng., as the first Rhodes Scholar fiom 
Tennessee (1007) After serving as professor of 
philosophy at Central College, Mo , he became 
president of Kentucky Wesleyan College at Win- 
chester (1909-11). lie then held prolessorships 
of ])hiloaophy and psychology at the University 
of Kentucky (1911-21) Fiom 1921 to 1928, he 
was U S. Commissioner of Education. Since 
July, 1928, he has been president of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. During the World War, he went 
to France with the Y. M. C A , was wuth the 
Army Educational Corj>8, A. E. F., and \^a8 ex- 
tension lecturer at the University of Beaune lie 
18 the author of Philosophy of the World War; 
The Child — II IS Nature and Needs; and the Book 
of liural Life, 

TILPEN, William T., II, (1893- ). An 

American tennis player, born at Philadelphia, 
Pa He won the national singles championship 
of the United States from William M. Johnston 
in 1920 and retained the title five ycais. He 
was a meniber of the Arneiican Davia Cup team 
(since 1920). He wrote Art of Lawn Tennis 
(1920); Singles and Doubles (1923), Common 
Sense of Tennis (1924), Match Play and The 
Spin of the Ball (1925), also The Phantom 
Drive, and other Tennis Stones (1924), and a 
play, They All Want Something, produced in 
1926. 

TILNEY, Frederick (1875- ). An 

American neurologist, bom in Brooklyn and 
educated at Yale Univeisity and the Long Is- 
land College Hospital. In 1903 he settled 111 
New York City and was appointed visiting 
neurologist to Roosevelt and Bellevue hospitals, 
lie became full professor of iieuiology at (Colum- 
bia University in 1914. In addition to nu- 
merous contributions on neurological subjects 
to periodical literature, he wrote A Study of the 
Hypophysis Cerebri (1911); Morphology and 
Evolutionary Significance of the Pituitary Body, 
with L. F Warren (1919); Epidemic Encephali- 
tis, with H. S. Howe (1920); The Form and 
Fwnctions of the Central Nervous System, with 
II. A. Riley (1920, 1923) ; The Brain From Ape 
to Man (2 vols., 1928). 

TILSON, John Quillin (1866- ). An 

American lawyer and Congressman. He was born 
at Clear Branch, Tenn , and graduated from Yale 
(B.A., 1891; LL.B., 1893), He engaged in the 


practice of law at New Haven, Conn., in 1898. In 
the Spanish- American War, he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the 6th U. 8. Volunteer Infantry and 
in 1916 served as lieutenant colonel in the 2d 
Connecticut Infantry on the Mexican border. 
For two terms (1905-08), he represented New 
Haven in the Connecticut House as a Republican, 
being Speaker of that body in 1907. He was 
elected to the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Con- 
gresses as Representative-at-Large from Con- 
necticut and represented the Third Congressional 
District in the Sixty-fourth to Seventy-first Con- 
gresses, inclusive. Since 1925 he has been ma- 
jority leader of the House. 

TIMBER. See FoitKSTRY. 

TIMMEBIilANS, Felix (1886- ). A 

Belgian art critic, novelist, and dramatist. A 
member of the Academy of the Flemish Language, 
he was one of the leaders of the modern school. 
His works, which are in Flemish, include the 
novels Palheier, Anna-Mane, Hct Kindeken Jesus 
in Blaandercn ; the play, En waar de ster fleef 
stille staan; and a critical work, Breughel, With 
Edouaid Veterinan, he wrote the plays Mijnhcer 
Ptnocn (1924), and Leoniicntje (1926). 

TIN. Though the United States consumes 
considerably moie tin than the lest of the world 
together, it must depend entjiely on foreign 
souices of supply. In 1914 the woild production 
of tin amounted to 116,569 long tons, of which 
moie than one-half came fium the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Malay Peninsula The woild out- 
put of tin deeieased fioni 1917 to 1921, when 
but 113,402 long tons weie piodiiced. Since 
1921, howevei, the tendency of production has 
been steadily upuaid. In 1927 world output 
totaled 156,208 long tons, uliile pielirninary 
estimates foi 1928 place the output at 175,000. 
Since early in 1927, pi ices have steadily declined, 
and it would appear that pioduction was con- 
sistently in excess of eoiisurnjitioii during the 
greater part of 1927 and 1928. A powerful 
linaiicial group was formed m London, eailv in 
1928, for the purpose of stabilizing the tin market. 
This organization is ci edited with having taken 
trcinciidous toiiiiugos of tin fioiii the open inaiket 
in order to suppoit a decliiiiiig market. The 
ultimate result of this effort was still in doubt 
early in 1929. 

The leading tin-producing eonntries are the 
Federated Malay States, Bolivia, Dutch East 
Indies, Nigeria, and Siam. Features ot produc- 
tion trends in recent years include the lapid rise 
of Bolivia as an imiiortaiit pioducer. Since 
1917 the tin-mining industry of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, lias become virtually extinct, following 
many years of activity. An increasing propor- 
tion of the production from the Federated Malay 
States is from dredging opeiatioiis which permit 
low-cost production and tins factor has undoubt- 
edly been of great impoitanee in the lowering of 
price quotations that took place subsequent to 
1926. Airangements were made in 1927 between 
the Billiton Maatscbappij and the chief British 
interests operating in the Tanganyika-Uganda 
tin field in central Africa foi an extensive ])ro- 
gramme of prospecting work in tins section. 
Production from this source hail increased to 
1200 long tons in 1927. 

A feature of the tin market in 1928 was the 
establishment of a National Metal Exchange in 
New York, modeled after the London Metal Ex- 
change, for the express purjiose of trading in tin 
futures, and to provide “hedging^’ facilities for 
tin consumers and traders. 
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TINAYBE, t6'nftr' (Marguerite Suzanne) 
Marcelle (v^e Chasteau) (1877-- ). A 

French novelist (see Vol. XXII), many of whose 
hooks were translated into English. Her later 
works include La veilUe des armes, Le depart, 
IDIJ/. (1015) ; L*Ombre de Vamour (1910) ; Per- 
ti^phone (1020), Les lampes voil^es (1920); Lc 
houcher d* Alexandre (1022) ; Priscille ^6verac 
(1922) ; La vie amoureitse de Madame de Pom- 
padour (1024); Ftgvxes dans la nuit^ short 
stories (1920) ; line provtnrtalc eu 1^50 (1927) ; 
11 y a cent ans (1927) ; and Torres 6tranqP.re8 
(1928). 

TIBES. See Mcyroii Vehicles; Rubber. 

TIROL. See I'ykol 

TITCHENEB, Edward Bradford (1807- 
1927). An American psychologist (see Vol, 
XXII). On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
association with the Cornell University laboia- 
tory, he was honored with a volume of commemo- 
lative Essays (1917) written by his former 
jmpils In 1924 he published Hysiematic Psy- 
chology^ which incoqmiated the expel imental 
findings of the Cornell laboiatory on jjeiception, 
movement, and the integration of seiiHatiomil 
attributes Besides scientific papeis, the only 
other work published by Titchener after 1914 
was A Beginnei'^s Psychology (1915). 

TITO, PiTTORE Ettore (1800- ). An 

Italian painter, born at Castellaniaie di Statia. 
lie studied at the Venice Ait Acadernv, under 
Favetto, and in Fiance, England, and Germany 
beloie becoming a professor in the Instituto 
Belle Arti at Venice. He became widely known 
for his pictures of Venetian subjects, winning 
gold medals at exhibitions in Monaco, Bavaiia, 
Vienna, Home, and Venice His works are lepie- 
sented in museums in Rome, Venice, Trieste, 
Budajiest, and other cities. 

TITTONI, t^^t-to'nd, Tommaso (1855- ). 

An Italian statesman and diplomat (see Vol. 
Wll) At the outbieak of the Woild War, 
when he W’as Ambassador to France, he w’as in 
fa\or of Italian neutiality. After Italy’s entry 
into the War, he resigned from the ambassador- 
shi]) and became Minister of State in 1910. 
J*reniiei Nitti gave him the post of Foreign Min- 
ister in 1919 and that of first delegate to the 
IVace Conference, but he w^as obliged to resign in 
November because of ill health. He w^as piesi- 
dent of the Senati* in 1920, and w^as appointed 
delegate to the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, but his health did not permit 
him to aet. In 1921 he became a member of the 
Hoval Academy of lAiicei. His later publications 
include Who Mas Responsible for the Wart 
( 1918) , donflitii polifici c riforme Costituzionali 
(1919), Per la guerra c per la pace (1919); 
Modem Jlalif, published by the Willianistown In- 
stitute of Politics (1922); Jhscorsi e sci'ilti 
(1924), International Economic and Political 
Problems of the Lay and Some Aspects of Fas- 
cism, edited by Baton di San Seveiino fioin Tit- 
toni’s wiitings and addiesses (1920) ; and Ques- 
tioni del (homo (1928) He was a chaiiman of 
a committee which edited La \uova Antologia, 
an independent monthlv review. 

TITULESCO, Nicolas (188;V- ) A Ru- 

manian dijdomat and piofessor of law, who was 
lK)in at Craiova, Rumania, and educated theie 
ill the (^ollege King Carol I and the Faculte de 
Droit, Pans. He was twice lauieate of Pans 
University and in 1905 became jirofessor of civil 
rights at the University of Jassy, ti ansferring to 
the University of Bucharest in 1909. Elected to 


Parliament in 1912, he became Minister of Fi- 
nance in 1917, was a delegate to the Paris Peace 
Conference, and was one of the signers of the 
Treaty of Trianon. He was again Finance Min- 
ister during 1920-22, intioducing the income tax 
and other sweeping changes in taxation. He 
then served as Ambassadoi to the Couit of St. 
James (1922-26) and as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ( 1927— 29) . In the latter year, he was re- 
appointed to the London Embassy. He wrote ha 
thcortc des droits Pvcntuels ; La Distribution du 
Patrimone ; L'lmpot sur le Revenu , L^Impot sur 
le Capital, and other treatiwxs on law and finance. 

TOBIN, Richard Montgomery (1800- ). 

An American banker and diplomat, w'ho was 
born at San Francisco, Calif , and studied at St. 
Ignatius College. lie was engaged in banking at 
San Francisco after 1889, Ixuiig at one tune 
president of the Association of Savings Banks. 
In the World War, he sei ved at Pans as lepiesen- 
tative of the U. S Cable Ceiisoishij) and in Octo- 
ber, 1918, w’as assigned to additional duty as 
assistant to the naval attache at the American 
Embassy Later, he w'as attached to the Amei i- 
can Commission to Negotiate Peace. Since 1923 
he has been Ministei to the Ncthei lands. 

TODD, Arthlr James (1878- ). An 

American sociologist, bom at Petaluma, Calif., 
and educated at the University of California and 
Yale Univeisity and in Pans and Munich. He 
was connected with settlement and piobation 
work in San Francisco foi several years and in 
1911 became instructoi in sociology at the Uiii- 
veisity of Illinois In 1914-15 he was professor 
and head of the department ol the University of 
Pittsburgh, and fiom 1915 to 1921, professor of 
sociology and director of the training course for 
social and civic work at the I’niversity of Minne- 
sota. In 1919-21 Piofessor Todd was also visiting 
professor of sociology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and 111 1921 he aceejited a permanent pro- 
fessoiship there. He was associate editor of the 
dournal of the Ameiican Institute of Ciiminal 
l-iavv and Criminology and w'rote. The Primitive 
Family as an Educational Agency (1913) ; 
Theories of Social Progress (1918) , J'hc Scien- 
tific Spint and Social M ork (1919); Three 
IVtsc Men of the East (1927). 

TODD, Henry Davis, Jr. (1866- ). An 

American aimy ofiicei, horn at Claveiaek, N Y., 
and graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1890. He entered the aitillery divi- 
sion oi the Army and w^as piomoted through the 
grades until he reached the Tank of lieutenant 
colonel of aitilleiy in 1913 He commanded the 
33d Division from September 18 to Dec 7, 1917, 
the aitillery supporting tlie 1st Division in the 
St Mihiel olfensive, and the 58th Field Aitillery 
Brigade at the Meiise-Aigonne Battle. Tie was 
with the 33d Division in Luxembuig as part of 
the Army of Occupation. In August, 1919, on 
the demobilization of the 33d Division, he entered 
the Geneial Stall College in Washington. He 
was made biigadier geneial in the Regular Army 
in 1920 and w^as assigned to command the coast 
defenses of Manila Bay on June 3, 1921, and the 
Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Biigado in 
1926. Ill 1927 he was piomoted to Major 
geneial. 

TOGOLAND, to'go-land. Formeily a German 
protectorate on the coast of West Africa, between 
the Gold Coast and Dahomey but, since 1919 par- 
titioned between Gieat Britain and Fiance as 
mandate territories. It has an aiea of 33,700 
squaie miles, of which 21,893 square miles are 
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in the French and the remainder in the British 
mandated territories, and a population in 1929 
estimated at 747,000 natives and 448 Europeans. 
Lome is the chief port. Products for export are 
palm kernels and oil, rubber, ivory, and copra, 
though (*ottoii, coffee, tobacco, and cacao were be- 
coming important. Exports for 1913 were 9,138,- 
000 marks (£4.06,000) and imports 10,631,000 
marks (£531,000). In 1927 imports for French 
Togoland amounted to 100,715,088 francs and 
expoits to 82,242,713 fiancs. For 1913-14 the 
budget balanced at 4,057,130 marks and the 
colony was self-supporting. The local budget for 
French Togoland balanced at 33,478,000 fiancs in 
1927. There was also a railway budget of 10,- 

200,000 fiancs and a jmblic health budget of 
0,200.000 francs. The British section was admin- 
isteiod fioin the Gold Coast. Railways totaled 
204 miles. In 1913 a cable line linked Germany 
with Togoland, and a wireless station at Kamina 
was in direct communication with Berlin. Ger- 
man local officials attempted to keep the territory 
neutral duiing the World War, but the offci was 
refused and local British and French tioops in- 
vaded the country. Opposition was slight with 
the result that the colony was completely oc- 
cupied in August, 1914 Mandates were granted 
Great Britain and France by the Supreme Coun- 
cil in May, 1919; in July, 1919, the country was 
partitioned by both interested parties provision- 
ally, and in Se])tember, 1920, permanently. 
France leceived the port of Lome and the entire 
seacoast of 32 miles, 

TOLEDO. The third city of Ohio. The popu- 
lation increased from 108,497 in 1910 to 243,104 
in 1920 and to 313,200 in 1928, by estimate of the 
IT S. Bureau of the Census Toledo’s 812 manu- 
facturing concerns are so diversified that the 
city’s great industrial development since 1914 
can be attributed to no special group. Toledo 
is, however, the centie of the metal-wheel industiy 
and ranks first in the production of gloves, mit- 
tens, and spark plugs, and third in the production 
of automobiles and canvas goods. In 1927, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Census of Manufactures, 
38,727 persons were employed by 502 industrial 
establishments and received $57,049,350 in wages; 
the value of products manufactured was $300,- 
114,996. In 1928, 38 new industries located in 
Toledo, representing an initial investiment of 
$7,040,000, and 82 existing concerns enlarged 
their plants at a cost of $11,050,000. 

The port of Toledo is the largest coal-shipping 
port in the United States, its cargo having in- 
creased from 7,095,593 tons in 1922 to 120,348,005 
tons in 1927. The total foreign commerce of the 
port in 1927 amounted to 2,047,585 tons In 
1929 construction was begun on a new terminal 
for the Hocking Valley Railroad at Presque Isle, 
where the Maumee River joins Maumee Bay. 
More than $6,000,000 was authorized for the con- 
struction of four slips for freighters, a concrete 
dock 14,000 feet long and 200 feet wide, coal- 
loading and ore-unloading machinery, a grain 
elevator, a warehouse, and many miles of railroad 
track. 

In 1924 the Summit Street extension, to link 
the South Side and the business section by a 
direct route, was completed, and the sewer sys- 
tem was increased by 41 miles to provide inter- 
secting sewers and a pumping station. In 1927 
a $1,034,000 street-paving programme was in- 
augurated, and the following year a transcon- 
tinental airport was established on a 615-acre 
tract 7 miles south of the business section. 


Building construction has been active since 1924 . 
Among the important buildings erected are 
the Stephens and the Commodore Perry hotels, 
Toledo-Paramount Theatre, Toledo Blade Build- 
ing, Security, Savings Bank & Trust Co. Building, 
Toledo Hospital, and Masonic Temple. In 1926 
the first unit of Toledo’s Civic Centre, the new 
Safety Building, was erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. In 1928 the city com- 
pleted the erection of the Erie Street Market 
Building for use as an exhibition hall during the 
winter months and as a produce market in the 
sunimei. Through a bequest of $3,000,000 from 
Edward Drummond Libliey, the Toledo Art Muse- 
um was enlarged and a school of music and a 
school of design erected. 

At the election in November, 1928, bond issues 
amounting to $11,800,000 were approved. Of 
this total, $5,000,000 was for new schools, $3,000,- 
000 for a new high-level suspension bridge over 
the Maumee River, $2,850,000 for a new and 
enlarged municipal university, and $950,000 for 
a new county iiifirmaiy In June, 1929, the 
United States Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the United States Ciiciiit Couit of Ap- 
peals and handed down a decision permitting the 
elimination of the Miami & Erie Canal between 
Toledo and (*rand Rapids, thus ending some 10 
years of litigation This decision has made it 
possible for the citv to develop over the canal’s 
right-of-way a boulevard leading directly to the 
business section, to construct a new union station 
for the 24 railioads that centie in Toledo, and 
to develop a new large residential section at 
Maumee The public-school system has expanded 
greatly since 1914, more than $(>,500,000 being 
spent on the construction of new buildings. The 
school eniollnient in 1928 was 61,500. Bank 
clearings in 1928 amounted to $1,103,780,000 
The assessed valuation of property in the city in 
1927 was $584,523,000; the net debt was $32,- 

966.000 

TOLEDO, University of the CJity of. A 
municipal institution at Toledo, Ohio, founded 
in 1872. The student enrollment increased from 
1147 in 1918 to 2034 in 1928, the faculty from 
30 to 84 members, and the libiary fiom 4558 to 

21.000 volumes. The annual income rose fiom 
$145,000 to $250,470. A new science building 
w^as completed in 1921 and a department of 
elementary teachers’ tTaining was established in 
1922. In 1928 the city voted a bond issue of 
$2,850,000, of which $2,000,000 is for buildings, 
$350,000 for site and $500,000 for equipment, all 
to be available in the fall of 1930. President, 
Henry John Doermann, 

TOLL BRIDGES. Sec Bridges. 

TOLLER, Ernst (1893- ). A German 

dramatist, bom at Samitschin. He attended col- 
lege at Bromlierg, studied at the univeisities of 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Grenoble, and entered 
politics in 1918. Tic was second chairman of the 
council of workingmen, soldiers, and peasants 
during the revolution in Munich (1919) and for 
his participation was condemned to five years’ im- 
prisonment in the fortress of N iederschOnfeld. 
There he wiote the plays which have profoundly 
stiried audiences in Germany; Wandlung 
(1919); Masfie Mensch (1921); Die Ludditen 
(1921) ; and Der Deutsche Hinckemann (1922), 
His later plays Der entfessclte Wotan (1923), 
and Uopla, wir lebeu (1927) have not had the 
same success. He also has written some verse, 
Das Schwalhcnbuch (1923), and the autobio- 
graphical volume, Justiz, 
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TOLMAN, Richard Grace (1881- ). 

An American chemist, born at West Newton, 
Mass., and educated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he was a Dalton fellow. 
He also studied at Berlin and Crefeld. He taught 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cincinnati University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the University of Illinois. During 
the World War, he was made chief of the dis- 
persoid section of the Chemical Warfare Service 
with the rank of major and in 1919 was made 
associate director of the fixed nitrogen research 
laboratory of the Ordnance Bureau of the United 
States Army, of which he became director in 
1920. Since 1922 he has been professor of phy- 
sical chemistry and mathematical physics at the 
California Institute of Technology. He is a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences. 
His early investigations had to do with colloids, 
ionization, and similar subjects in physical 
chemistry. He later investigated the behavior 
of smokes and reactions of nitrogen compounds. 
In addition to various minor publications, he 
is the author of Investigations on the Relativity 
of Motion (1917) and ^iatisUcal Mechanics unth 
Application to Physics and Chemistry (1927). 

TOMLINSON, H. M. (1873- ). A Brit- 

ish journalist, essayist, and travel writer. He 
became a member of the editorial staff of the 
Morning Leader in 1 904, was a war coi respondent 
in Belgium and Fiance (1014-13), and otllcial 
correspondent at the (t.H Q. of the British Armies 
in France (1915-17), and literary editor of the 
Nation and the Aihenceum (1917-23). He 
traveled a great deal, and his first book. The 
Sea and the Jungle (1912), was an account of 
his trip up the Amazon. As he developed, his 
prose became almost rhythmic and his descrip- 
tive powers were particularly successful in evok- 
ing atmosphere. He wrote* Old Junky essays 
(1919) ; London Rivery reminiscences of its ships 
(1921); Waiting for Daylight, essays (1922); 
TidemarkSy about his visit to Malaya (1924); 
Under the Red Ensign (1926) ; Gifts of Fortune 
(1926) ; Gallion*s Reach, his first novel (1927) ; 
Essay on Hardy (1928); and Illusion: 1915 
(1928). 

TOMMASINI, VicENZO (1880- ). An 

Italian composer, born in Rome. He studied 
there under Plnelli (violin) and Falchi (compo- 
sition) and later under Max Bruch in Beilin. 
He IS one of the few living impressionists who 
have not yet ciossed the border line into futur- 
ism. He wrote the opeias, Medea (Trieste, 
1906), Amore di Terra Lontana (not produced), 
and Uguale Fortuna (Rome, 1913) ; a ballet on 
themes of Scarlatti, Le Donne di Buon Vmore 
(Rome, 1917) ; the symphonic poems, Poema 
Erotico, II Beato RegnOy and Paesaggi Toseani; 
a prelude to L'llymne d la Beauts ; a suite and 
Chiaro di Luna, for orchestra; two string quar- 
tets and a violin sonata; choruses a capella; 
songs; and piano pieces. 

TOMSKY, Mikhail Pavlovich (1880- ). 

A Russian Communist leader and public official. 
He joined the revolutionary movement in Russia 
in 1905, was arrested and banished to Siberia in 
1906, and after repeated escapes, arrests, and 
banishments, was freed from Siberia in April, 
1917. Under the Soviet regime, he served first 
as editor of The Metallist and Trade Union 
Messenger, later becoming chairman of the Trade 
Union Congress, a member of the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committees of the United 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Communist 


Party, and a member of the Political Bureau. 
As one of the most powerful members of the 
Soviet leaders, he came into conflict with Stalin 
in 1928 over the latter^s five-year plan for the 
industrialization of Russia and was removed 
from his position as chairman of the Trade Union 
Congress in June, 1929. 

TONDEB. See Schleswig. 

TONQO, OR Friendly Islands. See Pacific 
Ocean Islands, 

TONISSON, Jaan ( 1868- ) . A President 

and Pi ime Minister of Estonia, He was educated 
at Tartu University and previous to the World 
War was a member of the first Russian Duma. A 
leader in the Estonian agitation for independence, 
he w*a8 president of a delegation which sought to 
enlist the sympathies of Western European na- 
tions on behalf of his country during 1917-18. 
In 1919-20 he was a member of the Constitutional 
Assembly and since the latter year has been a 
member of the Diet, of which he was president in 
1923-25. In 1928 he was Piesident and Prime 
Minister of the Republic. He was owner and 
editor of Postimees, the oldest journal in the 
country 

TONKING. Sec French Indo-China. 

TOBNADOES. See Meteorology. 

TOBONTO. The capital of the Province of 
Ontario and in size, the second city of Canada. 
The population in 1928 was estimated to be 
5(»9,899. The area is 35 square miles. Tlie gov- 
einnient of the city is vested in a municipal 
council, consisting of the mayor and four mem- 
bers foiming the Board of Control (all five being 
elected annually by the citizens at large) and 24 
alderman (three being elected annually from each 
of the eight wards into which the city is divided ) 
The council as a whole is the legislative body of 
the municipality and carries on its work through 
standing committees. The Board of Control is 
the executive body and is responsible for the 
preparation of the annual estimates and the sup- 
ervision of matteis relating to finance, the ap- 
pointment of otticials, the carrying on of public 
works authori/ed by the council, and the general 
ailministration of the affaiis of the city. The 
department of education is under the control of 
a board of education elected by the citizens, and 
the department of police is under a board of 
police commissioners consisting of the mayor and 
two judges of the county court. 

The Toionto Harbor Commission, which was 
authorized by the Act of 1911, consists of five 
commissioners, three of whom arc appointed by 
the City Council and two by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. The improvements which the commis- 
sion inauguiated in 1913 at an estimated cost of 
$19,000,000 consist of the leclaination of Ash- 
biidgo’s Bay, a maish tract of 1000 acres re- 
named the Eastern Harbor Terminals; the con- 
struction of a ship channel, turning basin, and 
circulating channel, marginal way wall, and re- 
taining walls on each side of Keating’s Channel ; 
the construction of a new harbor head line fiom 
York to Yonge streets and the reclamation of the 
area enclosed by it, the deepening of the whole 
haibor to a navigable depth of 24 feet with pro- 
vision for an ultimate depth of 30 feet, and the 
construction of outside breakwaters and the rec- 
lamation of 900 acres of land for park and rec- 
reational purposes at the east and west ends of 
the city and on Toronto Island. By 1929, 1094 
acres had been reclaimed; the Boulevard Drive, 
50 feet wide, had been completed a distance of ap- 
proximately four miles; and the Traffic Highway 
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on which the Toronto Transportation Company 
was operating cars had taken the place of the old 
Lake Shore Eoad. Sunnyside Beach, a recre- 
ation centre, was opened in June, 1922. 

The Canadian National Exhibition, which has 
been held annually in Toronto since 1878, en- 
larged its scope during the past few years through 
the erection of various new buildings. Among 
these were the Pure Food, the InterniTtional, the 
Province of Ontario, the Engineering and Elec- 
trical buildings, the Coliseum, and a $1,400,000 
live-stock exchange. One of the major features 
of the 1927 exhibition was the new eastern en- 
trance which was opened by the Piince of Wales 
and Prince Geoige and was named the Princes* 
Gates. A recoid attendance of 2,000,000 j)eison8 
was reached in 1928. In 1920 an eight-stoiy 
warehouse with 1,000,000 square feet of floor 
s])ace was erected in the haibor district at a 
cost of $6,000,000, and in 1929 the Canadian 
Bank of ("ommerce elected a 30-stoiy structure, 
the tallest in Toronto, at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000. The latter building was exjiected to 
be the first step 111 a ceiitializatioii of financial 
houses within a definite downtown area. 

In 1928 Toronto had 106 public schools with 
an attendance of 92,707 and 17 sepaiate schools 
with an attendance of 12,435. The value of all 
public school pioperties was $27,213,394 and of 
sepaiate school pioperties, $3,167,207. Imports 
into the harbor of Toronto in 1927 weie valued at 
$242,213,317 and exports at $1,522,000. In 1926, 
86,439 i)crsons were employed in 2013 industrial 
establishments and recened $107,734,568 in 
W'agcs, the value of products inanufactuied was 
$489,522,114. In 1928, 0208 building permits 
weie issued representing a value of $51,607,188. 
The assessed valuation of property m 1928 was 
$967,371,437; the net debt was $147,476,966. 

TOBONTO, Univkusity of. An institution 
of higher learning founded in 1827 at Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, consisting of seven faculties 
with four arts colleges, supiiorted by the provin- 
cial govei nnicnt. The student enrollment in 1914 
was 4000, compared W’ith 5961 in the autumn of 
1028. The faculty w^as inci eased dining the 
same period from 453 to 659 members and the 
library from 138,658 bound volumes and 46,648 
pamphlets to 220,349 bound volumes and 76,876 
pamphlets. Total expendituies in 1927-28 for 
salaries and maintenance was $2,396,212. The 
Rockefeller Foundation after 1021 made numer- 
ous gifts for the development of the faculty of 
medicine and 111 1028 fioni this source was re- 
ceived a grant of $250,000 for the school of 
hygiene. Tiinity ('ollege and a forestry building 
were opened in 1025. A faculty of dentistry was 
established in the same year by taking over the 
school of dentistry of the Royal College of 
Dental Surgeons. A hygiene and public health 
building was completed in 1027, as were an 
addition to the Press building and a hockey and 
skating arena. President, Sir Robert A. Fal- 
coner, IC.C.M.G., M.A. LL.D., D.C.L., D.D., 
Litt D 

TOBPEDO BOAT. See Vessel, Naval. 

TOBTS. See Law, Progress of the. 

TOSCANINI, tOs'ka-ne'n^, Arturo ( 1 867- 
). An Italian conductor (see VoL. XXII). 
During the World War, he gave his services 
freely, conducting innumerable concerts through- 
out Italy for the benefit of various war activities. 
In 1918 he gave in !Milan a series of ' 12 sym- 
phony concerts, the entire proceeds of which he 
distributed among Italian musicians who had 


been reduced to want by the War. In this con- 
nection, an incident should not go unrecorded 
that showed his uncompromising attitude and 
the moral strength of his artistic convictions. 
When at one of the earlier concerts hisses were 
heard at the beginning of an excerpt from Wag- 
ner, he immediately stopped the oichestra, faced 
the audience and, without uttering a word, com- 
pelled instant silence. After La 8cala, in Milan, 
had been rebuilt and enlaiged, he was made sole 
artistic director in 1921. Even during his first 
connection with La Soala as principal conductor 
(1898-1908), the pei formaiices there were on a 
higher level than those of any other opera house 
in Italy; but now, as absolute dictator, dominat- 
ing the entire personnel from the proudest soloist 
to the humblest stagc-mechainc and giving liis 
personal attention to the minutest details, he 
secured a perfection of eiisenible that made l-a 
Scala the premiere operatic institution of the 
woild. Among the recent world -premi6res given 
there, two stand forth as musical events of inter- 
national iniportanee, the production of Boito’s 
Nerone (May 1, 1924) and Puccini’s Turandot 
(Apr. 2.5, 1926). During the spiing of 1929, he 
took the entire La Seabi company on a tour to 
Vienna and Berlin, arousing unbounded enthus- 
iasm in both cities. He announced iinexpeetedly 
after the final Beilin peifoinianee (Aida, May 
29) that on that occasion he had made his fare- 
well appeal ance-as an opeiatie conductor, as he 
had seveied liis connection with La Scala in 
order to devote his entiie time to concerts. At 
the same time, lioweviT, he accepted the invita- 
tion of Sicgfr led W agnei to eoiidiict the pei - 
formances of Tristan mid Isolde at Bayreuth 
during the festival of 1930 It was the first time 
that this honor was conferred upon a foreign 
conduetoi . 

Supreme as Toscanini stands as an operatic 
conduetoi, he is equally great as a symphonic 
conductor. In fact, all Ins life he lias been 
active in botli fields. ITis first appearance in 
concert in the United States occurred during his 
engagement at the Meti opolitan Opeia House on 
Apr. 13, 1913, when he piodneed Beethoven’s 
Ninth ^ijmphoni/. In 1921 he made a eoneert 
tour of this eoiintiy with liis entire La Scala 
Orchestra. Then he came for four consecutivo 
seasons as guest-conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Society ( 1926-29). For the season 
1929-30, he was engaged as one of the three 
permanent conductors, the others being Mengel- 
berg and Molinari. Consult Arturo Toscanini, 
bv T. Nieotra (translated by I. Brandcis and 11. 
Kahn, New York, 1929). 

TOTEMISM. See Anthropology; Ethnol- 
ogy. 

TOUT, Thomas Frederick (1855-1029). A 
British historian (see Vol XXll). Until 1925 
he was professor of history at Manchester. In 
1923 he was president of the International His- 
torical Congiess at Brussels and in 1925, presi- 
dent of the Royal Historical Society. He lec- 
tured at Cornell University 111 1027-28. He is 
the author of Administrative History of Medieval 
England (1920, 1928, 1929) a.m\ France and Eng- 
land: Their Relations in the Middle Age and Now 
(1922). 

TOVEY, Donald Francis (1875- ). An 

Flnglish composer, born at Eton. He was a 
private pupil of S. Weisse (piano), Sir W. 
Parratt (counterpoint), and J. Higgs (compo- 
sition). From 1906 to 1912, he gave several of 
his own works at chamber-music concerts (the 
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Chelsea Concerts) in London. In 1914 he was 
appointed Rcid professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where, in 1917, he estab- 
lished the Reid Symphony Concerts. In 192^26 
lie made a very successful tour of the United 
States as pianist. As a composer, he shows de- 
cided preference for chamber music, in which field 
he produced a piano quintet, a piano quartet, a 
Velio sonata, claiinet sonata, two string quartets, 
and three trios. lie also wrote a symphony; a 
suite for string orchestra; a piano concerto; 
incidental music to Maeterlinck’s Aglavatne et 
Sdysetfe; church music; and piano pieces. An 
opera, The Bi^dc of Dionysus, although pub- 
lished, has not yet been produced (1929). 

TOWNER, lloKACE Mann (18r)5- ). A 

(Governor of Porto Rico, born at Belvidcre, 111, 
and educated at the Univeisity of Chicago. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1877 and after prac- 
ticing law for some ycais became judge in the 
third judicial district of Iowa. Fiom 1911 to 
1923, he served continuously in Congress, and 
although he was elected for another ieim in 
1923, he resigned to accept the post of Governor 
of Porto Rico, foi which his service as chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee on Insular 
AIFairs had especially prepared him. He re- 
signed in 1929 

TOWN PLANNING. See City Planning. 

TOWNSHEND, toun'zriid, Sir Charles 
(Vere Fkuhers) ( 18()1-1921) A Biitish soldier 
(see VoL. XXll). He was promoted to the rank 
of ina)or general in 1911 and during the Woild 
War coiiiniunded the (ith Division in Mesopo- 
tamia, Minch witlistood the Tuikish siege of Kut- 
cl-Amara foi ncaily fue months (1910) He 
became a Tuikish piisonci, although later freed, 
and M'as knighted in that year In 1920, after 
40 yeais of seivice, he resigned from the army and 
entered i*arl lament as an IndojKMidcnt. He 
wiote the Jjife of FtcUl Afarshal First Marquis 
Totrnshend and My Mesopotamia Campaign 
(1920) 

TOYNBEE, Arnold Joseuii ( 1 889- ) . A 

Bi itish histonun who was educated at Winchester 
and Balliol College, 0\toid, wheie he w'as a 
tutoi (1912-15). Duiiiig the World Wai, he 
ivas in the Political Intelligence Department of 
the Foreign Oiricc He was a membei of the 
Biitish delegation to the Peace Conference 
(1919), Koiaes jiiofcssor of Byzantine and 
modem Gieek languages, liteiatuie, and history 
at tlie University of London (l!)19-24), and in 
1925 he became diiectoi of studies in the Royal 
Institute of Intel national Affairs, and piofessor 
of international history in the Univeisity of 
Ijondon. In 1925 the first volume (1920-23) 
of his yeaily Survey of Diiervalional Affairs 
ajipeared His writings include 'N ationalit y and 
the ^\ar (1915), Chaptirs on Greece in the 
Balkans: A History (1910); The Western Ques- 
tion in Greece and Turhey (1922), Greek His- 
torical Thought (1924) ; The World after the 
Peace Conference (1925); and Turkey (with K, 
P Kiikwood) (1920) 

TOYNBEE, Paget (1855- ). An Eng- 

lish Hcholai (see Vol. XXTI), especially known 
for his studies of Dante Ho was hoiioied by 
many degrees, and membership in the British 
and other Euiopean academies. His later works 
include Supplement to Mrs Toynbee* s Edition 
of the Letters of Horace Walpole (3 vols., 1919- 
1920) ; The Letters of Dante, amended text and 
translation (1920) ; Bri1ain*8 Tribute to Dante in 
Literature and Art (1921); Dante Studies 


(1921) ; Horace Walpole* a Journal of the Print- 
ing Office at Strawberry Hill (1923); Horace 
Walpole's Reminiscences (1924) ; Straneberry Hill 
Accounts (1927); Horace Walpole's Journal of 
Visits to Country Seats (1928). 

TRACELESS TROLLEYS. See Motor Ve2- 

HICLES 

TRACTOR, Farm. The tractor is a mechan- 
ically propelled prime mover having as its source 
of self-contained power usually an internal-com- 
bustion engine and, in a few special types, a 
steam engine. The significance of the tractor 
in agricultuie is its utility as a source of tractive 
energy for field and hauling operations and as 
a source of belt power for stationary mechanical 
farm operations. The earlier tractors were large, 
heavy, and powerful machines actuated by steam 
engines. They were used almost exclusively for 
lieavy hauling, heavy drawbar work such as the 
pulling of very large gang plows in the breaking 
of virgin prairie lands on a large scale, and 
for heavy farm belt work, such as the operation 
of thresheis and corn shellers, usually on custom 
work. Steam tractors are still used in agricul- 
ture occasionally for operations requiring higher 
and steadier power. They are used to a certain 
extent in Europe, for example, for the operation 
of cable-drawn and cultivating outfits adapted to 
swampy or other soil conditions which will not 
jiermit the operation of a heavy tractor in direct 
traction. 

The internal-combustion-engine tractor is a 
more lecent development and has now largely 
supplanted the steam tractoi foi use in agricul- 
tuie Keioscne also has largely supplanted 
gafeoline as a fuel, thus materially reducing the 
cost of opeiation. Some types are started on 
gasoline and aie switched to kerosene when warm, 
wdiilc other types operate wholly on kerosene. 
There aie a number of types and sizes of internal- 
eombustion-engine tractors, the total number of 
makes being approximately 50 in 1928 with each 
manufactuier jiioducing fiom 1 to 3 models. In 
a bioad general way, this variation corresponds 
to distinct types ot agricultural service. For 
example, the small garden ti actor weighing about 
500 pounds, rated at 1 25-4 hoi se power, is 
adapted only to certain light garden opeiations 
and belt operations requiring a low maximum 
power. On the other hand, the extremely large 
ti actor weighing in the neighborhood of 30,000 
pounds lated at 70-120 hoise powei, is adapted 
only to the heaviest of drawbai and belt opera- 
tions. A great variety of types and sizes of 
ti actors exists between these two extremes. It 
would seem, therefore, that the variation is due 
much more to lock of standardization than to 
the variation in the requirements of agricultural 
pi ocesses. 

As a rule, the general characteristics of a 
tractoi for agricultural use are governed largely 
by the nunibei and size of plows it can pull 
through average soil at an average depth and 
speed. While tractors are designed and built 
to luii at speeds var^\iiig up to 15 miles or more 
per houi on actual drawbar work, a plowing 
speed of about 2.^ miles jier hour for tractors of 
15 drawbar horse power or less is generally 
coiisideied to be the most efficient speed under 
average conditions. Small plats usually require 
only a small garden tractor of 1.25-4 horse power 
which will pull a 12-inoh plow. Truck farming 
will require a tractor capable of pulling one 14- 
mch plow. Farms up to 100 acres in size re- 
quire a tractor capable of pulling at least two 
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plows, while farms of 300 acres or more will 
require a tractor capable of pulling three or more 
plows. As a very general average, and depending 
upon the soil, about eight drawbar hoise power 
is required to pull two 12- inch plows, 10 horse 
power for two 14- inch plows, 15 to 20 horse power 
for three to five 14-incli plows, 22 to 30 horse 
ower for five or six 14-inch plows, and 30 to 45 
orsc ])ower foi from six to twelve 14-inch plows. 

The propulsion requiiemonts in diawbar work 
govern the charactenfc.tics of the driving mechan- 
ism and ground-giipping devices of tractors. 
Tractors divide, broa<lly, into wheel and crawler 
or self-tiacklaymg types. In the wheel-type 
tractor, piojiulsion results from the action of 
two large diive wheels equipped with ground- 
gripping lugs and actuated by means of the 
engine through the medium of gears, clutches, 
and shafts. In order to secure the greatest trac- 
tion, it has been found necessary to use certain 
shapes, sizes, and ai tangcinents of lugs for in- 
dividual soils 01 soil conditions. The manner 
in which the lug piesents or transmits the trac- 
tive impulse to the soil appears to be a vital 
factor in the efliciency of the ti actor. Appaicntly 
the greatest factor in the tiansmission of ti ac- 
tive force fioin any lug depends ui>on the tractor 
drive wheel taking the fullest advantage of the 
arching action of the soil, so that with a given 
width of drive-wheel rim the traction increases to 
a maximum as the weight cairied by the wheel 
increases up to a eeitaiii limiting point. 

The highest elliciency is pioduced with a weight 
on the wheel just suliicient to foice the lug into 
the soil, and the traction inei eases with the 
width of wheel 1 im undei these circumstances. 
For example, solid angle-iron lugs ate beat in 
loose soils having slight arch action, but spade 
lugs are superior to angle lugs in loose sand with 
a heavy weight on the wheels. Sliaip spade lugs 
also are better in soil having an apjueciable areh 
action under the wheel 11 m. The majoiity of 
wheel tractors are steered with oidiiiary steering 
gear attached to two wheels independent of the 
drive wheels, although in some special types steer- 
ing IS done with the drive wheels. The majority 
of tractors are of the wheel type on most farms 
of average size. 

Considerable exiierieiice and care are necessary 
in the operation of wheel tractors, esiiecially 
when drawing cultivating machinery, since the 
sudden and severe resistances occuiing m culti- 
vation emfdiasize the rotating tendency of the 
tractor around its dnv^e-w heel axles and fre- 
quently result in accidents and damage. Special 
types of hitches and release springs have been de- 
veloped to prevent accidents and breakage of 
implements and tractor by releasing the tractor 
or cushioning the shock when obstructions aie 
encountered. Tractor construction also has be- 
come better balanced, to confoiin to the seveie 
requirements of drawing tillage machinery, and 
the alignment of hitches unproved so as to reduce 
to a minimum the tendency for accidents and 
breakage to occur. 

The ciawler or tracklaying tractor is adapted 
especially for conditions where drawbar work is 
very heavy or where soil and topographic condi- 
tions will not permit the operation of a wheel 
tractor. Such a tractor consists of an engine 
and frame mounted on and propelled by a com- 
bination of largo-geared wheels and very broad, 
heavy endless chains. These chains are wide 
and large enough so that the weight of the 
tractor is distributed over quite a broad area, 


resulting in a very low unit pressure on the soil, 
thus permitting operation with ease over soil in 
which a wheel tractor would sink, or over ditches 
or rough topography, and with a maximum jiro- 
pulsive efficiency. The ciawler tractor is thus 
a very powerful unit and has been found wtII 
adapted to the breaking of virgin sw^amj) and 
cut-over lands in the United States, to rice-land 
cultivation, especially in India, and to certain 
large-scale truck -glowing operations in the South- 
west where the tillage operations are seveie and 
the tractor is subjected to very heavy loads. For 
the greater part, therefore, the crawlei ti actor 
is a heavy, high-powcTed unit of 1 datively high 
price, as compared with wheel tyjies, although the 
tendency to develop lighter crawler models is 
naturally reducing tlioir price. 

About the hardest agricultural belt woik for 
winch a tractor is adapted is operating the 
thresher. Such work will require fiom 10 to 80 
horse power, varying with the tvjie of macliiiic 
and giain, but under most eoiiditions the thresh- 
ing of wheat and oats will requne only fiom 20 
to 30 belt horse power. Others of the laiger belt- 
power applications of the ti actor aie com husk- 
ing and shiedding, hay haling, ensilage cutting 
and blowing, com slielling, and feed giinding, 
all of which usually require less power than 
Ihreshiiig. While there is cotisideiahle coii- 
tioveisy as to the extent of the actual utility 
of the tiactor 111 agiicultuie, obviously, it lias 
become a factor of considoi able impoitancc iii 
farming opeiations. Its capability of poi form- 
ing timely field ojierations quickly and on a laige 
scale W'as officially recognized by the Ficnch, 
Biitish, and Italian governments in theii elloits 
to ineiease food production dining the War. It 
was extensively used 111 the Lhiited States for 
belt and drawbar operations on farms even prior 
to 1917. 

As evidence of the contiiined and inci cased be- 
lief in its utility 011 farms, especially under con- 
ditions wbeie timeliness 111 the ])ci formanee of 
belt and field opeiations is an imjiortant factor, a 
conservative estimate indicates that there weie 
approximately 325,000 inteinal-conibiistion tiac- 
tois on farms in the United States on Jan. 1, 
1923, and approximately 400,000 on Jan 1, 1924, 
representing an aetual increase of 100,000 and a 
discard of 25,000 in one year. Since that time, 
it may be conservatively estimated that tlieie 
has been an aveiage annual ineiease 111 the 
number of traetois on Amei icaii faims of between 
75,000 and 100,000, and on Jan. I, 1928, theie 
was a total iiiimbei of appioximately 709,000. 
According to data collected by the U. S. Depait- 
nient of Coiiiuieiee at its annual canvass of 
manuf actors of farm equipment, the total produc- 
tion of ti actors in 1928 amounted to 171,137, 
valued at $101,401,462. Of this total, 152,124, 
valued at $113,730,502, w'erc of the v heeled type, 
and 19,013, valued at $47,730,900, weie of the 
tracklaying type. Of the tiactois sold by iiiariu- 
factnreis, 99,491, valued at $98,528,923, were 
for use 111 the United States, and 48,800, valued 
at $42,220,807, were sold foi cxpoit. 

The conditions and requiiemciits of service 
foi different localities and types of farming are 
so variable as to make it difficult to estimate the 
average life of a tractor with any accuracy. In 
some localities, for example, tractor depreciation 
IS high on account of excessive wear of bearings 
and internal friction-parts of engines due to abra- 
sive dust This is being oveiconie to a large 
extent by the use of boxed bearings, air cleaners 
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oil tho air intake of the tractor-engine caiburetor, 
and better lubrication. An estimate of from 
five to seven years of useful life for a tractor in 
agricultural use would probably be sufficiently 
conservative for the majority of conditions of 
normal service. 
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Garden Tractors (New York, 1920) ; E. F. Hal- 
lock. Tractor Engines (Cincinnati, 1920) ; C. B. 
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ciiltuial Expel imeut Station (1926), A. H. 
Hoffman, “Dust and The Tractor Engine,” Bul- 
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TRADE-COMMISSION ACT. See Trusts. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. The history of trade- 
unionism 111 the pdiod following 1914 may 
roughly be divided into three peiiods, the stagna- 
tion diiiing the ^^’olld War, the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the yeais aftei the Arrhisticc, and the 
lelative decline m the succeeding few years due 
to the industrial depression resulting from the 
Will and the peace tieatics For some years 
beiore the W'ar, tiade-unionism had been steadily 
glowing 111 most countiies. The War brought 
this growth to a Buddmi halt. The International 
Fedeiation of Trade Unions and the Trade In- 
ter nationals ceased to exist and inteinational 
lelations among trade unionists were in abeyance. 
The effect of the W ar on tradc-unionibm was, 
hoNNevei, by no means unitor ni in the v^arious 
countiies. While in some countiies, as in Gei- 
iiiaiiN , trade unions lost in nienibership and in- 
fluence, other countiies, like (ireat Britain and 
the Cnited States, saw a steadily growing devel- 
opment of oigani/ed labor. The post war period 
witnessed an immediate lebiith of inteinational 
trade-unioniHiii as well as an unprecedented in- 
ciease in the nienibership of the labor oiganiza- 
tioiis of practically all countries, although, wdiere 
such increase had been due to war prosperity, the 
membership fell off again once the after -affects 
of the War made themselves felt. As tor mode 
of organization, the trade or craft union still 
remained the standaid W'ltb the ajipeaiaiice of 
new iridustiial problems, howe\er, and with the 
increasing hold which the idea of industiial de- 
mocracy had obtained in one form or another on 
the imagination of the worker, industrial union- 
ism had made rapid pi ogress, although it was 
still more a potentiality and an aim than an 
actual system of organization The industrial 
world which confronted the trade-unionist of 
1929 was more complex than it w^as in 1014. 
New industrial problems had come to the fore 
and with them new attempts at solution. The 


various forms of industrial democracy which had 
been advanced and in some cases applied, were 
entirely a product of the period, and they hod 
taken different shape in the various countries. 
Another important development was the spread 
of syndicalism, not only in strictly syndicalist 
labor organizations, but also within the rank 
and file of orthodox craft unions. See Hours of 
Labor; Labor Arbitration; Labor Banks; La- 
bor Legislation ; Industrial Democracy ; Syn- 
dicalism. 

International Trade-union Organizations. 
The most imjiortant trade-union international be- 
fore the W’ar was the International Federation of 
Tiade Unions with headquarters at Amsterdam. 
In 1912 it had a membershi]) of 7,394,461, repre- 
senting 19 countries. It was a rather loose 
organization and went to ])ieces immediately 
at the outbreak of the World War. During the 
War, the Inter-Allied Tiadc Union Confeience 
was held at Leeds in 1016 and the Central Powers 
and Neiitial (conference was held at Beine in 
1917. Although both confeiences and the three 
labor bureaus at Amsteidam, Paris, and Berlin 
made atternjits to revive some soit of interna- 
tional labor activity, the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was as dead as the Socialist 
Inteinational. After the W'ar, at the conference 
at Amsteidam in duly, 1919, the old Interna- 
tional was leconstructed. It was an alliance of 
national trade-union federations and trade in- 
ternationals 01 , as thev aie commonly termed, 
inteinational tiade-union “secretariats.” Its ob- 
jects were the promotion of the interests of the 
oiganizations affiliated with it and of the trade- 
union movement in countiies not affiliated with 
it, the promotion of combined action on all ques- 
tions of trade-union interests, the iirevention of 
international blacklisting, and the provision of 
funds lor these pui poses. In July, 1920, the 
International declaied a boycott of the WTiite 
governnumt in Hungary, which 20 davs later had 
to be abandoned as un successful. The American 
Fedeiation of Labor had been one of the con- 
stituent organizations which formed the Inter- 
national in 1920. Because of the close alliance 
between the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the Socialist International, Samuel 
Gonipers denounced the foimer as Socialist and 
the A. F. of L. wuthdiew in the autumn of 1921. 
To 1929, the A. F. of L. had not lejoined the 
International. The total memljership of the new 
Inteinational at the time of its formation w^as 
23,170,000. Due to the heavy losses in the mem- 
bership of the Biitish, Italian, French, and other 
affiliated organizations and to the wuthdiawal of 
the A F of L, the memheiship sank to 18,923,- 
931 at the end of 1922. For the Syndicalist 
International, see Sv ndk aiikm. 

At its 1924 meeting at Vienna, the Interna- 
tional had in the neighboi hood of 19,000,000 
menibeis in 19 countiies. Duiing 1924-29 the 
organization gave much attention to the recogni- 
tion of So\iet Russia, and because of the refusal 
to coopeiatc wuth the Red International, the 
gioup was jiractically divided in two. At the 
1927 meeting, the delegates icpiesented but 13,- 
445,5.^)3 trade-unionists all of whom came from 
European countiies with the exception of the 
representation from Palestine, Canada, Argen- 
tina, and South Africa. A A. Purcell, British 
trade-unionist, failed of reelection to the presi- 
dency because of his Communist sympathies. 

The International, by 1927, had became as 
conservative as the A. F. of L., and its policies 
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were not unlike the American organization. It 
favored the 8-hour day, universal peace, aboli- 
tion of child labor, etc. The conventions had be- 
come triennial and the organization had moved 
its ‘headquarters from Amsterdam. Other inter- 
national bodies were the International Federation 
of Working Women, the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, and the Red Interna- 
tional, which last was completely under Moscow 
control. See Communism; Socialism; Labob, 
American Federation of. 

United States, American trade-unionism is 
confronted with specifically American conditions 
and difficulties which preclude a development 
along European lines and give the American 
labor movement a distinct character. In spite 
of these obstacles, however, American organized 
labor advanced very far during the 15 years 
under discussion. From 1014 onward, American 
public opinion changed its attitude toward or- 
ganized labor, coming to accept it as a legiti- 
mate exjiression of American democratic ideals. 
The active support which organized labor gave to 
the Government in the prosecution of the War 
increased its prestige greatly. It benefited ma- 
terially from the war prosperity, as well as fiom 
the relative absence of the competition of im- 
migrant labor during the War. With the close 
of the War, however, unemployment arrived and 
gave labor a decided setback, from which it has 
not fully recovered. An ollensive for the “open 
shop,” which reached its most intensified form 
in the great steel strike of 1910, was earned on 
by the employers* organizations and did seiious 
harm to American trade-unionism. Another blow 
to labor was the settlement of tlie Coronado case 
in 1022. The verdict pionounced the liability 
of trade-union funds for damages in case responsi- 
bility had been established. The new movement 
for industrial demociacy found its chief expres- 
sion in the United States in the Plumb Plan, 
a scheme sponsoied by the railway unions for 
tripartite control of the railroads by the State, 
the owners, and the woikeis. Perhaps the out- 
standing event, however, in the American labor 
movement duiing the period was the successful 
organization of the sweated workers in the 
needle trades into such powerful bodies as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and 
the International Ladies’ Garment W^orkers’ 
Union and the formation of other groups such 
as the Amalgamated Textile W orkers, the Amal- 
gamated Food Workers, and the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

American Federation of Labor, This or- 
ganization, comprising most of the trade-union- 
ists in the United States and many of those in 
Canada, counted a great increase in its mem- 
bership, 1014-28, although the later years of 
industrial depression cut in on this advance. 
From 2,020,671 in 1914, the membership rose 
steadily to 4,078,740 in October, 1920, after 
which it showed a falling ofl. At its Portland 
Convention in October, 1923, the A. F. of L. 
reported a membership of 2,026,468. The organi- 
zation was stiictly a federation of craft unions, 
in spite of the fact that its largest affiliated 
body, the United Mine W^orkers of America, with 
a membership of 400,000, was an industrial 
union and that there existed within its ranks an 
active minority in favor of industrial unionism, 
which, in 1918, led the A. F. of L. into its unsuc- 
cessful policy toward unionization of the steel 
workers and brought about the great steel strike 
of 1010 with its decisive victory for the “open 


shop.” The A. F. of L., being conservative in 
policy, did not appeal to the unskilled worker. 
This conservative tendency manifested itself, 
aside from the withdrawal from the Amsterdam 
International, in its consistent opposition to the 
formation of an American Labor Party and in its 
friendly relationship with the American Legion. 
The authority of the official element led by Presi- 
dent Ooinpers and the rigid central control had 
so far been able to keep down the radical ele- 
ments, although a steadily growing opposition 
with new tendencies had appeared. This became 
appaient in the Montreal Convention in 1920 
when a resolution for government owneiship of 
railroads and inland waterways with democratic 
control was adopted in spite of (Rompers’ oppo- 
sition. 

Tlie following has been the membership of the 
A. F. of L. since 1923: 1924, 2,880,000, 1025, 
2,878,207; 1926, 2,813,010; 1927, 2,812,407, 1928, 
2,806,063. The most significant event in the his- 
tory of the A. F. of L. in the post-war period 
was the death of Samuel Goiii[)ers on Dec 13, 
1024. He had been the movement’s leader, with 
but one year’s interiuptjon, since its founding 
in 1881. He it was who gave the A. F of L its 
conservative stamp* he opposed alliliation with 
the Amsterdam International, refused to follow 
the leader of British trade-unionists in favoring 
a politieal party, was on friendly terms with 
capital and believed tliat tlie liest inteiests of 
labor could be furlliered by slow and peaceable 
advances 

Around this doctrine, A F. of L piogrammes 
have Cl ystallized. The Federation has devoted it- 
self to advocacy of better jiay and sboiter hours; 
of unionization of mechariizod industries sueli as 
the automobile industiy , of condenination of com- 
pany unions; and of a clai ification of the legal 
status of unionism, paiticularly in the equity 
courts. This has lefeicnee to the widespiead use 
of the injunction-power of couits during stiikos. 

The A. F. of L. has foriiiallv gone on lecord as 
opposed to the official locognition of Russia and 
even wont so far as to advise w^itlidiavval of 
support of Biookw'ood Labor College (in 1028) 
because that school was giving couiscs explain- 
ing Communist doctiine. The A. F. of con- 
sistently fought against child laboi, but it made 
no real efforts to iiiiioiiizo women, Negioes, and 
“white-eollar” woikers. Its piesident, follow- 
ing the death of Samuel Gompeis, has been Wil- 
liam Green, though its leading spint apjiears to 
have been Matthew Woll, the Fedeiation’s vice 
president. Sec Labor, American Fedp.ration of. 

Great Britain. Biitish trade-unionism made 
important nunieiical gains after 1014. Its mem- 
bership rose from 3,018,80!) in that year to 8,023,- 
701 in 1019. In the following ycais, however, 
the membcisliip fell to about 5,000,000 or 40 per 
cent of the wage eaiiiors, as a lesult of post-war 
conditions and unemployment. The Trade Union 
Congress, the national oigaiiization of the Bri- 
tish trade-union movement, icpoitod 2,806,077 
members in 1914; 6,505,482 in 1920; and 4,352,- 
818 in 1923 Far moie significant than their 
numerical increase was the giowth of the inllu- 
enee of the British trade-unionists, which may be 
measured by the fact that in 1924 the Labor 
Party, which is piimarily the political expres- 
sion of British trade-unionism, became the gov- 
erning party. Another feature of this great 
development was the tendency to form large 
labor aggregations. The movement for “less 
unions and more unity” through amalgamation 
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brought the majority of the British trade-union- 
ists into relatively few and large bodies, such 
as the Miners’ Federation (750,000 members), 
the National Union of Railwaymen (327,000), 
the General Labor Union (500,000), the Amalga- 
mated Transport Workers (1,000,000), the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, and the United 
Textile Factory Workers* Association. At the 
outbreak of the War, British labor agreed to a 
geneial truce between labor and capital. The 
miners, who had not abrogated their freedom to 
act, showed an independent attitude throughout 
the War. The rebellious spirit of British labor 
manifested itself, however, through unofficial 
strikes and thiougli the widespread acceptance 
of various theories of industrial unionism, syn- 
dicalism, and industrial demociacy. The estab- 
lishment of Whitley Councils in various trades 
by the Government was a concession to this 
spiiit This unrest did not abate with the Ar- 
mistice Guild socialism sjnead in the yeais 
after file War and the miners made their demand 
in 1J)10 for the nationalization of mines w'hich re- 
sulted in the Coal Commission and the Sankey 
Re])ort. In 1020, at the time of the Russo- 
Polisli conllict, the trade unions foimed councils 
of action and by this diiect method exerted suc- 
cessful jnessiiie on the Biitish government in 
fa\oi ot nonintei veiition 

But unemj)lo}ment, dissension betw^een lights 
and lefts, the unfoi lunate end of the miners* 
stiike, and the passage of repiessive legislation 
following the end of the geneial strike (see 
Giik\t Brit\in, under Histort/) contributed to a 
decline 111 niemlieiship fcdlowiiig 1024 At the 
1021 Trade Union tVaigiess, 4,328,000 tiade- 
iinionists were rejnesented, at the 1027 Congress, 
4,1(13, !)04, at the 102S C'ongross, 3,874,800. Din- 
ing the ti\e yeais, 1021 20, labor show’cd an 
increasing tendency to elimiiuite the Coniiniinists 
fiom its body (though it favored recognition of 
Russia) and to cooperate wnth cajntal in the 
ov (M hauling of industry The greatest hlow’^ 
stiuck at organized laboi was the ])assage, liy 
the Conservative goveinment, of the Trades 
Dispute and Trade Union Act in Jul>, 1027, as a 
result of the unsuccessful geneial stnke of 1020 
This act piactically deprived organized labor of 
the safegiiaids it had warn since the Taft-Vale 
decision The act declared 1. That a strike 
v\as illegal if it had any object other tlian the 
fiiitheiance of a trade dispute, a stiike was il- 
legal if it was calculated to coerce the Govern- 
inmit 2 No trade union might discipline a 
niembei for refusal to take ]>art in an illegal 
strike. 3. Picketing was forbidden 4. Tiade 
unions might make jiolitical levies on then mem- 
beis only if thev had consent in writing 5. 
(bvil servants might not join a geneial tiade- 
union organization (Reference w’as had to the 
English Trade Ibiion Congress ) 0 Local 

authoiities might not make membership in tiade 
unions a condition foi emjiloyment 7. The at- 
torney general might enjoin tiade-union funds 
if they were being used in contravention of the 
act 

TRAIN. See Armies and Army Organiza- 
tion 

TRAIN, AuTirrR (Citeney) (1875- ). 

An American lawyei and w liter, born at Boston, 
Mass., and educated at Harvard University and 
its law school He practiced foi several years 
in New York and was assistant district attorney 
there (1901-08, 1914-15). lie was a fiction 
writei of considerable talent, his books including: 


The Man Who Rocked the Earth (1915); The 
Earthquake (1918) ; Tutt and Mr, Tutt (1920) ; 
The Hermit of Turkey Hollow , By Advice of 
Counsel, and As it Was in the Beginning (1921 ) ; 
Tut, Tut, Mr. Tutt I and Hts Children's Children 
(1923) ; On the Trail of the Bad Men (1925) ; 
Page Mr. Tutt! (1926); The Blind Goddess 
(1926) , Ambition (1928) ; The Homs of Rama- 
dan (1928). 

TRANSCAUCASIAN SOVIET REPUB- 
LICS, Federation of. See Russia; Armenia; 
Azerraijan , Georgia. 

TRANSFORMERS. See Electric Power 
Transmission and Distribution. 

TRANSJORDANIA, Emirate of, or Kerak. 

A territory inhabited by Arabs, lying to the east 
of the Jordan and to the north of the Kingdom of 
Hedjaz. Area, undetermined; pojiulution, esti- 
mated at 260,000, of whom 220,000 aie Arab 
Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians, and 10,000 Can- 
casasians. Amman, the capital, had 2300 inhabi- 
tants. Othei towns are Kerak (2500), Es Salt 
(8000), Ma’an (3000), Madeka (2000), Jerash 
( 1500 ) . The country is for the most part desert, 
except for the 30-iriile district between the Jor- 
dan and the lledjaz liailw^ay. Tlie population be- 
ing hugely nomadic, pastoral pursuits are the 
leading activity. Phosphate deposits have been 
found, as well as potash, in the Dead Sea Com- 
munications are maintained by a motor road from 
Amman to Jerusalem and by the jioition of the 
lledjaz Railway lunning through the country 
from Daraa to Ma’an The estimated Kweiiue 
for 1928-29 was £240,916, the estimated Brit- 
ish giant-iii-aid, £40,000 The countiy played a ^ 
jiiommeiit part in the Uiusades, then with the de- 
feat of the Christians fell to a series of inde- 
pendent ruleis who came out of Egyjit Under 
the Ottoman Turks (1517-1918), its jtaitwas an 
ohscuie one until the building of the ITedjaz Rail- 
way made it easil.v accessible In Ajiril, 1918, it 
was invaded by the Emir Feisal, and by the Peace 
Treaty it wx'is made pait f)f the Palestine mandate 
under the supm vision of the British high com- 
missioner. Emir Feisal, as ruler of 8vria, was 
lecogiJized as soveieign in Trans joidania, but 
after his fall, his brother, the Emir Ahdullah, 
was set uj)on the throne (Ajiril, 1921 ). In May, 
1923, local autonomy was loiinally granted the 
Teiiitory by the British High Commissioner in 
Palestine. A treaty for the establishment of a 
semi-independeiit const itiitional government un- 
der Emu Abdullah w^as signed in Jeiusalem Feb. 
20, 1928. Numerous Arab leaders jirotested 

against features of tlie tieaty providing for a 
V 11 trial Biitisb pi oteetorate. The Legislative 
Connell nsseinhled for the fust time in Novemlx*r, 
1928. See Pali STINE 

TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION, 

OF Ete(’thic Powder See Electric Power 
Tk\nsmission and Distribution 

TRANSPORT. See X essel, Naval. 

TRANSPORTATION ACT. See Railways^ 

TRANSPORT SERVICE, United States 
Naval. See Morld ar, Xaval Operations. 

TRANSVAAL PROVINCE. See South 
Africa, Union of 

TRANSYLVANIA, tran'sH-viVnl-a. Before 
the World War, an integial pait of Hungary, 
but since December, 1918, a Rumanian province. 
Area, 22,312 square miles, population in 1915, 
2,678,367. Clnj ( Klausenburg ) , the principal 
city, had an estimated population of 65,500 in 
192(). The inhabitants in 1910 were divided ra- 
cially as follows: 55 per cent Rumanian, 34.3 
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per cent Magyar (known locally as Szeklers), 8.7 
per cent German ( i e., Saxons ) . There were also 
some Ruthenians and Slovaks Among all these, 
the Jews numbered about 65,000. The people 
pursue for the most part agricultural and pas- 
toral activities, the industrial life occupying only 
a small place. The Rumanians are chiefly peas- 
ants, herdsmen, and hillsmen, largely illiterate, 
and culturally and economically completely dom- 
inated by their Magyar overlords. The limit of 
Transylvania, on the edge of the Rumanian fore- 
lands, coincided with a number of important 
towns in the Ban£it, i.e., Arad, Temesvar, and 
Nagy Varad, and it was to gain these towns, so 
impoitant as focal points to the suriouriding ag- 
ricultural country, that Rumania sought the 
inclusion of the Bilnat in her teriitories. On 
Dec. 2, 1018, a Transylvanian Assembly, peiceiv- 
iiig how imminent was the disruption of the Dual 
Monarchy, declared its union with Rumania. 
On Jan. 11 , 1019, Rumania by royal decree an- 
nexed the territory, the subsequent treaties con- 
firmed the transfer. In 1020 the Transylvanian 
National Council was dissolved and a provincial 
government was erected. The University of Cluj, 
founded in 1910, had 1080 students in 1020 . See 
World War, Balkan Front 

TREATY OF LONDON (Apr. 26, 1915). 
See World War, Diplomacy of the; Peace and 
Peace Movements. 

TREBITSCH, Siegithed (1809- ). An 

Austrian poet, novelist, and dramatist, born in 
Vienna. Ilis works include the plays Etn Mut- 
tersohn (1911); Gcfahrliche Jahre (1915); 
Frau Ottfas Buhne (1920, translated into English 
by George Bernard Shaw), Der Gehchte (1923). 
I>as Land dcr Treue (1926 ) ; the novels Das Bans 
am Ahhang (1905), Bpates Licht (1918); the 
])oem Wellen und Wege (1913) ; the short stories 
Weltuntergang (1902), Genesmig, Tagwandler 
(1909), Der GcheGle (1927). 

TREES. See Forestry. 

TRELEASE, William (1857- ). An 

Ameiican botanist, Inirn at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and educated at Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, and 
Washington universities. He was instiuctor in 
botany at the University of W^isconsm (1881- 
8 .')) ; piofessor of botany at Washington Univer- 
sitv (188.5-1913), and at the Uiiiveisity of Illi- 
nois (1913-26). From 1889 to 1912, he was 
director of the Missouri Botanical Garden. Pio- 
fessor Tielease wiote The Genus Phoradendron 
(1916) ; Plant Materials of Decorative Garden- 
ing (1917), inter Botany The Ameri- 

can Oaks (1925) ; and many papers and reports 
on botany and entomology. 

TRENCHARD, Sir Hugh Montague (1873- 
). Marslial of the Royal British Air Force 
(since 1927). He entered the army in 1893, 
served in Africa through the Boer War, and 
became assistant commandant of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps at lipavon in 1913. Befoic the end 
of the first year of the World War, he was 
made head of the military wing of the air forces 
under 81 r John French, in which office he was 
markedly successful. By 1910 he was a major 
general, and in January, 1918, he went back to 
England as chief of staff of the newly formed 
Air Ministry. He resigned in April, 1918, and 
shortly afterward was given the command of 
the Independent Force and raided German ter- 
iitory. In 1919 he was made air marshal and 
became chief of the air staff. He w^as principal 
air aide-de-camp to the King (1921-25), air 
chief marshal (1922), senior member of the air 


council, and was given his present title in 1927. 
He received many decorations and honors, and 
an honorary LL.D. from Cambridge, and a D.C.L. 
from Oxford. 

TRENCH WARFARE. Trench warfare was 
a development peculiar to the War in Europe. 
Tile line of battle extended from the English 
Channel to Switzerland, its flanks resting on 
militarily impregnable obstacles which precluded 
outflanking. The numbers engaged made the 
battle lines practically continuous, reduced the 
chance of success of a war of manteuvre, and 
eventually lesulted in the deadlock inevitable to 
a war of position when the opposing forces are 
e\enly matched. A recuirence of trench warfare 
of the soit experienced in the War will depend 
on the likeness of the conditions of any future 
conflict to those just described See Ordnance. 

Trench Mortars. Tlie tiench mortar, in its 
simplest form, consisted merely of a seamless 
di awn-steel tulie three inches in diameter, closed 
at one end and provided with a projecting firing- 
pin at the closed end. A simple bipod, which 
with the tube itself constituted a tripod, gave 
elevation and direction to the tube In action, 
a very simple form of projectile consisting of a 
lap-welded thiee-inch steel tubing, filled with 
nitio-starch exjdosive and jnovided at its low^r 
end with means for attaching an oidinary shot- 
gun shell, was drojiped gently down tlie muzzle. 
VVhen the primer of the shot-gun shell struck the 
projecting hiing-pin at the bottom of the closed 
tube, the caitiidgo was dischaiged, and the shell 
was thiown with consideiablc velocity in a high 
arc for several hiiiulied yards In order to ob- 
tain greater range, rings of hallistite were 
wiajiped around the shot-gun shell and were 
ignited on its dischaigo. Light vanes, added in 
prolongation of the shell body, surrounded the 
shot-gun sliell in ordei to prevent tumbling of 
tlic projectile in flight. This mateiial was indeed 
ordnance reduced to its simplest teims, but duo 
to the simplicity of design and case of manu- 
facture, the readiness with which troops could 
be tiaincd in its cmjiloyment, and its adaptabil- 
ity to the jicculiar conditions of tiencJi warfaie, 
it found an enormous use. Threc-inch and four- 
inch Newton-Stokes 11101 tars of British design, 
in general conformity to the above description, 
W'eie used to a great extent by the Ameiican Ex- 
peditionary Foices. Provided with moie accu- 
rate elevating and traversing mechanism and 
separate propelling charges, six-inch Newton- 
8 tokes and French 240-mni mortars were also 
used to a considerable extent. See Strategy 
and Tactics, Military 

The Livens projector, of British design, was 
essentially a long steel tube, closed at one end, 
intended to bo buried in the giound, and sup- 
jiorted by a pressed-stcel base plate. These tubes 
weie set iij) in groujis of 25 01 multiples thereof 
and weie fired simultaneously by electricity, 
sometimes to the numbei of 2500. The pro- 
jectile used was a gas drum cylindrical in shape, 
about 24 inches long and eight inches in diam- 
eter; and when fired in laige numbei s, it worked 
great havoc in the ranks of the enemy. Al- 
though the British used this type with great 
success throughout the latter period of the War, 
and the French and Americans also adopted it 
and used it freely, the Germans were never able 
to discover the nature of the device which was 
causing such damage and were never able to 
produce anything similar to it. 

Pyrotechnics. Pyrotechnics found very ex- 
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tensive use in the War. The exigencies of trench 
warfare frequently demanded the transmission 
of orders and information simultaneously by sev- 
eral different methods. In order to supplement 
the telephone, telegraph, and visual signaling, fire 
signaling was resorted to, and pyrotechnic de- 
vices were developed to meet all needs, including 
signal rockets, parachute rockets, signal pistols 
and their ammunition, position and signal lights, 
flares, smoke torches, and lights to be thrown 
by the Vivcn-Bessifeie troinblon, the French de- 
vice attached to the end of the rifle in which a 
rifle grenade fits. 

Pyrotechnics won themselves a rejiutation as 
a dependable means of communication when all 
other means, except by runnels, \iere inteirupted, 
and it is probable that they will find a continu- 
ing place in the liaison systems of all armies. 
After the War, eoiisiderable attention was de- 
voted to producing pyrotecliiiic signals which 
would be entirely dependable as to functioning, 
could stand rough handling, and would not 
deteriorate after storage under field conditions. 
Airplane flares, to be dropped from nir craft for 
the illuinination of No Man’s I.and, have been 
develojied since the ^\'ar to give a candle power 
of 400, 000 and a burning time of three minutes, 
w’lth a laiger size having a candle jiower of 800,- 
000 and a burning time of four minutes Wing- 
tip fiaies giving a candle powei of 40,000 and 
buining time of tw'o minutes also Iiave been 
dcAcloped for use by aMatois afteiiqiting to make 
forced landings at night or on fields not other- 
wise illuminated 

TRENQQAITU. See Malay States, Non- 

FeDEU V'I EI) 

TRENTINO. See Tyrol, (Neuman South; 
World War, Jiahan Fro)i1 

TRENTON. The cajntal of New Jei sey. The 
population incieased fiom OO8I0 in 1910 to 110,- 
280 in 1020 and to 130,000 in 1028 by estimate of 
the II S Bureau of the (leiisus In 1024 a com- 
prehensive zoning ordinance w^as adopted Tien- 
ton IS at the head of naMgatioii on the Delaw'aie 
River and has a uiuiiicifial dock with wharves 
and a wai chouse built and owned by the city. 
Ill 1021 a State oflice building w^as erected, and 
between 1023 and 1020, the Peniisv Ivaiiia Rail- 
road sjicnt approximately $1,000,000 in enlarging 
its Clinton Street station. The school-liuilding 
programme since 1014 has included the elec- 
tion of a grade school, two high schools, and a 
junior high school. By 1028 Tienton had .11 imb- 
lic schools, 13 jiaiochial schools, and 4 piivute 
schools valued at .$.3,700,000. In 1027 the State 
park on the Deluw'are Rivei at Washirgton’s 
Crossing was set aside as a public jiaik and inon- 
unient. The area of jiaik ])iopeity within the 
city covered ajiproximately 2.30 acies and w^as 
valued at $1,(500,000. In 1020 a memoiial build- 
ing, to cost more than $1,. 300,000, was planned 
to be erected in Stacy Park. In 1027, 10,005 
persons were employed in approximately 28.3 111- 
dust1i.1l establishments in 'rreiitoii and received 
$25,887,303 111 W'ages , the value of luoducts manu- 
factured was $107,41(5,500 The aii])ort owned 
by Mercei County is located on the airmail route 
from New Voik to Atlanta The elearings of 
Trenton’s 11 banks increased fioni $183,000,000 
in 1021 to $342,017,000 in 1028 I’he assessed 
valuation of pioperty m 1028 was $203,487,0(53, 
the net debt was $12,1)38,003 The city celebrated 
the 2.30th anniversary of its founding 111 October, 
1920. 

TREVELYAN, tre-v61'yan, George Macau- 


lay (1876- ). A British historian (see Vol. 

XXll), who was foimerly a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and became Regius professor 
of modern history there in 1927. He served in 
a British ambulance unit in Italy during the 
World War, and was twice decorated by that 
country. lie was a fellow of the British Acad- 
emy, a commander of the Order of the British 
Empire (1920), and held honorary degrees from 
Edinburgh and Durham Universities. His later 
works include Scenes from Italy*8 War (1919) ; 
Recreations of an Histortan (1919); Lord Grey 
of the Reform Bill (1920) ; British History in 
the Nineteenth Century, llti2—190I (1922); 
Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 184S 
(1023); The Historical Causes of the Present 
State in Italy, Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture 
(1923) ; The Two-Party System in English Po- 
litical History, Romanes Ijccture (1920) ; His- 
tory of England (1920) ; The Present Position 
of History, an inaugural lecture at Cambridge 
(1927) ; and Walking (1928). In 1928 he edited 
Select Documents for Queen Annexe Reign down 
to the Union with Scotland, 1702-07. 

TREVELYAN, tre-v?hyon, Sir George Otto 
(1838-1928). A British historian (see VoL. 
XXII). A new edition of hia Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay appeared in 1923. Sir George 
died on Aug. 16, 1928, in his ninety-first year. 
His successor in the baronetcy is his eldest son, 
Charles Philips Trevelyan, M P., Minister for 
Education in the MacDonald government. An- 
other son, George Macaulay Trevelyan, is Regius 
professor of modern histoiy at Cambridge. 

TREVES, Sir Frederick (1853-1923). A 
British surgeon (see VoL. XXJI). During the 
World War, he was president of the Headquarters 
Board at the W ar Oflice and a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Army Medical Service. His 
Surgical Applied Anatomy passed through its 
seventh edition in 1918. His chief contiibution 
to literature since 1914 is a book of reminis- 
censcs, The Elephant Man (1923). 

TREXLER, Samuei. (Geiss) (1877- ). 

An Ameiicaii Lutheran clergyman, who was born 
at Bernville, Pa , and graduated from Muhlenheig 
College at Allentown. He pursued his theologi- 
cal studies at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, and was ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry in 1899. He organized the Messiah 
Chuieh of Biooklyn, N. Y., and was pastor of it 
until 1912. During the next two years he or- 
ganized religious work among Lutheran students 
at Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and Cornell uni- 
versities. From 1914 to 1920, he was pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Since 1920 he has piesided over the Synod of New 
York and New England, which in 1929 became 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York by a 
merger. In the World War, he was a chaplain 
of the U. S. Army in France and Germany. Ho 
IS the author of Crusaders of the Twentieth Cen- 
tura (1920). 

TRIANON, Treaty of the. See Peace Con- 

l-'KRENCE AND TREATIES; HUNGARY, Under HtS- 
lory. 

TRIESTE. See Fiumb-Adriatio Contro- 

VKRSITY 

TRINIDAD, trlnT-dad. An island in the 
W’est Indies north of the mouth of the Orinoco, 
constituting with the island of Tobago (114 
square miles) a British colony. Area of Trini- 
dad, 1802 square miles; population in 1911, 333,- 
552 , estimated in 1928, 391 ,705. The largest city, 
Poit of Spam, had 65,010 inhabitants in 1928 
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(60,000 in 1911). In 1920 Trinidad was chosen 
as the seat of a West Indian agricultural college. 
The leading products continue to be the follow- 
ing as indicatv*a by export values in 1927 : cacao, 
£1,071,883 (1913, £1,403,379) ; petroleum, £1,310,- 
350 (1913, £75,020); petrol spirit, £951,606; 
sugar, £762,306 (1913, £418,007) ; asphalt, £464,- 
475 (1913), £230,505); copra, £146,895. Petro- 
leum has made great advances, production in 
1927 amounting to 5,380,464 bands. Imports 
for 1913 were worth £2,828,550; for 1920, £8,490,- 
232, for 1921, £6,903,694; for 1927, £5,082,871. 
Exports for the same vears were £3,005,863, 
£8,408,611, £4,683,988, £6,018,864. Transship- 

ments for the same years weie £2,139,810, £1,077,- 
934, £509,988, £707,152. The principal imports 
in 1927 weie flour, rice, cotton, and metal manu- 
factures, fish, machinery, motor cars, and other 
vehicles The hulk of imports were fiom the 
United Kingdom, United States, and Canada. 
Exports went principally to the United Kingdom, 
United States, France, and Canada In 1927 
there were 123 miles of 1 ail way, as compared with 
95 in 19J4. flovernment accounts follow for 

1927 (1913-14 flgures in parentheses) revenue, 

£1,686,053 (£970,789) ; of which customs was 
£676,400 (£433,276); expenditure, £1,497,024 

(£951,962); puldic debt, as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
£3,281,854 (£1,476,615). 

TBINITY COLLEGE. An institution for 
the highei education of men at Hartford, Conn., 
founded in 1823 as Wushingtt»n College by mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Chuieh. The 
pieseiit name of the college was adopted in 1825. 
The enrollment in 1914 was 248, in 1928, 276. 
The faculty numbered 27 in 1914 and 34 in 

1928 and 111 this period the libraiy was inei eased 
from 70,000 to 100,000 volumes The jiroductive 
funds in 1928 were $3,070,385 06. The libiary 
and administiation buildings, the gift of J. P. 
Morgan, weie completed in 1914, and a gift of 
$150,000 was received by the college from the 
J. P. Morgan Fund 111 19i7 In 1923 the centen- 
nial celebration was held and the centennial fund 
of $1,000,000 was comjdeted President, Pemsen 
Princkeihoff Ogilbv, Liit 1), LL D. 

TBINITY COLLEGE. An institution of 
learning in Durham, North Caiolina, exyianded 
into Duke University in 1924. See Duke Uni- 
versity 

TBINITY COLLEGE. A Roman Catholic 
institution for women founded in 1897 at Wash- 
ington, D. C, by the Sisteis of Notre Dame of 
Namur, it is affiliated with the Catholic Univer- 
si(y of Ameiica. The number of students in- 
CT eased from 16({ in 1914 to 368 in 1927-28 and 
to 397 in the autumn term of 1928, the number 
of membeis in the faculty fiom 26 to 48, and the 
volumes in the library from 16,000 to 34,000. 
The endowment in 1928 was $1,.500,000 ; buildings 
weie valued at $3,05({,000; grounds (50 acres 
of campus) at $195,000, and total income for 
1927-28 amounted to $366,000 The Stewart 
estate adjoining the campus was bought in 1915; 
the Chapel of Notie Dame was dedicated in 1924; 
and in October, 1928, a new dining hall was 
opened, which in addition to two large dining 
halls, accommodating 250 each, and a spacious 
cafeteria, provides private rooms for 70 students. 
President, Sister Raphael, A.B , M D, 

TBIODE. See R\nTO Telegraphy 

TBIPLE ALLIANCE. See World War. 

TBIPLE ENTENTE. See World War. 

TBIPOLITANIA. See Libya 

TBOELTSCH, Ernst D. (1865-1923). A 


German religious philosopher, born at Augs- 
burg, and educated at the leading German uni- 
versities. He was called to a piofessorship in 
the University of Berlin in 1912. At the close of 
the World War, he entered politics under the 
Democratic standard. In 1920 he became Min- 
ister of Education and Religion in the Prussian 
state government, and in 1921 he was appointed 
to the same office in the German fedeial cabinet. 
His writings are coiieerned laigely with the phi- 
losophy of Protestantism. They include. Sostal- 
Ichien der Ohitsthchen Ktrchen und Uruppen 
(1912) , Zu Rchgioiifi Lagc, Religions Philosophic 
und Ethik (1913); Augustin (1915); Deutsche 
Zukunft (1916) ; Jlumamsmus und N aturalismus 
(1916) ; (Jeschichtc dor Philosophic des Positwis- 
mus (1919); Die Dynarnih der Gcsehichtc 
(1919) ; Die Bedeutung des Ptolestantismus fur 
die Kntslehung der modemen Wcli (1924) ; Zur 
Oetslesgesehiehte und Reliqionssoziologie (1925), 
and Deiitseher (Jeist und Wesleuropa ( 1925). 

TBONDHJEM. A city in Norway the name 
of which was to be changed to Nidaros, Jan. 1, 
1930. See Norway, under History. 

TBOPISMS. See Animal Psychology; Zo- 
ology. 

TBOTSKY, Leon D'avidovitch (Leon Braitn- 
STEIN) (1879- ). A Russian Communist 

leadei horn near Elisavetgrad, South IJnssia, and 
educated at the Univeisity ot Odessa Becoming 
a lueinher of the hdt wing of the Social-Denio- 
ciatic Party he vas aiiest(‘d foi liis political 
ac'tivities in 1898 and dcjioited to Silici la Me 
escajiod in 1902, retunied to Russia to aid in 
the levolution of 1905, was again aiiested, and 
again escaped en route to Sibciia He was actne 
in the inteinational Socialist movement 111 the 
years jueceding the World War and seveiely 
eiitieized Socialists who snp]>ort(‘d tlioir go^cln- 
ments in the conflict. Dining tlie Wai, he was 
expelled fiom Fiance, Switzei land, and Spam 
and in 1917 went to New \oik City, where he 
helped publish the Russian newspaper, Novi/ Mtr. 
He ictunied to Russia after the .ATeiishevik Revo- 
lution of Mai eh, 1917, was elected J’lesideiit of 
the Moscow Soviet, and played a leading lole 
in the October levoliition whieli |)laeed Lenin in 
power. Appointed the fust Soviet (^ornmissai 
for Foieign Affairs, ho conducted the peace nego- 
tiations at Brest-Litovsk hut resigned latlier 
than sign the treaty. As CU)mniissar for War 
(1919-25), he organized and trained the Red 
Army, but he eame inereasingly into eonfliet with 
Joseph Stalin, Seeietary-Genei al of the Central 
Executive Committee, and early in 1925 was ex- 
iled to the Caucasus foi some months 

In May, 1925, he was appointed head of the 
teehnical and seieiitifie dejiaitmeiit of the Sii- 
pieine Council of National Economy, and of 
the Ceiitial Eloctiic Tiust and the C^oinmittee of 
Concessions, all relatively unimportant posts 
Elected to the Political Bureau of the Commu- 
nist Party in 1926, he was expelled fiom the office 
the same year for his continued opposition to 
the policies of the Stalin majoiitv. In 1927 he 
was expelled fiom the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International, along with 98 other 
ojiposition leaders, and then fiom the party it- 
self. Early in 1928 he was exiled to the village 
of Vierne on the Russo-Chinese frontier, wheie 
he set forth his side of the controversy with 
Stalin m a book, The Real Bit nation in Rus- 
sia^ translated into English by Max Eastman 
( 1 928 ) . In January, 1 929, he was banished from 
Russia and went to Constantinople where he was 
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forced to remain because of the refusal of other 
European countries to admit him. Soon after 
his arrival, he published a series of articles upon 
the situation in Russia. My Life, an autobiog- 
ranliy, appeared in 1929. 

TROXJBETZKOI, Paul (1866- ). An in- 

ternational artist and sculptor, born in Intra, 
Italy, of Russian parentage. Virtually self-ed- 
ucated in art, he attracted attention as early as 
1887, when some of his animal figures were ex- 
hibited at the Venice Exposition Later, he 
worked in Russia, France, and America, and his 
sculptures have found their way into all of the 
principal European galleries. He designed the 
monument to Czar Alexander ITT in St. Peters- 
burg, an equestrian statue, “Pcllerossa,” is 
in the Museum of Modern Art in Rome, and 
equestrian figures of Alexander ITT of Russia and 
of Tolstoi are in the T^uxembourg Museum. He 
executed also “Study in nude,” statues of Caruso 
and Gabriel d*Annunzio, and a bust of Segantini. 
His art was distinguished for his ability to make 
figures of stone and metal seem to breathe and 
palpitate with life. 

TROWBRIDGE, Augustus (1870- ). An 

American physicist, born in New York City 
and educated at Columbia University and in 
Berlin. During 1898-1900 he was instructor 
in physics at the University of Michigan and in 
1900-06 a member of the faculty at the Uni- 
veisity of Wisconsin; from 1906 to 1925, he was 
])rofessur of plivsics at Princeton Univ’ersity. 
Iluring the World War he seived in the U. S 
Army Intelligence Department in France wuth 
the lank of lieutenant colonel. He reccned the 
Distinguished Service Medal and the Distin- 
guished Scivice Older, as well as the decuiation 
ol the Legion of Ilonoi He is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and w'as chairman 
ot the division ot physical sciences and member 
of the fellowshij) board of the National Research 
Council (1920-21). He served as Euiopean di- 
rector of Science International Education Board, 
1925-28 Since 1928 he has been dean of the 
Graduate ('ollege, Princeton University. 

TRUSTS. The year 1914 was iinpoitant for 
students of trust legislation. During this year, 
two notew'orthy acts were passed by Congress, the 
Federal IVade Commission Act and the Clayton 
Act The Bureau of Corporations which went 
into operation in 1904 had been rendeiing \ery 
distinct aid 111 the curbing of certain evils in the 
trusts. The creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was a direct outcome of the Bureau of 
Corporations. The chief provisions of the Trade 
Coinrnission Act follow (1) A Federal Ti*ade 
Commission of five members appointed for seven 
years at an annual salary of $10,000 each w^as 
created (2) The act specifically condemned as 
unlawful unfair competition by industrial com- 
binations. (.3) The principal duty of the Trade 
('onimission was to take action against unfair 
practices when it was convinced that such existed 
The commission was to serve a comjdaint and 
hold a hearing and was authorized to order the 
discontinuance of any ])ractices found to be un- 
fair Tn case the order of the commission was 
not obeyed, it had the power to lay the case before 
the Circuit Court of Apj^ieals. The court might 
issue an injunction. The decision of the commis- 
sion was greatly strengthened by the fact that its 
findings, if supported by adequate testimony, 
were regarded as conclusive. (4) The power of 
the commission was extended to include the in- 
vestigation of corporations engaged in inter-state 


commerce, with the exception of banks and com- 
mon carriers. (5) The commission was author- 
ized to demand from corporations annual reports 
and other information relative to the conduct of 
their business. (6) It might initiate investiga* 
tions relative to the manner in which previous de- 
crees had been can ied out by industrial combina- 
tions. The Commission might publish its findings 
if it seemed in the public interest. ( 7 ) On direc- 
tion of the President or of either house of Con- 
gress, or on application of the Attorney General, 
the commission was required to investigate -any 
alleged violations of the anti-trust acts and to 
lecommend such changes as should bring the 
practices into conformity with the requirements 
of the act. (8) If the Federal Court made the 
formal request, the Federal Trade Commission 
might act in an advisoiy capacity, relative to 
the form which the decrees of the court should 
take. The purpose of the Federal Tiade Com- 
mission Act was to prevent unfair practices of 
industrial combinations rather than to inflict 
punishment when such practices occurred. The 
power of the Federal Trade Commission was 
made, under the provisions of the act, much more 
definite and real than that of any previous gov- 
einmental body created for the purpose of regu- 
lating industrial combinations. 

The Cla^tfin Act contained, first, a series of 
prohibitions against local price discriminations, 
holding companies, tying contiacts, and inter' 
locking dircctoi ales , secondly, a statement of 
the remedies to be applied, and thiidly, a de- 
fining of the position which labor was to oc- 
cupy undei it. Puce discrimination, where the 
effect might be to lessen coinjietition or to cieate 
a monojioly, was declared unlawful This pio- 
vision was not intended to interfere with bona 
fide transactions and the selection of customers. 
Any exclusive selling or leasing contiacts whose 
effect was to limit competition was declared un- 
lawful “The acquisition of stock in one cor- 
poration by another, or the combination of two 
or more corjKuations through stock ownership, 
wdiere the effect ‘may be specifically to lessen 
competition, . . . to restrain . . . commerce, . . . 
or to tend to cieate monopoly* is prohibited.” 
Interlocking diicctoiates weie piohibited, pro- 
vided the object of forming such a directorate 
was to restrain competition by combination in 
a way not permitted by the act. The violation 
of any of the measures of the act was considered 
the definite lesponsibility of the individual di- 
rectors, officers, or agents who aulhorizod or per- 
mitted the acts constituting sueli violation It 
was definitely declared in the act that all laws 
relating to combination were not to apply to 
combinations of labor. The courts were for- 
bidden to issue injunctions in labor disputes un- 
less necessary to prevent iriepaiable damage. 
Trials for contempt of court in labor cases was 
to be b\ j’ury, except w^hen the contempt was 
committed in the jiresence of the court 

Tn foreign countiies, combinations are not for- 
bidden either for domestic or foreign trade. For 
this reason, industiial enterprises in the United 
States are at a distinct disadvantage in competing 
against foreign corpoi ations. After the Clayton 
Act was passed in 1914, many writers called at- 
tention to this handicap under which American 
exporteis labored. The result was the Webb- 
Pomerene Act of 1918, which was sponsored by 
Piesident Wilson. This law permitted the Amer- 
ican exjwrters to combine for the purposes of 
foreign tiade on the condition that they file an- 
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nual reports with the Federal Trade Commia- 
Bion regarding the character of their enterprises. 

Under the existing legislation relating to 
trusts, the Sherman Act of 1890 and the Clayton 
Act and Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914, 
many important suits were fought in the courts. 
The work of the commission had not been gen- 
erally spectacular, but it had rendered real serv- 
ice in checking unfair practices and discouraging 
combinations likely to aflToet public welfare un- 
favorably. A few eases are outstanding both in 
importance and in public iiiteiest Chief among 
these was the United States v. the Ignited States 
Steel Corporation Tlie (lo\ eminent brought suit 
against this giant combination on the giound 
that it was a monopoly and was engaged in un- 
lawful restraint of tiade. The decision of the 
District Court, rendered in October, 1011, was 
favorable to the corpoiation. The decision of the 
Supreme Court was not lendered until ]\larch, 
1020; ill effect it was that the United States 
Steel Corporation had not used aggiessive meas- 
ures against its comjietitois and that the corpora- 
tion did not jiossesg full monopolistic advantages. 
The maiority decision of the monibeis of the Su- 
premo Couit was di'linite in its statement that 
mere size does not necchsaiily mean monopolistic 
powers. While the United States Steel (Corpor- 
ation was much larger than any of its competi- 
tors, it was not in a position to dominate prices 
of steel pioducts, foi the value of its output was 
not as great as the total value of all its competi- 
tors combined The gieat argument was that the 
object of anti-trust legislation was to condemn 
monopoly and unfan methods of competition. 
'J'he corporation could not be condemned on either 
count. The majority opinion of the judges ^^a8 
that the iiublie inter est would suffer more if the 
corporation should be compelled to break up into 
smaller units. Certain piactices in which the 
corporation had indulged foi the puipose of main- 
taining puces were condemned Certain jiools, 
associations, and gentleiueirs agreements had 
been formed with the competitors of the trust, 
but they had nut been suecesstul and had been 
abandoned nine mouths before suit was brought. 
The court held that tlie formation of such pi ice 
agreements was pi oof that monopolistic advan- 
tage did not exist. Four judges were in favor 
of the decision outlined above, and thiee di,s- 
sented. Two j’udges did not vote; one bad pre- 
viously been associated with a proceeding against 
the corporation, and the othci had publicly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the corporation us- 
ing unlawful methods. 

Another important action of the late years of 
the decade against industrial combination was 
that of the meat packers of Chicago. In 1010 
suits were brought against the National Packing 
Company, an organization holding certain inde- 
pendent properties which had been acquired by 
the iSwift, Morris, and Armour companies The 
board of directors of this company A^as made 
up of representatives of the three large packing 
firms. Jn 1912, while under fire, the National 
Packing Company was dissolved by the mem- 
bers themselves, and its assets were distributed 
among the three companies involved. The extent 
to which this dissolution actually restored com- 
petitive conditions was not generally known In 
December, 1919, a decree was issued which ma- 
terially affected the jiackeis, known as the ‘*Big 
Phve” (the Armour, 8wift, Morris, Wilson, and 
Cudahy companies). Under threat of a suit for 
dissolution, the “Big Five” agreed to a decree 


enjoining certain practices which were considered 
opposed to the public interest. The decree of 
the court was entered on Feb. 27, 1920. It pro- 
vided that the “Big Five” wcie forbidden per- 
petually to form any contract or combination in 
restraint of inter-state commerce. The companies 
concerned were forbidden to own stock in any 
stockyard market in the United States or in any 
stockyaid terminal railroad in the United States. 

Tlie defendants were enjoined from carrying 
on either directly or indirectly the manufacture, 
jobbing, selling, 01 distributing of a laige num- 
ber of commodities, including vegetables, confec- 
tionaiy, fish, soft (liiiikH, preseives, coffee, tea, 
chocolate, flour, and sugar. The exception per- 
mitted was when those eominodities weie utilized 
by the defendants in canning on their business 
as paekeis P^iom tins pait of the decree, it 
18 obvious that tlie “Big P^\e” ^\eie entering 
otliei Iim‘8 of endeavor and liad acquired coii- 
sideiable influence on the prices of foodstuffs in 
diffeient localities The jaickeis were also en- 
joined from owning 01 opeiating in the United 
States any maikets except those located at their 
plants They weic also foi bidden to own stock 
in public cold-stoiage wai chouses and to engage 
in the business of biiMiig and selling fiesli milk 
and cream. In 1929 the jmekcis iiiinoiineod they 
weie pioparing to enter the coiiits to seek the 
dissolution of the consent deciei* on the seoie 
that the recent growth of chnin-stoie enferpnses 
no longer made monopoly jiossible, ecitainly not 
in the letaihng of foodstuffs 

P'ollowing the famous decision in the U S 
Steel Coiporatioii case, the “lule of leasoii” was 
ajiplied by the distiict coiiit for the Southein 
Dibtiict of Ualifoinia wlicii it enjoined the 
Southein California Wholesale (aroccis’ Associ- 
ation (1925) fiom canning on jiiaeticcs that 
were in lestiaiiit of tiade In 1!)2(i the Depart- 
ment of Justice gamed fiom a distnet court 
consent to order the dissolution of the Waid Food 
Products Coi ))oi ation, vhich uj) to that time 
was only laying plans foi the jieifeetion of its 
organization. Jnteiestiiigly enough, the corpora- 
tion consented to the deciee vitli the result that 
the case was not pressed furthei. In June, 1927, 
the Supreme Court refused to oider the dissolu- 
tion of the Intel national Haivestei Company, 
ajiplying again the “rule of reason,” i.e , that the 
corporation was not acting in unreasonable re- 
straint of trade though it ennti oiled (i4 per cent 
of the liarvester-machineiy business The courts 
have paid cousiderahle attention to sections 2, 
3, 7, and 8 of the Clayton Act and have con- 
strued these strictly except in the matter of the 
resale of commodities, \\ith regard to section 
5 of the Fedeial Trade Commission Act (whicli 
piohibits all unfair competitive practices), the 
Supreme Court has held that it alone may define 
what IS or is not an unfair practice (253 U S. 
421 ) In a senes of decisions handed dovn over 
the period being siiiveyed, the Court enumerated 
various kinds of unfair practices, eg., false ad- 
vertising, misbranding, misrepresentation of prod- 
uct, resale-price inaiiitenaiiee, maligning competi- 
tors’ products, etc. 

Section 0 of the Clayton Act, which has been 
hailed as the magna charta of the American labor 
movement in that it exempts labor organizations 
from “being held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restrain of trade, 
undei the anti-trust laws” was reaffirmed in the 
Appropriation Act of 1927. The same section 
also exempts agricultural and horticultural or- 
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Ptanizations, but in the Capper-Volstead Act of 
this immunity was hedged about when 
eert am conditions were laid down as to member- 
ship and limited profits. 

Tt is interesting to note how the exporting of 
commodities has been aided by the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Law, above referred to. By 1928, 166 such 
associations had filed their charters and by-laws 
with the Federal Trade Commission. In 1928 
the number on file, indicating active associations, 
was 50. These associations had a total member- 
ship of about 800 concerns; including mining 
companies, packing houses, mills, refineries, etc. 
The total value of exports by these associations 
has bt^eu as follows for certain years: 1919, $75,- 
000,000; 1925, $105,200,000; 1926, $200,500,000; 
1927, $300,000,000 Some of these associations 
represent the entire exports of the industries for 
wliich they stand, e.g , the Redwood Export Com- 

I inny, the Sulpliur Export Corjioration, Copper 
Cx])ort8, Inc. 1’he Steel Kx])ort Association of 
America controlled fiom 75 to 80 per cent of 
the country’s steel exports. In 1924 the Fed- 
eial Trade Commission handed down a ruling by 
which on association for price fixing, without 
necessarily being a selling organization, was legal. 
The result was that most of the associations 
formed after 1924 were cieated for price-fixing 
juii poses piiiely heeanse the member companies 
had then own sales agencies. 

Status of Trusts, 1929. The post-war pe- 
iiod saw li lists on the increase in the United 
States, wheie they took on the form of large cor- 
jiorations Recent exaiiifilcs liave been the Radio 
(.loiyKnntion of America, the Aluminum Conijiany 
of Amenca, and the Com Products Refining Com- 
jmny. During the same period, the trade associa- 
tion moviMiient has developed lapidly and in 1929 
tliei(‘ w'oie seveial tliousaiids of these. They ex- 
isted not only for the exchange of iiifoimation 
and foT the establishment of public goodwill, but 
they often appealed to be fixing pnees In fact, 
llic Federal 3’iade Commission had to older a 
nuinbei of these trade associations to discontinue 
the juactice of price fixing. The Federal Trade 
Ccnniiiissioii, while not ciusading 111 spiiit, has 
jmisued its way quietly, studying the methods of 
coi poiutions and calling unfair jinicticcs to the 
attention of the courts; but for the most part, it 
seems to liaM* ceiitied its attention on uniair 
j)tucticc8 in trade, i.c., those which hurt competi- 
tors, and not on the disclosing and removal of 
monopolistic conditions by which the consumer 
was being alTected. Kays tfeieiiiiah Jeiiks, an out- 
standing authority, on the existence of monopoly 
in the year 1929. “Eveiywhcie, 111 manufacturing, 
distributing, ictailiiig, competition has given way 
in some degree to iiidustiial monopoly. . . . Jn 
leviewmg tins array of industrial monopolies, we 
observe scveial noteworthy circumstances. First, 
it is significant that so many restraints of compe- 
tition have been uncovered m our most important 
iiidustiies. Second, it is to be noted that of those 
trusts proved to have existed previous to the last 
few years and dissolved as such, comparatively 
few have been reinvestigated, . . . Furthermore, 
in a large pei centage of the cases in which follow- 
up investigations have been made, the industry 
has been found still controlled by a trust in the 
same or a different form.” 

TBYGGEB, Eenest (1857- ). A Swed- 

ish public official and educationist. In addition 
to serving as chancellor of various Swedish high 
schools and universities and as president of Up- 
ala University, he entered politics with his elec- 


tion to Parliament in 1898 and became leader of 
the Conservative Party in the First Chamber. 
He was also, at various periods in his career, 
Chief Justice, Swedish delegate to the League 
of Nations (1921-22), Prime Minister (1923), 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs (1928- ), 

TSAO KJJN (1865- ). President of 

China Oct. 5, 1922-Nov. 24, 1923. Tie was born 
at Tientsin of humble parentage, and as a boy 
entered the provisional army, where his ability 
was soon lecognized. He attended the Pelyang 
Military Aeademy, served in the Chino-Janaiicse 
War in 1894, and was diiector of the Soldiers* 
Training School at Shiao Chan. In 1911 he as- 
sisted in the revolution which overthrew the 
Manchu dynasty and esiablisJied the Republic. In 
1917 General Chang Hsun effected his coup d'Hat 
which put the young Emjicroi on the throne, 
but Tsao Kun and Ins army, supporting Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung, forced him out. In 1918 he 
fought against Dr. Sun Yat-sen's South China 
Army l-*atei, he gained control at Peking, and 
on Oct. 5, 1 923, he was elected President. On Nov. 
24, 1!)24, he was forced to lesign by Marshal Tuan, 
who then assumed the office See China, History. 

TSINGTAU. See Shvntung. 

TUAMOTU ISLANDS. See Pacific Ocean 
Islands 

TUBEBGULOSIS. Since 1914 medical views 
about this affection have uiideigone numerous 
and notable modilications It is known that the 
mortality has iiotalily lessened, except in some 
Euro])can eotiiitiies subjected to luirdsbips and 
uiidei feeding The motivation of this improve- 
ment has not been so deal In ascertained. Cru- 
sades against the disease in the past were based 
on ^e^y impeifcct knowledge, siieli as the as- 
siimjition of the clanger of man-to-man contact 
in spieading the disease and of the deadly cjuality 
ot the expectoiation In 1929 the best opiinon 
IS that nearly all individuals cnteitain the bacil- 
lus in their tissues when young and that the 
hai boring of this geim, so fai from being a 
menace to latci yeais, induces a jirocess of im- 
niuni/atiori, in the alisencc of which a vast uuin- 
bci of individuals niiglit develop the disease 111 
acti\e form in adolescence and maturity. Tt is 
tins immunization winch may protect tlic indi- 
vidual 111 later life from contact with the bacillus 
as sjneud by open cases of tubeiculosis. In other 
W’oids, a stiaiii of mankind without this iiriniun- 
ity might develop the disease in a tiue pesti- 
lential foiin such as has often appeared among 
aboriginal laces. 

We are still quite unable to undci stand why 
w'ell-iioui islied and intelligent men and women 
develop the disease in the absence peihaps of 
any obvious factor of causation. Trudeau and 
other phthisiologists state that of a certain num- 
ber of incipient cases, some aie alieady beyond 
hope because they simply will not lespund to 
curative measuies. It seems doubtful whether 
this laige fraction can ever be salvaged without 
the discovery of a tiue specific. 

The pi ogress of our knowledge and contiol of 
tuberculosis has 1 cached preventive inoculation 
of young childien with the scrum devised by 
Calmette of the Pasteur Institute, Pans. The 
Hygienic Section of the League of Nations, in 
its session dui mg Octohei , 1928, took up this 
subject foi discussion. Thus fai, the seiuin has 
been tested only in some of the Latin countries 
and to some extent in Noiway (where, however, 
not infants hut young schoolgirls w^ere vac- 
cinated ) . Germany, Great Britain, and the 
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United States have not yet tested the method. 
Thirty experts attended the session, comprising 
bacteriologists, clinicians, and veterinarics. The 
methods has been tested in certain foundling asy- 
lums on a portion of the inmates, but the very 
high mortality inseparable from these institu- 
tions makes it difficult to interpret the results. 
The consensus of opinion has been to the effect 
that, although the serum is free from danger, 
it is not wise to vaccinate all infants, hut only 
those which show a strong predisposition and 
are exposed to infection from their surroundings. 
The results jirobably will prove to be better in 
the domestic animals than in mankind owing to 
the greater control and simpler living conditions, 
and much time must elapse before we can spe^k 
intelligently of end results. 

TUBEBCXJLOSIS^ Bovine. See Vettebinaby 
Medicine 

TUBES. See Rapid Tbansit. 

TUBUAI ISLANDS. Sec Pacific Ocean 
Islands 

TUFFIER, Theodore (1857-1929). A French 
surgeon, a pioneer in the suigcry of the thorax, 
including the lungs, orifices of the heart, arch of 
the aorta, etc. He was born in Bell^me in Orne 
and was educated in medicine at the University 
of Pans. Some of his writings are of small com- 
pass, the more jireteiitious comprising Du R6le de 
la dougcHiion dans Ics Maladies des Votes IJri- 
nartes ( 1 885 ) ; Etudes Expdrtmenialcs sur la Ohi- 
rurgic du Rem (1889); Chtrurgtc du Poiimmi 
{ 1 897 ) ; /Vfifr Chiiurgte, with Desfosses (5th ed , 
1919); Trati6 M vdtco-Chirurgicale des Maladtes 
de VKstoinaCy with Matthieu and Sencert (1913). 

TUFTS COLLEGE. A nonscctarian coedu- 
cational institution at Medford, Mass., founded 
in 1852. The student enrollment was 1223 in 
1914, as coinpaied with 2037 in 1928. The 
faculty increased from 242 in 1914 to 407 in 
1928; the library fiom 72,000 to 93,000 volumes; 
and the productive funds from approximately 
$2,000,000 to $7,913,501.61. A chemistry labora- 
tory was opened in 1925. President, John Albert 
Cousens, hL D. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA. 

An institution of higher learning, founded at 
New Orleans, La., in 18.34. The student enroll- 
ment ill 1914 was 2510, as compared with a regis- 
tration of 283() in 1928. During that period, the 
faculty increased from 297 to 412 members; 
the library from 68,700 to 132,84.5 volumes, 
and the productive endowment from $4,297,987 
to $8,982,001 39. In 1918 Newcomb College for 
Women lemoved to its campus adjoiiijng the Uni- 
versity and erected three buildings. The cooper- 
ative dormitory for women was opened in 1925. 
A department of journalism was established, in 
1926; in the same year a concrete stadium seating 
25,000 was erected and Dr. Marcus Feingold be- 
queathed to the University a valuable ophtlialmo- 
logieal library. An academic-law building and a 
dormitory for women were erected in 1927 and 
a department of social work was established. In 
1928 a four-year course in physical education for 
men and a special course in parasitology were 
organized, the work in psychology and sociology 
was expanded and full time instruction in the 
school of medicine was further developed. A 
building was erected for the College of Law and 
additions were made to the faculty. President, 
Albert Bledsoe Dinwiddie, Ph D., LL.D. 

TULAREMIA. A new disease of the acute, 
febrile, communicable type recently has made its 
appearance in the United States, which evidently, 


in mankind, is derived from infected food or 
game animals. At first, the wild rabbit was ac- 
cused and the persons becoming infected were 
chiefly meat handlers and others who dressed the 
game. Later, it was learned that other rodents, 
such as ^ound squirrels, wild mice, and even 
game birds, such as the paitridge, could harbor 
and transmit the disease. It is probable that the 
rabbit tick is instrumental in diffusing the dis- 
ease, but, in mankind, transmission direct from the 
dead animals through infected blood is accused. 

Originally a soit of pathological curiosity, tu- 
laremia is now recognized as a widespread dis- 
ease which readily may be confused with ordinary 
endemic infections, may end fatally, and, in addi- 
tion, 18 able to interfere with the inaikctmg of 
game. Tulaiemia was at first regarded as the 
only purely North American disease, although 
apparently a very similar malady was isolated 
at about the same time (1924-25) in Japan. 
The pioneer work has been done by Dr. Fianeis 
of the U. S. Public Health Seiviee and the Gov- 
ernment at an early date equipjjed a laboiatoiy 
for the study of cases at Hamilton, Mont The 
insect transmitting the disease to niankiiid was 
first thought to be the deer fly (“deei-fly fever”) 
and Francis, who described the disease 111 1922, 
named it from Tulare Co., Calif., where this 
malady was fiist recognized. 

In a communiTication fiom Dr. Francis dated 
July 2, 1929, is the following succinet account of 
the disease to date. “The great reservuii of this 
infection is the wild labbit. Man leadily inoc- 
ulates himself while dressing infected animals, 
the infection passing tliiough the skin of his 
hand. An ulcer results on tlie lattei, followed 
by enlarged glands at the elbow or in the aimpit 
and fever which confines the patient to l>ed for 
two or three weeks. Twenty-four deaths have 
been reported. Cooks, liunteis, housewives, and 
market men are often infected in November, 
December, or January, when, owing to relaxation 
of the game laws, it is permitted to hunt wild 
cottontail rabbits for food. Persons who skin 
and cut up jack rabbits for fish 01 coyote bait, 
fox, chicken, hog, or dog feed, etc., and for the 
market frequently become infected. Although a 
new disease of man, tularemia lias abruptly be- 
come recognized in 41 States of the United 
States, in Japan, and in Russia, and has taken its 
place in the medical literature of every country.” 

TULSA. A city of Oklahoma. Situated in 
the centre of a vast and newly-opened oil-produc- 
ing area, the city inci eased phenomenally in pop- 
ulation from 18,182 m 1910 to 72,075 in 1920 
and to 170,500 in 1928, by estimate of the U S. 
Bureau of the Census Between 1919 and 1924, 
Tulsa County built 150 miles of paved roads ladi- 
ating in every direction from the city; by 1929, 
the city had more than 200 miles of paved stieets. 
In 1925 construction was begun on the $7,500,000 
Spavinaw water-supply system which is to bring 
water 65 miles by gravity from the Spavinaw 
Dam in the Ozark Mountains to the Mohawk 
Reservoir, from which it is to be pumped the re- 
maining distance of 4 miles to the city’s distrib- 
uting reservoir. The Mohawk Reservoir, which 
covered an area of 115 acres, had a capacity of 
nearly 600,000,000 gallons. The city acquired 
2000 acres of land surrounding this reservoir, 
which it plans to convert into a municipal park 
and playground. Within the city limits, there 
are 15 parks covering an area of 3000 acres. 
The International Petroleum Exposition has been 
held annually in Tulsa since 1923. The city is 
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also an Important manufacturing centre for oil- 
field supplies and equipment, and the home of- 
fices of a large number of the leading oil and 
refining companies are located there. In 1927, 
218G persons were employed in 131 industrial 
establishments and received $3,404,828 in wages; 
the value of products manufactured was $20,300,- 
932. Building permits rose from $1,194,039 in 
1010 to $14,840,254 in 1927, while hank deposits 
rose from $33,000,000 m 1016 to $105,000,000 m 
1028. In 1928 Tulsa had 32 grade schools and 9 
high schools, valued at more than $10,000,000, 
and two huger airports, one privately owned and 
the other municipally owned. The assessed valu- 
ation of property in 1928 was $118,240,110; the 
net delit was $14,758,016. 

TUMULTY, Joseph Patrick (1879- ). 

An American lawyei and former secretary to 
President Wilson, who w'as horn at Jersey City, 
N. J., and educated at St. Peter’s College theie. 
He practiced law in New Jersey and was elected 
to the New tierscy Assemhly in 1907. In 1910 he 
was appointed private secretary to Woodrow 
Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey, and clerk 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 1912. 
When Mr. W ilson became President of the United 
States in 1913, Mi Tiiiniilty was made his 
seeretaiy and seived in that capacity till 1921. 
His close association with President Wilson made 
his hook, Woodrow B ihon as J Know Him 
(1921), of es])ecial inteiest 

TUNGSTEN FILAMENT LAMPS. See 

Eli cTRir Lkjhtino 

TUNIS, tu'nis, or Tunisia. A French pio- 
tectorati* in North Afiica with an estimated area 
of 50,000 square miles J3y the 1926 census, the 
iK)[mlut]on totalled 2,159,708, of \vhich thoie were 
54,243 .Jew's, 1,932,184 Arabs and Bedouins, 71,020 
Freneh, 89,210 Italians, and 8390 Maltese Total 
Eiiiopean population w'as 173,281, a gam of 24,- 
805 over 1911. Populations of large cities weie 
Tunis, the cajiital, 185,990, Bi/erta, 20,593, Fei- 
ryville, 4402 Agiieiilture continues to predomi- 
nate and show gratihing advances The 900,000 
acres under wheat \ielded 255,000 tons in 1927, 
187,500 aeies under l)ailey, 90,000 tons, 90,000 
acies under oats, 21,500 tons The mean produc- 
tion of dates during 1917-28 was about one mil- 
lion pounds. Olive tiees produce about 40,000 
metne tons of oil annually Other products 
are almonds, oranges, lemons, sliaddocks, pista- 
chios, alfa grass, henna, and cork. Important 
mineral products are jiliosphates (3,075,000 tons 
in 1927 ), and 11 on (915,000 tons in li)27 ) . Fish- 
ing and the sponge industry also are important 
Cattle in 1913 and 1927, 157,100 and 501,223, 
horses, 29,500 and 92,348; mules and asses, 107,- 
700 and 200,528, camels, 123,900 and 1.55,3.50, 
sheep, 843,100 and 2,142,300, goats, 501,700 and 
1,380,855. The presence of an agricnltui'al bank 
and central cooperatives among farmers greatly 
stimulated the whole industry The advances 
made weie mirrored in the trade record. Ex- 
ports for 1913 and 1928 were 178,003,000 francs 
and 1,330.987,000 francs; imports for the same 
years were 144,254,000 francs and 1,957,328,000 
fiaiies Jn 1928 France supplied 71 per cent of 
the imports and in 1927 purchased 37 per cent 
of the exports. Revenue in 1928 amounted to 
439,542,950 francs and expenditures to 439,4.30,- 
489 francs. In 1913 expenditures were 85,000,- 
000 francs The reigning Bey, Sidi Ahmed, suc- 
ceeded to the throne Feb. 11, 1929. Jn 1922 an 
increased share in the government was bestowed 
on the natives. Five regional councils at Tunis, 


Bizerta, Susa, Kef, and Sfax were erected as well 
as a grand council for the whole protectorate. 
The latter, made up of two sections, one French 
and the other native, was given the power to ex- 
amine the governmental budget. In 1928 there 
were 441 public and 32 private schools, with 68,- 
150 pupils. 

TUNNELS. The period after 1914 was 
marked by spectacular advances in tunneling, 
particularly in the United States. While no 
new methods of great importance were developed, 
new records for 8])eed and size weie established. 
Those tunnels were generally built for railroads 
and for various water-power, water-supply, and 
irrigation works, but the development of auto- 
mobile and motor traffic, which has led to a new 
era in highway construction, also has produced 
some remarkable highway tunnels. 

Land Tunnels. It will be remembered that 
for many years the Simplon was the record tunnel 
of the world. The Simplon still remains the 
longest tunnel in the world built without an in- 
termediate shaft Furthermore, in tlie month of 
July, 1904, when a single heading in this tunnel 
was advanced 085 feet, a hard-iock lecord was 
established Tt is interesting to note that Ameri- 
can engineers had been unable even to equal 
European records, such as the Simplon, and the 
American teehnieal press frequently commented 
imfavoiabh' on this subject. In the jieriod just 
before the World War, however, American records 
began <0 rise Jn August, J909, a soft-rock record 
of ‘loot feet in one month was made in adv'aneing 
the heading in Tunnel 17M on the Jawbone divi- 
sion of the Los Angeles Aqueiliict, and in the 
Jillizaheth Tunnel on the same work, an American 
hard-rock record of 004 feet was established. 
This latter figiiie, howev'cr, remained a record for 
only a short time Jn the Jjuniiriie-J’oudre Tun- 
nel (1909-12), it was increasrsl to 053 feet The 
St. Ijouis Waterworks Tunnel increased it to 745, 
and the Arizona Copjier Tunnel, to 799 feet per 
month. This was followed by the Mount Royal 
Tunnel at Montreal, Canada (1912-16), in which 
a heading was advanced 810 feet in 31 days 

Tt was said that tlie use of oleetneal devices 
in tunneling was responsible for these increases, 
hut this seems very doubtful It is organization 
and tiaining which are probably the main ele- 
ments in speed of diifting The hardness of the 
rock, of com so, makes a great difference and it is 
difficult to compare the rock in different tunnels. 
For e\ani])lc, in the Loetscliherg Tunnel, north of 
the Smipion in Switzerland (1900-11) a maxi- 
rnuni monthly rate of 1013 feet v\as obtained in 
the north heading, where the rock was soft, where- 
as only 545 feet was jiossible in the south heading. 

In the Rogers Pass (later named the Con- 
naught) Tunnel on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road (1913-16), the engineers of the New World 
sought a recoid and secured it with !)32 feet ad- 
vance in one month. In this work, the “pioneer 
heading” method, which has been used in all sub- 
sequent great tunnels where speed was an ele- 
ment, was adopted. 

Again in 1923-28, an American record of 777 
feet in one month and 33 feet in one day was 
made in the Moffat Tunnel in Colorado. This 
work was in large measuie overshadowed, how- 
ever, by the Cascade Tunnel, which, although 
longer than the Moffat and begun after this tun- 
nel, was finished about the same time, being 
opened Jan. 12, 1929. This is the longest rail- 
road tunnel in the New orld, being exceeded 
only by the Simplon and other great Alpine 
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tunnels. The record made in the Cascade Tunnel 
in the month of October, 1926, of 1167 feet ad- 
vance for a heading in one month is today the 
world’s record. 

It will be noted from this outline of tunneling 
operations that the ‘^pioneer lieading” is probably 
the principal new departure m long tunnel work 
and has had much to do with these new records 
As indicated above, this plan was first used in 
the Simplon, although the second heading of the 
Simplon was not 8inii)ly a “pioneer” affair, but 
was later enlarged (1912-22) to a twin tunnel. 
Indeed, at the Simplon, it was decided to plan 
for two parallel, single-track tunnels but to 
cut through the heading of tunnel No. 2 at the 
same time that tunnel No. 1 was built. The 
heading of No. 2 was thus connected to the No. 1 
tunnel at intervals and was used for the ventila- 
tion, drainage, and for handling the excavation 
and material for tunnel No. 1. The scheme was 
very successful. 

When the Rogeis Pass Tunnel was projected, 
it was planned to build a separate side tunnel 
which was never intended to be later enlarged or 
used for any othei purpose than as an adjunct to 
the construction of the mam tunel — the “pioneer 
tunnel” as a purely construction device was 
born. Indeed, in this tunnel, the pioneer tunnel 
or heading >^as cut about 60 feet north of the 
main tunnel at the east end and about the same 
distance south at the west end — it was not even 
a continuous tunnel on one side of and parallel 
to the mam work. In the pioneer-tunnel method, 
the pioneer tunnel is carried ahead of the main 
operation and is connected to the mam tunnel by 
cioBscuts at intervals of 1200 to 1500 feet. In 
fact the crosscuts are made ahead of the main 
tunnel heading and this heading is actually 
excavated backwaid and forward from these ad- 
vance crosscuts This, of course, inci cases speed 
of work. Furthermore, an even more important 
advantage is gamed through the pioneer tunnel 
in that the enlargement of the mam heading to 
full tunnel size may proceed at a large number 
of points without operations interfering with one 
another or with the progress of the heading. 

There was much discussion, at the time the 
Rogers Pass Tunnel was built, of the relative 
merits of the pioneer- tunnel plan and also of 
the central-heading American method versus 
the European bottom heading. It was generally 
conceded that the great dirference m the cost 
of lalior in America and abroad made the bottom 
heading with overhead stoping, as used m Eu- 
rope, uneconomical m America; also that the 
economy of rapid construction, an economy re- 
sulting from putting the work in operation at the 
earliest possible moment and thus saving interest 
on the large amounts of capital often involved in 
great construction, had to ^ balanced up against 
the cost of such devices as pioneer tunnels and the 
admittedly greater cost of rapid excavation due to 
bonuses, etc. In short, it became clear that the 
plan of excavation and the organization of the 
contractor’s forces for a great tunnel operation 
involved an extremely difficult and complicated 
problem in engineering economics. 

There have been no notable changes in tunnel 
cross-sections in the period under consideration. 
One of the largest American tunnels from the 
standpoint of cross-sections is the Niaraga Falls 
Power Tunnel built in 1923 to car^ water to 
Power Plant No. 3 of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company. This tunnel was 36 feet in diameter in 
rock, with a concrete lining which reduced this 


diameter to 32 feet clear. The Liberty Tunnel at 
Pittsburgh, a twin-tube vehicular tunnel, was 
put in operation in 1923 with a section 26% 
feet wide. The Mount Royal Tunnel, already 
mentioned, was a double-track railroad section. 
In general, the long tunnels, however, have a 
single track. There has been, however, under con- 
struction at Marseilles in Southern France, a 
canal tunnel which far exceeds all existing tun- 
nels in cross-section. The Rove Tunnel, as it is 
called, is part of a canal work built to bring 
directly to Marseilles the Rhone River traffic and 
avoid the somewhat dangerous open sea trip from 
the mouth of the Rhone around to Marseilles 
Harbor. This tunnel is 72 feet wide, 40 feet high, 
and 18 also notable in length, 4% miles. Begun 
in 1912, the Rove Tunnel w^as completed in 1927 
and was hailed in France as the greatest Euro- 
pean engineering work of the century. 

In addition to the tunnels mentioned above, 
there have been other important woiks such as 
the Rhandaken Tunnel for the New York Water 
Supply, 18 miles long, the Otira Tunnel in New 
Zealand, 5% miles long, the Tana Tunnel in Ja- 
pan, 15 miles long, and other notable works of this 
class. Detailed descriptions both of these tun- 
nels, and of others above noted, will be found 
in the editions of New International Year Book. 

Subaqueous Tunnels. The New York -Jersey 
City or Holland Vehicular Tunnel under the Hud- 
son IS undoubtedly the outstanding subaqueous 
accomplishment of the period from 1914 to 1928. 
In 1880 the Biitish engineer, Greathead, had com- 
bined for the first time the shield, invented by 
Brunei in 1818 and improved by Barlow and by 
Beach in 1809, with the compressed-aiT process in- 
vented by Cochrane in 1830. Using this method, 
he built the City and South London Subway 
under the Thames in London clay and water-bear- 
ing gravel. The first attempts in New York, now 
the most tunneled city of the world, were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. The New York problem in- 
volved tuniieliiig through an almost liquid mass 
of river silt and mud with considerable depth of 
water overhead Ledge rock was also encountered 
in many of the New York tunnels and was ex- 
tremely difficult to remove with such a precarious 
cover over the tube as is afforded by only a few 
feet of liquid mud. 

Perhaps the most important step in advancing 
the technique of subaqueous tunneling in New 
York was the discoveiy, first made in the Hud- 
son-Manhattan Tubes in 1902, that the shield 
could be foiced ahead without completely excavat- 
ing the matciial in advance In practically all 
subsequent work in New Yoik, this shoving 
method has bi'en followed Usually, only about 
one-third of the material has lieen actually re- 
moved — the tunnel has been forced through the 
the mud diajilaced by the jiressure of the hydrau- 
lic jacks operating the shield. The technique of 
tunneling in New York mud has, therefore, been 
fully developed. 

The Holland Vehicular Tunnel brought into 
use no radically new methods in subaqueous work. 
It was simply a striking example of the perfec- 
tion of this process in modern tunneling. It is 
notable because both of the two parallel tubes 
vveie of extiemely large size, 29% feet outside di- 
ameter, were extremely long, 5480 feet between 
shafts, and were put through with no difficulty in 
extremely rapid time. The depth of cover over 
the tubes was also extremely small near the shore 
where they dipped downward under the river. 
Here, the old method of covering the river bottom 
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with a heavy blanket of clay deposited from scows 
was followed, and, although the air pressure re- 
quired to balance the outside water pressure at 
the bottom of the tunnel was practically an 
atmosphere different from that required at the 
top, no serious loss of air and no blow-outs oc- 
curred. The work was perfectly organized and 
executed. See Jersey City. 

Another method of subaqueous tunnel building, 
the trench method, also has been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. The largest subaque- 
ous tunnel in cross-section in the world, the Oak- 
land Estuary Tube, was completed by tins method 
in 1928. It is 3545 feet long between portals and 
two-thirds of this length is made up of 12 precast 
segments, practically huge sections of pipe, built 
in drydock, floated to the site and sunk in posi- 
tion in a trench previously dug in the estuary 
bottom. In part of the trench, piles were driven 
to support these sections of the tube, the bottom 
of which was as much as 90 feet below water level. 
Generally, the sections simply form forms about 
which concrete is deposited by tremie tubes from 
scows at river level When the tunnel is entirely 
closed in, the water is pumped out and the in- 
terior lining and construction is put in place. 
The Oakland tube section is 37 feet outside diam- 
eter and provides a roadway 24 feet wide See 
Oakland 

Contracts were let in 1928 for another impor- 
tant tunnel to be built in part by the same method, 
the Detroit- W’^indsor Tunnel, a vehicular tunnel 
to connect Detroit, Mich., with Windsor, Ont 
The method is thus well established and is used 
where river and other conditions make it a more 
economical construction than the shield and com- 
pressed-air process 

Highway Tunnels. It will be noted that 
the most important of these subaqueous works 
are highway or vehicular tunnels The vehicu- 
lar problem today is, of course, an automobile and 
motor-truck problem. Ventilation in long vehic- 
ular tunnels is therefore a very important ele- 
ment. 

An intensive study of the ventilation of ve- 
hicular tunnels was made in connection with the 
the Libei ty Tunnel at Pittsburgh. This consisted 
of two tunnels 20^2 feet wide and 5715 feet long 
between portals. This, of course, was a land 
tunnel through the South Hills, and, while it 
was found that the amount of carbon monoxide — 
usually limited to four parts in 10,000 — ^varied 
with the amount of traffic and movement of ve- 
hicles, as well as the direction of the wind, it was 
clearly demonstrated that forced ventilation was 
essential. 

This problem also received very careful atten- 
tion in the Holland Tunnel and provision was 
made for an air inlet in the circular space below 
the roadway with inlet ports along the curb, and 
for air outlets in a similar space between the 
flat roof and the tunnel top. Lai^ge ventilating 
buildings were installed on piers at the river 
edge and also at each end, about midway between 
the pier ventilating buildings and the portals 
These buildings were completely equipped with 
ventilating fans of the most modern type and 
the system has been most satisfactory in service. 

Great Tunnel Projects. In connection with 
subaqueous tunneling, it should lie noted that 
plans are again being discussed for a Channel 
Tunnel It would appear that there is at last 
hope that this much needed tunnel will be built. 
An investigation also is under way for a tunnel 
under the Strait of Gibraltar — ^a very difficult 


and costly undertaking because of the great 
depth to which the tunnel would have to be car- 
ri^ to keep it in sound rock. It would there- 
fore appear that modern methods of tunneling 
permit the engineer to meet practically any con- 
dition of construction or design and that the 
size of any tunneling operation is largely a mat- 
ter of business economics — if the project shows 
an adequate return on computed cost and operat- 
ing expenses, and if funds can be secured, modern 
engineering still stands ready to design and con- 
struct the project iriespective of length or size. 

Bibliography. Recent works in tins field 
include: David W. Brunton, and John A. Davis, 
Modem Tunneling, rev. ed (New York, 1922) in- 
cludes new chapters on railroad tunneling by J. 
Vipond Davies, considerable attention to Ameri- 
can practice in tunnel construction being paid 
B. H. M. Ilewett; and S Johannesson, ffhteld and 
Compressed- A tr Tunneling (New York and Lon- 
don, 1922), as well as the engineering j'ournals 

TUNNEY, Gene (1898- ). An Ameri- 

can heavyweight boxing champion, who was born 
in New York City, where he was educated in pub- 
lic and parochial schools. Leaving school at an 
early age, he became a clerk in a freight office. 
He first attracted attention in boxing circles by 
two successful bouts in 1918. Shortly afterward 
lie enlisted in the U S Marines and was sent to 
France, where he won the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the A. E. F. Returning to the IT^nited 
•States, he won the light heavyweight champion- 
ship from Battling Levinsky, lost it in 1922 to 
Harry Greb, and lewon it from Greh the follow- 
ing year. Later, he entered the heavyweight 
class and won with knockouts over Carpentier, 
Tommy Gibbons, and Bartley Madden He suc- 
ceeded to the heavyweight championship by de- 
feating Jack Demjisey in a 10-round bout at 
Philadeljihia, Sept. 23, 1920, and successfully de- 
fended his title in a second bout with Dempsey in 
Chicago a year later. On July 26, 1928, in New 
Yoik City, he knocked out another challenger, 
Tom Heency, in the ele\enth round. In October 
of the same year, he announced Ins letirement 
from the ring. He was married in Rome in 1928 
to Miss Mary Josephine Lauder. 

TURBINES, Steam. See Steam Engines 
AND Stoam Turbines 

TUBINA, JoAQUlN (1882- ). A Span- 

ish pianist and composci, born in Seville. He 
received his first instructions 111 his native city 
from Rodriguez (piano) and Toires (theory), 
then was a pupil of Tragd in Madnd, and in 
1905 A^ent to Pans, where he finished his pian- 
istic studies under Moszkowski and studied com- 
position under dTiidy at the Schola Cantorum. 
He remained in the Fiench capital until 1914, 
when he settled in Madrid as conductor of the 
Russian Ballet and as pianist of the Quinteto de 
Madrid. As a teacher, he exerted a wide influence 
in raising the standard of musical education 
throughout Spam. He and de Falla are the 
leaders of the youngei Spanish composers who 
are, in their mam characteiistics, following the 
ideals of the French impressionists. Tunna’s 
principal W'oiks are the operas Margot (Madrid, 
1914), Navtdad (191(5), La Adultera pemtente 
(Barcelona, 1917), El Jardin del Orient e (Ma- 
drid, 1923) ; two symphonic poems. La Procesidn 
del Rocio and Evangclio de Navtdad; ^vnfonia 
aevillana; Danzas fantdsticas , a string quartet; 
a piano quintet; a piano trio; numerous composi- 
tions for piano. He also wrote Enciclopedia 
abreviada de Mdsica (2 vols. ). 
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TTJBKESTAN, tdbr'k€-8tAn', Bussian (Turk- 
menistan). Since the Kussian Revolution, an 
autonomous republic in central Asia federated 
with the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. It 
was j'ovcrncd after Apr, 12, 1921, when Moscow 
relinquished control, by its own Central Execu- 
tive Committee and Council of People’s Commis- 
sar les On Oct. 27, 1924, the Trans-Caspian 
Region of Turkestan, the Charjiui vilayet of Bok- 
haia, and a pait of Khiva on the west bank of 
the 0\us were organized as the Turkoman Soviet 
Socialist Republic. In May, 1925, the Turkoman 
Republic became a constituent republic of the 
Soviet Union. Formei Russian Turkestan com- 
prised the provinces of Ferghana, Samarkand, 
Seiniiyetchensk, Syr-Darya, and Tianscaspia and 
had an area of 571,050 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 7,201,551 (1920*). The population in 
1912 was 0,410,700 The Turkoman Republic has 
an aiea of 189,00.1 squaie miles and a population 
of 1,0.10,549. Aslikaharl, pojmlation 47,155 in 
1929, IS the capital Other large towns are Merv, 
Clmrjiuj, Kerki, Tashnuz The population is 70 
per cent Turkoman and 1(5 ]»ei cent Uzbeks. Cot- 
ton, wool, Astiakhan fui, eaipets, ozokerite, oil, 
sulphates, salt, and sulphur aie the main prod- 
ucts. There are 955 miles of railway line in the 
teiiitory. See Russia. 

TUBKESTANy Chinese. See Sinkianq. 

TUBKEY, tOr'kI. A republic since Oct. 29, 
192.1. In 1914 Tuikey possessed a total area, 
excluding Arabia, of about 700,000 square miles. 
Its ])o])ulatioii at that time was about 21,274,000. 
By the Treaty of Lausanne of July 24, 1923, the 
Tuikish boundaries were delimited so as to in- 
clude only about half of its area of 1914, and less 
than lialf of its foirner population Turkey’s 
teintory was thus made up of Anatolia, the Con- 
stantinople distiiet, Thiaee oast of the Maritza 
Kivei (in Europe), Kars, Ardahan, and some few 
islands, especially Tnihios and Tenobos, The pop- 
ulation, too, was seriously reduced According to 
the census of 1927, the total population was 13,- 
049,945 The population of the principal cities 
follow Constantinople, 673,029; Smyrna, 1.53,- 
845; Angora, 74,784, Adana, 72,052; Bnissa, 
01,450, Konia, 47,286; Ohazi-Aintab, 39,571; 
eVsarea, 39,544; Adnanople, 34,669. 

Agriculture. Turkey is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. The principal pioducts are to- 
bacco, cereals, cotton, dried fruits, nuts, olives 
and olive oil, silk, gums, and opium. Returns 
for 1927 indicated an improvement over 1926 for 
most crops Tobacco production was 91, ,500,000 
pounds, against 84,000,000 pounds in 1926 (1924, 
170,000,000 ymunds; 1925, 104,.500,000 ) Cotton 
at 57,300,000 pounds (1926-27) showed a con- 
sideiable increase (1924-25, 37,478,000 pounds; 
1925-26, 50,263,000). The fig and raisin ciops 
of 25,000 and 47,000 metric tons, lespeetively, 
were somewhat inferior to 1926 returns, but the 
filbert oiit])ut was 15,000 metric tons against 
5000 tons 111 1926 The wheat crop was below 
the 4,700,000 metric tons produced in 1926. The 
1927 ohve-oil yield was estimated at 4,580,000 
gallons. Opium piodiiction was estimated at 
3000 cases (ranging from about 132 to 165 
pounds) against 47.50 in 1926 and 4.500 in 1925. 
Live stock in 1927 consisted of 5,045,000 cattle, 

13.222.000 sheep, 8,668,000 horses, and 955,000 
mules and asses Wool production was about 

11.900.000 and the mohair clip, 8,157,000 pounds. 

Mining. While no eompreliensive geological 

survey ever has been undertaken in Turkey, it is 
generally believed that tlie country possesses vast 


mineral wealth. Some of it, such as coal, chrome, 
emery, lead, copper boracite, meerschaum, salt, 
marble, mercury, antimony, and gypsum, is 
already being extracted, with a promise of ma- 
terial development. 

Manufacturing. Industries in Turkey are 
mostly quite primitive. There are a few textile 
mills, sugar factories, fig-packing establishments, 
and cotton ginneries. There has been a slow 
lecovery of the leading industries which followed 
the exodus of the non-Moslem population, who 
predominated in this field. The progress in the 
rug industry is indicated by the increase in the 
export of rugs through the port of Smyrna to 

11.782.000 pounds in 1927, as compared with 10,- 

382.000 pounds in 1926 and 8,809,000 pounds in 
1925. Sugar factories opened near Smyrna and 
in Thrace in 1926, produced 5620 tons in 1927. 
Total manufacturing plants in 1927 numbered 
65,245 with 256,855 employees. 

Commerce. Imports and exports for 1926 
were .$122,574,000 and $98,096,000, respectively 
In 1920 imports were $155,286,000 and expoiits 
$43,659,000, and in the fiscal year 1913-14, they 
were $175,455,000 and $104,222,000, respectively 
The five leading exports in order of value in 1926 
weie tobacco, fruits and vegetables, wool, cotton, 
and chemicals, and drugs; the five leading im- 
ports in similar older were cotton and manufac- 
tures thereof, metals, wool and uianufactiii es 
thereof, sugar, coffee, tea and spices, and mineral 
oils. Tlie United States supplied 3 5 per cent of 
the imports and purchased 1 3 2 per cent of tlie 
exports, France, 13 0 and 12 2, (Germany, 1.1,8 
and 12 6, Italy, 15 8 and 27.6; and the United 
Kingdom, 14 1 and 11.4. 

Communications. New Tuikey had in opera- 
tion 2796 miles of railway in 1928, and the Uov- 
erimient had 1383 miles of new railway under 
construction. There aie no navigable rivers in 
Tuikey, hut the long coast line compensated to 
some extent for the lack of highw'ays and water- 
ways The number of post offices in Turkey was 
estimated at over 2000 in 1929 Tui key’s" ship- 
ping after the World War was in poor condition. 
It was estimated that Turkey had not moie than 

1 10.000 tons of shipping at tln» hegimiiiig of the 
Wai. In 1927 the Turkish merchant marine was 
estimated at 186,98() tons Most of the Turkish 
shipping was limited in equipment Tuikey un- 
der the National Assembly limited her coastal 
shipping exclusively to vessels under Turkish 
registry, with the result that a new impetus was 
given to the development of a national merchant 
maiine Ship tonnage at Smyrna was 1,775,000 
tons in 1927, at Constantinople 11.321,654 

Finance. Budget estimates for 1928-29 
showed receipts at £T207, 173,000 and expendi- 
tures at £T 194,580,000; those for 1929-30 dis- 
closed revenues of £T220,291,300 and expenditures 
of £T220,297,200. The debt of the Ottoman Em- 
pire at the close of the World War was $548,- 
618,000, of which Turkey is now responsible by 
virtue of the Ticaty of Lausanne, for 70 per cent 
or $382,184,000 The total annuity of the debt 
was $47,282,000 and the new Turkey’s share, 
$31,539,000. Turkey is to pay on the principal 
for the first seven years, beginning June, 1928, 
£T2, 000,000 gold annually. This annual payment 
is gradually increased for each period of seven 
years, reaching its maximum, £T3,400,000 gold, 
beginning June, 1961. A plan to retire the old 
paper currency went into effect on Nov. 1, 
1927. The total new paper currency amounted 
to £T153,000,000. 
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Education. Under the Republic, education is 
nominally compulsory for all children of both 
sexes. The schools are directly in charge of the 
Ministry of Education. The policy of the repub- 
lic has been to abolish religious schools of all 
kinds and replace them with government schools. 
The government schools comprise primary grades, 
secondary schools, training schools for teachers, 
and the University of Constantinople. No satis- 
factory educational statistics for the Republic 
have been published down to 1920 On Nov. 1, 
1928, the National Assembly passed a law for 
the adoption of the I.Atin alphabet. Publication 
of books in Arabic characters was forbidden after 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

History. The friendly policy which the Ger- 
man Emperor pursued toward Turkey from the 
beginning of the twentieth century bore fruit be- 
fore the Woild War was many months old Rus- 
sia’s known designs on the Straits, England’s 
letention of Cypius, the spread of English in- 
fluence in Egypt, the Pan-Slavic movement which 
implied the irretnevable loss of Turkish territory 
in Europe — all militated against the mainte- 
nance of a fiiendly attitude toward the Allies. 
Late in October, Tui key’s hand was forced when a 
Germaii-Turkish squadron, headed by the German 
Admiral von Souchon, bombarded Russian Black 
Sea ports On October .31, Russia retaliated by 
declaring wai The other Allies followed suit. 
The chaiacter of the struggle was immediately 
and profoundly changed. From being a war lo- 
calized in Em ope, its incidence spread over the 
Near East and touched India. English tioops 
before long were engaged in Mesopotamia and in 
defense of the Suez (’anal Here was the origin 
of the ill-fated expedition to force the Darda- 
nelles and of the prolonged struggle in the Salon- 
iki legion Now, too, tliere was danger that the 
entire Moslem populations of Arabia, India, and 
Eg^jit might plunge into a Holy war at the be- 
hest of the Sultan, who was their Caliph or leli- 
gioms head. 

Foitunately foi the Allies, however, the dan- 
gers of a Holy Wai failed to materialize, and 
wdiile India and Eg\pt remained at least lela- 
tnely quiet, some of the Arabs, headed by the 
(Jiaild Sheiif of Mecca, actually declaied their 
independence iii 1910 This separatist sjurit was 
fonieiiled and abetted by such able British agents 
as C!olonel Lawieiice and (?ertiude Bell (see Ara- 
bia) h'roiii 1910 on, Tuikish arms, except on 
one front, were everywhere unsuccessful 

After an initial setback, the British succeeded 
in o\ei running Mesopotamia; in 1917 Palestine 
was lost to the Turks, and in 1918, Syria In 
Ti anscaiicasia, Turkey emerged triumphant after 
the collapse of Russia, and by the Biest-Litovsk 
3’ioaty received the former Turkish provinces 
of Kars and Ardahan Beset by enemies on all 
Rides and confronted by pressing internal prob- 
lems of wliicli famine and brigandage w^ere only 
the more evident, on Oct 12, 1918, the Turk- 
ish government appealed to the United States by 
way of the Sjwimsh Ambassador at Washington 
foi an immediate cessation of hostilities On 
October 30, Tuikey surrendered to the British 
Vice Admiral Calthorpe and on the next day ac- 
cepted the terms of the Armistice of Mudros. Its 
conditions wx‘re drastic the Dardanelles, Bos- 
porus, and Black Sea were to be opened to the Al- 
lies, the array was to be demobilized, and all 
Tnikish war and merchant ships surrendered; 
troops wore to he withdrawn from Transcaucasia. 
With its acceptance, the Young Turk movement 


collapsed, too, and Enver, Taalat, and Djemal, 
with the other members of their party, fled the 
country. 

The Turkish people, however, refused to accept 
the status of a conquered nation, and in the 
period following the War, so assiduously played 
the diplomatic game that, as a result of the Greek 
defeat and the mutual jealousies of the French 
and the British, Tuikey emerged to a large extent 
triumphant. In 1919 her rulers were prepared 
to accept extensive territorial los.ses as well as 
the restoration of the Capitulations (which Tur- 
key had terminated on her entrance into the 
War), and an international control of the Straits; 
but the unwise decision of the Supreme Council 
early in 1919, at the prompting no doubt of Ven- 
izclos, to depiive Turkey of Thrace as well as 
Smyrna, aroused patiiotic Turks to a fury that 
became white hot when Greek tioops weie landed 
in Smyrna in May, 1919 The last straw wa^s the 
signing of the Treaty of Sevres on Aug. 1 0, 1 920, 
by representatives of the disci edited Sultan Mo' 
hammed VI, who had succeeded to the tin one 
upon the death of Mohammed V, in July, 1918. 

The treaty clearly reflected the selfish interests 
and rivalries of the Western Powers in the Near 
East. By it, Turkey was to become a slmdow of 
her former self. Thrace, the islands of Tenedos 
and Imhros, the Dodecanese, Smyrna (for five 
years preceding a jdebiscite) , Cyprus, Egypt, Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and the 
Hedjaz were lofiped off Constantinople was to 
remain Turkish, but the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Bosporus were to form a “Zone 
of the Straits” under international control. An 
independent Armenia was established and the 
drawing of its frontiers entrusted to President 
Wilson, i^ho finally delimited a state of 30,000 
square miles with an outlet, Trebizond, on tlic 
Black Sea, but the Turkish Nationalists refused 
to accept the treaty, as, ironically enough, did 
the governments of all the signatories Mean- 
while, with the consent of the Supreme (/ouneil, 
Gieek forces had occupied Eastern Thiace and 
spread o\ei Smyiiia 

Then, imich to the astonishment of the Allies, 
things began to happen in Tuikey The Turkish 
Nationalist Party, led by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, after signing a National Pact on Sept. 
13, 1919, set up a Grand National Assembly 
at Angola in the heart of Anatolia, and thus far 
removed from Allied influences at (’oiistantinople. 
On Jan 20, 1921, this Assembly voted a new con- 
stitution for Turkey in the foi m of the Fundamen- 
tal Law Tliis document vested the sov^ereignty 
in the people and in their representatives (elected 
every four years) at Angora Universal male 
suffiage without distinction as to religion or lace 
was provided for, and a piogramme of social re- 
foim projected. Next, the Nationalists refused 
to recognize the Treaty of Sevres as binding, and 
Mustapha Kemal, as if^residont of the Assembly 
and Commander-in-Chief, set out to clear the 
country of the foreigners 

Kemal was born in 1880 of a politically power- 
ful family, became an army officer, took part in 
the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, fought in 
Tripoli in 1911 and 1912, as well as in the Balkan 
wars, and was largely responsible for the failure 
of the Allies at Gallipoli in 1915. He was cha- 
grined when the Sultan signed the Armistice in 
1918, and called the Nationalist Congress to meet 
at Erzerum on the Black Sea. For this, the 
Sultan, at Allied request, sent an army to subdue 
him, but Mustapha defeated it with ease and 
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made arrangemente for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly at Aiigoia in 1020. He then 
embarked upon a career which was so glorious as 
to win for him the title of Ghazi, meaning Con- 
queror. 

In an understanding with Soviet Russia, ef- 
fected late in 1020, Mustapha, representing Na- 
tionalist Turkey, was promised financial and 
mateiial aid, as well as supplies of men to facili- 
tate a readier communication with Transcaucasia, 
a Turkish Army marched into the Aimcnian Re- 
public of Erivaii in September, 1920, and by 
November had not only humbled it but celebrated 
its victories by bloodshed. Tlie massacies re- 
called the days of 1015-10. The result was the 
establishment of a Soviet state of Ainienia, the 
cession once again of the piovinces of Kais and 
Ardahan to Tuikey, and the establishment of 
eonimunications between Erzeruiii and Azerbai- 
jan. 

Meanwhile, the defeat of Venizclos in the Greek 
elections of 1920, the return of King Constantine 
as a result of the plebiscite of Dec. 5, 1920, and 
the withdrawal of Allied aid to Greece, changed 
the whole asjiect of the situation once again 
Dissension in the Allied councils was now too 
plain. The English suppoit of Greece had been 
uneeitain, the Eiench in a year had made a volte- 
favc and weie openly favorable to Tuikey. The 
j)Ui poses of the two countries conllicted sharply, 
as a result of then imperialistic ainbitions in the 
Near East. All these factois led to an attempt 
in Febiuary, 1021, to leMse the Treaty of S6vres, 
at the expense of Greece, and foi the giudging rec- 
onciliation of the Nationalists. Gieece, against 
the advice of the vSupreme Council, refused to 
coinpioinise and in Maich, 1021, took into liei 
own hands the enforcement of the Treaty of 
S6v 1 es. 

As the war between Turks and Greeks diagged 
on during 1021-22, France took the op j>oit unity 
to seek her own advantage, at the expense of Al- 
lied unity. On Oct. 20, 1021, an agi cement was 
signed with the Angora goveinmeiit by which, for 
the price of withdrawal from Cilicia, the French 
gamed immunity in Syiia, as well as important 
iinuncial and mining rights and a lease ot a part 
of the Bagdad Railway. Italy likewise concluded 
a seciet agieement with Angora. 

In the summer of 1022, the Greek troops, ex- 
liausted, poorly led, with a shattered morale as a 
lesult of the uneertaiiities of the home situation, 
eveiy where gave way, muideimg and pillaging 
as they retired, and in Septcmbci, weie compelled 
to evacuate the city of Smyrna. Bebire the end 
of October, the country was free of the iiivadei. 
(For a discussion of the war, see (Jrkece ) The 
alarm of Eurojie at this turn of events would he 
dilhcult to exaggerate. A triumphaTit Turkey 
might menace the security of Thrace, Syria, Mes- 
opotamia, Arabia, the well-being of the Chiistian 
populations of Asia Minor and the Jews of Pales- 
tine, and the peace of mind of the whole Moslem 
woild. Premier Lloyd George stieiiuously ob- 
jected to the appearance of a Turkish foice in 
Europe, hastened troops into the Chaiiak region 
to oppose a passage into Thrace, and in spite of 
a studied French and Italian indifference, worked 
heroically, by a mixture of doggedness and for- 
heaiatiec for the arrangement of a peace. An 
armistice was signed at Mudania, Octolicr 10, 
which was tantamount to a Turkish triumph, for 
the Greeks were conifielled to evacuate Thrace. 
The Turks met with the Allies on Nov. 20, 1922, 
at Lausanne, to draft a definite peace treaty. 


The conference sat for 11 weeks, broke down in 
February, 1923, because of the Turkish rejection 
of the Allies* proposals, and then resumed sittings 
on April 23. On July 24, a treaty was signed 
by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Greece, 
Rumania, and Turkey which unmistakably re- 
vealed the regeneration of the Turkish spirit 
and the breakdown of Allied unity. 

In an atmosphere of intiigue which clearly 
indicated that Europe had learned nothing from 
the War, a peace was effected which left Turkey 
secure in Europe and in control of Constantinople, 
the Bosporus, and the Straits. Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, the Hedjaz, and Yemen were sev- 
ered from Turkey, the Dodecanese were given to 
Italy and not to (Leece, while Eastern Thrace 
to the Maiitza line and the whole of Anatolia, 
including Smyrna, were left in Tuikish hands. 
The Capitulations wei e abandoned in exchange for 
pioinises of judicial lefoiiii, and piovisioii was 
made toi a wholesale exchange of Turkish sub- 
lects in Greece for Greek subjects in Asia JVIinoi. 
Coiuentions for tlie regulation of the Straits and 
the demilitarization ot the Greek-Bulgaiian-Tuik- 
ish frontier in Eastern Tin ace weie also signed. 

At peace with the W'oild at last, Tuikey could 
now concentrate upon inteinal reforms. Already 
on Nov. 3, 1922, Mohammed VI had been foiced 
to abdicate, and the Assembly then elected Abdul 
Mejid Caliph in his place. Then, on Oct. 20, 
1923, Tuikey was ollicially declared a republic 
with its capital at Angola, and Mustapha its 
first Piesidcnt. On Mar. 2, 1924, the Assembly 
went still fuithei and abolished the Turkish Cali- 
phate entiiely, at the same time exiling all the 
membeis of the Tloiise of Osman and dej)ii\iiig 
them of then Turkish citizenslnp The Cali- 
phate, foi ceiitui les held by Ottoman sultans, 
noimnally implied spnitual headship over the 
eiitiie Moslem woild, but its leal importance was 
grossly exaggeiated ))y public oj)inion in the Oc- 
cident. In reality, the Caliph had long been 
disiegaidcd not only by tlie schismatic Slnaha 
of PeiHia, but by the millions of oithodox Moham- 
medans in non-Ottoman countries Nevei llicless, 
aftei the Angola Assembl.v’s action, rival as- 
pirants to the Caliph’s vacant ollicc ajijieaicd on 
eveiy hand — the King of Egypt, the Sultan of 
Morocco, the Aga Khan of Bombay, and the King 
of the Hedjaz, but the Caliphate remained an 
unappio])! lated honoi. 

Althougli the new constitutions of 1023 and 
1025 still mentioned Islam as the leligioii of the 
state, an ameiidmmit to the constitution in 1028 
finally declared that Turke;v no longei had a 
state leligion. In otliei woids, Mohammedanism 
was tolerated in the same way that any other 
religion was tolerated, and Mohammedan mosques 
no loiigpi receued state support. 

Ill the matter of political, economic, and social 
reform, two slogans mlhienced the Goveriimeiit’a 
activities “Turkey for the Tuiks” and “Efficient 
Tuiks foi Tuikey.’* The first ideal was earned 
out by the deportation of the Greeks, and by the 
passing of laws piohibiting membcis of foieigii 
nationalitu's from settling in Turkey Tinkish 
labor, Turkish capital, Turkish ow^nership, and 
products, were to prevail. The second ideal was 
cairied out by a priwcss of Em opeaiiization — 
startling, quick, and dictatorial. Although he 
was regulaily reelected for a furthei foin-ycai 
term on Nov. 1, 1927, under the provisions of the 
new constitution of October, 1925, Keinal did not 
try to hide the fact that he was virtually Dicta- 
tor of Turkey; but the Turks were accustomed 
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to arbitrary rule, and Miistapba was popular, so 
that he had relatively little opposition. In 1925 
polygamy was abolished and the wearing of the 
veil on the part of women made optional. New 
divorce laws were promulgated and various pro- 
fessions and public offices thrown open to women. 
In the summer of 1929, they were given the right 
to vote in municipal elections. 

In 1926 the old Mohammedan law codes were 
abolished and replaced by adapted forms of the 
Swiss civil code, the Italian criminal code, and 
the German commercial code. The Gregorian 
calendar also was adopted in 1026, and civil mar- 
riages made obligaloiy, though religious cere- 
monies might follow if desiied. The iiumbei of 
primary schools in 192S was twice the number 
111 1014, and in May, 1028, a law was passed pro- 
viding for the gradual introduction of the West- 
ern aijihabet and numerals over a period of fiom 
five to fifteen )cars. A new ollicial dictionary 
containing only words of "J'uikish origin (about 
24,000 in number) w’as pulilished in 1929. The 
wearing of tlie fez, or tuiban, was prohibited. 
Many economic reforms were introduced, and de- 
serving families weie gnen state aid in setting 
themsehes up on Anatolian farms. Mustapha, 
like Mussolini, had his own model farm. Special 
government dejiai linents were created to study 
agriculture, commerce, and shi])])iiig. Commer- 
cial treaties were negotiated with most Euiojieaii 
countries, but every project to sjieed reconstruc- 
tion by the aid of foieign money w^as discouiaged 
A new tariff law wmit into eflect Oct. I, 1929. 
New railways aird telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems wei'e built as rajndly as hiiances permitted, 
and before long Turkey also bad its share of 
motion-picture houses and jazz palaces 

In foreign jiolieies. Tin key coiitiiiucJ to be sus- 
picious of the League of Nations, esi»eeially aftei 
1925, when the League decided against it in a 
dispute with England over northern Iraq. This 
made it draw closer to Russia wuth which country 
a treaty of fi lendship and arbitration was signed 
in 1925 and strengthened and renewed in 1925 
and 1028, wdieii a similar treaty was signed 
with Italy, wdiieh fact caused considerable flight 
in Eranee. Tlieie were lumors late in 1928 of a 
proposed Afio-Asiatic alliance between Persia, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, and Turkey, but the latter 
country’s gaze was centred so 'strongly on the 
West, that there seemed little ground foi believ- 
ing in the possibility of an entangling alliance 
with the moie decidedly Oriental countries. Al- 
though the United States Senate definitely re- 
jected the Lausanne Treaty on Jan. 18, 1927, a 
modus rtvrndt had to be found since economic 
interests weie again beginning to outweigh diplo- 
matic considerations. Accordingly, by an agi ce- 
ment of Feb 17, 1927, provision was made for a 
renewal of diplomatic and consular relations, and 
on May 20, 1927, Joseph C. Grew was appointed 
American Ambassador to Turkey. The modus 
vivcndi was to last until .Fune 1, 1928, with pos- 
sibilities for rcncw^al. On June 1, 1928, then, it 
was renewed for another year, and on June 1, 

1929, it was again extended to run until June 1, 

1930. For the dispute regarding Mosul, see 
Ikaq. See also the following articles* Peace 
Conference and Treaties; Smyrna; Thrace; 
Cilicia; Armenia, Azerbaijan; Georgia; Ara- 
bia; Iraq, Pan-Islamism ; Pan-Turanianism ; 
Caliphate; Greece. 

TUBNEB, Walter James Redfern (1889- 
). An Australian poet and musical critic 
who was educated at the Scotch College in Mel- 


bourne, traveled, and then settled in England 
where he became musical ciitic on the 'New States- 
man (1916- ), and was also dramatic critic 

for the London Mercury (1919-23), and literary 
editor of the Daily Herald (1920-23). His 
poetry tends toward the romantic, and has an 
unusual detachment from the events of daily 
life. He wrote two plays, The Man Who Ate the 
Popomack (1922) and Smaragda^s Lover (1924). 
Besides many articles for magazines, his wiitings, 
largely poetry, include The Hunter and Other 
Poems (1916) , The Dark Fire (1918) ; In Time 
Like (Hass (1921) , Music and Life, essays ( 1921 ) , 
Landscape of Cytherea (1923) ; Variations on the 
Theme of Music, essays (1924) ; Orpheus, or the 
Music of the Future ( 1926) ; Marigold, an Idyll of 
the Sea (1926) ; Beethoven (1927) ; The JEsthcics 
( 1 927 ) ; and Musical Meandcrings ( 1 928 ) . 

TUBNEB, William (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican Roman Catholic bishop, born at Kilmallock 
in Ii eland. Tie was graduated from the Royal 
Umvorsily of li eland in 1888, and studied at the 
Ameiieaii College at Rome and in Paris. In 
1893 he w'as ordained priest and from 1894 to 
1006 was professor of pliilosophy at St. Paul 
Seminary. Fiom the latter date to 1919, he 
occupied the same ehaii at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ameiica. In 1919 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Buffalo. Bishop Turner is the author 
of History of Philosophy (1903), and Lessons yn 
Logic (1911). He edited The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review from 1914 to 1919, and was 
associate editoi of The Catholic Historical Re- 
view. 

TUBPAIN, Albfjit Camille LliOPOLD (1867- 
). A Fieneh physicist, born at L-a Rochelle, 
and educated theie at the fieole Fc^m^lon. He be- 
came piofessoi of physics at the University of 
Poitieis and was one of the first to pel form ex- 
periments in wireless telegrajihy. His woiks in- 
clnde Rcchrrches expertmen talcs sur les oscil- 
lations Heetriques (1899); La TH(graphie sans 
fil ct Ics applications pratiques dcs ondes dlec- 
tiiques (2d ed , 1908); Lemons dc physique (2 
\ols, 6th ed , 1920) , Manipulations dc physique 
(1908) ; Telcphonie (1909) ; THegraphir (1910) , 
La Jjiimiire (1913), L^autre ennenn. Son inva- 
sion. 8CS progirs. ses mefatts. sa carte de guerre 
(1917) , Vers la Hoinlle Blanche (1918) , Manip- 
ulations electro- techniques (1920); and Confer- 
ences scientifiques, his collected essays (5 vols., 
1924) 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE. A noiisectarian, coedu- 
cational 1101 mal and industiial school for the 
education of Negio joiitli, at Tiiskegee, Ala, 
founded by Bookci T Washington in 1881 The 
student cnrollinciit lose from 1527 in 1914 to 
3323 111 1928. In the same pciiod, the faculty 
iiici eased from 192 to 274 members, the libiary 
fiom 20,000 to 40,000 volumes, productive funds 
from $1,942,112 to $7,308,397 36; and yearly in- 
come from $473,764 to $485,206. A gioup of 
boys’ trades buildings w^as constructed in 1919 
at a cost of $226,000, and the FJlen Cuitiss James 
Hall, a dormitoiy foi giils, in 1020. Juinoi 
college com ses of three years in agneulture and 
two years in teachei training and business prac- 
tice were added to the regular academic course 
The Institute leceived an anonymous gift of 
$250,000 fo! permanent improvements in 1916 
and $800,000 from the will of Mrs. Russell Sage 
in 1919. President, Robert Riissa Moton, LL.D. 

TUTANKHAMEN. * Tt would probably be 
difficult to discover an Egyptian King of whom 
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less is known historically and who at the same 
time is better known to the civilized world. 
The fame is of course due to the discovery of 
his tomb and its indescribably sumptuous con- 
tents by Lord Carnarvon (died 1923) and Howard 
Carter in 1922. Finds of amazing richness and 
l)eauty have continued to be made up to the 
present time. Not the least interesting dis- 
covery late in 1928 was that iron was still looked 
upon as a j)recious metul in Tutankhamen’s time. 
The fourth and last chamber of the King’s tomb 
was cleared in 1928. This Phaiaoh, whose fuiie- 
lary furnishings are the most splendid yet dis- 
coveied, belongs chronologically to the end of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Tie was the husband of the 
third daughter of Akhenaten, or Amenhotep, the 
famous heretic King, and came to the throne a 
short time before or after the death of his father- 
in-law — probably after it VVe do not know 
whether he was of royal blood. It is believed 
that he died when he was hardly more than a boy. 
At the time of liis mainage, his wife, Ankh-es- 
en-pa-Aten, could hardly have Tieen over ten years 
old. Just how long Tutankhamen ruled also is 
unknown, though certainly it was at least for six 
years. 

It is common knowledge that Akhenaten, the 
dreamer, by his substitution of a monotheistic re- 
ligion, had alienated the priestly caste, who found 
themselves well in the way of losing power It 
is equally well known that in all ])robability the 
idealism of the King was incomprehensible to the 
uneducated, who must lia\e longed for a return 
to the traditional for in of w'orship of the country. 
During the reign of Akhenaten, too, the foreign 
policies of Egypt lacked vigor and the Empire 
abroad was crumbling. It is small wonder that 
soon after his death there should have been a vio- 
lent leaction toward the traditionally accepted 
forms of leligion. How soon this took ])lace may 
be estimated from the fact that on the back of one 
of the chaiis found in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
appears the symbol of the god Aten, wdiile else- 
where in the same room the name of the youth- 
ful ruler is spelled with the ending “amon,” 
showing that the maintenance of his position 
upon the kingly throne probably requiied him 
to return to an allegiance to the older foim of 
worship. In view of his youth, it is a matter 
of speculation how he came to occupy the throne 
at all. He seems to have been too young to 
count for much on his own part. IVihaps the 
answer is to be found in the fact that his succes- 
sor, Aye, who during Tutankhamen’s leign was 
chief pi lest, represented himself on the wall of 
the buiial chamber of the young King’s tomb. 
Since it IS most unusual for any othei than the 
deceased King himself to appear in decorations 
of his tomb, the suspicion arises that this priest 
chose to have the young Tutankhamen on the 
throne as a matter of policy, for the boy would be 
likely to prove pliable in the hands of this power- 
ful fnend of the family, who felt perhaps that 
the time was not ripe for him to seize the throne 
for himself. For description of his tomb see 
ARCHiTJOLOQY. 

TTJTUILA. See Samoa, American. 

TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. See China; 
Japan; Shantung. 

TYDINGS, Miij^rh E. (1890- ). A 

l^^nited States Senator. He was born at Havre 
de Grace, Md., and graduated at Maryland Agri- 
cultural College in mechanical engineering. He 
studied law at the University of Maryland and 
was admitted to the bar in 1913, beginning prac- 


tice at Havre de Grace. In the World War, he 
was with the A.E.F. in France as lieutenant 
colonel in the 29th Division, Machine Gun Units, 
winning the Distinguished Service Medal. He 
was a member of the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates for two terms, becoming Speaker in 1920- 
22. Later, he was sent to the Maryland Senate 
and during 1923-27 represented the 2d District 
in the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses. 
In 1920 he was elected as a Democrat to the U. S. 
Senate for the term ending in 1933. He has 
been a member of the Senate committees on Dis- 
trict of Columbia, inter-state commerce, naval 
affairs, public buildings and grounds, and ter- 
ritories and insular possessions. 

TYNAN, Katharine. See Hinkson, Mrs. 
Katharine. 

TYPHOID FEVER. During the World War, 
typhoid in the ordinary couise of events would 
have been a tremendous menace to the lioops, 
but the successful use of mass preventive meas- 
ures, as cairied out in the mobilization of 15,000 
United States troops along the Rio Grande when 
hostilities with Mexico threatened, had shown 
what can be done 111 war time. The warring 
troops were as rapidly as possible immunized 
against typhoid, the two paiatyphoid fevers, and 
dysentery; usually, tliiee serial inoculations were 
practiced. In addition, the older sanitary meas- 
ures, such as pioper construction of latrines and 
disposal of feees, anti-fly campaigns, etc , were 
practiced As a result, the tioops were remark- 
ably free fiom these infections throughout the 
Wai, although it was found that jnotective inoc- 
ulation of troops after prolonged exjiosuie to 
hardships could not always be guaianteed. 

In cnil practice, it was shown again and again 
that combined piophylaxis against typhoid in 
cities can stamp out the disease even in communi- 
ties as large as Chicago. The water siij)])!)- must 
be pure, and city dwellers about to go on summer 
vacations and to drink fiom doubtful wells aio 
urged to subject themselves to ]ireventi\e inocu- 
lation. Campaigns against house and stable 
flics are encouraged by health autlioiities It 
is often found that the greatest obstacle en- 
counteied in eradicating the disease entirely is 
the so-called “typhoid carriei” who still haibors 
the VII us about his, or more often her, person, 
and who is able to contaminate the food supply 
of houses and institutions. The woist earners 
are cooks and othei s who come in contact with 
the f(KMi. 

The great epidemic at Montreal in 1927 hag 
been styled one of the most deplorable in modern 
times. Over 5000 were stricken and there were 
545 deaths. The ejiidemic originated from an 
insanitary milk supply from a focus in Quebec 
and in the earlier weeks, the local health authori- 
ties were accused of an almost medioeval indif- 
feience to the peril of the community, for they 
did practically nothing in the way of tracing the 
source of infection. Pasteurization of the milk 
supply alone should have averted most of the 
danger. 

At about the same time, Mussolini was order- 
ing a vigorous campaign of compulsory anti-ty- 
phoid vaccination for Italy, restricted, however, 
to the groups most disposed to contiact or difluse 
the disease, save when an ejiidemic threatened, 
when the practice became compulsory for all ex- 
posed. Owing to certain objections to anti- 
typhoid vaccination in some industrial localities, 
the method of peroral immunization has been 
tested and favorable reports have been received^ 
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for example, from the Jugoslavian city of Osijek. 
Swimming-pool and bathing-beach sanitation 
against tlie spread of typhoid has become more 
acti\e, since it has been found that theie is no 
possibility of k(*cping certain shore waters free 
fn)m se\\iige pollution. 

TYPHUS FEVER. During the World War, 
knowledge of this aflectioii was notably aug- 
mented. Much also was learned from a study 
of Mexican typhus, which occasionally crosses 
into the Ilnitcd States; during 1923 there was a 
small epidemic in southein Culifoiina The part 
played by the louse as the sole medium of trans- 
mission became fully realized, and ])revention 
of its spread was effected chiefly by dclousing and 
by the use of approviiiiately lousc-])ioof apparel 
by those necessaiily e\])osed. A few cases ap- 
pealed in western hhuope during the War, but 
gave no tioiible, and it w^as shown in the intensive 
anti-typhus campaign that tlieie wete a few 
cases in Pans winch may not have been imported, 
recalling the so-called ilnll’s disease soiiietiines 
eiieoiintered in New Yoik. It was lealized that 
the tine virulent disease might run a mild coni.se 
and thnt the maligiiauey ut epidemics is due to 
rajud ]>assagc thiougli its victims, facilitated by 
oveierowdiiig and the low' resistanee of the 
patients, who aie often in a state of semi-starva- 
tion. Dili mg the Wai, the eoiintiies lavaged by 
typhus w'cie Ilussui, tlie Balkans, Poland, and 
(Jalieia, and the disease cvteiided eastvsard into 
Asia. Its invasion of the lest of Euio]»e was 
held in check only by tlie most intensive eflorts, 
only a f(*w iiundicd cases occui icd m mid-Enrope 
The cause lias never been determined, although 
many oigaiiisins June been aceused and serological 
studies have been ot use 111 diagnosis. No spe- 
cific remedy has been disco\eied 

TYROL, tlrTd. A juov nice of the Republic of 
Austiia Its aiea m 1910 w'as 10,301 7 square 
miles, in 1923, 4SH2 scpiaie miles. Its ])opula- 
tioii 111 1910 was 940,013, in 1923, 313,885. See 
Austjuan Rkpujlic, Tyuol, German Sotjtit. 

TYROL, German Soi rii. On the ]»ossession 
of tins aiea, made up of tlie districts of Tientino 
(aiea, 2154 sqiiaic miles) and Alto Adige (area, 
2953 sqiiaie miles) ceritied a bitter st niggle be- 
tween Austiia and Italy, and though Italy 
eiiieiged victoTious in 1919 by gaming the region 
tlirongh the Tieat>'' of St Germain, subsequent 
events levcaled that it still remained a source of 
giave eoiiflict. Kaeial liguies leveal the .situation. 
The Trciitino, in 1910, contained, 13,450 Gormans 
and 300,847 Iialian.s, Alto Adige had 215,790 Ger- 
mans, 0704 Italians, and 1 9,005 laidins (who speak 
a dialect akm to Italian). Italy’s elainis, tliere- 
foie, for fiontier lectification north of the Tien- 
tmo could be l)a.sed only on stiategical giouiuls 
Austiian control of the \lpine jiasses meant that 
the plains of Lomhaidy and Veiietia lay alw'ays 
open to a hostile attack, and the easy success w ith 
which the Austiian armies had poured into Italy 
in 1910 ga\e point to the contention. This con- 
sideration had been belimd one of the guiding 
principles of the Italian foreign ])oliey. In the 
early months of the Woild War, when both sides 
were exciting all tlieii eflorts to gam either 
Italian adhesion (Allies) or to assure Italian 
neutiality (Cential Pow'ers), Baron Burian for 
Austria made two Austrian offers. The second 
of tliese oflered to cede the Trontmo, but halted 
at the transfer of Bozen. On May 3, stating that 
an agreement was impossible, Snniiino declared 
for Italy that the treaty of alliance with Austria 
was terminated and that henceforth Italy re- 


served to herself “complete liberty of action.” 
It is interesting to note that a week preceding, 
on Apr. 26, 1915, Italy had signed with the Allies 
the secret Treaty of London, by which, for her 
actual support in the War, she was assured not 
only the Trentmo and Bozen but the whole Ger- 
man South Tyrol to the Brenner Pass, including 
the old German towns of Bozen, Brixen, and 
Moran and the wholly German-populated valleys 
of the Oltzthal and the Zillerthal. On this treaty, 
Italy jilamly took her stand at tlie Peace Con- 
fereiiee. Regardless of the laet that there W'cre 
230,000 Geiinans in the teriitory, that the Ladms 
in October, 1918, had expressed their sympathies 
as being w'ltli the Geiman Tyrolese, and that the 
whole Tyrol was a political and economie unit, 
the Peace ronfercriec finally yielded to the Italian 
demands and incorporated, substantially, the 
London line into the Tieaty of St Geimain (on 
May 29, 1919) 

Theie w'as widespread dnsaffection on the part 
of the smaller jiowers beeau.Hc Italy, unlike tliem- 
seh'es, was not eonipellod to sign a Minorities 
Treaty. It was plain that for an Italia Triedenta 
an Austiia Iiredenta had been substituted. The 
events of 1919-29 only served to eonfiiiri this 
fact On dan. 20, 1919, the Austiian Tyrolese 
Diet passed a lesolulion refusing to recognize 
the ei'ssion of South Tyrol, m A])nl, 1921, the 
Austiian Tyrolese, reali/mg that the weakness 
of their own country might stand in the wav of 
an eventual r(*adiiistinont, voted for union with 
Geinian^V On the other hand, Italy, pciveisely 
it seemed, did eveiytlimg to ian the llame of Ty- 
rolese diseontent. Eroni Apiil, 1922, on, with the 
advent of Fascism, tlie ])oi)ulation W'as sulijerted 
to a .senes of outiag(*s, w'liieli, under the Mus- 
solini regime, turned into legal oppression. 
Italianizatioii of themlmlntaritspioceeded rapidly. 
Italian place names vveie substituted for the uni- 
veisally known Geiman, Italian w'as pre.seiibed 
as the ofTicial language of public bodies and the 
couits; Italian oflicials began to be mtiodiiced in 
completely Gciman-spcakmg p.arishes and Aus- 
trian railway ami postal omplovees weie diopped 
for Italians, all instnietion 111 elementary schools 
was being changed to Italian while leligious in- 
stinct 1011 Avas uiidci going tin* same change (bc- 
giniimg October, 1923). 

In 1924 Italians began to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the Geiman citizens residing in the 
South Tyrol, in direct violation ot the Treaty of 
St Germain In 1925 complaints m the German 
and Austiian pi ess of the “luthless'’ measures 
employed 111 the Italiani/ation ot the Tyrol were 
answered by a defiant spi'cch from Premier Mus- 
solini befoie the Italian CJIiamber Foreign 
Minister Stresemnnn lefilied in a nmdeiate but 
firm tone before the Reichstag, piov’oking a 
vigorous coiiuter-replv' from Mussolini before the 
Italian Senate. Austiia, Bnv'ana, and Germany 
again protested in 1926 and 1928 against Italy’s 
tieatiiieiit of the Geiman po])nlatioii of South 
Tyrol, blit the effort to impose Italian culture 
continued In 1929 the tenitory remained a 
feitile source of enmity Indween Italy and Ger- 
man-speaking peoples See iTAiiY. under History, 

TYRRELL, The Rt PIon Wujiam George, 
First Baron (1806- ). A British diplomat. 

He W'as educated at Balloil (^ollege, Oxford, and 
entered the Foieign Ollice in 1889 Fiom 1907 to 
1915, he was Senior Cleik, acting as private 
secietuiy to Sir Edward (Jrey. He was Assistant 
Under-Secretaiy fiom 1919 to 1925 and Perman- 
ent Under-Secretary from 1925 to 1928, when he 
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was appointed British Ambassador to France. 
He received the Coronation Medal in 1902 and 
1011, and was created Knight Commander of the 
Bath in 1927, Privy Councilor in 1928, and baron 
in 1929^ 

TYBWHITT, Ur'It, Sir Reginald Yorke 
(1870- ) . A British admiral, born at Oxford. 

He joined the navy in 1883 and was promoted 
through the grades till he reached the rank of 
rear admiral in 1919. The same year he was 
created a baronet. He had an important part 
in the World War as commander of the destroyer 
flotillas in action in Heligoland Bight in August 
and December, 1914, and off Dogger Bank in 
1915, receiving the D S.O. in the next year. He 
was the commanding officer of the coast of Scot- 
land (1923-25), was made Vice Admiral in 1925, 
and Commander-in-chicf of the China Station 
(1927-20). 

TYSON, Lawrence Davis (1861-1029). A 
United States Senator, who was born near Green- 


ville, N. C,, and graduated at the U. S. Military 
Academy (1883). He served in the Army for 
twelve years, including five years as professor 
of military science and tactics at the University 
of Tennessee. He resigned his commission in 
1895 to practice law at Knoxville, Tenn., but 
volunteered for the Spanish-American War in 
1898 and as colonel took the Sixth Regiment of 
Volunteer Infantry to Porto Rico for service. In 
the World War, he was commissioned a brigadier 
general and assigned to the command of the 59th 
Brigade, 30th Division. For exceptionally meri- 
torious service, he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. In 1903 he had been elected to 
the Tennessee Legislature and made speaker of 
the House He continued active in politics, be- 
ing a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1008. He was elected United States 
Senator in November, 1925, for the term ending 
in 1031 He died two years before the expiration 
of his term. 




-BOAT WABFAB.E. See Geb- 
MANY ; Submarines, Vessel, 
Naval. 

IT C H I D A , Count Yasuya 
(1865- ). AJapanese diplomat 

and public official, who was born 
in Kuniamoto-ken and graduated in law from 
the Imperial Tokyo University. He served suc- 
cessively as attachiS at Washington, personal 
secretary to the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commeice, legation secretary at London and Pe- 
king, director of the Political Bureau, Vice Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs ( 1900-01 ), and Minister to 
Peking (1901-06). Appointed Ambassador to 
Vienna in 1906 and to Wasliington in 1909, he 
became Minister of Foieigii Affairs in 1912 and 
held the same portfolio in the Hara and Admiral 
Kato cabinets. During the World War, he Was 
Ambassador to Petrograd ( Leningrad ) . In 1 924 
he was made a Privy Councilor, a post which 
he resigned in July, 1929, after he had been 
criticized in connection with the woiding of the 
Bnaiid -Kellogg Pact, which he had signed on 
behalf of Japan at the Pans ceiemoiiy earlier 
that year. 

XTDBZAL, FR\NTi§hK (1866- ) A 

Czechoslovak public official He was a member 
of the Bohemian Diet until its dibsolutiori in 
1913 and of the Austrian Reichsrat (1897-1918), 
being vice piesident in the lattei year. Follow- 
ing the ])roclaination of the Czechoslovak Re- 
•public (1918), he was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Assembly A ineinher of Parliament 
lepresenting the Agiaiian Party (after 1920), 
he served as Minister of National Defence (1921- 
25 and 1926-29). 

UFEB, Walter (1876- ). An American 

paintci who was iKirii in Louisville, Ky., and 
studied chiefly at the Royal Academy of Dresden 
and then in (Chicago and at Munich He settled 
at Taos, N M , and became known after 1914 as 
one of the foremost painters of the Pueblo Indi- 
ans He paints their life and country with deep 
and sympathetic insight into the Indian charac- 
ter in vivid color, and with fine decorative feel- 
ing. He received the First Logan Medal of the 
Art Institute of Chicago (1917); the Altman 
Pnze, National Academy of Design, New York 
(1921); the Temple Gold Medal, Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelidiia (1923); the first prize 
for Kentucky artists, Nashville, Tenn (1925), 
and the second Altman Prize and Isidor Medal 
from the National Academy (1926). He is repre- 
sented in the Public Museums of Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, D. C , and in other museums He 
became a member of the National Academy of De- 
sign 111 1926. 

UGANDA, db-gUn'da or li-gJln'da. A British 
protectorate in East Africa with an area of 94,- 
204 square miles, and an estimated population 
(December, 1927) of 3,157,008. Of these, natives 
numbered 3,143,670; Asiatics, 11,464; Europeans, 
1874. There were 3651 Asiatics in 1914 and 
1017 Europeans. Chief towns are Mengo, in Kam- 
pala (population 40,000) ; Entebbe, the capital 


(population 12,000). Cotton growing continues 
the most impoilant single activity. In 1913-14 
the cotton export was valued at £317,687; in 
1921, at £1,281,000, in 1926, at £.3,051,791; and 
in 1928, at £2,486,000. Next in order were (ex- 
ports of 1027). Coffee, £170,407; cottonseed, 
£170,303, rubber, 182,007; ivory, £34,574, hides 
and skins, £99,541. The total exports in 1927 
were £2,310,260, as compared with £524,200 in 
1913-14. Total imports in 1927, £1,819,161, con- 
sisting mainly of cotton fabrics and manufac- 
tures, £520,514. In 1920 imports totaled £2,1 14,- 
044. 

Revenues for 1913-14 were £256,559 and 
expenditures £290,180, for 1927 these were 
£1,292,306 and £1,430,976. The poll tax ac- 
counted for the gicatei part of the revenues in 
the post-war ycais; £526,605 in 1927. The debt 
was £1,107,59.5 in 1927. After 1914 a cessation 
was made of impel ial giants-in-aid British 
jieiictiatioii into the inteiioi continued, so that 
by 1915 almost the whole protectorate was, with 
the exception of Rudolf Province, well in hand. 
During the W^orld W'ar, gleet numbers of natives 
(estimated at 150,000) saw service as carrieis in 
the African campaigns. In 1921, the Legislative 
Council, made up of nominated members, met for 
the first time. The Indians refused to partici- 
j^ate because of the social and economic segrega- 
tion to which they were subjected Various ims- 
sion schools were attended by 115,5525 boys and 
100,876 girls in 1927. 

UHAG6N Y GUABDAMINO, Francisco 
Rafael De, Makqites dk LaurencIn (1858- 
1927). A Rpanish jurist and histoiian Born 
in Balbao, he studied law in Madrid, winning the 
doctorate iii jurisj)rudence in 1877, with high 
honors. Soon, however, he turned from law to 
letters, history, and scholarship. Probably his 
greatest service to national culture was that of 
saving and gathering together, in the Archive 
Hi8t6Tico Nacional, the ])rieelcss treasure con- 
tained 111 the archives of the foui groat military- 
religious orders of Santiago, Calatrava, AlcAn- 
tara, and Montesa, and making them accessible 
to scholars. This he did while serving as Min- 
ister of the Tribunal de las 6rdenes. He pre- 
pared also well-oidered indices of these four 
orders 

In 1898 he was elected member of the Real 
Academia de la Ilistoiia dc ^Madrid, of which he 
became dircctoi (the twenty-fifth ) in 1918, which 
post he held uj) to his death For his services 
to scholarship and culture, he received numerous 
Spanish and European dccoiations. His publi- 
cations were of varied interests hunting, riding, 
falconing, bullfighting, literature, and history. 
His most imj»ortaiit works were* Jndwc de los 
document 08 de la orden mihtar de Calatrava 
(1899) ; tndice de prue&as dc los cahalleros . . . 
de Santiago, etc (with Vignau, 1901) ; tndice de 
pruehas de los cahalleros . . . de Calatrava, Alcdn- 
tara, y Montesa, etc. (with Vignau, 1903) ; and 
Don Agustin de Montiano y Luyando, primer Di- 
rector de la Real Academia de la Historia ( 1926 ) . 
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tTEBAINE. While the Ukrainians had some 
claim to self-detcimination on the grounds of 
language, it is doubtful whether socially and 
culturally they formed a distinct and homogene- 
ous nation Hefoie the World War, there were 
some 35,000,000 of them in central-eastern 
Europe. In llussia, 30,000,000 weie to be found; 
3,500,000 in Austria, in Onlicia and Bukovina 
chiefly, and known more commonly as Ruthen- 
ians; and 500,000 in* Hungary. In Hungary, 
their national consciousness had been kept alive 
by the repressive jiolicy of the Magyais, in east- 
ern Galicia, because of their hatred of the Poles, 
they clung to their language, leligion, and folk- 
ways (see Galk’IA, Poland.) In Russia, with 
the beginning of the twentieth century, there 
began to app(*ar evidences of a tendeily fostered 
and not very ^illlc Ukiainian movement that 
aimed at regional automony. Though most of 
the Ruthcnians in Galicia were peasants and 60 
per cent were illiterate, Ijemberg became the ciil- 
tuial scat of the agitation and from it radiated 
thin lines of influence into the Russian pioviiices. 

The break-up of the Russian empire gave the 
Ukranians their long-sought oppoitunity. The 
independence of Russian Ukraine was proclaimed 
on Nov 21, 1017, that of Austrian Ukraine, on 
Nov 19, 1018, on Dec. 14, 1018, the Government 
of Ukraine, a diicctoiy of five membcis, was set 
uj) as a ])iovisional government, and on Jan. 
3, 1010, the union of Eastern (Russian) and 
V^estern (Austrian) Ukraine took place Though 
the l^krainians had been recognized as constitut- 
ing a nation bv Russia and the Central Powers 
in the Brest-Litovsk tieaties (March, 1018), they 
were pointedly icfused a hearing by the Pans 
Peace (Conference In fact, they were com])elled 
to see their hofies vanish as the commissioners 
apportioned out territories they claimed as 
peculiarly then own. To Rumania, Czecho- 
slov'akia, and Poland went Bessarabia, the Car- 
pathian Riithenians, Bukovina, and Galicia The 
region itself was never for long under a single 
rule 1101 did it, until 1022, enjoy any surcease 
fiom the trials of war In 1010 the central 
government, under Hetman Petlura, was waging 
war against the J’olcs. In 1020 the Ukraine 
joined arms with Poland against Russia with 
the result that its repicscntatives weic signatory 
to the Tieaty of Riga (Gctobei, 1020), by which 
the region’s independence was lecognized by both 
)owei8 Howcvei, by the tieakv» the Polish 
louiidary was puslied so fai east tliat Galicia and 
Volhyriia were lost to the Ukraine. Petulia’s 
government continued to exist foi a time, but 
giadually jiowei was being accumulated 111 the 
hands of the Communists, who formed the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Reimblic Dec 11, 
1!)19. El om 1010 on, armed bandits terriorized 
the countiyside The Jews 111 particnlai were 
singled out as victims Not until 1022 was it 
evident that the country was settling down to a 
peaceable activity 

On Dec. 30, 1022, delegates from the Ukraine 
in conijiany with those of Russia, White Russia, 
and the Transcaucasian F^ideration completed a 
treaty by which the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics was set up. From thence on, the his- 
tory of the Ukraine w^as, more propeily, that 
of Russia. Economically, thoie w^as every justi- 
fication for the fedeiation; for, while the Ukraine 
possesses great wheat, barley, and sugar fields, 
as well as valuable coal and iron deposits, it is, 
like the other Russian regions, dependent upon 
the oil from Baku, the lumber of the northern 
forests, Siberia’s daiiy products, and the cotton 


of Transcaucasia and Turkestan. See Russia. 

TJLSTEB. See Ireland. 

ULTEA-MODEBNISTS, in Music. See 
Music 

ULTBA-VIOLET LIGHT. Sec Electric 
Lighting. 

ULYANOV, Vladimir Ilyitch. See Lenin, 
Nikolai. 

UNAMUNO Y JUGO, Miguel de (1864- 
). A Spanish mystical philosopher. Boin 
at Bilbao, he studied philoso|jhy and letters at 
Madrid ( 1 880-84 ) . He taught privately at Bil- 
bao 1884-01 In this latter year, he won the 
chair in Greek language and literature at the 
University of Salamanca In 1001 he became 
lector, and professor of Spanish literature. In 
1914 he was dismissed from the rectorship. 
Duiing the years 1914-18, he defended valorously 
the Allied cause. In 1024 lie was deported for 
his political activities. By the loftiness of his 
juiipose, and the seiioiisness and loyalty of his 
life woik, he surpasses all other writers in Spain 
in the first qiiaiter of tlic twentieth ceiituiy. He 
IS a member, and a medalist of aits and letters, 
of the Tlisjianic Society of Ameiica. His many 
woiks include En iorno al cashnsmo (1002) ; 
Vtda de iJon Qutjofe y Fiancho (1905); Mi re- 
ligion y olron enfntyoH (1010), (^oufra esfo y 
aqucUo (1012); Del scntimienlo irdgico de la 
vtda (1013), Niehla (1014), Ensayoe (6 vols., 
1916-18, El Crtefo de \ cldztiuez (j)oems, 1920); 
and Como .sc haee una novt la (1025 ) 

UNCONSCIOUS MIND. See Conscious- 
ness AND THE UnCONSCIOITR 

UNDEBWOOD, Osi'ah Wilder (1862-1029). 
An Ameiiean legislatoi (see VoL XXTI). Ho 
was fiist elected to the Senate in 1015, after 
seiving 20 years in the House of Representa- 
tiv’es, and continued in tins ofliee until 1027 He 
was Deniociatic lea del of the Senate 111 the Sixty- 
seventh and Sixty-eighth Uongi esses, resigning in 
1923. Tie served ns American delegate to the ' 
Conference foi the Limitation of Aims in 1921- 
22, In 1024 he was a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination He was apjiointed a mem- 
ber of the Intel national Uommission between the 
United States and Eianee (1027) He wrote 
Drifting tiandu of Pari if Politics ( 1028), a survey 
of American political history beginning with the 
present centuiy. 

UNDEBWOOD TARIFF BILL. See Tar- 

IFF IN THE United States, United States, 
nndei History 

UNDSET, SiGRiD ( 1 882- ) . A Norwegian 

novelist, aw'uided the Nobel Prize foi Liteiatnre 
in 1028 She was bom at Kallunboig, Denmark, 
studied at a business college, and was a munici- 
pal cleik in Chiistiania until 1009. In 1007 her 
iiist novel, Fru Marta Oiilic, appeared. It was 
followed by a senes dealing with tlie lather drab 
life of the woiking girl, the most notable of winch 
was Jenny (1011). Slie had long been a student 
of Norwegian history, and she vividly and au- 
thentically lepioduced the life and eiistoms of 
Norw^ay in the fourteenth century in Knslin Lav- 
randsdatter (3 vols., 1020-22) , and the lliirteeiith 
century in Olav Audunss0n in JTcstviken (2 vols , 
1025) ; Olav Audun8s0n and his Children (2 vols , 
1927) ; and In The Wilderness, English transla- 
tion of the third volume of The Master of Hest- 
viken ( 1 029 ) 

UNDULANT FEVER. See Veterinary 
Medicine. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. The period following 
1914 saw severe unemployment crises, especially 
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in the years following the World War. In the 
belligerent European countries, unfavorable con- 
ditions of employment gave way during the War 
to less than normal unemployment, because of 
the drafting of many millions of workers into 
the armies, the stimulation of many lines of 
production by military needs, and the establish- 
ment of central control in industry. Neutral 
countries which were in a position to cater to 
the military needs of the belligerents enjoyed a 
rather lasting war prosperity. The most severe 
crises of unemployment occurred in the years 
after the Armistice when the war piosperity 
came to an end and the after-effects of the W’ar 
threw the industrial machinery of the world into 
violent disorders. In the United Stales, in Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Austria, 
the year 1029 saw great aimies of unemployment. 
The two outstanding reasons were the increasing 
mechanization of industry and the greater pre- 
mium on speed, which militated against the ein- 
plt>yment of middle-aged workers. 

United States. Chiefly as a result of the 
War, the Uni It'd States experienced its most 
severe unemployment ciisis in many years in 1914 
and the eaily part of 191/5 The unemployed 
eonstitnted 1/5.8 per cent in 1914, and 10 per cent 
in Ifll.'j, of the total labor force. The very sharp 
upwaid turn in business, however, during the 
summer and the early fall of 1015 had a very 
wholesome effect on the labor market, and employ- 
iiioiit eon<litions inipioved rapidly, chiefly because 
of the eiioimouH iiiaiiufactuie of munitions. Tins 
impiovenieiit continued during 1010 and 1917, 
when tlio proportion of the uneinploved to the 
total labor force was 7.1 per cent and 4 7 per cent, 
lospectively In 1017 thoie was great scarcity of 
labor and subsequently a great demand for it. 
'J'his w'as due to both the drafting of millioiife 
ot men into the military service and the great 
iiicieasc in industrial activity. This situation 
lemained unchanged until the late fall of 1018, 
when some of the employers began to lay off their 
vvoiknien, altlioiigh tliere w’as still a great deal of 
demand for manufaetiirod products and the labor 
niaiket continned to be good until the early 
fall of 1020. Statistics show that in September, 

1020, tliere occurred in many important indus- 
tries deci oases of from 4 to 14 per cent in the 
emjiloyifieiit Unomjilo.Miient gained nioincntum 
in the last months of the year and reached its 
Ilia Milium intensity in danuary and February, 

1021. The outstanding event of this latter year 
ill the unemployment situation was President 
JJa I ding's National Unemployment Confcreiite 
in Octoliei, which set unemployment befoie the 
eountiy in an official way as being chiefly a 
piolilem of industry. The conference estimated 
the number of unemployed at from 3,500,000 to 

5.000. 000 Sccretaiy of J^abor James J. Davis 
estimated the unemploved in the beginning of 
1022 at between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000, but this 
figure is piobably an exaggeiatioii Duiing the 
course of 1022, the situation improved mateiially. 
In 1023 unemjiloymont deelined still further and 
jiroduction became iioimal. 

The situation once more became acute during 
the winter of 1027-28, when the unemployed w'eie 
variously estimated to total from 1,874,054 to 

4.000. 000 woikers. The country was in an un- 
fortunate ])osition to rope with the problem, for 
no agencies existed for the tabulation of unem- 
ployment figures The best the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics could do was to guess what the shiiik- 
age in employment w'as between 1928 and 1925 


(in which earlier year a census had been taken). 
In other words, there were 25,222,742 workers 
employed in 1925 and if the shrinkage in certain 
industries was applied to all the workers, it was 
calculated that there was a net loss of 1,874,054. 
W. I. King, in a report submitted to the Un- 
employment Conference, which was published in 
Recent Economic Changes (1929), estimated the 
minimum total of unemployed persons in the 
coimtrv as follows: 1920, 1,401,000; 1921, 

4.270.000, 1922,3,441,000; 102.3, 1,532,000; 1924, 
2,315,000; 1925, 1,775,000, 1026, 1,669,000; 1027, 

2.055.000. During 1028 and 1920, the general 
discussion of unemployment brought to a head 
the outlining of a programme which economists 
and social statisticians recognized as a minimal 
requir€*n)eiit for an adequate unemployment pol- 
icy This included the following the ereation of 
Federal, State, and municijial exchanges; the col- 
lection of unemployment statistics through these 
agencies, one form or another of unemployment 
insurance; long-range planning of public works 
by public authorities 

This last plan, which received much public 
attention in 1028 and 1029, was made the subject 
of a congressional bill and received the approval 
of Piesident Hoover. The so-called Jones Bill, 
introduced in 1028 and 1020 called for the crea- 
tion of a “piosperity reserve" of $150,400,000 for 
public w’orkb to be used only when the volume of 
construction woik had fallen off 10 per cent for 
three months, as compaied with a similai period 
in the preceding three ^oais The Hoover pro- 
giamme, which was attributed to William T. 
Foster and Waddill Cateliings of the Poliak 
Foundation, and which was laid before the Con- 
ference of Governors in November, 1028, proposed 
that there be created a $3,000,000,000 State and 
Federal construction reserve fund “to do for la- 
bor and industry what the Federal Deserve has 
done for finance." 

General approval was given to the scheme by 
a Senate Committee which reported in Fcbiuary, 
1929, and which among other things recommended 
the following piograinine 1 Public insurance 
schemes, when and if consideied, belonged in the 
province of State action. 2 It was the duty of 
the States and municipalities to build up efficient 
employment exchanges. 3 A system for the col- 
lection of adequate unemployment statistics was 
necessary. 4. The Govcinmcnt should adopt leg- 
islation for the purpose of providing a system 
of planning public works to fiiiiiish a reserve 
against unemployment 5 Aloie consideration 
needed to be given to the necessity for creating 
sv stems of old-age pensions As a result of 
congressional enactment in 1920, it was provided 
that the 1030 census should take the first count 
of nnemploynieiit which was ever made in the 
counti y 

Some trade unions sought to cope with the 
problem by building up unem[)loy merit funds in 
their industries. The i)lan was fiist tried by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers whicli, in Chi- 
cago (1923), llochestei (1028), and New York 
(1028), provided foi unemployment benefits 
through funds built up by employer and employee 
contiibutions. Similai funds were devised by the 
Cloth (’'ap and Ifat Makeis Union ot New Yoik 
(1021) and the Ladies’ Garnieiit Workeis of 
Cleveland (1921 ). Benefits, however, were small 
and for a limited period. Funds have collapsed 
when the dram of prolonged unemployment has 
been too heavy. These apparently have been only 
slight exjiedients in coping with unemployment. 
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Great Britain. From the outbreak of the 
War until 1917, unemployment declined steadily 
in Great Britain. In the first seven months of 
the latter year, the percentage of unemployment 
among trade unions paying unemployment bene- 
fits averaged less than one-third of I per rent, as 
compared with an average of nearly 4 per cent 
during the preceding 10 years. After August, 
1917, the number of unemployed increased and in 
1910 the situation became serious, due to the 
rapid demobilization. Following upon this un- 
favorable condition of the labor market, there 
came an interval of about eight months during 
which the rate of unemployment was low; but 
in the autumn of 1920, the most acute crisis, that 
of unprecedented unemi)loyment, began. In June, 
1921, the number of men out of work, entered on 
the insurance list, was 2,177,000, and the number 
partially unemployed was 998,000. 

In fact, in January, 1921, 23.1 per cent of the 
British workers was unemployed By June, 1920, 
the pioportioii was 14.6 per cent, and in January, 
1929, 12 3 per cent of the country’s 11,880,000 
workers was without work The following 
industries were affected, mining, textiles, con- 
structional engineering, miscellaneous metals, 
leathers, and distributive trades The Govern- 
ment sought in various ways to cope with the 
problem which was largely due to mechanical 
changes in industries and American competition 
in the markets of the world. The period saw 
great extensions in the unemployment insurance 
system 

In 1911 Great Britain had introduced an act 
for the ]»roteetion of 2,250,000 workers against 
unemployment The benefits of the act wcie ex- 
tended in 1910 and again in 1920, when they were 
made to apply to all woikors (excluding only 
domestic servants and agricultural laborers) 
During the ])eriod from November, 1920, to July, 
1925, receipts in this fund (to which woikers, 
employers, and the state contributed ) totaled 
£203,133,528 and expenditures were £233,827,723. 

The period following the termination of the 
general strike of 1926 saw a deficit m the fund of 
over £21,000,000. In 1927 the act was amended 
to reduce benefits foi young people and men with- 
out dependents. Claimants also were to be called 
upon to accept "suitable” work not necessarily in 
their own trades. Unemployment continued to be 
a serious national question and in the general 
elections of May, 1929, the failure of the Con- 
servative government to stem its increase was 
seized upon by the Liberal Party under Lloyd 
George as the chief reason why it should be 
turned out of office 

The newly-elected Labor government applied 
itself seriously to the formulation of a pro- 
gramme for the handling of the very serious un- 
employment situation. Mr. J. H. Thomas, hold- 
ing the portfolio of the Lord Privy Seal, in the 
summer of 1929, made a special tup to Canada 
in the interests of British industry, particularly 
coal and steel. With the opening of Parliament 
in November, there was submitted Labor’s propos- 
als with respect to unemiiloyment. These called 
for the immediate expenditure of $200,000,000 on 
public-works programmes and allowed for the 
employment of 1 50,000 men for a year. The only 
help for the coal miners was to be the effort to 
extend the export markets for British coal and 
in this particular Mr. Thomas reported that 
Canada was to take 600,000 tons of English coal 
in 1029 Mr Thomas did not seek to minimize 
the iiatuie of the difficulties. He pointed out 


that out of a total of 1,150,000 persons in receipt 
of unemployment relief, fully 800,000 were per- 
manently unemployed. In the years between 
1894 and 1913, the average rate of unemploy- 
ment among trade unionists was 4 per cent; 
since 1921 it has been 11 per cent. That there 
has been a gradual improvement cannot however 
be denied in the light of the fact that from June, 
1921, to November, 1929, the total unemployed 
has decreased Irom 2,500,000 to 1,150,000. 

Germany. The employment situation in 
Germany was very bad in the fall of 1914, but 
it impiovcd stead Jy during tlie four years of 
the War, due primarily to government efforts. 
The lapid demobilization at the end of the War 
caused a serious unenijdoymerit crisis. Tlie Gov’^- 
ernment stai ted various measures for relief and 
in six months there w^as a marked improvement. 
The number of the unernnlnvccl was reduced from 
1,500,000 at th^ beginning of 1919 to 500,000 
at the end of the year. During the following 
years, the labor market eontiniird to gam The 
ratio of unemployed to the total numbei of 
workingmen was reported to be less than 1 Tver 
cent during tlie first seven mouths of 1922. 
After that, an inciease in uiilmujiIon nient occiii led, 
and at the end of 1923, there were 3,000,000 with- 
out work, 60 pel cent of the woikeis weie em- 
ployed only two oi thiee days a week during that 
year. 

On Nov. 1, 1925, the number of workers in 
receipt of leliet benefits was 3(i3,9()] , on Mar. 
1, 1926, the number was 2,055,928, on -Dee 15, 
1927, 1,002,243; in 1927, a comiiulsoi y iiisuranee 
act was passed. Premiums into this fund were 
to be paid by employ eis and employees at the 
same time that healtli-insuianee piemhims were 
paid. The same law set up a system of ledeial 
employment exchanges. Early in 1929, it was 
reported that the uiiem])lo,>ment-iiisuraiiee ac- 
count showed an actual deficit, because of heavy 
unemployment. In fact, in Febiuaiy, 1929, it 
was leported that workmen entiiely unemployed 
made up 10 4 per cent of the laboi -union member- 
ship of the country. In addition to Great Brit- 
ain and (lerinaiiy, the following six eountnes 
also have conijmlsoiy unemploviiient msuiance 
funds together with systems of unemployment 
exchanges Italy, Austiia, Russia, QneeiisJand, 
Poland, and liisli Free State Nine otliei coun- 
tries had systems of voluntaiy unemployment in- 
surance with state subsidies, viz , Franco, Den- 
mark, Nonvay, the Nethei lands, Finland, Spain, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Swit/eiland. See 
also Social Insurance. 

Late in 1928, iiiiemjiloyment in the chief Euro- 
pean countries appeared to be on the increase. 
For instance, theie weie more people not woik- 
ing in 8 out of 18 Eurojiean countries iii Decem- 
ber, 1928, than was the case in December, 1927. 
In Germany, 16.7 jier cent of the trade unionists 
were wholly unenijiloyed in the 1028 month, as 
compared with 12 9 jiei cent in the 1027 month. 
In the Scandinavian eoimtries, wheie tlie number 
of trade unionists unemployed was not so gieat 
as in the 1927 niontli, the percentages of unem- 
ployed among trade unionists was still very 
large. In Denmark, 25 per cent of the trade 
unionists were out of work and the figure was 
well over 17 per cent in Inith Norway and Sweden. 
In Italy, in December, 1 928, 363,000 persons were 
registered as being wholly unemployed. See also 
Social Tnhlrance 

TJNIFLOW ENGINE. See Steam Engines 
AND Steam Turbines. 
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UNION COLLEGE. A non sectarian institu- 
tion for men at Schenectady, N. Y., founded in 
1795. The student enrollment increased from 
474 in 1914 to 823 in 1928, During the same 
eriod, the faculty increased from 38 to 77 mem- 
ers, the library from 43,000 to 71,000 volumes; 
and productive funds from $950,000 to $4,000,000. 
Tn 1925 a Memorial Chapel was completed 
and in the following year physics and biology 
laboratories weie built. In 1927 a three-story 
building lor the housing of the liberal arts de- 
jiaitrrieiit was dedicated, and a loan fund of 
$25,000 was established, the gift of Gerard Swope, 
piesident of tlie General Electric Company, pri- 
marily for the benefit of employees of that 
company. President, Frank Paiker Day, L1--.D., 
who was installed Mav 4, 1929 

UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUB- 
LICS. See Ur SSI A. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. See South 
Aftik’a, L'nion of. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH. A denomination, 
which, in the United States, developed with- 
in New England Congiegationalism The Amer- 
ican Unitaiiaii Association, organized in May, 
182.'), foi missionary purposes, became the exec- 
utive body of the denomination The Unitaiian 
Chinch imposes no theological test of inernber- 
ship on eitliei the laity or clergy. It believes in 
om‘ (Jod in one ])eisoii and, consequently, in the 
puiely hunian personality of Jesus Kinphasis 
IS placed on (4od in the inner life of man On 
Jan. 1, 1928, the Unitanan Church had 442 
churches, 3St> of which weie acti\e, with 131,912 
adhcKnds, as coinpaied with 353 active chuiches 
and (10,152 adheients in 1920 and 411 churches 
and 82 515 adherents in 1910 Tn 1928 there 
wcie .3273 Siinday-scliool ti'achers and ofiiceis 
and 21,520 ])iipils, in 1920, 3025 ofliceis and 
teachers and 18,722 pnjnls Receipts foi cur- 
lent chinch activities in 1928 were $307,527. 
Total e\t)enditines in 1920 of 344 Unitarian 
chinches, amounted to $3,418,975, including 
$255,759 for benevolences, while expcnditines by 
3()9 chin dies m 1910 were $1,485,550 The 
value of chinch piopeity, not including ])arson- 
ages, increased fiom $15,247,349 in 1910 to $27,- 
478,.554 111 1920 

Tin* eliineh sponsois three theological semi- 
naries 1 larval d Divinity School, Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa ; and the 
Pacific Unitarian School foi the Ministiy, 
Berkeley, Ualif ; and thiee schools foi the train- 
ing of palish assistants Geneial denomina- 
tional work 18 carried on by the dcpai tmeiits of 
piiblicntion, religious education, church exten- 
sion, social relations, new Americans, foreign 
relations, recruiting the ministry, and others. 
The department of new Americans conducted 
niiHsionary work among American citizens and 
paiticularly among inimigiants of Icelandic, 
Finnish, and Norwegian origin. The department 
of foreign relations, functioning in place of a 
foreign-missions boaid, fiequcntly extended aid 
to libeial religious movements in South America, 
Italy, the countries of north and central Europe, 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, and other lands. 
During the period 1914-29, Unitarian churches 
showed an increasing tendency to federate with 
like-minded 'liberal religious groups. The 1920 
census figures arc exclusiv^e of 18 federated 
churches with a membership of 2838, in each of 
which a Unitanan unit was represented Denom- 
inational publications are the Christian Register 
(weekly); the Beacon (weekly); and the l/ni- 


tanan World and Work (monthly). Headquar- 
ters of the American Unitarian Association are 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

UNITAS FRATRUM. See Moravians. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, 
Church of. An outgrowth of the German 
Reformed and Mennonite chuiches, formally 
organized under the leadership of Philip William 
Ottcibein and Martin Boehm in Maryland m 1800 
and in 1889 divided into two bodies, the Old and 
the New Constitutions. Its theology is Armin- 
lan, while its polity is similar to that of the 
Methodist Ejuscojial Church. The meinbership 
of tlie Old Constitution decreased from 21,401 
m 1906 to 17,872 in 1926. The larger division 
ot the church, or Now Constitution, had, in 1928, 
406,078 members, as compared with 274,649 in 
1906. The church is divided into 35 annual 
conferences, including those in China, Japan, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and West Africa. 
In 1928 there were 1750 charges; 3071 organized 
churches, 1047 itinerant iiiiiiistcrs , 2882 Sunday 
schools with an enrollment of 387,348, including 
teachers and officers. The valuation of church 
property was $28,7.54,501. The church maintains 
eight educational institutions in the United 
States, as well as the Ottcibciii Home, the United 
Brethren Orphanage and Home, and the Colonel 
R. M. Baker Home for Retired Ministers. In 
1929 a preliminary plan of union was approved 
by the Evangelical Synod of North America, the 
Reformed Church in the United States, and the 
United Brethren in Christ. 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. See 

Canada, Unttfd CnuRcir of 

UNITED KINGDOM. See Gkeat Britain. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERICA. A bianch of the Presby- 
terian Church foimed by the union of the Associ- 
ate and the Associate Reformed chuiches in 1858 
at Pittsburgh. Tn oiganization and government, 
it is in accord with other Presbyterian bodies, 
having the same courts-session, presbytery, synod, 
and general assembly, and observing the same 
general methods of baptism, adimssion to church 
membership, and ordination to the ministry. A 
confessional stutcmciit of 44 articles was adopted 
by constitutional action in 1925 to replace the 
Judicial Testimony of 1858. The membership 
from 105,180 in 1*925 to 175,075 in 1928 The 
number of congregations, however, docliiicd from 
924 in 1924 to 898 in 1928; the nuinbei of presby- 
teries from 58 to 57 ; and the number of ininistera 
fiom 937 to 910 The Sunduv-school enrollment 
rose from 171,922 in 1924 to 177,589 in 1928; 
there were also 918 young-peofile’s societies, with 
20,837 members, in the eailier year, and 958 so- 
cieties, which had 20,225 members, in the later 
year 

Church contributions inci eased from $5,845,370 
in 1924 to .$6,224,733 in 1928. The total value of 
church property and jieimanent funds of the de- 
nomination in 1928 amounted to $47, 830, .333, 
Missionary contributions in that year amounted 
to $1,639,382. The denomination supported 400 
missionaries in India, Egypt, the Sudan, and 
Abyssinia, part of their work being accomplished 
in 31 hospitals and dispensaries, and 411 mis- 
sionaries working at home The educational 
work of the church is carried on at home and 
abroad through 333 schools, 9 colleges, and 4 the- 
ological seminaries. Contributions to the New 
World Movement, for the advance of the church’s 
work, between 1919 and 1920 amounted to 
$7,916,976. 
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UNITED STATES. The United States of 
America consists of 48 States and the District of 
of Columbia, located between the 25th and 49th 
parallels, north latitude, and in addition the 
noncontiguous territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam, Panama Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, 
American Samoa, Porto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. The total land area of continental 
United States exclusive of Alaska is 2,973,800 
square miles. The population at the 1920 census 
was 105,710,620; estimated population of July 1, 
1928, was 120,013,000. The areas and popula- 
tions of the noncontiguous territories are given 
in Table I. 


TABLE I— AREA AND POPULATION OF THE 


UNITED 

STATES 


Territory 

Area 

Population 


Square miles 

111 1920 

Continental United States 

2,973,774 

105,710,620 

Alaska 

599,884 

55,036 

Guam 

210 

13,275 

Hawaii 

G,449 

255.912 

Panama Canal Zone 

527 

22,858 

Philippine Islands 

115,026 

10,607,872 

Porto Rico 

3,435 

1,299,809 

Amencan Samoa 

77 

8,056 

Virf^in Islands 

132 

26,051 

Totals 

3,690,514 

117,999,489 


®Nov 1, 1917 


POPULATION 

The United States is the only important coun- 
try of the woild which has even a faiily com- 
plete liistory of the growth in population from its 
beginning. The First Fedeial Census was taken 
in 1790 and subsequent enumerations at 10- 
year intervals. In 1790 the total population of 
the Ignited States, as then constituted, was 3,920,- 
214 and at the last census in 1920 it was 105,- 
710,020, an increase of 2505 per cent for the 130 
^\ears. Table II gives the population of con- 
tinental United States at each census, together 
with the actual and peicentage increases for each 
decade. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates the total 
population for intercensal years and periods. 
Table HI shows the estimated total population 
of continental Unite<l States on July 1 of each 
year fiom 1915 to 1928. 


TABLE IT— POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH DECENNIAL INCREASES 
1790-1920 




Total 

Per cent 

Census year 

Population 

decennial 

of 



increase 

increase 

1790 

3,929,214 



1800 

5,308,483 

1,379,269 

35 1 

1810 

7,239,881 

1,931,398 

36 4 

1820 

9,638,453 

2,398,572 

33 1 

1830 

12,866,020 

3.227,567 

33 5 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

32 7 

1850 

23,191,876 

6,122,423 

35 9 

1860 

31,443,321 

8,251,445 

35 6 

1870 

39,818,449 » 

8,375,128 « 

26 6 “ 

1880 

50,155,783 

10,337,334 « 

26 0 « 

1890 

62.947,714 

12,791,931 

25 5 

1900 

75,994,575 

13,046,861 

20 7 

1910 

91,972,266 

15,977,691 

21 0 

1920 

105,710,020 

13,738,354 

14 9 

“ Estimated correction for 

error in census of 

1870. 


From 1790 to 1860, the population showed a 
relatively uniform rate of growth amounting to 
an increase of about one-third per decade. Had 
this ratio of increase continued after 1860, the 
total population of continental United States in 
1920 would have been upward of 180,000,000. 


The decline in the percentage rate of increase 
in the first three decades following the Civil War 
was very gradual. From 1860 to 1890, the aver- 
age increase was approximately 26 per cent per 
decade. For 1890 to 1900, the rate dropped to 
20.7 per cent. From 1900 to 1910, it was at 21 
per cent, but for the decade between 1910 and 
1920, the rate of increase showed a marked de- 
cline to 14.9 per cent. This sharp decline in the 
rate of ineiease for that decade is partly due to 
the decline in immigration and to the return of 
many foinier immigrants to their native land, 
during the War. Even if the effect of immigra- 
tion and emigration is allowed for, however, there 
has been a very significant decline in the rate of 
population inciease duiiiig that census decade. 
(See discussion by W. S Rossiter: “Increase of 
population in the United States.” Census Mono- 
graph Xo. 1, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commeice, 1922.) 

The United States has passed the pioneer stage 
of development and it is probable that future 
censuses will continue to show moderate rates of 
increase characteristic of more fully settled and 
developed countries. The rates of increase in 
population for England and Belgium before the 
Woild \Aar weic between 10 and 11 per cent, 
w'liilc Germany increased 1,5 per cent, Italy 6 6 
per cent, and France only 1 6 per cent per decade. 

It IS of interest to note, however, that al- 
though the rate of increase has been rapidly de- 
clining, the actual numerical increase in popula- 
tion has been relatively stationary foi the past 
foul decades. The largest numerical inciease re- 


TADLE III— ESTIMATED TOTAL POPULATION 
ON JULY J FOR INTERCENSAL YEARS 


Year 

Po])ulation 

Year 

Population 


Jub 1 


Jiih 1 

1015 

99,343 000 

1922 

109,893,000 

1916 

100,758,000 

1923 

111,693.000 

1917 

102,17 1,000 

1924 

113,727,000 

1918 

103,588,000 

1925 

115,378,000 

1919 

105 003,000 

1926 

117,130,000 

1920 

100,422,000 

1927 

118,628,000 

1921 

108,445,000 

1928 

120,013,000 


corded for any decade was 15,977,091 between 
1900 and 1910. Between 1910 and 1920, the in- 
cicase was 13,738,354 On the average, thercfoie, 
the United States was adding about 1,400,000 
persons to its population each yeai, or almost 
4000 persons per day. The increase alone during 
any one of the last four decades w^as greater than 
the entile population of the country in 1830 

Increase in Population hy Geographic Di- 
visions, States, and Cities. The distribution 
of population by geographic divisions and indi- 
vidual States for 1910 and 1920 and the increases 
for tJie decade, with compaiisons with the per- 
centage increase in the preceding decade, are 
shown in Table IV. 

It is clear from the data in this table that there 
was a decided slackening in the westward migra- 
tion of population, compared with the period be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. In the last preceding 
decade, the population of the Pacific States in- 
creased 73 5 per cent and the Mountain States 
57.3 per cent. Between 1910 and 1920, these 
two divisions continued to show higher percent- 
ages of increase than other sections of the coun- 
try, but the rates of increase declined to 32.8 
and 26 7 per cent, respectively. Only one of the 
nine geogiaphic divisions showed a rate of in- 
crease in the last decade higher than in the 
decade 1900 to 1910. This was the East North 
Central Division consisting of the States of Ohio, 
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Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
This was the region which showed the most no- 
table industrial expansion of this period. In 
marked contrast is the low rate of increase shown 
for the East South Central States and the West 


was largely due to stabilized agriculture and 
absence of any marked industrial development. 

The largest numerical increase occurred in the 
East North Central States, with a total of 3,224,- 
972 more persons than in 1910. The Middle At- 


TABLE IV— INCREASE OF POPULATION, BY DIVISIONS AND STATES, 1910-1920 

Population 



1920 

1910 

Increase ® 

Per cent 

Division and State 

Number 

Per cent 
of 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

1910 to 1920 

Number Per cent 

of in- 
crease 
1900 to 

United States 

105,710,620 

total 

100.0 

91,972,266 

100.0 

13,738,354 

14 9 

1910 

21 0 

Geographic Divisions 

New England 

7,400,909 

7 0 

6,552,681 

7 1 

848,228 

12 9 

17 2 

Middle Atlantic 

22,261,144 

21 1 

19.315,892 

21 0 

2,945,252 

15 2 

25 0 

East North Central 

21,475,543 

20 3 

18,250,621 

19 8 

3,224,922 

17.7 

14 2 

West North Central 

12,544,249 

11 9 

11,637,921 

12,194,895 

12 7 

906,328 

7 8 

12 5 

South Atlantic 

13,990,272 

13 2 

13 3 

1,796,377 

14 7 

16 8 

East South Central 

8,893,307 

8 4 

8.409.901 

9 1 

483,406 

5 7 

11 4 

West South Central 

10,242,224 

9 7 

8,784,534 

9 6 

1,457,690 

16 6 

34 5 

Mountain 

3,336,101 

3 2 

2,633,517 

2 9 

702,584 

26 7 

57 3 

Pucihc 

5,566,871 

6 3 

4,192,304 

4 6 

1,374.567 

32 8 

73 5 

New England 

Maine 

768,014 

0 7 

742,371 

0 8 

25,643 

3 5 

69 

New Hampshire 

443,083 

0 4 

430,572 

0 5 

12,511 

2 9 

4 6 

Vermont 

352,428 

0 3 

355,956 

0 4 

-3,628 

-1 0 

3 6 

MasbuchuhettR 

3,852,356 

3 6 

3,366,416 

3 7 

485,940 

14 4 

20 0 

Rhode Island 

604,397 

0 6 

542,610 

0 6 

61,787 

265,875 

11 4 

26 6 

Connecticut 

1,380,631 

1.3 

1,114,756 

1 2 

23 9 

22 7 

Middle Atlantic 

New York 

10,885,227 

9 8 

9,113,614 

9 9 

1,271,613 

14 0 

25 4 

New Jersey 

3,155,900 

3 0 

2,537,167 

2 8 

618,733 

24 4 

34 7 

Pennsylvania 

8,720,017 

8 2 

7,665,11] 

8 3 

1,054,906 

13 8 

21 6 

East North Central 

Ohio 

5,759.394 

5 4 

4,767,121 

5 2 

992,273 

20 8 

14 7 

Indiana 

2,930,390 

2 8 

2,700,876 

2 9 

229,514 

8 5 

7 3 

Illinois 

6,485,280 

6 1 

5,638,591 

6 1 

846,689 

15 0 

16 9 

Michigan 

3,668,412 

3 5 

2,810,173 

3 1 

858,239 

30 5 

16 1 

Wisconsin 

2,632,067 

2 5 

2,333,860 

2 5 

298,207 

12 8 

12 8 

West North Central 

Minnesota 

2,387,125 

2 3 

2,075,708 

2 3 

311,417 

15 0 

18 5 

Io^\ a 

2,404,021 

2 3 

2,224,771 

2 4 

179,250 

8 1 

-0 3 

Missouri 

3,404.055 

3 2 

3,293,335 

3 6 

110,720 

.1 4 

6 0 

Noith Dakota 

646,872 

0 6 

677,066 

0 6 

69,816 

12 1 

80 8 

South Dakota 

636,547 

0 6 

583,888 

0 6 

52,659 

9 0 

45 4 

Nebraska 

1,296,372 

1 2 

1,192,214 

1 3 

104,158 

8 7 

11 8 

Kansas 

1,769,257 

1 7 

1,690,949 

1 8 

78,308 

4 6 

15.0 

South Atlantic 

Delttw are 

223,003 

0.2 

202,322 

0 2 

20,681 

10 2 

9 5 

Maryland 

1,449.661 

1 4 

1,295,346 

1 4 

164,315 

11 9 

9 0 

District of Columbia 

437,571 

0 4 

331,069 

0 4 

106,602 

32 2 

18 8 

Virginia 

2,309,187 

2 2 

2,061,612 

2 2 

247,575 

12 0 

11 2 

West Virginia 

1,463,701 

2,559,123 

1 4 

1,221,1 19 

1 3 

242,582 

19 9 

27 4 

North Carolina 

2 4 

2,206,287 

2 4 

3.52,836 

ICO 

16 5 

South Caiolina 

1,683,724 

1 6 

1,515,400 

1 6 

168,324 

11 1 

13 1 

Georgia 

2,895,832 

2 7 

2,609,121 

2 8 

286.711 

11 0 

17 7 

Florida 

968,470 

0 9 

752,619 

0 8 

215,851 

28 7 

42 4 

East South Central 

Kentucky 

2,416,630 

2 3 

2,289,905 

2 5 

126,725 

5 5 

G 6 

Tennessee 

2,337,885 

2.2 

2,184,789 

2.4 

153,096 

7 0 

8 1 

Alabama 

2,348,17t 

2.2 

2,138,093 

2 3 

210.081 

9 8 

16 9 

Mississippi 

1,790,618 

1 7 

1,799,114 

2 0 

-6,496 

-0 4 

15.8 

West South Central 

Arkansas 

1,752,204 

1 7 

1,574,449 

1 7 

177,755 

11 3 

20 0 

Louisiana 

1,798.509 

1 7 

1,656,388 

1 8 

142,121 

a 6 

19 9 

Oklahoma 

2,028,283 

1 9 

1,657,155 

1 8 

371,128 

22 4 

109 7 

Texas 

4,663,228 

4 4 

3,896,542 

42 

766,686 

19 7 

27.8 

Mountain 

Montana 

548,889 

0 5 

376,053 

0 4 

172,836 

46.0 

54.5 

Idaho 

431,866 

0.4 

325,594 

0 4 

106.272 

32 6 

101 3 

Wyoming 

194,402 

0 2 

145,965 

0 2 

48,437 

33 2 

57 7 

Colorado 

939,629 

0 9 

799,024 

0 9 

140,605 

17 6 

48 0 

New Mexico 

360,350 

0 3 

327,301 

0 4 

33,049 

10 1 

67 6 

Anxona 

334,162 

0 3 

204,354 

0 2 

129,808 

63 5 

66 2 

Utah 

449,390 

0 4 

373,351 

0 4 

76,045 

20 4 

34 9 

Nevada 

77,407 

0 1 

81.875 

0 1 

-4,468 

-5 5 

93 4 

Pacific 

Washington 

1,356,621 

1 3 

1,141,990 

1 2 

214,681 

18 8 

120 4 

Oregon 

783,389 

0 8 

672,765 

0 7 

110,624 

16 4 

62.7 

California 

3,426,861 

3 2 

2,377,549 

2 6 

1,049,312 

44 1 

60 1 


* A minuH bign (— ) denotes decrease 


North Central Division. In the former region, 
the northward migration of Negroes during and 
after the World War was at least partly respon- 
sible for the low rate. In the West North Cen- 
tral States, the decline in the rate of increase 


lantic vStates reported the next largest increase, 
amounting to 2,945,252; the South Atlantic Di- 
vision increased 1,795,377, while the West South 
Central and the Pacific divisions each increased 
approximately 1,400,000. 
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Of the 48 States of the Union, 45 showed in- 
creases of population from 1910 to 1920. The 
three reporting decreases were Mississippi, 0.4 
per cent, Vermont, 1 per cent, and Nevada, 6.6 
per cent. The largest rate of increase for any 
State was 03. 5 per cent m Arizona, followed by 
Montana with 46 per cent, California with 44.1 
per cent, Wyoming with 33 2 ])er cent, Idaho with 

32.6 per cent, and Michigan with 30 5 per cent. 
Six other States — Florida, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Oklahoma, Ohio, and Utah — each showed 
rates of iiiciease between 20 and 30 per cent for 
the decade 

Aside from the three States showing decreases, 
the five States showing the lowest rates of in- 
crease were New Hampshire, 2.9 per cent, Mis- 
souri, 3 4 per cent, Maine, 3.5 per cent; Kansas, 

4.6 per cent, and Kentucky, 6.6 per cent. 

Eight States contributed more than half of the 

total increase of 13,738,364 shown at the last 
census. These in the order of their contributions 
were New York, Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Texas, and New Jersey. The 
first three each showed an increase of over 1,000,- 
000 persons, while in the other five the increase 
ranged between 600,000 and 1,000,000 each. 

At the 1920 census, there wore 2600 cities in 
the United States having a population between 
2600 and 25,000, 219 cities having from 26,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants, and 68 having more than 
100,000 persons. During the 10-year period, 1910 


Of the 08 cities having 100,000 or more in- 
habitants in 1920, there were 26 which had a 
population of 260,000 or over. A study of the 
changes in the population of these 26 cities at 
the last two censuses illustrates the changing 
trends in large urban populations for the two 
decades. 

Only four out of these 25 cities retained the 
same ranks in 1920 as they had in 1910, while 
10 improved their positions and 11 took lower 
ranks than in 1910. Detroit moved from ninth 
up to fourth place, Los Angeles from seventeenth 
to tenth, w'hile two cities, Portland, Oreg., and 
Denver, Colo., which were outside the first 26 in 
1910, moved into this class in 1920. 

Urban and Rural Population. There has 
long been observed in the United States a strong 
movement of population from the country to the 
city and this tendency seems to be increasing. 
The census defines urban population as that liv- 
ing in cities or other incorporated places of 2500 
inhabitants or more 

In 1790 this country was substantially all ru- 
ral. Only six cities had a population of 8000 
or more From this time, urban population has 
been increasing until at the 1920 census more 
than half of the population lived in cities of 
2500 or over. Even as recently as 1880, 71.4 per 
cent of the population was rural and only 28 6 
urban. In 1890 the proportions were 63 9 per 
cent rural and 36.1 per cent uiban; by 1900 the 


TABLK V— POPULATION OF CITIES HAVING 250,000 INHABITANTS OR MORE IN 1920, WITH IN- 
CREASE AND RANK 1920 AND 1910 


City 


Population 

Increase 1910-1920 

Rank 


1920 

1910 

Number 

Per cent 

1920 

1910 

Now York 

5,620,048 

4,760,883 

853,165 

17 9 

1 

1 

Chicago 

2,701.705 

2,185,283 

510,422 

23 6 

2 

2 

Philadelphia 

1,823,779 

1,549,008 

274,771 

17 7 

3 

3 

Detroit 

993,678 

465,766 

527,912 

113 3 

4 

9 

Cleveland 

796,841 

560,663 

236,178 

42 1 

5 

6 

St Louis 

772,897 

687,029 

86,868 

12 5 

6 

4 

Boston 

748,060 

670,585 

77,476 

11 6 

7 

5 

Baltimore 

733,826 

658,485 

175,341 

31 4 

8 

7 

Pittsburgh 

588,343 

533,905 

54,438 

10 2 

9 

8 

Los Angeles 

576,673 

319,198 

257,475 

80 7 

10 

17 

Buffalo 

506,775 

423,715 

83,060 

19 6 

11 

10 

San Francisco 

506,676 

416,912 

89,764 

21 5 

12 

11 

Milwaukee 

457,147 

373,857 

83,290 

22 3 

13 

12 

Washington 

437,571 

331,069 

106,502 

32 2 

14 

16 

Newark 

414,524 

347,469 

67,055 

19 3 

15 

14 

Cincinnati 

401,247 

363,591 

37,656 

10 4 

16 

13 

New Orleans 

387,219 

339,075 

48,144 

14 2 

17 

15 

Minneapolis 

380,582 

301,408 

79,174 

26 3 

18 

18 

Kansas City, Mo. 

324 410 

248,381 

76,029 

30 6 

19 

20 

Seattle 

315,312 

237,194 

78,118 

32 9 

20 

21 

Indianapolis 

314,194 

233,650 

80,544 

34 5 

21 

22 

Jersey City 

298,103 

207,779 

30,324 

11 3 

22 

19 

Rochester 

295,750 

218,149 

77,601 

35 6 

23 

25 

Portland, Oreg 

258,288 

207,214 

51,074 

24 6 

24 

28 

Denver 

256,491 

213,381 

43,110 

20 2 

25 

27 


to 1920, 474 towns and other communities passed, 
because of population increases, into the class of 
cities having 2600 to 25,000 inhabitants Dur- 
ing the same period, 59 cities passed from this 
class into that having 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, while 18 left this class for the one comprised 
of cities of over 100,000 

By far the larger portion of large cities is 
located in the Eastern and Central industrial 
States. At the 1920 census, 38 out of the 68 
cities of over 100,000 inhahitants were located 
in the three geographic divisions of New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, and East North Cential 
States. These 38 cities had a total population 
of approximately 19,500,000 out of an aggregate 
for the group of 27,600,000, also, 144 out of the 
219 cities in the class 25,000 to 100,000 were 
located in these three divisions and they fur- 
nished 6,500,000 out of the 10,340,000 inhabitants 
in this class of cities. 


latter proportion had moved to 40 per cent, and 
in 1910 to 45.8 per cent. In 1920, for the first 
time, urban population passed the halfway mark, 
forming 51.4 per cent of the total, while rural 
population made up only 48 6 per cent Between 
1910 and 1920, urban population increased by over 
12,000,000, or 28.8 per cent while the rural popu- 
lation increased only 1,600,000, or 3.2 per cent. 
Part of this increase in urban population was due 
to the fact that 474 small towns which in 1910 
had less than 2600 inhabitants had passed this 
mark by 1920 and were included as urban. Even 
if allowance is made for this, however, the pre- 
dominating increase in urban population is still 
evident 

If the population living in all incorporated 
places instead of that in places of 2600 and over 
had been considered as urban, the total urban 
population in 1920 would have been 63,277,000, 
or 69.9 per cent of the total, and the rural popu- 
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lation only 42,434,000, or 40.1 per cent. On this 
basis, the corresponding proportions in* 1910 were 
54.7 and 45.3 per cent. 

In 1920 the census for the first time compiled 
the numbeis of persons living on farms or the 
total agricultural population. This figure was 
31,014,219, or 30 per cent of the total population, 
and 01.5 per cent of the population classified as 
rural. 

For the decade 1910 to 1920, the movement 
from rural to urban continued to be heaviest in 
the areas in which it began, i.e , the industrial 
North Eastern and North Central States. The 
three groups. New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central States, showed a stationary 
rural population from 1900 to 1910 and slight 
decreases for 1910 to 1920, while all of the heavy 
increases in these sections fell to the urban pop- 
ulation. Even in the three Southern divisions 
of the country, the increase in urban population 


noted after the Civil War in the decade between 
1860 and 1870. No doubt the greater mortality 
of males due to the War, the emigration of more 
males than females, and perhaps an increase in 
the proportion of female immigrants tended to 
affect the 1920 ratio. The statistics show that 
about three-fifths of the decrease in the excess of 
males in 1920 was among the foreign-born white 
population. 

VVith regard to nativity and color, the census 
divides the population into the following chief 
groups : ( 1 ) native whites of native parentage ; 
(2) native whites of foreign parentage; (3) na- 
tive whites of mixed parentage, (4) foreign-born 
whites; and (5) colored, separating the latter 
two classes by nationality. It would lie too far 
outside the scope of this article to treat this sub- 
ject in detail. The accompanying table gives the 
more important classes and the rates of increase 
in each since 1890, in comparison with the total. 



TABLE 

VI— INCREASE IN 

URBAN AND RURAL 

POPULATION 

1890-1920 




CUBAN 



UdKAL 





Per cent 




Per cent 

Census 

Total 

Increase 

of in- 

^ er cent 

Total 

Increase 

of in- 




crease 

urban 



crease 

1890 

22,720,223 



36 1 

40,227,491 



1900 

30,380,433 

7,660,210 

34 2 

40 0 

45,614,142 

5,386,651 

13 4 

1910 

42,166,120 

11,785,687 

38 8 

45 8 

49,806,146 

4,192,004 

9.2 

1920 

54,304,603 

12,138,483 

28 8 

51.4 

51,406,017 

1,599,871 

3 2 


in the last decade far exceeded the rural. Like- 
wise, in the Pacific States, the urban increase was 
much greater than the rural It was only in the 
mountain group of States (Montana, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada) that the rural element showed a de- 
cidedly larger increase than the urban class. 

Changes in Population Considered by Sex, 
Nativity, and Color, The following tabula- 
tion shows the sex distributions of the population 
of continental United States at each of the last 
three censuses 


Census year 

Mules 

Females 

Males to 
100 

1900 

38,816,448 

37,178,127 

females 
104 4 

1910 

47,332,277 

44,039,989 

100 0 

1920 

53,900,431 

51,810,189 

104 0 


It IB a peculiarity of ])opulation statistics that 
the number of males in neaily all instances ex- 
ceed the numbci of females. This has been true 
of every census of the United States since 1830, 
when for the first time the returns showed the 
sex of every person enumerated. In 1920 the 
number of males exceeded by more than 2,000,000 
the number of females, which was a considerably 
smaller excess than in 1910 when the males ex- 
ceeded females by nearly 2,700,000 Also, the 


It is of interest to note that the rate of increase 
of whites in the decade 1910 was 18 0 per cent, 
compared with 14 9 per cent for the total popula- 
tion. For native whites of native parents, the 
rate of increase was 18 1. For the two classes 
not shown in the table, the native whites of for- 
eign parentage increased by 21 5 per cent, a 
highei rate than that for any othei gioup of the 
white population. In many urban and industrial 
sections, the rate of inciease in this class of the 
population exceeded 30 per cent. 

In 1920 the foieign-born white population to- 
taled 13,712,754, which represented an iiicicase 
of only 2 8 per cent over those shown in this class 
at the 1910 census. Foreign-boin whites in 1920 
formed only 13 per cent of the total population, 
but it is significant to note that of the adult 
male population over 21 years of age, they formed 
22 I per cent, or over one-fifth of the total. 

The colored population increased only 6 5 per 
cent in this decade, as compared with 11.5 per 
cent in the preceding decade The total colored 
population in 1920 numbered 13,712,754, of which 
10,463,131 were Negroes, 244,437 American In- 
dians, 111,010 Japanese, 01,639 (’hinese The in- 
crease in the total Negro population from 1910 
to 1920 was only 635,000, or 0.5 per cent, tlie low- 
est ever recorded. The number of Indians de- 


TABLE VII—GROWTH OF WHITE AND COLORED ELEMENTS IN POPULATION 

Whites 

Native Whites 




Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 

Census Total 

cent 

Total 

cent 

Total 

cent 

Of native 

cent 

Foreign- 

cent 

Colored 

cent 

year 

population 

of in- 

w hites 

of in- 

native 

of m- 

parents 

of in- 

born 

of in- 


of in- 



crease 

crease whites crease 


crease 

whites 

crease 


crease 

1890 

62,947,714 

24 9 

55,101,258 

26 7 

45,979,391 

24 5 

34,476,716 

20 2 

9,121,867 

39 1 

7,864,456 

16 2 

1900 

75,994,575 

20 7 

60,809,196 

21 2 

56,.595,379 

23.1 

40,949,362 

18 8 

10,213,817 

12 0 

9,185,379 

17.1 

1910 

91,972,266 

21 0 

81,731,957 

22 3 

68,386.412 

20 8 

49,488,575 

20 8 

13,345,545 

30 7 

10,240,309 

11 5 

1920 

106,710,620 

14 9 

94,820,915 

16 0 

81,108,161 

18 6 

68,421,957 

18 1 

13,712,754 

2 8 

10,889,705 

6.3 


proportion of males to females was lower in 1920 dined by 21,246 in that decade while the Japa- 
than in any of the three preceding censuses. A nese increased 38,853, or 54 per cent, and the 
similar decrease in the proportion of males was Chinese decreased by 9892. 
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Persons (Gainfully Employed. In connec- 
tion with the decennial enumeration, the Bureau 
of the Census also compiles the number of per- 
sons engaged in specined piinful occupations. 
These occupations are classified into nine main 
groups. The 1920 census showed a total of 41,- 
614,248 persons gainfully employed, or a little 
less than 40 per cent of the total population. Of 


NATIONAL Institute op: Agbicultubal-Exitcn- 
siON WoEk; Agbicultubal Cbedit; Ageioul- 
tube. United States Depabtment op ; Hoeticul- 
tube; Botany; Diseases of Plants; Tbactob; 
Recla^iation ; Dairying ; Live Stock ; Food and 
Nutrition; Fertilizers; Soil; and Veterinary 
Medicine. The articles on individual States con- 
sider local agricultural niatteis in detail. 


TABLE VIII— COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURE WITH MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTION OP 
MINERALS ON BASIS OP NUMBER OP PERSONS ENGAGED AND VALUE OF PRODUCT, 

BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1919 
Persons engaged in — 


Value added by 
manufacture 


Geographic Division 

Agriculture 

Manufactures 
and production 
of minerals ® 

Value of 
agricultural 
products ^ 

Unitod States 

10,636.826 

11,893,558 

$20,933,487,000 

New England 

221,162 

1,543,095 

463,106,000 

Middle Atlantic 

633,064 

3,816,142 

1,497,641,000 

East North Central 

1,586.291 

3,091,676 

4,323,956,000 

West North Central 

1,664,919 

708,772 

5,540,245,000 

South Atlantic 

2.114,586 

1,073,132 

2.509,661,000 

East South Central 

1,782,628 

480.570 

1,722,324,000 

West South Central 

1,781,389 

413,863 

2,702,169,000 

Mountain 

414.009 

222.382 

914,787.000 

Pacific 

438.178 

643.926 

1,259,699,000 


plus value of 
products of 
mineral 
industries • 
f28, 206, 165,000 

3.249.884.000 

9.287.921.000 

7.596.274.000 

1.690.804.000 

2.211.625.000 

846.211.000 

1.220.595.000 

634.264.000 

1.468.587.000 


* Including production of oil and gas 

* Total value of crops plus total value of live stock products and domestic animals sold or slaughtered on 
farms; includes some duplication representing value of crops consumed by live stock. 


the total number of workers, 24,862,000, or about 
60 per cent, were employed in the basic industries 
of agriculture, mining, and manufacturing. The 
following tabulation gives the number of workers 
in each of the nine principal groups at the census 
of 1920. 


Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 10,953,158 

Extraction of minerals 1,090,223 

Manufactures and mechanical industries 12,818,524 

Transportation 3,063,582 

Trade 4,242,979 

Public service (not elsewhere classified) 770,460 

Professional service 2,143,889 

Domestic and personal service 3,404,892 

Clerical 8,126,541 

Total 41,614,248 


It is of some interest to present the geographic 
distribution of the number of workers in agri- 
culture, compared with the number in manufac- 
turing and mining combined. These figures, to- 
gether with the value of the products of each 
group by geographic divisions, are shown in Table 
VIII. 


Mineral Production. It was natural that 
the War should pionioto mineral production, and 
from 1914 to 1918 there was a continuous in- 
ciease in the value of metallic and nonmetallic 
mineials mined. Table JX shows the striking 
lise of pioduction through 1920, the reaction of 
1921, and subsequent recovery, appi oximately 
maintained through 1927, with a slight decline in 
1028 

Talile X presents a survey of the principal 
minerals, by production and value, for the years 
1913, 1920 (the peak year of the period), 1922, 
and 1927. 

The moie important minerals mined in the 
United States are tieated under the following 
separate heads: Coal; Coke; Copper; CJold; 
Iron and Steel ; Lead ; Petroleum ; Silver. 
See also Aluminum; Asphalt, Bauxite; Ce- 
ment; Graphite; Gypsum; Lime; Natural 
Gas; Phosphate Rock; Platinum; Quick- 
silver; Radium; Talc and Soapstone; Stone; 
Sulphur, Tin; Zinc. The articles on the in- 
dividual States contain sections on mineral pro- 
duction. 


TABLE IX- 

-TOTAL VALUE 

OP MINERAL PRODUCTS 

OP THE UNITED STATES, 

1913-1927 

Tear 

Metallic 

Nonmetallic 

Unspecified 

Total 


Value 

Value 

(metallic and 
nonmetallic) 

Value 

1918 

$ 878,869,000 

$1,654,298,000 

$ 378,000 

$2,433,545,000 

1914 

686,639,000 

1,424,063,000 

470,000 

'2;iii;i72;ooo 

1915 

991,730,000 

1,400,484,000 

2,430.000 

2,394,644,000 

1916 

1,620,745,000 

1.884.413.000 

2.900.462.000 

3,281,000 

3.508,439,000 

1917 

2,086.234 000 

5,800,000 

4,992;496;000 

1918 

2,153.318,000 

3,380,690,000 

6,700,000 

5,540,708,000 

1919 

1,369,744,000 

3,232,626,000 

3,400,000 

4,595,770,000 

1920 

1,762,350,000 

6,214,170,000 

4 820,000 

6,981,340,000 

1921 

654.130.000 

987.180.000 

3,481,890,000 

2,650,000 

4,138,670,000 

1922 

3,656,410,000 

3,700.000 

4,647,290,000 

1928 

1,498,200,000 

4,515,800.000 

4,000,000 

6,018,000,000 

1926 

1,402,920,000 

4.803.080.000 

4.303.600.000 

7,600,000 

6,213,600,000 

1927 

1,217,700,000 

8,200,000 

5,629,500,000 

1928 

1,282,000,000 

4,109,000,000 

9,000,000 

6,400,000,000 


Agriculture. General statistics and other in- 
formation in respect to agriculture in the United 
States are given in the article Agriculture For 
special discussions of the important crops, see 
Corn, Oats, Potatoes, Wheat, Cotton, etc The 
following articles bear on agricultural activities* 
Agricultural Education, Agriculture, Inter- 


manutactubes 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
United States was known chielly as an agricul- 
tural and raw-material -producing nation. The 
developments of the last two decades brought this 
country to the forefront as an industrial nation. 
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TABLE X—PRODUOTION AND VALUE OP PRINCIPLE MINERALS FOR 1913, 1922, 1928 

expressed in thousands) 

1913 1920 1922 1928 

Amount Value Amount Value Amount Value Amount Value 

Aluminum, pounds 72,379 $ 18,845 ... . $ 41,375 ^ 13,622 . $ 47.899 

Copper, pounds 1,224,484 189,795 1,209,061 224,467 950,28.5 128,289 1,825,900 262,930 

Gold, fine ounces 4,299 88,884 2,476 51,186 2,363 48,849 2,194 46,360 

Iron, pig, long tons 30,388 458,342 36,710 1,140,904 27,670 608,144 38,303 661,351 

Lead, short tons 436 38,406 476 76,296 468 61,562 626 72,639 

Sliver, fine ounces 66,801 40,348 55,361 60,801 56,240 56,240 56,020 32,771 

Zinc, short tons 337 37,772 460 72,907 353 40,273 591 72,166 

Cement, barrels 92,949 93,001 97,079 195,689 118,590 208,464 177,948 278,795 

Clay products . ... 181,289 373,670 . . . 321,494 

Bituminous coal, short 

tons 478.523 665,307 668,666 2,129,933 422,268 1,274,820 492,755 946,090 

Anthracite coal, long tons 81,718 196,181 79,998 434,252 48,824 273,700 68,512 400,374 

Lime, short tons 3,595 14,648 3,570 37,543 3,639 33,255 4,395 36,600 

Natural gas, M cubic 

feet . .. 87,846 . . 166,259 221,5.{5 1,540,000 333,000 

Petroleum, barrels 248,446 237,121 442,929 1,360,745 557,531 895,111 900,364 1,077,900 

Salt, barrels 34,399 10,123 . . 29,894 . 27,464 8,074 26,772 

Stone .. . 83,732 .. . 133,541 . 122,066 133,130 196,800 

Sulphur, long tons 311 5,479 1,617 30,000 1,343 22,000 2,082 37,500 

Total metallic . . $ 882,980 $1,762,350 $ 987,180 . .. $1,282,000 

Total nonmetallic .. 1,562,324 .. .. 5,184,240 ... . 3,656,410 4,109,000 

Total mineral products . $2,445,805 $6,951,410 $4,647,290 $5,400,000 


If development continues in the future as it has The census of 1921 was the first of a series of 
in recent years, the eastern ]iart of the United biennial censuses of mauufactures autliorizod by 
States will become firmly established as one of Congiess. These relate only to establishments 
the hij?hly industrialized areas of the world, having products valued at $5000 or more, whereas 
The growth of industrial activity is best brought at previous censuses the corresponding limit was 
out by the data from the census of manufactures $500 The Bureau of the Census stntofl that al- 
which are available at varying intervals since though the establishments witli piofliu-ts valued 
1850. These figures are summarized in Table between $500 and $5000 constituted 21 0 per cent 
XT of the total number of ebtablishmeiits in 1919, 


TABLE XT— SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OP THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1927 


Census 

No of es- 

No of wage 

Wages 

Cost of 

Value of 

Value added 

year 

tablishments 

earners — average 

paid 

mateiials 

Millions of dollars 

products 

by manufac- 
turing 

1850 

123,025 

957,059 » 

237 

555 

1,019 

464 

I8f)0 

140,433 

1,311,246 » 

379 

1,032 

1,886 

854 

1879 

253,852 

2,732,595 

948 

3,397 

^,370 

1,973 

1889 

355,405 

4,251,635 

1,891 

5,162 

9,372 

4,210 

1899 

207,514 

4,712,763 

2,008 

6,576 

11,407 

4,831 

1904 

216,180 

5,468 383 

2,610 

8,500 

14,793 

6,294 

1909 

268,491 

6,615,046 

3.427 

12,143 

20,672 

8,529 

1914 

275,791 

7,036,337 

4,079 

14,368 

24,246 

9.878 

1919 

290,105 

9,096,372 

10,534 

37,376 

62,418 

25,042 

1921 • 

196,357 

6,946,570 

8,200 

25,337 

43 653 

18,317 

1923 

195,580 

187,390 

8,768,491 

10.999 

34,481 

60,258 

25,778 

1925 

8,384.261 

10,7.10 

35,897 

62,668 

26,778 

1927 

191,866 

8,354.000 

10 848 

.15.133 

62,718 

27,585 


“The 1921 census of manufactures relates onlv to establishraents having products valued at $5000 or more, 
whereas at previous censuses the corresponding limit was $500 It is estiinated that establishments with prod- 
ucts valued between $500 and $5000 contributed only O.G per cent of total wage earners and 0 3 per cent of the 
total value of products 

^ Includes salaried officials, clerks, etc 

It Will be noted that the value of products they represented only six-tenths of 1 per cent of 
as stated by the census rose from $20,072,000,000 the total number of wage earners and only three- 
in 1909 to the maximum of $02,718,347,289 in tenths of 1 per cent of the total value of products. 
1927, an increase for the period of over 200 per Consequenty, their omission has only a slight 
cent The value added by manufacture in 1927 effect u])on the completeness of the data. 

TABLE XII— COMPUTATION OP APPROXIMATE VALUE OP MATERIALS, PRODUCTS, AND VALUE 
ADDED BY MANUFACTURE AT 1889 PRICKS 
(In millions of dollars) 

Coat of Materials Value of Products Value added by 

Manufactuie 


Year 

Price 

As 

At 1899 

As 

At 1899 

As 

As 1899 


Index 

Stated 

Prices 

Stated 

Prices 

Stated 

Prices 

1899 

100 

6,576 

6,576 

11,407 

11,407 

4,831 

4,831 

1904 

115 

8,600 

7,319 

14,793 

12,86.1 

6,291 

5,473 

1909 

129 

12,143 

9,413 

20,672 

16 025 

8,529 

6,612 

1914 

131 

14,368 

10,968 

24,246 

18,508 

9,878 

7,641 

1919 

275 

37,376 

13,591 

62,118 

22,697 

25,042 

9,106 

1921 

196 

25,337 

12,927 

43,653 

22 271 

18,317 

9,363 

1925 

212 

35,986 

16,951 

62,714 

29,580 

26,778 

12,631 


was $27,585,792,755, or an increase of 6 7 per Another measure which may be employed to 
cent over the total for 1923. In 3925 it was gauge the trend of the manufacturing industries 
$26,771,373,163. The relative increase in the independent of the price factor is the average 
physical output of the manufacturing industry numlx^r of wage earners employed as given in 
of the Ignited States was about the same during Table XTII. In this case, however, the increasing 
the decade 1909-19 as during that preceding. introduction of labor-saving machinery and the 
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TABLE XIII— SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BY GENERAL GROUPS 

Average Number of Cost of Matei iuIb Value of products 

Wage Earners 


Group 1909 

1919 

1921 

1927 

1909 

1019 

1921 

1927 

1009 

1919 

1921 

1927 





Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mi- 





lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

hons 

lions 

hons 

Food 411,675 

684,672 

568,734 

679,158 

$3,188 $10,112 $5,938 $8,113 

$3,938 $12,439 $7,850 $10,009 

Textiles 1,44.6,720 

1.611,309 

1,510,876 1.692.473 

1,763 

5,382 

3,804 

4,926 

3,087 

9,216 

6,061 

8,964 

Iron and steel, 026,553 1,585,712 1,031,62.3 

835,001 

1,800 

4,816 

3,003 

3,540 

8,164 

9,404 

5,601 

6,199 

Lumber 911,593 

839,008 

675,069 

866,581 

718 

1,360 

1,189 

1,633 

1,588 

3,070 

2,430 

3,457 

Leather 309,766 

349,362 

280,071 

316,421 

670 

1,714 

034 

1,087 

993 

2.610 

1,544 

1,868 

Paper, print- 












ing 415,990 

509,876 

467,072 

558.040 

451 

1,307 

1,331 

1,837 

1,179 

3,013 

3,149 

4,638 

Liquors, bev- 












erages 77,827 

55,442 

35.374 


186 

223 

158 


674 

604 

292 


Ohemicals 












8tone, clay, 267,261 

427,008 

329,472 

394,817 

931 

3,748 

3,070 

4,061 

1,527 

5,610 

4,537 

6,404 

glass 












Metals other 












than iron 












and steel 342,827 

298,659 

260,812 

350.397 

184 

400 

421 

594 

532 

1,086 

1,019 

1,612 

Tobacco 249,607 

330,469 

236,170 

270,665 

892 

1,910 

995 

1,780 

1,240 

2,760 

1,575 

2,668 

Vehicles 16b, H 10 

157,097 

149,985 

129,299 

177 

484 

609 

420 

416 

1,013 

1,048 

1,163 

(land) 202,719 

495,939 

281,350 

494,905 

307 

2,498 

1,576 

2,907 

562 

4,0.59 

2,509 

4,702 

Railroad re- 304,592 

515,709 

418,285 

428,291 

215 

548 

507 

545 

438 

1,354 

1,267 

1,289 

pnir 

Miscellanoous 482,206 1,227,111 

712,777 

268,793 

661 

2,868 

1,801 

865 

1,334 

6,180 

3,872 

1,925 


Machinery is not included under Iron and for 1927, while under Vehicles for 1927 la included vehicles 

for air and watei as well as land transportation 


varyinp^ effipicncy of labor aie factors which affect 
the results, but cannot be precisely gauged In 
the decade between 1809 and 1909, the number of 
wage earneis increased 40 3 per cent and between 
1909 and 1919 the inciease was 37.5 per cent. 
These figures agiee fairly well with those arrived 
at from values of product computed at a constant 
price, if allowance is made for the above-men- 
tioned factors. Between 1919 and 1921, how- 
ever, the aveiage number of wage earners de- 
clined from 9,090,000 to 0,947,000, a decrease of 
nearly 24 per cent. In 1923 the number of wage 
earners lose to 8,770,040 and then gradually de- 
creased to 8,351,257 in 1927 That the outjiut of 
nianufactuTing industries continued to increase 
despite the drop in wage earneis, is evidenced by 
the rates of inciease 111 the horse power of 
engines and motors in nianufactunng establish- 
ments — 8 1 per cent for the period 1923-25 and 
9.1 per cent for 1925 -20. 

In 1850 the total value of products of the manu- 
facturing indiistiies of the United States was 
only $1,019,000,000 By 1899 this amount had 
incieased to $11,407,000,000, by 1909 this latter 
value had been nearly doubled, and in 1919 had 
reached the enoimous total of .$02,418,000,000, not 
exceeded until 1925 In 1927 the total value of 
products was $62,718,347,289 Taking into ac- 
count a change 111 the methods of compilation, 
this figure represents a deciease of two-tenths of 
1 per cent 111 the value of mamifactuied products 
from 1925. The magnitude of the 1919 total 
was due partly to high prices, paitly also to 
quantity of output. Some approximation to the 
increase in physical volume of pioduction can be 
arrived at by 1 educing the figures for later years 
by the use of price-index numbcis. Table XII 
gives liguies on cost of material used, value of 
products, and value added by manufacture, fioni 
1899 through 1925, ( 1 ) as stated by the Census 
and (2) estimated on the supposition that prices 
in succeeding peiiods had reiiiained at the same 
level as in 1899. These latter computations are 
based on the all-commodity wholesale price index 
of the Bureau of l^abor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The index given in the first 
column of the table is the same as that computed 
by the Bureau except that for convenience the 
base has been transfeiied from 1913 to 1899. 
It must be lemembered that the De])artment of 
Lfiilior index is based on products which do not 
enter equally into manufacture and can give only 


TABLE XIV— COMBINED SUMMARY FOR ALL 
MANUrVCrrURING INDUSTRIES, BY STATES. 1927 
(Figuros are for manufacturing and printing and 
publishing induRtrieR, as compiled from returns made at 
the biennial censuses for 1027 No data are included 
htr establishments having products valued at loss than 
$6000 ) 



Number 
of estab 
hsh- 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

Value 


nients 

for the 

of 

Alabama 

2,355 

year) “ 
119,093 

products ^ 

$ 550,372,126 

Arizona 

300 

8,967 

1 17,624,434 

Aikansas 

1,146 

40,032 

182,750,871 

California 

10,066 

262,936 

2,593,247,224 

Ooloiado 

1,183 

.{2,001 

278,221,43^ 

Connecticut 

2,877 

240,806 

1,284,738,563 

Delaware 

446 

21,016 

129,890,735 

District of Columbia 503 

9,519 

90,389,537 

Florida 

1,912 

61,219 

218,790,152 

Georgia 

3,175 

470 

154,168 

609,917,660 

Idaho 

13,513 

86.256. 199 

Illinois 

14,711 

623,468 

5,386,00 {,235 

Indiana 

4,726 

280,717 

2,153,479,432 

low a 

3,061 

73,692 

769,340,610 

KansaR 

1,766 

45,368 

681,570,334 

Kentucky 

1,851 

74,912 

447,764,961 

Louisiana 

1,025 

82,415 

638,361,215 

Maine 

1,426 

68,142 

372,093,474 

Maryland 

3,205 

10,037 

126,700 

943,410,896 

Massachusetts 

578,068 

3,317,851,888 

Michigan 

5,800 

488,856 

4,244,941,132 

Minnesota 

3,886 

98,833 

1,006,727,215 

Mississippi 

1,333 

50,569 

190,640,742 

Missouri 

5,422 

195,378 

1,665,173.463 

Montana 

565 

14,242 

203.503,250 

Nebraska 

1,277 

26,110 

420.296,190 

Nevada 

116 

2,419 

20,815,907 

New Hampshire 

1,028 

65,482 

327,528,366 

New Jersey 

8,312 

408,010 

3,417,450.248 

New Mexico 

200 

4,653 

20,182.672 

New York 

36,650 

1,072,284 

9,406,751.185 

North Carolina 

2,984 

204,590 

1,154,046,612 

North Dakota 

307 

3,260 

47,003,022 

Ohio 

10,961 

669,097 

6,230,32:{,268 

Oklahoma 

1,373 

27,932 

371,718,409 

Oregon 

1,779 

61,401 

342,852,371 

Pennsylvania 

17,314 

987,414 

6,715,563,456 

592,232,647 

Rhode Island 

1,497 

120,009 

South Carolina 

1,0.59 

108,992 

358,3.14,205 

South Dakota 

472 

5,170 

83,001,163 

Tennessee 

2.098 

114,968 

614,040,524 

Texas 

4,065 

116,763 

1,206,579,962 

Utah 

556 

13,585 

163.118,376 

Vermont 

880 

26,241 

134,029,978 

Virginia 

2,432 

114,918 

671,346,808 

Washington 

3,344 

1,313 

104,468 

77,630 

677,913,579 

West Virginia 

451,555,334 

Wisconsin 

7,473 

247,722 

1,973,653,261 

Wyoming 

229 

5,577 

85,368,360 


• Not including salaried employees. 

^ The amount of manufacturers' profits cannot be 
calculated from the ceiiRUs figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected m regaid to a number of items of 
expense, such as interest on inventment, rent, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
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rough approximations when used in this way. 
The resulting figures, however, serve to give some 
idea of the changing volume of the manufactures, 
apart from jirice changes, through 1921. After 
that year, changes in the yearly price index 
were moderate, the figure rising through 1925 and 
then deelining to approximately the 1921 level 
for 1927. 

Manufacturing Industries by Groups. The 
census classifies all manufacturing industries 
by general gioujis. These groups, togethei with 
some of the pi incipal figures for the censuses of 
1909, 1919, 1921, and 1927, are shown in Table 

xin. 

The most important gioup from the standjKunt 
of value of pioduets is that of foods end their 
products, winch iiiei eased tiom less than $4,000,- 
000,000 in 1909 to $12,439,000,000 in 1919. In 
1925 the value was $1(),.‘173,()H2,1 02 and in 1927, 
$10,999,789,550 The two groups, textiles and 
their piodnets and non and steel and their pro- 
ducts, eonifiele for the second ])lace, although in 
1927 the formcT gionp was well in the lead A 
maiked inciease has occuiied in the group of 
chemicals and allied products, which were valued 


As to geographic gioups of States, the greatest 
increase in value of products during the period 
1914-27, was made by the East North Central 
group, including Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. The value of the pioduets pro- 
duced in this division increased $12,440,000,000 
during the 13 years. Tlie Middle Atlantic States, 
including New York, New .fersey, and Penn8.\l- 
variia, ran a close second in actual increase. The 
value of products jiroduced iii this territory lose 
from $8,054,000,000 m 1914 to $19,540,000,000 in 
1927, an increase of $11,480,000,000. The great- 
est relative increase for any di\ision was in the 
Pacific States, where the value of pioilucts lose 
fiom $1,008,000,000 lu 1909 to $3,014,000,000 lu 
1927. This was followed by the West South 
Central States with an increase for the same 10 
years of 204 per cent Tlie New England and 
South Atlantic States increased the value of their 
output by $3,101,000,000 and $2,915,000,000, rc- 
s[)eetively, dining the period. 

The tlnee geographical divisions. New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Central, con- 
tain the piincijiul inannfactui iiig industries 
This teiritory, which may he desciihed louglily 


TABLE XV— CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES SUMMARY BY GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
Souice U S Bureau of Census 

[Figures for ^vago earnerh in thousands, value of produits and value added by manufacture in millions 

of dollars] 

Wage earnerii Value of products Value added by Pi*rcenl.jgc iharige 

(average number) manufacture 1914 to 1927 

Wage Value 



1914 ® 

1925 

1927 

1914 « 

1925 ^ 

1927 

1914“ 

1925 

1927 

eai ners 
(aveiago 

added by 
inaiiu 

Geographic Division 
r Tilted States 

7,0dG 

H,d82 

8,358 

24,246 

62,668 

62,721 

9,878 

26,771 

27,585 

numhei ) 
-t-18 7 

fadure 
+ 170 2 

New England 

1,140 

1,122 

1,099 

2,927 

6,161 

6,028 

1,269 

2,986 

2 080 

— 86 

+ 13 4 8 

Middle Atlantic 

2..ri() 

2.401 

2 4()H 

8.054 

19,400 

10.540 

k 578 

8 727 

0,045 

+■4 7 

+ 168 3 

East North Central 


2 .142 

2, MO 
44H 

h 5 42 

10,017 

IH.OhH 

2 74 7 

8,261 

8,46 { 

-t- 17 5 

-i-208 1 

West Noith Cential 

.lrt2 

451 

2,0 12 

1,696 

4.783 

6M 

1,504 

1 562 

-fl7 4 

+ 146 3 

South Allaiitu 

()S5 

8.19 

H79 

!,(»« i 

4.5.il 

4,628 

(.80 

1,088 

2,141 

-f2h 2 

■1215 3 

Fast South Cc'Titrul 

264 

:{5t. 

'JGO 

701 

1.807 

1,800 

M4 

760 

781 

-1 16 0 

+ 140 9 

West South Central 

212 

2G5 

2 (.7 

803 

2,543 

2, J09 

276 

824 

755 

-4 26 0 

+ 174 0 

Mountain 

H 1 

]()() 

05 

4 JH 

1,016 

9H1 

165 

.158 

321 

-f 17 1 

+94 4 

i’uc liu 

2JG 

415 

429 

1,008 

8,454 

3,611 

121 

1,414 

1,5 12 

+82 1 

+264 2 


- - - 














® The figures for 1911 are not sttictly coinpurable v\ ith later years, due to the inclusion in this jear and the 
exclusion in latei veais of establishments vMth products valued at less than $5000 and data for the “Auto- 
mobile lepniiiiig” and “Poultry killing and dressing” industries 

** The ligun's for 1925 exclude data foi the “Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding” industry which weie 
not compiled for this year. 


at $1,527, 000, 000 in 1909, at $0,438,027 0.55 in 
19^5, iiiid ut $0,404,914,318 in 1927. Vehicles 
foi land trail spur tat ion show the development of 
the automobile iiidnstiy. This grou]) mci eased 
from $5(12,000,000 in 1909 to $4,059,000,000 in 
1919, an increase for the 10 veais of 022 pm cent 
In 1927 the value of automotive pioduets piopcr 
was $2,848,443,000, while the value of all land, 
air, and water vehicles, manufactured was 
$4,702,378,130. The heavy decrease in the out- 
put of the liquor and beverage group since 1919 
coincides with the establishment of prohibition 
and the cuitailmcnt of legitimate liquor, wine, 
and boor manufacture 

Manufacturing Industries by States. The 
statistics of nianufactuie by individual States 
are to lie found in the ai tides on the individual 
States such as have manufacturing industries 
of lelative importance. Table XTV summarizes 
the niaiiufactiiriiig activities of the State, ip 
1925; Table XV summarizes manufacturing acti- 
vities in the vaiious geographic divisions in 1914, 
1925, and 1927. 


as east of the Mississippi and iioith of the Ohio 
and the Mason and Dixon line, yuoduced 72 7 yier 
cent of the \ulue of all imuiutactiiied yuodiicts 
in 1909, 71 8 jier cent in 1919, and 71 |)er cent in 
1925 See also articles Motor KS , Food 

\Ni) NiiTht'iion, Iron and Stekl, Hoots and 
Shoes; Leather, IIttuuer, Siik. Silk, Artifi- 
ciAi , Textile Manup xctprinu ; Water Powp:r; 
Paper and Wood Pup, Shipping; Snn*- 
KLiiDiNG, Moving Pk’tires, Kmho, and the 
section MamtfaHurcn m the ai tides on the indi- 
vidual States. 

forp:ign commerce 

The World War had a marked dfect upon the 
foieigii trade of the United States For the five 
|)i e-war years, 1910 to 1914 inclusive, the average 
expoits of domestic merdiaiidise amouiiUd to 
.$2,130,000,000 yier year, while iinyioits aveiaged 
$1,089,000,000. During the next five years, 1915 
to 1920, domestic exyioits averaged $0,101,000.- 
000 and imports $3,223,000,000 The foreign 
trade of this countiy leached its maximum in 
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TABLE XVI— EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND BALANCE OP TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES 

{VcUues tn myJilwna of doUnn) 

Merchandise exports Merchandise imports Excess of exports (+) 

or imports ( — ) 

Per 

Years cent Mdse., 











im- 

Mer- 

Gold 

gold, 

Years ended June 30 — 

Do- 

For- 

Total 

Free 

Duti- 

Total 

Per 

ports 

chan- 

and 

and 



mestic 

eign 



able 


cent 

to ex- 

dise 

Sliver 

silver 









free 

ports 




1876-1879 


599 

14 

612 

142 

323 

466 

30 6 

76 0 

4-147 

+27 

+174 

1880-1884 


794 

17 

811 

208 

477 

685 

30 3 

84 5 

4-126 

-26 

+100 

1886-1889 


702 

13 

715 

228 

447 

675 

33 8 

94 4 

4-40 

+13 

+53 

1890-1894 


887 

16 

902 

383 

414 

797 

48 1 

88 3 

4-100 

+50 

+166 

1895-1899 


1,021 

19 

1,040 

341 

377 

718 

47 5 

69 0 

4-322 

+ 10 

+332 

1900-1904 


1,40.3 

26 

1,429 

397 

522 

919 

43 2 

64 3 

4610 

+17 

+627 

1905-1909 


1,707 

26 

1,733 

567 

690 

1,257 

45 1 

72 5 

4-476 

-6 

+471 

1910-1914 


2,130 

35 

2,166 

906 

783 

1,689 

53 6 

78 0 

4-477 

+38 

+515 

Years ended, Dec 

31— 












1915-1920 


6,161 

101 

0,261 

2,160 

1,063 

3,223 

67 0 

51 5 

4-3,039 

-85 

+2,958 

1921-1923 


4,078 

83 

4,162 

1,857 

1,281 

3,138 

59.2 

75 4 

4-1,024 

-407 

+617 

Years ended June 

30— 












1910 


1,710 

35 

1,745 

755 

802 

1.557 

48 5 

89 2 

4-188 

+86 

+273 

1911 


2,014 

36 

2,049 

777 

750 

1,527 

50 9 

74 6 

4622 

-32 

+490 

1912 


2,170 

34 

2,204 

882 

772 

1,653 

53 3 

75 0 

4-551 

+26 

+577 

191.3 


2,429 

37 

2,466 

988 

825 

1,813 

54 5 

73 5 

4653 

+ 39 

+692 

1914 


2,330 

35 

2,365 

1,128 

760 

1,894 

59 5 

80 1 

H-471 

+70 

+641 

Years ended, Dec. 

31— 












1915 


3,493 

61 

3,555 

1,167 

611 

1,779 

65 6 

50 0 

4-1,776 

— 401 

+1,376 

1910 


5,423 

60 

5,483 

1,612 

780 

2,392 

67 4 

43 6 

+3,091 

— 492 

+2,599 

1917 


6,170 

64 

6,234 

2,J36 

817 

2,952 

72 3 

47 4 

+3,281 

— 150 

— 3,131 

1918 


6,048 

101 

6,149 

2,230 

801 

3,031 

73 6 

49 3 

+3,118 

+160 

+3,278 

1919 


7,750 

171 

7.920 

2,699 

1,20C 

3,904 

69 1 

49 3 

+4,016 

+441 

+4,457 

1920 


8,080 

148 

8,228 

3,117 

2,161 

6,278 

59 1 

64 2 

+2,950 

— G9 

+2,880 

1921 


4,379 

106 

4,485 

1,562 

947 

2,509 

62 3 

55 9 

+1,976 

-679 

+ 1,297 

1922 


3,765 

67 

3,832 

1,872 

1,241 

3,113 

00 1 

81 2 

+719 

-246 

+473 

1923 


4,091 

77 

4,168 

2,136 

1.656 

3,792 

56 3 

91 0 

+376 

-296 

+ 80 

1925 


4,819 

91 

4,910 


, 

4,227 


86 1 

+683 

4 169 

+852 

1927 


4 759 

107 

4,86'? 

2,622 

1,563 

4,185 

62 6 

88 0 

+681 

+ 15 

+589 

1928 


5,030 

99 

5,129 



4,091 


79 8 

+ 1,038 

+411 

+1 449 


1920, when domestic exports totaled $8,080,000,- In order to understand the true flij^nificance 
000 and imports $5,278,000,000 Aftei that, the of chanpfes in the value of trade, it is neccHsary 
value of the foreign trade declined, amounting to know whether they are caused by changes in 
to $3,705,000,000 for expoits and $3,113,000,000 quantity, fluctuations of price, or a combination 
for imports in 1922. Foieign trade lecoveied of these two factors. For this reason, it is desir- 
gradually from the depression of 1922; in 1927 able to make periodic studies of the price move- 
domestic exports totaled $4,758,804,000; imports, ments of both exports and imports and of the 
$4,184,742,000 Tn 1928 domestic exports totaled quantitative changes in the trade. The most 
$5,030,000,000 and imports, $4,091,000,000 satisfactory method of estimating these changes 


TABLE XVII— INDEXER OF CHANGER IN QUANTITY, PRICE, AND VALUE OF GENERAL 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE 

Exports of United States General imports Domestic 

Year merchandise whole- 

sale 



Quantity 

Price 

Value 

Quantity 

Price 

Value 

price 

index 

1913 takon as 100: 

1913 

3 00 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1921-1925 

323 

144 

176 

151 

126 

192 

142 

1919 

142 

•223 

317 

125 

174 

218 

199 

1920 

137 

241 

330 

139 

213 

294 

221 

1921 

120 

150 

179 

120 

117 

140 

140 

3922 

112 

138 

154 

154 

113 

174 

139 

3923 

115 

146 

167 

161 

132 

212 

144 

3924 

130 

143 

184 

156 

129 

201 

141 

1925 

137 

144 

197 

166 

142 

236 

148 

1926 

146 

133 

192 

178 

^39 

247 

143 

1927 

158 

124 

194 

180 

130 

233 

137 

1928 

165 

126 

206 

181 

126 

228 

140 

1923-1925 taken as 100* 

1913 

79 

69 

55 

62 

75 

46 

69 

1921-1926 

96 

100 

96 

04 

04 

89 

99 

1919 

112 

155 

173 

78 

130 

101 

138 

1920 

108 

167 

381 

86 

158 

136 

163 

1921 

04 

104 

98 

76 

87 

65 

97 

1922 

88 

95 

84 

96 

84 

80 

96 

1923 

90 

101 

92 

100 

08 

98 

100 

1925 

102 

99 

101 

97 

96 

93 

97 

1926 

108 

100 

108 

103 

106 

109 

103 

1927 

115 

92 

105 

110 

104 

114 

09 

3928 

124 

86 

107 

112 

96 

108 

95 

3 924 

130 

86 

113 

113 

94 

106 

97 
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is by the calculation of price indexes which are post-war deflation in 1922 was much sharper and 
weighted by the quantities of the commodities more prolonged than in the case of exports. As 
entering the trade. Changes in the quantitative a result the index of import prices, which had 
volume of trade are then obtained by adjusting shown a smaller increase during the War than 
the total value figures by these price indexes, hat of exports, in 1925 returned fi) approximately 
Table XVII shows indexes of both price and its pre-war relationship with exports. During the 
quantity of exports and imports, respectively, yeais 1925-28, average import prices showed a 
calculated in this manner. The recently revised considerable decline which about paralleled that 
index of wholesale prices, constructed by the shown by exports in 1926 and 1927. The com- 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is included in Table modities which showed the most marked de- 
XVII for comparative purposes and all indexes creases in price after 1926 were rubber, sugar, 
are shown on both a pre-war and a post-war silk, wool, and tin. Prices of hides and skins and 
base. copper, on the other hand, showed a net increase 

Export prices more than doubled during the during this period. 

War and advanced in 1920 to a peak almost two Although both exports and imports were larger 


TABLE XVIII— FOREIGN TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES BY COMMODITY GROUPS® 

EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
(Values in millions of dollars) 

Crude material Foodstuffs in Foodstuffs partly Manufactures for Manufactures 
for use in crude condition or wholly use in further ready for 

Year manufacturing and food animals manufactured manufactures consumption 




Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 

Per cent 


Per cent 


Value 

of 

total 

Value 

of 

total 

Value 

of 

total 

Value 

of 

total 

Value 

of 

total 

1910 

566 

33 1 

110 

G 4 

259 

15 2 

268 

15 7 

499 

29 2 

1911 

713 

35 4 

103 

6 1 

282 

14 0 

309 

15 4 

598 

29 7 

1912 

723 

33 3 

100 

4 6 

319 

14 7 

348 

16 0 

672 

31.0 

1913 

732 

30 1 

182 

7 5 

321 

13 2 

409 

16 8 

776 

32.0 

1914 

793 

34 0 

137 

5 9 

293 

12 6 

374 

16 1 

725 

31 1 

Aveiugd, 1910-1914 

705 

33 1 

127 

5 9 

295 

13 8 

342 

16 0 

654 

30 7 

1915 

510 

IH 8 

507 

18 7 

455 

16 7 

356 

13 1 

807 

29 7 

1916 

636 

12 0 

381 

8 9 

599 

14 0 

658 

15 4 

1,998 

46 8 

1917 

732 

11 8 

532 

8 5 

738 

11 9 

1,191 

19 1 

2.943 

47 3 

1918 

897 

15 4 

375 

6 4 

1,154 

19 8 

1,201 

20 6 

2,185 

37 4 

1919 

1,610 

20 8 

678 

8 8 

1,963 

25 3 

922 

11 9 

2,563 

33 1 

1920 

1,871 

23 2 

918 

11 4 

1,117 

13 8 

958 

11 9 

3,205 

39 7 

1921 

984 

22 5 

692 

15 8 

670 

15 3 

399 

9 1 

1,626 

37 1 

1922 

981 

26 1 

159 

12 2 

588 

15 6 

438 

11 6 

1,292 

34 3 

1923 

1,202 

29 4 

257 

6 3 

583 

14 3 

564 

13 8 

1,478 

36 1 

1927 

1,193 

25 1 

421 

8 8 

463 

9 7 

700 

14 7 

1,982 

41 0 

1928 

1,29,J 

25 7 

293 

.5 8 

467 

9 3 

717 

14 ^ 

2,259 

44 9 


® The sixth group of miscellaneous commodities is not given but it usually comprises less than 1 per 
cent of the total 


TOTAL IMPORTS 


(Values in millions of dollars) 

Crude material Foodstuffs in Foodstuffs partly Manufactures for Manufactures 
for use m ciude condition or wholly useinfuither ready for 

Year manufacturing and food animals manufactuied muniifnctuies (onsuinptiun 




Per cent 


per cent 


Per cent 

Per cent 


Per cent 


Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 



total 


total 


total 


total 


total 

1910 

566 

36 4 

145 

9 3 

182 

11 7 

285 

18 3 

368 

23 6 

1911 

511 

33 5 

181 

11 8 

172 

1 1 3 

288 

18 8 

361 

23 7 

1912 

556 

33 G 

230 

13 9 

196 

11 9 

294 

17 8 

360 

21 8 

1913 

635 

35 0 

212 

11 7 

194 

10 7 

349 

19 3 

408 

22 5 

1014 

633 

33 i 

248 

13 1 

228 

12 0 

319 

16 9 

449 

23 7 

Average 1910-1914 

580 

34 4 

203 

12 0 

194 

115 

307 

18 2 

380 

23 1 

1915 

676 

34 4 

224 

13 4 

286 

17 1 

237 

14 2 

336 

20 0 

1916 

949 

43 2 

252 

115 

311 

14 1 

357 

16 2 

312 

14 2 

1917 

1,1 10 

41 7 

336 

12 6 

343 

12 9 

478 

18 0 

377 

14 2 

1918 

1,230 

41 8 

373 

12 7 

380 

12 9 

541 

18 4 

403 

13 7 

1919 

1,674 

42 9 

545 

14 0 

556 

142 

GIO 

1 5 U 

493 

12 7 

1920 

1,752 

33 2 

578 

10 9 

1,238 

23 5 

803 

15 2 

877 

16 6 

1921 

853 

34 0 

304 

12 1 

369 

14 7 

344 

13 7 

619 

24 7 

1922 

1,161 

37 3 

330 

10 6 

387 

12 4 

653 

17 8 

663 

21 3 

1923 

1,389 

36 6 

363 

9 6 

530 

14 0 

719 

19 0 

770 

20 3 

1927 

1,601 

38 3 

505 

12 2 

451 

10 8 

750 

17 9 

879 

21 0 

1928 

1,467 

35 9 

650 

13 4 

405 

9 9 

763 

18 6 

907 

22 2 


and one-half times as high as in 1913. A drastic in post-war years than they wore before the War, 
decline followed in the two succeeding years, imports expanded much more than exports, both 
but there was a moderate recovery in 1923. After in value as stated and in volume. This change 
three years of fairly stable prices another decline in the trend of trade toward a closer balance be- 
set in which continued through 1927. This, in tween exports and imports was largely the nat- 
turn, was followed by another period of relative ural result of the War and its accompanying 
stability in 1928, as increases in the average developments. 

prices of cotton and copper about offset lower The great expansion of United States indus- 
prices of wheat, iron and steel, petroleum pro- tries required larger supplies of raw material, 
ducts, and meats much of which, such as silk and rubber, must be 

Import prices had a very similar trend to that imported. From 1923 to 1927, the rapid economic 
shown by exports, although the magnitude' of the return of the United States to normality gave it 
changes varied somewhat. The recovery from the an advantage in the export field, thus promoting 
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export growth. The shift of the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor nation rendered a 
large favorable balance in merchandise trade less 
necessary, as well as less desirable, in some res- 
pects, but a large yearly export balance was 
nevertheless achieved. 


9.4 per cent, respectively, in 1928. In the same 
year, Oceania received 3.5 per cent and Africa, 2.3 
per cent, while Europe took only 46.3 per cent. 
This was the lowest proportion of our exports 
ever sent to Europe in any year for which records 
are available. 


TABLE XIX— FOREIGN TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES BY GRAND DIVISIONS 
(Values in Millions of Dollars) 

Total Exports Total Imports 

1910-1914 1922 1928 1910-1914 1922 1928 

Grand Division Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 



Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Europe 

1,350 

62 3 

2,083 

54 4 

2,375 

46 3 

836 

49 5 

991 

31 8 

1,249 

80 5 

North America 

601 

23 1 

91b 

23 9 

1,323 

35 7 

347 

20 C 

822 

26 4 

961 

25.3 

South America 

321 

5 6 

22b 

5 9 

481 

9 4 

207 

12 2 

359 

11 5 

570 

13 7 

Asia 

121 

6 b 

449 

11 7 

654 

12 7 

259 

15 3 

827 

2b 6 

1,169 

28.6 

Oceania 

48 

2 2 

102 

2 7 

180 

3 5 

17 

1 0 

49 

1.6 

54 

1 3 

Africa 

25 

1 1 

56 

1 5 

117 

2 3 

23 

1 3 

65 

2 1 

90 

2.2 

Total 

2,166 

100 0 

3,832 

100 0 

5,129 

100 0 

1,689 

100 0 

8,113 

100 0 

4,091 

100 0 


The increase in the exports of manufactured 
products is evidenced in tlie data in Table XVITI. 
lleforo the War, crude materials formed approxi- 
mately onc-third of both exports and imports, 
while manufactured goods ready for consumption 
formed 31 per cent of exports and 23 per cent of 
imports 

In 1928 manufactures that were ready for con- 
sumption formed over 44 per cent of the total 
exports and crude materials only 25 per cent. 
In imports, the opposite tendency was found. 


In the case of United States import trade, some 
60 per cent was received from 'Europe before the 
War. In 1918 the proportion coming from that 
grand division fell as low as 14 per cent, but 
later it increased, amounting to 31 8 per cent in 
1922 and 30.5 per cent in 1928. The proportion 
of imports from North American countries in- 
creased from an average of 20 6 per cent for the 
five pre-war years to 23 5 per cent in 1928, while 
those from Asia amounted to 15 3 and 28.0 per 
cent for the same periods. Small increases oc- 


TABLE XX— LEADING (COUNTRIES IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Values in millions of dollars) 





Total Exports 





Total Imports 



Country 

1910 

-1914 

19 

22 

1928 

1910 

-1914 

1922 

1928 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Per pent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

Value 

of total 

T'^^nited Kingdom 

568 

26 2 

856 

22 3 

847 

16 5 

279 

16 5 

357 

11 5 

348 

8 5 

France 

139 

6 4 

267 

70 

241 

4 7 

1 H) 

7 7 

143 

4 b 

159 

3.9 

Belgium 

5 i 

2 5 

102 

2 6 

112 

2 2 

40 

2 4 

54 

1 7 

76 

1.8 

Netherlands 

105 

4 8 

118 

3 1 

142 

2 8 

35 

2 1 

64 

2 0 

84 

2.0 

Germany 

304 

14 0 

316 

8 2 

467 

9 1 

176 

10 4 

117 

3 8 

222 

6.4 

Scandinavia 

33 

1 5 

100 

2 6 

126 

2 4 

20 

1 2 

53 

1 7 

72 

1 7 

Spain 

26 

1 2 

71 

1 9 

87 

1 7 

22 

1 3 

29 

9 

35 

0 9 

Italy 

60 

3 0 

151 

3 9 

162 

3 2 

61 

3 0 

64 

2 1 

102 

2 5 

Balkan Countries 

5 

2 

30 

8 

52 

0 8 

14 

8 

35 

1 1 

36 

0 8 

Egypt 

2 

1 

8 

2 

11 


17 

1 0 

35 

1 1 

29 


Argentina 

47 

2 2 

96 

2 5 

179 

3 5 

3.1 

1 9 

86 

2 8 

99 

2 4 

B razil 

31 

1 5 

43 

1 1 

100 

2 0 

111 

6 6 

120 

3 9 

221 

5 4 

Chile 

11 

6 

22 

0 

40 

8 

23 

1 4 

60 

1 9 

75 

1 8 

Cuba 

63 

2 9 

128 

3 3 

128 

2 5 

122 

7 2 

268 

8 6 

203 

5 0 

Mexico 

53 

2 5 

1 10 

2 9 

109 

2 3 

70 

4 2 

132 

4 2 

124 

3 0 

Canada 

315 

14 5 

577 

14 1 

916 

17 9 

117 

6 9 

364 

11 7 

489 

12 0 

China 

31 

1 4 

127 

3 3 

137 

3 2“ 

38 

2 3 

152 

4 9 

140 

3 8* 

Jarian and Chosen 

45 

2 1 

222 

5 8 

288 

5 6 

85 

5 0 

354 

1 1 4 

384 

9 4 

British East Indies 

14 

7 

37 

1 0 

12 

0 2 

91 

5 4 

205 

6 6 

204 

6 0 

Australia 

39 

1.8 

81 

2 1 

141 

2 8 

12 

7 

36 

1 1 

32 

0 8 

Total of 20 countries 

1,953 

90 2 

3,460 

90 3 

4,297 

83 4 

1,488 

88 1 

2,727 

87 6 

3,133 

66 1 


“Percentages for China include tiade with Hongkong and Kwangtung 


with crude materials becoming more important 
than formerly, although showing a gradual de- 
cline after 1925 

Before 1914 only two of the six grand divi- 
sions were important purchasers of products 
from the United States These were Europe and 
North America, which together in the five pre- 
war years, 191()-14, took an average of 85 5 per 
cent of all exported goods. Europe alone took 
02 3 ])er cent ; North Amci ica, 23 2 per cent, while 
5 0 per cent each wont to South America and 
to Asia, 2 2 per cent to Oceania, and 1.1 per cent 
to Africa The significant change after the War 
was the increased proportion going to Asia, which 
in 1928 took 12.7 per cent of all exports. The 
proportions going to North America and to South 
America also increased, amounting to 25.7 and 


currod in the proportion of imports from the other 
three grand divisions 

The individual countries of most importance 
in the foreign trade of the United States are 
shown in Table XX. The five countries which 
have been the most important purchasers of goods 
from this country are the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Germany, France, and Japan. The 
United Kingdom took an average of 26.2 per cent 
of our total exports before the War and 16.5 per 
cent in 1928. Canada took 14.6 and 17.9 per 
cent in the same two periods, while the trade with 
Germany declined from 14 per cent pre-war to 
9.1 per cent in 1928. Japanese trade increased 
from 2 1 per cent before the War to 6.6 per cent 
in 1928, while France took 6.6 per cent of the 
total in pre-war years and 4.7 per cent in 1928. 
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In the case of im^rts, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Cuba, and the British East 
Indies were of most importance. The propor- 
tion from the United Kingdom declined com- 
pared with the pre-war period, while that from 
each of the other countries mentioned increased. 
Germany, which before the War furnished 10.4 
per cent of the total imports, sent only 5.4 per 
cent in 1928. 

As shown in Table XXI, unmanufactured cot- 
ton is by far the most important single commodity 
exported from the United States. Even in recent 
years, when quantity export was smaller than 


TABLE XXI— EXPORTS OP LEADING 
COMMODITIES 

[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars. 
Reexports aie not included] 


Value 


Commodity 

1910- 

1921- 

1927 

1928 


1914 « 

1925 





Cotton, TOW 

651 

9 

805 

0 

826 

3 

920 

0 

Petroleum and products 

127 

7 

405 

1 

485 

9 

525 

5 

Automobiles, parts and 









accessories 

24 

1 

177 

2 

388 

5 

500 

2 

Machinery ^ 

15H 

2 

321 

0 

436 

3 

497 

2 

Wheat, including flour 

106 

li 

321 

9 

324 

8 

193 

7 

Packing house products 

151 

1 

2 86 

2 

187 

8 

187 

2 

Iron and steel mill products 

91 

3 

1 66 

8 

160 

5 

179 

7 

Copper, ore, and mfts 

121 

2 

129 

8 

150 

2 

169 

8 

Tobacco, raw 

41 

8 

164 

6 

1 19 

7 

154 

rj 

Cotton manufactures 

45 

2 

133 

1 

131 

«> 

134 

7 

Fruits and nuts 

2H 

7 

82 

9 

121 

7 

129 

1 

Sawmill ])roducts 

66 

0 

8 5 

1 

107 

6 

108 

8 

Coal and coke 

55 

7 

131 

1 

109 

7 

99 

5 

Iron and steel advanced 









manufactuies 

45 

0 

68 

6 

73 

3 

82 

6 

Chemicals 

21 

8 

56 

2 

72 

9 

75 

3 


• Fiscnl A ears ended .Tune 30 

* Includes office appliances and printing machinery 


before the War, the rise in price was sufficient to 
make the total value much greater than before 
the \\'ar. Petroleum and its products ranked 
second, while automobiles and parts ranked third 
as early as 1923, although befoie the War they 
were of veiy much smaller relative iniyiortance 
Coal, tobacco, pork products, wheat and floin, 
coyiper, and lumber wcie among the other im- 
portant evyiorts. 

Table XXII shows a few of the most important 


TABLE XXIT— IMPORTS OF LEADING 
‘ COMMODITIES 

[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars Figures 
represent General Imports] 

Value 


Commodity 

1910- 

1914 

1921- 

1925 

1927 

1928 

Silk, raw 

77 1 

348 1 

390 4 

368 0 

Coffee 

101 5 

205 8 

264 3 

309 6 

Rubber, crude 

86 3 

192 9 

339 9 

244 9 

Sugar, cane 

103 5 

295 4 

258 2 

207 0 

Paper and mfts 

10 7 

105 2 

149 4 

156 4 

Hides and skins 

104 6 

93 1 

112 8 

150 8 

Petroleum and products 

6 3 

90 8 

113 4 

132 8 

Furs and mfts 

22 6 

79 8 

135 6 

IIB 4 

Paper base stocks 

27 5 

94 2 

113 6 

112 3 

Copper (ore, and mfts ) 

47 8 

77 8 

85 0 

98 2 

Fruits and nuts 

42 3 

75 5 

84 7 

89 5 

Tin 

41 5 

56 5 

100 9 

87 0 


commodities imported into the United States 
Of these, silk and coffee are in the first rank, 
with rubber, sugar, paper, and hides and skins 
followed in their older Each of these commodi- 
ties shows a large increase both in volume and 
value in the post-war, compared with pre-war, 
years. The largest increases in the actual quan- 
tity imported occurred in the ease of paper, 
rubber, and silk. The decrease of $135,000,000 in 


imports of crude materials, which was the most 
noteworthy development in the import trade of 
the United States during 1928, was very largely 
the result of lower average prices of rubber and 
silk, but it was accentuated by decreases in the 
quantity of leaf tobacco, cotton, wool, and furs 
imported. See also the articles: Shipping; 
Shipbuilding; Panama Canal. 

RAILWAYS 

The total railway mileage operated in the 
United States on Dec. 31, 1927, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was 262,091, 
including 1753 miles of American-owned road in 
Canada, but excluding 782 miles in Alaska, and 
289 miles in Hawaii. In 1912 the mileage in 
operation was 249,852; in 1916 (the peak year) 
It was 260,381, and in 1922, 201,984. After the 


TABLE XXIII — RAILROAD MILEAGE (OWNED) 
IN THE UNITED STATES BY STATES 


New England 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1927 

7,621 

7,921 

7,942 

7,636 

Maine 

1,915 

2,248 

2,295 

2,198 

New Hampshire 

1,239 

1,246 

1,252 

1,198 

Vermont 

1,012 

1,100 

1.077 

1,057 

Massachusetts 

2,119 

2,115 

2,106 

2,019 

Rhode Island 

212 

212 

211 

196 

Connecticut 

1,024 

1,000 

1,001 

968 

Middle Atlantic 

20,708 

21,980 

22,293 

21,919 

New 'kork 

8,121 

8,430 

8,390 

8,364 

New Jersey 

2,257 

2,260 

2,352 

2,294 

Pennsylvania 

10,330 

11,290 

11,551 

11,261 

E North Central 

41,006 

44,928 

44,904 

43,684 

Ohio 

8,807 

9,131 

9,002 

8,881 

Indiana 

6,471 

7,420 

7,426 

7,182 

Illinois 

11,003 

11,878 

12,188 

12,004 

Michigan 

8,195 

9,021 

8,734 

8,261 

Wisconsin 

6,531 

42,988 

7,475 

7,554 

7,356 

W North Central 

49,730 

52,180 

51,650 

Minnesota 

6,943 

8,669 

9,114 

8,827 

Iowa 

9,185 

9.755 

9,808 

9,760 

Missouri 

6,875 

8,083 

8,117 

8,018 

North Dakota 

2,731 

4,201 

5,311 

6,274 

South Dakota 

2,850 

3,948 

4,276 

4,235 

Nebraska 

5,685 

6,067 

6,166 

6,174 

Kansas 

8,719 

9,007 

9,388 

9,362 

South Atlantic 

23,362 

29,796 

32,380 

31,859 

Delaware 

317 

335 

335 

332 

Maryland 

1,376 

1,426 

1,436 

1,446 

Diht Columbia 

32 

36 

36 

36 

Virginia 

3,779 

4,535 

4,703 

4,528 

West Virginia 

2,228 

3,601 

3,996 

4,007 

North Carolina 

3,831 

4,932 

5,522 

5,223 

South Carolina 

2,818 

3,442 

3,814 

3,744 

Georgia 

5,652 

7,056 

7,326 

6,835 

Florida 

3,299 

4,432 

5 212 

5,708 

£ South (Central 

13,343 

17,074 

17,754 

17,563 

Kentucky 

3,060 

3.526 

3,929 

4,049 

Tennessee 

3,137 

3,816 

4,078 

4,063 

Alabama 

4,226 

5,226 

5,378 

5,185 

Mississippi 

W South (Jentral 

2,920 

4,506 

4,369 

4,266 

16,898 

31,122 

32,972 

32,693 

Arkansas 

3,360 

5, $06 

5,052 

4,873 

Louisiana 

2,824 

5,554 

5,223 

4,790 

Oklahoma 

828 

5,980 

14,282 

6,572 

6,601 

Texas 

9,886 

16,125 

16,429 

Mountain 

17,130 

22 956 

25,170 

24,942 

Montana 

3,010 

4,207 

2,179 

5,072 

5,094 

Idaho 

1,261 

2,877 

2,909 

W\oming 

1,229 

1,645 

1,931 

1,988 

Colorado 

4,587 

5,533 

6,519 

5,063 

New Mexico 

3,075 

3,032 

2,972 

2,998 

Arizona 

1,512 

2,097 

2,478 

2,496 

Utah 

1,547 

1,986 

2,161 

2,194 

Nevada 

909 

2,277 

2,160 

2,200 

Pacific 

10,389 

14,932 

17,248 

17,183 

Washington 

2,914 

4,875 

5,587 

6,557 

Oregon 

1,724 

2,285 

3,305 

8,362 

California 

5,751 

7.772 

8,356 

8,264 

Totals 

193,345 

240,439 

252,845 

249,131 


beginning of the World War in 1914, railroad 
building declined, consisting mainly of the com- 
pletion of unfinished proieets. There was con- 
siderable abandonment after 1920. 

Bailroad Traffic. Railroad development of 
late years has reached a culmination of the 
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growth in mileage, but there has been further in- 
crease in traffic. Between 1890 and 1920, the 
operated mileage increased 57 per cent, while the 
number of passengers carried rose from 492,000,- 
000 to 1,235,000,000, an increase of over 150 per 
cent. The number of passenger miles increased 


Equlpmezit. In the matter of equipment, 
the railroads showed comparatively small in- 
creases after 1910. In that year, the total num- 
ber of locomotives in service on the steam roads 
was 60,019, while at the end of 1920, the number 
was 68,942, and on Dec. 31, 1926, only 66,816. 


TABLE XXIV— RAILROAD TRAFFIC 


Item 

Number passengers carried 
Number passengers earned one mile 
Mileage of revenue ])a8sengcr trains 
Average passengers per tram 
Average journey per passenger 
Tons of freight carried 
Tons of freight carried one mile 
Mileage revenue freight trams 
Average tons per train 


1900 

576,881,251 
16,038.076.200 
363,460.596 
41 
27 80 
1,081, 983..101 
141,596,551,161 
492,548.526 
270 86 


1910 

971,683,199 
32,338,496,290 
549,015,003 
56 
33 50 
1,849,900,101 
255,016,910,451 
635,450,681 
380.38 


1920 

1.234,862,048 
46,848,667,987 
561,633,392 
80 
37 94 
2,259,983,278 
410,306,209,802 
607,508,144 
646 87 


1927 

840,029,680 
33,649,706,116“ 
706,585,660 
59“ 
40 55“ 
2,510,054,113 » 
432,013,979,030 » 
588,081,240* 
702 41“* 


“ Class T steam railways only. 

^ Excludes non-revenue freight. 


nearly 300 ])cr cent The tons of freight carried 
rose from 032,000,000 in 1800 to 2,200,000,000 
in 1920, or more than 250 per cent, while the 
freight ton-miles inci eased 432 per cent. The 
passenger traffic total declined after 1920 to 874,- 
689,000 for 1920. Tlie freight traffic total for 
1920 was 2,027, 492,000 tons, not greatly ahead 
of the 1920 figure. Motor-vehicle competition 
apparently reduced passenger tiaffic and cap- 
tured part of the freight traffic in certain re- 
munerative classes The Panama Canal route 
competed for coast- to-coast freight 


In tractive power, the average steam locomotive 
had increased from 27,282 pounds in 1910 to 41,- 
880 pounds in 1920. In total tractive power, 
thcrcfoie, the locomotive equipment in 1920 
showed a gain of over 50 per cent, compared with 
1910. 

The number of passenger cars increased from 
47,179 in 1010 to 60,855 in 1926; freight cars 
increased from 2,148,478 in 1910 to 2,403,967 in 
1926. 

Finances. As a result of the demand made 
upon the roads during the \\'ar, including opera- 


TABLE XXV— SUMMARY OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC MOVEMENT ON RAILROADS BY 
PRINCIPAL GROUPS OP COMMODITIES 

Thoubands of Tons 
Oiigmating on Road 


Commodity group 

1910 

1915 

1918 

1020 

1927 “ 

Products of agriculture 

78,737 

113,040 

116,051 

110,840 

113,34.3 

Animals and ])ioducti> 

20,294 

26,660 

35,777 

26,595 

26,002 

Products of mines 

544,604 

556,582 

734,796 

712,164 

713,402 

Products of forests 

113,011 

93,971 

97,256 

100,766 

99,351 

Manufactured and rmscollaneoua 

176,397 

16.3,988 

226,077 

251,864 

291,07.3 

Merchandise L C. L. 

36,421 

48,163 

53,387 

5.3,202 

38,440 

Total 

968,464 

1,002,404 

1,263,344 

1,255,420 

1,281,611 



Total 

Freight Carried 


Commoditv group 

1910 

1915 

1918 

1920 

1927 “ 

Products of agriculture 

160,402 

221,916 

228,322 

220,050 

221,385 

Animals and products 

38,625 

45,254 

61,405 

44,854 

46,696 

Products of mines 

942,066 

951,041 

1,26.3,503 

1,209,098 

1,272,304 

Products of forests 

193,240 

171,7.35 

192,617 

190,580 

192,774 

Manufactured and miscellaneous 

339, .392 

326,092 

463,0] 1 

494,556 

664^643 

Merchandise L C L 

71,601 

81,275 

98,868 

89,901 

65,838 

Total 

1,745,32 5 

1,797,312 

2, .307, 226 

2,251,038 

2,363,639 


“FiguTOH for 1927 are foi ClasH I stoum lailwuvs <uil\ 


TABLE XXVI— RAILROAD FINANCES 

SUMMARY OTF BKPORTS OF CI.ASS 1 ROADS, I K , ROADS 
WITH ANNUAL OPI ItATINO REVBNUKS ABOVE 
$1,000,000 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 

Revenue: 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1927 

Freight 

1,926 

2,038 

4,324 

4,790 

Passenger 

629 

646 

1,287 

1,346 

Other 

196 

226 

614 

Total operating 

2,751 

2,910 

6,255 

6,136 

Expense 

Maintenance of way 

369 

382 

1,031 

869 

Equipment 

413 

510 

1,593 

1,219 

Transportation 

916 

1,032 

2,902 

2,1.37 

Other 

125 

140 

304 

349 

Total operating 

1,823 

2,064 

5,830 

4,574 

Net operating revenue 

928 

846 

395 

1,562 

Net income 

379 

.355 

58 

672 


tion under government management and the dif- 
ficulties experienced in the reconstruction jieriod, 
the railroads of the United Stales suffeied fi- 
nancially. The total railroad capital, outstand- 
ing, including stocks and bonds, amounted to 
$18,417,000,000 in 1910. By 1915 this had 


TABLE XXVTT— RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AVER- 
AGE NUMBER AND COMPENSATION 


Year 

Average number 
of employees 

Total annual 
compensation 

Average com- 
pensation per 
employee 
$ 567 

1900 

1,017,658 

$ 677,264,841 

1910 

1,699,420 

1,143,725,306 

673 

1915 

1,491,849 

1,230,305,445 

829 

1918 

1,841,575 

2,613.813,861 

1,419 

1919 

1,913.422 

2,843,128,432 

1,486 

1920 

2,022,832 

3,681,801,193 

1,820 

1921 

1,660,617 

2,765,236,363 

1,666 

1922 

1.645,244 

2,669.180,772 

1,622 

1927 “ 

1,735,105 

2,910,182,848 

1,677 


« Figures for 1927 are for Class I steam railways, 
which employ 95 per cent of all railway workers. 
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increased to $21,128,000,000, a gain of $2,711,* 
000,000. During the next five years, the gain 
was only $663,000,000. The total in 1926 was 
$23,677,000,000. In 1910, the total dividend and 
interest payments amounted to $805,000,000, but 
in 1020 to less than $759,000,000, and in 1926 to 
$1,055,000,000. 

The largest single item of expense in the rail- 
road budget was that for wages. In 1910 the 
average number of employees on the railroads 
was 1,699,000, the payroll, $1,144,000,000, which 
was an average of $673 per employee. In 1920 
the number of employees was 2,022,832, while 
the payroll had increased more than 200 per cent, 
or to $3,681,801,000, and average annual com- 
pensation was $1820. After that, with the rail- 
roads under private management, there was some 
decrease, but in 1926 employees numbered 1,821,- 
804 and compensation was $2,946,114,000 (total), 
and $1656 (average). 

HISTORY 

Wilson Administrations. President Wilson 
was inaugurated on Mar. 4, 1913, the first Demo- 
cratic President since Cleveland. He was re- 
elected in 1916. During his two terms m office, 
he selected for his official family the following 
men: Secretary of State W. J. Bryan (to 
1915), Robert Lansing (to 1920), B. Colby; 
Secretary of the Treasuiy: W. G. McAdoo, C. 
Glass, D. F. Houston, Secretary of War: L. M 
Garrison, N. D. Baker, Attorney General J. C. 
Me Reynolds, T. W. Gregory, A. M. Palmer; 
Postmaster General, A. S. Burleson ; Secretary 
of the Navy, J. Daniels; Secretary of the In- 
terior. F. K. Ijane, J. B. Payne; Soerctarv of 
Agriculture D. F. Houston, E T Meredith, 
SecTctaiy of Commeice W. C. Redfield, .1. W. 
Alexander, Secretary of Labor, W. B. Wilson. 

Domestic Legislation — A Democratic Con- 
gress under the leadership of Wilson aceoin- 
plished much of impoitaiico m the country’s 
domestic affaiis. 

Tariff Revision , — Shortly after his election, 
President Wilson called the Sixty-third Coiigi’ess 
into session (Apr. 7, 1013) to levise the tariff 
downward. Wilson, believing in a closer lela- 
tionship between the executive and legislatne 
branches of government, delivered his message 
to CongiesR peisonally, thereby breaking a pre- 
cedent which had existed from the time of the 
elder Adams The leadership in the tariff re- 
vision was taken by Oscar Underwood, of Ala- 
bama, the chairman of the ways and means 
committee. 

The Tariff bill was passed in the House with- 
out any sjiecial difficulty, but the Democratic 
majoiity of six in the Senate was scarcely laige 
enough to pass it 111 toto. The usual bargaining 
and compromises followed. The IJndeiwood Act 
as finally jiassed made an aveiage reduction of 
26 per cent on the figures of 1907. The protective 
system was maintained although an attempt was 
made to allow a model ate amount of foreign 
competition. The duty on 958 articles was re- 
duced, on 307 it remained unchanged, and on 86 
(mainly in the chemical schedule) it was laised. 
Theie w^as to be no duty on wool after Dec. 1, 
1913; the duty on sugar was to be gradually 
reduced and taken off completely on May 1, 1916; 
duties on woolens and cottons were heavily re- 
duced. The sugar provisions were never com- 
pletely carried out owing to the international 
situation. An important feature of the tariff 
bill was the income-tax provision which was made 


possible by the Sixteenth Amendment, which was 
proclaimed in effect Feb. 25, 1913. The law 
provided a tax of 1 per cent on incomes ovei 
$3000 ($4000 in the case of married persons), 
with an additional 1 per cent on incomes of 
$20,000 to $50,000; an additional 2 per cent be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000; 3 per cent between 
$75,000 and $100,000; 4 per cent between $100,- 
000 and $250,000; 5 per cent between $250,000 
and $500,000; and 6 per cent above $500,000. 
The tariff board which had been created by the 
Republicans was allowed to lapse by the Demo- 
ciats, but was revived in 1916 by the appointment 
of a bipaitisan commission of six members for 
12-year teims. See Tariff in the United 
States and Taxation in the United States. 

Federal Reserve System , — As soon as the ques- 
tion of the taiiff was out of the way. Congress 
and the President tinned their attention to 
banking and curieiicy. The result was the pas- 
sage in December, 1913, of the Federal Reseive 
Act. This act continued the prohibition of the 
issuance of State bank notes; it put the control 
of the system in the hands of a group of Federal 
officials known as the Federal Reserve Board; 
it created 12 Federal banks; to one or another of 
those institutions, eveiy National bank had to 
become affiliated; other banks were allowed to 
become membei s ; to provide for elasticity of cur- 
lency, the act peimitted the issuance of paper 
money backed up largely by sound commercial 
paper. (See Finance and Banking.) In order 
to relieve the situation of the farmeis, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was supplemented by the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of 1916. Under this law, farm- 
loan associations were formed in designated 
areas under conditions piesciibed in the law, their 
inenibcis being boi rowers only. The borrowers 
might obtain loans under specified conditions and 
lestiictions as to size, security, and valuation of 
the land. See Aokicultukal Credit. 

Anil-trust Legislation . — President Wilson ap- 
peared befoie Congress on Jan. 14, 1914, and in 
intioducing the question of tiust regulation, he 
uiged that the problem be appioaclied in a 
friendly way “in a common elToit to squaie busi- 
ness methods with both public opinion and the 
law.” Despite this statement, W ilson said that 
it was the puipose of the Demociats “to destroy 
monopoly and maintain competition as the only 
effective instiument of business liberty.” Two 
impoitant acts were passed in connection with 
trust regulation, the Federal Trade Commission^ 
Act of Sept. 14, 1914, and the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act of October 15. The first law created 
a commission of five persons to carry out the 
anti-trust laws and to pi event unfair methods 
of competition. The Clayton Act prevented 
price discrimination, acquisition of stock in com- 
jietiiig companies, interlocking directorates, and 
the so-called “government by injunction.” In 
1918 a further tiust act piovided that the anti- 
tiust acts should not apply to companies en- 
gaged in export tiade. See Trusts. 

Labor Legislation . — The Clayton Act contained 
very important piovisions concerning labor. 
Human labor was declaied not to be a com- 
modity, and therefoie labor and agricultural or- 
ganizations could not be considered combinations 
in restraint of trade. Injunctions in labor dis- 
putes wcie foi bidden unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable mjuiy to property rights for which 
theie was no remedy at law. Strikes, picketing, 
and boycotting were declared not to contravene 
any Fedeial law. Finally, cases of contempt of 
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court were to be tried by jury, except when the 
offense was committed in the presence of the court. 

In 1915 the La Follctte i^eamen*8 Act was 
passed. This required a lan^age test, namely, 
that 75 per cent of the crew on American-owned 
or operated vessels should “understand any or- 
ders given by the oflicers of such vesser^ that 
65 per cent of the deck crews employed on Amer- 
ican vessels should ultimately be able seamen, 
having passed physical and professional exami- 
nations by government officers; made less serious 
the offense of desertion by members of the ship’s 
crew under special conditions, required half pay- 
ment ot wages to the crew in eveiy poit; and 
required refusal of cleaiaiice to a vessel on in- 
formation of nonconipliance in certain particu- 
lars This law lost a good deal of its force 
through its loose phraseology' and diverse con- 
structions jmt on it by the Department of Com- 
merce. Arnei lean shipowners claimed that they 
would be unable to meet foreign competition 
under the provisions of this act and would be 
compelled to go out of business. 

In 11)10 the Adawfion Eight-hour Law was 
passed, affecting railway labor. This act was 
virtually forced on Congress by the threat of a 
great strike liy the four railway brotheihoods. 
The chief provision of this act was that from 
rian I, 1917, employees engaged in tram opera- 
tion on Intel -State steam railroads exceeding 100 
miles in length should be paid their present 
daily wage for the first eight hours and should 
be paid pro rata for overtime rather than on the 
basis of time and a half, whicli was demanded 
by the brotliei hoods A conimiRsion was to be 
ajipointed by the Piesident to report back to 
('ongiess on the wage increase by Nov. 1, 1917. 
See Katuiovds 

I^^urther labor ineasuies of importance jiro- 
vided for coni[)ensation for Federal employ^ees 
iniiired in the performance of their duty, the 
prohilntion of child labor under certain condi- 
tions, and an eight-Iiour day tor Alaskan coal 
miners. For the vicissitudes of the attempt on 
the jiart of President Wilson and Congress to 
regulate child labor through the Federal control 
over interstate commerce and taxation, see 
Child Lahor In 1917 Congress passed an act 
appropriating millions of dollars to the various 
States in aid of vocational education. Sec Edu- 
cation IN THE United States 

Prohibition Amendment — For a complete ac- 
count of this amendment, including its intio- 
ductiori and passage in Congress, its ratification 
by the several States, and the passage of the 
Volstead Enforcement Act, see PiioiiiniTioN 

Woman Suffrage Amendment, — See Woman 
SUFFKAGE 

Colonial and Foreign Policies. Philip- 
pines. As the question of the independence of 
the Philippine Islands had figured very impor- 
tantly in Democratic platforms since 1900, Presi- 
dent Wilson continually urged on Congress the 
advisability of giving the islands greater self- 
government and of definitely pronnsing them 
their independence. The result was the Jones 
Organic Act, passed in 1916, which declared in 
its preamble that it was the purpose of the 
United States to recognize the Independence of 
the islands as soon as a stable government should 
have been established. The Jones measure abol- 
ished the old commission and provided for an 
Upper House elective for all but two members 
The suffrage was extended to all males who 
spoke and wrote a native dialect. Formeidy, the 


vote was limited to some 225,000 inhabitants. 
Under the Jones Bill, 800,000 could vote. See 
Philippine Islands. 

Porto Rico, — ^In 1914 President Wilson, by 
executive order, diiected that the Porto Rican 
Council be changed, so that natives should have 
a majority The question of citizenship was 
settled on Mar. 2, 1917, when President Wilson 
signed a Porto Ricun civil-goveiiirnent bill that 
extended the suffrage, gi anted an elective Upper 
House, and coiifeired full Ameiican citizenship 
on all inhabitants. See Pokto Rico 

Alaska — On Mar. 2, 1914, an act authorizing 
the President to construct, maintain, and operate 
railroads in Alaska not exceeding 1000 miles in 
length, at an expense not exceeding $35,000,000, 
was approved. The line was built during the 
years 1915-23. See Alaska 

The Caribbean — Although the Democrats fol- 
lowed the policy of gi anting a greater degree 
ot fieedom to the American colonies, they never- 
theless gieatly expanded the doctrine of Roose- 
velt in the Caribbean and Latin America by 
knitting more closely the finnncial and economic 
ties which bound the United States to these Span- 
ish lepublics, and \ irtuallv' established protec- 
torates ov'ei several of them This policy was 
contrary to that which many believed the Demo- 
crats would follow (See (’cha and Panama.) 
Roosevelt’s financial supervision in Santo Do- 
mingo was siijierseded Iw u virtual protectorate 
during W'llson’s admin istiation. Ameiican Ma- 
rint‘s were landed in P)14 to “oversee” the 
elections. In 1916 the entire eountiy was occu- 
pied by American militaiy foices The gov'crn- 
meiit and laws of the country were suspended, 
and the Ameiican Marines maintained a militaiy 
admmistiation until the establishment of a pro- 
visional civil government in 1922 See Santo 
Domingo 

Haiti fell undei American domination as a 
lesult of rev'olution in 1915. Ameiican ma- 
iines were landed to restore order. By teims of 
a treaty virtually forced on the Republic, the 
control of the finances and the constabulaig^ was 
taken over bv Ameiican officeis, with the an- 
nouncement that “the United States government 
has no puipose of aggression and is entirely dis- 
interested in promoting this pi otectorate.” The 
occupation was continued until 1924. See Haiti, 
under History. 

A iraragua — For the terms of the establish- 
ment of the protectoiate m 1910 and later in- 
tervention, see Nicaragua, under History. 

Undoubtedly, one of the jirime reasons for this 
extended American influence in the Caiihbean 
was the piotection of the Panama Canal In 
consonance with this policy, the American gov- 
ernment purchased the Danish West Indies in 
1917 See Virgin Islands, see also Cfhvtral 
American Union. See Nicaragua for a discus- 
sion of the acquisition of a naval base in Fonseca 
Bay and a 99-year lease on the Corn Islands. 

Panama Canal Tolls Act. — President Wilson 
by exercising his power as leader of the Demo- 
cratic Paity, secuied the lepeal of the Canal 
Tolls Act which had been passed in the latter 
jiait of Taft’s administration. The issue had 
arisen because of the protest of Great Britain 
that the Hay-Paunceforte Treaty had been vio- 
lated by the exemption of American coastwise 
vessels from paying tolls. For the treaty with 
Colombia, see Colombia, under History 

Mexico — President VVilsoii inherited a jum- 
bled Mexican situation from his Republican pre- 
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decessor. After the murder of Madero in 1913, 
the country was torn into factions, and civil 
strife was prevalent under the leadership of 
Huerta, Zapata, Villa, and Carranza. The last 
was succeeded by Obregon. Although President 
Wilson shortly after his kiauguration announced 
a policy of “watchful waiting,” he was embroiled 
111 two serious conflicts with Mexico, the Tampico 
and ("olumbus affairs. The tendering of their 
good offices by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
averted a serious conflict in the former instance. 
Sec Mexico, under History. 

The Far East. — Relations wi^ Japan were 
strained by the passage of laws by the State of 
California prohibiting the ownership of lands by 
aliens who could not be naturalized. Japan pro- 
tested against the discrimination and the viola% 
tion of treaty rights, and the President sent 
Secretary of State Br^^an to California m an ef- 
fort to secure a change in the State legislation, 
without success. The countries exchanged notes 
and a modus vtvendi was finally arranged where- 
by the United States agreed to test the laws in 
the courts, and Japan made promises as to 
futuie immigration. In 1917 Secretary of State 
Lansing and Viscount Ishii, special Ainlmssador 
from Japan, concluded an important agreement 
concerning American relations in the Oiient. 
The United States admitted the interest of 
Japan in Cliina, but both countries agreed to 
oppose the acquisition by any country of special 
rights in China which would tend to impair her 
integrity and sovereignty. (See Japan, under 
History; Immiguation ) On May 2, 1014, Presi- 
dent VVilson recognized the Republic of China. 
See China 

Dependencies. For the outlying possessions 
of the United States, see the articles* Alaska, 
Guam, Hawaii, Phillippinfs ; Porto Rico, 
Samoa, American; Virgin Islands 

Matters pertaining to American activities are 
also discussed in the following articles Fish- 
eries, Finance and Banking; Telephony; Te- 
legraphy, Electric Motors in Indistry; 
Electric Power Transmission; Aeronautics; 
Armies and Army Organization; Navies of 
the World, Education, Universities aj^d Col- 
leges, Law, Progress of the See also the 
separate articles of the American religious de- 
noniinaf ions, universities and colleges, and the 
important cities. 

World War. The World War, at the begin- 
ning of which the United States promptly de- 
clared its neutrality, had immediate important 
economic and legislative effects on the country. 
In August, 1914, a bill was passed admitting 
foreign-buiIt ships to the American registry with 
certain lestrictions as to coastwise trade. A 
War Risk Insurance Act was adopted, providing 
for emergency insurance for ships. It was 
promptly seen that the stopping of a large part of 
the impoits would curtail the revenues and pro- 
duce a deficit. To prevent this development, an 
emergency revenue bill was passed, providing for 
an increased internal-revenue taxation system 
The election of 1914 had for its issues the new 
tariff law and the record of the President The 
Democrats were successful in retaining their ina- 

E orities in Congress, hut they were reduced in the 
Louse, alignment being 232 Democrats, 194 
Republicans, and 7 Progressives In the Senate, 
the number of Democrats was increased to 53. 
The War greatly increased the export tiade, 
especially in foodstuffs and munitions. Nearly 
all of this went to the Allies, since German ship- 


ping had been practically driven from the sea. 
To meet the demand for more shipping, the Pres- 
ident introduced in December, 1914, the request 
for a ship-purchase bill. The proposition 
evoked such opposition that the Republicans, in 
February, 1915, in a prolonged filibuster in 
which they were aided by seven Democrats, de- 
feated it. As the United States was the leading 
neutral, the exigencies of war were bound to 
affect her rights on the high seas. Before the 
War had lasted very long, intiicate complications 
developed with both Germany and Great Britain. 
(For details, see War, Diplomacy of the.) To 
Germany, Secretary Bryan sent a note declar- 
ing that the United States would hold her to 
“strict accountability,” and to Great Britain a 
firm protest against the prevention of legitimate 
Ameiican trade by means of illegal blockade, in- 
terference with mail, and vexatious delays in 
prize proceedings Deep irritation had been 
caused by the destiuction of the steamer Gul- 
fltght by a German submarine and by the seizure 
of the Wtlhelmtna and Dana by Great Britain 
and France The United States, however, was 
horrified when, on May 7, 1915, the Lusitania 
was torpedoed without warning and more than 
1000 persons, including 114 Americans, lost their 
lives. On May 13, Wilson sent to Geiniany a 
strong note demanding a disavowal of the act 
and indemnity for the violation of American 
rights. A strong paity demanded war, and there 
developed an agitation for military preparation. 
A large number of Amerieans of German birth 
and descent, on the other hand, thought that the 
United States should preserve neutrality by pro- 
hibiting the export of munitions, which because 
of the control of the sea wont to the Allies ex- 
clusively Notes were interchanged, and the 
tone of the American notes became more in- 
sistent, until on September 1, Germany declared 
that liners were not to he sunk witliout warning 
Despite the fact that the cases of the Kehraskwn 
and the Arabic, disavowed on October 5, had 
arisen and depended on sepaiate negotiations, 
this announcement was hailed as a Wilson vic- 
torv There remained the necessity for Germany 
to disavow the sinking of the lAisilania and to 
indemnify American citizens. Wilson’s position 
in the correspondence had caused the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Bryan (June), who uiged that 
Americans should be warned to remain off pas- 
senger ships of the warring nations In the 
meanwhile, among German H;vmipathizers many 
plans were made for inteiferiiig with the sup- 
plies to the Allies by fomenting labor disturb- 
ances; plots were formed and executed, involving 
the explosion of bombs in factories and on steam- 
ships. The Austiian Ambassador, Dumba, was 
implicated, and his recall was demanded on 
Sept 9, 1915 Attaches Boy-Ed and von Papen, 
of the Geiman Embassy, had a similar fate on 
December 3. 

In December, 1915, the President’s message 
was almost wholly devoted to the championship 
of military prepaiedness, although the year be- 
foie he had opposed those who would turn Amer- 
ica into an armed camp. In February, 1916, 
Secietary of War Garrison resigned, alleging 
that President Wilson had not supported his 

S ian of national defense. He was succeeded by 
Lewton D. Baker (qv ), of Cleveland, Ohio. In 
Dec’ember, 1915, the sinking of the Persia in the 
Mediterranean Sea again brought the controversy 
over submarine warfare to the fore. While nego- 
tiations were pending over this incident, the 
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channel boat Sussea was torpedoed with a loss of 
more than 100 lives; the Sussex was strictly a 
passenger vessel and unarmed. The question of 
arming merchantmen for defense presented a 
serious problem. A resolution warning Ameri- 
cans not to sail on armed merchantmen, presented 
in Congress, failed to pass. On Apr. 14, 1916, 
the United States government demanded that 
submarine warfare, as it affected neutrals, be 
abandoned under a penalty of a break in dip- 
lomatic relations. For the German reply, see 
WoBLD Was, Diplomacy of the. 

Election of 1916. In 1016 Charles £. 
Hughes and Woodrow Wilson were the candi- 
dates nominated foi the Pi esidency by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions, respectively. 
Charles W. Fairbanks and Thomas R. Marshall 
were the vice-jiresidential nominees. An ele- 
ment of the Progressive Party nominated Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for President, but he declined, and 
supported Hughes. Wilson was reelected by an 
extremely small margin, and the issue was in 
doubt for several days. It was decided only by 
his success in winning the electoral vote in Cali- 
fornia. The electoral vote stood 277 for Wilson, 
254 for Hughes. The popular vote was 9,128,- 
837 for Wilson, 8,536,380 for Hughes. The sur- 
prising thing about this election was the fact 
that Wilson was able to be elected without car- 
rying New York, or any other of the large East- 
ern States. In the House, 217 Republicans were 
elected, 212 Democrats, and 6 from other parties. 
In the Senate, the Democrats retained their ma- 
jority, winch was cut from 14 to 12. 

The War Again. Throughout 1916 the 
United States was hi ought nearer to war with 
Germany. The German submarine, 11-53, entered 
Newport Harbor on Oct. 7, 1916, and after de- 
parting sunk one Dutch, one Norwegian, and 
three British ships within sight of the American 
coast. The submarine escajied unharmed. The 
President during December, 1916, and January, 
1917, endeavored to secure from both sides a 
statement of terms on which the War could be 
honorably concluded. (See War, Diplomacy of 
THE.) Following closely on these efforts, Ger- 
many, intensifying submarine warfare, declared 
that all merchant ships found in a forbidden 
zone would be sunk after Feb. 1, 1917, without 
warning. (See War, Dipiximacy of the.) 
President Wilson addressed both Houses of Con- 
gress on February 3 and declared that he had 
directed the Secretary of State to announce to 
the German Ambassador that all diplomatic re- 
lations were severed. The President further de- 
clared that ho hoped that Germany would not 
actually embark on the ruthless submarine war- 
fare and that only overt acts on her part would 
convince him that she would do so. There fol- 
lowed a period during which the President waited 
for such overt acts. German submarine warfare 
was carried on with great ferocity and Allied and 
American vessels were sunk. Congress was 
called in special session on Apr. 2, 1917, and the 
President made an address in which he sum- 
marized the offenses of Germany against the 
United States government and recommended that 
Congress declare that the course of the German 
government was nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of the United States. 
A resolution declaring the existence of a state 
of war was passed by both Houses and signed by 
the President on April 6. 

The Mexican Note , — Fuel was added to the 
rising anti-German feeling in the country by the 


publication, on March 1, on the authority of 
Secretary of State Lansing, of a note from Ger- 
many to Mexico inviting Mexico to attack the 
Uni^ States and hinting at aid from Japan. 
Japan hastened to affirm that she had absolutely 
nothing to do with tlie affair. 

Participation by the United States in the 
War. Prompt action followed President Wil- 
son’s signature to the war resolution. Orders 
were issued by the Navy Department for the 
mobilization of the fleet, and the Naval Reserve 
was called to the coloi^s. The Navy at once pro- 
ceeded to seii^e all radio stations. All German 
and Austrian vessels in the harbors of the 
country and its possessions were seized. There 
were 91 vessels, aggiegating a gross tonnage of 
630,000. On April 15, the President issued “a 
call to service” in which he appealed especially to 
the agiicultural and industrial workers of the 
country to devote their utmost efforts to provid- 
ing and equipping the armies in Europe. 

TFor Preparations hy the Army and Navy , — 
On March 25, an executive order was issued, in- 
creasing the enlisted personnel of the Navy to 

87.000 men; on March 26, another order was is- 
sued, to increase the Marine thorps to 17,400 men. 
Immediately after the declaration of war, the 
Naval Militia, Naval Reset vc, and the Coast 
Guard passed under the control of the Navy De- 
partment. The War Department piepared to 
establish training camps, with a capacity of 

25.000 men each, throughout the country 

Council of National Defense , — -The economic 

direction of the war was put in the hands of the 
Council for National Defense, which consisted of 
the memlicis of the Piesident’s calnnet and a 
civilian advisory committee made up of business 
men and leadeis of industry. Numerous boards 
were appointed, consisting of gioujis of experts. 
The Food Board was placed in the charge of 
Herbert C. Hoover ( q.v ) , executive head of the 
Belgian Relief Commission. This board was to 
take such measures as would conserve the food 
supplies of the United States, and at the same 
time, as far as possible, it was to supply the 
needs of the Allies. In November, 1917, it held 
a “conservation” week, and thousands of families 
received conseivation display cards showing that 
they would observe “whcatless and meatless” 
days to aid the Government. A committee of five 
was appointed to direct tlie opeiations of Amer- 
ican railways, which were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment on Dec, 28, 1917 (see Railroads). A 
General Munitions Board had charge of supply- 
ing munitions and equipment to the Army. 
This board was later superseded by the War In- 
dustries Board. The Economy Board was organ- 
ized to take care of the commercial interests of 
the country and to purchase raw materials for 
the Government. The Medical Board was formed 
by many prominent physicians to mobilize and 
organize the medical men and resources of the 
country. The Federal Shipping Board was de- 
signed to defeat the submarine by building a 
vast fleet to transport the American Army and 
great quantities of supplies to Europe. It was 
organized as a $50,000,000 corporation, with 
Colonel Ooethals as general manager. The effi- 
ciency of this board was marred by continual 
wranglings over the nature of the vessels to be 
built. Another important board was the Air- 
craft Board. Congress appropriated $640,000,000 
for the aerial service and everyone confidently 
expected that America would take the lead in 
supplying machines of all types. In September, 
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1917, a glowing account of the new Liberty 
motor was given to the public. It was a false 
hope, however, and it was many months before 
the engine was perfect; as a matter of fact, 
virtually all the machines used at the front were 
of foreign make. See AiSronautics. Congress 
made strenuous efforts to prosecute the War 
effectively. Sums of money undreamed of before 
were appropriated and many all-embracing war 
measuies, such as the Daylight Saving Law, 
Espionage Act, Food Act, Fuel Act, Selective 
Draft Act, etc., weie enacted. 

Enemy Ahens , — At the outbreak of the War, 
there were approximately 5,000,000 enemy aliens 
in the United States. Owing to the activities 
of many German sympathizers, President Wilson 
in November, 1917, ordered all enemy aliens to 
register and gave the Attorney General power to 
establish forbidden zones. An enemy-property 
custodian was appointed by President Wilson, 
with the purpose of seizing; all property held 
by enemy aliens in the United States and of 
holding it in trust until the close of the War 
As each enemy-owned entei prise was seized, an 
eliort was made t<» convert its products to the use 
of the Government in the War. More than 
$700,000,000 of enemy property was taken over 
by the custodian. 

The Draft Act , — In the President’s message to 
Congress on Apr. 2, 1917, he submitted the pro- 
ject of raising a national Army by conscrijition 
There was tiemendous opposition to this, but 
after a month’s debate, the President’s idea pre- 
vailed, and on May 18, 1917, the Selective Con- 
sen pt ion Act was jiassed. June 5 was set aside 
as the day on which all males who had reached 
their twenty-first but not their thirty-first birth- 
days weie to register foi military service, 9,059,- 
382 men registered, aliens included The law 
aiithoiized the President to appoint a local ex- 
emption board for each county and one for each 
30,000 pojnilation in cities of 30,000 or more. 
The e\eni])tion boards were to be made up of 
civilians only. Those specifically exempted by 
the law were Federal and State officials and mem- 
bers of religious sects who had conscientious 
scruples against the War. The President was 
authorized to exempt “peisons engaged in 111 - 
diistiies, including agriculture, found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the military 
establishments or the effective operation of mili- 
tary forces or . . . the national interest during 
the emergency.” The cards of registrants were 
numbered in a red-ink seiial up to the total 
number in the district. Alphabetical arrange 
ments were forbidden. Then the numbers were 
drawn at Washington and the men were called 
according to the drawing, which took place on 
July 20 The men were medically examined and 
those who were physically fit and not exempted 
were sent to some one ot the 10 military can- 
tonments constructed for the training of new 
recruits; 687,000 were called in this first draft. 
After this draft was completed, the system of se- 
lection was changed (November, 1917). All the 
remaining registrants were divided into five 
classes, according to liability for military service. 
Those in the first class were to be called first, 
those in the second next, and so on. During 
1918, three registration days were set aside on 
which the various classes of men were to register. 
What virtually amounted to a second selective 
draft act was approved by President Wilson on 
Aug. 31, 1918. It provided for the registration 
of all males between the ages of 18 and 45, with 


the exception of those who had already regis- 
tered or who were in the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States. Approximately 13,000,- 
000 registered on Sept. 12, 1918. See Armies; 
Mental - Measurement. 

Financing the War , — Five loans were floated 
during the course of the War. The first four 
were called Liberty Loans and the fifth the 
Victory Loan. The First Liberty Loan books 
were opened May 14, 1917, and closed June 16. 
Two billion dollars’ worth of 3^ per cent con- 
vei tible gold bonds were offered More than 
4,000,000 people bought bonds and the offer was 
oversubsci ibed by more than 50 per cent, neces- 
sitating a pro-rata airangement for all those 
who had purchased more than $10,000. A second 
loan of $3,000,000,000 was offered Oct. 1, 1917, 
bearing 4 per cent interest. Ten million persons 
offered $4,617,532,300. The Treasury accepted 
half of the excess. The Third Liberty Loan was 
offered on Apr. 6, 1918. It called for $3,000,000,- 
000 at 4^/2 per cent. More than 18,000,000 per- 
sons offered $4,176,516,850. The Fourth Liberty 
Loan called for $6,000,000,000 at 4% per cent. 
More than 21,000,000 subscribers offered $6,989, 
047,000 The fifth, or Victoiy, Loan called for 
$4,500,000,000, and the rate of interest was fixed 
at 4% j)er cent. More than 12,000,000 people 
subsciibed $5,249,908,300. For the tax meas- 
ures passed to help finance the War, see Taxa- 
tion IN THE United States and Finance and 
Bankinu 

Helahontt with Austria-Hunga/ry . — Although 
Austria-Hungary severed diplomatic relations 
alter the break with Germany, the United States 
did not immediately declare war Partly as an 
aid to Italian morale, war was declared on Dec. 
7, 1917. Among the reasons given by President 
Wilson weie the sinking of American vessels by 
Austiian submarines and the unncutral actions 
of Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador. See 
Auhtkia-Hunoary, under History 

Peace and After. On Nov 18, 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson announced that he would attend the 
Paris Peace Conference in pci son He named 
as |)eace delegates Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State, Henry White, a Republican, formerly 
Ambassador to France, Edward M. House, and 
Gen Tasker H. Bliss (q.v. ). The President was 
received in Pans with gieat enthusiasm and 
prior to the meeting of the Peace Conference ho 
made visits to Great Britain and Italy, where 
he was hailed as the savior of the world. Presi- 
dent Wilson and his jiarty had leceived a con- 
siderable political setback in the elections held 
in the United States just six days piior to the 
signing of the Armistice. Despite a personal 
appeal by the President to return a Democratic 
ma|ority, the Republicans carried both Houses 
of Congress and were successful in a majority 
of the State elections. The President’s chief con- 
cein at the Peace Conference was the preparation 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
lie gave his utmost efforts to this obj‘ect. After 
the first draft of the Covenant had been prepared, 
he retuiiied to tlie United States on Feb. 24, 
1919, for a biief visit. There had already devel- 
oped in Congress, especially in the Senate, a pro- 
nounced opposition to the terms of the Covenant. 
This opposition was chiefly centred on Article 
X, which pledged the signatory powers “to pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territory 
of all the States in the League.” President 
Wilson, during his stay in the United States, 
made several addresses in which he defended the 
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Covenant. He then returned to Paris. When 
the Treaty of Versailles was signed on June 28, 
1910, the President at once returned to the United 
States. For a complete discussion of the Peace 
Conference and the various treaties which fol- 
lowed the War, see Peacb Confebence and 
Treaties. See also League of Nations. For 
the controversy over what Germany should pay, 
see Reparations. 

Political interest in the United States centred 
in the deliberations on the peace treaty in the 
Senate. The only effective interruption in the 
controversy was the passage of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Bill providing for the return of the rail- 
roads to private operation and management (see 
RAn.ROAi)s). The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations having considered the treaty, it was 
introduced m the Senate on Sept. 28, 19 i8. There 
had been added 38 amendments and 4 reserva- 
tions. The first of these gave the United States 
the right to withdiaw from the League of Na- 
tions after due notice had been given. The 
second freed the United States from any obliga- 
tions to carry out Aiticle X, noted above. The 
third reservation provided that the United States 
should have the power to decide what questions 
came within domestic jurisdiction. In the 
fourth reservation, the United States declined to 
submit for arbitration and inquiry any ques- 
tions dependent on or relating to the Monroe 
lloctrine The President had jireviously, on the 
advice of c\-President 'Faft and others, inserted 
in the League Covenant a declaration that the 
Monroe Dm'tnne continued to be in force. In 
the face of the outspoken hostility of the Senate, 
President Wilson determined to appeal directly 
to the people in behalf of the League. Conse- 
quently, he stalled on a nation-wide sjieaking 
tour on September 3 On September 26, he was 
laid low by an apoplectic stroke which termi- 
nated his activity, outside of a few official acts. 

After a long debate in the Senate m which 
much bitterness developed and 14 revised amend- 
ments were introduced, the treaty with the Lodge 
reservations was defeated by a vote of f).5 to 
39 on November 19. The treaty was reintro- 
duced in the next session of Congress and was 
again decisively defeated by a vote of 49 to 35. 
On Apr. 30, 1920, Senator Knox introduced in 
the Senate a resolution providing for a declara- 
tion of jieace with Germany. This resolution 
was adopted by both Houses but was vetoed by 
the President. In the debate in the Senate, the 
leadeiH of the fight for latification were Senators 
Swanson of Virginia and Hitchcock of Nebraska. 
The chief opiionents of the ratification were Lodge 
of Massachusetts, Borah of Idaho, and Johnson of 
California. Robert Lansing (qv. ), Secretary 
of State, resigned on Feb. 13, 1920, as a result 
of severe criticism by the President of his action 
in summoning the cabinet in session during the 
illness of the President. He was succeeded by 
Bainbridge Colby (q.v.). 

Election of 1920. The Republican candi- 
dates for the nomination prior to the conven- 
tion were Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor Lowden 
of Illinois, Senator Hiram Johnson of California, 
and Herbert Hoover. The leading Democratic 
candidates were William G. McAdoo and Gov. 
James M. CJov of Ohio. The Republican Na- 
tional Convention met in Chicago on June 8. 
The forces of General Wood and Governor Low- 
den were evenly matched, but both were made 
unavailable by the disclosures of huge campaign 
funds which were injudiciously spent in some 


cases. On June 12, Senator Warren G. Hard- 
ing (q.v.) was nominated for the Presidency, 
and Calvin C. Coolidge (q.v.) was selected as 
vice-presidential candidate. At the Democratic 
convention which met at San Francisco on June 
28, Governor Cox (q.v.) was nominated for 
President and Franklin D. Roosevelt (q.v.), as 
his running-mate. The campaign which fol- 
lowed was exceedingly aggressive, especially on 
the side of Cox, who, touring the country, made 
speeches in defense of the League of Nations in 
practically every State. Senator Harding re- 
mained at home, where from day to day he ad- 
dressed delegations. The Republicans for the 
most part ignored the League of Nations and di- 
rected their attacks against the administration 
of the President. In the election in November, 
Harding and Coolidge received 16,181,289 pop- 
ular votes, against 9,141,753 for Cox and Roose- 
velt. The electoral vote was 404 to 127. The 
Nineteenth Amendment, providing for woman 
suffrage (q.v.), had heen adopted prior to the 
election and the women for the first time par- 
ticipated in the election of a president. This 
caused an increased popular vote to be cast. 

Administration of Harding and Coolidge. 
President Harding was inaugurated on Mar. 4, 
1921. He at once announced the members of 
his cabinet as follows. Secretary of State, 
Charles E. Hughes, of New Yoik; Secretaiy of 
the Ticasury, Andrew W. Mellon, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary of War, John W. W’eeks, of 
Massachusetts; Secretary of the Navy, Edwin 
C. Denby, of Michigan, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico, Post- 
master General, Will H. Hays, of Indiana, Attor- 
ney (general, Harry M. Daugherty, of Ohio; Sec- 
retary of Agneuiture, Henry C. Wallace, of 
Iowa; Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
of California, and Secretary of Labor, Janies J. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania. On March 23, the Presi- 
dent issued a call for a special session of the new 
Sixty-seventh Congress, for May 11, 1921. Con- 
gress at once took up the consideration of meas- 
ures looking toward economic and financial re- 
construction. The Immigration Bill, which lim- 
ited the immigrants of any nationality during 
the fiscal year to 3 j)er cent of the number of 
that nationality in the United States at the 
Census of 1910, was passed. For further details 
and later changes in the immigration law, see 
Immigration. The Emergency Tariff Bill was 
passed and approved by the President on May 
27. For the provisions of this measure and the 
subsequent Fordney-McCiimber Act, see Tariff 
IN THE United Stater. A budget law also was 
enacted. ( See Finance and Banking. ) The ap- 
propriations for the Army and Navy were 
radically cut down, and by the terms of the 
Army Bill, the Army was limited to 150,000. 
See Armies. For changes in the tax laws, see 
Taxation in the United States. 

Washington Conference . — The details of the 
disarmament agreement and the settlement of 
the problems of the Pacific wdll be found under 
the title, Washington Conference. 

Industrial Unrest . — The latter half of 1922 
and part of 1923 formed a period of industrial 
unrest. A general strike of the coal miners, 
threatening for months in both the anthracite 
and bituminous fields, was declared in the bitumi- 
nous fields on Apr. 1, 1922, at the expiration of 
the two-year contracts between the miners and 
the operators. Work ceased in the anthracite 
mines a few months later. Serious disorders 
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were prevalent. The situation was the subject 
of remedial legislation in Congress. (See Goal; 
Strikes and Lockouts.) No less serious than 
the coal strike was a general strike of the shop- 
men in all the railroads of the country which 
was declared on July 1, 1923. See Railroads; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 

Peace with Germany , — On Apr. 30, 1921, the 
Senate passed a measure which, previously offered 
by Senator Knox, declared the War between the 
United States and the Central Powers at an end, 
and repealed the declaration of war. This was 
followed by the preparation and ratification of 
a peace treaty with Germany. By the terms of 
this treaty, the United States is not bound by 
any of the provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
which relate to the League of Nations. It re- 
serves to the United States whatever favorable 
concessions are made by Germany to the Allied 
Powers. The treaty was signed by Germany and 
the United States on July 2, 1921, and ratifica- 
tions were exchanged in November of the same 
year. 

Foreign Fclations . — During the period, affairs 
in Europe seemed to go from bad to worse. The 
foreign policy of the Harding administration 
was to keep aloof. The American tioops were 
gradually withdrawn from Europe and when 
France and Belgium, in January, 1923, seized 
the Ruhr (q.v. ), the remaining American troops 
were withdrawn from the occupied zone. The 
question of the debt owed by foreign countries 
to the United States was vexatious There w^as 
much piopaganda for the canceling of these 
debts, but the majority opinion seemed to favor 
their collection. Early in 1923, a British finan- 
cial mission, headed by Stanley Baldwin, came 
to the United States and successfully negotiated 
for the payment of the Biitish debt (Sec Fi- 
nance and Banking ) On Feb. 24, 1923, Presi- 
dent Harding sent the Senate a message ask- 
ing for participation by the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
erected at The Hague by the League of Nations. 
President Harding emphatically stated, however, 
that he intended no obligations under the League 
of Nations Covenant. 

Cooltdge tn Office — In June, 1923, President 
Harding (q.v.) started on a trip through the 
West and Alaska. At Seattle, he became veiy 
ill and died at San Francisco on August 2. 
Calvin Coolidge (q.v ) was sworn into office 
early in the morning of the next day and im- 
mediately assumed the presidential duties. In 
his first message to Congress, Coolidge favored 
the World Court but opposed the League of Na- 
tions; he favored reduction of taxation and op- 
posed the bonus. The League of Nations issue 
was raised again in November, 1923, when 
Woodrow Wilson (qv.) in a radio message de- 
plored the “shamefiil fact” of the United States’ 
withdrawal from all "responsible part in the 
administration of peace.” This was Wilson’s 
last public address. In January, 1924, he be- 
came critically ill and died on February 3. 

Scandals and Investigations . — Unfortunately 
for him. President Coolidge inherited a series 
of scandals which involved men holding promi- 
nent positions. The resignation of Albert B. 
Fall (qv.) as Secretary of the Interior was fol- 
lowed by an investigation of the leasing of the 
oil fields by the Navy and Interior depart- 
ments. President Coolidge was advised by At- 
torney General Daugherty to appoint counsel 
from both parties to investigate and to prose- 


cute anyone guilty of irregularities or criminal 
action in connection with the leases. Conse- 
quently, President Coolidge, in a statement made 
on Jan. 27, 1924, said- "Counsel will be in- 
structed to prosecute these cases in the court so 
that, if there is any guilt, the guilty persons 
will be punished; if there is any civil liability, 
it will be enforced; if there is any fraud, it will 
be revealed; and if there aie any eontracts which 
are illegal, they will be canceled.” The oil 
scandal arose from the turning over of public 
oil reserves in California and Wyoming to the 
E. L. Doheny (q.v.) and H. F. Sinclair (qv ) 
interests by Secretary Fall. This had been pre- 
ceded by a transfer of the control of the oil 
fields from the Navy Department to the In- 
terior Department. On investigation, it was dis- 
covered that Fall had been the recipient of a 
$100,000 “loan” from Doheny. His testimony 
relative to this “loan” was conflicting and unsatis- 
factory He and Sinclair were subsequently in- 
dieted by a Federal grand jury. Both were con- 
victed in 1929, the foimer for bribery and the 
latter for contempt of court. The name of 
William G. MeAdoo was drawn into the con- 
troversy when it was shown that his law firm 
received a large retaining-fee from the oil in- 
terests shortly after he resigned from the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury. This played a 
prominent part in his failure to receive the 
Democratic nomination in 1924. Franklin K. 
Lane was another former cabinet official em- 
ployed by the oil inteiests. Senator Ponierene 
and Mr. Roberts were appointed by President 
Coolidge as special counsel to investigate and 
prosecute the oil frauds. Secretaries Denby and 
Daughtery were compelled to resign. They 
were succeeded by Curtis D. Wilbur (q.v.) and 
Harlan Stone (qv. ). 

Another amazing and serious scandal arose in 
connection with the administration of the United 
States \A'ar Veterans’ Bureau. A senatorial in- 
vestigation committee repoited that the bureau 
should be completely reorganized. It had failed 
miserably to provide for disabled veterans and 
the efficiency of the bureau had been impaired 
by corruption, inefficiency, extravagance, political 
pressure, etc. The former director. Col. Charles 
R. Forbes, and James Thompson, a contractor, 
were indicted by a Federal grand ]ury on charges 
of bribery and corruption in connection with the 
award of contracts for building veteran hospitals. 

Elections of 1924. The Republican conven- 
tion met on June 10, 1924, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The platform continued the policy of aloofness in 
foreign affairs, although it approved the World 
Court idea. It also provided for the collection 
of foreign debts and continuance of the high 
protective tariff. The question of the Ku Klux 
Klan (q.v.) was corniiletely ignored. Calvin 
Coolidge 'was nominated on the first ballot for the 
presidency and Gen. Charles G. Dawes (q.v.) was 
nominated for the mcc presidency. (Governor 
Lowden (q.v.) of Illinois was previously nom- 
inated, but refused to run. 

The national campaign of 1924 was marked 
by serious dissension in both the leading parties. 
Among the Republicans existed a faction dis- 
posed to the view that the party had failed 
to give the farming element fair treatment and 
that capitalism was reaping undue advantage. 
Among the Democratic group, the cleavage was 
between the faction predominant in the large 
cities of the North and the East, which opposed 
the prohibition system and the anti-foreign at- 
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titude of the Ku Klux Klan, and the Southern 
Democratic faction, which was essentially in favor 
of the prohibition system and antagonistic to 
the non-native and non-Protestant element. The 
rift in the Republican Party was outwardly the 
more serious, for it led to the withdrawal of 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, a 
popular leader in the Middle West, endowed 
with great political acumen and committed to 
views tending toward radicalism. LaFollette 
declared against the Republican Party and 
created a third party, beaiing the name of Pro- 
gressive and threatening to renew the Progressive 
secession that had cost the Republicans the Pre- 
sidency in 1912. For a time, it seemed likely 
that LaFollette might obtain from the dissatisfied 
agricultuial vote enough electoral support to 
keep either of the major parties from obtaining 
a clear electoral majority, and thus might 
throw the election into the hands of Congress. 
This failed to occur for two principal reasons 
-—one was the turn for the better in the crop 
situation of the Northwest during the summer of 
1924, which greatly allayed the farm discontent; 
the other was the dissension among the Demo- 
crats. At the Democratic convention, held in 
New York in June and July, 1924, William G. 
McAdoo, son-in-law of President Wilson, had the 
support of the greater part of the Prohibitionist 
and nativist Democrats, while Goveinor Alfred 
K Smith, of New York, had strong backing from 
New York and other States with large urban 
populations. The two elements clashed over a 
proposal to censure the activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan. In the nomination balloting, a deadlock 
was reached, no candidate having anything like 
the two-thirds maj'ority needed for nomination 
under the Democratic-convention system. After 
103 Imllots, the convention finally nominated for 
Piesident John W, Davis, New York lawyer, who 
though accefitable as a compromise candidate, 
had but slight national influence as a political 
leader. Davis made an active campaign and at- 
tacked corruption under the Republican regime; 
he likewise taxed the Ku Klux Klan with en- 
deavoring to make racial origin or religious 
belief a test of fitness for public life. He failed, 
however, to carry his home State of New York, 
almost essential to a Democratic victory, and 
gained but 130 electoial votes in 12 States. The 
LaFollette vote, while numerically consideralile, 
was insufficient to carry any State save Wiscon- 
sin, so that 382 electoral votes went to Coolidge. 
The popular vote was: Coolidge, 15,725,016; 
Davis, 8,380,503; LaFollette, 4,822,850. 

Second Coolidge Administration. The chief 
features of the second Coolidge administration 
(1925-29) were those having to do with, first, 
the reorganization of international relations on 
a stable ]>eace basis, second, the liquidation of 
incumhiances left by the War in the domestic 
field ; third, an economic policy leading to a 
renewal of prosperity; fourth, the discipline of 
those who had been concerned in official scandals 
of the Harding administration; and fifth, the 
enforcement of prohibition. 

Foreign and International Policy. The 
adin mist rat ion continued to regard the election 
of 1920 as having settled in the negative the 
question whether the United states should enter 
the League of Nations. There remained the ques- 
tion whetlier the United States should join the 
group of governments submitting to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, a body owing its existence to League 


action, but having separate existence and author- 
ity. President Coolidge recommended adherence 
to this court in 1925 in bis inaugural address 
and in his message of December *8, On Jan. 27, 
1926, the Senate finally adopted a resolution by 
which it made five reservations as the conditions 
of adherence. These stipulated non-connection 
with the League of Nations, a voice for the 
United States in the election of judges, the right 
of Congress to determine the United States* con- 
tribution to the court’s upkeep, liberty of with- 
drawal from the court’s jurisdiction, and the 
right for the United States to refuse consent to 
the court’s rendering any advisory opinion “touch- 
ing any dispute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest.” This last 
stipulation proved inaeceptable to certain of 
the governments subscribing to the court. On 
November 22, President Coolidge apprised the 
Senate that he did not intend to ask it to modify 
its position. The matter remained at this im- 
passe until within a few weeks of the end of the 
Coolidge administration, when in February, 1929, 
Secretary of State Kellogg issued a note to the 
court powers, oflering to consider a new formula 
for the American stipulations 

While the United States abstained from direct 
relations with the League of Nations itself, it 
participated in certain of the activities with 
which the League was connected. Among these 
was a senes of meetings of the Preparatoiy Con- 
ference on Disarmament and the conference on 
the restriction of the opium traffic. 

The policy of funding the debts of foreign gov- 
ernments to the United States Treasury into ob- 
ligations of definite maturity to be repaid in speci- 
fied installments had been initiated by an 
agreement with Great Britain in the matter of 
its debt as early as 1923. A Foreign Debt Fund- 
ing Commission had been created to negotiate sub- 
sequent agreements of this type with the rest of 
the 14 governments indebted to the United States 
guveinment, chiefly on account of advances made 
during and immediately after the War. This 
commission earned out its work in 1925 and 
1920, so that at the end of its existence, in 1927, 
funding agreements had been negotiated with all 
debtor goveinments save one, that of Gieece, with 
which was concluded an agreement in like form 
somewhat later. The agreement with France was 
not ratified by that countiy’s Pailiament until 
1929, but the Fiench government provisoiily met 
the payments as they came due. The administra- 
tion was ciiticized at home in some quarters as 
having exacted terms that, while defensible with 
regal d to the abstract rights of the creditor, 
nevertheless demanded more than the debtors 
could find means to pay and, particularly, means 
to transmit to the United States without upset- 
ting the balance of American trade. 

The matter of limitation of naval armament 
by the cliief maritime powers had been settled, 
as to capital ships, by the Washington Conference 
of 1922. There remained, however, liberty to 
the powers to increase as they would their arma- 
ments in submarines and in cruisers of not over 
10,000 tons. In order to extend the armament 
limitation, the United States Government invited 
the other naval powers to a conference in 1927 
held at Geneva and attended by representatives 
of Great Britain and Japan. This conference 
ended^ without reaching an agreement, as the 
American representatives stood against the Brit- 
ish demand of a considerable allowance of small 
cruisers of 7000 tons and under. There followed 
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in 1028 an effort in the United States to bring 
about the enactment of a measure for the con- 
struction of fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers in 6 years, 
and this measure was finally passed early in 
1029, with the proviso that, in ease of the attain- 
ment of an international cruiser agreement, the 
construction work might be halted. 

The most noteworthy proceeding of the second 
Coolidge administration with regard to the 
firmer establishment of peace was the negotiation 
in 1928 of the Paris Treaty against war. In its 
inception, this treaty was in part the idea of 
the French statesman, Aristide Briand, who in 

1927 proposed to the United States a treaty by 
which the French and United States governments 
should pledge themselves mutually not to resort 
to war in the future. Secretary of State Kellogg, 
after the lapse of some time, took up the idea 
and expanded it to include all governments. A 
treaty was accordingly executed at Paris, Aug. 
27, 1928, by plenipotentiaries of Germany, Bel- 
gium, the United States, France, Great Britain 
and the British Dominions, Italy, Japan, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, by which the signatories 
condemned “war as an instrument of national 
policy” and pledged themselves to seek resolu- 
tions of disputes only by pacific means. The 
treaty contained no sanctions. It was subse- 
quently subscribed by 48 other governments, in- 
cluding Russia. 

Domestic Sequels of the War. The matter 
of disposal of alien-property claims arising from 
seizure of enemy aliens* property during the 
period of the War remained unsettled until the 
enactment of the War Claims Act of Mar 10, 

1928 By this act, the Ignited States undertook 
to meet claims, within certain limits, of former 
enemy aliens for property seized by the United 
States during the War. Up to the end of Octo- 
ber, 1928, the Mixed Claims Commission adminis- 
tering ludgment of claims had passed 4403 
awards carrying $107,019,069. The administra- 
tion of the Soldiers* Bonus, or Adjusted Service 
Compensation Act was placed in the hands of the 
Veterans* Bureau, which reported that up to 
June 30, 1928, 3,608,549 veterans of the World 
War had obtained adjudication of claims to the 
total of $3,408,643,060. As the adjusted-service 
certificates for these claims were good for pay- 
ment only after 20 yeai s or at death and not ne- 
gotiable, many of the holders sought to borrow on 
their present worth, and the Veterans* Bureau 
organized the means of making loans in such 
cases. 

With regard to the merchant fleet left on the 
hands of the Government at the close of the War, 
a difficult problem had to be met. It was found 
impossible to make satisfactory arrangements 
either to operate the vessels as a government-run 
industry or to let or sell them at suitable prices 
to private operators. Operating deficits oc- 
curred yearly. Eventually, in 1928, the policy 
of selling the chief vessels and lines to the best 
bidders was definitely adopted and early in 1929 
the sale of two of the chief government-owned 
lines was affected. A measure was enacted in 
1928 to encourage American privately owned ship- 
ping by the offer of increased facilities of credit 
from a government fund, to help meet shipbuild- 
ing costs. 

The most conspicuously successful dealing of 
the Coolidge administration with incumbrances 
left by the War was in the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. This was effected largely by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, who by advanta- 


geous refunding operations and purchases of 
government securities out of yearly Treasury 
surplus reduced the debt principal at more than 
the projected rate. Debt retirement averaged 
about $500,000,000 a year from ordinary re- 
ceipts for the fiscal years 1926-28 and about 
$230,000,000 yearly in addition from the general 
fund balance. The outstanding debt at the end of 
the fiscal year 1928 stood at $17,604,293,201, as 
against almost $26,500,000,000 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1919. 

Economic Policy. Closely related to the liq- 
uidation of the encumbrances left by the War 
was the matter of the administration’s general 
economic policy. In the economic field, it was 
necessary to face problems of taxation, difficulties 
occasioned by widespread agricultural depression, 
troubles in the coal industry incidental to over- 
production and an excess of labor, tariff problems, 
and the widely asserted need to restrict the in- 
coming of imniigiants. Revenue acts were passed 
by Congiess in 1926 and in 1928. That of 1926 
considerably lightened the burden of the income 
tax at either end of the range of incomes. It 
was the contention of the administration that 
the reduction of an excessive burden placed on 
very high incomes must have the effect of bringing 
great private aggregations of capital out from 
the refuge that they had found in tax-exempt 
securities. The merit of this contention was 
borne out by the results both of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 and of that of 1926. The Treasury met, 
however, with a serious problem in the matter 
of demands for the return of income and other 
taxes that had been illegally collected under the 
intricate and frequently changing revenue law. 
The amount of such refunds became so great that 
in 1928 there arose in Congress a serious demand 
for an investigation of the subject. 

The depression in the farming industry, al- 
though less pronounced after 1924, gave rise 
to repeated political agitations. These had for 
their chief aim the enactment of a measure to 
enable the growers of certain staple crops to 
form an organization that, with the financial aid 
of the Government, might purchase the surplus 
supply of such crops, sell it abroad at a possibly 
considerable loss, and assess the loss eventually 
on the growers, who would recoup by receiving 
a higher price for the portion of their crops con- 
sumed wiihin the country. This general plan 
was embodied, with variations of detail, in a 
series of measures generally known alike as the 
McNary-Haugen Bill. A bill of this name was 
passed by Congress in 1927 and vetoed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge with strong expressions of dis- 
approval. An altered measure, still carrying, 
however, the features chiefly objectionable to the 
President was passed in 1928, and he vetoed this 
measure also, causing widespread discontent 
among the farming pojiulation of Republican sec- 
tions of the Middle West. 

The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 re- 
mained in force throughout the second Coolidge 
administration ; but the feature of this act which 
placed it in the power of the President to alter 
tariff rates within limits by executive action, in 
such a way as to meet disparities in foreign pro- 
duction costs, gave rise to considerable criticism 
based on the idea that the function was properly 
a legislative one and that continued uncertainty 
as te the immediate future of tariff rates tended 
to depress business. The policy of President 
Coolidge was to alter rates sparingly and seldom 
to reduce them in commodities of importance. 
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There arose difficulties with certain foreign coun- 
tries by reason of the provision made in the act 
for inquisitions into the business of producers 
abroad, designed to elicit information as to their 
production costs. In 1927 the French govern- 
ment put into force a tariff unfavorable to cer- 
tain importations from the United States and, 
upon protest from the United States, offered a 
counter-demand for more favorable tariff treat- 
ment to be accorded to importations from France. 
The disposition of this dispute was put off 
throughout 1928, France having provisorily sus- 
pended its tariff increase in the expectation of 
reciprocal concessions. 

With regard to the difficulties in the coal in- 
dustry, which led to a series of labor troubles, 
1927-28, the administration held firmly to a 
policy of liands off. As an outcome of the coal 
strike, temporarily composed in 1927 but resumed 
in 1928, bituminous-coal labor unions had to give 
up the hope of maintaining a solid front in their 
wage disputes and to resign themselves to making 
the best terms they could by districts. There 
resulted in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio a return to the open shop, with considerable 
unemployment. Congress took some steps in the 
direction of investigating conditions in some 
of the strike areas, but attempted no major ac- 
tion. 

The immigration policy of the second Coolidge 
administration was laigcly formed upon the Im- 
migration Act of May 2fi, 1924, an act having for 
its effect the i eduction of the influx of immi- 
grants from the Eastern Hemisphere, and partic- 
ularly from those sources which had contributed 
but slightly to the American stock before 1890 
The imnibei of iiiiiiiigrants from Europe declined 
sharply under the application of this law, thus al- 
leviating the apprehension, particularly strong iii 
labor circles, that a wave of impoverished foreign- 
ers would arrive and would depress wage levels. 
The law, however, proved unenforceable in certain 
of its provisions, onerous in others, and in 
some directions inadequate. Congress was forced 
to take action to extend the date for the ap- 
plication of the piovision known as the “national 
origins” clause, a feature jiroviding that after 
a certain date, originally July 1, 1927, quotas 
of immigrants admissible to the country year 
by year should bear fixed jiroportion to the 
n umbel of persons of each “national origin” 
residing in the Continental United States in 1920. 
Those having to do with the preparation of quotas 
on this basis revealed doubt as to whether it 
could be made to opei ale The onerous features 
of the law weie chiefly those operating in such 
a manner as to separate families some of whose 
members were in the United States and others 
of whose members sought unavailingly to come in. 
llardshijis at the points of admittance weie re- 
duced by examining intending immigrants in 
their home conn tries. Cieat numbers of immi- 
grants continued to arrive from Canada and 
Mexico, as the quota law did not apply to New 
World countries Through Canada entered an 
undetermined number, supposedly large, of Eng- 
lish-speaking people who had become naturalized 
Canadians oi who had merely made a sojourn m 
Canada as a halfway point to the United States. 
A border patrol, started in 1924 and later steadily 
increased, was maintained against illicit immi- 
gration from Canada. An effort was made to 
stop the daily crossing without restriction of 
persons from residence in Canada to employ- 


ment in the United States, but this was declared 
by the Supreme Court in 1928 to be in contraven- 
tion of a treaty with Canada. 

Political Corruption and Campaign Squan- 
dering. The second Coolidge administration on 
entering office had on its hands the matter of the 
allegedly corrupt leases of naval oil-reserve lands 
made by Secretary of the Interior Fall under the 
Harding administration, the frauds of Charles R. 
Forbes, former head of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
the alleged corrupt dealings of former Attorney 
General Harry M. Daugherty, of Harding’s cab- 
inet, and former Alien Property Custodian, 
Thomas W. Miller, in the disposal of alien prop- 
erty. The party in {lower took the part of fac- 
ing these scandals and subjecting the accused 
men to investigation and trial. Forbes was con- 
victed of corrupt acts in office and condemned to 
prison in 1926. Miller was likewise convicted 
and sent to piison. Daugherty, who was tried 
with him in the same matter, escaped conviction 
through a disagreement of the jury. Efforts made 
at various times to convict Fall and the oil 
operators, IT any F. Sinclair and Edwaid L 
Doheiiy, on the charge of conspiring to defraud 
the United States through coirupt bai gaming for 
the leasing of the Elk Hills and Teapot Dome oil 
reserves were unsuccessful at first A jury 
finally acquitted Sinclair in 1928 in spite of 
testimony indicating that he had paid Fall sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. Later, he was 
convicted as already stated. Civil suits for tlie 
breaking of the Fall leases weie more successful 
These were carried up to the Supieme Court, 
which m both cases deelaied the leases coirupt 
and canceled them. In accordance with the prin- 
ciple of eliminating any possible suspicion of 
partisan favor, the President appointed two spe- 
cial eounselois to prosecute the oil-lease cases, 
•one of the appointees lieing Owen ,1. Robeits, a 
prominent attorney, and the other, ex-Senator 
Atlce' F. Ponierene, of Ohio, a Democrat of dis- 
tinction. The investigation of divers features of 
the activities of the men coneeined in the oil 
leases was can led on by the Senate Lands Com- 
mittee and continued into 1928 Revelations as 
to the transactions of the Continental Trading 
Company, a petroleum resale company in which 
Sinclair had a hand, brought to view persons 
not originally imjfl mated in the scandals. 
Among these was another former memlier of the 
Harding cabinet, Will H. Hays* ex- Postmaster 
General, who had served as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Hays testified 
that he had received from Sinclair solne $200,000 
ill Liberty bonds, traced as coming to Sinclair 
from the Continental Company, and had sought 
to piesent some of these to pioiiiinent Hepuhlie- 
ans, in return for their cheeks, which weie to 
appear as contributions to meet the Republican 
presidential campaign deficit of 1J120. The effect 
of such an opeiation was apparently to disguise 
the source of a contribution actually emanating 
from Sinclair. Fall was convicted of bribery in 
October, 1929. 

The Senate campaign of 1920 gave rise to ex- 
penditure on a gigantic scale by candidates in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. There followed an 
extended investigation by a special Senate com- 
mittee headed by the Democratic Senator James 
A. Reed, of Missouri. As a result of this in- 
vestigation, the Senate in December, 1927, re- 
fused to seat Senators-elect Frank L. Smith, 
Republican, of Illinois, and William S. Vare, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania. 
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Iiatin-American Belations. The adminis- 
tration found itself after 1925, as before, with 
the problem on its hands of obtaining from the 
Government of Mexico a satisfactory recognition 
of the property rights of American petroleum and 
mine operators in that country. President 
Calles, after his election in 1924 and the subse- 
quent suppression of a rebellion, stood on the 
basis of the Carranza constitution, which pro- 
vided for the virtual expropriation of foreign 
holders of mineral exploitation rights. There 
followed a long dijdoniatic dispute, aggravated 
by the unofficial jmblieation of falsified docu- 
ments purporting to show on the one side that 
American officials had taken an underhand 
course, and on the other, that the Mexican au- 
thorities had corrupted three prominent membei s 
of the United States Senate. It was further ag- 
gravated by Secietary of vState Kellogg’s declara- 
tion that Mexicans were under l{olbhe^ istic influ- 
ences and were secretly supporting a rebellion in 
Nicaragua. Eventually, however, at the end of 
1927, a conciliatoiy spirit prevailed and United 
States Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow reached 
an understanding with the Mexican government, 
by which the opeiatinn of Mexican laws was made 
more favorable to foreign mineral interests. 

The situation in Nicaragua in 192ff compelled 
the renewal of American armed intervention in 
Nicaiagua. The last detail of Marine troops, a 
legation guard, had retiied from Managua in 
1925, terminating a stay of 13 years. Two 
months later, 111 October, 1 925, Chamorro, the de- 
feated Conservative candidate for President, 
drove out President Solorzano and seized the 
Govei nmeiit Uia art jirovoked an uprising of the 
Liberals and theie followed a period of civil war. 
Mamies were landed 111 1920 to protect Amer- 
ican and foieign intciests in Nicaragua. There 
occurred serious encounters between the Amer- 
ican forces and insurgent bands In Apiil, 
1927, President Coolidgo sent to Nicaragua as 
his personal representative, Col. Henry L. Stim- 
son. Colonel Stinison aiianged an armistice 
under which both parties were to lay down their 
arms and abide by the lefeult of an election to be 
hold under LTiiited States siij>ei vision 111 Novem- 
ber, 1928. Although one of tlie Lila^ral leaders, 
Sandino, refused subnnssion and continued to 
opeiate against the Marines, order was generally 
reestablished in the country and the jiroposed 
election was held without disturhaiiee. 

Prohibition. Tlicre were many public e\])res- 
sions of dissatisfaction, in certain of the States, 
with the workings of tlie Fedeial prohibition sys- 
tem in the second Coolidge adiii 1111 strati on In 
1926 New York State and likewise Illinois 
voted by a heavy niajority a popular referendum 
in favor of amending the Volstead Law; and in 
1928 Massachusetts and at various times Wis- 
consin and some other States took analogous 
action. No attempt occurred, however, on the 
part either of the administration or of any strong 
group in Congress, to curtail any feature of 
the system of Federal enforcement. Conventions 
weie negotiated with Canada, Mexico, and Cuba 
ill 1925 and 1926, by which these countries under- 
took to co(i])erate to some extent in restricting 
shipments from their territories to the United 
States. Partly by means of this aid and partly 
by the activity of the Coast Guard service, the 
ingress of liquor into the United States by sea 
was greatly diminished. In March, 1927, Con- 
gress passed an act separating the prohibition 
unit from the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 


erecting it into an independent bureau of the 
Treasury Department. This act brought the en- 
forcement agents within the Civil Service sys- 
tem. There followed civil-service examinations, 
which were too much for the majority of the 
employees, these failing to pass and being dis- 
qualified for their employment. The prohibition 
question played an important part in the Na- 
tional campaign of 1928. 

Elections of 1928. President Coolidge re- 
jected the solicitations of strong elements in the 
Republican Party in 1927, by issuing the brief 
and downright announcement: “I do not choose 
to run for President in 1928.” This withdrawal 
left the field open to Republican aspirants, among 
whom the chief were Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce; ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois; 
Senator Frank B. Willis, of Ohio; and Sen- 
ator Charles Curtis, of Kansas. Secretary 
Hoover gained a lead in the State ])residential pri- 
maries early in 1928. Senator Willis died 
shortly before the primary in Ohio. The Lowden 
supporters numbered many followers in some of 
the agricultural Western States, but the influ- 
ence of this element was insufficient to prevent 
the nomination of Hoover. The Republican Na- 
tional Convention, held at Kansas City, Mo., 
nominated Hoover June 14, on the first ballot, 
giving him 837 votes, Lowden 74, CJurtis 04, 
and lesser totals for several other nominees. 
Senator Charles Curtis was nominated for Vice 
President. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, gained 
a predominant position in the Democratic pre- 
eonvention proceedings, largely by reason of hia 
favorable iccord in the course of four terms as 
Governor of the Empire State. The Democratic 
National Convention met at Houston, Tex., and on 
June 28 nominated him on the fust ballot. This 
result, remarkable in the face of the Democratic 
two-thirda rule, was effected by the action of the 
Ohio delegation, which first voted for Pomerene 
but shifted to Smith before the ballot was de- 
clared closed. Smith’s vote before this shift was 
724% votes. Joseph T. Robinson, Senator from 
Arkansas, was nominated for Vice President. 

The paity platforms were not strikingly op- 
posed. The Republican platform endorsed the 
Coolidge administration, pledged a continuation 
of its policies of economy and tax reduction, and 
promised enforcement of prohibition. The Dcino- 
eratic platform promised “an honest effort to 
enforce” the Prohibition Aineiidiiieiit, attacked 
corruption in Republican officialdom under the 
Harding administration, and pio])osed further 
reduction in expenditures and taxation. 

The attitude of Mr. HooAcr during the cam- 
paign was restrained, he expressed himself as 
in fa\or of a considerable programme of Federal 
public works, and promised the dissatisfied farm- 
ing element that he would call a sjiecial session 
of Congress if elected. He endorsed piohibition 
as a “noble exfienmeiit,” which he undertook to 
support. Governor Smith, on the other hand, 
conducted a campaign 111 which his personal views 
played a dominant part. While undertaking 
faithfully to enfoice piohibitioii so long as it re- 
mained in force, he condemned the existing pro- 
hibition system, and piojiosed a change to allow 
latitude to such States as might wish it. He 
strongly conti overted a numerous element that 
attacked him as a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, and asserted the right of every citizen 
to seek office upon his merits, irrespective of 
religion. He attacked the figures of Secretary 
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of the Treasury Mellon with regard to reduction 
in government expenditure under Hepublican 
rule. With regard to the agricultural element, 
he promised to consider all proposals for relief 
with an open mind and expressed himself as 
confident that a sound method of relieving the 
farmers* need could be found; he promised to 
summon an advisory conference on the subject, 
immediately after his election, should he win. 
It was this proposal that drew from Mr. Hoover 
the counter-proposal to summon a special session 
of Congress. 

The popular vote was extremely large, far ex- 
ceeding in its total any previously cast. For 
Hoover, 21,429,109 votes were cast; for Smith, 
16,005,497. In spite of the higher totals, the Re- 
publican plurality was less than in 1924 or in 
1920. The vote was anomalous in that several of 
the formerly solid Democratic Southern States 
gave majorities for Hoover, or more properly 
speaking, against Smith. As a consequence 
of this secession, Smith carried but four South- 
ern States and but eight States in all * Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 
He lost New York by a narrow margin. The 
Republicans gained a majority of 17 in the 
Senate of the Seventy-first Congress and of 87 
in the House of Representatives. 

Congressional ^gislation in 1929. Con- 
gress was three times in session in 1929. The 
final session of the Seventieth Congress was re- 
sumed at the opening of the year and continued 
until March 4, when President Hoover was in- 
augurated. The Seventy-first Congress, sum- 
moned by the incoming President in special ses- 
sion, sat from April 15, except for a Summer re- 
cess, until November 22nd. Convening again in 
December in its first regular session. Congress 
continued its woik to the end of the year. 

.The closing period of the last session of the 
old Congress was devoted largely to legislation 
on matters previously considered but not con- 
cluded. There was passed a measure requiring 
that 16 naval cruisers of 10,000 tons each and 
one airplane carrier be constructed at an author- 
ized cost of $274,000,000; the cruisers were to 
be laid down at the rate of five in each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years. An effort made by 
President Coolidge to have it left to the Presi- 
dent’s discretion to suspend this building pro- 
gramme in case that the interest of an interna- 
tional understanding on naval restriction should 
demand it was defeated. The apparent intent 
of Congress in this enactment was that the con- 
struction of cruisers should be assigned to navy 
yards and to private shipyards alternately. But 
the wording of the bill specified only that the 
first and every suceeding odd-numbered ship 
should be constructed in a government navy 
yard, thus leaving open the possibility that the 
Administration might at its discretion place 
the orders for the intervening cruisers in the 
navy yards as well — a proposal that was 
agitated later on as a means of reprisal 
against shipbuilders for alleged lobbying activ- 
ities. 

The Senate ratified on January 16 the Treaty 
of Paris for the renunciation of war, commonly 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. The 
ratifying vote was 85 to 1. There had been 
previously an effort among a group of the Sena- 
tors to attach to the ratification some reserva- 
tory clause by which the United States might 
specifically retain its right to use armed force 


in support of the Monroe Doctrine and might 
divest itself of implied obligation to punish a 
treaty violator. Instead of a reservation on the 
part of the Senate, there was incorporated in the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
an understanding of its view on the matter. 
Senator Capper of Kansas, liowever, introduced 
on February 10 a Senate resolution providing 
that the President could by proclamation foi- 
bid the commerce in articles of use in war with 
any nation violating the treaty. This resolution 
was left for consideration by the succeeding 
Congress. 

A step for the more effectual enforcement of 
the prohibition laws was taken by the enact- 
ment of the Jones Law, a measure raising the 
maximum penalties for offendeis to a fine of $10,- 
000 and five years of imprisonment. Likewise in- 
tended to promote the better enforcement of Pro- 
hibition was a measure sponsored by Senator 
Glass of Virginia, which appropriated $250,000 
for the purpose of an investigation, under the 
President, of the entire problem of law enforce- 
ment, including Federal Prohibition. This meas- 
ure as enacted left it to the President to create 
a commission for the purpose of the intended in- 
vestigation. Cogfnate legislation was that in the 
form of measures creating additional Federal 
judges in certain of the judicial districts, these 
having been in some cases overwhelmed with cases 
by reason of the influx of Prohibition prosecu- 
tions. 

An effort was made in Congress to effect a 
change in tlie method that was followed by the 
Treasury Department in granting refunds of 
income tax payments where the Treasury took 
the view that the payment had not been legally 
due. Senator McKellar of Tennessee offered 
a bill to require that all claims for refund, 
credit or abatement on an internal revenue tax, 
in excess of $10,000, must go to the Board of 
Tax Appeals for determination. Secretary Mel- 
lon opposed this bill on the ground that the 
Board of Tax Appeals was already overburdened 
and more especially on the ground that a tax 
that could be administered only by resort to 
litigation would be collected with difficulty. Ow- 
ing largely to his stand the proposal made no 
progress. An effort, unsuccessful likewise, was 
made to postpone the operation of the system 
of restriction of immigration based on national 
origins of the existing inhabitants of the coun- 
try. The Administration view that this system 
of restriction was not workable inspired the pro- 
posal to postpone it, and the House voted for 
postponement, but the failure of the Senate 
to act left the national origins clause to go into 
effect. 

Among other measures enacted by the session 
was a resolution providing for a survey of the 
route of the projected ship canal through Nic- 
aragua, at the judgment of the President. The 
shipment of convict-made goods in interstate 
commerce was restricted by the Hawes- Cooper 
Bill, which was enacted. The Norbeck-Andresen 
Bill, likewise enacted, made provision for the 
conservation of migratory birds by the estab- 
lishment of bird sanctuaries in all States of the 
Union, subject to enabling acts on the part of 
the State legislatures. 

One of the most important administrative acts 
of the last days of the Coolidge administration 
was the sale by the Shipping Board to a pri- 
vate bidder, P. W. Chapman & Co., of two lead- 
ing Government-owned steamship lines, the 
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United States Line and the American Mer- 
chant Line. The total price was $16,300,000. 
The Senate Commerce Committee gave its as- 
sent to the sale. 

President Coolidge signed the instrument rati- 
fying the Kellogg-Briand Treaty on January 17. 
The construction of works in the Niagara River, 
to improve the scenic effect of Niagara Falls 
and at the same time to permit the diversion 
of more water to power purposes, for some time a 
subject of negotiation with Canada, was pro- 
vided by an accord signed at Ottawa January 2, 
by the Prime Minister of Canada and the Amer- 
ican Minister. 

President Hoover Inaugurated. Herbert 
Hoover was inaugurated President of the United 
States on Mar. 4, 1929. His official views as 
outlined in his inaugural address were in one 
respect conspicuous, in that they dwelt with 
chief emphasis on the need of correcting the ‘‘dis- 
regard and disobedience of law” which was char- 
acterized “the most malign of all the dangers” 
besetting the nation at the moment. The reform 
and reorganization of the whole system of justice 
and enforcement was set foith as a requirement 
not to be delayed. With jiarticular reference to 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws, the 
President declared the duty of the citizens to 
support the laws of tlie land to bo coequal with 
tliat of the Government to enforce them. The 
policy of governmental regulation of private en- 
terjirise as the alternative of governmental own- 
ership or operation was affirmed. The belief was 
expressed that the United States would entei the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice by a way that would be found, 
and the peace of the world was characterized as 
“interlocked with our own progress and prosper- 
ity.” It was declared, however, to be the Nation’s 
will that it should not commit itself to engage- 
ments such as meinbership in the League of 
Nations. The cabinet drafted by the President 
was as follows* Secietaiy of State, Henry L. 
Stinison; Secretary of War, James W. Good 
(died Nov. 18, 1929) ; Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell; Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown; Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams; Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur; Secretaiy of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde ; Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 
Omitting two memliers retained fioni the Coolidge 
cabinet, this list was sent on Maich 5 to the 
Senate, convened in a separate short session for 
the purpose of considering nominations, and was 
confirmed. The omitted members were Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Tieasury, and James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. Taking an un- 
customary course, the Administration ncld that 
these two, being already incumbents, did not re- 
quire renomination. In the case of Secretary 
Mellon, who had bitter opponents in the Senate, 
the move w*as later met by an endeavor to investi- 
gate the Secretary on the Senate’s own initiative, 
but eventually his retention as Secretary of the 
Treasury was allowed to stand. 

The first major act of President Hoover was 
to summon Congress to a special session conven- 
ing on April 16. The proclamation of March 7, 
calling this session, stated the need of “legisla- 
tion to effect further agricultural relief and leg- 
islation for limited changes in the tariff.” Con- 
gress convened approximately as made up by 
virtue of the elections of the previous autumn. 
A vacancy was left in the Senate by the with- 
drawal of Curtis of Kansas to assume the office 


of Vice President. The place was filled by the 
nomination of Henry J. Allen, former Governor 
of Kansas, at the end of April. President Hoover 
presented to Congress on April 16 a message in 
which he detailed handicaps of the farming in- 
dustry and recommended for its relief “an effec- 
tive tariff upon agricultural products,” the further 
development of waterways and the creation of a 
Federal Farm Board as an agency for the re- 
organization of the agricultural marketing sys- 
tem. With regaid to tariff matters outside the 
agricultuial schedule the message alluded to 
“necessity for some limited changes in the sched- 
ules and in the administrative clauses of the 
laws as written in 1922.” The President stated 
his adherence to the piincijde of the flexible 
tariff, recommended strengthening the Tariff 
Commission and mentioned weaknesses in the 
system of valuation of imported gopds. He ap- 
proved limiting the session to farm and tariff 
legislation and to a few emergency matters, 
among which he included the census and reap- 
portionment measure. 

Congress did in fact so limit its activities in 
the special session, but its work was greatly de- 
layed by the inability of the members of the 
majority party to unite in sufficient numbers on 
the President’s policy. In the case of the Senate, 
a strong Republican group from the agricultural 
States created trouble by its stubborn efforts to 
insert into the farm relief bill and later into the 
tariff bill a provision for a system of rebates to 
farm exports, known as the farm export debenture 
plan. The principle of this plan was that those 
exporting certain agricultural products should 
receive, in propoition to the amount of such ex- 
ports, debentures or evidences of indebtedness of 
the Government, which the possessors might em- 
ploy for certain limited purposes, as for tender 
in payment of tarifl’ dues. The apparent tend- 
ency of the plan was to extend to the exporters 
of these farm products an inducement of value, 
or, as some called it, a subsidy, without, however, 
defraying the resulting cost to the Goveininent 
by appropi iation, and without placing any defi- 
nite limit on its total in any given period. The 
debentuie plan received the support not only of 
many Republican but of a large number of 
Democratic senators. 

Farm relief by consent of leaders in both 
houses obtained the right of way over the 
tariff. The committees on agriculture of the two 
Houses prepared measures, both of which pro- 
vided a Federal Farm Board with the financing 
of crop-stabilizing corporations by means of loans 
from a revolving fund of several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars as one of its chief functions 
Both committees did away with the scheme of the 
equalization fee, upon which the McNary-Hau^en 
bills of previous sessions had come to grief. 
The House committee made no provision for the 
automatic reimbursement of agriculture for losses 
on farm exports sold at less than the domestic 
price; but the Senate committee after some delay 
declared in favor of the farm debenture as the 
means for this purpose. The Senate bill as 
drafted by Senator McNary of Oregon and his 
associates provided that the Government issue 
a debenture on each export shipment of specified 
agricultural products, to the amount of one-half 
of the tariff on imports of the product in ques 
tion, and that all such debentures might be re- 
deemed by presentation in payment of import 
duties. In advance of the introduction of the 
bill. President Hoover on April 20 wrote Sen- 
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ator McNary an open letter setting forth ten 
reasons for which the President regarded the 
debenture plan as unwise. He characterized it 
as a direct subsidy from the Treasury, which 
BO far as it brought advantage to the farmer 
would stimulate overproduction and would upset 
the basis of farm diversification and that of im- 
port tariff rates. 

Nevertheless, the bill, with the debenture plan 
attached, was introduced in the Senate. In the 
course of a protracted debate on the subject. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska proposed an amend- 
ment designed to check agricultural overproduc- 
tion, such as debentures might occasion, by pro- 
viding a sliding scale under which the debentures 
would become less in value as the quantity of 
farm exports rose This amendment the Senate 
accepted on Apnl 30. Finally, it passed the 
Senate bill op May 14, by a vote of 64 to 33, all 
but two of the nays being Administration Repub- 
licans and 33 of the ayes being Democrats. 

In the meanwhile, the House, on April 25, had 
passed its own bill, which provided no debentures 
and which in general followed the ideas of the 
President. The House vote was 367 to 34, and 
the ayes included tlie majority of the Democratic 
members. By a special rule, the House sent the 
bills to joint confeience committee without direct 
vote on the Senate measure. A protracted con- 
ference ended in the elimination of the deben- 
ture clause on June 5 , The Senate on June 11 
rejected the conference report. This action drew 
from the President a somewhat sharp published 
statement that the whole measuie was being 
jeopardized. The Senate then gave in, passing 
the conference measure thiee days later. The 
act was signed Apiil 15; in its final form, it pro- 
vided a Faim Boaid of ton members and created 
for tbeir employment a revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000, of which the initial $151,500,000 was 
shortly afterward ajipiojinated by separate act. 

The Census of 1930. Provision for the tak- 
ing of a census in 1 930 and, in the same measure, 
for the automatic i ('apportionment of the repre- 
sentation of the States in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by admi'nistrativc procedure, was 
made in an act signed by Piesident Hoover on 
June 18. The census features of the measure 
differed from its jnedeccbsors in authorizing a 
census of unemployment, as well us one of agri- 
culture and of irrigation, a proposal to put vir- 
tually all of some 100,000 census workers under 
the Civil Service rules was defeated, but 600 
special agents ^\elc lendcred subject to Civil 
Service certification. With regal d to reajipor- 
tioiiment, there took place m the House a struggle 
over the pioposal to amend the method of count- 
ing so as to exclude alien inhabitants and dis- 
franchised Negroes as a component of the popu- 
lation totals on which representation was to be 
based. This piojiosal found favor with some 
sections who upfiicheiided otherwise losing repre- 
sentatives to the more rapidly growing States 
where aliens were present in higher nuinber. The 
House defeated this pioposal by a vote of 271 
to 104. The act in its final form required the 
President to sn limit to Congress in December 
computations of af)|)ortioiimcnt both according to 
the system of major fi actions and to that of 
equal proportions, and thus made it possible for 
Congress still to pass an apportionment act later 
on. Tn its failure to do so, the membership of 
the House was to remain at 435 

Tariff Discussions. The enactment of a tariff 
measuie was the feature of the special session of 


Congress in which progress was the least rapid. 
The House Committee on Ways and Means, which 
had been busy on a tariff measure during the 
Congress interim, presented its bill on May 7. 
This bill, instead of meeting the expectation of 
those who had founded on the President’s message 
an expectation of very limited tariff increase, 
raised the duties on hundreds of articles. Such 
commodities as some of the building materials, 
clothing, certain chemicals, and many metal 
products were made subject to higher duty. At 
the same time, the expected increases in agri- 
cultural tariffs were made, but agricultural 
sentiment was largely adverse none the less, hold- 
ing that the farmers would lose more by the 
higher duties on goods they must buy than they 
would gain by higher duties on imports of com- 
modities they themselves produced. The rate 
on Cuban raw sugar was sharply raised from 1.70 
cents a pound to 2.4 cents, in the interest of 
domestic growers of cane and the sugar beet. 
Chairman Hawley of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee fiankly represented the bill, in evident 
contrast to that sought by the President, as hav- 
ing the greater protection of American labor for 
one of its major aims. In its administrative fea- 
tures, the bill provided for the transfer of dis- 
putes over the basis of valuation of imports from 
the Customs Court to the Tieasury, and for alter- 
ing the status of the Customs Court to that of a 
board. The measure was passed by the House 
with relatively few amendments on May 28. 

In the Senate, the tariff progressed less 
smoothly. At the outset, on the receipt of the 
bill by the Senate, an eltort was made to commit 
the Hjiper House to a measure of revision apply- 
ing to iarni products and related schedules alone. 
A resolution to this purpose, offered by Senator 
Borah of Idaho, was narrowly defeated on June 
17, by 39 against to 38 in favor. Thereupon, 
facing the prospect of a slow task of tariff fram- 
ing in Senate committee, the two Houses, by con- 
current resolution took recess, the Senate until 
August 19 and the House of Representatives until 
September 3. The committee work of revising 
the House tariff bill was carried on not by the 
Senate Finance Committee as a whole but by a 
subcommittee of the majority members. The re- 
sulting bill differed widely from the House meas- 
ure in detail, but as it in many cases raised the 
proposed duties on non-agricultural products, it 
also failed to conform with the President’s rec- 
ommendations. The fact that Senator Bingham 
of Connecticut had employed as an aid m tariff 
revision one C. L. Eyanaon, an employee of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, led to 
a vote of censure of his course being passed by the 
Senate and to a Senate investigation of lobbyists’ 
activities 

Premier MacDonald’s Visit. The most con- 
spicious occurrence bearing on the foreign lela- 
tions of the United States in 1929 was the visit 
of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of Great 
Britain at Washington, in connection with plans 
of the United States and Great Britain for a 
conference on naval restriction. While Piime 
Minister MacDonald was at Washington, the in- 
vitation of the British government, in which it 
was stated that the Government of the United 
States concurred, was issued to France, Italy and 
Japan to attend the proposed conference. In the 
financial field, the occurrence in October and 
November, 1929, of a violent collapse in the stock 
market, led President Hoover in mid-November to 
undertake emergency measures for the prevention 
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of the spread of depression to the field of general 
business. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. A government institution at West 
Point, N. Y., for the practical and theoretical 
training of cadets for the military service of the 
United States, opened in 1802. By act of Con- 
gress in May, 1916, the maximum number of 
cadets permitted to be enrolled in the academy 
was raised to 1334 by the appointment of one 
additional cadet from each congressional district, 
additional cadets from the United States at large, 
and from the ranks of the enlisted men in the 
Regular Army and the National Guard who are 
between the ages of 19 and 22, and have served 
not less than one year. Under this act, the 
enrollment reached its highest mark, 1272, in 
1928, as compared with 66 1 in 1914 In the lat- 
ter year, there were 21.5 members of the faculty 
and 108,000 volumes in the library. The academy 
IS a component part of the Regular Aimy of the 
United States and is maintained solely by ap- 
propriation from the War Department, which in 
1928 amounted to $2,246,587 for salaries and 
maintenance of public works, and $861,000 for 
continuing construction. A plan was adopted in 
1916 admitting applicants on certificates from 
accredited scliools and colleges, as well as by 
examination. This applied to mental qualifica- 
tions only. The maxiniuin age for admission to 
the academy was extended in 1920 from 22 to 
24 years for men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the World War. A 
cadet hospital w'as com|deted in 1923 and a new 
schedule of studies went into effect on Jan. 1, 
1924, in which year an athletic stadium w'as dedi- 
cated. A combination mess hall, drawing acad- 
emy, and cadet store weie under construction in 
1928. The superintendents and commandants 
since 1914 have been as follows Col. Clarence P. 
Townsley, 1914-16; Col. John Biddle, 1916-17; 
Col. Samuel E. Tillman, 1917-18; Brig. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, 1919-22, Maj. Gen. Fred W. 
Shiden, 1922-26, Bug Gen. Meich B. Rtewait, 
1920-27; Muj Gen. Edwin B. Winans, 1927-28; 
Maj Gen. William R Smith, since 1928. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
A school for the education and training of naval 
cadets at Annapolis, Md , founded in 1845. By 
Act of Congress of Feb 15, 1916, the number of 
midshipmen appointed from each congressional 
district was inci eased from two to three, an act 
of Mar. 4, 1917, permitted the Secretary of the 
Navy to appoint 100 midshipmen from the en- 
listed force of the Navy; an act of Apr. 25, 1917, 
increased the number of appointments to four, 
which was still further inci eased to five by act 
of July 11, 1919. On graduation, midshipmen 
are commissioned as ensigns in the United 
States Navy, and occasionally to fill vacancies in 
the Marine Corps and in ceitain staff corps of the 
Navy. Forty appointments may be made by the 
President from among the sons of officeis, sol- 
dieis, sailois, and marines of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps who were killed in action or 
died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted in line of duty 
during the World War. The regiment of mid- 
shipmen in the fall of 1928 numbered 1790; there 
were 245 members of the faculty of the academy 
and the library contained 70,000 volumes. Super- 
intendent, Rear Admiral S. S. Robinson, U. S. N. 

UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. European 
federation as a political concept was discussed at 
intervals during the nineteenth century. In 


1898-99 it was revived by William T. Stead, of 
London, in connection with the Peace Congress at 
The Hague. The idea had a place in the inter- 
national peace propoganda of that period, but 
nowhere won official recognition. Long before 
the outbreak of the World War, in 1914 it had 
ceased to have importance even as a Utopian 
dream. 

The rearrangement of boundaries following the 
Treaty of Versailles tended to intensify national- 
istic feeling in the smaller states and to make 
more remote any attempt at political federation, 
but at the same time certain economic evils in- 
herent in the European system were more fully 
exposed to the light and in every country there 
were those who thought they saw advantages in 
union. In 1923 Count Richard Coudcnhove-Kal- 
ergi, a citizen of Czechoslovakia, issued his ap- 
peal for a “Pan-Europa.” He promised that a 
federation of the 27 states on the Continent of 
Euiope, excluding Russia, would give its mem- 
bers security from inter-Eurojiean war, would 
neutralize the Continent as a whole in the event 
of any outside conflict, would offer protection 
against Russian invasion, would hold out a pros- 
pect of disarmament, and would insure the ability 
of the member states to compete industrially in 
the world’s markets. 

Like Stead and other earlier writers on the 
subject of European federation, Count Couden- 
hove-Kalcrgi had been impressed by the success of 
the United States of America in maintaining a 
union of 48 states, each sovereign in its own 
sphere, with a powerful centralized government 
of proscribed sovereignty. Those writers saw 
that without tariff barriers the 48 states wore 
free to develop their lesources as they could not 
possibly have been if they had grown up into 
separate nations, like those of Euiope They saw 
that to the rest of the world the American com- 
monwealth presented an unbroken front, hut that 
from Delaware to Texas each controlled its own 
affairs and retained its own individuality. Amer- 
ican prosperity with such a system was an object 
lesson that Europeans could not overlook. Ob- 
stacles of language, custom, and national and 
racial prejudice in Europe seemed to dwindle as 
America’s economic triumph giew more distinct. 

The new school of Paii-Eiiropa propaganda, 
which had its seat at Vienna, conceived of the 
nations as divided into five geneial groups. The 
British Empire, Pan-America, Mongolia (China 
and Japan), the Russian states, and Pan-Europa. 
Russia was regarded as an Asiatic, rather than a 
European, power. Furtherinoie, the fact that 
Soviet rule is meonsistent with European democ- 
racy was thought a disqualification for member- 
ship in the federation. 

Britain’s exclusion seemed to be regretted by 
some of the advocates of Pan-Europa, hut was 
based on the extension of British interests in 
other continents. However, much thought was 
given to an outline of a piospective British-Euro- 
pean Entente, embracing the following principles. 
Compulsory arbitration of disputes, the disarm- 
ing of European submaiiiie fleets, the most- 
favored-nation system and a possible customs 
union, including British Africa, the exchange of 
British West Africa for Europe’s East African 
colonies, Britain to assume the protection of 
Europe’s Asiatic colonies (the French and Dutch 
Indies) against attack, Europe to bind herself to 
ward off outside attack on England and the Brit- 
ish Dominions to accord the same rights to Euro- 
pean as to English immigrants. 
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Instances could be cited from Europe's eco- 
nomic experience to show that international trade 
combines might be made effective. There was the 
Zollverein, and in post-war years the steel, pot- 
ash, and wile cartels, involving France, Germany, 
and other countries, and the enamel-ware com- 
bine affecting Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland. These had been highly successful. 
Whether because of such practical examples, or 
for less obvious reasons, the Pan-Europa propa- 
ganda made headway among statesmen. 

One of the first Europeans in office to indorse 
the movement was President Her riot of France, 
in October, 1924, and in a notable address on Jan. 
29, 1926. In the following year, sufficient inter- 
est had been aroused to warrant the assembling 
of a Congress at Vienna in October. Chancellor 
Seipel of Austria presided over the gathering, in 
which 24 European nationalities were repre- 
sented. Former Chancellor Wirth of Germany, 
M. Delbos, former French Minister of Education, 
M. Politis of Greece, and other well-known public 
men were among the delegates. With the ex- 
ception of Lithuania, all the continental nations 
had some part in the proceedings. The German, 
French, and Polish youth movements were en- 
listed in the cause; the Austrian Socialists held 
aloof. In France, besides M. Herriot, the friends 
of the Pan-lOuropa jiroject included Briand, Pain- 
lev6, Louchciir, and Cailloux ; the two great lead- 
ers of Czechoslovakia — ^Masaryk and Benes — ^were 
both said to favor it. 

In the summer of 1929, the agitation for a fed- 
erated Europe went into a second phase when 
Premier Briand of France announced hia inten- 
tion to work, through the League of Nations, for 
the founding of a ‘‘United States of Europe” — an 
economic fedeiation at first, to be developed polit- 
ically later. In conversations with the French 
journalist, Jules Saiierwein, M. Briand spoke of 
existing conditions in Europe which he thought 
might be changed for the better by a form of fed- 
eration such as he advocated. As reported in the 
New York Ttmes, he said. 

“Europe is not organized at all. It is in a 
chaotic state which, when we examine it atten- 
tively, is at once shocking and disquieting. In 
one country, there are 1,200,000 unemployed who 
live upon the charity of the State. In another, 
the farmers, who get scarcely 6 or 7 per cent re- 
turn for their labor, must pay 12 to 16 per cent 
for loans when they need tlioiii. You see small 
countries which could sell their agricultural prod- 
uce at a good profit straining themselves to cre- 
ate national industries, while almost impassable 
tariff barriers rise between them and their neigh- 
bors 

“You see regions, such as Austria, which ought 
to be prosperous, but aie living in misery, which 
IS absolutely paradoxical. Austiia is admirably 
situated for serving as a point of transit for mer- 
chandise crossing Europe from north to south, 
and from east to west, which passes normally 
through Vienna. Moi cover, it possesses a bank- 
ing and commercial machinery that is first-class, 
and reliable and expeiienccd specialists in com- 
merce. 

“If Europe were not cut up into a series of 
separate compartments, if the goods which are 
exported and imjiorted were not heavily taxed, 
if there were a European treasury to supervise 
money and keep it at a judicious and reasonable 
rate, do you think the city of Vienna and its 
2,000,000 inhabitants would not be able to pros- 
per? 


“On the other hand, consider a country such as 
Italy, which lacks raw materials. In a Europe 
federated and organized on reasonable principles, 
Italy would be assured of getting the raw ma- 
terials she needs without difficulty.” 

Exponents of Pan-Europa had stressed the idea 
that political alliances are out of date, that eco- 
nomic solidarity alone can bring about stability. 
M. Briand, experienced in statecraft, let it appear 
that he was hopeful of improving existing politi- 
cal machinery, that he did not find it necessary 
to discard it altogether. He believed that states 
closely united by common economic interests 
would find it easy to come to an agreement for 
creating a police force to serve the group as a 
whole, thus making separate armament needless. 

At Geneva on Sept. 9, 1 929, while the Assembly 
of the League of Natioons was in session, M. 
Briand explained his ideas to the delegates of 
European nations there present. He was sec- 
onded by Hr. Gustav Stresemann of Germany, 
whose death occurred a few weeks later. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
had already pronounced the proj'ect economically 
sound. M. Briand promised to give more defini- 
tion to his plans and to prepare questionnaires to 
be submitted to the several governments. The 
United States of Eurojie, as visioned at Geneva, 
would occupy an area of 1,932,000 squaie miles 
with a total population of about 250,000,000. 

While M. Briand’s conception of a United 
States of Europe proved alluring to many minds, 
serious objections to it were soon disclosed. 
Thus, Salvador de Madariaga of Spam, as a sup- 
porter of the League of Nations, was evidently 
fearful lest the idea of regionalization would be 
applied to the Council itself, impairing the 
League's universality; but Senor Madariaga was 
unwilling to take even the Continent of Europe 
as the 1 egional basis of union. Ho believed that 
“the Atlantic nations, in whichever continent 
placed, are in closer solidarity than the European 
nations as such.” Moreover, he questioned the 
logic of attempting to find an economic basis of 
union while the countries concerned are still 
without a common political consciousness. “A 
zollverein will not be the preface, but the epi- 
logue, of union.” Besides, a zollverein will give 
rise to complex problems that can only be ad- 
justed by govei nmeiital agencies. He further in- 
sists that non-European nations “intimately con- 
nected with the European economy” (e.g., the 
United States of America and Argentina) should 
be included. 

Protests had already been made against the ex- 
clusion of Great Britain from the Pan-Europa 
scheme (notably by the Journal de Qen6ve) and 
in 1920 the English economist, J. A Hobson, 
showed that the expected economy of European 
cartels in various manufactured articles would 
be gi eatly restricted if Bntam did not come in. 
Assuming that a continental tariff bai rier would 
be raised to keep British goods out of Europe, 
British exporters would use pressure to hold their 
nori-Europcan markets against the cartels, and it 
might drive Britain into a closer relation with 
the United States of America. 

In November, 1929, Dr. Hobson elaborated his 
views on M. Briand's United States of Europe in 
the Contemporary Review, As a project for a 
Europe built on the lines of the United States of 
America, he regards it as chimerical. If, how- 
ever, it should take shape as an organization for 
European cooperation in commerce and industry. 
Dr. Hobson visualizes it as “a stumbling-block 
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to the genuine progress of free trade and codper- 
ation in the entire world.” He thinks that re- 
prisals might be provoked in other countries ex- 
cluded from their former European markets and 
he concludes that “a union in which two great 
European countries, Russia and Britain, were not 
participants, while another country in intimate 
cultural, economic, and political relations with 
the Western European nations, the United States 
of America, was excluded, cannot be deemed to 
have a footing in the world of political realities.” 

Nevertheless, it was everywhere admitted that 
the services of transportation and communication 
in Europe depended for efficiency on international 
cooperation. Since the World War, through- 
train service in Europe has been improved. Air 
transport, Sefior Madariaga conceded, is inter- 
national in its nature and calls for cooperative 
control. Some observers who have not yet been 
convinced that such a structure as the United 
States of Europe can be erected with any promise 
of permanency, were still questioning whether co- 
operation in a few definite activities of inter- 
national scope and character may not be immedi- 
ately practical. By making such an attempt, it 
might soon be determined how far the lack of “a 
common political consciousness” among the Euro- 
pean nations militates against common social 
and economic enterprise. Federal control of 
money, the post, and other functions of national 
sovereignty, piesents additional problems, which 
are assuredly not to be solved by a superficial 
analogy with American conditions. 

Assuming that a United States of Europe in 
operation would adojit the bicameral legislative 
system, following the example set by the United 
States of America, Prof. Albert Buahnell Hart, 
of Harvard University, pointed out (in Current 
History for November, 1929) that the number of 
European states with very small populations 
would make the pioblem of representation more 
difficult than in America. Taking a strict popu- 
lation basis and allowing one representative for 
every million inhabitants, Fiance would have 41 
and Albania 1 If in the upper house of the legis- 
lature each state should have one vote, Germany, 
France, Italy, Poland, and Spain together could 
be outvoted by a combination of states having a 
total population of less than 2,000,000 out of 
Eurojie’s 250,000,000 

Pan-Europa, an interesting discussion by Count 
R Coudenhove-Kalergi (in English translation, 
with an introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler) 
was publislied in 1926 Other discussions of this 
topic are to be found principally in reviews and 
other publications of current politics and history. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 
One of the world’s gieatest steel manufacturing 
organizations, incorporated in New Jersey in 
1901. It absorbed the Federal Steel, National 
Tube, American Steel & Wire, National Steel, 
I^ke Superior Consolidated Iron Mines, Union 
Steel, the Cainegie Company, and other corpora- 
tions It owns and operates 3790 miles of rail- 
load. The capital stock outstanding in Febru- 
ary, 1929, consisted of $711,623,500 of common, 
and, $360,281,100 of preferred, out of an author- 
ized total of $753,321,000 and $400,000,000, re- 
spectively. On Apr. 15, 1929, the common stock 
vas increased to $1,250,000,000. In the same 
year important infringement suits were settled 
General offices, Hoboken, N. J., and 71 Broadway, 
New York. See Trusts. 

UNI VERSALISTS. A denomination founded 
on Universalism, the doctrine or belief that it is 
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the purpose of God to save every member of the 
human race from sin through the grace revealed 
in Jesus Christ. Thus, it is claimed that Univer- 
salism is as old as Christianity, while the Uni- 
versalist denomination is of modern origin and 
is confined mostly to North America. The de- 
nomination dates from the arrival of the Rev. 
John Murray of London, in Good Luck, N. J., 
in 1770, and under his ministry spread through- 
out New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, 
and later into the Middle West and South. The 
ecclesiastical organization of the church is under 
the jurisdiction of the General Convention, which 
meets biennially. In polity, the parish or society 
IS independent in the management of its temporal 
affairs and worship. The different parishes with- 
in a State are organized into the State Conven- 
tion, which meets annually, and these in turn 
constitute the General Convention. In 1929 the 
churches were grouped m 28 State conventions 
and two State conferences. The membership of 
the denomination decreased from 51,716 (esti- 
mated) in 1913 to 50,078 in 1929; the number 
of churches decreased from 709 to 609; and the 
number of ministers, including lay licenses, de- 
creased from 702 to 546. 

Home missionary work was sponsored by the 
State Conventions; the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, which confined its efforts 
largely to North Carolina and Tennessee, the 
Young People’s Christian Union, which supported 
missionaries in Texas, and the General Sunday 
School Association, which supported a school for 
colored children in Suffolk, Va. The total 
amount expended for home missions in 1926 was' 
$87,100. In 1919 a drive was launched to re- 
establish the church more firmly and raise 
$1,000,000 to carry on its work. With the re- 
ceipts from this drive, new mission churches were 
established in the South and West, new buildings 
were erected in Japan for church, school, and 
residence purposes, and a better organization and 
more perfect supervision of mission work were 
made possible. By 1926 the Japanese mission, 
established in 1890, consisted of 8 centres of 
woik and employed 7 American and 6 native 
missionaries, and a number of teachers and help- 
ers. The educational activities of the denomina- 
tion included 3 colleges, among them Tufts Col- 
lege at Medford, Mass., 3 academies, and 3 
theological schools, with a total registration of 
6166, and pioperty valued at $12,892,008. Be- 
tween C)ct. 1, 1925, and Oct. 1, 1926, scholarships 
amounting to $3775 were distributed to students 
in the theological schools. The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Aissociation has increased its 
home and foieign missionary work, and pur- 
chased the birthplace of Clara Barton, a loyal 
Universal ist, for use as a shrine and for some 
form of social-service work. 

The General Convention established the depart- 
ment of social welfare on a permanent basis with 
a full-time director who aided the churches in 
making the most of their opportunities in this 
line of work. The Murray Auniveisary Crusade 
was carried on in 1920 in celebration of the one 
hundred and fifteenth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the denomination, and was continued 
thereafter under the name of the Christ Ciusade. 
The Universal ist Comrades, an organization for 
men, was established in 1919 to aid the larger 
projects of the denomination. The 1927 Conven- 
tion, which was held at Hartford, Conn., went on 
record as favoring the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, and also as favoring the outlawry and 
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abolition of war, both offensive and defensive. 
Durinff 1927 the conventi6n commenced the con- 
struction of a Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C., and put in opera- 
tion a ministers^-pension plan. 

At the biennial General Convention, held in 
Washington from Oct. 23 to 27, 1929, the tower 
of the National Memorial Church was dedicated 
to the ideal of international justice and world 
peace and as a grateful tribute to Owen D. Young, 
a Universalist layman. This convention created 
a department of religious education and favored 
conducting a school for religious leadership for 
ministers and encouraging local churches to con- 
duct discussion classes dealing with the implica- 
tions and applications of Universalism. Resolu- 
tions were adopted indorsing President Hoover's 
request for stricter law observance and pledging 
him 8up])ort in his efforts toward the lessening 
of the burden and danger of armaments; urging 
the Senate to adopt the Root formula and to ap- 
prove the Pan-American Arbitration Treaty; fa- 
voring the abolition of capital punishment, and 
authorizing tlie appointment of a commission on 
world-wide free religious fellowship to survey 
the possibilities of religious fellowship and co- 
operation between Universalists and liberals in 
non-Christian fields. The president of the 1929 
General Convention was the Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D D., of Detroit, Mich. The headquarters 
are at 170 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. See Interna- 
tional Lanolaoe 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Sta- 
tistics. The U. S. Bureau of Education in 1929 
published the statistics of universities, colleges, 
and professional schools for the college year 
1925-20. The report deals with 975 institutions, 
of which 164 were under public, and 821 under 
private, control, with a total of 156 independent 
professional schools. Including these indejiend- 
ent institutions with departments of universities, 
there were the following schools: theology, 180; 
law, 136, medicine, 77; dentistry, 43; pharmacy, 
67, osteopathy, 5; and veterinary medicine, 12. 

Enrollment. The total number of students 
enrolled in the 975 institutions reporting to the 
Bureau of Education was 822,895, of which 609,- 
732 were men and 313,163 were women. These 
totals included 33,185 men and 22,447 women in 
preparatory departments; 20,159 men and 12,341 
women in graduate departments; 92,591 men and 
6822 women in professional departments; and 
23,211 men and 30,355 women registered as un- 
classified and special students. 

Schools of engineering enrolled 59,314 students; 
of law, 40,359; medicine, 19,682; theology, 13,- 
665; dentistry, 11,777; pharmacy, 10,815; osteop- 
athy, 1588; and veterinary medicine, 537. 

The enrollment in summer schools was 209,464; 
in winter short courses, 3772; and in extension 
and correspondence courses, 268,481. 

The institutions under public control had 290,- 
893 students, while those under private control 
had 532,002 students. 

Excluding those eni oiled in summer schools, 
short, extension, and correspondence courses, the 
largest four institutions under public control 
were: University of California, 18,969 students; 
University of Minnesota, 13,225; University of 
Michigan, 10,134; and University of Illinois, 10,- 
073. The largest four institutions under private 
control were: New York University, 20,383 stu- 
dents, University of Chicago, 14,472; Columbia, 
12,527; and University of Pittsburgh, 12,052. 


The largest four women’s colleges are Hunter, 
4401 students; Smith College, 2158; Wellesley 
College, 1599; and Simmons College, 1531 stu- 
dents. The Carnegie Institute of Technology had 
an enrollment of 2899; the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 2813; and the Renesselaer 
Polytechnique Institute, 1251. 

The average annual increase in the number of 
strictly college students for the six years ending 
in 1926 was 50,786. Between 1910 and 1920, the 
average annual increase was 19,600 students; 
from 1900 to 1910, it was 9900; while from 1890 
to 1900, it was approximately 4600. Enroll- 
ments in the graduate departments increased 47 
per cent from 1920 to 1922; 25 per cent from 
1922 to 1924, and 13 per cent from 1924 to 1926. 

Professors and Instructors. The total num- 
ber of professors and instructors in the 975 in- 
stitutions repoiting was 62,224, of which 48,649 
were men and 13,575 were women. The 154 in- 
stitutions under public control employed 20,890 
professors and instructors, of whom 16,815 were 
men and 4075 were women. The institutions 
under private contiol employed 41,334, of whom 
31,834 were men and 9500 were women. The per- 
centage of increase in faculty members was not 
so large as that of students. In 1926 the ratio 
of students to professors was 13.2; in 1924, 12.9; 
in 1922, 12.4; and in 1920, 12.2. 

Income. The total income reported by the 
975 institutions was $479,774,664; this included 
$72,374,608 leceived for endowment. The sources 
of income was as follows. Student fees, $101,- 
499,120; room rent and board, $42,346,924, pro- 
ductive funds, $49,748,999, appiopriations fiom 
city or State for inciease of plant, $18,355,830; 
appropriations by State or city for cunent ex- 
penses, $81,522,432; from the United States gov- 
ernment, $16.144,147 ; from private benefactions 
for current expenses, $16,390,853; from all other 
sources, $51,912,421. Excluding additions to en- 
dowments, student fees were 24 9 per cent of all 
college and university receipts for the year. 

Property. In 1920 the total property belong- 
ing to these 975 institutions was valued at 
$2,334,307,221. The value of grounds was $226,- 
721,958; buildings, $911,498,850; libraries, ap- 
paiatus, furniture, and other equipment, $219,- 
073,684; productive funds, $978,012,929. 

Degrees. During the college year 1925-20, 
the universities and colleges conferred a total 
of 71,529 baccalaureate degrees, of these, 41,100 
were earned by men and 30,423, by women. A 
total of 11,451 graduate degrees were conferred; 
of these, 1302 were Ph.D. degrees, conferred upon 
1115 men and 187 women. A total of 1214 hon- 
orary degrees were confeired; of these, 397 were 
the degree of DD. ; 374, LL.D. ; 74, Litt.D. ; and 
3, Ph.D. Schools of law conferred 7938 fiist pro- 
fessional degiees; medicine, 4122; pharmacy, 
3492; dentistry, 2600; theology, 1357; osteop- 
athy, 393; and veterinary medicine, 123. 

Accredited Higher Institutions. In the 
United States, there is no central agency with 
authority to accredit or classify institutions of 
higher learning. There are, however, various 
bodies which establish standards for the accredit- 
ing of institutions and, in certain cases, publish 
lists of institutions that meet their requirements. 
The most prominent of these are the following: 

American Council on Education . — Committees 
from this organization have formulated certain 
standards for colleges, junior colleges, normal 
schools, and teachers’ colleges. These have been 
accepted by most other organizations. 
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The Association of American Universities pub- 
lishes a list of approved colleges and universities. 
This association accepts in a general way the 
statement of principles and standards for ac- 
crediting colleges developed by the American 
Council of Education. 

The Associafton of Colleges and Secondary 
Miools of the Middle States ai}d Maryland makes 
use of the princijiles and standards recommended 
by the Council of Education. It publishes a list 
of accredited institutions located in its own ter- 
ritory. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States accepts, in general, 
the recommendations of the American Council on 
Education and publishes lists of colleges, junior 
colleges, and teacher-training colleges that meet 
its leqinremcnts. In addition, this association 
has juiblished a list of colleges whose giaduates 
may be ernjiloycd as teachers by the accredited 
secondary schools in the association. 

The ^orth Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools accepts the recommendation 
of tlie Aniciican Council on Education and pub- 
lislics a list of accredited colleges and univer- 
sities, junior high schools, and teacher-training 
institutions. 

7'hc 'Northwest Association of Secondary and 
High Schools'VLccepts the recommendations of the 
Aniciicaii Council on Education and publishes a 
list of accredited colleges, junior colleges, and 
teacher-training institutions located in its terri- 
tory. 

The New KnqloAid Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has adopted the minimum re- 
quirements tor an accepted college of liberal arts. 
It hns no published list of accredited institutions 

The A met lean Associahon of Junior Colleges 
has set up no formal lequiicmcnts for accredit- 
ing junior colleges, but it lias defined a junior 
college and has suggested a set of standards 
which it hopes may scive as a guide to indi- 
vidual institutions and perhaps to accrediting 
agencies 

The American Association of Teachers^ Colleges 
has adopted standards for acci editing teacher- 
truining institutions. The association made pro- 
vision for the inspection of teachcr-tiaining 
institutions in the couiitiy and proposed to pre- 
jiaie a classification of them based upon the 
standaids adojited. 

The Council of Medical Education and Hospi- 
tals of the American Medical Association has a 
scliedule for giading medical schools. After 
careful insjiection, medical schools are rated on 
a civil-service basis on a scale of one hundred 
points. Data relating to each school are grouped 
under the four geneial heads faculty, product, 
administration and supei vision, and buildings 
and equipment. Each of these groups is allowed 
a possililc 26 points. Medical schools obtaining 
70 or above arc rated in class A; those obtaining 
from 60 to 70, in class D; and those obtaining 50 
or less, in class C. The association publishes 
accredited lists. 

The Dental Educational Council of America 
has developed standards for dental schools and 
publishes a list of class A and class B schools. 

The American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
maay employs its requirements for niembershij) 
in the association and has in effect a set of 
standards. It publishes a list of members and 
associate members. 

The American Bar Association has approved a 
set of resolutions presented to it by its council 


on legal education and admission to the bar. It 
publishes a list of law schools meeting the asso- 
ciation standards. The standards adopted by 
the association are piactically the same as those 
set up for membership by the Association of the 
American Law Schools. 

The Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion has adopted minimum standards for junior 
undei graduate, senior undergraduate, graduate, 
and advanced graduate, libiary schools On the 
basis of these standards, it publishes a list of ac- 
cepted institutions. 

Educational Boards and Foundations. 

American Council on Education. This oiganiza- 
tion is the central one in which the great national 
educational associations and societies aie repre- 
sented. Its general ob)ect is to piomote and 
cany out coojieiative action in matte? s of com- 
mon interest to the association and the institu- 
tions comjiosirig it. Theie aie three classes of 
members — constituent, associate, and institu- 
tional. The constituent members include 10 
national educational associations. Each is rejiie- 
sented by thiee delegates who vote as a unit at 
meetings of the council. Associate members are 
educational or scientific organizations having in- 
terests related to the work of the council. Each 
associate member may send one lejiresentative to 
the meetings of the council without the light 
to vote There are about the same numlKu* of 
associate as constituent members. Institutional 
members aie colleges, universities, and piofes- 
sional and technical schools contributing not less 
than $100 a year to the council. Each may be 
lepresented at meetings of the council by two 
delegates without the light to vote. Theie aie 
m?ire than two hundred institutional membeis. 
The diiectors’ budget for 1020-27 estimated le- 
feouices of $10r),74() 45 Among the ])io|(>cts le- 
ceiving attention of the 'vaiioiis cfunmittees of 
the council are Federal legislation, iiitei national 
educational relations, education for citizenship, 
and educational standards. Headquarters aie in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Carnegie Corporation. The repoit for 
the year ending Sept 30, 1028, showed that the 
corporation had total funds amounting to 
$128,091,443 59; total income for tJie year, 
$7,103,279 58; donations paid during the year, 
$5,923,089.25, which included $50,000 for build- 
ings, $270,734 07 for libra ly and other buildings 
for institutions, and $.‘l,34(),()(l() b8 lor endow- 
ments. The total charges against futiiie income 
weie $20,418,581,84. The coijioiation also had 
a sjiecial fund, the income of ^^hlch is to be used 
in Canada and the Biitish 'Coloiues The total 
amount of this fund was $1 802,088 90 The 
income for the yeai ending Sejit. 30, 1928, was 
$079,873 10; donations by the corjioration, $209,- 
528.15, of whieh $25,000 w^as given to the Royal 
Society of Canada. Of the lemainder, a con- 
siderable portion was given to the furtherance of 
an African piogramme. See Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Tlie total resources of this 
Foundation are $30,857,000, of which $15,047,000 
was held as peimaneiit general endowment; 
$1,351,000, as endowment of the Dnision of Edu- 
cational Enquiiy, $12,428,000, as a leserve for 
liquidating pension liabilities accruing after 
1928; $830,000 to assist colleges and unnersities 
to adopt the contributory plan of annuities; and 
$601,000, as an emergency reser\c During the 
year ending June 30, 1927, the total expenditure 
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from general funds was $1403,188.42. Of this 
sum, $1,314,419.92 was for retiring allowances. 
The expenditure for the Division of Educational 
Enquiry was $73,394.96. Of this sum, $22,- 
806.77 was used for a study of college athletics. 
See Carneoie Foitndation. 

The Teachers Insurance and Anntlity As- 
sociation of America, which was organized in 
1918 by the Carnegie Foundation and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, reported that de- 
ferred annuity contracts provided by the asso- 
ciation had been adopted by 176 institutions. 
Teachers in 400 otlicr institutions had taken 
contracts in the association. The number of an- 
nuity contracts in force at the end of 1926 was 
reported as 4,>42, representing a total annual 
annuity of $7,151,070. There were 3715 insur- 
ance policies amounting to $20,448,651. The pre- 
mium income for 1926 was $1,982,547. The asso- 
ciation had resources of $9,092,558. See Cab- 
NEoiE Corporation; Carnegie Foundation. 

The Commonwealth Fund. For the year 
closing Se])t 30, 1928, the Commonwealth Fund 
rcjiorted assets amounting to $39,650,994 70; its 
receipts for the year were $2,581,066.09 and ex- 
jienses, $2,387,449. This oiganization was chiefly 
concerned with the following eight pro- 
grammes: child-health clcnionstrations , (Common- 
wealth Fund fellowshijis (by means of which 51 
British graduate fellows weie supported in Amer- 
ican institutions), Austiian health pi ogranime, 
division of publications, division of rural hospi- 
tals, legal research, and two for mental hygiene 
and school guidance (United States and Eng- 
land). For these purposes, the Commonwealth 
Fund spent a total of $1,675,191.45 

General Education Board. The General 
Education Boaid was foundetl in 1902. Its 
assets June 30, 1927, weie $98,3,53,706 23. The 
receipts duiing that year weie $19,664,8,54 24, 
which included a balance on ,Iune 30, 1926, of 
$13,336,767.61. The disbursement for 1927 from 
income was $5,460,271 60, leaving a balance 011 
June 30, 1927, of $14,204,582 64. Fiom the date 
of the board’s foundation in li )02 to June 30, 
1927, there had been appropriated from principal 
funds a total of $159,965,821.97, Of tlie amounts 
appiopriated, $111,549,540 39 had been paid, 
leaving unpaid a total of $48,416,281 58. In 
addition to the above payments, $195,691 81 bad 
been appropriated and paid, from the income of 
the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, to ruial schools for 
Negroes. 

J^ohn Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fel- 
lowships. This foundation was established in 
1925, with a capital fund of $3, [>00, 000. It 
grants fellowships which are “aw^aided only to 
young scholars and artists who have given un- 
equivocal evidence of marked gift for research 
or for creative woik, and who are engaged in 
constructive projects requiring special facilities 
available abroad ” Both men and women are 
eligible. The stipend is usually $2500, and is 
awarded for one year. For the year 1928-29, the 
awards totaled $173,000 and were given to 75 
candidates, 10 of whom weie leajipojnted in or- 
der to enable them to eoinjilete studies or pro- 
jects begun during the pievious year 

Institute of International Education. This 
institute was established in February, 1919, by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
The general aim is to develop international good 
will by means of educational agencies and to act 
as a clearing house for information and advice 
for Americans concerning things educational in 


foreign countries and for foreigners concerning 
things educational in the United States. The 
institute has paid the salary of professors on sab- 
batical leave who were willing to lecture in 
foreign universities and have been invited to do 
so. It also entertains distinguished visitors and 
educational commissions upon their arrival in 
the United States. The institute administers ex- 
change fellowships and other foreign-study op- 
portunities. Exchange relations are now main- 
tained with Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Switzerland. 

Applicants for foreign-study fellowships in 
these countries must ( 1 ) be citizens of the United 
States or one of its possessions; (2) be gradu- 
ates of colleges, universities, or professional 
schools of recognized standing; (3) be of good 
moral character and intellectual ability and of 
suitable personal qualifications; (4) present evi- 
dence of good health , ( 5 ) possess ability to do 
independent study and research; and ( 0 ) have 
a practical reading, writing, and speaking knowl- 
edge of the language of instruction in the par- 
ticular country. 

Opportunities are open to both men and 
women. Preference in selection is given to candi- 
dates under 30 yeais of age. Scholarship and 
fellowship holders must have snfiicient means of 
their own to cover travel, vacation,, And incidental 
expenses. 

In addition to the opportunities for study in 
the eountnes named, the institute administers 
the American Field Service Fellowships for ad- 
vanced study in French universities, the Gerinan- 
istic Society Fellowship foi study of German 
culture, and the scholarship for the Junior Year 
Abroad It also arranges for the placement of a 
nuinbei of American men in posies d^asswiant 
d* Anglais in French lycecs and (‘colcs normalcs, 
and cares for the activities of the Ameiican 
University Union. 

Rhodes Scholarships. The system of Rhodes 
Seholarsl»ij >8 was created by the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, who died in 1902 He states their j)ur- 
pose in his will as follows “1 also desire to 
encouiage and fostei an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages which I implicitly believe will result 
from the union of the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world, and to encourage in the 
students fiom the United States ... an attach- 
ment to the country from which tlicy have 
sprung, without, I hojie, withdrawing them or 
their sympathies from the land of their adoption 
or birth.” 

Provision is made for supporting at Oxford 
Univcisity, for a period of two years each, about 
176 selected scholars The period may be ex- 
tended to three years. I’here is an annual stipend 
of about $2000. Rhodes seholars are selected 
witliout examination on the basis of tbeir school 
and college records. The will outlines the basis 
of selection as scholaiship, character, interest in 
out-of-door sports, interebt 111 one’s fellows, and 
capacity for leadership. 

Candidates must be unmarried male citizens 
of the United States, between the ages of 19 and 
25, and must have completed at least two years 
of college work in that countiy. 

Ill 1929 each State is entitled to two scholars. 
The trustees of the Rhodes Tiust have prepared 
a bill to introduce into Parliament to alter the 
method of selection so as to enable the trustees to 
end selection by States. This measure does not 
contemplate changing the number of Rhodes 
scholarships. 
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Junior Colleges. Since 1917^ 15 dilferont 
States have passed laws dealing with junior 
colleges. The report of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that the number of junior colleges 
in 1926 was 163, located in 31 States. Of these, 
47, enrolling 13,8.50 students, were under public 
control and 106, enrolling 22,660 students, were 
in private institutions. In general, junior col- 
leges had not been prominent in Eastern States. 
In the statistics for 192.5-26, the only New 
England State that reported was Massacliusetts, 
with 375 students. That same year. New York 
repoited only 127 students. There was none in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, or New Jersey. 

During 1928, however, two noteworthy insti- 
tutions were opened in New Yoik State. Colum- 
bia University oigani/ed the Seth Low Junior 
College, as a Biooklyn part of the university. 
The college was designed to caie ior the fiist 
two years of college work, after which the stu- 
dents might enter Columbia College or some of 
the professional schools. 

The Sarah Lawrence College, a new junior col- 
lege for gills, opened in October, 1928, ni Bionx- 
ville. New York. The aims of the college have 
been described as follows* “To gindiiate women 
in whom inteiests have been so stimiikited that 
they will continue as an animating piinciple 
throughout life To graduate women whose ex- 
pel imiee in gioiip activities has shown them the 
value of coopenitive efTort, so that thev become 
either fruitful as leaders or skilled 111 rendeiing 
service under the ellective leadership of otheis. 
To graduate women who have expciieiiced the 
value of leisure and whose varied inteiests insuie 
the profitable use of wdiatever leisiiie time shall 
be then s’’ The college wais founded by the late 
William Van Denser Ijawreiice 111 mcmoiy of liis 
wife It opened with 150 students It is ex- 
pected that this number wdll he increased to 
250 as soon as doimitory accommodations can 
be provided. 

Limiting College Attendance. Tlie remark- 
able increase in the number of students enrolled 
in colleges and universities has led to the con- 
sideration of methods for conti oiling eniollineiit. 
Some of the institutions have set arbitral y limits 
on the number of students they will receive. 
Natuially, such institutions endeavor to select 
those who are best qualified to profit by higher 
education. 

Othei institutions have relied upon the raising 
of their entrance lequiiements to bring about a 
lessening of students. There has been no at- 
temjit to require more college admission units, 
but rather to seek a higher standaid among those 
who aie aecepted. In the case of aj)})licaiits who 
come from schools having certification piivileges, 
it has been possible to fix reqiiiiemeiits so that 
only the upper 25 jier cent will be ceitified by 
the school for admission. The dilficulty has been 
that there exists such a wide range of staiidaids 
among secondary schools that the highest 25 per 
cent in one scliool may not be so well qualified 
for college admission as a much lower 25 jiei cent 
would Vie from some other secondary school hav- 
ing a higher standard. 

Another condition that has had the effect of 
decreasing enrollment has been increased tuition 
charges. A large number of institutions now 
have a tuition charge of ,$300 a year and there 
uie a few that place it at $400. The fear has 
often been expressed that these high tuition 
charges will prevent the attendance of thor- 
oughly worthy students. To offset this possibil- 


ity, many of the institutions provide a generous 
number of scholarships or student-loan funds. 

Most institutions now submit their candidates 
to a general intelligence test. The results of 
these tests are not often used in making the selec- 
tion of students who will be admitted, but they 
are used to help place the student in such work 
as will be most profitable to him. There is still 
a large amount of discussion as to whether such 
tests are effective. Many institutions are con- 
ducting extensive reseaiches in order to deter- 
mine their validity. 

See also EnucA'riON in the United Sta'Ies 
and articles on the different universities and col- 
leges under their lesjiective heads. 

UNRUH, Fiutz von (1885- ). A Ger- 

man dramatist, born at Oianien. His early 
plays, lellccting the attitude of an ardent paci- 
fist tow aid militaiism, aioimcd much comment. 
They included Ojjisiere (1910); Sturme (1914), 
and Prinz Lo'ins Ferdinand von Premsen (1914). 
He also w’lote a volume of verse, Vor der Entschex- 
dung (11)15) , a story founded on his experiences 
at tile front, Opfergang (1915), translated into 
Eiench as T erdan; and the plays, Ein (tcschleoht 
(1916) , Platz (1920) ; and Uoscnqarten (1923), 
which continue his indcfieiideiit line of thought. 
Ills later works are Burh etner Ecific (1924), 
PUigcl der Nike (1925) , the plays Jlcirtrxch von 
Andnnach (1925) OAid. Bonaparte (1926). The 
latter was tianslatod into English in 1028. 

UNTERMEYER, Louis (1885- ). An 

Ameiican poet and journalist (see VoL. XXII). 
The fifth edition of his Challenge, which was 
fiist pulilislied in 1914, appeared in 1920. 
Among his other productions since 1914 were. 
— And Other Poets, paiodies (1916) ; These 
Times (1916) , Translat ions from the Poems of 
Bctnrich IPine (1917) ; Jnrludxng Horace, trans- 
lations and parodies (1910); The }^ew Adam 
(1920) , Hearens, a Book of Burlesques (1922) ; 
Buxnvnq Bush (1928); Moses, a novel (1928). 
He edited Modern British Poetrg (1920) ; Mod- 
ern Amencan J*oetry (1921); Poems of Anna 
Wickham (1921); New Songs for New Voxces 
(1928) 

UNTERMYER, Samuel (1858- ). An 

Amciicaii lawyer (see VoL. XXII). In 1916 
and for several years follow'ing, he was a mem- 
ber of tlH‘ United States section of the Interna- 
tional High Commission He was special ad- 
V isei to tlic Govci iiincnt on the inteipretation of 
income tax and war-emergen cy-tax laws and in 
1922 was eouiisol foi a legislative coiniiiittee in- 
vestigating the building situation in New York 
City. He acted as special counsel for the New 
Yolk Tiansit Commission 111 its investigation of 
the New Y"oik City traction lines and 111 aiguing 
the scvcii'cent faie case bcloie the United States 
Supreme Couit on appeals. 

UPSON, Ralph UAZLE'rr (1888- ). An 

aeionantiial eiiginoei, hoi 11 in New Y^ork City, 
who started lightcr-thdii-air-machine training for 
the United States Navy in 1914. He designed 
the fiist impioved kite lialloon in 1915 and de- 
velojied lightei -than-air construction at Goodyear, 
principally kite balloons and navy airships 
(1917). He stalled tJie Wiiigfoot Lake Flying 
School ill 1917 and flew the first navy coast- 
patrol ship from Chicago to Akron in demonstra- 
tion llight (1917). He won the National Balloon 
Race in 1913, 1919, and 1921. During 1918-19 
he was a member of the Navy Design Mission in 
Em ope. He wrote many articles on aeronautical 
subjects. Since 1922 he has been chief engineer 
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of the Aircraft Development Corporation, and 
has been a leader in the development of all-metal 
construction for airships. 

XTBAL ABEA. See Siberia. 

TTBANIUM. See Radium. 

URBAN, Joseph (1872- ). An Austrian 

architect and designer of stage settings (see 
VoL. XXII). He was primarily responsible for 
the establishment of a new standard of beauty 
in stage settings in America during and after 
the Woild War. A modernist who stopped short 
of impressionism, he substituted imagination 
and simplicity in his settings for the prevailing 
mode of realism in scenic design. Urban was nat- 
uralized as an American citizen in 1917. For a 
time, he was general production manager of the 
International Film Studio, New York, and created 
settings for the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Later, he added to his interior and stage art 
work the practice of architecture in New York 
City and Palm Reach, Fla 

URBAN GOVERNMENT AND POPULA- 
TION. See Mtinictpau Government. 

URUGUAY, ii'rob-gwa. The smallest of the 
South American republics, with an area of 72,- 
15.3 square miles and an estimated population 
(Dec. .31, 1928,) of 1,807,5.38. In 1908 the pop- 
ulation was 1,042,680 The density increased 
from 12 9 ])er square mile in 1908 to 20 4 in 
1928. Montevideo, the capital, had 458,63.3 in- 
habitants in 1928, as against 291,465 in 1908. 
Other laige cities were Paysandu, 26,000; Salto, 
.30,000; Mercedes, 23,000. Immigiants, chiefly 
seasonal agricultural laborers, came from Spain, 
Italy, Biazil, England, France, and Germany. 
In 1927 immigrants numbered 202,468 and emi- 
grants, 183,386. 3’ho registration during the 
school year 1927 was 160,169 in the 1464 prim- 
ary schools, as compared with 91,746 in the 976 
schools of 1913. State expenditures on educa- 
tion amounted to 4,981,783 pesos in 1927 (par 
value of the peso is $1 034). Vocational train- 
ing, in particular, is much more general. The 
University of Montevideo in 1927 had 2230 stu- 
dents. 

Industry and Trade. Under the spur of 
an enlightened government policy, economic acti- 
vity has shown great advances. A national ag- 
ricultural college was formed, immigration was 
officially encouraged, and money was set aside 
annually, beginning with 1913, to furnish free 
seed to farmers. The area devoted to agricul- 
ture increased from 1,961,515 acres in 1908 to 

2.681.613 in 1927. Production of wheat, corn, 
oats, and linseed, in particular, have shown an 
increase. Still, 20 per cent of the total imports 
continue to be food products, and cattle raising 
remained the leading pursuit, animals and ani- 
mal products making up 95 per cent of the coun- 
try’s cxpoits. About 60 per cent of the country 
is devoted to stock raising. In 1925 theie were 

8.431.613 head of cattle, 507,176 horses, 14,443,000 
sheep, 17,500 mules, 18,800 goats, and 251,000 
swine. The packing industry was rapidly being 
developed, and by 1027 upward of 31 plants were 
devoting themselves to chilling, salting, and can- 
ning meats. In 1921 there were altogether 3704 
industrial establishments with 36,872 workmen. 
The state’s interest in industrial affairs is evi- 
denced by the passage of a child-labor law, the 
regulation of hours in industry, the creation 
of a national insurance bank (1912), an old-age- 
pension law (1919), etc. The Uruguayan quar- 
ries are becoming important, and granite, 
marble, and agate are l^ing produced and ex- 


ported. The foreign trade for the period 1912- 
29 showed a consistent advance, with a tempor- 
ary set back in 1920-22, when the world-wide 
depression affected Uruguay too. Principal im- 
ports in 1927, in order of value, were foodstuffs, 
fuel, hardware, and textiles; principal exports, 
meat and extracts, wool, hides, agricultural prod- 
uce, and live animals. Exports and imports in 
1918 were valued at $139,481,000 and $121,161,- 
000; in 1928, $104,138,036 and .$90,447,638, re- 
spectively. The United States supplied 30.0 per 
cent of the imports in 1928 and purchased 10.2 
per cent of the exports; the United Kingdom, 
15 3 and 22 8; Germany, 11.5 and 14.7. 

Finance. Tlie estimated receipts and ex- 
penditiiies for the fiscal year 1928-29 totaled 
55,066,351 and 57,986,074 pesos, respectively. 
In 1927-28 actual receipts totaled 59,980,427 
pesos and expendituies 55,946,242 pesos. The 
1914 leceipts were 3 (>,597, 360 pesos; expendi- 
tures, 36,516,877. Deficits were fiequent in re- 
cent years, that of 1921-22 being 7,000,000 pesos, 
and as much in 1922-23 On Dec. 31, 1922, the 
internal debt was 47,509,387 pesos (15,620,423 
m 1913); foreign debt, 128,851,536 (118,487,- 
935 in 1913) ; total, 178,603,923 pesos. On Dec. 
31, 1928, the public debt stood at 213.999,318 
pesos, representing a reduction of 5,431,600 pesos 
during the year. Payments on foreign debts, sus- 
pended during the War, were lesumed in 1923. 
Notes in circulation on Oct. 31, 1928, totaled 63,- 
403,766 pesos with a gold reserve of 53,510,020 
pesos in all banks. 

Communications. In 1928 theie were 1757 
miles of railway, of which 205 miles weie state 
owned, the remainder was financed by Biitish 
capital. There were some 700 miles of navigable 
waterways, largely on the I’niguay and Plate 
rivers. In 1927, 7684 steamers of 13, .525, 071 tons 
entered the ports of Uruguay 

History. The countiy’s prosperity continued 
unhampered by internal dissension under the 
administrations of Feliciano Vieira (1915-19) 
and Baltasar Brum (1919-23). The sympathies 
of the people were with the Allies in the World 
War, and on Oct. 6, 1917, following the lead of 
the United States and Argentina, Uruguay hioke 
relations with Germany. On Mar. 1, 1919, the 
new federal constitution was put into affect. By 
the new instrument, the executive powei was 
divided between the President, popularly chosen 
for four years, who controlled the depaitments 
of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Army and Navy, 
and a National Administrative Commission of 
nine popularly elected for six years, winch con- 
trolled the departments of finance, education and 
industry, and public works. Minority represen- 
tation was assured, based on plural voting. 
Coiigiess retained the legislative power, elected 
the Siipieme Court, passed on treaties, and was 
vested with the right of interpi etiiig the constitu- 
tion. Cabinet members might present bills as in 
England. Church and State were separated, and 
woman suffrage was provided for, subject to ac- 
ceptance by a two-thirds majority of each House. 
Local autonomy was granted the 19 departments, 
each of which had its local governmoiit hoard 
and representative assembly Under Presidents 
Brum and Jos^ Serrato, elected in 1923, prog- 
ress was made in education and public works, 
and fiiendship with the United States was ce- 
mented by an increasing number of advanced stu- 
dents sent to American colleges. In December, 
1920, United States Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby visited Uruguay. 
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As a representative of the American Con- 
tinents, Uru^fuay was several times elected to a 
nonpermanent seat on the Council of the League 
of Nations. Treaties of obligatory arbitration 
were concluded with Venezuela and Spain. On 
Mar. 30, 1925, Uruguay signed a treaty with 
Brazil providing that neither country should 
pennit its inhabitants to take part in internal 
disorders within the boundaiies of the other. 
On Aug. 25, 1925, the centenary of the founding 
of the Republic was celebrated with much cere- 
mony 

In 1920 Dr. Juan Canipistegui, quite a prom- 
inent jouiiialist belonging to the “Colorado” 
Party, was elected Piesident. He began a four- 
year term on Mar 1, 1027. Tie was the founder 
of the inlluential newspapei, El D%a, and had seen 
much service with the Covernmeiit In Novem- 
ber, 1920, diplomatic relations with Cuba were 
broken off foi a short time because of a state- 
ment pill poi ting to come from the Uruguayan 
delegate to the League of Nations to the effect 
that Cuba’s soveieigiity was infiinged by her re- 
lations with the United States. The difficulty, 
however, was soon satisfactoi ily ad]uated. 

UTAH. The tentli State in size (84,990 
sqiiaie miles) and the foitieth in jiopulation , 
ca])ital. Salt Lake City The population in- 
creased fioni .37.3,3.51 in 1010 to 440,300 in 1920, 
or by 20 4 pci cent; estimated jiopnlation, 1028, 
331,000 The white population inci eased from 
300,58.3 (1010) to 441,001 (1020) 3’lie Indians 
deci eased in number fiom 3123 to 2711 , Chinese, 
fiorn 1.305 to 1137, the numbei of .Japanese in- 
creased from 2110 to 2050; of Negroes, from 1144 
to 1440 3’he natne wdiite population showed an 
increase fiorn 303,100 to 385,440, while the 
foieign-born w'hite decreased from 03,303 to 56,- 
455. Both urban and rural populations mounted, 
the former fiorn 172,034 to 215,584, the latter 
fiom 200,417 to 2.33 812 The giowth of the prin- 
cifial cities w\na as follow's Salt Lake Citv (q v. ), 
92,777 111 1010 to 118,110 in 1020; Ogden, 2.5,- 
.580 to 32,804, Pio\o, 8025 to 10, ,30.3 
Agriculture. Faiming made substantial prog-^ 
ress in the decade 1010-20 and maintained it 
theieafter The numbei of faims 111 Utah in- 
creased 18 4 ])eT cent, or from 21,070 111 1010 
to 25,002 in 1920 and made a faither slight in- 
crease to 25,002 in 1925, the total acieage in 
farms inci eased fiorn 3,397,099 in 1910, to 

5.0. 50.410 in 1920, or by 48 0 ]ier cent, it was 

5.000. 724 in 1925 3’he improved land in farms 
totaled 1,715,380 in 1925 The jieicentage of the 
total area used for agiicultural ])ur})oses w^is 
0 5 in 1910; 9 0 in 1920, 9 5 in 1925. The total 
value of faini pioperty more than doubled, fiom 
$150,795,201 in 1910 to $.311,274,728, but leceded 
to .$2.50,317,551 in 1925, the average value per 
farm was $09.57 in 1910, $12,1.30 in 1920, and 
$9031 in 1925 In inteipieting these values, the 
inflation of the curiency incident to the World 
War is to be taken into consideration Of the 
total number of farms m 1925, 23,01.3 were oper- 
ated by owners, 90, by managers; and 2889, by 
tenants The conipaiative figures for 1910 weie 
19,702; 194, and 1720 White farmers in 1920 
numbei ed 25,248, of whom 21,270 w^ere native, 
3972 were foreign boin. There were 414 colored 
fanners, of whom 209 were Indians. In 1910 
there were 21,400 white farmeis; 15,948 were na- 
tive , 5452 were foreign born. Farms reported as 
under mortgage weie 9910 in 1920; 10,190 m 
1925. The number of dairy cows in 1920 was 80,- 
801; 71,330 in 1925; “beef” cows, 228,953 in 1920; 


180,240 in 1925; sheep, 1,691,795 in 1920 ; 2 , 355 ,- 
038 in 1926. The area under irrigation was 
999,410 acres in 1909; the irrigated acreage was 
1,371,661 in 1919. The estimated production of 
the piincipal farm crops in 1928 was as follows: 
Corn, 522,000 bushels; wheat, 0,801,000; oats, 
2,475,000; barley, 1,660,000; potatoes, 3,312,000; 
hay, 1,500,000 tons; sugar beets, 623,000 short 
tons. Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 
340,000 bushels; wheat, 0,420,000; oats, 4,140,- 
000; barley, 1,155,000; potatoes, 3,600,000; and 
hay, 909.000 tons. The apple crop amounted to 
350,02.3 bushels in 1909; to 880,000 in 1928. The 
production of peaches increased from 143,237 
bushels in 1909 to 012,000 lu 1928. 

Mining. Utah produces large amounts of 
minornls, among which the chief are coal, silver, 
lead, and copper, the last named being the most 
impoitant. The progress of the mining industry 
is indicated by the table. In the total production 
of copjicr, iJtah ranks second, being surpassed 
only by Aiizona. In the production of silver, 
Utah IS fiiht among tlic States. (By the terms 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, COPPER, LEAD, AND 




SILVER IN 

UTAH 


Year 

(’oal 

Copper 

Lead 

Silver 


Net tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Fine ounces 

1914 

.3, 10.}, 0:16 

1.52,034,002 

171,323,137 

11,154,916 

1915 

3,108,715 

187,071,188 

. . . 


1916 

3,567 428 

240,275,222 

201,400,075 

13,253,037 

1917 

4,125,2 }() 

246,674,153 


• • • 

1918 

5,1.}6,825 

227,160,630 

167,008,224 

13,455,507 

1920 

6,005,169 

110,931,238 

140,838,113 

13,106,976 

1921 

4,078 784 

« 30,801,403 

80,187,269 

, 

1926 

4,.*} 7 3 793 

257,164,182 

205,270,000 

12.079,755 


“ De(* I oased production due chiefly to business de- 
pression 


of the Pittman Act 111 1918, silver was valued at 
$1 an ounce ) 3’lie State also produces gold to 
the value of nearly $4,000,000 a year, as wtII ns 
zinc, clay, iron ore, and uianium and vanadium 
ores. In 1928, 38 mines produced 4,842,544 tons 
of coal, valued at $12,253,000. The total value 
of the mineral piodiicts 111 1926 was $98,985,218, 
compared with $70,530,057 in 1920; $04,105,525 
in 1919, $105,78.5,474 in 1918; and $45,030,198 
in 1914 

Manufactures. Although not on© 'of the 
chief maiiufaeturing States, Utah has industries 
of gieat im[)ortaiiee, chiefly related to the smelt- 
ing and lefining of metals. There were three 
cities in the State with more than 10,000 iiihabi- 
tants 111 1920. These contained 35 9 jier cent of 
the total po])iilation, and rejmrted ,33 8 pei cent 
ot the value of Utah’s manufactuied products 
in 1919. There weie 749 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State in 1909; 1100 m 1919; 
517 m 1925; and 550 in 1927. Wage eariieis in 
maniifaetories numbered 18,808 in 1919; 15,077 
in 1925, and 13,585 in 1927. Capital invested 
amounted to $52,020,040 in 1909 and $140,- 
785,0,34 in 1919. The value of manufactured 
piodiicts amounted to .$01,989,277 in 1909, $156,- 
9.3.3,071 m 1919; $1 77,224,,538 in 1925; and 
$103,118,370 in 1927. The increase in the value 
of juoducts evidenced in 1919 was due in gieat 
measure to altered values incident to the \\'ar, 
and eaniiot he taken as an index of the iiicreaso 
of manufactures between the yeais 1914 and 1919. 
Load smelting is decidedly the most imjiortant 
industry in point of value, with a production 
valued at $13,170,000 in 1909; $27,518,000 in 
1919; $4.5,482,711 in 1925, and $34,513,085 in 
1927. Tlie manufacture ©f beet sugar in 1919 
furnished products totaling $518,000. The can- 
ning and jireserving industry produced $10,127,- 
554 in 1925, and $6,349,806 in 1927. The prin- 
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cipal manufacturing cities are Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. There were 245 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Salt Lake City in 1009, with 
products valued at $13,351,000; 415 in 1919, with 
$33,357,000; the 1925 products totaled $32,- 
689,000. Theie were 68 establislinients in Ogden 
in 1909, with a product valued at $3713; 110 in 
1914, with $6,014,000; and 128 in 1919, with 
$18,1.50,000. 

Education. The educational system of Utah 
has always been among the best and most effi- 
ciently administered State systems. The Legis- 
lature has been diligent in passing necessary 
legislation; in successive legislative sessions, 
steps weie taken towaid fuither iiiipiovement. 
Among the measures alfecting recent develop- 
ment is one providing for the appointment of 
a person to act as State high-school supervisor 
and also as supervisor of vocational education. 
While in other States it is common for the di- 
rector of vocational education to be quite inde- 
pendent of the direction of the high-school super- 
visor, it is believed in Utah that the single 
appointment would have a tendency to coordi- 
nate the vocational with the regular woik of the 
high school, making all phases ol higli-school edu- 
cation fit as perfectly as possible into a unified 
whole. 

The Utah Legislature of 1921 made it pos- 
sible for the State Boaid of Education to appoint 
a State primary supenmoi, which gieatly im- 
pioved the woik of the teacheis and the schools. 
The Legislature of 1917 accepted the provisions 
of the Federal Smith-lliighes Law, designating 
the State Board of Education as the State board 
for vocational education; and, under this law, 
agricultural, trade, and industiial education, 
home economics, and teacher tiaming wore being 
cairied on with excellent results. The conipul- 
Boiy-ediication law of the State requires attend- 
ance in school until the age of 18, unless the 
high-school course has been completed. The total 
eniollment in the public schools of the State in 
the academic year 1925-26 was 141,788; of this 
number, 110,695 repiescnted oniollmeiit 111 the 
kindergarten and elemcntaiy grades and 31,093, 
the high-school eniollment. Expenditure on the 
public day schools, 1925-26, was. current, $8,470,- 
359; outlays, $1,542,535. The percentage of il- 
literacy in Utah decreased fiom 3 1 m 1910 to 
2 5 in 1020 among the native white population, 
from 0.7 to 0 5 jier cent; among the Negro, it de- 
creased from 5.3 to 5 ; among the foreign-horn, it 
increased from 5 9 to 6 .5. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as repoitcd by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were, for maintenance 
and operation of govcimuental departments, 
$8,003,287 (of which $3,712,725 was aid to local 
education) , for interest on debt, $457,633; for 
permanent inipiovemcnts, $1,974,947; total, $10,- 
435,867 (of which $2,645,779 was for highways, 
$860,832 lieing for maintenance and $1,784,947 
for construction). Kcveiiuc was $11,002,291. 
Of this, propel ty and special taxes formed 51.0 
per cent; depaitmeiital earnings and charges for 
officeis^ services, 7.5 per cent; sales of licenses 
and taxation of cigaiettes and gasoline, 22.1 per 
cent. Property valuation was $696,001,560; 
State taxation thereon, $5,244,841. Net funded 
State debt on June 30, 1927, was $6,594,750. 

Political and Other Events. In the elec- 
tions of 1914, Senator Smoot was a successful 
candidate for reelectioii on tlie Republican ticket. 
In 1916 the Fedeial government sent (Jen, Hugh 


L. Scott to Utah to adjust a situation which 
threatened to start an uprising of the Piute 
Indians. Conditions peculiar to an “open range” 
country were brought to a head by the alleged 
murder of a Mexican an Indian and an at- 
tempt to arrest tlie Indian. In 1916 the Demo- 
crats elected piactically all county officers, the 
entire State ticket, headed by Simon Bamberger 
for governor, the two Representatives in Congress, 
and William II. King as United States Senator. 
For President, Wilson received 84,025 votes; 
Hughes, 54,136. In 1920 the Republicans elected 
Charles K. Mabey governor. Senator Smoot was 
leolected. In the presidential election, Harding 
received 81,555 votes; Cox, 56,639. In 1922 
Senator King, Dcmociat, was reelected, although 
the State generally went Republican and both 
Republican Congressmen were leelected. George 
H. Deni, Deniociat, was elected gov'eriior in 1924 
and was reelected in 1928 In 1924 the vote for 
President was* Coohdge, 77,327; Davis, 47,001 ; 
LaFollette, 32,662. In 1028 it was: Hoover, 
94,618; Smith, 80,985. The State continued to 
have one Senator of each jiarty, Smoot, Repub- 
lican, being reelected in 1926 and King, Demo- 
ciatic, also leeleeted in 1928. 

Leg'islation. The Legislature of 1915 enacted 
a State-wide prohibition law; this, however, was 
vetoed by the gov*erno». A second law was en- 
acted, modeled after the Webb-Kenyon Law and 
enforcing heavy penalties for its infraction. In 

1917 the Legislatuie created a State budget sys- 
tem and a public-utilities eomiuissioii, ami passed 
workmen’s-compoiisation, cold-storage, cornipt- 
piactices, and the initintive-and-rcferendum acts, 
and it passed also a most stringent State-wide 
jirohibition law, which went into effect in August, 
1917. 

An amendment providing for constitutional 
prohibition was proposed by the Legislature and 
was voted into the constitution in 1919. The 
Legislature of 1919 passed statutes defining and 
punishing criminal syndicalism and sabotage and 
created the State Secuiitios Commission. In 
1921 the Legislature passed bills remodeling the 
State goveinment. In 1923 laws were passed al- 
lowing suspension of seiitenee on the conviction 
of any crime or offense in which suspension ap- 
peared to the court conijiatible with the public 
interest, the defendant in such a case to be put on 
probation. Provisions for city and county 
budget systems were enacted in 1925. Utah had 
entcied into the seven-State Colorado River com- 
pact, and an effort to withdraw her assent to this 
ddcument failed of achievement in the legislative 
session of 1927. 

UTAH, University of. A coeducational 
State institution of higher education at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, founded in 1850. The student 
enrollment increased from 944 in 1914 to 2791 
in 1928, the faculty from 80 to 184 members, and 
the library from 38,757 to 95,319 volumes. The 
income of the university during the same period 
was increased from $250,000 to $895,489. James 
McGregor of Terre Haute, Ind., gave $50,000 in 

1918 to endow the School of Mines and Engi- 
neering, and in the following year a building for 
the medical school, a dining hall, Stewart Hall, 
and an observatory were built. President, George 
Thomas, Ph.D. 

UTICA. A city of New York State. The popu- 
lation increased from 74,419 m 1910 to 94,1.56 
in 1920, to 101,604 in 1925 (State Census), and 
to 104,200 in 1928 by estimate of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. In 1921 the city built a 
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conduit for water and a roadway over the aban- 
doned Erie Canal at a cost of approximately 
$150,000. The park system of the city also was 
expanded until in 1928 it embraced more than 
600 acres. In 1924 construction of the Marcy 
division of the Utica State Hospital for the In- 
sane was begun at a cost to the State of more 
than $10,000,000. In 1928 a new $275,000 mu- 
nicipal court and police building was erected 
Utica manufactures a third of all the knitted 
underwear made in the United States, ranks first 
in New York in the production of cotton cloth, 


and is also an important centre for the manu- 
facture of ventilating and heating apparatus, 
cotton yarn, sheets and pillow cases, and men’s 
clothing. In 1927, 14,175 persons were em- 
ployed in 191 industiial establishments and re- 
ceived $10,221,363 in wages, the value of products 
manufactured was $70,240,110. Hydroelectric 
power, which is developed at Trenton Falls, 15 
miles north of the city, is distiibuted to points 
throughout the Eastei 11 States. The assessed 
valuation of pioperty in 1927 was $131,483,000; 
the net debt was $8,270,000. 



V 


ACUTJM TUBES. See Radio 
Tkleob\piiy 

VAIHINGER, vihlng-c*r, Hanb 
(18.)2- ). A German philo- 

sophical ciitic (see VoL. XXII). 
He continued his jirofessorship of 
jdiilosophy and pedagoj^ at the Univer'^ity of 
Ilalle. His later woikh include N'lrtschc als 
Fhtlosoph (1910); The Plulosophy of “yis i/” 
(Eng trails, 1924), Dcr Mythua und das Ala 
Oh (1927). 

VAIL, Theodore Newton (1845-1920). An 
Aineiican capitalist (sec Vol. XXII). When 
the telegiaph und telephone systems wcie taken 
over hv the (Joveininent in 1918, the Postmaster 
Geneial a])])ointed him as adviser, and when 
piivate ojieiution was lesunied in 1919, he was 
made chan man of the board of directors of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
He died in Baltimore m 1920, leaving an estate 
of about .$2,000,000 

VALDEMAEAS, Ahoustinas (188.‘1- ) 

A Prime Alinistei cd Lithuania A prominent 
inemlier of the Nationalist Party and known as 
a scholai and writei, he was virtual dictatoi of 
Lithuania from Noveinher , 1920, when he ascended 
to j)o>Ner tliioiigh a militarv coup d^ctat, until 
SeptenilH*r, 1929 Hiiiing this period, he held 
both the Preriiiershij) and the jiortlolio for Poreign 
Affairs. He dealt sever el,> with the ('ornmumsts, 
executing a numher, and quickly suppressed a 
popular rising at Tauroggen in September, 1927. 
His conciliatory aUitiide toward Poland alien- 
ated a section of the army and in October, 1927, 
he with diHiculty survived a cabinet crisis The 
ensuing month, following representations fiom 
the League ot nations, he met Marshal Pilsudski 
and Foreign Minister Zalewski of Poland at 
Geneva and ended the technical state of war which 
had existed lietween the two countries since 1920 
See Poi AND and Lititi ania, under JJistory. 
An attempt w'ns made to assassinate him in the 
spring of 1929 and further repressive measures 
were taken against the ojijiosition elements Not- 
withstanding these, he was forced to resign the 
following September 

VALENTINES., va'lcn-ten'er, Wilhelm: 
Reinhoi I) ( 1 ^ 80 - ) A German art historian 

(see A"ol X^vll). In Germaiiv at the outbreak 
of the oi Id War, he enlisted in the army and 
took ])ai t in the entire struggle. On the entry 
of the I lilted States into the War, he resigned 
Ills position as curator of decorative art in the 
Metropolitan Aluseuin of New York (hty. Fol- 
lowing the War, he frequently visited the United 
States and became Kuiopeari adviser to the De- 
troit Aruseuni. He w^roto catalogues of important 
American collections, such as the Johnson and 
W'ldener in Philadeljdiia and that of Henry Gold- 
man 111 New York (1922). His later works in- 
cluded Femhrandt ran Rtjn: Wtederfundene Oe- 
maldc (Stuttgart, 1921). 

VALllRY, Paul (Ambroise) (1871- ). 

A Flench jioet and philosopher who was elected 
to the French Academy to succeed Anatole France 
in 1925. A disciple of Mallarmd, laying stress 


on the form, sounds, and music of his poems and 
prose, who was called the poet of the intellectu- 
als. He wrote Introduction d la m6thodc de 
Leonard de Vinri, whom he admired greatly 
(1894), and after 23 years of inaction. La jeunc 
parquCy poems which he called exercises (1917) , 
La sotrtc avco M. Teste, prose (1919) ; Album dc 
vers anciens (1920) ; Le Cimettcre martn (1920) , 
Lr Rerpent (1922, tr. 1924), Charmes (1922), 
Eupahnos ; on, L*archttectc, preceded by J/dme et 
la danse, plays (1923) ; Varicte, essays (1924, ti. 
1927), line conquete mcihodique (1924), and 
Pocsie, a discussion of poetics (1928). Consult 
Paul ^ aldry, by Alfred Thibaiidet (1923); M. 
Paul 1 alery et la tradition poeltque frangaise, by 
Alfred Droin (1924), and Paul ^ alciq, philoso- 
phe dc la dansc^ by Andre Levinson (1927). 

VALETTE, Mme Alfred. Sec Rachilde 

VALL^IE POUSSIN, CTtxrles de la (1860- 
) A Belgian juofessor of analytical me- 
chanics on the faculty of the University ot J^iu- 
vaiii He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Research Council 
and 111 1929 was elected a foreign associate of the 
National Academy of Sciences (Arnerie^in) His 
wmrks include Cours d^anah/so infinitrsimale 
(1903-00), and Leqons sur VappioximaUon des 
fonctwns d'unc lartahle revile professdes a la 
,^or bonne (1919) 

VALLE-INCLAN, Ram6n del (1870- ). 

A Spanish poet and novelist. He is acclaimed bv 
some Clitics as Spain's most skillful lyiicist In 
pi*oae, he is an exquisite stylist Among Ins most 
important w^orks are Las micles del rosal 
(1910), La media norhe: Vision estelar de un 
momento de guerra (1917) , the novels FJor dc 
santidad, historia mifenaria (1913); Eonata de 
estio: mrmorias del marques de Jiradom'm 
(1913); and Sonata- de invierno: mrmonas del 
marques de Bradomm (1913) ; and the plays El 
embrujado, fraqedta de f terra de salnes (1913) ; 
La matquesa Rosalinda, farsa sentimental y gro- 
tesca (1913) , and Romance de lohos: o. Comedia 
bdrbara (1915). 

VANCOUVER. The metropolis of western 
Canada and the third city in size in the Domin- 
ion The population in 1928 was estimated to 
be 250,000 The population of the metropolitan 
area, including Vaiicoiiv^er, Point Grey, and South 
Vancouver (which became one eivuc unit Jan 1, 
1929), North Vancouver, West Vancouver, Bur- 
naby, and New Westminster, was 344,100. Of 
the estimated 600,000 jxqmlation for the Province 
of British Columbia, more than half resided in 
Greater Vancouver The city is the most im- 
portant Canadian port in shipping tonnage The 
total foreign trade, including lumber, handled 
through this port in 1928 amounted to 5,602,000 
tons; the trade outward was 4,302,000 tons, the 
trade inward, 1,300,000 tons. During 1928, 21,- 
800 vessels of 11,644,000 net tons entered the 
port and 1337 vessels of 4,695,000 net tons were 
cleared. The port of Vancouver owes its devel- 
opment largely to the growth in grain shipments. 
A trial shipment of 100,000 bushels in 1917 
through the Panama Canal showed that grain 
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could be shipped through the tropics without de- 
terioration. The commerce in grain grew from 
practically nil in 1917 to 97,394,934 bushels in 
1928. The capacity of the grain elevators in 1928 
was 10,400,000 bushels with 13 loading berths. 
The water frontage of the harbor was 98 miles 

Between 1923 and 1925, a second Narrows 
Budge over Burrard Inlet, connecting Vancouver 
and North Vancouver and carrying both railway 
and highway traffic, was constructed at a cost of 
$1,800,000. In 1928 the City Council of Van- 
couver approved plans for the construction of a 
combined vehicle and railioad bridge within the 
business district to cost approximately $3,180,000. 
The plans called for a double-track structure, 
the upper dock to be used for pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic and the lower one for a four- 
track railroad. In 1929 the Canadian Pacific 
Railway began the elmiination of seven grade 
ciOHsings in the city and lerouted its English 
Buy blanch by constructing a tunnel beneath the 
downtown streets of Vancouver at a cost of 
$1,720,000. The same year, the taxpayers of Van- 
couvei ajiiiioved a $5,500,000 niunicipal-improve- 
ineiit piograniine which piovided for the exten- 
sion of sewers and water mains, coiisti uction of 
hcJiools and buildings, and iniprovement of 
streets Indimtiial undei takings included the 
consti uction of extensions to power plants, gas 
plants, lighting s\ stems, and stieet-ear tracks at 
a total cost of $5,100,000 In 1928, l.'),000 per- 
sons were employed in 1500 industiial establish- 
ments whose capital investment was $85,000,000 
Bank dealings amounted to $1,110 000,000, and 
building [lerinits to $20,000,000. The assessed 
valuation of piopeity 111 1928 was $232,335,04(5 

VANBEBBILT, Counelivs, HI (1873- 
) An Aineiican cajiitahst, bom in New 
Yoik City, and educated at Yale University. lie 
was a diiector in many important financial in- 
stitutions 111 New York and elscwheie. He was 
foi many >euis connected with the State Militia 
ol New Yolk and in 1017 was (ommissioned 
colonel in command of the ]02d United States 
Engineers, with which leginient he served in 
France In 1918 he was eoinmissioned biigadier 
geneial in the National Army and later brigadier 
general in the Ofiicers’ Reseive Coips 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. A nonsec- 
tai lan coeducational institution at Nashville, 
Tcnn., founded in 1873 The student eiirollineiit 
inci eased from 1 1 12 in 1914 to 1404 in 1928 The 
number of inembeis in the faculty likewise in- 
creased dunng the same period fiom 125 to 180, 
and the lihiary from 53,000 to 144,000 volumes. 
Productive funds in 1928 amounted to $9,000,000, 
the unnnal ineonie to approximately $800,000, and 
the vaiue of university propel ty to $5,050,000. 
In lOIH, $1,000,000 w'as added to endowment, of 
which $725, ()()() came fiom the Vaiideibilt family 
and the (leneral Education Board. In 1919 the 
(jleiieial Education Board gave $4,000,000 for 
the school of medicine, to be followed in 1921 
by an additional ajipropriation of $1,500,000 
from the same source, and a like amount fiom 
the Cainegie Corporation. These gifts w'cre for 
the purjrosc of building a new medical plant on 
the mam campus of the university and foi re- 
organising the school of medicine. These build- 
ings were opened in 1925, as were Alumiii 
Mernoiial Hall and the G. N. Neely Memorial 
Chapel. Chancellor, James H. Kirkland, Ph.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 

VANDERLIF, Frank Arthur (1864- ). 

An American financier and writer (see Vol. 


XXIII). During the World War, he was chair- 
nmn of the War Savings Committee. In 1920 
he visited Japan and on his return wrote many 
articles in regard to Jajianese- American relations. 
Also in 1920, his book, Happened to Europe^ 
appeared This was followed by M hal Xexi in 
Europe (1922). In 1924 he oiganized the Citi- 
zens* Federal Research Bureau to investigate 
graft in government ciicles and took out a 
$1,000,000 insuiaiice policy on his life in its 
favor. He received the hoiioraiy degree of LL,D. 
from Princeton in 1919 and was decorated by 
several Euiopean governments. 

VAN DOREN, Carl ( 1 885- ) . An Amer- 

ican editor and author, born at Hope, 111 , and 
educated at the University of Illinois and Co- 
lumbia Umveisity. After several yeais on the 
faculty of the IJniveisity of Illinois, he W'us ap- 
pointed iiistTuctor in English at Coluiuhia in 
1911 and became assistant professor 111 1914 and 
associate in JOnglish in 1916. Fiom that year 
to 1919, he was headmaster of the Brearley 
School and, fiom 1919 to 1922, was liteiaiy editor 
of the Nation lie was on the staff of the 
Ccnturii Haqin^inc, 1922 25. Since 1920 he has 
been an editor of the Liteiaiy (Juild of Aniei- 
lea Besides editing seleetioiH fiom the woiks 
of Ameiican vvnleis, he wiote The Life of 
Thomas Looc Pcaioek (1911), The Ameiiean 
Not'd { 1921 ) ; Con tern pot at 1 / A mci lean \ on lists 
(1922) , The Rovinq Critic (1923) , Manij Minds 
(1924), James liraneh Cahdl (1925), Other 
Provtnecs (1925) , Amenian and Jiritish Ltlera- 
iure Hinee 18iW, with Maik Van Doien (1925); 
The 'Sinth B'anr (1926). 

VAN DOREN, Mark (1891- ) An 

Anienean litoraiy eiitic. He was bom at Hope, 
HI (a younger brothei of (Url Win Doieii), was 
gradualed at the Univeisity of Illinois, ami re- 
ceived the PhD degree fiom Coliinilna in 1920 
He has been assistant piotessor of English at 
Coluiiihia and literary editor of the hafion Ilis 
vvntings include Henrp David Thoieau — a 
Cutieal fOujdif (1916), Podn/ of John Di if~ 
dm (1920); Opting Thunder and Otlur Poims 
(1924), Amcrtean and linixsh Literature since 
1890 (with Call Van Doieii, 1925) , Heren P M, 
and Other Poems (1926) ; Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson (1927) , and Now the 8k i/ (1928). 

VAN DYKE, Henry (1852- ). An 

American author and diplomat (see Vol. XXTTT). 
He resigned liis post as I anted Slates Munster 
to the Nethei lands and Luxemlniig in HU?, and 
when Anieiiea enteied the World Uar he seived 
as a chaplain in the Navy ITis later books in- 
clude Pightxng for Peaev ( 1917 ) , The Red Flower 
(1917), The Yallev of 1 avion (1919), Coldcn 
8tnrs (1919); ('amp Furs and Ouidr Posts 
(1921 ) . Companionable Hooks (1922) , 8tjr Dags 
of the Week (1924), Half-Told Tales (1925); 
The iiohlen Keg (1926) ; Chosen Poems (1927) , 
Ev>cn Ihito Bethlehem (1928) , The Man Behind 
the Book (1929) 

VAN DYKE, John Charles (1856- ). 

An Anienean art historian (see Vol. XXTIT). 
After 1914 he jmblislied a large iiumber of eiiti- 
eal handbooks of the gieat Euiopenii galleries, 
with onginal and Btimulaling eonnnents on the 
paintings His publieations include also Amer- 
ican Painting and Its 2'radi/io% ( 1919) ; Crand 
Cangon of the Colorado (1920) ,T/ip 0pm Epaccs 
(1922) ; and Rembrandt and Hts School (1923). 
In the last, he endeavois to prove that only 
aliout 50 of the thousand pictures which he claims 
are ascribed to Rembrandt aie genuine, the re- 
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mainder, according to his theory, are by pupils 
of Kenibrandt. For example, of the many Rem- 
brandts in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City, not one is genuine, Van Dyke believes. 
This book made a great sensation, but its con- 
clusions were not generally accepted. He also 
wrote The Meadows (1926) and The Rembrandt 
Drawings and Etchings (1927). 

VAN DYKE, Paul ( 18r)9- ) . An Amer- 

ican historian and university professor (see VoL. 
XXTTT ) . While continuing in his Princeton pro- 
fessorship of modern European history, Dr. Van 
Dyke served as secretary of the Ameiican Uni- 
versity ITiiion at Pans and as lecturer foi the 
Y M. C. A. dunng the World War In 1921-23 
he was director of the American University ITnion 
in Pans. He has written biographies of Catherine 
de Medici (1923) , Ignatius Loyola (1926) ; and 
The Hi or y of France (1928). 

VANE, Sutton (1888- ). An English 

dramatist Dunng the World War, he served in 
Egypt, was shell-shocked, and was invalided 
home in 1917. After pioducing several unsuc- 
cessful plays, he wiote Outward Bound (1923). 
Its success was instant. The play was produced 
in London and New York during 1924. His other 
plays include Falling Leaves (1924) and Oacr- 
ture (1925) 

VANGEON, Henri-L^on. See Gh|J:on, Henri. 

VAN GORDON, Cyrena (1893- ) An 

American diamatic mezzo-soprano, bom at (^am- 
den, Ohio Aftci completing her studies under 
Louise Dotti at the Cincinnati College of Music, 
she made her dt'^but with the Chicago Opera 
Association as Amneris 111 Aida (Nov 23, 1913) 
with such success that she was engaged as a 
regiilni member. She then became one of the 
principal stars of the company A splendid 
singer and supeib actiess, she is equally con- 
vincing 111 Gcrnian, French, and Italian roles 
Her Wagnenan repertoire is especially vaiied, 
including Venus, Ortiud, Biangane, Eula, FIoss- 
hilde, Fricka, and Riunnhilde ( TVa/A'ure) • In 
1912 she married Dr Shirley B. Munns 

VAN HOOGSTRATEN, Willed (1884- 
) A Dutch conductoi, bom at Utiecht. 
For BIX yoais, he studied the violin under Elder- 
ing at the Cologne Consei vatoiy, at the same time 
playing in the Cur/enich Orchestra under such 
conductors as Steinbach, Nikisch, and ^Mahler. 
After further study under O. Seveik at Prague, 
he began his career as a virtuoso, making tours 
of (Jerrnany. A most successful debut as con- 
ductor, in Hamburg, was followed by appear- 
ances as guest-coiidiictor in other German cities, 
in Sweden, and in Holland. From 1914 to 1917, 
he was conductor of the Stiidtisches Or Chester 
in Crefeld, where he also formed a trio with 
his wife, Elly Ney, whom he had married in 1911, 
and Fritz Reiss (’cello). At his American diHiut 
with the Philharmonic Society (New York, Jan, 
2, 1922), in an all-Biahms programme, he made 
a deep impression, which was even heightened at 
his second concert tw'o weeks later. As a result, 
he was engaged to conduct the second half of the 
society’s suinnier concerts at the Rtadium of the 
College of the City of New York in 1922, when 
his brilliant perfoimances attracted recoid audi- 
ences. The following summer, as sole conductor 
of the senes, h^ repeated liis tiiiimphs In the 
fall of 1923, he appeared as regular conductor 
of the winter senes, succeeding Stransky, and 
alternating with Merigelberg. In 1925 he became 
conductor of the Portland (Oreg. ) Svniphony 
Orchestra, at the same time retaining his posi- 


tion as principal conductor of the summer con- 
certs of the New Y^ork Philharmonic Society. 

VAN LOON, Hendrik Willem (1882- ). 

An American author and lecturer, born at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, and educated at Cornell, Har- 
vard, and Munich universities. During the revo- 
lution in Russia, in 1906, he went to Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and Warsaw as war correspondent. 
He lectured on history at several universities in 
the United States from 1911 to 1914. When the 
World War broke out, he w^erit to Belgium and 
reported the siege of Antwerp for the Associated 
Press. The Germans expelled him from Belgium 
in December, 1914. He lectured on modern Eu- 
ropean history at Cornell during 1915 and 1916 
and later held the chair of history at Antioch 
College (1922-23). He wrote The Fall of the 
Dutch Republic (1913) ; The Rise of the Dutch 
Kingdom (1915) ; I'hc Coldcn Book of the Dutch 
Navigatois (1916) ; A Shoi^t History of Discovery 
(1918) , Anciemt Man (1920) ; The Htory of Man- 
kind (1921), The Hfory of the Bible (1923); 
Tolerance (1925) ; America (1927) ; Peter Htuy- 
vesant and His Times (1928) , Man^ the Miracle 
Maker (1928). 

VAN PELT, John Vredenbuko (1874- ). 

An American architect, born in New Orleans. 
He studied art and technical education in Paris 
and, fiorii 1897 to 1900, was assistant professoi 
of architecture at Cornell University. After 
several years sjient in travel abroad, he was pio- 
fessor of design and dean of the College of 
Architecture at Cornell (1902-04). After 1904 
he practiced 111 New York. From 1904 to 1913, 
he w^as associate diiector of the Atelier of Colum- 
bia Univeisity, and from 1914 to 1917, professor 
of architectiii e at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Fioni 1923 to 1927, he was in charge of the 
Columbia University extension studios in archi- 
tectuie. He received many medals for the excel- 
lence of his designs and plans and w’as the author 
of Essentials of Composition as Applied to Art 
(1902) 

VAN VECHTEN, Carl (1880- ). An 

Ameiican author, born at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and educated at the University of Chicago He 
became assistant musical critic of the New York 
Times in 1906 and that newspaper’s Paris cor- 
respondent in 1908. He edited the programme 
notes of the Symphony Society of New York 
(1910-11) and was dramatic critic for the New 
York Press (1913-14). He wrote* Music After 
the (treat ^\ar (1915) , Music and Bad Manners 
(1916) , Jnferpriters and Interpretations (1917) ; 
The Merry-Co-Round (1918) ; The Music of Hpain 
(1918) ; In the (iarret (1920) ; The Tiger in the 
House (1920); Lord of the Housetops (1921); 
Peter Whiffle, His Life and Works (1922) ; The 
Blind Bow-Boy (1923) ; 2'hc Tattooed Coiuntess 
(1924); Red (1925); Firecrackers (1925); Ex- 
cavations (1926) ; Nigger Heaven (1926) ; Hpider 
Boy (1928). 

VAN VLIET, Cornelius (1886- ). An 

American ’cellist, born at Rotterdam, Holland. 
At the age of six, he received his first instruc- 
tion on the piano and the violin from his father. 
In 1895 he began to study the ’cello with 
O. Eberle in Rotterdam and later continued with 
J. Mossel ill Amsterdam. In 1901 he joined 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam. 
In 1903 he was solo ’cellist of the Leipzig Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; in 1904, of the Prague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; and in 1905, of the Helsing- 
fors Symphony Orchestra. He also taught in 
Helsingfors, at the conservatory. From 1905 
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to 1908, lie was solo ’cellist of the Kaim Orches- 
tra in Munich and in 1908-11, of the Royal 
Opera in Vienna. In 1911 ho came to America 
on a concert tour. From 1912 to 1919, he was 
solo ’cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Oi- 
chestra and a meml>er of the Minneaj)oli8 Trio. 
He then moved to New York, whore from 1921 to 
1929, he was solo ’cellist of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, jointly with I^o Schulz In 1919 he 
formed, with Scipione (luidi (violin) and Clar- 
ence Adler (piano), and Now York Trio. 

VAQUEZ, Lours Henbi (18G0- ). A 

French physician, known ospocially in connec- 
tion with diseases of the heait, ciiculatioii, and 
blood. Several years after his graduation from 
the University of Paris, he described a new dis- 
ease of the blood, polycythemia, known also as 
Vaquez’s disease. He became piofessor of clini- 
cal therapeutics. Pans Faculty of Medicine. 
One of his cailiest publications was Hygu’ne den 
Maladies du CoBur. With the e\cej)tion of his 
Precis de Therapeutiquc (1907), all his maior 
works have la^'n conc^iried with heart disease. 
Lcs Arylhmies (1911) , Le Cceur rt V iorte, on 
ladiology ot the heart, 111 collaboration with 
Boidet (lOl.'l), Radioloqxe des Vaisseaux de la 
Base du (Jacur, also with Bordet (1920) , Mala- 
dies du Gwur (1921) , Apparctl Circulatoire, in 
collaboration (1922); Medicaments ei mt'dica- 
ftons eardiaques (1925), and Lcs troubles du 
rhi/thme cardiaque (with Donzelot, 1926). His 
woik on radiology of the heart also appeared in 
English translation. Vaqiiez is editoi of the 
periodical, Archives des Maladies du Cceur. 

VARIATION. See Heredity 

VASSAR COLLEGE. A non sectarian in- 
stitution for the liighei education of women at 
Poughkee])sie, N. Y, founded in 1801. The stu- 
dent enrollment in 1914 was 1120, as compared 
with 1155 in 1928, the faculty numbered 121 at 
the beginning of this period and 152 at the close; 
the library was increased from 86,000 to 156,000 
volumes, and the piodiictive funds of the college 
reached $6,88-1,05(5 from $1,655,257. New^ ad- 
mission requirements were adopted in 1919 to 
leplace the old method of admission Tiy certificato 
from apjiroved schools and colleges The new 
requirements took the form of comprehensive 
examinations in four general subjects, as well as 
a satisfactory school lecord of the candidate, and 
could be replaced at wull by the old examinations 
in individual subjects Aluinme House, a club 
and meeting place for both educational and social 
pill poses, was opened in 1923. Cushing Hall, 
a doimitoiy named in honor of Florence M Cush- 
ing of Boston, Kendrick House, for w'omen nieni- 
bers of the Faculty, a niirsciy school, and the 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Hall of Eii themes, 
were opened in 1927 and 1928 In the latter 
year, a new cuiiioulum was adopted which (1) 
diminishes and limits, ordinarily to the first year, 
the fixed requiicments; (2) helps the student 
in her first years to find a purpose; (3) helps 
her to develop her field of major inteiest Presi- 
dent, Henry Noble McCracken, Ph.D., L.II.D., 
JA/D. 

VATICAN. See Roman Catholic Chubch. 

VATICAN CITY. A soveieign state, offi- 
cially known as the State of Vatican City, estab- 
lished within the city of Rome as the seat of the 
Papacy under the terms of the political treaty 
signed between the Italian Government and the 
Vatican on Feb. 11, 1929, and ratified by the 
Italian Parliament in May. Vatican City came 
into existence June 10 with the exchange of rati- 


fications. Ruler, Pope Pius XI ( Achilles Ratti ) . 

Vatican City has an area of 108.7 acres. It 
embraces St. Peter’s Church and Piazza, the Vati- 
can with its administiative buildings, gardens, 
and observatory, and adjoining territory mostly 
in the rear of these establishments. A census in 
1929 showed 618 legal subjects, including 389 
Italians, 118 Swiss (100 of whom were members 
of the Swdss Guard), 11 Frenchmen, five Ger- 
mans, two Spaniards, a Norwegian, an Aiiieii- 
can, an Austrian, a Netheilandei , and an Ethio- 
pian. Citizens include all those havi ng pei manent 
residence there and the cuidiiials residing in 
Rome. 

The State of Vatican City exeiciscs all the 
prerogatives of a sovereign state, having sep- 
arate coinage and postal systems and direct tel- 
egiaphic, telephonic, and wireless communication 
with other fiireign states (see under Lateran 
Tbeat\ ) Flying machines of Italy and other 
states are prohibited from passing over the Vati- 
can teiritoiy. Vatican City high officials and 
cardinals aie granted diplomatic immunity and 
the inviolability of the Pope is enforced by the 
Italian Govciiimeiit The teiiitory contains a 
lailway station and a tiack 600 meters long con- 
necting wuth the Italian State Railways. 

Government. Under the fundamental law, 
which became effective .Tune 10, 1929, all cxecu- 
ti\e, legislative, and judicial pow'^ers aie vested in 
“the Siipieme Pontiff as soxereign of the State 
of Vatican City” Some of his powers arc del- 
egated to the Governoi of Vatican City, the Pa- 
pal Secri'tary of State, and others. The Saered 
College of (/animals exercises virtually no au- 
thoi ity except in the jici lod betw’een the death of 
a Pope and the election of his successor. A leg- 
islative mi'asurc adopted dunng the intenegnum 
by the caidinals, to be valid, must be latified 
by the new Pojie 

An apjiomtive couit tries civil cases in Vatican 
(’ity Uuntory C'ases may be apjiealcd to the 
sacied tribunal ot tlie Rota and, as a final judi- 
cial resoit, to the Supierne Ti ibunal Segnatura. 
A couit of one 01 more judges ajijiointed by the 
Governor of Vatican (Jity tries all penal cases. 
The constitution pi ovules also tliat poisons may 
appeal to the Pope through the Councilor Gen- 
eial of State for lediess of injuries suffered by 
leasoii of administrative acts of Vatican City 
autluuities. The Pope exercises the sole paidon- 
iiig ])ow'er. The legal Hvstein is based on canon 
law and pontifical constitutions and rules. 

The fundamental law represents a modification 
of the foiniei goveiiimeiital system of the Pajial 
Cuiia in line with its changed status under the 
Lateran 1'reaty With the exception of St. Pet- 
et’s Pia/za, which lemains open to the public 
and under the juiisdiction of the Italian authori- 
ties, Vatican Cbty is policed by the Pontifical 
Gendaiineiie Coips The acquisition or sale of 
goods or foodstuffs within its boundaries is a 
state monopoly and duties are imposed on goods 
imported and expoited. 

The chief officials of Vatican City in 1929 
were Commendatoie Serafim, the governor, wdio 
is assisted by a treasuier and secretary general; 
Professor Francesco Pacelli, general couiiciloi ; 
Monsignor I’izzardo, secretary of the Congrega- 
tion of Extiaordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs; and 
Monsignor Antonio Sabatucci, auditor general 
ot apostolic revenues. Other officials of the 
Roman Curia previous to the Lateran settle- 
ment, including Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of 
State, retain their posts. 
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Pinances. Treasury officials estimate that 
the expenditures of the State of Vatican City will 
slightly exceed those of the Vatican under its 
former status. With the interest from the in- 
demnity of 760,000,000 lire cash and 1,000,000,- 
000 lire in Italian 5 per cent bonds paid by the 
Italian Government, surpluses from the Vatican 
City financial operations are expected to be even 
greater than before. 

In 1928 the Vatican received an income of 
$13,500,000 from “Peter’s pence,” hseal dues, 
private offerings, and other sources. Since 1917 
the average ordinary expendituies have not ex- 
ceeded $1,400,000 (7,000,000 lire) annually, dis- 
pensed (in lire) chiefly as follows* 


Entertainment of cardinals and diplomats 500,000 

Administration of Vatican, Latoran palaces, 

and Villa Castel Gandolfo 2,500,000 

Charitios and school subsidies 1,500,000 

Presents and extraordinary aid 1,500,000 

Miscellaneous 1,000,000 


The greatest expense is incurred in connection 
with the maintenance of the Swiss Guard of 100 
inenibeis and tlie gendarmerie of 120 Two vol- 
unteer corps, the Noble Guard and the Palatine 
Guaid, bring the total foree of the Papal Army 
to 698 men and officers. There is no public or 
state debt. 

History. The State of Vatican City concluded 
with Prussia on June 14, 1929, its first tieaty 
with a foreign state othei than Italy. On June 
25, 1929, the Pojic, as sovereign of Vatican City, 
received the ciedcntials of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Senator Cesarc Mana de Vccohi, the first 
diplomat accredited to the new stiitc. The first 
arrest was that of a Norwegian subject, Kam- 
stad Margaret Gudiim, who was charged with 
attempting to slioot one of the canons of St. 
Peter’s, Archbisliop John Srnit, on Nov. 25, 1929 
On December 5, King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Elena of Italy paid an official visit to the 
Pope 

One of the first contiovcrsies involving the new 
state arose when the authorities of the British 
Crown Colony of Malta refused to issue a pass- 
port to a monk prdeicd to Sicily by the Italian 
superior of his monastery, on the ground that 
he was a British siihiect who was being sent 
away against liis wishes and for political reasons. 
Caidinal ( Caspar ri addressed a formal piotest 
to Lord Strickland of Sizergh, the Biitish Prime 
Minister of Malta The latter's sliaip leply, ac- 
cusing Roman Catholic prelates of Malta of at- 
tempting to undermine British authority on the 
island, led to a discussion of the matter in the 
British House of Commons. Negotiations for 
the settlement of the difficulty by treaty were 
then undei taken 

Opposing views as to the extent of the sover- 
eignty of Vatican City were expressed by Mus- 
solini and the Pope wffiile the Latoran treaties 
woie before the Chamber of Deputies 

On Nov. 4, 1929, the Osservatore Romano^ offi- 
cial organ of the Vatican, traflsferred its offices 
to quarters within the Vatican City. Extensive 
alterations and improvements on Vatican City 
pioperty were eominenced in 1929. See Lateran 
Treatii , Italy, under History ^ and Roman 
Catholic Church. 

VAUGHN, Samuel Jesse (1877- ). An 

American college piesident, born fn Elkton, Mo., 
and educated at Drury College, Mo., and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was director of indus- 
trial education at several schools in Illinois 
until 1921, when he was chosen president of 


Hardin College, where he remained six years. 
Since 1926 he has been president of Colorado 
Women’s College. Since 1914 he has been editor 
of the Industrial Arts Magazine, During the 
World War, he served in the Sanitary Corps. 
He is the author of Content and Methods of the 
Industrial Arts (1922). lie lectured much on 
educational, social, and economic problems. 

VEATCH, Arthur Clifford (1878- ). 

An Ameiican geologist, born at Evansville, Ind., 
and educated at Indiana, Cornell, and Wisconsin 
univeisities. He was assistant State geologist 
of Louisiana (1898—1900). In 1902 he became 
assistant geologist with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and, from 1906 to 1910, held the 
rank of geologist. He took charge of the foreign 
petroleum developments of S. Pearson & Sons 
of London in 1912 During 1919 he became con- 
nected with the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Cor- 
poration, in charge of the exploration department, 
at the same time ser\ing as consulting petroleum 
technologist to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

VEBLEN, Thorstein B. (1857-1929), An 
Amoiican economist (see VOL. XXTJI). In 1918 
he became a teacher at the New School for Social 
Research in New Yoik Chty, retiimg in 1927 to 
devote lus time to translations and essay writ- 
ing. Among his later puhlicatioiis aie An In- 
quiry into the Kaittre of Peace and the Terms of 
Its Perpetuation (1917); The Higher Leai'ning 
in America (1918) , The Vested Interests (1919) , 
The Place of ^rienec in Modern Cir>iltzation and 
Other Papers (1920) ; The Enqinevr and the Price 
Rysfcm (1921); Ahsenfee Ownership and Busi- 
ness Enin prise in Recent Times (1923). He 
translated The Laxdcrla Saga (1925). 

VENETIA JULIA. See Eiu me- Adriatic 

CON'rROVEHRY. 

VENEZUELA, ven'6-zwe'la. A republic on 
the noith coast of South America with an esti- 
mated area of 393,874 square miles. The census 
of December, 1926, gave tlie population ns 3,026,- 
878, in 1928 it was estimated at 3,124,421 In 
1928 the gain fiom luimigiation was only 438 
Populations of the important towns in 1926 were 
Carueas, the ca])ital, 135,253; Maracaibo, 74,767, 
Valencia, 36,804, Barquisiiiieto, 23,109, San 
Cristobal, 15,295. On Jan 17, 1929, Cuninna, a 
seaport of 25,000 inhabitants and the oldest city 
on the South American continent, was partially 
destroyed by a soveie earthquake. After 1913 
gloat administrative activity in the field of educa- 
tion was evident, in 1914 primary education was 
made free and compulsoiy; in 1915 vocational 
and ait schools were provicled for; in 1916 schools 
of pharmacy and dentistry were established. At 
Caracas, the Central University was reopened in 
1922 after a lapse of 10 years. In 1927 there 
were 70,151 pupils registered in the government 
primary schools, 14,487 in private schools, 9648 
in municipal schools, and 9689 in State primary 
schools. 

Industry. Agricultural, pastoral, and wood- 
land products and petroleum are the leading fac- 
tors in the country’s economic life. Coffee is first 
in impoitaiice, with some 500,000 acies iiiidei cul- 
tivation in 1928 on 33,000 plantations, with an 
average annual production of 69,000,000 kilos 
valued at $30,000,000. The annual production 
of cocoa is about 20,000 metric tons; of sugar 
about 60,000. Cattle, sheep, and goat raising 
remain important, and in the years 1915-22, the 
herds and flocks showed increases. The annual 
crop of cotton is about 20,000 bales. Gold, pe- 
troleum, copper, salt, and asphalt are the lead- 
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ing mineral resources. From leases, etc., the 
Government derived an annual revenue of some 

3.400.000 bolivars in royalties. In later years, pe- 
troleum was mined in increasing quantities. The 
oil wells, principally in the Maracaibo district are 
worked by American and British interests. In 
1923 the production of petroleum was 4,201,000 
barrels; for the fiscal year 1927-28, this had 
increased to 107,235,094 barrels, making Vene- 
zuela second in the world as an oil producer. 
Gold production has increased considerably since 
1925; 51,472 ounces were mined in 1927. Im- 
ports and exports in 1923 weie valued at $17, 

731.000 and $28,985,000; similar figures for 1927— 
28 were $09,184,577 and $98,103,083. The large 
increase was due in a considerable measure to tlic 
discovery and ex])loitati()n of the oil wells. In 
1927 the United States supplied more than 50 per 
cent of Venezuela’s imports ($30,050,000), and 
purchased about one-quarter of her total exports. 

Finance. In 1914 revenues were 07,414,974 
bolivars; expenditures, 72,278,987. In 1928-29 
expendituies weie 195,450,000 bolivars ($37,- 
721,850) and levenues 204,345,901 bolivars ($39,- 
438,770). The budget for 1929-30 calls for re- 
venues of 193,189,750 bolivars and expenditures 
of 192,450,000 bolivars Jn January, 1914, the 
inteiiial debt amounted to 01,007,179 bolivars. 
Ill December, 1923, it had been reduced to 41,- 
003,245 bolivars. Similarly, in 1914 the foreign 
debt was 114,853,071 bolivars; in 1923, 07,122,- 
880. By August, 1929, the external debt had 
been reduced to 29,249,417 bolivars (about $5,- 
000,00) On the same date, the curieiit internal 
debt of Venezuela amounted to 28,735,884 boli- 
vars, or about the same amount as the foreign 
debt. On Dec. 31, 1925, the Tieasury icseives 
amoiiiitcd to 74,000,000 bolivars. In 1925 notes 
in circulation were 33,000,000 bolivars. 

Communications. In 1927, 000 miles of rail- 
way vveie in operation, a gain of 120 miles over 
1914 The number of vessels with eaigo enteiing 
Veno/uelan ports 111 foringn trade in 1920 was 
1903 of a cajiaeity of 2,400,000 net registered 
tons. Cleaianees of vessels with caigo were 3797 
ol a capacity of 4,720,000 tons, the marked dif- 
ference, as compaied with eiitiances, being largely 
due to the outgoing movement of petroleum. 
There are 11,100 miles of navigable rivers and 
lakes, 0244 miles of telegiaph line, and 359 post 
ofhees. 

History. After 1914 internal alTairs re- 
mained orderly. The chief coneenis of the Gov- 
eiiiineiit weie the readjustments necessary to 
meet vvai conditions. Venezuela maintained her 
neutrality thioughoiit the World War and on 
Mar. 3, 1920, joined the I^eague of Nations Gen. 
Juan Vicente Gomez continued as Piesidcnt hold- 
ing the oOiee unintei rupledly since 1900, al- 
though for a time he relinquished the post to 
a provisional Piesident to act as commandcr-iii- 
chief. In 1922 he w’as reelected for the next 
seven years’ term The long-standing boundary 
dispute with Colombia v\as, as a result of a con- 
vention signed 111 1910, hist submitted to the 
Swiss President as ai Inter, and tlien to the Swiss 
Federal Council. On Mar. 24, 1022, it was an- 
nounced tliat a decision had been reached, al- 
though the terms weie not made public. On 
June 30, 1923, the first Vice IVosideiit of the 
Rejiublie, Juan C. G6iiiez, brother of the Presi- 
dent, was murdered in the palace at Caracas, as 
a protest against the nepotism practiced by the 
administration. On the other hand, in justifica- 
tion of the G6mez regime, it was pointed out that 


the country remained peaceful, foreign capital 
was steadily being invested in the oil fields, the 
public debt was reduced, and the bolivar consist- 
ently remained at par. As for the debt, the 
figures indicated that the diplomatic debt of 
1905, which amounted to £5,229,700 originally, 
had been reduced to £2,794,380 by 1922. 

On July 1, 1925, a new constitution became 
effective, superseding that promulgated three 
years before. It piovided for a Congress of two 
Houses, members of each of which wore elected 
for three years, and for a President to he elected 
by Congiess for a seven-year term. Under the 
strong hand of General G5mez, the country for 
the most part continued quiet, although a cer- 
tain restiveness W'as at times apparent under the 
surface. In Apiil, 1928, it broke out in open 
revolt, which was soon supjiressed. Throughout 
the first months of 1929, 1 evolutionary movements 
were continually being repoitcd, but the rumors 
were consistently denied by the Government, 
wdiich insisted that peifect older was being main- 
tained throughout the country. When Ins seven- 
year teim as President expired in the spring of 
1929, Geiieial Gomez was uanimonsly reelected 
by Congress, May 3, 1929, hut most unexpectedly, 
refused the olliec. When he persisted in his re- 
fusal, Congress erc*ated for him the ])OSitioii of 
eommandcr-iii-ehief of the army and chose as 
President, on May 30, Juan Bautista Peie/, Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Cassation. The 
most notable development in Venezuela was the 
swift rise of petroleum production, giving the 
country a proiniiient laiik among the woild’s 
leading piodneeis. 

VENICE. A seaport of Italy and eajiital 
of the pi ov nice of the same name. The popula- 
tion ill 1928 was estimated to he 253,008. To 
help relieve the city’s great eongestioii, the 
Italian goveinment in 1920 incorporated in 
Greater Venice the five mainland towuiships of 
Mestie, Fusina, Chiiignago, Favoro Veneta, and 
Zelhiiiiio. The aggregate aiea of these towms is 
tw'ice as laige as that of Wuiice. The eonstrue- 
tion of the new jioit at Margheia on the mainland 
is restoi mg Veiiiee’s comiiu‘reial prestige. Ac- 
cess to the port is by the Victor Emanuel III 
Channel, a direct prolongation of the Guidecca 
Canal. This ehaimel, which was finished in 1922, 
is 4100 metcis (4383 8 jaids) long, 40 meteis 
(1312 feet) wide, and 10 meteors (32 8 feet) 
deep. Tlie ])Oit has been iindei construction 
since 1918 and com])iises a senes of large jetties, 
or pieis in paiallel lines, each 1000 meters (1093 0 
yaids) in length and 220 meteis (721 7 feet) in 
bieadth. It eoveis a total area of 3 % squaie 
kilometers (1 3 squaie miles), with 10, 000 lineal 
meters (10,930 yards) of qua\age wJiieh w’lll 
sufiice for an annual traffic of 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 tons. The indiistiial zones, whicli have 
been leelainied as a result of the dredging of 
the channels and the basins, extend to the 1101 th, 
south, and west of the jioit. Each zone occupies 
an aica of appioximatoly 3 square kilometers 
(1 15 square miles). Tn 1928 more than 40 
nianufaetories had been established in these 
zones, and 35 others were oil her under construc- 
tion or were planned. Beyond the industrial 
zones is the residential distiict, which has been 
laid out in the lonn of a gaiden city for the ac- 
commodation of a population of 30,000. A neces- 
sary Boqiud to the constiuction of the port at 
Marghera has been the improvement of the en- 
trance channel from the JJdo to the port of 
Venice, providing for a depth of 11 meters (36 
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feet) and a width of 150 meters (492.1 feet). 
In 1927, 3465 vessels of 3,418,226 tons entered 
the poit of Venice and 3467 vessels of 3,410,812 
tons were cleared. Saint Elena, on an island 
near the Lido, is another suburb which has been 
developed since the War, as a result of the city’s 
need for expansion. In 1928 it had 5000 inhabi- 
tants, representing mostly the business and pro- 
fessional classes The style of architecture is 
Venetian, in harmony with the more elaborate 
palaces on the mainland. 

VENIZELOS, Vcl'ii6-za,ioR, Eleuthekios 
(1864- ). A Greek statesman (sec Vol 

XXTII). In 1914 he favored the cause of the 
Allies, and during that year and the next was 
in and out of office due to King Constantine’s 
German sympathies In 1916 he established a 
so-called Provisional Goveiiinient of National De- 
fense at Saloniki and gathei od a volunteer army 
of 60,000 men. TTis goieinment was reeognized 
by England, France, and Russia, and when Con- 
stantine was dethioned, Venizelos returned to 
Athena, took control of Greece, and declaied war 
against Geimariy and her allies (1917). He rep- 
resented Greece at the Peace Conteience, wdiere 
he achieved brilliant results for his country, but 
an attempt was made on his life In the fall 
elections (1920), he was overwhelmingly defeated 
and was exiled, coming to the United States m 
1921. Urged repeatedly to return to Giccce, he 
finally nriived in Athens in January, 1024, after 
the abdication of King George. Tie favored a 
plebiscite on the question of a monarchy or a re- 
public, foTined a cabinet, and was named presi- 
dent of the National Assembly HI health com- 
pelled him to decline the juemicrship of the new 
Republic, and to retire fiom polities. In May, 
1928, after Gieece had had a seiies of unstable 
goveinments and uprisings, ho returned to Ath- 
ens to prevent further conflicts betw’ccn the Roy- 
alists and Anarchists. In July, 1928, after a 
sw'ee[)ing victory in the elections, he again be- 
came Piemicr See Greece, under Ihfttory, 
VENTILATION OF TUNNELS. See Tun- 
nels 

VEBBBUGGHEN, Henri (1873- ) A 

British conductoT, bom at Biussels. He studied 
the Molin under Hubay and Ysaye at the Con- 
servatoire there (1887-92). In 1893 he became 
a violinist in the Scottish Orchestia at Glasgow, 
played a season in the Lamoureux Orchestra 111 
Paris (1894-95), and letuined to his former post 
in Glasgow During the summeis of 1895-97, 
he was concert master and assistant conductor of 
Riviere’s Orchestra in Llandudno, Wales, and 
during 1898-1902, conductor of the summei con- 
ceits at (Jolwyn. In 1903 he settled in Glasgow 
as concert master of the Scottish Orchestra and 
director of the orchestial and chamber-music 
classes at the Athena*um, in 1911 he assumed 
also the conductorship of the Glasgow Choral 
Union. In 1903 he founded, with J Cullen, I). 
Nichols, and J. Messeas, his owm string quartet, 
w'hich soon became famous In 1915 he moved 
to Sydney, Australia, where he oiganized the 
National Conservatory and founded the State 
Orehestra, with which he gave legular series 
of symphony concerts in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane, and Adelaide, besides making an an- 
nual tour of New Zealand, thus totaling about 
150 conceits a year. In 1918 he visited the 
United States, primarily for the purpose of 
studying Ameiican methods of instruction. lie 
appeared Huccessfully as gucst-conducf 01 of some 
of the great American orchestras. In 1921 he 


returned to conduct several concerts of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, of which he was 
appointed regular conductor in 1923. He also 
organized the Minneapolis Symphony Chorus. 

VERDUN, Battles of. See World War, 

VEBHAGEN, Balthazar (1881- ). A 

Dutch author and professor of drama at the 
Municipal University of Amsterdam. Since 1915 
lie has been director of the School for Diamatic 
Art and he is also president of the League for 
Classical Drama at Amsterdam. His works in- 
clude the plays De helcs van Overhollavd of eene, 
SchaJetng aan de Vecht (1910) , The Tree of TAfe, 
and Orpheus, the translations Antigone, Cyclop, 
and others , and De tragische Mashers van Hellas 
(1924) , and various other books ou the drama. 

VERMONT. The forty-second State in size 
(9564 square miles) and the forty-fourth in pop- 
ulation; cajiital, Montpelier. Vermont is one 
of the few Slates wdiieli showed a decrease in 
population in the decade 1910-20, when the popu- 
lation fell from 355,950 to 352,428, a loss of 1 
])er cent. The white poyiulation decreased from 
3.54,298 to 351,817, the Negro, from 1621 to 572. 
The number of native whites rose from 304,437 
to 307,291 , that of foreign-horn whites decreased 
from 49,861 to 44,526. The urban poymlation 
mounted from 98,917 to 109,970, wffiile the rural 
population fell fiom 257,039 to 242,452 The 
only important cities are Builington and Jutland. 
The forniei increased from 2(),468 in 1910 to 
22,779 in 1920, and the latter from 13,954 to 
14,954. 

Agriculture. In common with the other New 
England States, Vermont has exyierieiiced a con- 
Ridcrahlc decline in agncullure. The niimbor of 
farms decreased 11.1 per cent, or fiom 32,709 
in 1910 to 29.075 in 1920, and farther to 27,786 
in 1925. Tlie acreage in farms fell fiom 

4.603. . 577 m 1910 to 4,235,811 in 1920 and to 

3,925,683 in 1925. The imyirovcd land in farms 
totaled 1,691,595 acres in 1920 The percentage 
of the total land aiea used for agricultural pui- 
poses decreased from 79 9 m 1910 to 72.5 in 1920 
and 67.2 in 1925 The total value of farm 
property rose from $145,399,728 in 1910 to $222,- 
736,620 in 1920, or 53 2 per cent, but diminished 
to $180,911,645 in 192,), the average value per 
faim w as $4445 in 1910, $7661 in 1920, and $6511 
in 1925 In interpreting these values, the infla- 
tion of the currency incident to the Woild Wai is 
to bo taken into consideration. Of the total num- 
ber of farms in 1925, 24,889 w^re opeiated by 
owmers, 307, by managers, and 2590, by tenants. 
The corresponding figures for 1910 were 28,065; 
636, and 4008 White farmeis in 1920 numbeied 
29,047, of whom 25,280 were native and 3767, 
foieign born. White faimers in 1910 numbered 
32,689, 28,968 were native and 3721, foreign 
bom Faims lepoited under inoitgage dimin- 
islied in number from 12,225 in 1920 to 10,850 in 
192.5 number of dairy cows was 345,643 in 

1920; 279,448 in 1925 “Beef” cows numbered 
4242 in 1920; 2135 in 1925; sheep, 62,756 in 1920, 
numbered 34,670 in 1925. The estimated produc- 
tion ot the priiici])al farm crops in 1928 was as 
follows* (vorn, 3,520,000 bushels ; oats, 2,686,000; 
barley, 110,000; potatoes, 2,982,000; apples, 

560.000, and bay, 1,497,000 tons Gomyiaiative 
flgures for 1913 are corn, 1,665,000 bushels; oats, 
3.081,000; bailey, 384,000; potatoes, 3,175,000; 
and hay, 1,280,000 tons 

Manufactures. Although one of the small- 
est States in yiopulation and area, Vermont has 
considerable industrial impoitance. There were 
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three cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants in 
the State in 1920. Tliese contained 13.6 per cent 
of the total population and in 1919 reported 20.6 
per cent of the State’s manufactured products. 
There wore 1968 manufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1909; 1790 in l6l9; 951 in 1926; 
and 880 in 1927. Wage earners in manufactories 
numbered 33,491 in 1919; 27,563 in 1925; and 
26,241 in 1927 : Capital invested amounted 
to $73,470,107 in 1909 and $134,314,391 in 1919. 
The value of manufactured products was $68,- 
309,824 in 1909; $108,108,072 in 1919; $138,269,- 
861 in 1925; $134,029,978 in 1927. The large 
increase m the value of products evidenced in 
1919 was partly due to the change in industrial 
conditions brought about by the War and cannot 
be pioperly used to measure the growth of manu- 
factures during the war period. Maible and 
stone work is first among the industries in value^ 
of product. This amounted to $12,395,000 in 
1909; $17,426,000 in 1919; the value of marble, 
slate, and stone products for 1927 was $21,317,- 
503. Woolen and w'oisted goods attained a 
production of $4,497,000 in 1909; $4,635,000 
in 1914, $17,426,000 iii 1919; and $10,939,729 in 
1927. The manufactuie of wood pul]) and paper 
amounted to $3,902,000 in 1909; $10,863,000 in 
1919; $9,744,845 in 1925; and $9,751,433 in 1927. 
lluttcr, cheese, and condensed milk products at- 
tained $8,112,000 in 1909; $8,696,000 in 1914; 
$9,829,701 in 1919, and $6,036,40.3 in 1927. The 
most im])ortant manufacturing cities are Barrc, 
Burlington, and llutlnnd. 

Mining. Vcniiont has no metal mining; the 
only mineral products of importance aie stone, 
slate, lime, and talc. In the production of both 
granite and marble, the State continued to hold 
an important rank. In 1914 the value of the 
stone produced was $0,635,477; 1918, $5,505,895; 
1920, $10,065,759; 1921, $7,322,843 , 1926, $9,244,- 
465. The total value of the mineral products 
of the State in 1926 was $14,955,161, compared 
with $15,008,894 in 1920, $11,728,052 in 1919; 
$9,158,945 in 1918; and $8,665,867 in 1914. 

Education. Educational dcvelojiment in Ver- 
mont, in its more recent stages, has been marked 
by many imjiortant legislative and administra- 
tive measures. Especial attention was given to 
training teachers. High-school teacher training, 
or normal, courses, established throughout the 
State in 1912, were opened to high-school seniors 
or graduates, and have graduated some 2500 ele- 
mentary teacheis. The Legislature of 1921 en- 
acted a new law under which the State Board of 
Education established three two-year teacher 
training, or normal, courses, at the University 
of Vermont and Castleton and Lyndon insti- 
tutes. A direbtor of teacher training was em- 
ployed and special efforts were made to enroll 
a large numbei of prospective teachers, over 
420 students were entered in all courses in that 
year, as compaied with 280 in the year preced- 
ing. In 1922 the standard of admission foi all 
classes was raised to high-school graduation 
The growth in number of trained teachers had 
been veiy encouraging. The Legislature of 1923 
changed the law relating to the su|)ervi8ion of 
schools in several important particulars. The 
local sufiport of schools increased greatly. 
Special efforts were made to imjirove rural-school 
conditions to better the quality of supervision, 
training of teachers, buildings, and the health 
and physical vigor of the children. Vocational 
work was carried on under the provisions of the 
Smith -Hughes Act after 1917. The total enroll- 


ment in the public schools in 1913 was 64,825; in 
1925-26 it was 64,046. In the high schools in 
the latter year, there were enrolled 10,495 pupils. 
Expenditure for schools was : current, $4,248,7 1 8 ; 
outlays, $277,113. The percentage of illiteracy 
in the State decreased from 4.0 in 1910 to 3.8 
in 1920 , in the native white population, from 0.9 
to 0.6 per cent; in the foreign-born white, from 
16.4 to 16.4; in the Negro, from 13.3 to 7.7. 

Finance. State expenditure in the year 
ended June 30, 1928, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, was: for maintenance 
and opeiation of government departments, 
$6,365,784 oi $18.06 per capita. Of this amount, 
$527,479 was aid to local education; for interest 
on debt, $03,277 ; for permanent improvements, 
$2,998,807; total, $9,427,868 (of which $5, 345, .505 
was for highways, $2,716,534 being for mainte- 
nance and $2,628,971 for construction). Revenue 
was $8,085,277 or $22,94 per capita. Of this, 
property and special taxes formed 3G.4 per cent, 
departmental earnings and charges for officials’ 
services, 5.2 per cent, sales of licenses and taxa- 
tion of gasoline, 43.6 per cent. Property valua- 
tion w'as $321,485,115; State taxation thereon, 
$1,174,203. Net funded State debt on June 30, 
1028, was $6,701,532, due to the issues of flood 
bonds aggregating $5,000,000. 

Political and Other Events. The State, al- 
ways steadily Kejiubhcan, remained politically 
true to form from 1914 on. In 1914 Senatoi 
Dillingham was reelected and C. W. Gates, Repub- 
lican candidate, w^as elected governor. Duiing 
this year, a commission earned on a survey of 
the educational system In accordance with a 
constitutional ameiidinent adopted by the people, 
the State couits WTre reorganized. In 1916 
Horace F Ciinham, Re])ublican, was elected gov- 
ernor. At this election, a constitutional amend- 
ment prov iding foi a direct primary law was 
adopted. Uaiioll S. Page w'as reelected to tlic 
United States Senate. By the amended State 
constitution, as latified by poj)ular vote in 1913, 
State elections formerly held in September were 
held in November, starting with 1916. For 
Picsident, Hughes leceived 40,250 votes; Wilson, 
22,708. In 1918 the Republican candidate for 
governor, P. W. Clement, was elected. In the 
elections of 1920, James Hartriess, Republican 
was elected governor, and Senator Dillingham was 
reelected. For President, Harding leceived 68,- 
212 votes; Cox, 20,919. Redfield Proctor, Re- 
publican, was elected governor in 1922, and Frank 
L. Giecii, Republican, was elected United States 
Senator Senator Dillinghani died in 1923, and 
Porter H Dale was elect(‘(i to succeed him The 
vote for President in 1924 was Coolidge, 80,408, 
Davis, 16,124; LaFollettc, 5,964. Franklin S 
Billings was elected governor. John E. Weeks 
was elected governor in 1926, and Senator Dale 
was reelected. The heaviest rains in many years 
caused, in the first week of November, 1927, 
a calamitous flood, particularly on the Winooski 
In all, 84 lives were lost and damage was done 
to buildings, bridges, highways, and railroads, to 
an estimated total of $30,000,000. In 1928 
for President, Hoover received 90,404 votes; 
Smith, 41,440. Governor Weeks and Senator 
Green weie leelected 

Legislation. The Legislature voted to submit 
to the peojile a prohibition law at the election of 
1916. This law was defeated The Legislature, 
in 1917, repealed the Prohibition Act of 1916. 
Amendments were made to the child-labor laws, 
and a State accounting system was created* 
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Women taxpayers over 21 ^ears of age were per- 
mitted to vote in town meetings. The Legislature 
of 1919 legalized absentee voting and made pro- 
vision for a farm census. A teachers* retiring 
system was established. A measure was passed 
forbidding the display of the red flag in public. 
In 1921 provision was made for planning commis- 
sions in cities, towns, and villages A direct-pri- 
mary law was amended ; presidential primary 
laws were repealed; provision was made for the 
regulation of workmen's-compensation insur- 
ance, and it was provided that no peison should 
be debarred fiom public service on account of 
sex. Administration of motor-vehicle laws was 
entrusted in 1925 to a bureau under the Secretary 
of State, and it was made possible for street rail- 
roads to operate motor vehicles. A special ses- 
sion in December, 1927, provided funds for lestor- 
ing highways and bridges ruined in the 1927 
flood. 

VERMONT, University of. A coeducational 
State institution at Burlington, Vt., founded in 
1791. The student enrollment increased rapidly, 
from approximately GOO in 1914 to 1310 for the 
year 1928-29, with 912 in the summer session 
of 1928; the faculty rose from 100 to 150; and 
the library from 90,000 to 133,000 volumes. The 
income showed a corresponding increase during 
the period, fiom $210,000 to $000,000, and the 
)»roductive funds fiom $943,423 to $1,900,000. 
The Ira Allen Chapel, a gift from James B. Wil- 
bur, was erected in 1926. President, Guy W. 
Bailev. LL.D. 

VERMONT FLOODS. See Floods and 

F1.OOH I^ROTKCIION 

VERSAILLES, Treaty of. See League of 
Nations, Peace Conference and Treaties. 

VESSELS, Navai- Duiing the years that 
have elapsed since the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Arinnments and the signing of 
the Five-power Pact, the construction of naval 
vessels, excejit in the United States, has not ma- 
teiially dcci cased. It has meicly changed diiec- 
tioii, concent! ating ujKin vessels that were not 
limited by the Pact all of the eflort, and probably 
all of the money, that would have been used in 
naval shipbuilding — largely no doubt for capital 
ships — under the old conditions. The United 
States alone followed the spiiit of the Pact, but 
at the end of half a dozen years, finding that Great 
Britain, Fiance, and Japan were building great 
numbeis of large ciuisers, large destroyer lead- 
ers, large destroyers, and laige submarines, she 
reluctantly began to build cruisers herself. The 
answer was immediate. Great Britain, having 
built as many 10,000-ton cruiseis as she needed, 
desired to check the building by the United 
States and indicated a willingness for a new 
conference, presumably to consider further limi- 
tations. This was held at Geneva 111 1927. As 
the British proposals concluded a doubling of 
existing British cruiser tonnage, instead of a 
reduction, as well as other suggestions designed 
to weaken the relative power of the United 
States fleet and to pieservc and increase British 
superiority, and as her delegates firmly adhered 
to the increased cruiser tonnage to the end, the 
new conference adjourned without accomplish- 
ment. In Octobei, 1929, another conference for 
the consideration of further limitations of naval 
armaments was called by the British government 
to be held in London early in 1930. In the fol- 
lowing notes, the existing types of naval vessels 
are briefly described. 


Aircraft Carriers. These vessels are designed, 
not only for the purpose of transporting aircraft 
and aircraft supplies, but to furnish a long, 
broad deck from which airplanes fitted with 
landing gear can, take off, or on which they can 
effect a landing. Vessels of less than 10,000 tons, 
which are fitted to carry aircraft and aircraft 
supplies, are not, by the terms of the Five-power 
Pact, rated as aircraft carriers. Most of them 
arc called aircraft tenders or aircraft transports; 
neither their numbers nor total tonnages are lim- 
ited by the Pact; of existing ships, only two have 
full-length flying decks. The U. S. tender, Pa- 
toka^ has a fully-equipped mooring mast for air- 
ships. No aircraft carrier commenced after the 
signing of the Pact may exceed a “standard** 
tonnage (see Navies of ttie World) of 27,000; 
but the United States and Japan were each al- 
lowed to transform two battle cruisers under con- 
struction, but which weie to be scra])ped, into car- 
riers of not more than 33,000 tons. All four — 
Lexington^ Saratoga, Akagt, and Kaga — ^are com- 
pleted. The Kaga, commenced as a battleship, 
was substituted for the battle cruiser Amag% 
which was irreparably damaged by the great 
earthquake of 3923. The flying decks of aircraft 
carriers are kept as free as possible from obstruc- 
tions; smokcpipes, deck houses, masts, etc. are 
groujied along a narrow strip at one side or other- 
wise placed in a way to cause no interference with 
airplane movement. In some carriers, the smoke- 
pipes and masts rise from the side beyond the 
edge of the flying deck and aic hinged so that 
they may be turned down below the level of the 
deck wlien an planes arc landing or taking off. 
Aircraft earners and tenders arc fitted with re- 
jjair shops adequate for all ordinary aircraft 
repair and have quarters for the crews of the 
planes they carry or attend. 

Armored Cruiser. This is a type of war ves- 
sel which 18 obsolete though many of tlicm arc 
still in use for peace pui poses, Jt was designed 
to meet and dcstioy the protected cruisers of the 
enemy. In addition to light armor (3 to 8 inch- 
es), it carried heavier guns than most protected 
cruisers and had at least equal speed. The battle 
cruiser is its development in one direction and 
the laige light cruiser 111 another 

Armored Ship. Any ship carrying armor, 
but especially one carrying heavy armor, is 
known as an armored ship. Many light cruisers 
have thin armor belts, decks, conning towers, 
and gun houses, but aie not called armored ships 
because of the thinness of the armor. See Battle- 
ship, Battle Onttser, Armored Cruiser, Mon- 
itor, etc. 

Battle Cruiser. The battle cruiser differs 
from a battleship only in having a much higher 
speed and much thinner armoi The guns of the 
main battery aie of the same or about the same 
calibre and power as those on contemporary bat- 
tleships, but may be fewer in number. Great 
Britain and Japan aie the only countries possess- 
ing battle cruisers at present. In accordance 
with the terms of the Five-power Pact, the United 
States scrapped six and Japan two that were 
under qonsti uction, and Germany lost all of hers 
by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 

Battleship. A battleship is a war vessel pos- 
sessing the greatest offensive and the greatest de- 
fensive power, especially the former, which can be 
given to a ship without rendering inadequate such 
other necessary attributes as speed, habitability, 
seaworthiness, etc Existing battleships may 
find new enemies which are too strong for them. 
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Their design must then be so changed as to en- 
able them to meet and conquer each new enemy 
or to render its attack comparatively innocuous. 
The “wooden walls” of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury put on armor to defend themselves against 
the increasing power of the gun and the explosive 
shell. Later tyi>ea were fitted with numerous 
water-tight compartments, underwater armor, 
and the “bulge” or cellular belt, in order to meet 
the growing menace of the torpedo and the sub- 
marine mine, and to meet the torpedo carrier, 
surface, air, or submarine, a numerous battery of 
guns of moderate calibre was mounted. Further 
protection was derived from accompanyiiuf ves- 
sels, the light cruiser and the destroyer. Battle- 
ships, like other surface and submarine vessels, 
aie now called on to meet bombing attack from 
the air , they must have armored upjier decks and 
strong batteries of anti-aircraft guns and must 
be defended in the air by accompanying aircraft 
as they are defended on the water by cruisers and 
destroyers. The only battleships designed and 
laid down since the danger of aircraft bombing 
was fully gauged were the British ships. Nelson 
and Rodney. They are of 35,000 tons, the great- 
est size permitted by the Five-power Pact, and 
their design, of a very new tyjie, has been studied 
with interest by other powers. (See Navies of 
THE World, Great Britain.) A ship of premier 
foice, capable of taking its place in the line of 
battle in a beet action, is known as a cajiital ship. 
According to present classification, capital ships 
are either battleships or battle cruisers The 
Five-power Naval Pact defined a capital ship as 
a vessel, not an aircraft carrier, with a displace- 
ment ovei 10,000 standard tons, or carrying a 
gun of a calibre in excess of 8 inches No capital 
ship of more than 35,000 standard tons may be 
constructed by one of the signatory powers. 

Cruiser. Cruisers are of four types battle, 
armored, protected, and light Armored (al- 
leady described) and protected cruisers are ob- 
solete The latter derived its name from an 
armored deck covering the machinery and other 
vital parts, it was flat amidships but inclined 
downwaid at the sides at an angle about 40 
degrees, the lower edge reaching the side at 
5 to 8 feet below watei. Light cruisers aie a 
development of the protected-cruisei type The 
distinguishing characteristic is very high speed 
Some have water-line belts of thin armor, 3 to 
5 inches thick, and some have pait or all of the 
main battery guns in lightly armored turrets or 
gun houses tinder the terms of the Five-power 
Pact, light cruisers cannot have a displacement 
in excess of 10,000 tons or guns of a greater 
calibre than 8 inches Nearly all the light 
cruiseis designed since the Washington Confer- 
ence are of 10,000 tons and carry 8-inch guns 
A few smaller ones are under construction or corn- 
jileted and many others are likely to be built in 
the neai futuie. In thbse of less than 7000 tons, 
the guns — or most of them — probably will be of 
calibres of less than 8 inches See" Navies of 
THE World, France, Japan, Great Btitain, United 
States, etc. 

Destroyer. Vessels of this type were origi- 
nally designed to drive off or destroy torpedo 
boats, hence the name. The small toipedo boat 
is now obsolete, but the destroyer has succeeded 
to its functions and in addition has become the 
greatest protector of large vessels against sub- 
marine attack. The latest types of destroyers 
are from 1200 to 1500 tons with a maximum 
speed of 34 to 36 knots, 6 torpedo tubes, 4 guns 


of 4- to 6-inch calibre, and 1 or 2 anti-air-craft 
guns. See Navies of the World, France , 
Japan, Great Britain, Italy, etc. 

Flotilla Leader or Destroyer Leader. An 
enlarged destroyer designed to act as flagboat for 
the commanding officer of a destroyer flotilla. 
The displacement is from 1500 to 2800 tons. The 
maximum sea speed is usually slightly greater 
than that of the destroyers of their flotillas and 
the battery about 60 per cent more powerful. See 
Navies of the World, France, Italy, Great Brit- 
ain, etc. 

Fuel Ship. Naval fuel ships were formerly 
colliers They are now oil tankers. In addition 
to fuel oil, they usually carry lubricating oil, cot- 
ton waste, and other engineering supplies which 
are bulky and much used 

Hospital Ship. A vessel especially fitted for 
the care and transportation of the sick and 
wounded is known as a hospital ship. During 
the World War, dozens of such ships were needed, 
and passenger ships were refitted and adapted to 
the service. 

Mine Layer. Mine layers are of all sizes and 
kinds, from small launches to vessels of 5000 tons 
or more Large mine layers carry theii main 
supply on the lower decks or in the holds The 
main operating deck is fitted with fore and aft 
tracks or trolleys on which the mines aie placed 
when hoisted from below and from which they are 
dropped after being earned to the stem Just 
before launching, the safety dcMco is removed or 
set for service The mine is still iiiopeiative and 
will not explode until anchored in place, when tho 
remaining safety fittings aie automatically re- 
leased A type of small fast mine layei has been 
developed by the transformation of dcst lovers. 
The average capacity is 50 to 100 mines Dur- 
ing the Woild War, mine-laving submarines were 
developed and much used They cany the mines 
(ready for dropping) in inclined tiibi‘s extending 
from the deck through the bottom Mines may 
be planted by submarine mine layers in places 
where the use of surface vessels would be im- 
practicable. See Mine, Submarine. 

Mine Sweeper. As mines arc usually an- 
chored so as to be held 12 feet or moie below’ the 
surface, it is highly desirable that mine sweepers 
should draw less than 12 feet of water, 3 or 4 feet 
less IS practicable. The great German mine-lay- 
ing campaign, begun at once on the declaration of 
war ami continued to the Armistice, found the 
British almost without mine sweepeis Fortu- 
nately, the steam trawlers, used so extensively in 
the Biitish fisheries, were very elhcieiit sweeiiers 
when they weie fitted with pioper appliances and 
then ollicers and crew’s had received suitable 
training They continued to form the greater 
part of the mine-sweeping fleet , at the end of the 
War, out of 726 sweepers in service, 412 were 
trawlers, 110 were destroyers or vessels built as 
mine sw’eepcrs, 52 were small paddle steamers, 142 
were drifters, and 10 were sweepers of the 
“Dance” type The danger of sweeping is shown 
by the fact that 214 sweepers were sunk or very 
seriously damaged The boats (about 100 in 
number) which wcie specially built for sweeping 
were of 760 to 800 tons with a draft of 7 feet and 
had about 16 knots speed; one-third were paddle 
steamers and the others had twin screws These 
vessels with the destroyers, formed the fast mine 
sweepers. Sweeping was effected by a wire cable 
600 yards long, whose ends weie carried by sweep- 
ers. This often exploded the mine or parted its 
mooring rope; if neither happened, bombs or 
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depth charges were dropped on it. In 1915 the 
paravane ( see Pabavane ) appeared, and this was 
followed by the later type with cable-cutting 
jaws. Mines rising to the surface after the cut- 
ting of their cables were destroyed by gunfire. 
In times of peace, only a moderate number of the 
best types of mine sweepers are retained in ser- 
vice in most navies. 

Monitors. The monitors built during the 
World War were shallow-draft armored vessels 
of moderate speed, used chiefly on the Belgian 
coast. Most of them had a single turret and 
carried guns of 0- to 15-inch calibre. Although 
styled monitors, they all had rather high free- 
board; and all were fitted with anti-torpedo 
“bulges” on their sides. The Italians used enor- 
mous raft-line structures for defense of their 
army’s right flank. Each of these carried a tur- 
ret mounting heavy guns. 

Patrol Boats. Probably 2000 of these were 
used in the World War by the Allies alone. They 
were of every conceivable type of small craft, 
yachts, motor boats, old torpedo boats, small de- 
stioyers, and boats built for the service. Of the 
latter were the P boats of Great Britain and the 
Ford boats built in the United States. Both 
types were about 600 tons. None of the Ford 
boats was comj)leted in time for active service 
abroad. The fast motor boats were commonly 
called submarine chasers. 

Q Ships. These were decoy ships that were 
used in the World War for the destruction of en- 
emy submarines. Small and old merchant steam- 
ers, sailing vessels, gunboats, etc., were trans- 
formed into inoffensive-looking ciaft apparently 
employed in coastal traffic or trade with Norway. 
All sorts of e\j»odienta were used to entice sub- 
marines within easy range, one of which was for 
part of the ship’s foice called the “panic party” 
to abandon a ship ostentatiously when the sub- 
maiine opened fire. If the latter approached 
close enough, the guns were uncovered and fire 
opened. Many JJ boats were sunk by Q ships, 
and many Q ships were sunk by their adversaries. 

Bepair Shi^. These are vessels fitted as 
floating workshops, with all kinds of tools and 
appliances for the repair of vessels which are far 
away from their bases. As the na\al operations 
of the Woild War were mostly confined to the 
small North Sea area, few of these were neces- 
sary. Bepair ships for aircraft, submaiines, and 
destroyers are called airciaft tenders, submarine 
tenders, etc. They have quarters for tlie officers 
and men of their flotillas who need medical at- 
tention, rest, etc. They carry supplies of all 
sorts and a repair shop capable of making ordi- 
nary repairs. Aircraft tenders usually carry ex- 
tra aircraft. * 

Submarines. Submarines are vessels de- 
signed for navigating below the surface of the 
sea. Naval submarines are principally designed 
for the attack of the enemy’s vessels with torpe- 
does and have fixed torpedo tubes both forward 
and aft. The submarine’s ability to quickly con- 
ceal itself beneath the water renders it very, very 
useful for certain classes of scouting and mine 
laying. 

The rapid development of the submarine dur- 
ing the World War has led to the division of the 
various designs into types or classes. The pres- 
ent (1920) classification is as follows : Submarine 
Cruisers which are large enough to carry small 
bodies of troops, cargo, or important supplies over 
long distances; fleet submarines, large enough 
to have such sea-keeping qualities as will enable 


them to accompany the fleet; cruising subma- 
rines, large enough to keep the sea for a month 
or two and operate independently at long dis- 
tances from any base; coast-defense submarines 
of small size designed to operate from ordinary 
harbors or nearby bases ; mine-laying submarines, 
all sizes. 

The only submarine specifically designed as a 
submarine cruiser in 1029 was under construc- 
tion for the French Navy. Its surface displace- 
ment is reported to be .3250 tons. Fleet sub- 
marines are of 1700 to 3000 tons with a surface 
speed of 18 to 22 knots; cruising or high-sea sub- 
marines are of 900 to 1800 tons with moderate 
speed and long radius of action; coast-defense 
submarines are of 600 tons or less and small 
cruising radius; mine layers range from 300 to 
3000 tons depending upon the character of the 
service for which designed. See Submabines 
AND THEIR WaB ACTIVITIES; NaVIES OF THE 

World; and Torpedo Boat, Submarine (Vol. 
XXII, p. 353). 

Supply Ships. These vessels are of the cargo 
type and are fitted as refrigerator ships, general 
supply ships, and ammunition ships, or a combi- 
nation of two or more of tliese types. 

Tenders. These are vessels designed to ac- 
company aircraft, destroyers, submarines, etc., 
and to act as a movable base of supplies, repairs, 
etc. See Aircraft Gamer above. 

Torpedo Boat. A small, fast boat designed 
to use torpedoes in the attack of large vessels. 
The torpedo boat and the destroyer are small 
craft of the same general type. In the nineties, 
torpedo boats were of less than 200 tons and very 
numerous. In 1893 the British Navy built the 
Havock and Hornet of 240 tons to defend vessels 
against torpedo boats by attacking the latter. 
They weie therefore styled torjiedo-boat destroy- 
ers. Besides having greater displacement, they 
carried 6-pounder and 12-pounder guns, while tor- 
pedo boats mostly carried 3-pounders. After 
that time, the destroyer gradually grew in size 
and took on other functions. A few torpedo 
boats for harbor and smooth-water service were 
built in recent years, but the type is almost obso- 
lete. Old destroyers of less than 1000 tons are 
often classed as torpedo boats. 

Transport. A vessel fitted for the transpor- 
tation of troops, animals, or supplies. No nation 
possesses many of these; therefore, in times of 
war, merchant vessels have to be used and altered 
to adapt them to the service. In the World War, 
the American (formerly German) passenger 
steamer, Lexnathan, after fitting as a transport, 
carried 10,000 officers and men on each trip, in ad- 
dition to her own complement. 

TJ Boat. A name applied to German sub- 
marine boats because they were officially desig- 
nated by a number preceded by the letter U, as 
I/i2J. The “U” is an abbreviation of unteraee 
(under water). See Huhmannea, above. 

Submarine Chaser. See Patrol Boat, above. 

VETEBuANS’ BTJBEAT7. See Agricultural 
Education; United States, History, 

VETEMNABY MEDICINE. A gradual 
rise in the educational standards of this profes- 
sion resulted in the requirement of four years’ 
high-school education or its equivalent for the 
class entering in the fall of 1919 and thereafter 
for the accrediting of a veterinary college and the 
eligibility of its graduates for Unified States 
government service The requirements for ad- 
mission to civil-service examination for the gov- 
ernment service were raised so that, after the 
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fall of 1917, a fourth year of study at a veteri- 
nary college, with an increased number of hours, 
was required. The conditions attending upon 
the World War brought a great decrease in the 
number of students enrolled at veterinary col- 
leges in the United States. With the close of 
the War, the attendance increased somewhat, but 
later declined, in part because of the increased 
educational requirements. These conditions re- 
sulted in the discontinuonce of several colleges, 
and by 1927 there were but 10 acci edited col- 
leges in the United States, wdth a total student 
enrollment of 606. Among those which gave 
way to State-supported schools were some of the 
oldest and best-known institutions 

Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication. In his 
annual repoit for 1916, the Ihiited States Sec- 
retaiy of Agiiciilture called attention to the wide 
dissemination of tnbeiciilosis of farm animals, 
pointing out that it may be transmitted to man 
and IS the source of annual losses in the United 
States estimated at more than $25,000,000 He 
outlined undei takings leading to its eradication, 
and asked for an appropriation of $75,000 to 
inaugurate the work Congress responded with 
allotments for its investigation and eradication 
aiiKuinting to $300,000, of which $132,018 was 
expended. Offices W'ere at once opened at several 
points in the country, and cocqierative woik com- 
menced with the view to eradicating the disease 
from, and the establishment of, accredited [mre- 
bred herds In December, 1917, iiiles and meth- 
ods were adopted, the plan followed being to test 
cattle with tuberculin, to eliminate any reacting 
animal, usually by slaughter, to repent the teat 
at presenbed iiiteivals, and to list as tubercu- 
loais-free, acei edited herds all of which success- 
fully pass two aiinmal or three semi-annual tests, 
ofiieial certificates being issued to the owners of 
such hcids In 1918 Congiess piovided for the 
payment of oiie-tliird of the difference between 
the appraised and salvage value of the slaugli- 
teied animals, no payment by the Federal govern- 
ment to be more than $25 for a giade animal 
or more than $50 for any pure-bred animal. In- 
creased appiopiiations lor the woik weie made 
by Congress from year to year until 1927-28, 
when the annual appropriation had reached 
$5,f)(i4,00(), and the eoinbiiied State appropria- 
tions were more than $13,000,000, a large pro- 
portion of which w'as for payment of indemnities. 
By 1922 the cooperative eiadicatioii work had 
been extended to include all the 48 States and the 
Tern tones of Alaska and Hawaii 

A rapid growth took place in the area -eradi- 
cation work and by the close of the fiscal yeai 
ended June 30, 1928, 1119 counties and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had engaged in the work, and 
527 were modified accredited areas By that 
time, there were 167,472 herds containing*2,164,- 
105 head of cattle accredited as tuberculosis-free, 
and approximately 35 per cent of the entire cattle 
population of the United States was under supei- 
vision. The work of eradicating tuberculosis 
from swine and poultry had been undertaken and 
was progressing satisfactorily and work looking 
to the eradication of paratiibereulosis, know'll as 
Johne’s disease, of cattle had just commenced. 

Late in October, 1927, the State of North Caro- 
lina completed the tuberculin testing of all cattle 
in its 100 counties and was the first State to 
have all of its counties classed as “modified ac- 
credited” areas, in which areas not more than 
0.5 per cent of the cattle are tuberculous and from 
which all animals reacting to the test have been 


removed for slaughter. Maine was following 
closely with 13 of its 16 counties on the modi- 
fied accredited list. 

The degree of infection of cattle throughout 
the United States had been reduced from 4 to 
nearly 2 per cent, and by Jan. 1, 1929, a total of 
581 counties and 21 townships in 11 States had 
been placed on the modified accredited list. 

Texas Fever and Tick Eradication. As a 
result of eradication work with the cattle tick, 
760 of the 985 counties originally quarantined 
had been released by July 1, 1928, as tick-free, 
and this included all of 6 of the 15 States quar- 
antined in 1906. 

Anaplasmosis of Cattle. This disease, for- 
merly associated with piroplasmosis, or Texas 
fever, of cattle and supposed to be tick-trans- 
mitted, has appeared independently in the last 
few yeais in Florida* Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, 
Oklalioma, Nevada, and California, and has been 
the source of serious loss. 

Dourine. The occurrence of this disease of 
the hoise, due to Trypanosoma equiperdumf ne- 
cebsitated eiadication work by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agiiculture under annual appropriations 
by Congiess, varying from $27,800 to $97,800. 
The work has progi eased until the disease oc- 
curs only on the Navajo Indian Reservation in 
Arizona and 111 a small section of northern 
Montana. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. This disease of 
live stock, particularly of cattle and swine, has, 
because of its epizootic nature, continued to be 
one of those most dreaded b} the live-stock in- 
teiests. Three countries, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, have been entirely free from it for 
many years; others, including the Ignited States, 
(Ireat Britain, and Sweden, have been visited by 
it from time to time and have applied the 
slaughter stamping-out policy, as the British 
dominions mentioned and Norway would if they 
were to be invaded. They prohibit the entry of 
live stock or apply drastic qiiaiantine laws 
against the entry of diseased animals Other 
couiitiies where the disease is piesent deal with 
it by isolating infected stocks, regulating Ine- 
stoeic movement within their boundaries, and 
quaiantining the animals they import, or they 
let the disease take its course without interfer- 
ence Denmark and Holland have periodically 
freed themselves from the disease, but became re- 
infected from neighboring countries 

Eight outbreaks have taken place in the United 
States, in 1870, 1880, 1884, 1902, 1908, 1914, and 
1924 (two). That of 1914 was by far the most 
serious, extending into 21 States and the District 
of Columbia, and necessitating an expenditure of 
over $5,500,000. The animals slaughtered at the 
last outbreak included 09,742 cattle, 73,574 swine, 
8742 sheep, and 99 goats, with a total apjiraised 
value of .$5,24.3,138 55. The first three outbreaks 
were caused by the importation of infected ani- 
mals ; the fourth and fifth, by the importation of 
contaminated cow’pox vaccine virus; the sixth 
was caused by contamination through contact 
with leather or leather jiroducts imported from a 
foreign country in which the disease occurred , 
the seventh is supposed to have originated in the 
feeding of pigs with garbage from a steamship 
arriving from a foreign port ; and the eighth, not 
definitely determined. In England, where the 
disease has appeared from time to time, investi- 
gations indicate that the infection may even be 
introduced by birds migrating from the Conti- 
nent, or be air-borne. 
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Infectious Abortion of Live Stock. This 
disease of cattle, horses, sheep, and swine has 
continued to increase in importance and, since 
the advance in the eradication work with tubercu- 
losis, has surpassed that disease in the monetary 
loss caused. It is responsible for the loss of the 
offspring, a decrease in the flow of milk, and 
sterility. Both the porcine forms of the organ- 
ism appear to be the cause of undulant fever 
(Bang) in man, which has ai)peared with increas- 
ing frequence in the last few years. 

Undulant Fever. This dual disease of man 
may be caused by the Brucella mehtenaxs of 
Bruce, contracted fi<»in an affected goat and 
known as Malta, Mediterranean, or undulant 
fever (Bruce) ; or caused by the Brucella abortus 
of Bang, contracted from cattle or swine and 
known as undulant fever (Bang). 

The form contracted from the goat, which oc- 
curs in, and was first described from, the Medi- 
terranean legion, was recognized in 1911 as oc- 
curring in the United States. It was discovered 
in that year to be endemic among goats in south- 
west Texas, and m 1922 an outbreak took place 
in Phoenix, Ariz , in which more than 30 human 
cases were positively diagnosed. In the last 
few years, undulant fever (Bang), which appears 
to be caused particularly by the porcine strain 
of the abortion oiganism, has been diffcientiated 
fiom tyydioid and other fevers and been found 
to occur with increasing frequency. 

Hog Cholera. This affection was estimated 
by the Federal goveinment in 1923 to cause a 
mortality of 4 05 jier cent, a large reduction from 
the pieceding year, and to be responsible for 
about 80 per cent of all hogs lost by disease In 
that year, 2,504,837 hogs, valued at $29,393,032, 
were dcstioved by it Control work was com- 
menced by the U S Ilepartmeiit of Agriculture 
in 1913 under an appropriation by Congress of 
$75,000, which was inci eased in amount from 
year to year until in 1919 the sum of $041,045 
was made available for investigation, demonstra- 
tion, education, and control work The work 
has consisted in the making of surveys, produc- 
tion and use of serum on hogs on infected and 
exposed farms, sanitation and quarantine work, 
and oiganization of farmers to cooperate with the 
State and Federal authorities. Studies of a 
disease known as “hog flu,” which has appeared 
and caused laige losses in the hog-raising States, 
have shown that it is not related in any way 
to hog cholera. 

Botulism and Forage Poisoning. Investi- 
gations have shown that Bacillus hotulinus is 
jirobably the cause of much of the loss among 
horses and mules resulting from forage poison- 
ing and also is a cause of limberneck in chickens. 
See Boti LISM 

Bacillary^ White Diarrhoea of Fowls. The 

cause of tins, ])erhaps the moat important disease 
of the fowl, was found in 1899 to be due to a 
bacterium now known as Salmonella pulloriim. 
The investigations that followed have shown that 
it may cause loss through ( 1 ) a marked reduc- 
tion m fertility, (2) lowered vitality or death 
of chicks in the shell, (3) death of the young 
chick, (4) stunting of chicks that survive, (5) 
reduction in the number of eggs laid, and (6) 
even death of grown fowls from acute and chronic 
forma of the disease. The causative organism 
occurs in the ovary of the carrier hen from which 
it may pass into the yolk and be transmitted 
through the egg. The organism also may be 
transmitted from chick to chick through contam- 


ination in the incubator and brooder, and to both 
chick and adult through the consumption of in- 
fected eggs. Hemedial treatment has been found 
to be of little avail, and chicks should be reared 
only from flocks known to be free from the in- 
fection, including those from which it has been 
eliminated through application of the blood test. 

Farasitoloy. Equine piroplasmosis due to 
Piroplasma equt was discovered for the first 
time on the American continent in 1913, it being 
found endemic among native horses in the in- 
terior of Panama. Cysticercus ovis, the inter- 
mediate stage of a dog tapeworm {Twnia ovis), 
was shown in 1913 to be tlie cause of tapewoim 
cysts, or measles, in mutton, and of common 
occuirence in sheep in the western United States. 
Tapeworm cysts in beef carcasses were found in 
1914 to be destroyed by an exposure for six hours 
to a temperature of 12 to 15“ F. Important 
studies of Manson’s eve worm of chickens weie 
repoited from Hawaii, Florida, and Australia. 
The cockroach was found to act as the intermedi- 
ate host. Studies of Tnchinella spiralis have 
shown that the larva* in pork die aftci an ex- 
posure to a tempeiatiire of 131° F. gradually 
attained, and this is held to be the thermal death 
point. Refrigeration at a tempeiatiire of 5° F. 
for a peiiod of 20 days was found in 1915 <0 de- 
stroy it in pork. Hahronema muscer was dis- 
co veied in 1913 to be transmitted by the house 
fly It was shown in 1915 that laivie of the ox 
warble enter the host by penetrating the skin. 
The intermediate or cysticercoid stage of the 
tapeworm Choanafeenta wfundibuliformis of 
chickens was found in 191(5 to occui in the com- 
mon house fly. It was demonstiuted in lOlS 
that Ascaris lurnhricoides of man and swine has 
a direct life cycle, and that no intermediate host 
is lequired The embiyos hatch out in the ali- 
mentary tract, migrate to the lungs and other 
organs, and cause pneumonia of pigs, the symp- 
toms of which are commonly known as thumjis. 
Carbon tetrachloride w'as found in 1921 to be 
highly efficacious in the lenioval of hookworms 
f 10111 dogs and foxes, ascarids from dogs, and 
large strongyles from horses The third-stage 
larva of a cat and dog hookworm, Aticylosloma 
hrasihensey was found in 1920 to be the cause of 
a creeping eruption of man 

Journals. In 1915 the American Veterinary 
Betiew, the oldest veterinary journal published 
in America, having completed its 47th Volume, 
became the Journal of Ihc American Veterinary 
Medical Association and was edited by the sec- 
retary of that Association. In 1920 the name of 
the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
was changed to Veterinary Medicine The 'North 
American Veterinarian and the Canadian Vet- 
erinary Record, a quarterly journal, both com- 
menced publication in ]92() 

VIBRATION. See Physics 

VICTOR EMMANUEL III. See Italy, 
History. 

VICTORIA. A state of the Commonwealth 
of Australia in the southeastern part of the 
continent. Area, 87,884 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1911, 1,315,551; in 1928, 1,748,610, an- 
nual average increase, 1 54 per cent Melbourne, 
the capital and largest city, including its suburbs, 
had 975,160 inhabitants in 1928 (591,830 in 
1911). In 1921 about three-fifths of the total 
population was urban Farming continues to 
occupy a leading place in the state’s activities. 
Wheat, hay, oats, barley, and potatoes are the 
most important crops. Pastoral pursuits fol- 
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lowed next in importance. The wool output in 
1919-20 was 132,847,000 pounds; in 1926-27, 
121,299,621, as compared with the 1913-14 out- 
put of 106,833,000 pounds. The mineral produc- 
tion in 1927 was valued at £1,877,000, as com- 
pared with £2,344,744 in 1913. The gold yield 
steadily dropped; the output was worth only 
£163,699 in 1927 (£1,847,475 in 1913). In 1926- 
27, 101,639 employees were engaged in manufac- 
turing (118,744 in 1013). Values for production 
in 1926-27 were* agricultural, £15,744,902; pas- 
toral and dairying, £22,380,367; mining, £1,880,- 
242, forest, £1,880,709 ; miscellaneous, £5,642,600; 
total, £47,336,983 ; manufacturing value added, 
£51,005,430 Imports overseas in 1013 weie val- 
ued at £24,387,073; in 1927-28, £48,108,752. 
Exports for the same years were £17,835,395 and 
£31,057,025. Leading exports arc gold, wool, ce- 
leals, and meats In 1028 there weie 4749 miles 
of railwav open (3747 in 1914). Government ac- 
counts showed revenues for 1912-13 and for 
1927-28, £10,287,285 and £26,.560,864 , expendi- 
tures for the same years, £10,258,081 and £26,- 
730,217 ruhlic works continue to account for 
the increased jmldic debt In 1912-13 the debt 
amounted to £62,776,724, in 1928 it had increased 
to £158,183,470 I hil ike the other states, Victoria 
IS the seat of Australian (Conservatism, her large 
agricultural population making for stability. 

VICTORIA. The capital of the Province of 
lliitish Goliiinhia, Canada The population in 
1928 was estimated to bo 65,000 (Jrealor Vic- 
toria, which includes Oak Bay, Esquimau, and 
part of Saanich, has an uiea of 131/2 square miles, 
78 miles of paved stieets, (55 miles of lioiihnaids, 
and 14 public paiks, with a conihined area of 1600 
acres, \ietoriii is the first and last Canadian 
})ort of call on the Pacific coast Its harliors 
are capable of acconimodating tlie laigcst ships 
afloat, and the second dr) dock in size in North 
America, 1150 feet long by 149 feet wude and 49 
feet 5 inches deep, was built in the Esquiinalt 
TTarhor at a cost of more than $6,000,000. Vic- 
toria has throe harbors . the outer hai bor compris- 
ing IJitbct’s vvliaivcs, vvitli an area of 16 acres, 
and the Canadian National Docks at Ogden Point, 
covin iiig 30 aeies, the inner harbor winch is used 
eliiefly bv' coastwise vessels, and the famous 
Esquiinalt FTarbor, 040 acres in extent. Victor- 
ia’s annual sea-l)oine tonnage is moie than 12,- 
600,000, its exports are valued at $3,282,834 and 
its impoits at $6,470,269 In 1928, 2737 persons 
weie eiiiployed by the industrial establishments 
of the city and received $3,270,449 in w’ages; the 
value of products manufactured was $10,498,975 

VICTORY LOAN. See United States, un- 
der Ihfiioru 

VIEBIG, fei)lK, Clara (1860- ) A pop- 

ulai Gel mail novelist (see VoL. XXTTI). She is 
the author of Mutter und Frauen (1918) , Fine 
Maudvoll Erde (1920); Tochter dcr Bekuha 
(1922); Das rote Meet (1920); Menschen und 
Strassen (1923) , (Inter dem Freiheifshaum 
(1923); Der etnsame Mann (1924), Passion 
(1925) ; Franzosenzeit (1925) ; and Die goldcnen 
Berge (1927). 

VIENNA. The capital of the Federal Re- 
public of Austria. The population at the census 
of 1923 was 1,857,400, having decreased from 
2,031,498 before the World War. Since 1921 the 
city has formed a separate province within the 
Republic, and the Parliament Building, formerly 
the seat of the Imperial Diet, has been occupied 
by the two chambers of the Federal Congress of 
Austria — the Nationalrat and the Bundesrat. 


The former royal palaces have been converted 
into museums and government buildings. The 
Belvedere, the residence of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand whose assassination led to the out- 
break of the World War, contains two galleries 
devoted to the artistic productions of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries; in 1929 the (Gov- 
ernment Gallery of Modern Masters, cornjirising 
paintings and sculptuies executed since 1890, was 
opened. The Folklore Museum has been trans- 
ferred to the foiiner Schonborn Palace and the 
Ethnographical Museum to the New ITofburg. 
The Teehnieal Museum of Industry and Maiiu- 
factuiing was opened in 1918, the Museum of 
Sociology and Economies in 1928, and the Muse- 
um of Building and Housing in 1929 The Al- 
beitina, the W'orld’s most famous collection of 
etchings, engravings, and litliographs, named 
after its foundei, Duke Albert of Tescheii, is 
housed in the former Palace of the Aichduko 
Frederick. Since 1921 the Vienna Tiade Fair 
has been held twice annuallv , in Maich and Sc])- 
tember, in the foi mer imperial stables, eeitain 
looms of the New Hof burg, and the gigantie ex- 
hibition hall of the Rotunda in the Prater, Vi- 
enna’s famous paik. The total aiea covers 
245,000 square meters (393,000 square yards). 
An avTM'age of 125,000 buycis, 30,000 of them 
from 70 ditTerent eouiitnos, attend this fan reg- 
ulaily The Monument ot t)ie Republic, with 
portiait busts of leading Austrian Socialists, was 
erected in 1928 in the Sehincrling-Platz. 

Vienna has retained its position as the bank- 
ing centre of central and eastern Euro])e In 
1923 a new hank of issue (tlie Austrian National 
Bank) w*as formed foi the purpose of cariyiiig 
through plans of stahili/atiori of the crown and 
of inMiiing its permanence The housing pro- 
gi amine on which the miinicijailitv, undet its so- 
cialist officials, embarked in 1923 has aroused 
world-wude admiration By 1932 a total of more 
than 60,000 apartments in the working-class 
quartets of the city will have b<*cii constiucted 
The houses, built aioiincl garden couits, are beau- 
tiful architeeturally and juovide improved lixiiig 
conditions for the fainilu's of thousands of indus- 
trial workers The garden grouf)S of tlie Lairiz 
poorhoiise, the Stoinhof lunatic asvluni, the 
tuberculosis hospital, the trade schools, the Ania- 
lienbad (public baths), the foundling relief sta- 
tion, and other institutions heai witness to an 
Intel est in jniblie welfaie foimerly iinknowm in 
Vienna The city is one of the most important 
trafhe centies of Europe and is the ]unrtion of 
eight international aii lines Its aerodiome at 
Aspeiii stands on the s]iot where Napoleon suf- 
fered his first defeat in 1809. 

VTERNE, Louis- Victor- Jlles (1870- ). 

A Fiench organist and composer, hoin at Poi- 
tieis. Tie studied the organ under Fiaiiek and 
Wider at the Paris (Gonsei v atoiro and graduated 
in 1894 as winner of the fust prize In 1900 he 
became organist at Notio Dame in Pans and pro- 
fessor of organ at the Schola Cantorum. Num- 
erous recitals in Pans and tours of France, 
Switzerland, the Netlnn lands, England, Spain, 
and Portugal established his reputation as one 
of the greatest living masters of the organ. He 
wrote a symphony and finite Bourquxgnonnc for 
orchestra; Praxinoe, Princesse d^tiqypic for soli, 
female chorus, and orchestra; Messe fiolennclle 
for chorus and orchestra; a string quartet, a 
violin sonata and a ’cello sonata; five symphon- 
ies and numerous other works for organ; sacred 
music; piano numbers; and songs. 
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VILDB AC, Charles (1882- ). A French 

poet and dramatist. His Le Paquehot Tenacity 
(1920) was one of the more popular plays at 
the Vieiix Colonibier Th^fttre, and was played in 
the United States in 1922. With Jules Romains 
and Duhamel, he was a member of the Unanimiate 
group. His poems were Chants du ddsespM^ 
mJi-mO (1920), and Poeme^ de VAhhaye 
(1928). As a playwright, he was objective, with 
an intuitive knowledge of correct proportions. 
Other plays include Iaou d* Amour; Michel Au- 
clatr, played in the United States in 1925, and 
Le pMertn (11th ed , 1 923 ) . 

'\^LLA, vM'yA, Fkanctsco (Pancho) (1877- 
1923). A Mexican revolutionary leader and ban- 
dit (see VoL XXTTT). In 1914 he raised a force 
of some 35,000 men to assist Ceneral Carranza 
against Huerta. After the defeat of Hueita, 
Villa quarreled with Carranza and, with the help 
of Zapata, caused C’arruiiza to flee from Mexico 
City. In March, 1910, raiding Columbus, N M., 
he killed 17 and wounded 7 Americans. This 
was the cause of the American expedition, under 
General Pershing, to cajituie Villa “dead or 
alive.” Although overtaken at Guerrero and ser- 
iously wounded, Villa escajied. After that, his 
power deolined, and on his promise to settle as a 
peaceful citizen, the Federals gave him $2,000,- 
000 for himself and his men, a small farm for 
each man, and a ranch for himself Ills assas- 
sination near Parral, Mexico, on July 20, 1923, 
was attri tinted to the vengeance of a family some 
of whose members he had killed 
VILLABSFESA, Francisco (1877- ). 

A Spanish poet and diamatist He excels in that 
most dillicult genre, the sonnet. Among his prin- 
cipal works aie Inhmidades, Tristitiw rerum', 
LI jardtn de las qmmeras, La oopa del rey de 
Thule — La musa enfetma (1898-1900); El alto 
de los hohemios: Rapsodtas (1899-1900); (7an- 
ctones del camtno (1900); Carmen -canl ares 
(1907) ; El espejo eneantado (1911) , El alcAsar 
de las perlas: Icycnda iraqica (play, 1912) ; Era 
H (1913); Andalucia (1913); Judith, Bibical 
play (1913) ; A]imeees de ensucfio (1914) ; Cam- 
panas pascuales (1914) ; Los nocturuos del Hen- 
erahfe (1915); El halcouero, play (1915), La 
maja de Ooya, play (1915) ; Baladas de cctrena 
y otros pocmas (1910) ; A la sombra de los cip- 
reses (1917) ; Doha Maria de Padilla, histoiical 
play (1917) ; and El mtlagro de las rosas-novela 
grwga (1917) 

VILLAMOB, Ignacio (180.3- ). A Fili- 

pino jurist, hoin at Bangued, Abra, P I., and 
educated at San Juan de Let ram College and in 
the law department of the University of Santo 
Tomas, both in Manila. Fiom 1902 to 1907, he 
was judge of the Sixth Judicial District of the 
Philipjnne Islands and then Attorney General 
until 1913, when he became Secretary of State. 
He was jiresident of the Univeisity of the Pliilip- 
juncs (1914-18), and in 1920 he was appointed 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands He wrote several books on 
law administration in the Philippines. 

VILHA DISTBICT. This region, the north- 
ern zone of that long corridor which the Poles 
claimed as their rightful eastern boundary, was 
the scene of a long dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania which was not settled even after the 
line finally diawii by the Council of Ambassadors 
on Mar 15, 1923, gave the district to Poland. 
Lying between (Jrodiio on the south and Dvinsk 
on the north, with the city of Vilna at its centre, 
and possessing the important Warsaw- Vilna- 


Dvinsk Railway section, the territory has an area 
of some 6000 square miles and a population put 
at 1,300,000 Of this, according to the Polish 
estimates, Poles totaled 25 per cent, although 
the pre-war census had put the figure at only 10 
per cent. Besides Lithuanians, there were to be 
found here also White Russians, Jews, and Ger- 
mans, and the racial and nationalistic loyalties 
of this diverse population made the demarcation 
of a just line practically impossible. At the 
Peace Conference, an attempt was made to cut 
the Gordian knot with the so-called Curzon line 
which kept almost rigorously to the confines of 
Congress Poland and left the Vilna district to 
Lithuania (accepted by the Supreme Council, 
December, 11)19), but the settleineiit was deemed 
inadequate by almost all the Allies, including 
France and the United States, and was never ob- 
served by the Poles, who pushed into the disputed 
region and effectively occupied it. Not only was 
the hostility of the Lithuanians awakened (for 
they regarded the town of Vilna as the centre of 
their nationalistic aspirations) but the Russians 
were equally aroused. Ileie was the leason for 
the perplexing events of 1920. 

Kaily in 1920, Poles massed against the Red 
armies, took Dvinsk, entered Vilna on April 20, 
and then jiushed triumphantly across VVTiite 
Russia and captured Kiev on May 8. This was 
the high-water maik of Polish success and was 
followed by equally notable defeats. With the 
Poles ill full retreat by July, the Supieme Council 
hastened to take action. The Spa Conference 
suggested that the Poles retire bcliind the Curzon 
line and bioached the question of a general coii- 
feience, but nothing came of ft, and the Russian 
advance continued Meanwhile Lithuanians had 
leentered Vilna and on July 12, a Russo-Lithuan- 
lan treaty ceded the disputed district to the 
Lithuanian govei nnient. By the end of July, the 
Russians wcie threatening Warsaw; in another 
two months, so liewildering w’cie the reveises, the 
Poles had turned about, routed the Russian 
armies, and passed beyond GnMlno, Brest-Litovsk, 
Kovel, and Luck Vilna was again theirs 
The attempt of the League of Nations Council 
to take a hand in the dispute proved a failuie, 
for while on October 7 a League commission fixed 
a neutral zone leading to the city ot Vilna and 
along a line 1 mining aliout forty miles north and 
south (the Suwalki agreement), two days later, 
Gemual Zeligowski, at the head of a Polish 
ii regular force, entered the city and claimed it 
for Poland. On Oct. 12, 1920, by the Treaty of 
Riga, Russia recognized Polish claims to the 
whole disjiutod zone on the east of Poland, in- 
cluding Vilna and stretching so far south as to 
take ill the whole of eastern Galicia. The Poles 
took possession of Vilna at once and held a plel)- 
iscite in the city in Jaimaiy, 1922; this, proving 
favorable to Poland, was followed by the seating 
of the Vilna delegates in the Polish Pai liaiiient 
On Mar 15, 1923, the Polish occupation was 
legalized when the eastern boundary fixed by 
the Council of Ambassadors was made to follow 
the Treaty of Riga line on tlie east and to include 
the whole Vilna district on the northeast. See 
Lithuania, under History', Poland, under His- 
tory. 

Eresy. By this name, the Poles designate the 
portion of the eastern corridor lying between 
Vilna and eastern Galicia and east of the Curzon 
line. Claimed by both Poland and Russia, it, 
too, was finally ceded to Poland in March, 1923. 
Made up of part of White Russia and the Ukraine, 
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with an area of some 43)000 square miles, this 
border region contained a population of some 
3,700,000, of whom, according to the Poles, 32 
per cent were Polish, while the pre-war Russian 
census showed a Polish population of only 6 per 
cent. This region was affected by all the happen- 
ings that influenced the fortunes of Vilna It 
lay beyond the Curzoii line; it was won, lost, 
and won again by the Poles in their operations 
against the Red Armies in 1020; it was yielded 
up to Poland by Russia as the result of the Riga 
Treaty; and finally in March, 1923, it was in- 
cluded in the Polish state by the decision of the 
Council of Ambassadors With their customary 
despatch and with a complete disregard of the 
desires of the large racial minority living there, 
Polish officials proceeded to nationalize the an- 
nexed territory. The Polish language was sub- 
stituted for the Russian; Polish peasants were 
colonized; the administration centres, in older 
to break the alien influence, were moved from 
such large cities as Grodno to cities of secondary 
importance such as Rialystok and Novogrodek, 
the latter without even a railway connection , but 
the Kiesy looked to Moscow as Vilna did to 
Koviio, and in spite or the fact that Soviet Rus- 
sia, aftei October, 1920, made no attempt to 
regain these lost provinces, there was every 
reason for lielieving that the settlement had too 
many artificial elements in it to be lasting. The 
danger zones in the Polish system included al- 
most half its 1929 area, 1 e , Vilna, “Kresy,” East 
Galicia, and Upper Silesia, where there were 
large irredentist groups in which Geimany and 
Russia could not help being interested 
VINCENT, Eixjar First Baron D’Abebnon. 
See Arkrnon, EiKiAR Vincknt D’. 

VINCENT, Henri Jean (1802- ). A 

French physician and jirofcssor of medicine, born 
at Bordeaux. A piofessor at the (killege de 
France, he conducted researches 111 medical and 
suigical tetanus and aiititypho-paratyphoid vac- 
cines which won him membership in the Academy 
of Medicine and the Academy of Science lie 
also served as inspectoi of hygiene and epidemi- 
ology in the French Army He was made a Grand 
Otlicei of the Legion of Honoi Ihs works which 
ha\c had English tianslations include V^rtcent's 
Angina, Tnfertiovs Diseases; and Anti-cohhacil- 
larjf Serotherapy 

VINOGRADOFF, ve'no-gra'dOf, Sir Paul 
(18.54-1925) An English jurist and educator 
(see VoL XXIII), Corpus piofessor of jurispru- 
dence at Oxford (1903-1925). In 1917 he was 
knighted for his work ns a liaison oflicer between 
England and Russia He lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden (1921), and at various American 
universities (1923). He received numerous 
honoi ary degrees, was a member of many Euro- 
])ean academies, and was diiector of the British 
Academy publications on social and economic his- 
tory. He edited Oxford Studies in Social and Le- 
gal History (1909-21 ) and the Russian section 
of the Carnegie Endowment Fund Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the War (1914—17). He wrote 
Self-Oovernmcnt tn Russia (1910); Historical 
Types of International Law (1923) ; and Custom 
and Right (1925). Consult Raul Vinogradoff: 
a Memoir, by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 
(1927). 

VfQTJEZ, Cleto GonzAi^z (1858- ). A 

President of Costa Rica, who was born in Barba, 
Province of Heredia, and educated in the College 
of Law there. In addition to a successful legal 
career, he served as a member of Congress and 


at various periods held the portfolios of Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, Promotion, and Interior. He 
was President of the Republic in 1906-10 and was 
reelected in 1928 for the term ending in 1932. 
During his public life, he secured the enactment 
of a number of important legislative and adminis- 
trative reforms. He is the author of several 
works on history and finance and of Temhlores, 
terremotos, inundaciones y erupciones volcdnicas 
en Costa Rica 1608-11)10 (1910). 

VIRGINIA. The thirty-third State in size 
(42,627 square miles) and the twentieth in popu- 
lation; capital, Richmond. The population in- 
creased from 2,061,612 in 1910 to 2,309,187 in 
1920, a gain of 12 per cent; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 2 , 575 , 000 . White population in- 
creased from 1,389,809 (1910) to 1,017,909 

(1920) , Negro, from 671,096 to 690,017; native 
white, from 1,363,181 to 1,587,124; and foreign- 
born white, from 20,628 to 30,785. Both urban 
and rural populations rose, the former from 476,- 
529 to 673,984 and the latter from 1,585,083 to 
1,635,203 The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows Richmond (q.v. ), 1910, 127,628; 
1920, 171,667; Norfolk (q v ), 67,452 to 115,777; 
Portsmouth, 33,190 to 64,387; Roanoke, 34,874 
to 60,842 

Agriculture. Although Virginia is one of the 
cotton-producing States, only a small part of the 
farm area is devoted to cotton cultivation and, 
consequently, the State has not suffered much 
from the ravages of the boll weevil and other de- 
structive insects as have the States farther south. 
The weevil did not reach the State until 1922 
and on account of the cold winters was not a seri- 
ous menace The production of cotton was, with 
the excejition of one or two years, comparatively 
stable In 1913 the acreage was 47,000 and the 
production 23,000 bales; 1920, 42,000 and 22,000; 
1922, 55,000 and 27,000; 1928 (estimated), 

79,000 and 44,000. The number of farms in- 
creased only 12 per cent, or from 184,018, in 
1910 to 18(5,242 in 1920, but rose thereafter to 
193,723 in 1925 The total acreage in farms de- 
creased from 19,495,636 (1910) to 18,561,112 
(1920) and 17,210,174 (1925). The improved 
land in farms totaled 9,460,492 acres in 1920. 
The total value of farm property rose by 91.4 
per cent, or from $625,065,383 in 1910 to 
$1,196,555,772 in 1920, but declined moderately to 
$999,465,839 in 1925; the average value per farm 
was $3397 in 1910, $6425 in 1920, and $5159 in 
1925. In interpreting these values, the inflation 
of the currency incident to the World War is to be 
taken into consideration. The percentage of the 
total area in farms was 75 7 in 1910, 72 in 1920, 
and 66 8 111 1!)25 Of the total number of farms 
in 1925, 143,587 weie operated by owners; 1238, 
by managers; and 48,898, by tenants. The com- 
parative figures for 1910 were 133,664; 1625; 
and 48,729, lespectively There were 138,456 
white and 47,786 colored farmers in 1920; 143,- 
576 white and 50,147 colored in 1925. Farms re- 
ported as under mortgage, 24,331 in 1920, num- 
bered 27,075 in 1925. The total number of cattle 
w'as 909,795 in 1920; 806,524 in 1925; there were 
509,304 dairy cows in 1920, 291,651 in 1925. 
Sheep numbered 342,367 in 1920; 350,850 in 
1925; swine, 941,308 in 1920; 582,193 in 1925. 
The estimated production of the principal farm 
products in 1928 was as follows: Corn, 45,165,000 
bushels; wheat, 9,758,000; oats; 4,641,000; bar- 
ley, 9,758,000; potatoes, 21,693,000; sweet po- 
tatoes, 6,336,000; tobacco, 111,600,000 pounds, 
and hay, 1,479,000 tons. For cotton, see above. 
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Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, fil,480,000 
bushels; wheat, 10,608,000; oats, 4,192,000; bar- 
ley, 286,000; potatoes, 9,870,000; hay, 952,000 
tons; and tobacco, 154,000,000 pounds. 

lidCining. The chief mineral products of the 
State aie coal, clay, stone, and cement. Of these, 
coal 18 by far the most important The progiess 
of coal mining in the period starting with 1914 is 
indicated by the following jiroduction figures: 
1914, 7,959,53.5 net tons; 1916, 9,707,474; 1917, 
10.087,091; 1918, 10,289,808; 1920, 11,378,606; 
1921, 7,492,378; and 1922, 10,491,174; 1926, 14,- 
133,386. The value of the clay products ran be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually. The 
State also produces iron ore, sand and gravel, 
and gypsum. The total value of mineral prod- 
ucts in 1926 was $46,130,458, compared with 
$60,161,247 in 1920; $36,799,407 in 1919; $37,- 
639,368 in 1918; and $16,400,347 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Virginia showed considera- 
able increase in manufacturing after 1909. In 
1920 theie were 11 cities having more than 
10,000 inhabitants. These formed 23.8 per cent 
of the total pojmlation and in 1919 produced 52.2 
per cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products. In 1909 there weie in the State 5685 
manufacturing establishments; in 1919, 5603; 
and in 1925, 2553. Persons engaged in manu- 
factories numbered 120,797, 119,352, and 112,136, 
respectively; the capital invested amounted to 
$216,392,388 in 1909 and $463,644,498 in 1919. 
The value of the manufactured product amounted 
to $219,793,858 in 1909; $643,511,621 in 1919; 
$589,511,000 in 1925; and $730,461,810 in 1927. 
The increase in value of products in and about 
1919 was largely due to the change in industrial 
conditions brought about by the World War and 
cannot properly be used to iiieasuie the giowtli of 
manufactuies during the period The fust in- 
dustiy in point of value of products is the manu- 
facture of tobacco. In 1909 this amounted to 
$25,385,000; in 1919, to $78,350,000; in 1925 
wore pioduccd 460,000,000 cigars, 10,229,406,903 
cigaiettes, and 21,639,123 pounds of other to- 
bacco Til 1927 the value of the output was 
$182,071,911. Lumber and timber proflucts at- 
tained $35,855,000 111 1909; $56,394,000 in 

1919, .$23,895,561 111 1925. Tn 1927 Virginia 
had 41 industiies with an output in excess of 
$3,000,000 each, tobacco, as slated, having first 
place Others in order were, iron and machinery, 
$32,071,124; shipbuilding, $31,745,895; mining, 
$31,379,200; cottoii-inill products, $30,380 99; 
silk-mill products, $29,640,382; railroad shops, 
etc., $28,578,074; paper and pulp mills, $27,571,- 
434 , automobiles, $24,668,520; furniture, $23,- 
199,968; and Hour- and grisb-mill jiroducts, 
$20,419,833 The chief manufacturing city was 
Kichniond (q.v.). In 1909 its manufactured 
pioducts weie valued at $47,358,000; in 1919, at 
$156,724,000; and in 1925. at $157,450,000. 

Education. The progress of education in 
Virginia has been marked by important steps in 
recent years. The Legislature, in a succession of 
its sessions, has passed several important laws 
which gieatly assisted the administration of the 
school system. The Assembly of 1922 enacted 
three impoitant educational bills, covering com- 
pulsory education, the county-unit system of 
school administration, and the adoption and dis- 
tribution of textbooks. The compulsory-educa- 
tion law was greatly superior to that previously 
in force. The county-unit law became effective 
in September, 1922. Negro education is a prob- 
lem m Virginia, as in other Southern States, but 


in this phase of education also there was prog- 
ress. Twenty-three county training schools were 
devoted to the needs of Negroes, and from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, nearly 160 public schools 
were built for colored people. Vocational work 
under the Smith-Hughes Law was established 
in 1917-18, including vocational agriculture, 
vocational home economics, and trade and in- 
dustrial education. In 1922-23, 53 of the 100 
counties of the State were provided with training 
in vocational agriculture. The woik in trade 
and industrial education, which was meeting 
with considerable success, was intended to serve 
pupils enrolled in public schools, those already 
engaged in industry, who could give a part of 
their tune to industrial class work, and others. 
Notable progress also was made in the pro- 
gramme of health and physical education. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the pupils in the 
schools received physical inspection under the 
geneial direction of the State Board of Health 
and the State Board of Education in 1922-23. 
The public-school enrollment in the State in- 
creased from 474,210 in 1915 to 551,475 in 1925- 
26; of tins total, 481,799 were enrolled in kinder- 
garten and elomontary grades and 69,676 in high 
schools Colored eniollmenl contributed to the 
total 147,245 in elementary and 5729 in second- 
ary giades. Expenditure for public day schools 
was current, $17,628,569; outlays, $4,126,869. 
The percentage of illiteiacy 111 the vState de- 
creased from 17.9 in 1910 to 13 5 in 1920. in the 
native white population, from 9 4 to 7.1 per cent; 
in the foieign-born white, fiom 9.3 to 7.5; and in 
the Negro, from 37 1 to 29 3. 

Finance. State expend ituie in the year ended 
Juno 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was foi maintenance and 
operation of State departments, $23,762,635 (of 
which $5,710,371 was aid to local education); 
for interest on debt, $763,839, for peimanent im- 
provements, $12,758,777; total, $37,285,251 (of 
which $15,711,805 was foi highways, $5,176,483 
being foi maintenance and $10,535,322 for con- 
stiuctioii). Revenue was $38,995,736. Of this, 
pi Opel ty and special taxes formed 35 1 per cent; 
departmental earnings and charges for officials’ 
services, 9 6 per cent, sales of licenses and tax- 
ation of gasoline, 39.8 pei cent. Pioperty valu- 
ation was $765,373,554; State taxation thereon, 
$5,877,960, intangible property alone being taxed. 
Not funded State debt on June 30, 1927, was 
$26,637,392. 

Political and Other Events. Tn 1914 a 
measure piovuliiig for State-wide prohibition was 
adopted by the people Tii 1916, 1922, and 1928, 
Senator Claude A Swanson was reelected. For 
President, in 1916 Wilson received 102,824 votes; 
Hughes, 49,256 On Mar 1, 1916, the prohibi- 
tion law went into effect. In 1917 the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, Westmoreland 
Davis, was elected. Senator Martin was re- 
elected in 1918 He died in 1920, and Carter 
Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, was appointed 
to fill his unexpirod term For President, in 
1920 Cox received 141,670 votes; Harding, 87,- 
458. The Democratic candidate for governor, E 
Lee Triiikle, was elected in 1921. For President, 
the vote in 1924 was: Davis, 139,797; Coolidge, 
73,359; La Follette, 10,379. Harry F Byrd, 
Democrat, was elected governor in 1925. He 
earned out a programme of fiscal reform, in co- 
operation with the General Assembly. A move- 
ment progressed in 1927 and 1928 to acquire a 
part of the Blue Ridge to form a Shenandoah 
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National Park. In 1928 the vote of the State for 
President was: Hoover, 164,609; Smith, 140,146. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1918 passed 
measures regulating the practice of women at 
law. A general prohibition law was passed and 
a commission was appointed to study the edu- 
cational system of the State. Laws regulating 
the labor of women and children were amended, 
and an elaborate measure was enacted relating 
to safety in industiy. A new workrnen’s-com- 
pensation law also was passed. In 1918 the Leg- 
islature passed a law providing for a budget. In 
1922 the Legislature amended the laws relating 
to labor and the woikmenVeompensation law and 
passed a motion-pictui e censorship bill. In 1923 
a special session of the Legislature was held, 
when it passed a series of acts 1 elating to high- 
ways and motor A^ehicles and enacted a irioasure 
designed to pi event the operation of “rings’* 
among bidders for State work. During the regu- 
lar session of 1924, the Legislature passed an act 
regulating moie rigidly the operations of the Vir- 
ginia Pilot Association, which, up to that time, 
had been a powerful political factor in the State. 
In 1920 measures sought by Governor Byrd to 
tiansfer the taxation of land values to the coun- 
ties solely and reserve taxation of intangibles to 
the State were enacted An amendment to the 
State constitution, restricting elective State of- 
liceis to three, was passed in the sessions of 
1920 and 1928. 

VIRGINIA, University of. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher leaining at Charlottes\ ille, 
Va , founded in 1819 The student enrollment, 
including the suininei quartei, for the academic 
>ear 1913-14 w'as 2138. as compaied wdth 4890 
in 1928-20 The faculty in 1914 comprised 103 
teachers, in 1928, 290 Duiing this period, the 
institution recened ftom Paul Goodloe Mclntirc 
$200,000 to found a school of comineice and 
business administration, $130,000 to found a 
school of art, now kno^Ml as the Midntire School 
of Fine Arts; $70,000 for an amphitheatre and 
outdoor oigan, $30,000, to w’hich other donors 
added $113,000, for two wings to the hospital, 
and $118,000 fioiii dolin B Cobb for the Cobb 
Chemical Building and Laboratoi>, besides 
$300,000 for a new gymnasium from students, 
alumni, and others. The libiaiy contained aj)- 
pioxiniately 140,000 volunies in 1928. President, 
Edwin Aniierson Alderman, PhD., D C L., LL.D. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. An Ameiican depend- 
ency in the West Indies, consisting chiefly of 
the islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John*R Total area, 132 square miles The 
United States took possession of these islands, 
following then purchase from Denmaik foi the 
sum of $23,000,000, on Mar 31, 1917. In that 
year, the population was placed at 26,051. Sub- 
sequent partial population surveys indicate a de- 
ciease, ascribed to emigiation Of the total 
population, 80 ])er cent is Negro, 13 per cent, 
of mixed lacc, and 7 per cent, white 

Production. Agriculture was formerly the 
chief industry of the islands, but, after the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the laboring classes showed a 
tendency to concentrate about the ports Some 
70,000 acres were devoted to agriculture in 1917. 
In 1920 there were 430 farms, 102 worked by 
white farmers and 270, by Negroes. Sugar cane 
is the chief x>roduct. In 1917 about 9000 acres 
were devoted to it, the production being valued 
at about $440,000. Sugar exports in 1928-29 
were valued at $669,398. The total value of 
farm products in 1917 amounted to $3,706,911. 


Other products were vegetables, cotton, bay rum, 
fruits, and nuts. The value of all crops in 1917 
was $322,606. The production of bay rum in 
1928-29 was 91,110 gallons. Shipments of cat- 
tle to Porto Rico were increasing. 

Commerce. The value of the Virgin Islands 
to the United States principally lies in their 
geographic location and their exceptional har- 
bor facilities rather than in their commercial 
and agriciiltuial interests. The chief exports 
aie sugar, hides, skins, and cabinet W'oods. Prior 
to the enactment of the United States Piohibi- 
tion Amendment, there was a large export of 
rum, and the cutting oil of this souice of levenuc 
had a \ei y serious effect on the economie condi- 
tion of the islands. Exports to the United States 
in 1917 w^cie valued at $1,239,607. In 1927 they 
were but $968,463. Inipoits from the United 
States in 1917 amounted to $1,410,342 and, sub- 
sequently rising, reached $2,033,340 for 1927. 

Education. Education is compulsory. The 
total enrollment m the public schools of the is- 
lands was 2930 in the year 1928-29. The ap- 
projiriation for education in the latter year was 
$95,209. Junior high schools and a summer 
school for teachers have lieen established and 
night schools opened in several of the larger 
towns. Manual-training schools also have been 
established. 

Transportation and Communication. Reg- 
ular transpoi tation has been maintained between 
the islands and New York Citv. Each munici- 
pality had a post office, cable oQice, and telephone 
system The naval station at 8t Thomas has a 
powerful radio station There is also a naval 
station on the island of St. Croix A weekly air- 
mail seiAice from San Juan, Porto llieo, was in- 
angiiiated in 1929 In 1928-29, 633 ships of a 
total gloss tonnage of 2,651,397 entered the Har- 
bor of Saint Thomas 

History, The islands are administered by 
the U S Navy Department The governois have 
been Rear Adm James H Olivei (1917—19), 
Real Adm. Joseph W Oman (1919-21), Capt. 
Sumner E W. Kittelle (1921-23), Capt H IT 
Hough (1923), Capt Philip Williams (1923), 
Capt. Waldo Evans (fioin 1927) By the Or- 
ganic Act of Mar 3, 1917, the United States Con- 
giess vested all military, civil, and judicial 
powers in a goveiiioi appointed by the President 
and eontiiiiied 111 foiee the Danish code under 
which the jslnnds had been governed. Citizen- 
ship was held by males oxer 23 possessing an an- 
nual iiieome of 1300 francs Ciiticism was fre- 
quent in the United States on the despotic 
ehaiacter of the Amencan administration It 
was ehaiged that Aniei leans, unlike their Danish 
jiredeecssors, refused to fiateinizc with the Ne- 
gioes, that free spc'ceh was being suppressed, and 
local lenders proceeded against summarily On 
another gioimd, thcie wxue comjilaints in many 
quarters that the American ofTieials were doing 
nothing to aid the economic development of the 
islands The exeeptioiinlly severe hurrienne of 
September, 1928, did great damage to the islands 
VISION. In the held of vision. Prof L. T. 
Trolnnd brought together, in a monograph pub- 
lished by the National Research Council {Bull, 
vol V, no 27, December, 1922), the available ex- 
perimental data on the “Present Status of Visual 
Science” Passing lightly ovei the theories of 
color vision, he concentrated his attention on the 
psychophysics of vision He reduced the intro- 
spective attributes of color to hnllianee, satura- 
tion, and hue, the last two being included in 
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the term **chlroma/* Each of these attributes 
can be correlated with the wave length, intensity, 
and purity of the light stimulus. Troland also 
made a similar analysis of the perception of 
forms and of things in motion, first separating 
the introspective conditions from the physical 
and then proceeding to work out psychophysical 
relationships between them. 

These relationships or functions he sought to 
divide among the several stages of visual re- 
sponse. For instance, he assigned such effects 
as scotopic and photopic adaptation to the re- 
ceptors, while other eflects, such as Carpentier’s 
bands, he attributed to the afferent conduction, 
with still others, like motion perception, belong- 
ing to the cortex. These relationships hold 
between the stimulus and the visual conscious- 
noBS, but in some instances, according to Troland, 
“we are actually able to establish empiri- 
cally the relationships between visual conscious- 
ness and stages in the response other than the 
stimulus.” He went on to say that “this is 
particularly true with respect to the central 
process itself. The disturbances of vision which 
accompany lesions in the occipital lobe of the 
cerebrum demonstrate clearly the fact that the 
totality of the visual* consciousness depends 
psychophysically upon the brain process; so that 
relations such as those studied in the majority 
of laboratory experiments, between conscious- 
ness and the stimulus, must be explained in 
terms of the physiological mechanism of the 
response, leading up to the focal region in the 
cortex, as well as by the direct psychophysical 
relation which exists between consciousness and 
the cortical activity in question ” 

Professor Tioland’s monograph contains a 
detailed bibliography of 208 titles, to which we 
refer the interested reader 

In the field of color vision, Hecht has been able 
to produce binocular fusion of colors, red and 
green giving yellow, and blue and yellow giv- 
ing white. Hecht overcame the difficulties met 
by Helmholtz and others in obtaining binocular 
fusion througli the use of special lilteis Suc- 
cessful fusion was obtained in all persons who 
had normal color vision. These findings offer 
serious difficulty for those color theories that 
assume special receptors for yellow and white 
and lend new support to the old Young-TTelm- 
holtz theory of color vision. Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 1928, p. 237. 

The immense number of brain lesions suffered 
during the War has given rise to an extensive 
series of investigations and leports on the rela- 
tion between brain structure and visual func- 
tion. A leceiit review of this literature (H. 
Kluver, “Visual Disturbances after Cerebral Le- 
sions,” in Psychological Bulletin, 1927) contains 
271 titles, and this is by no means a complete 
survey. 

One of the outstanding events of the present 
decade is the publication of an English transla- 
tion of Helmholtz, Physiologische Optik, 3 vols., 
under the editorial direction of J. P. Southall. 
After nearly three-score yeais, this famous work 
has at last become directly accessible to English 
readers. A review of the recent literature on 
visual sensations will be found in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1928, p. 20. See Psychology, 
Experimental. 

VITAL STATISTICS. The movement of 
population after 1914 was temporarily perturbed 
by the years of war and pestilence, 1914-19. 
Mter this period, the birth and death rates be- 


came stabilized, but further confusion resulted 
from the formation of new States, so that figures 
available for Russia, the Balkans, Greece, and 
some of the new national states of Europe are 
not always on a basis comparable with the years 
before the war. A recent compilation of death 
rates of the leading nations of the world is given 
herewith and is of interest. 


DEATH RATES OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 
RECENT YEARS 


Countries 

Years 

Death rate 

New Zealand 

1926 

8.7 

South Aubtialia 

1926 

8 7 

Western Australia 

1926 

8.9 

Queensland 

1925 

8 9 

Tasmania 

1926 

9.1 

New South Wales 

1925 

9 2 

Australia 

1926 

9 4 

Victoria 

1925 

9 5 

Union of South Africa (Whites) 

1926 

9 6 

Netherlands 

1926 

9 8 

Uruguay 

1926 

10.5 

Norw ay 

1926 

10 b 

Denmark 

1925 

10 8 

Panama 

1923 

11 0 

Canada 

1927 

11 1 

Germany 

England and Wales 

1926 

1926 

11 5 

11 6 

Switzerland 

1926 

11 7 

Sweden 

1926 

11 8 

Prussia 

1925 

11 9 

United States (Reg. Area) 

1928 

12 1 

Belgium 

1926 

12 8 

Iceland 

1923 

12 8 

Scotland 

1926 

13 0 

Finland 

1026 

13 4 

Greece 

1921 

13 8 

Quebec 

1927 

13 9 

Irish Free State 

1926 

14 1 

Newfoundland 

1923 

14 2 

Latvia 

1924 

14 8 

Argentina 

1921 

14 8 

Austria 

1926 

34 9 

North Ireland 

1926 

1 5.0 

Estonia 

1924 

15 2 

Czechoslovakia 

1025 

15 2 

Hungary 

1926 

16 6 • 

Italy 

1925 

16 8 

Prance 

1926 

17 5 

Spain 

1926 

19 0 

Japan 

1926 

19 2 

Bulgaria 

1924 

20 7 

Rumania 

1925 

21 0 

Jamaica 

1925 

21 4 

Ceylon 

1926 

24 7 

British India 

1926 

24 7 

Egypt 

1925 

26 2 

Chile 

1925 

27 6 


Deaths. While the gross death rate is avail- 
able for the regions enumerated, the figures often 
possess very limited value; for infant mortality, 
as well as deaths by ages and sex, they are not 
separately given, and there are no means for 
determining the reasons for the great disparities 
of mortality in different countries. Under a simi- 
lar civilization, the death rate of Chile is nearly 
double that of Argentina; the mortality of Scot- 
land is sensibly higher than that of England and 
Wales. The death rate is notably higher in 
France than in Germany and Great Britain and 
much higher in Spain than in Italy. In most 
of the statistics, the population on which the 
death rate per 1000 is computed is only an esti- 
mate. Hence, the percentages are only approxi- 
mations. The lowest figures are supplied by New 
Zealand, with a death rate between 8 and 9 per 
1000 inhabitants, and Australia with 9 4; at the 
other extreme stands Chile, with more than 27. 
Other very low figures are furnished by the 
Netherlands and Denmark, with 9.8 and 10 8, 
respectively. England and Wales show slightly 
below 12, while Switzerland has between 11 and 
12, and the death rate for the whole of Canada 
was 13.74 for the year 1921 but fell to 11.1 in 
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1927. Germany shows a mortality of 1 1 .6, which diseases of the heart and arteries; pneumonia, 
is slightly below that of England and Switzerland, influenza, bronchitis, whooping cough, measles 
The figure for Italy is 16 8, that for France, (broncho-pneumonia) , and other acute respira- 
17.8. Austria and Argentina have about 14 8. tory diseases claimed over 175,000 victims; ne- 
Death rates above 18 are shown by Spain with phntis totaled 103,332 deaths; and cancer, 99,833. 
19 and Japan with 19.2 Figures available for Tuberculosis, believed to be receding, caused 
tropical countries are not numerous. Further 91,.568 deaths, as against 89,208 in 1925. Apo- 
figures could be supplied, but as already stated, plexy shows a gain, with 90,382. Diabetes, de- 
the lessons of these crude statistics are not spite radical innovations in treatment, with 18,- 
obvious. They may be contrasted, however, with 881 deaths in 1926, shows an increase over 1925 
death rates in the United States for 1928. Appendicitis, despite much life-saving from oper^ 

Statistics for 11)28 show a death rate of 12 1, ation, shows no deciease in mortality, 
as compared with 114 for 1927 and increases In a subsequent bulletin dealing with the prm- 
were reported in 30 of the 38 States The highest eipal causes of death in 1928, the Bureau of the 
1928 death rate (14.5 each per 1000 population) Census announced that 1,378,075 deaths occurred 
is shown for California and Mississippi and the in 1928 in the legistration area in continental 
lowest rate (7 4) is for Idaho. The figures by United States, corresponding to a death rate of 
States are given in the accompanying table. 12.0 per 1000 population, as compared with 11.4 
On Dec. .30, 1927, the figures of nioitality for in 1927. This area in 1928 comprised 44 States, 
the registration area of the United States foi the District of Columbia, and 10 cities in non- 
1925 and 1926 were released and showed a slight registration States, with an estimated population 
increase over 1924, the rate for 1926, 12.2, being on July 1 of 114,495,000, or 95.4 per cent of the 
a trifle moie than for 1925. The figures for population of the United States. In 1927 the 
1925 and 1920 show an increase for heart dis- registration aiea included only 91.3 per cent of 
ease, cancer, influenza and pneumonia, nephri- the total population. 

tis, and whooping cough over previous years. Increases in rates (per 100,000 population) 
while there were fcwei deaths fiom intestinal fiom those of the preceding year, were from the 
ailments, including typhoid fever In 1926 the following piiiicipal causes, diseases of the heart 
list was headed by about 233,000 deaths fiom (195.7 to 207.7), ceiebral hemorrhage and soft- 

UNITED STATES VITAL STATI ST 1 08 — 1928 ^ 

Births and deaths {exclusive of stillbirths) , with rates per 1000 estinuited population, and xnfant mortality, %n 
the biith-regisiration area in continental United Slates, 1028 


Area 

Number — 

Birthb 

1928 

Deaths 

Rate ]»er 1 000 
estimated population 

Births Deaths 

Infant mor- 
tality (deaths 
undei 1 year 
per 1000 

Birth registration area • 

2,062,760 1, 

All 

agob 

265,487 

Under 

1 year 
139,567 

1928 
19 7 

1927 

20 6 

1928 
12 1 

1927 

11 4 

births) 
1928 1927 

67 7 64.6 

Alubaina 

6.1, 555 

31,854 

4,765 

24 7 

26 5 

12 4 

10 6 

75 0 

64.4 

Ari/oiia 

H,9() i 

6,45.1 

1,266 

18 8 

18 6 

13 6 

12 8 

142 2 

130 1 

Arkansas 


20,012 

2,.>57 

19 6 

21 0 

10 3 

9 5 

67 0 

60 9 

California 

83,587 

6,5,947 

6.178 

18 a 

19 0 

14.5 

1.3 9 

62 1 

62 3 

Colorado 

J‘J 022 

14,063 

1,708 

17 5 

{^) 

12 9 

12 2 

89 8 

(D 

Con net ticut 

28,017 

17,929 

1,653 

16 8 

17 7 

10 8 

10 2 

59 0 

58 8 

Deluu nro 

4,:h 1 

3,190 

.1.18 

17 7 

17 5 

13 1 

12 4 

78 4 

70 6 

Florida 

29,828 

18.953 

2,003 

21 1 

25 0 

l.{ 4 

1.J 3 

67 1 

67 4 

Oeoiffia 

59,14,1 

.16,011 

4,322 

18 5 

(^) 

11 2 

{^) 

81 5 

(D 

Idaho 

9,08 1 

4,040 

504 

16 6 

17 2 

7 4 

7 1 

55 5 

60 0 

Illinois 

129.668 

90,192 

8, .121 

17 5 

18 .i 

12 2 

11 4 

64 2 

64 4 

Indiana 

60,289 

40,494 

3,767 

19 0 

19 8 

12 8 

12 0 

62 5 

58 8 

Iowa 

42,774 

25,313 

2,302 

17 6 

18 4 

10 4 

10 1 

53 8 

55 5 

Kansas 

33,691 

20,922 

1,99.1 

18 4 

19 0 

11 4 

10 2 

69 2 

55 3 

Kentucky 

57,9.54 

30,226 

4,109 

22 7 

24 6 

11 8 

10 7 

70 9 

61 0 

Louisiana 

41.400 

24,984 

.3,292 

21 2 

2.1 9 

12 8 

12 3 

79 5 

77 4 

Maine 

16,404 

11,005 

1,194 

20 6 

20 6 

1.3 8 

IJ 8 

72 8 

80 0 

M.ir\ land 

31,724 

21,65.1 

2,533 

19 6 

20 .3 

13 4 

1.3 2 

79 8 

81 5 

Massachusetts 

79,026 

51,034 

5,084 

18 4 

19 4 

11 9 

11 f> 

64 3 

64.5 

Michigan 

97,500 

54,751 

6,789 

21 2 

22 3 

11 9 

11 3 

69 6 

67 7 

Minnesota 

49, i 1 1 

25,979 

2,658 

18 2 

19 0 

9 5 

9 2 

53 8 

51 9 

MissiHsippi 

48,0.14 

25,900 

3,569 

26 8 

27 5 

14 5 

1.3 0 

74 3 

66 8 

Mishoui i 

63,239 

45,280 

4,164 

18 0 

18 9 

12 9 

11 6 

65 8 

59 7 

Mnnlcina 

9,936 

5,781 

613 

18 1 

13 7 

10 5 

7 5 

61 7 

66 4 

Nebraska 

28.029 

13,489 

1,448 

19 9 

20 0 

9 6 

8 0 

51 7 

51 2 

New Hampshire 

8,66.5 

6,442 

602 

19 0 

19 3 

14 1 

1.3 9 

69 5 

69 2 

New .lerbcy 

70,080 

44,960 

4,568 

18 3 

19 4 

11 8 

n 2 

65 2 

61 3 

New York 

223,084 

151,037 

14,394 

19 3 

19 9 

13 1 

12 .3 

64 5 

59.4 

Noith Caiulina 

80,89 J 

.36,105 

6,903 

27 5 

28 8 

12 3 

1 1 4 

85 3 

79.1 

Noith Dakota 

14,176 

5,264 

839 

22 1 

22 9 

8 2 

8 1 

59 2 

63 4 

Ohio 

119,845 

80,209 

7,956 

17 6 

18 4 

1 1 8 

1 1 0 

66 4 

61.8 

Oklahoma 

42,991 

21,075 

2,964 

17 7 

K^) 

8 7 

(^) 

68 9 

(D 

Oregon 

14,035 

10,488 

658 

15 6 

16 4 

11 6 

11 5 

46 9 

47 6 

Pennsylvania 

200,769 

119,616 

14,507 

20 4 

21 6 

12 1 

11 4 

72 3 

69 0 

Rhode Island 

1.3.021 

8,398 

878 

18.2 

19 5 

n 7 

11 2 

67 4 

66 5 

South Carolina 

4.3,285 

24,427 

4,178 

23 2 

(**) 

13 1 

11 8 

96 5 

(D 

71.1 

Tennessee 

50,363 

31,391 

4,070 

20 1 

22 0 

12 5 

n 7 

80 8 

Utah 

12,962 

5,038 

764 

24 4 

24 7 

9 5 

9 1 

58 9 

54 3 

Vermont 

7,042 

4,886 

457 

20 0 

19 9 

13 9 

13 9 

64 9 

69.8 

Virginia 

56,518 

.30,203 

4,298 

21 9 

22 9 

11 7 

11 3 

76 0 

75 5 

Washington 

22,863 

16,714 

1.1 13 

14 4 

14 9 

10 5 

10 2 

48 7 

49 8 

West Virginia 

43,387 

17.511 

3,045 

25 2 

26 4 

10 2 

10 0 

70 2 

71 9 

Wisconsin 

67,398 

.31,788 

.3,526 

19 4 

19 7 

10 8 

10 1 

61 4 

59 1 

Wyoming 

4,496 

2,151 

.307 

18 2 

18 6 

8 7 

8 2 

68 3 

68 9 

0 Exclusive of Colorado, Georgia, Oklahoma, 

South Carolina, Massachusetts, and 

Utah 

for both 

vears 

The 


first four of thebe States were not m the registration aiea in 1927. The 1928 data for Massachusetts and Utah 
are incomplete 

*Kot in the registration area in 1927, 
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DEATHS AND DEATH RATES IN THE UNITED kSTATES 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OP DEATHS IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1927-28 

From United Statee Bureau of the Vrneu* 



Deaths in 

the registiation 

area in continental 

Cause of Death 


United States 



Number 

Rate per 100,000 




estimated population 


1928 

1027 

1928 

1927 

All causes* 

1,878,676 

1,236,949 

1.204 1 

1,14L 9 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

5,620 

6,905 

49 

6 6 

Malaria 

4,167 

2,875 

3 6 

2 7 

KmalI])ox 

131 

145 

0 1 

0 1 

Measles 

6.146 

4,433 

5 4 

41 

Scarlet fever 

2,229 

2,440 

19 

2 3 

Whooping cough 

6,234 

7,446 

54 

6.9 

Diphtheria 

8,263 

8,426 

72 

7 8 

Induonza 

61,741 

24,471 

46 2 

22.6 

Dj sentory 

8,215 

2,005 

2 8 

2 4 

Erysiiielas 

2,724 

2,507 

2.4 

2 4 

Acute anterior poliomyelitis 

1,381 

2,013 

1 2 

1 9 

Lothargic encephalitis 

1,373 

1,326 

1 2 

1 2 

Meningococcus meningitis 

2,923 

1,705 

2 6 

1 6 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

90 059 

87,567 

79 2 

80 8 

Of the lespiratory system 

80,285 

77,196 

70 1 

71 3 

Of the meninges, central nervous system 

3,446 

.3,53.3 

3 0 

3 3 

Other forms 

b,928 

6,839 

6 1 

6.3 

Syphilis •’ 

16,826 

15,976 

14 7 

14 7 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 

109,770 

103,578 

95 9 

95 6 

Rheumatism 

4,324 

4,177 

3 8 

3 9 

Pellagra 

6,969 

6,418 

6.1 

5 0 

Diabetes mellitus 

21,747 

18,937 

19 0 

17 5 

Moiiingitis (nonepidemic) 

3,287 

3,084 

2 9 

2 8 

Cerebral hemorrhage and softening 

99,624 

91,001 

87 0 

84 0 

Parahsis without specified caubo 

5,627 

5,000 

5 1 

4 6 

Distnises of the heart 

237,849 

211,976 

207 7 

195 7 

Diseases of the arteries, atheroma, aneurysm, etc. 

23,112 

23,615 

21 9 

21 8 

Rronchitis 

5,975 

5,651 

5 2 

5 4 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

132,19.5 

87,230 

98 0 

80.5 

Respiratory diseases other than bronchitis and pneu 





monia (all forms) 

9,9G9 

9,111 

8 7 

84 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

30,730 

20,899 

26 8 

27 6 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

2.).G6.t 

23,382 

20 7 

21 6 

Diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and over) 

7,067 

6.517 

6 2 

60 

Appendieitis and tvphlitis 

17,133 

16,205 

15 2 

15 0 

Ileinia, mtestinal obstruction 

11,954 

1 1,309 

10 4 

10 4 

Cirihosis of the liver 

8,630 

8,098 

7 .5 

7 5 

Nephritis 

108,813 

100 183 

95 0 

92 5 

I’uerperal septicemia 

5,692 

5,715 

5 0 

5 3 

Puerperal causes other than puerperal septicemia 

9,299 

9,145 

8 7 

8 4 

Congenital malformations and diseases of early infancy 

75,169 

73,365 

65 G 

67 7 

Suicide 

15,506 

14,356 

13 6 

13 3 

Homicide 

10,050 

9,470 

8 8 

8 7 

Accidental and unspecified external causes 

90,712 

84,980 

79 2 

78 4 

Bums (conflagration excepted) 

6,323 

6,089 

5 5 

6 6 

AcddenlHl diouning 

8,084 

7,296 

7 1 

6 7 

Accidental shooting 

2,839 

2,741 

2 5 

2 5 

Accidental falls 

16,116 

15,152 

34 1 

140 

Mine accidents 

2,639 

2,690 

2 3 

2 5 

Machinery accidents 

2,120 

2,124 

1 9 

2 0 

Railroad accidents 

6,796 

6,892 

5 9 

6 4 

Collision with automobile 

2,041 

3,676 

1 8 

1 5 

Other railroad accidents 

4,755 

6,216 

42 

48 

Stieet car accidents 

1,581 

1,452 

1 4 

1 3 

Collision with automobile 

542 

476 

0 5 

0 4 

Other street car accidents 

1,039 

976 

0 9 

09 

Automobile accidents (evcluding collision with rail- 





load trains and street cars) 

23,765 

21,160 

20 8 

19 5 

Injuries bv vehicles other than railroad trains, street 





cars, and automobiles " 

1,819 

1,593 

1 6 

3 5 

Excessive heat (burns excepted) 

654 

530 

0 6 

06 

Other external causes 

17,916 

17,261 

15 G 

15.9 

All other defined causes 

124,097 

11 6, .301 

108 4 

107 4 

Unknown or ill defined causes 

23,560 

19,060 

20 G 

17 6 


“ E\ elusive of fltillbiiths 

•’Includes tabes dorsalis (locomotor ataxia) and general paralysis of the insane 
Includes airplane, balloon, and motor-cycle accidents. 


oning (84 0 to 37 0), iiepliritiH (92 5 to 95.0), 
diabetes mellitiis (17 5 to 19 0), cancer (95 6 
to 95 9 ) , influenza ( 22 fl to 45 2 ) , and pneu- 
monia, al] forms (80.5 to 98.0). The deaths 
from these causes numbered 741,739, which is 
considerably more than half the total number of 
deaths from all causes Increases in rates were 
for measles (4.1 to 5 4); pellagra (5.0 to 6.1). 

The death rate from all accidental causes in- 
creased from 78 4 to 79.2, the individual types 
of accidents showing the greatest increases be- 
ing accidental drowning (6.7 to 7.1), and auto- 
mobile accidents, excluding collisions with rail- 
road trains and street cars (19.5 to 20.8); if 
deaths from these collisions were included, the 


total number from automobile accidents in 1328 
would be 26,348 as compared with 23,312 in 
1927. The corresponding lates (per 100,000 pop- 
ulation) for 1928 and for 1927 are 23 and 21.4. 

Significant among the decreases in rates from 
1927 to 1928 were those from tuberculosis, all 
forms (80.8 to 79.2), congenital malformations 
and diseases of early infancy (67.7 to 65.6), 
whooping cough (6.9 to 5.4), diarrhea and enter- 
itis, under 2 years (21.6 to 20 7), acute anterior 
poliomyelitis (19 to 1.2), typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever (5 5 to 4.9), and scarlet fever 
(3 3 to 1.9). The death rate from railroad ac- 
cidents decreased from 6.4 to 5.9 and from mine 
accidents, from 2,5 to 2.3. 
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The study of mortality figures in the United 
States seems to indicate that notwithstanding the 
remarkable progress m public health practices 
and m medicine during the last century, the span 
of human life cannot be considered lengthened. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in a paper presented to the 
American Public Health Association in 1929, sub- 
mitted a study of the mortality figures since 1920 
among the general population of the United 
States and among the insured of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Dr. Dublin’s con- 
clusions were that a decreased ability for people 
to live much longer than 65 years was apparent. 
In this paper he stated: 

The expectation of life has increased, but the span 
of life has remained stationary A fundamental dis- 
tnictiun mubt be made between the two The formei, 
•whuh lb the average length of life of jieoiile in a sta 
tionary population, has shown appreciable gains and 
will continue to increase as public health improves and 
more and moie dibcubes are brought under control 
The latter has remained stationary for a long time and 
it IS altogether unlikely that man will be able to do 
anything to change it Tlie span of life bccms to be 
fixed by the nature of man himself Ills internal btruc- 
tuio wears out after so many years of w'ork and iibe 
and he appears unable to master its weakness or give 
it stamina to last longer 

That twenty years have been added to the average 
length of human life since imblie health work began to 
be actively iiracticed in the early eighties of the last 
century is true Hut this gam can be traced to the 
reduced mortality of infants and to the cutting down 
of the unnecessary and pioventablo deaths of young 
people from typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
bmallpox, and a host of other diseases which for the 
most part affect persons under forty years of age Im 
provement, after age forty, has been slight and almost 
altogether limited to women This lack of improve- 
ment is all the more striking in view of the great ef- 
fort that has been made to interest those in middle life 
in the conditions of their health Such cainpaigns as 
center around the physical examinations are very de- 
sirable, but their value, so far as they go to extending 
the life span, is questionable Their greatest worth is 
111 making old age freer of discomfort 

Dr Dublin was of the opinion that more babioa 
would survive the perils of infancy and child- 
hood and ^rrow to be men and women, but the 
growm men and women today would die at the 
sarno age as ihev did a century ago 

Age and Sex. The United States Census 
Bureau issues two sets of mortality figures, one 
termed “nude” and the other “adjusted” by rea- 
son of its coriections for age and sex groups 
Separate figuies for sex and age, aside from 
infant mortality, aie not supplied In other 
countries, only crude figures appear to be given, 
with the oe(*asional exeeptioii of infant mortality 

Infant Mortality. Figures under this head 
are difficult to obtain. In Great Britain, the 
infant mortality had dropped from the 1903 
figure of 13.3 per 1000 to 70 per 1000 in 1926 
In the United States, the death rate during the 
first year of life in 1924 was about 76 for the 
entire registration area; while irt 1!)28 it had 
declined to 67 7 Even this low figure has been 
surpassed in Western Australia, where a mini- 
mum of 37 16 deatliR per 1000 was attained in 
1927 These figures of infant mortality vary, 
some re])orts including, and others excluding, 
stillbirths, but, in general, the figures apply only 
to live births The supeiior figures in certain 
countries are due in part to natural conditions 
hut very largely to intensive child-welfare cam- 
paigns. 

For tlic registration area of the United States 
for 1026, the death rate in early infancy was 
71.5, as against 73.9 in 1925. The infant-mor- 
tality rate for 1928 represents an increase as 


compared with 1927, the rates being 67.7 for 
1928 and 64.6 for 1927. The highest infant- 
mortality rate (142.2) is for Arizona and the 
lowest (46.9) for Oiegon. Infant-mortality 
rates were compiled for both years for 54 cities 
of 100,000 population or more in 1020 For 30 
of these cities, the 1928 iiifunt-niortality rates 
were highei than those of the pievious year, the 
highest 1928 rate (99 3) being for Nashville, 
Tenn., and the lowest (42.7) for Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Marriages. This subject is of some special 
inteiest in connection with the decimation of the 
peoples of the warring countries and the discus- 
sion of a declining biith rate In France, the 
anticipated inciease in the marriage late reached 
its high mark in 1920, with 623,809, and fell in 
the next year to 456,221, declining to 337,864 in 
1927. The number of German marriages in 1927 
was 538, .525 In England and Wales, the number 
of marriages for 1926 was 279,860, in 1920 it 
was 379,982, and m 1919, declined to 369,411. 
The figures of the Department of Commerce 
of the United States do not appear to take 
cognizance of the iiuinbei oi rate of marriages 
per annum, but bulletins which cover the married 
state are occasionally leleascd and one of these 
issued ill 1922 gave the status of the married 


and single for 1920 Of 36,900,663 males 
1.5 yeais of age, 21,849,266 were mariiod, 

over 

and 

CRUDE BIRTH RATES VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES" 

Countr> 

Y ea 1 

Rate 

pt 

1927 

50 0 

SoMct Republics 

1925 

44 9 

Chile 

1927 

44 U 

Ce> Ion 

1927 

29 5 

Jamaica 

1924 

30 8 

Rumania 

1930 

35 8 

J apan 

1927 

33 6 

Quebec 

1927 

31 9 

Aigentina 

1920 

31 1 

Spam 

1927 

2H 6 

Italy 

1927 

26 4 

Union of South Africa (whites) 

1926 

26 2 

Uruguay 

1926 

•25 4 

Hungary 

1927 

25 2 

Bulgaria 

1927 

24 6 

Canada (including Quebec) 

1927 

24 6 

Czechoslovakia 

1927 

23 3 

Netherlands 

1927 

23 1 

Tasmania 

1927 

23 0 

New South Wales 

3927 

22 7 

Queensland 

1927 

22 2 

Western Australia 

1927 

22 0 

Australia 

1927 

21 7 

Finland 

1926 

21 7 

Northern Ireland 

1927 

21 3 

Ontario 

1927 

21 2 

United States ^ 

1927 

20 4 

New Zealand 

1927 

20 3 

Victoria 

1927 

20 3 

Irish Free State 

1927 

20 3 

South Australia 

3927 

20 1 

New York State 

1927 

19 9 

Scotland 

1927 

19 8 

Prussia 

1926 

19 G 

Denmark 

1927 

19 6 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

1927 

18 3 

Germany 

1927 

18 3 

Norw ay 

1927 

18 2 

Belgium 

1927 

18 2 

France 

1927 

18 1 

Austria 

1927 

17 8 

Switzerland 

1927 

17 4 

England and Wales 

1927 

16 7 

Sw eden 

1927 

36 1 


“ Number of births per 1000 of the moan population. 
^ Pigureb for “provisional birth registiution area,” 
which includes about 70 j>or cent of the iiopulation 

1,758,308 were widowers, while 23.5, 28r> were di- 
vorced. Of 35,177,515 females ovei the age of 
15, 21,318,933 were married at the time; 3,917,- 
625 were widows, and 273,304 were divorced. 
The number of single males over 15 was 12,967,- 
665; single females, 9,616,902. The number on 
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whom information could not be obtained con- 
cerning the married state was 110,240 males and 
50,761 females. The largest proportion of mar- 
iied men was found in Mississippi and Arkansas 
and the smallest in Nevada, percentages varying 
between 02 8 and 45.9. In 1920 the total num- 
lK»r of marriages in the United States was 1,202,- 
574 See Divorce. 

Births. Figures on births and excess of 
births over deaths are found in the same fre- 
quency as death reports. A few of these follow. 
Argentina in 1927 bad 308,089 births, an excess 
of nearly 173,000 over the deaths; the rate was 
about 31.1 per 1000 In Australia, the surplus 
of births over deaths in 1927 was 75,416; the 
birth rate, about 21 7 The surplus in Austria 
was 21,000; the birth rate, about 17 8. In the 
whole of Canada, the surplus for 1921 was about 
135,000; the rate, between 29 and 30. In France 
in the same year, the excess of births was 1 17,000, 
and the birth rate was 18 10. By contiast, the 
surplus of births in Germany for the same year 
was nearly 700,000 and the rate was over 18.3. 

In Great Britain, the surplus in England and 
Wales for 1922 was 294,000; in Scotland, 43,000; 
and in Ireland (1921 ), 27,000. The birth rate 
for England and Wales w^as over 25; that of 
Scotland, 23; and that of Ireland, over 24. In 
Italy, the surplus w'as over 401,000, the birth 
rate, about 28. The surplus and birth rate 
signify little in the absence of data coveiing in- 
fant mortality, which commonly varies directly 
with the biith late. 

The general birth rate of the United States for 
1922 was 22 7, which leprcsented quite a falling 
off from the preceding year, when it was 24.3 
The surplus of births over deaths was 720,000. 
The highest birth rate was in Wyoming cities 
with 34 4; lowest, in ruial Washington (17 3). 
Japan has a high birth late, about 35, but its sur- 
plus was not corresiiondiiigly large in comparison 
with (huninny, the latter liad almost as large 
an excess, with a much lower birth rate. The 
U. S. Buieau of the Census announced in 1929 
that for the birth-rcgistiation area, the birth 
rate for 1928 was 19 7, as compared with 20 7 
for 1927. In 35 of the 40 States for which 
figures for the two yeais are shown in the ac- 
companying table, the birth rates, were lower 
in 1928, as compared with 1927. The highest 
birth rate in 1928 (27 5 per 1000 population) 
is shown foi Noith Carolina and the lowest 
(14 4) is for Washington. 

Birth Control. Does birth control tend to 
lower the number of Inrths and the birth rate? 
The only evidence thus far is supplied by Holland 
and gives a negative answer In 1927 the excess 
of births over deaths was 97,484 and the birth 
rate 23 1, which is high for a state with high 
civilization; in some jears, this rate was even 
higher. In 1916 it was 31. See Birth Con- 
trol. 

VITAMIN, or Vitamins (also Vitamine). 
Since their discovery in 1909, the vitamins have 
nevei been isolated Because of their occurience 
in yeast, a substance long reputed to have medic- 
inal properties, vitamin, or rather yeast, was 
urged vigorously by yeast manufacturers as a 
universal panacea. The subject of vitamins re- 
mains of absorbing interest and many mono- 
graphs on it have appeared. Originally, as dis- 
cussed under Food and Nutrition, there were 
three of these bodies, absence of anjr one of which 
fiom the diet was known to entail the develop- 
ment of a so-called deficiency disease. If the 


water-soluble, or B, vitamin is lacking, the dis- 
ease beriberi develops; and if the fat-soluble, or 
A, vitamin is deficient, a peculiar affection of the 
eyes results. Both these affections are little 
known in America and Europe. If, on the other 
hand, the C vitamin is missing, scurvy develops; 
in civilized, temperate-zone countries, it is prone 
to attack young children. It is, however, easily 
prevented and cured by the use of fresh fruits, 
fruit juices, and tomatoes. 

It was learned during the World War that 
famine conditions do not necessarily lead to the 
development of these deficiency diseases, because 
the cheapest and commonest foods usually con- 
tain sufficient vitamins; the only real danger lies 
ill the use of a monotonous diet, such as peeled 
rice or preserved foods. Depiivation of vitamins 
in the growing child would in theory mean death 
or stunting, but as a matter of fact the only de- 
ficieney disease actually and constantly encount- 
ered is infantile scuivy. The oiiginal number of 
known vitamins has recently been increased by 
otheis, the absence of which fiom the diet may, 
perhaps, in conjunction with other factors, be "a 
cause of rickets. (See Bic’KFrrs ) In May, 1924, 
Prof. Walter H. Eddy of Columbia Univeisity 
announced the isolation in pure state of Vitamin 
D, a study of which lev cals its identity with a 
substance known as Wildiei’s Bios, a soit of fore- 
runner of the vitamins, which dropped out of 
sight after their discovery. 

Professoi C. Funk, now of Warsaw, the discov- 
erer of vitamins, has recently summed up our 
present knowledge of these substances in an ab- 
stract published in the Revue de m^deenne for 
1928, No 5. Vitamins are essential to the 
proper growth and development of the skeleton, 
as shown in the disease, rickets. The word “vita- 
min’^ was evidently formed by Funk because of 
the resemblance of the action of this class of sub- 
stances to certain amines , and, for the same rea- 
son, he prefers to teim the aiiti-iuchitic vitamin 
a vitasterin because of the similarity of action 
between this substance and ergosterin. Vitamin 
D, or, as he prefers to call it, vitasterin E, pre- 
sides o\er the calcification and harmonious 
growth of the bones and, as he also believes, of 
the teeth as well. Funk believes that some of 
the epidemic and endemic maladies, in the last 
analysis, may depend on some defect in the diet 
and cites the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, 
which de^ eloped when the woild was on rations. 
TubercuU»si8 and le]>roHy also stand in some rela- 
tionship to defective diet, while cancer, diabetes, 
and gout result from overfeeding Naturally, 
the problem is a complicated one, for there aie 
other oiganic giowth agents besides vitamins — 
certain ainino-acids, for example; there must be 
niineial matter for skeletal and other growth 
and, finally, the internal secretions, or hormones, 
also stand in Close association with growth and 
development. 

The subject is in a transitional stage and some 
of the statements of past years may require a 
radical modification. The piesent count com- 
prises the vitamins A, B, C, of the textbooks, 
with the addition of D, which is associated in 
some way with the disease rickets, and E, which 
is concerned only in reproduction among certain 
small laboratory animals. U'o these may be 
added a so-called vitamin X, which is believed to 
play a role, through its absence, in the genesis of 
pellagra. Naturidly, this sort of innovation will 
end in a reduetto ad ahsurdum or else all of our 
knowledge will have to be revised. 
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The dictum that vitamins are formed only in 
the plant world and that the animal, including 
man, must get hifi vitamins either fiom the 
plants themselves or from animals who directly 
or indirectly subsist on plants, seems likely to be 
overthrown, for some evidence is forthcoming 
that animals on a vitamin-free diet can manufac- 
ture these bodies in their intestines from the 
sterile food. There is some reason for the belief 
that pregnant women, if fed on a vitamin-rich 
diet, are less likely to abort and morl likely to 
bear ■well-developed and healthy children. Under 
favorable conditions, the new-born babe has a 
store of vitamins, but this is soon lost if the 
nourishment is deficient in this respect. See 
Diet; Food and Nutrition; Pellagra; Rickets. 

VITTADINI, Franco (1884- ). An 

Italian composer, born at Pavia. Having re- 
ceived his first musical instruction in his native 
city and in Lodi, he entered the Conservatorio 
Giuseppe Verdi in Milan, where his teachers weie 
Andrcoli (piano), Balli (harmony), and Ferroni 
(composition). He became moie widely known 
through his opera, Amma Allegra (Rome, 1921; 
New Volk, 1923), the text of which llliea had 
oiiginally written for Puccini Nazareth was 
brought out at Monte Carlo (1926) and Segerto 
at Milan (1929). Two other opeias, Mare di 
Ttbertadc and ^trcnetta, have not been produced 
(1929). He also wrote a considerable amount of 
church music. 

VITTORIA, Duca della. See Diaz, Ar- 
mando. 

VI VI ANI, ve'vya'iie', Ren^: ( 1 803-1 925 ) . 
A French statesman ( see VoL. XXTTT ) , who was 
Prime Minister at the outbreak of the VVoild 
War. lie resigned in October, 1915, afterward 
becoming Minister of Justice in Briand’s cabinet 
and later holding the same office under Ribot 
lie visited the United States twice, first in 1917 
as the head of the French Commission sent for 
the purpose of influencing the American peojile to 
help in the War, and the second time in 1921, 
when he was a delegate to the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Washington In 1920 he w'as appointed 
Flench delegate to the first meeting of the 
League of Nations. He spent the last years of 
his life, from June, 1923, until his death in an 
asylum 

VXAMINCK, Maurice de (1870- ). A 

French lithographer, illustrator, and painter in 
water colors. His works, exhibited at the Salon 
des Independants and the Salon d’Automiie, are 
considered outstanding examples of modern ab- 
stract art. He popularized the Negro art re- 
vealed in the fetishes of Afiican savages, which 
exerted a powerful influence upon the de\elop- 
ment of cubism. See Painting, under France, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. See Educa- 
tion IN THE ignited States 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. See 
Agrku lti’rai. Education. 

VOGLER, Albert (1877- ). A German 

industrialist, chairman of the Ruhr Steel Trust. 
He was born at Borlieek and after a technical 
education entered business life, achieving such 
success that he was placed at the head of the 
Ruhr Steel Trust, one of Germany’s greatest in- 
dustries. He was one of the two German dele- 
gates to the conference of reparation experts 
held in Paris in May, 1929, under the chairman- 
ship of Owen D. Young. He resigned fiom the 
committee May 23, 1929, on the ground that the 
compromise reparations figures submitted by Mr. 
Young were beyond Germany's capacity to pay. 


VOLB, Douglas (1858- ). An Ameri- 

can painter (see Vol. XXIII). He resigned as 
an instructor in the National Academy of Design 
in 1917. He painted several important war por- 
traits, including those of General Pershing, 
King Albert, and Lloyd George, in the National 
Gallery, Washington (1921). In 1915-16 he re- 
ceived the Beck Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy and a gold medal from the National 
Arts Club, New York City. His powerful por- 
trait of Lincoln (1923) was acquired by the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, BuflTalo, N. Y. 

VOLEELT^ f61'kflt, Johannes Immanuel 
(1848- ). A Geiman philosophical writer 

(see Vol. XXTII). He published, after 1914, Oe- 
totssheti und Wahrheit (1918); Religion und 
Schule (1918); Das Xsthetische Bewusstsein 
(1920); Oefuhhgeivissheit (1922); and Phanom- 
enologie und Metaphysik der Zeit (1925). 

VOLPI DI MISX7RATA, Giuseppe, Count 
(1877- ). An Italian statesman and finan- 

cier. After the Tripoli War between Italy and 
Turkey, he negotiated the peace treaty, he was 
Governor of Tripolitania for four years (July, 
1921-July, 1925), was made a senator in 1924, 
and from July 9, 192.5, to 1928, he was Finance 
Minister of Italy. His policy caused a successful 
period of financial reconstruction, with a return 
to the gold standard on Dec. 21, 1927 (see Italy, 
Finance). He edited La rinascita della Tripoli- 
tania ( 1926) ; and wrote Italy*8 Financial Policy 
(1927) and, in collaboration with Professor 
Boiialdo Stringher, The Fvnancial Reconstruc- 
tion of Italy (1927). 

VOLSTEAD, Andrew J. (1860- ). An 

American public official, born in Goodhue County, 
Minn , and educated at St. Olaf’s College and 
Decoiah Institute. In 1884 he was admitted to 
the bar and piacticed law at Granite Falls, Minn. 
He was for 14 yeais county attorney of Yellow 
Medicine County. In 1903 he was elected to 
Congress and was succesbively reelected until 
1922. He was the author of the Volstead Act for 
the enforcement of the Federal Prohibition 
Amendment (see Prohibition) and also of the 
Farmers’ Coojierative Maiketing Act. Since 1925 
he has been legal adviser to the chief of the 
North w'cstei n Dry Enforcement District. 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. A Chris- 
tian philanthropic organization, founded in 1896 
by Geneial and Mrs Ballington Booth. The so- 
ciety maintains 14 summer camps, and over 60 in- 
stitutions for social woik of various sorts. While 
cooperating with evangelical missions in many 
blanches of lelief woik, the organization makes 
an especial effort to aid needy women under the 
financial caie of their families. Much of this 
work 19 earned on 111 cities, 127 of the society’s 
133 philanthropic stations being in urban com- 
munities The activities of the Volunteers of 
America have increased in the past few years, as 
indicated by the following statistics: There 
were 26 Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 
1600, in 1923, and 80, with an enrollment of 9942, 
in 1928, duiing the same period, the number of 
lodgings given fiee, or foi work or nominal fees, 
increastHi from 440,057 to 4.54,267 ; and the num- 
ber of meals provided increased from 1,2.50,178 to 
1,392,214. I^mployinent was found for 32,244 
persons in 1923, and for 45,824 in 1928 Every 
year, the society distributes food, clothes, and 
toys to the poor at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
time; during 1928, 80,840 families were visited, 
and garments given to 14,008 persons, shoes to 
202,523, and holiday dinners to 137,791. The 
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national headquai ters of the society are at 34 
West 28th Street, New York City, (^neral B^.1- 
linjjfton Booth is president. 

VOROWOFF, Serge (1860- ). A French 

sur^on who divides with Steinach and Lydston 
such credit as lies in the introduction of graft- 
ing the sexual glands with the aim of rejuve- 
nating the senile and presenile invalid. He is a 
graduate of the University of Paris and visiting 
surgeon to the Russian Hospital in that city. He 
also 18 director of experimental surgery in the 
physiologieal station of the College de France 
and of the biological laboratory of the ficole des 
Hautes l^tudes. He has published four works on 
gland grafting: Vtvre; Etudes des Moyens de ReU 
ci?pr Vinergie Vitale (1920), translated into Eng- 
lish by Mine. Voronoff ; La Glavde O/^mtalc Male^ 
in collaboration with Retterer (1921); Qreffes 
Tcstxculaircs (1923); Quaraufe-trois fheffes du 
Singe d VHomme (1924) ; Rtude sur la vieillessc 
et Ic rajeunissement par la greffe (1920) ; trans- 
lated into English as Study of Old Age (102/)), 
and as a more popular work, Tlie Conquest of Life 
(1928). See Secretions, Internal. 

VOBOSHILOV, Kltmentty (1881- ). A 

Russian Communist soldier, eommander-in-ehief 
of the Red Army. Born of a poor peasant family 
and a metal worker by trade, he joined the revolu- 
tionary movement when he was seventeen years 
old. lie served in the Czarist armies during the 
World War and after the Bolshevik revolution 
was chief of staff of the Budeny cavalry in the 
campaigns against the oouiiter-revolutionary 
foiees of Denikin and Baron Wrangel. In 1921 
he suppressed the Kronstadt revolt. A supporter 
of Stalin in the latter’s struggle with Trotsky, 
he was appointed chief of the Red Army in 1925 


upon the death of General Frunze, successor to 
Trotsky. He was also a member of the Com- 
munist Political Bureau and president of the 
Revolutionary Military Council of the United 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

VOBSE, Mary Heaton (Mbs. Robert Minor) 
( ?- ). An American author born in New 

York City and educated in Europe. Her most 
successful book was The Prestons (1918), pictur- 
ing American family life. Her other woiks in- 
clude- Breaking In of a Yachtsman's Wife 
(1908); The Very Jjittle Person (1911); The 
Autobiography of an Elderly Woman (1911); 
The Heart's Country (1913) ; Pve Come to Stay 
(1919); Growing Up (1920); Man and Steel 
( 1921 ) ; Fraycar's Fist ( 1923 ) ; Passaic ( 192(i ) , 
Second Cabin (1928). 

VBEULS, Victor (1870- ). A Belgian 

composer, born at Veiviers. He received his 
first education at the music school of his native 
town, then entered the Conservatory at Li4ge, 
and after giaduation continued his studies 111 
composition as a private pupil of d’lndy in Pans 
During 1900-20 he was diiector of the Conseiva- 
toiy at Luxemburg As a composer, he con- 
tinues the tradition of Cesar Franck llis ])iin- 
eipal woiks are two operas, Olivier le Simple 
(Biussels, 1922) and Ihi Songc de nuit d'etc 
(Brussels, 1925) , the symphonic poems Werther, 
Jour de Fete and Cortege heroique; a symphony, 
two oveituies; three preludes; two suites; two 
Podmes, for Velio and oichestra; two Romances, 
for violin and oiehestia, Elegie, for flute and or- 
chestra; Pastorale, for clarinet and oichestra, 
Fantaisie, for lioin and orchestra, Morreau de 
Concert, for tiumpet and orchestra; chamber mu- 
sic, piano pieces; songs ( several with orchestra ) . 
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W ABASH COLLEGE. A college 
for men at Crawfoidaville, Iiid., 
founded in 1832. The student 
enrollment increased from 329 in 
1914 to 400 in 1927-28, the fac- 
ulty fiorn 10 to 29 members in 
1928-29. The volumes in the library increased 
from 61,000 to 06,000, endowment fiom $725,000 
to $1,782,749, and income to $154,693 in 1927-28 
A new curriculum, based on the plan of widest 
possible distribution of aub)ccts for first and 
second years and concentration of interest for 
the third and fourth yeaia, was ])ut into effect 
in the autumn of 1928, and a chapel, costing 
$150,000, was dedicated in December of the 
same year. Piesident, Louis Bertiam Hopkins, 
AM 

WADSWORTH, James Wolcott, Jr (1877- 
) An Arnencan legislator (see VoL 
XXI Jl) He was elected to the United States 
Senate fiom New York State in 1914 and was le- 
elected in 1920 for the teim ending 1927 In the 
Senate, he was chaiiman of the military affairs 
comniittee and a member of the committees on 
foreign lelations, libiaiy, and elections. He w^as 
defeated for reelection in 1926 

WAGES. Nominal wages have increased 
markedly in all countiies since 1914, whether 
comparison is based on wage lates or actual 
earnings So far as can be delei mined from 
available statistical data, the relative increase 
has been especially great in the case of wages of 
unskilled ivoikers and has made their remuner- 
ation in most countries more nearly like that of 
skilled Avorkers than before the Woild War 
Among skilled winkers, there has been consid- 
erable variation in the rate and amount of in- 


expressions of faith in our modern economic or- 
der. President Hoover made the maintenance 
of wage levels almost his first concern in the 
series of industrial conferences he called follow- 
ing the stock break; the response he received 
from all industry proved the acceptance of the 
principle Henry Poid was the fiist to take ac- 
tion in Decenilicr, 1929, when he announced a 
general leveling of w^ages upward, the minimum 
wage in his Ameiican and Canadian plants be- 
ing raised from $6 to $7 a day Mr Edsel Fold 
estimated that on the basis of the Octolier pay 
roll of 144,990 employees, the incicase w^ould 
amount to $19,500,000 a year That American 
indiisti lalists were preaching a new form of im- 
perialism was apjiareiit fiom the concern of such 
men as Edw\'ird A. Filene and Henry Ford with 
consuming powH*r. Heretofore, backwaid peo- 
ples weie exploited on the basis of what tln*y 
couhl produce, the new canon concerned itself 
with their being taught to consume nioie Hence, 
the announcement of Henry Fold, in the spring 
of 1929, that he planned to establish the same 
level of leal wages foi all the employees in his 
factories, legaidless of the countiies in which 
they worked , and when the League of Nations 
reported its inability to supply Mr Ford the 
basic wage information he desired, Mr Filene 
stepped forwaid with an offer of $25,000 to 
finance such studies as weie iiecessarv The 
figures following below show what extraor- 
dinary advances will have to be made in the 
case of the woikmen of most of the European 
eountnes befoie their commodity or real dol- 
lais can be compaied with American real dol- 
lars 

The International Laboi Office, in order to 


crease in w'ages, the increase was at first most 
noticeable in the wage of war workers, and 
not until later in the wages of those in the 
building and other trades w'here production w'as 
not actively stimulated until the post-war pe- 
liod 

In the post-war decade, the principle of high 
wages became one of the keystones of the Ameri- 
can economic system Foreign observei s w^ere 
amazed at the high standards of living of the 
American working class and reported that Ameri- 
can working populations w^ere earning anywheie 
fiom twice to four times as much, in buying 
jiower, as were European workers Undoubtedly, 
one of the stabilizing effects in the system of in- 
stallment selling was the ability of the American 
consuming public to absorb the extraordinary 
amount of luxury and semi-luxury commodi- 
ties being placed on the market. The earnest 
efforts, follow- ing the stock-market collapse of 
October, 1929, of industrialists to assure a high 
level of wages, was one of the most salutary 


satisfy the jirevailing cuiiosity concerning the 
size of real wages in vai ions countries, made 
such a comparative study for January, 1928, tak- 
ing the city of Philadelphia as repi esentative of 
the United States The index numbers are for 
real wages. The examination w’as limited to a 
few trades, i e , building, metal, furniture, print- 
ing, and publishing, and the price data were lim- 
ited to a few articles of food The figuies are 
iiecesharily rough, but they aie of value for com- 
parative jnirposes 

In the summer of 1029, the International La- 
bor Office sought to extend the scope of its in- 
quiry to include the cost of commodities other 
than food and to include more than one town in 
each country The result was the preparation of 
a series of indexes that showed the lelationship 
of real or commodity wages a little more accu- 
rately than the figures cited for 1928. These 
index figures are subject, of course, to important 
reservations The conimodities consideied, in 
addition to food, include soaj), fuel, and light. 
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There have not been included the following basic 
necessities; clothing, housing, house furnishings. 
Also, the calculations include only the wages of 
a few categories of workers confined to large 
cities and for the most part disregard unskilled 
labor and casual labor. There follow these in- 
dexes for leal wages in large towns in Juno-July, 
1929, the base of 100 being Great Britain. The 
figures in parentheses indicate the number of 
towns in each country covered. Australia (2) 
143, Austria (3) 45; Denmark (1) 104; Spain 
(4) 45; Estonia (2) 41; United States (10) 


TABLE I 


INDEX NUMBERS OP WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 
TO 1926 (EXCLUSIVE OP AORICULTURE) 
[Currency baam durmy Civd War period, 1913 _ 100] 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1840 

33 

1884 

64 

1841 

34 

1885 . 

64 

1842 

.13 

1886 

64 

1843 

33 

1887 

67 

1844 

32 

1888 

67 

1845 

. . 33 

1889 

68 

1S46 

34 

1890 

69 

1847 

34 

1891 

69 

1848 

35 

1892 

69 

1849 

36 

1893 

09 

1850 

. . 35 

1894 

67 

1851 

34 

1895 

68 

1 852 

35 

1896 

69 

1853 

35 

1897 

69 

1854 

37 

1898 

69 

1855 . 

38 

1899 

70 

1856 

39 

1900 

73 

1857 . 

10 

1901 

74 

1858 

39 

1902 

77 

1859 . 

39 

1903 

80 

IHCO 

39 

1901 

80 

1861 

. 40 

1905 

82 

1802 

41 

1906 

85 

1863 

44 

1907 

89 

1864 

50 

1908 

89 

1865 

58 

1909 

90 

1866 

01 

1910 

93 

1867 

63 

1911 

95 

1868 

65 

1912 

97 

1869 

06 

1913 

100 

1870 

67 

1914 

102 

1871 

08 

1915 

103 

1872 

GO 

1916 

111 

1873 

69 

1917 

128 

1874 

07 

1918 

162 

1875 

07 

1919 

184 

1876 

04 

1920 

234 

1877 . 

61 

1921 

218 

1878 

60 

1022 

208 

1879 

59 

192 1 

217 

J880 

60 

1924 

223 

1881 . 

62 

1925 

226 

1882 

63 

1926 

229 

1883 

... 64 




INDEX NUMBERS OP COMPARATIVE REAL 
WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES, .TAN CARY, 1928 
[London, Januaiy, 1928 100] 

General averaRO 
index numbers 



Based 

With 

City 

on food 

allowance 

only 

for rent 

Philadelphia . . . , 

192 

192 

Ottawa 

162 

160 

Copenhagen . 

109 

109 

Dublin 

101 

110 

London 

100 

100 

Btoekholm 

90 

89 

Amster<lam 

82 

82 

Berlin 

66 

61 

Pans 

59 


Madi id 

55 


Vienna 

47 

*53 

Lodz 

47 

48 

Brussels 

46 

49 

R-onie 

46 

47 

Warsaw 

44 

46 

Tallinn 

40 


Lisbon . , 

30 

. . 


191; France (4) 63; Great Bn tain (7) 100; 
Irish Free State (3) 98; Netherlands (4) 95; 
Portugal (1) 32, Sweden (3) 101. In Germany, 
the post-war period has seen uses in the wages 
of skilled and unskilled woikers, the gains of 
the latter being proportionately greater than 
those of the former The following indexes show 
the hourly wages for Geiman skilled woikers 
for the post-wai years pre-wai, 100; 1924, lOfi; 
1925, 129; 1926, 138, 1927, 140; 1928, 157; first 
uarter of 1929, 100 The following aie the in- 
exes foi the unskilled workers in Germany, pre- 
war, 100; 1924, 124, 1925, 150, 1920, 101; 1927, 
178; 1928, 193, first quartei 1929, 199 In (iei- 
niany, since 1920, theie has been also a rise in 
real wages. The following indexes show the 
iiiciease in the piiicliasing pimer of the Ger- 
man worker’s mark Deeernbei , 1920, 100; June, 
1927, 102 3; Decemhei, 1927, 103 0, June, 1928, 
109 3, Deceinher, 1928, 110 8. In othei words, 
since 1920, theie has been a gam of 11 per 
cent 

The U. S. Bureau of J..aboi Statistics com- 
piled a senes of index nuinbeis of geiicial W'age 
lates (other than agrieiiltuial ) beginning with 
the year 1840. It will be noticed that, with 
1913 as a basis, wages iiioiiiitcd fairly rapidly 
duiing the wai jrenod, leaehing then" peak in 
1920. Aftci that ycai, theie was a recession, 
but by 1920, wages had become stabilized 
again 

Taking into account inci eased w^age lates in 
dollais and the cost of living, oigaiii/ed labor be- 
tween 1013 and 1928 impioved its position iioin 
40 to 50 i)ei cent Tu 1927, for example, with 
the index foi union wages at 259 9 and the index 
foi the cost of living at 172 7, the iclative jmi- 
chasing powei of wages measuied in living costs 
was 150 3 oi 50 per cent gieatei tliaii 1913 See 
Table TI. Table TII jiieseiits the same data foi 
the entile field of laboi, both oiganized and uii- 
oi gam zed 

These, liowever, are houily wages What abimt 
annual wages? What about incomes*' The 
American Federation of Labor, in 11)25, indicated 


TABLE IT 

COMPARISON OP CHANGES IN UNION RATES OF 
WAGES PER HOUR AND IN COST OP LIVING, 
urn? to ly-zTSi 
1913 — 100 

(MoniRos in 



Index 


Relatn e 

Pin < liusinf 


N umbers 


Purchasing 

Power of 


of Union 

Index 

1 * 0 wer ol 

Wages as 


Rates 

Numbers 

Wages us 

Comiiared 


of Wages 

of Cnst 

Measured in With 191*1 


Per Hour 

of Living 

Living Costfi 

1 J*er cent 

1907 

89 7 

82 0 '* 

1 09 4 

H 

[-9 4 

1908 

91 0 

84 3 « 

107 9 

H 

- 79 

1909 

91 9 

88 7 « 

lOJ G 

H 

-36 

1910 

94 4 

93 0 « 

101 5 


h 1 r> 

1911 

90 0 

92 0 « 

104 3 

H 

- 4 3 

1912 

97 6 

97 6 " 

100 0 


0 0 

1913 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


0 0 

1914 

101 9 

105 0 

98 9 

_ 

- 1 1 

1915 

102 8 

105 1 

97 8 

_ 

-22 

1916 

107 2 

118.3 

90 6 

_ 

-94 

1917 

114 2 

142 4 

80 2 

_ 

-19 8 

1918 

132 7 

174 4 

76 1 

_ 

-23 9 

1919 

154 5 

188 3 

82 0 

_ 

-18 0 

1920 

199 0 

208 5 

95 4 

_ 

-40 

1921 

205 3 

177 3 

115 8 

-f 15 8 

1922 

193 1 

167 3 

115 i 

-f 15 4 

1923 

210 6 

171 0 

123 2 

+ 23 2 

1924 

228.1 

170 7 

13.J 6 

+ 33 6 

1925 

237 9 

175 7 

135 4 

+ 35 4 

1926 

250 3 

175 2 

142 9 

+ 42 9 

1927 

259 5 

172 7 

150 S 

+ 50 3 


« Food only. 
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that its interests were not to lie in^ advancing 
real wages; it was to concern itself with “higher 
social wages, for wages which increase as meas- 
ured by prices and productivity.” By social 
wages was meant an opportunity to provide for 
those comforts and luxuries which the middle 
class already possessed. To indicate that prog- 
ress in this diiection had been but slight, the 
American Federation of Labor prepared Table 
TV based on statistics furnished by the U. S. 
Census Ihiieau. 

Keverting again to the question of the hourly 
wage versus the annual wage, it is possible^ to 
find interesting differences. In New York City, 



General 

TABLE 
1913 — 

Index 

III 

100 

Relative 
Purehasing 
Power of 

Changes in 
Purthaaing 
Power aa 


Index 

Numliers 

Wages us 

Compared 


of 

of (lost 

Measured in 

With 1913. 


Pei Hour 

of Living 

Living Costs 

Per cent 

1007 

H9 

82 0 « 

108 5 

+ 8.5 

J‘)08 

89 

84 9 « 

105 6 

-f 5 t) 

1909 

90 

88 7 « 

101 5 

+ 15 

1910 

99 

99 0 « 

100 0 


0 0 

1911 

9,5 

92 0 " 

109 3 

4- 3 3 

1912 

97 

97 (> « 

99 4 

- 

-06 

1919 

100 

100 0 

100 0 


0 0 

19 H 

102 

109 0 

99 0 

- 

- 1 0 

191.5 

109 

105 1 

98 0 

- 

-20 

1910 

111 

1 18 \ 

99 8 

- 

- 02 

19 17 

128 

142 4 

89 9 

- 

-10 1 

191H 

1 ()2 

171 4 

92 9 

- 

-71 

1919 

181 

1 8S 9 

97 7 

- 

-23 

1920 

294 

208 5 

112 2 

H 

-12 2 

1 92 I 

218 

177 9 

129 0 

H 

-23 0 

1922 

208 

1 07 9 

124 9 


-24 3 

1929 

217 

171 0 

120 9 

- 

-20 9 

1924 

229 

170 7 

190 6 

- 

[-30 6 
h28 6 

1925 

22(j 

175 7 

128 6 

- 

192(1 

229 

175 2 

130 7 

- 

h30 7 
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TATiT.K IV 

VEAKLY WAQTCS IN MANUFAC’TFRINO INDUS- 
TKJKS 


Industries 


Money 

Real 

Social 


Year 

W ages 

\\ ages 

W ages 

Mfg industry as a whole 

1914 

^ 580 

100 

100 

1927 

1,901 

1 95 

114 

AiilornohilPB 

1914 

802 

100 

100 


1927 

1,009 

120 

101 

Food products 

1914 

500 

100 

100 

1927 

1,220 

190 

109 

Ijiiuiber 

1914 

5 1 r. 

100 

100 


1927 

1,107 

129 

108 

Paper and printing 

1914 

055 

100 

100 


1927 

1,572 

144 

121 

Textiles 

1914 

449 

100 

100 


1927 

1,027 

198 

115 

Tobacco 

1914 

435 

lot) 

100 


1927 

857 

118 

100 


wliere the hourly wage workers 111 the building 
tiades would indicate an annual income of $3080, 
the actual income averaged about $1040 per year 
because the woikers were being enijdoyed on the 
average (13 per cent of the time. The following 
data were prepared by the National Industrial 
Conference Board (an employers* organization) • 
Tlie average annual wage in the printing and 
publishing business, in 9 States, runs from $1873 
in New York State down to $1115 in Ohio; in 
food products, the wage runs from $1700 in New 
York State to $933 in Michigan; in the metal in- 
dustries, tlie range of wages was from $1015 in 
Ohio to $1357 in New Jersey; in the paper and 
pulp industries the range of annual wages was 
from $1039 in New Jersey to $1272 in Pennsyl- 
vania; in leather products, the range was from 
$1320 in New Jersey to $963 in Pennsylvania; in 
textiles, the range was from $1722 in New Jersey 


to $856 in Michigan. These figures were for the 
year 1928 and prevailed despite the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ minimum budget of $2000 per 
year for an average family of five. Against this 
situation was to be placed a state of affairs 
(figures by the Federal Trade Commission) in 
which 90 per cent of the wealth of the country 
was owned by 13 per cent of the people; in which 
77 per cent of the people owned no capital at all ; 
in which 50 per cent of the national income went 
to capital (unearned) ; in which the average 
wage for the country as a whole was $1280. It 
was apparent to many people in the spring of 
1929 that there were two sides to the shield of 
the much-heralded prosperity; and even so con- 
servative an economist as Prof. Irving Fisher 
was authority for the statement that the great 
majority of the American people were living on 
the brink of poverty. 

New light was thrown on the complicated ques- 
tion of the earning power of the American fac- 
tory worker during the twentieth century as a 
result of the scholarly reseaichcs of Paul F. 
Brissenden, whose study Earnings of Factory 
Workers, J89i) to 1921 was published as a Census 
Moiiogiaph late in 1929. The work rested upon 
the official returns of the quinquennial and bien- 
nial censuses of manufactures made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and sought to give answer to 
the following questions* What have been the rel- 
ative fluctuations in per-capita earnings of man- 
ufacturing wage earners duiing the twentieth 
century? What have been their per-capita 
amounts of earnings? What has been the degree 
of change that has taken place since 1899 in the 
variability of earnings? 

The size of this wage-earning group may be 
gathered from the following figures: in 1899 
there were 4,712,703 wage earneis on the pay 
rolls of the factories of the country, in 1904 the 
number was 5,362,017; in 1914 the number was 
6,890,190; in 1921 it was 6,94(5,570, in 1923 
it was 8,778,156, in 1925 it was 8,384,201; in 
1927 it was 8,351,257. vSince 1899 the average 
number of wage-earners very nearly doubled. 
Mr. Brissenden's analyses concern themselves 
with the reported earnings of from 75 to 08 per 
cent of these workers for the diffeient census 
years studied. 

The following figures give the final results 
for all industries. The figures are the estimates 
of actual money earnings derived from the aver- 
age wages as recorded in thc‘ various censuses; 
189&— 4}?440; 1900— $449; 1901— $471; 1902— 
$497 ; 1 903-— $498 ; 1 904— $4 83 ; 1 905— $530 ; 

1906— $568; 1907— $579; 1908-^496; 1909— 

$557; 1910— $559; 1911— $534; 1912— $592; 

1913— $017; 1914— $576, 1915— $008; 1910— 

$708, 1917— $860; 1918— $1104; 1919— $1212; 
1920— $1488; 1921-^$1047; 1922— $1171; 1923 
—$1317; 1924— $1310; 1925— $1402; 1920— 

$1430, 1927 — $1373. The following figures give 
the purchasing power of the money earnings in 
terms of 1914 dollars. 1899 — $603; 1900 — $591; 
1901— $604; 1902— $621; 1903— $593; 1904— 

$.582; 1905— .$646; 1906— $660; 1907— $0.30; 

1908— $570, 1909— $640; 1910— $008; 1911 — 

$.562; 1912— $017; 1913— $023; 1914— $.576; 

1915— .$620, 1916— $718; 1917-^067; 1918— 

$703; 1919— $077; 1920— $726; 1921— $.595; 

1922 — $705; 1923 — .$830; 1924 — $770; 1925 — 
$825; 1926— $830; 1927— $80.5. 

It is ap])arent from these figures that, for the 
15 years preceding 1914, the Ameiican wage 
earner made no gams in real wages. What ad- 
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vances there were in single years apparently were 
soon canceled out by the declines of others, so 
that for the first half of the period under study, 
there was no progress. The years of the War 
and the post-war period tell different stories. Ex- 
cept for the year 1921, real wages were higher in 
every year than those of 1899. The gains be- 
tween 1914 and 1927 were at the late of nearly 
4 per cent a year. Mr. Brissenden*s conclusion 
at this point is: “It seems quite certain that the 
manufacturing wage earner has achieved perma- 
nently higher levels of real wages. History prob- 
ably will record the last decade as the one to wit- 
ness quite unprecedented gains in the purchasing 
power of the wage earners.” 

Individual industries show somewhat different 
stones. For the following 12 industries, the 
records were available for the whole period: au- 
tomobiles; iron and steel; steam railway cars; 
paper and wood pulp; tobacco, cigars, and ciga- 
rettes ; tanned leather ; wool ; cotton , silk ; knit 
goods; men’s clothing; boots and shoes. All of 
these with the single exception of the silk indus- 
try showed gains in purchasing jiower- from 
1922 to 1923, following the slump of 1921. Most 
of them reached new levels in 1923. The to- 
bacco industry, however, is the only one in which 
the real wages for the whole 29 years never got 
higher than those in 1899. All of the 12 indus- 
tries except automobiles sufleied losses in real 
earnings from 1923 to 1024.. In the woolen in- 
dustry, real wages never once declined below the 
figure for 1899. However, this was a low -wage 
industry; in 1899, for example, its average wage 
was a good deal below that ol any of the other 
12 industiies discussed. 

The liguies that follow give the purchasing 
power (at 1014 dollars) of manufacturing labor 
incomes (for males only), per capita, m the 
United States for all industries combined and 
for each of the above 12 selected industries for 
the years 1899, 1914, and 1927; all industries, 
$603, $1576, $806; woolen goods, $414, $477, $060; 
cotton manufactures, $496, $497, $613; silk 

f oods, $628, $(563, $924; knit goods, $528, $632, 
723, men’s clothing, $760, $743, $930; boots 
and shoes, $742 $696, $796; automobiles, $688, 
$737, $936, iron and steel, $770, $073, $1016; 
steam railioad cars, $493, $636, $761 ; paper and 
wood pulp, $004, $615, $835; tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes, $696, $529, $578, tanned leather, 
$577, $532, $645. 

Finally, we present the following figures to 
show changes in the purchasing powei of manu- 
facturing labor incomes, per capita, by States, 
for the years 1899 and 1923. North Carolina, 
$247, $436; Michigan, $577, $991; Oklahoma, 
$504, $814; South Caiolina, $249, $401; West 
Virginia, $531, $834; Alabama, $409, $591 ; Vir- 
ginia, $432, $620; Ohio, $632, $904; District of 
Columbia, $607, $862; Kentucky, $489, $689; 
United States, $603, $839; Maryland, $493, 
$679; Indiana, $622, $844; New Jersey, $622, 
$843 ; Maine, $507, $685 ; Iowa, $570, $763 ; Wy- 
oming, $947, $1259; Illinois, $678, $904; New 
York, $615, $818; North Dakota, $670, $882; 
Wisconsin, $589, $780; Georgia, $316, $414; 
Pennsylvania, $627, $824; Oregon, $677, $877; 
Connecticut, $631, $821; Delaware, $650, $711; 
California, $750, $971; Tennessee, $427, $539; 
Vermont, $522, $655 ; Rhode Island, $543, $678; 
New Hampshire, $622, $646; Idaho, $818, $1017; 
Arkansas, $388, $480; Florida, $474, $680; Kan- 
sas, $636, $767; Nebraska, $641, $773; Minne- 
sota, $647, $782; Massachusetts, $584, $704; 


Washington, $793, $960; Missouri, $011, $731; 
Texas, $561, $648; Mississippi, $401, $467; Lou- 
isiana, $485, $556; New Mexico, $673, $772; 
Utah, $676, $764; Nevada, $1018, $1133; South 
Dakota, $704, $753; Colorado, $870, $878; Mon- 
tana, $1005, $955; Arizona, $1007, $902. 

It is apparent that the largest increases in 
real earnings have occurred in States which in 
1899 had levels of average earnings that were 
very low. Note North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and compare their 1899 real wages with the 
average for the whole country. It will be seen, 
too, that Michigan and Ohio among the indus- 
trial States were the only ones to show increases 
of real earnings of more than 40 per cent over 
the 25-ycar period. During the period 1899- 
1914 (figuies not shown here), 23 of the States 
show'ed declines in per capita earnings. By con- 
tiast, it is interesting to observe that all of 
the States showed gams in per capita earn- 
ings for the jieiiod 1914-1923, the increases rang- 
ing fiom 4 j)er cent in 4^ri7ona to 47 per cent 
in North Carolina. The following inci eases 
for the same post-war period were to be found 
in the leading industrial States; New Jersey, 
50 per coni; Illinois, 32 per cent; New York, 
43 per cent; Connecticut, 50 per cent; Cal- 
ifoinia, 26 per cent; Ohio, 41 per cent; Mas- 
sachusetts, 33 per cent; Pennsylvania, 44 per 
cent. 

These studies in real wages show that the 
American manufacturing wage oainer was receiv- 
ing inoie for hiH labor in the post-war period than 
at any time before in American history. The 
size of his earned income also demonstrates how 
pitifully small these earnings aie. Even if an 
additional 10 per cent should be added to his 
wage to include the eainings of nienibeis of his 
family and mooiiie from lent, still the total 
would be a long w'ay from the hyjiothetieal 
$2000 needed by the aveiage American family 
to provide the ordinary comforts of life. One 
of the ironies of the situation is to be found in 
the fact that this $2000 standaid budget is em- 
ployed by welfare societies in their ministiations 
of dependent families, economically independent 
families, not dejamdent ui>oii chanty, are ex- 
pected to live on much less. The iiulustnalists, 
who sujipoit the family welfaie societies and 
theiefoie gi\e tacit consent at least to the use 
of the standard budgets for dependents, are the 
voiy ones who expect their W'orkers to subsist on 
smaller budgets. Other economists, whose woik 
has lielfied to clarify the real wage situation, aie 
I. M. Rubiiiow, J^aul H. Douglas, Willford T. 
King, and Leo Wolnian. The reader is referred 
to Muidlvtown (by the Lynds), that remarkable 
sociological record of the life of a typical post- 
war American community, where actual inquiries 
have elicited a wage situation not unlike the 
facts presented above. 

WAGNEB, Robert Ferdinand (1877- ). 

A United States Senator. He was born at Nas- 
tatten, Province of Hessen, Germany, and re- 
moved to the United States in childliood. He was 
graduated from the College of the City of New 
York (1898), received the degree of LL.B. from 
the New Yoik Law School in 1900, and began 
the practice of law in New York City, A member 
of the New York Assembly in 1905-^8 and of the 
State Senate in 1909-18, with an interval as 
lieutenant governor in 1914, he became a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York in 1919. He 
resigned from the bench to take the United States 
Senate seat to which he was elected as a Demo- 
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crat in 1926 for the tcim ending in 1093. He was 
a member of the Senate committees on banking 
and currency, foreign relations, interstate com- 
merce, and imblic lands. 

WAGNEB, vhg'ngr, Siegfried (1869- ). 

A distinguished Gcnnaii composer and conductor 
(see VoL. XXIII). In 1923 he made a tour of 
Europe to collect funds for the renovation of the 
Bayreuth theatre, and for the same purpose he 
visited the United States in 1924, when he was 
heard at his American d^but as guest-conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Jan. 31) 
and later in New York, Cleveland, and Baltimore. 
These tours were so successful, that the famous 
festivals were resumed in the summer of 1924, 
after an interruption of 10 years. In the mean- 
time, advanced age and the precarious state of 
her health had compelled Cosima Wagner, the 
master’s widow, to relinquish the general direc- 
tion of the festival, which then passed into the 
hands of the son His list of compositions is 
completed by an oichestral scherzo, IJnd wenn 
die Welt voll Teufel war; and the operas. An 
allem ist Hutchen schuld (Stuttgart, 1917), 
Schu arzschuancnreich (Karlsruhe, 1918), Son- 
nenflammcn (Darmstadt, 1918), Der Schmwd 
von Afanenhurg (Kostock, 1923), Dcr Fnedens- 
ertgel (Karlsruhe, 1926), The following operas 
aic completed, but have not yet been pei formed 
Dcr JJatdckunig ; Rainulf und Adelania , Dte hci- 
hge Linde, and Wahnopfer. In 1922 he pub- 
lished his memoirs under the title Erinnerungen 
Consult Wahnfned, by R. du Moulin-Eckart 
(la'ipzig, 1925) and Siegfried Wagner, by 
0 Daube (Munich, 1925). 

WAGNER VON JAUREGG, Jumis (1857- 
). An Austrian psychiatrist whose malar- 
ial inoculation treatment of paresis, introduced 
in 1917, has been the means of cm mg about 30 
per cent of all patients treated The disease was 
previously rapidly fatal. For this triumph, he 
was awaided the Nobel Prize in medicine for 
1926-27. He received the degree of M.D. from 
the University of Vienna in 1881 and after teach- 
ing psychiatry there was made full professor of 
psychiatry and neurology in 1902 For many 
years, he w’as director of the insane asylum at 
Troppau. His valuable work has been published 
by his assistants. He also acquired some renown 
for his campaign against endemic goitre in Sty- 
ria, obtaining good results from thyroid medica- 
tion 

WAGSTAFE, Blanche Shoemaker (1888- 
). An American authoi, born in New York 
City, and educated at the Brearley School and 
Miss Spence's School in New York During the 
World War, she acted as chaiinian of the Na- 
tional Women’s Service League Her writings in- 
clude Songs of Youth, poems (1906) ; Woven of 
Dreams, poems (1907) ; Atys (1909) , Alecstis, a 
tlreck drama staged at the Hudson Theatre in 
New York City (1911); Eris, a drama (1913); 
Narcissus (1917); Book of Love (1917); Quiet 
Waters (1921); A Stranger's Sojourn (1920); 
Boh the Spaniel (1927). 

W AHA BITES, See Arabia; Pan-Islam- 

ISM 

WAHL, val, Adalbert Emil August (1871- 
). A German historian (see Vol. XXIIl). 
Ho published Beilragc zur Ocschichfe der Kon- 
flihfszcit (1914); Von Bismarck der Siehziger 
Jahre (1920) , Zwischen den Kriegen (1923) ; 
Der volki-sche Gedanke (1924) ; and Deutsche Oe- 
schichte von der Reichsgrundung bis zum Wclt- 
krieg (1926). 


WAILING WALL. See Palestine, under 
History, 

WALDSTEIN, Sir Charles. See Walston 
(W aldstein), Sir Charles. 

WALES. See Great Britain. 

WALES, Archbishop of. See Edwards, 
Most Rev Alfred George. 

WALES, Prince of. See Edward (Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David). 

WALKER, Stuart ( ?- ) . An American 

playwright, bom at Augusta, Ky., and educated 
at the Thiiversity of Cincinnati, He was play 
reader, actor, and stage managei for David Bel- 
asco (1909-14) and in 1914 became stage direc- 
tor for Jessie Bonstelle. He became an independ- 
ent producer in 1915 and directed the Repertory 
Company in Indianapolis from 1917 to 1923 and 
the Repertory Theatie in Ciiicmnati, 1922-23. 
He was the origiator of the Portmanteau Theatre 
and wrote Portmanteau Plays {The Trimplet, 
Nevertheless, The Medicine Show, Six Who Pass 
While the Lentils Boil, 1917), and More Port- 
manteau, Plays {The Lady of the Weeping Wil- 
low Tree, The 1 ety Naked Boy, Jonathan Makes a 
Wish, 1919); Five Flights iJp (1922); The 
King's Great Aunt Sits on the Floor (1923). 

WALKER, Wn.LiAM Hultz (1809-1923). 
An Amerieaii chemi^^t (see VoL. XXIII). He 
was lieutenant colonel in the National Aiiny dur- 
ing the Woild War, chief of the Chemical Service 
Section, and later a colonel in the U. S. Army in 
chaige of the Gas Oirense Division. In 1919 he 
was awaided the Distinguished Service Medal. 

WALLACE, Henry Cantwfxl (1866-1924). 
An Ameiican public oflieial, born at Rock Island, 
111 , and educated at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture He engaged in farming in Iowa 
ftom 1887 to 1891, taiiglit foi a while in the Iowa 
State C’ollege of Agriculture, and was associated 
editorially with The Creamery Gazette, Farm 
and Dairy (1893-95), and Wallace's Farmer 
(1895-1024). In 1921 President Hauling ap- 
pointed him Secietary of Agriculture His work 
HI the department was coiibidered highly satis- 
factoi y 

WALLACHIA. See Rumania. 

WALLIN, ( J ( oiiN ) E ( DWARD ) Wallace 
(1876- ). An American psychologist, born 

in Page County, Iowa, and educated at Yale Uni- 
veisity He began teaching jisyrhology at Clark 
Lhiiversity in 1901, went to the University of 
Michigan in 1902, and from 1903 to 1906 was 
deiiionstiator in experimental psychology at 
PiHiceton University Tie had piofessorships in 
se\eial normal schools and in 1921 he was made 
diiector of the bureau of special education at Mi- 
ami University His vmtings include. Rc- 
searchs on the Rhythm of Speech (1902); Op- 
tical Jllustions of Rricrsihlc Pei sprettve (1905) ; 
Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives 
(1912) ; The Alenlal Health of the School Child 
(1914) , Measurement of Mental Traits in Nor- 
mal and Epileptic School Chtldtcn (1923); The 
Educalion of Handicapped Children (1924) ; 
Studies of Mental Defects and Handicaps 
(1925), Cluneal and Abnormal Psychology 
(1927). 

WALPOLE, Hugh (Seymour) (1884- ). 

An English novelist (see Vol. XXllI). He 
seived with the Russian Red Cross during 1 OH- 
IO, and became a eomiiiaiider of the Order of the 
British Empiie (1918), and holder of the Georg- 
ian Medal. His later publications include* The 
Golden Scarecrow (1915) ; The Dark Forest 
(1916) ; Joseph Conrad (1916) ; The Green Mir- 
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ror ( 191 8 ) ; The Secret Oity^ which won the Tait 
Black Prize (1919); Jeremy (1919); The Cap- 
tives (1920); The Thirteen Travellers (1921); 
The Young Enchanted ( 1922 ) 5 The Cathedral 
(1922); Jeremy and Hamlet (1923); The Old 
Ladies ( 1 924 ) ; Portrait of a Man With Red 
Hair (1925) ; The English Novel (Rede Lecture, 
1926) ; Uarmer John (1926) ; These Diversions: 
Reading (1926); Jeremy at Crale (1927); 
Wintersmoon (1928); The Silver Thorny short 
stories (1928) ; Book of Stories (1928) ; Anthony 
Trollope {English Men of Letters, New Series, 
1928) ; and Hans Frost (1929). Consult Tradi- 
tion and Hugh TV alpole, by Clemence Dane 
(1929). 

WALSH, David Ionatius (1872- ). A 

United States Senator, who was born at Leomin- 
ster, Mass., and graduated at Holy Ooss College, 
Worcester, Mass. (1893), receiving the degree of 
LL.B. from the Boston University Law School in 
1897. He was twice elected as a Democrat to the 
Massachusetts House, where he was the author 
of laws regulating the State’s employment of 
labor. In 1913 he became lieutenant governor 
and in 1914 governor, serving two years. He 
was delegate-at-largc to the Democratic National 
Conventions from 1912 to 1928, inclusive, and was 
delegate-at-large to tlie Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1917-18. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1918 for the term 
ending in 1925, but was defeated for reelection. 
He was again elected, to fill an unexpired term, 
in 1926, and in 1028 was reelected for the term 
ending in 1935. He is a member of the Senate 
committees on education and labor, finance, 
naval affairs, printing, and public buildings and 
grounds. 

WALSH, James Joseph (1865- ). An 

American physician and author (see Vol. 
XXTII ) . Dr. \\’alsh has written a number of 
hooks since the Woild War on his favorite sub- 
jects of medical histoiy and biography, psycho- 
therapy, and the accomplishments of the Roman 
Catholic scientists. These comprise Health 
through M\ll Power (1910) ; History of Medicine 
in New York (1919) , Mediceval Medicine (1920) ; 
Religion and IleaUh (1920); Cures: the Story 
of Cures that Fail (1923); Eating and Health 
(1925); Spmtualism a Fake (1925), Laughter 
and Health (1927). 

WALSH, Thomas James (1859- ). A 

United States Senator (see VoL. XXTII ). lie 
was reelected fioni Montana for the terms 1919- 
31 and was chairman of the Democratic National 
Convention in 1924 As chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee on public lands, 
Senator Walsh conducted a searching investiga- 
tion of government oil-land leases 111 1924 He 
also had been active as a member of the foreign 
relations committee. 

WALSH, Thomas Joseph (1873- ). An 

American Roman Catholic bishop, born at Park- 
er’s Landing, Butler Co., Pa He studied at the 
College and Semina ly of St. Bonaventure and in 
Rome, and was ordained to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in 1900. He served as assistant di- 
rector at St tloseph’s Cathedral in Buffalo until 
1900, and fiom that year until 1915 he was priv- 
ate secretary to Bishops Quigley and Colton. He 
also acted as chancellor of the diocese. From 
1915 to 1918, he was director of St. Josejih’s old 
Cathedral in Buffalo He was consecrated Bishop 
of the Diocese of Trenton, N. J , in 1918 and 
transferred from Trenton to the Newark Diocese 
in 1928. 


WALS^OH (Walostein), Sib Charles 
(1866-1927). A British archffiologist. He was 
born in New York City and studied at Columbia 
and Heidelberg. At Cambridge University, he 
was director o? the Fitzwilliam Museum ( 1 883- 
89) and reader in classical archaeology (1883- 
1907). From 1895 to 1901, and again from 1904 
to 1911, he was Slade professor of fine arts in 
King’s College, Cambridge. He acted as director 
of the American Archapological School at Athens 
from 1889 to 1893 and conducted several impor- 
tant excavations, including the site of ancient 
Platffia (1889-93), Eretria (the tomb of Aris- 
totle), in 1891, and the Heraion of Argos (1892- 
95). Ills publications include, The Study of Art 
in Universities (1895); Expansion of Western 
Ideals and the World's Peace ( 1899 ) ; The Jeunsh 
Question (1899); Herculaneum (1908); Creek 
Sculpture and Modern Art (1914) ; Aristodemoc- 
racy (1916); What Germany is Fighting For 
(1917); Patriotism, National and International 
(1917); The Next War (1918); The Enghsh- 
Spcaking Brotherhood and the League of Nations 
(1919) ; Alcamcnes and the Establishment of the 
Classical Type in Creek Art (1926). 

WALTER, Bruno (1876- ). A German 

conductor, bom in Berlin. He was trained at 
Stern’s Conser^ atory, where liis teachers were 
Ehilich, Bussler, and Radecko. After short pe- 
riods as conductor 111 C^ologno, Hamburg, Bies- 
lau, PresbuTg, Riga, and Berlin, he rose rajudly 
to a position of preemineiiee through liis bril- 
liant work at the Hofoper in Vienna (1901-13). 
In 1914-22 be w^as Hofkapollmeister and (fen- 
eralinuhikdirekfor in Munich, suecceding Felix 
Mottl. He made extensive toms as a guest -con- 
ductor and ill 1923 visited the United States, 
where his appeal aiices with the New York Sym- 
phony Society and the Boston, Minneapolis, and 
Detroit Symphony orchestras made a profound 
impression. During 1925-29 he was general mu 
sieal director of the Deutsches Opemhaus in 
Charlottenburg (Beilin). Since 1924 he has 
been the legular conductor of the German operas 
at Covent Garden. His compositions include two 
symphonies, Das Siegesfest, lor soli, chorus, and 
orchestia; a jnaiio quintet; a jnano tno; a 
string quartet ; and a violin sonata 

WAHAHAEEB, (Lewis) Rodman (1863- 
1928). An Aiiieiican merchant, son of John 
Wanamaker, born in Philadelphia. He was grad- 
uated fiom Piineeton in J 88 (}, and became asso- 
ciated in business with Ins father as vice presi- 
dent of the John Wanamaker stores in New York 
and Philadelphia. He was resident manager in 
Paris for 10 years Foi several yeais, he was 
consul general at Philadelphia for Paraguay and 
other South American countries. He financed 
three expeditions to the West to study Indian 
life and presented their collections to the Govern- 
ment at Washington. He also gave an ait col- 
lection to Princeton University. During the 
World War, he served as chairman of the mayor’s 
committee in New York to welcome homecoming 
troops. Following the death of his father in 
1922, he became head of the Wanamaker business. 
Mr. V'ananiaker was a leader in numerous civic 
and philanthropic movements He presented to 
New York the perpetually burning light and 
altar of liberty, in Madison Square, as a memo- 
rial to the American dead in the World War. 
In his later years, he devoted much time and 
money to the advancement of aviation. He re- 
ceived decorations from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Serbia, and Venezuela. 
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WAB BANKING AND FINANCE. See Fi- 
nance AND Banking, War Banking and Finance, 

WAB CASUALTIES. Bee World War Cas- 

UALTIES 

WABD, Henry Baldwin (1865- ). An 

Amorictin zoologist, born at Troy, N. Y., and ed- 
ucated at Williams College and Harvard Univer- 
Bity and at Gottingen, Freiburg, and Leipzig. 
After teaching science in Troy (1885-88), he 
was instructor in zoology at the University of 
Michigan (1893) ; associate professor and pro- 
fessor of zoology (1892-1909) at the University 
of Nebraska and dean of the college of medicine 
tliere (1902-09); and professor (since 1909) at 
the Univeisity of Illinois His research work 
\\a8 in connection with the Michigan Fish Com- 
mission, the biological survey of the Great Lakes, 
the Alaska salmon investigations, and studies 
on paiasites of man and the lower animals 
lie published Fresh Waier Biology, with Whipple 
(1917), and founded and was editor of the 
Journo! of Paristtoloqy 

WABD, James (1843-1925). A British phi- 
losophci and psychologist (see VoL XXIII). 
Ills Pstfchological Pr'inciples was published in 
1918 It contains a systematic exposition of 
mental life fiom the jioint of view of the Act 
school The mind is ilefiiied as a “continuum 
of presentations’* In 1920 an honorary LLT). 
fiom Camlnidge was added to Ins long list of de- 
grees 111 J922 Proli'ssor Ward published his 
exhaustive i^iiidy of Kant. 

WARD, Bt Hon Sir Joseph (George), 
First Baronet (1850- ) A Premier of New 

Zealand, born at Melbourne, and educated pri- 
vately At 30 ho was elected to Pail lament as 
a Liberal, and in 1891 became Postmaster Gen- 
eral, an olfiee which he held continuously until 
1912. He held many cabinet posts and was 
Pieuiier of New Zealand from 1900 to 1912. lie 
was made a liaionet in 1911. At the outbreak 
of the \\orld War, ho was leader of the Inlieral 
Party, and in 1915 entered the National Minis- 
try, a coalition of the Liberal and Keforni parties 
huuight about by the War, as Finance Minister 
and Postmaster General. Sii Joseph represented 
New Zi‘uliind wuth Piemier Massey at the War 
Confei cnees in London (1910-18), and at the 
Peace Conference in Paris (1919). On his rc- 
tuin, he lesigned from the cabinet and was 
deieated in the election which followed, Massey’s 
Keforni Party icmaining in power. He was le- 
elecied to Pailiameiit in 1925, and as leader of 
the thiited Party again became Premier, and 
Minister of Finance and of External Aflairs on 
Dec 10, 1928 

WABD, Robert De Courcy (1807- ). 

An American climatologist. He was born in 
Boston and graduated from Harvard, where he 
lias taught since 1890, holding a professorship in 
climatology since 1910 In 1927 he served as 
Harvard exchange professor with Western col- 
leges He was editor of the eteorological Jour- 
nal fiom 1892 to 1H90 In 1908 lie was a member 
of the Shalei Memorial E\]>edition to Brazil He 
has been president of the Association of American 
Geogiaphers and of the American Meteorological 
Society In 1894 he was one of the founders of 
the Iminigiatioii Restriction League. He is the 
author of Prarlical Korercises in Elementary 
Afctrorology (1890), Climate Considered Espe- 
cially in Relation to Man (1908, 1918) ; and The 
Climates of the Vnifed Stales (1925) 

WAB FINANCE COBPOBATION. See 
Agricuitural Credit, 


WAB IN EUBOPE. See World War. 
WABNE^ Frank Julian (1874- ). An 

American economist, born in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and educated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (Ph.D., 1902). From 1896 to 1902, he was 
connected with the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and during 1903-06 he was editor of The Rail- 
way World. In 1908 he became secretary of the 
New York State Immigration Commission, and 
in 1910 was special expert with the U. S. Census 
Bureau. He was associated with several rail- 
road labor organizations, and during the World 
War was chief statistician of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. In addition to many pamph- 
lets and special articles, he is the author of The 
Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers (1904); 
The Coal Mine Workers (1905) ; The Immigrant 
Invasion (1913); Railway Operation and Fi- 
nance (1914) ; Intercorporate Ownership and 
Interlocking Directorates of the Railroads of the 
United States (1914) ; The Tide of Immigration 
(1916)/ Warne's Book of Charts (1917); In- 
dustrial Relations (1919) ; The Workers at War 
( 1920 ) ; and Tram Employees* Reply to the Rail- 
roads (1921). 

WABNEB^ Edward Pearson (1894- ). 

An American aiTonautical engineer, bom in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was engaged in aeronautical work 
continuously after 1916. He taught at the spe- 
cial army and navy schools m aeronautical engi- 
neering, was aeio engineer with the U. S. Army, 
and did wind-tunnel work and made miscellane- 
ous researches in stability and stress analysis 
(1917-18). In 1918-20 he was chief physicist 
with the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics He was in charge of aeronautical re- 
search at Langley Field and after 1919 was sec- 
retary of the committee on aerodynamics of the 
National AdvisOAy Committee for Aeronautics. 
In 1920 he became associate professor of aero- 
nautics, and in 1924, professor, at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics 
from 1926 to 1929, when he became editor of 
Aviation He has written many books, reports, 
and technical notes, dealing chiefly with stability, 
stiess analysis, and free-flight testing Among 
his recent publications are Aetostatics (1926) 
and Airplane Design — Aerodynamics (1927). 

WABBEN, Charles (1868- ). An 

American lawyer, born at Boston, Mass., and 
educated at Harvard University and its law 
school. Admitted to the bar, he practiced in 
Boston, and after acting as private secretary 
to Gov William E. Russell, he was associated 
with him in law practice until the latter’s death 
in 1896. From 1914 to 1918, he was Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. He wrote 
The Ctrl and the Governor; History of the Har- 
vard Law School and Early Legal Conditions of 
America (1909); The Supreme Court in United 
States History (3 vols , 1922), awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best book on American his- 
tory published in 1922, The Supreme Court and 
Sotwreign States (1924); Congress, ihc Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court (1925) ; and The 
Making of the Constitution ( 2 vols., 1928). 

WABBEN, Charles Beecher (1870- ). 

An American lawyer and diplomat, born at Bay 
City, Mich , and educated at the University of 
Michigan Ho began the practice of law in De- 
troit in 1893 He was associate counsel for the 
United States before the Joint High Commission 
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on the Behring Sea claims in 1890, and also 
represented the United States in the North At- 
lantic coast flshenes arbitration with Great Brit- 
ain befoie The Hague tribunal in 1910. During 
the World War, ho served on the staff of the 
Judge Advocate General. In 1921 he became 
United States Ambassador to Japan, and the ne- 
gotiations which he earned on with the Japanese 
government resulted, in March, 1923, in the 
cancellation of the Ishii-Lansing Agreement. He 
resigned from this post m December, 1923, and 
was appointed Ignited States Ambassador to 
Mexico in January, 1924, but he resigned in the 
following August He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on platfonn and resolutions at the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1924. In 1925 
he was named by President Coolidge for the 
office of Attorney General, but his nomination 
was twice rejected by the Senate 
WAEREN, Francis Emroy (1844-1929). 
An American legislator (see VoL. XXTII) He 
served as United States Senator from Wyoming 
from 1890 to 1893 and continuously from 1894 
He was reelected in 1924 for the term ending in 
1931. He was eliairman of the committee on 
appropriations in tlie Seventieth Congress and 
was also a member of the committees on military 
affairs and public buildings and grounds He 
was the oldest Senator in point of service 
WAEEEN, Lio'ni (Eliot) (18C8-1022). 
American architect. He was born in Paris in 
1808 and was educated in the United States at 
Columbia University, giaduating from its Col- 
lege (1888) and from its School of Aichitecture 
(1891 ) , he returned to Paris to become a student 
in the ficole des Beaux Arts, and remained in that 
city for seven years In 1899 he again came to 
the United States, where he was for a time with 
his brother Whitney Warren in the architectural 
firm, Warren & Wetmore Later, he became 
identified with the Society of Beaux Aits Archi- 
tects, which fiom little more than a social 
architectural organization soon gicw to be an 
educational system, with schools in many cities 
of the United States and Canada, and with its 
associated Institute of Design offering criticism 
to aichitectural students of more than 20 uni- 
versities. During the World War, Mr, Warren 
was director of education and dean of the faculty 
in the Education Corps of the American Kxpedi- 
tionaiy Force, at Belleville, Fi anec lie was also 
a member of tlie Fiaternite des Artistes, which 
came to the assistance of the families of French 
painters and architects. The French goveriiiiient 
awaided him the Legion of Honor. 

WAEEEN, Whitney (185’- ). An 

American architect (see VoL. XXIII). Follow- 
ing the bombardment of Reims Catliedral by the 
Germans duiing the W'oild War, he made an ex- 
amination of tlie damage done and prepared a 
report on restoration. He also prepared plans 
for and supervised tlie reconstruction of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain in Belgium, destroyed by the 
Germans in 1914. The Library, designed by 
him and built by Ameiicaii contributors, was 
dedicated on July 4, 1928. He protested against 
the change in the inscription attiibuting the 
destruction of the building to ‘Teutonic fury,** 
but was ovei ruled and it was duly modified be- 
fore being carved on the building. He then 
brought suit to enforce the use of the oiiginal 
inscription, which he said had been furnished by 
Cardinal Mercier, in October, 1929, and a Belgian 
court decided in his favor. See Louvain Li- 
brary. He is a member of many architectural 


societies in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. He wrote Montenegro: the Crime of the 
Peace Conference (1922), Several of his lec- 
tures during the War period were published. 

WAEEEN, William Fairfiei.d (1833-1929). 
An American theologian and educator, born in 
Williamsburg, Mass. (See VoL. XXIII.) He 
was graduated from Wesleyan University ( 1863) , 
studying later at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary (1864-66) and at the universities of Berlin 
and Halle (1866-68). In 1866 he was ordained 
in the Methodist Episcopal ministry. From 1860 
to 1866, he was professor of systematic theology 
in the Mission Institute of Biemen, Germany 
(becoming later the Martin Institute of Frank- 
fort). On his return to the United States, he 
was acting president of the Boston Theological 
Seminary (1800-73), which was the nucleus for 
Boston University. Dr. Warren was one of the 
organizers of that uiiKersity and served as its 
president from 1873 to 1903 In 1873 he became 
also professor of comparative theology and phi- 
lobophy of religion at the theological school of 
Boston University, and he was its dean in 
1903-11. In 1923 he was made president emeri- 
tus of Boston Universitv. 

WAE-EISK INSURANCE. See Insur- 
ance. 

WARSHIP. See Vessel, Naval; Navies op 
THE World. 

WAR TAXES. See Taxation in the 
United States. 

WASHBURN Albert Henry (1860- ). 

An Ameiicaii diplomat, bom at Middleborough, 
Mass, and educated at Cornell Unnersity and 
at the law school of the Univeisity of Viiginia. 
From 1890 to 1893, be was United States Consul 
at Magdebuig, Germany, and later hold various 
public offices He became professor of in tci na- 
tional law at Dartmouth in 1919 In 1922 he 
was appointed Minister to Austria. He was 
piesident of the mixed commission to adjust 
differences aiising out of provisional trade agree- 
ments between Austria and Jugoslavia, 1923-24. 

WASHBURN, Edward Wight (1881- ). 

An American chemist, born at Beatrice, Nebr., 
and educated at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1908 he became an associate at 
the University of Illinois, where during 1913- 
16 he was piofessor of physical chemistry and 
from 1916 to 1922, professor of ceramic cheinis- 
try and head of the department of ceramic engi- 
neeiing. Since 1926 he has been chief chemist 
of the U. S Bureau of Standards. Dr Wash- 
burn has made studies in physical chemistry on 
ionic liydration, the theory of solutions, high- 
temperature chemistry, and the physics of cera- 
mic mateiials. In addition to many papers on 
chemical, physical, and ceramic matters, he is 
the author of Introduction to the Principles of 
Physical Chemistry (1916; 2d ed., 1921). 

WASHBURN COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution founded at Topeka, Kansas, in 1805, 
The student enrollment increased from 831 in 
1916 to 1236 in 1927-28, exclusive of the summer- 
session registration which amounted to 269 The 
endowment rose from $960,893 to $1,295,710, 
and the value of the buildings from $274,708 to 
$709,624. There were 67 members on the faculty 
in 1928. The library increased from 35,000 vol- 
umes in 1923 to 37,051 in 1928. Benton Hall, 
a dormitory for women, Mulvane Art Museum, 
and the I.iarrick Memoiial Fountain were con- 
structed prior to 1928; Holbrook Hall, formerly 
a dormitory for women, was remodeled and con- 
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verted into a classroom building from the school 
of law; and in 1928 an athletic field, seating 
7500, and a field house, costing $185,000, were 
constructed. President, Parley P. Womer, Sc.D. 

WASHINGTON. The capital of the United 
States. Since the close of the World War, Wash- 
ington has increased in population, which in 1020 
was 437,571, and an official estimate in July, 1928, 
showed 552,000. With this growth of popula- 
tion has come increased business, making neces- 
sary the widening of thoroughfares, such as Con- 
necticut Avenue and Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
streets, and the extension of business zones. 
This prosperity has been marked by a largt*i and 
better class of business houses, notably on F 
Street and on Connecticut Avenue. For tbe hous- 
ing of this growing population, many large apart- 
ment houses have been built, such as the Cathe- 
dral Mansions, La Salle Apaitments, Meridian 
Mansions, and Tilden Cardens; also new hotels, 
such as the Carlton, Hays- Adams, Mayllower, and 
Wardman Park, all of attractive design, have 
been completed. Between 1914 and 1920, many 
j)ublic buildings and monuments were constructed 
During the Wai, concrete office buildings were 
erected for the Navy and War departments, a 
stone office building for the Departntent of the 
Interior, and 12 temporary hotels of gray stucco 
for women war workers, w'ho found it extremely 
difficult to find quarters. Tbe latter were re- 
moved in 1929 to make possible the elaborate im- 
provements planned for the approaches to the 
Capitol, especially hetweeii it and ITnion Station. 

The Ijiiicoln Memoiial, finislied in 1921 at a 
cost of $2,584,000, is a finely proportioned 
building in the form of a Creek Tenijile, contain- 
ing a colossal seated figure of Lincoln, in marble, 
by Daniel Chester French, and inuial paintings 
representing emancipation and leunion The 
(Jiant Memorial, the work of Henry Merwin 
Shrad>, was dedicated in 1922, and adiaeent to 
this 18 the recent sculpture by Charles (Irafly of 
den. Geoige C. Meade and his associates, wdio 
gained the victory at dettvshurg The National 
Academy of Sciences, on a gift of $5,000,000 from 
the Carnegie Coiiioration in 1919, erected a new' 
building to contain its librai’v and exhilntioii 
rooms The Freer Gallery of Art w'as erected 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, through a gift from Charles ]j Freer, to 
house the American and Oriental art collections 
of the capital ; and more recently, the home of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America has been completed The National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception w'as begun 
by the Roman Catholic Church; and work on the 
National ('lathedral W'as continued bv the Piotes- 
tnnt Fpiscojial Church which in 1929 was com- 
pleted, except the transepts; and the Bishop’s 
Carden and an approach to the cathedral are 
nearly finished A National church edifice has 
been proposed for the Presbyterian, denomination 
in Washington, and land has been purchased for 
that purjiose. 

On upper Sixteenth Street is Meridian Park, 
winch is slowly approaching completion and is 
already adorned with statues of iloari of Arc, 
Dante, and President James Buchanan On this 
thoroughfare are several new and beautiful 
churches, notably the First Baptist, All Souls 
(Unitarian), and St. Stephen’s (Protestant Epis- 
copal ) . Here also are the recently erected em- 
bassy buildings of Cuba and Italy, while the 
stately British Embassy on upper Massachusetts 
Avenue was completed in 1929. 


The most important of all the great improve- 
ments in Washington culminated in 1929, when 
public announcement confirmed the adhesion of 
CongiesB to the L’Enfant plan by the purchase of 
the greater portion of the triangle between the 
White House on the west, Pennsylvania Avenue 
on the north, the Smithsonian grounds on the 
south, and the Capitol gi ounds on the east. Defi- 
nite plans wer*e made for the erection of a series 
of public buildings which w^re published, and 
work was begun on an office building for the De- 
partment of C^ornmerce (to be the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the United States) and the In- 
ternal Revenue Building on B and Tenth streets 
to face the National Museum, together with the 
erection of the central portion of the building for 
the Depaitment of Agrieiilture. This oecujiation 
of the tiianglc by government buildings has com- 
pelled the lemoval of the present Centre Market 
to the northeast seetion of the city in the vicinity 
of Fifth Street and Florida Avenue, formerly oc- 
cupied as Camp Meigs. Tlie Memorial Bridge, 
crossing the Potomac near the Lincoln Memorial, 
will connect Washington with Arlington, where 
the National Cemetery and Lee’s old home are 
located and at the Virginia end of which will 
start the Memorial Highway to Mount Vernon, 
authorized by CJongross The^sc two memorials 
are to be completed for the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of the 1)11 th of George Washington in 1032. 
Methods of tiansportaf ion have been ini]>roved, 
notably the addition of bus lines, some urban and 
some subuibaii Also a tiaffic system operating 
colored lights has been installed on the leading 
thoroughfares 

Jn 1927, 0519 persons were employed in 503 
industrial establishments and leeeived $15,008,- 
055 in wages, the value of products niainifac- 
tured was $90,389,537 Bank clearings in 1928 
amounted to $1,435,725,000. The assessed valu- 
ation of piopertv in 1927 was $1,523,588,000 

WASHINGTON. The nineteenth State in 
size (011,127 squnie miles), and the thirtieth 
in population, capital, Olympia The j>oj)ula- 
tioii increased from 1,140,990 111 1910 to 1,350,- 
021 ill 1920, or by 18 8 per cent; estimated popu- 
lation, 1928, 1,587,000 The white population 
increased fiom 1,109,111 (1910) to 1,319,777 

(1920) The number of Indians fell from 10,997 
to 9061, that of Uhinese fiom 2709 to 2303. 
Japanese increased in nuiiibei fiom 12,929 to 17,- 
387, and Negroes, from 0058 to 0883. Tlie native 
white population rose fiom 807,914 to 1,009,722; 
the foieign-hoin white, from 241,197 to 250,055. 
Both urban and ruial jiopulations mounted, the 
former from 005,530 to 748,735, the lattoi horn 
5,30,400 to 007,880 The giowth of the principal 
cities w'as as follows Seattle, 1910, 237,194, 
1020, 315,312; Spokane, 104,402, 104,437; Ta- 
coma, 83,743, 90,905. See articles on these cities. 

Agriculture. A considerable increase in ag- 
lieulture oecuired iii Washington from 1910 to 
1920, which was faiily maintained in the difficult 
years thereafter. The increase in the number of 
fainis, 18 per cent from IJIIO to 1920, was con- 
tinued; farms mimliered 06,288 in 1920; 73,207 
in 1925. The acreage of land in farms increased 
from 11,712,235 in 1910 to 13,244,720 in 1920, 
and was 12,010,310 in 1925. The improved land 
in farms totaled 7,129,343 acres in 1920. The 
percentage of the total land area used for argicul- 
tural purposes was 27.4 in 1910, and 29 5 in 1925. 
The total value of farm pioperty rose from 
$637,543,411 in 1910 to $1,057,429,848 in 1920, 
or 65.9 per cent, and declined thereafter to 
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$823,437,940 in 1925; the average value per farm 
was $11,346 in 1910, $15,952 in 1920, and $11,239 
in 1925.* In interpreting these values, the infla- 
tion of the cuiiency incident to the World War is 
to be taken into consideration. Of the total num- 
ber of farms in 1925, 60,389 were opeiated by 
owners, 935, by managers; and 11,943, by ten- 
ants. The coi responding figuies for 1910 were 
47,505, 961 ; and 7720. White farnieis numbered 
65,022 in 1920, of whom 45,265 were native and 
19,757, foieign born. There were 120(J coloied, 
460 Indian and 699 Japanese, farmeis. White 
farnieis nuinlH*red 55,067 in 1910 (37,770 native 
and 17,297, foreign-lxirn) and in that year there 
were 673 Indian, and 316 Japanese, farmers. 
Farms repoitcd as under mortgage numbered 24,- 
004 in 1920; 27,(»04 in 1025 The aiea iiiidei 
irrigation inereased from 834,378 aercs in 1009 
to 529,890 in 1019 The number ot daily cows 
was 280,635 in 1020; 266,216 in 1025; “beef” 
cows numbered 88,960 in 1920; 71,577 in 1925; 
sheep, 623,779 in 1920, 515,789 111 1925. The 
estimated production of the prinei]ial farm eiops 
in 1928 was as follows Corn, 1,704,000 bushels; 
wheat, 48,641,000; oats, 0,447,000; bailey, 1,052,- 
000, potatoes, 0,045,000; haj’, 2,186,()()0 tons 
Comparative liguies bn 1913 aie coin, 052,000 
bushels, wheat, 53,300,000; oats, 14,2.50,000, 
barlev, 7,290,000; potatoes, 7,380,000; and hay, 
1,704,000 tons 

Mining. The niiiieial resources of Washing- 
ton are as yet hugely undeveloped The chief 
mineral is coal, although cement, clay, sand, and 
gravel also aie pioduced 111 \aluahle quantities 
The coal output dining the jieiiod starting with 
1014 was as follows 1014, 3,064,820 net tons, 
1016, 3,038,588, 1017, 4,000,002; 1018, 4,082,212, 
1920,3,575,003; 1021,2,128,722, 1022, 2,581,165, 
1026, 2,586,568. The lalne of the cement pro- 
duced annually was between $2,000,000 and 
$6,000,000 during tins period. 'I’he State also 
produced small amounts of copper, gold, and non 
ore. The total value of the mineial production 
in 1920 was $21,250,052, compared with $26,077,- 
191 in 1020; $18,207,038 in 1010, $20,990,601 
in 1018; and $13,8.30,730 in 1014. 

Manufactures. Washington developed greatly 
in industnal iniportanei* dining the \Noild ^^al. 
Theie were 10 cities having more than 10,000 
inhabitants in the State 111 1020. There weie 
3674 manufactuinig establishments in the State 
in 1909; 4018 111 1010, 3216 in 1925; and 3344 in 
1927. Wage earners in inanufactoiies inimliered 
132,928 m 1919; 105,893 in 1925, and 104,468 in 
1927; capital investi'd anioinited to $222,261,229 
in 1009 and $574,235,183 111 1919. The value of 
the inanufacturcd piodnet amounted to $220,- 
746,421 in 1909, $800,622,984 111 1919; $650,339,- 
836 in 1925; and $677,013,579 in 1027. The in- 
crease in the value of products evidenced in 1019 
was due in great measure to changes in indus- 
trial conditions brought about by the World W ar 
and cannot be properly used as an index of the in- 
dustrial expansion during the war period The 
lumber and timber industiy of the State is 
chief in point of value of product, with an out- 
put valued at $89,155,000 in 1909; $234,881,000 
in 1010; and $273,545,537 in 1025. Shipbuild- 
ing and boatbuilding attained importance during 
the War, amounting to $1,550,000 in 1009 and 
$166,520,000 in 1019. The chief manufacturing 
cities are Seattle and Tacoma. In 1909 there 
were in Seattle, 753 manufacturing establish- 
ments with a product valued at $50,814,000; in 
1919, 1229 with $274,431,000, in 1926, 1005 with 


products valued at $169,666,000; in 1927, 1154 
with $168,032,381. In 1909 Tacoma had 277 
establishments, with products valued at $24,- 
462,000; in 1914, 399 with $27,708,000; in 1919, 
248 with $103,172,000; in 1926, 289 with $71,- 
001,327, in 1927, 322 with $70,381,871. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ended Sejit. 30, 1027, as reported by the U. S. 
Bepaitment of Commeree, were, for maiiitenaiiee 
and opeiatioii of governmental departments, $22,- 
921,765 (of which $9,083,539 was aid to local 
education); for inteiest on debt, $716,015; foi 
peimanent improvements, $11,116,449; total, 
$34,754,829 (of which $9,556,931 was for high- 
ways, .$2,585,305 being toi maintenanee and $6,- 
971,626 for eoiisti uetion) . Keveiiiie was $35,- 
622,467. Of this, jiroperty and special taxes 
foimed 48 3 per cent; departmental eaiiiings and 
chaigps for oflicials’ sci vices, 6 6 jier cent, sales 
of licenses and taxation of gasoline, .34.5 pei 
cent. J'loperly valuation was $1 ,216,089,557 , 
State taxation thereon, $13,7J)2,277 Net State 
funded debt on Sept 30, 11)27, was $12,911,077 

Education. Educational progress in Wash 
iiigton has been steady The Legislatiiie in the 
couise of siieeesHiv^e sessions has passed iinpoi- 
tant school measures. Progress was espeeially 
notable in eoniieetion with the iiiral-school work. 
The following ob]eets have been aeeomplislied 
The establishniont of a State-wide retnemeiit 
fund, a eonstruetive pi ogi amine in State-wide 
consolidation; inei eased aid for high schools; 
increased diieet snpei vision of riiial schools 
through the eighth grade, exemption laws and 
higliei piotessioiial standards for teaelieis 
Stiong elloits vvoie lieing made foi the gronjung 
of related school distiiets in neigldioi ing units 
suflicieiitly laige to supfiort eommuiiitv high 
schools Vocational education has been eained 
on since 1010, and the Legishituie passed an act 
jiroviding foi its fnitlier development in accord- 
ance with the Smitli-lTnglies Act The enioll- 
meiit in ])iiblic schools inei eased from 230,663 in 
1914 to 320,288 111 1925-26 To the latter total, 
the high-school enrollment furnished 70,474, the 
kiiideigai ten and cleiiientaiy grades, 258,811 
Total expendituie for public day schools in 1025- 
26 was cm lent, $26,075,815; outlays, $4,652,165 
The peicentage of illiteiaey in the State d(‘- 
cieased from 3 2 in 1010 to 2 1 111 1020 In the 
native wdiite jiojmlation, it lenuiined at 0.3 pei 
cent, 111 the foieign-boTii white, it increased fioin 
4 7 to 5 per cent, in the Negro, it decieased fioin 
4.8 to 4.6. 

Political and Other Events, Senator Wesley 
L, Jones was leeleeted in 1014 (also in 1020 and 
1020). In Seattle, Jliiam C fJill, who was once 
recalled as mayoi, was again chosen mayor on 
a Nonpaitisan ticket. A nieasnie providing for 
State-wide prohibition was rained In 1016 a 
Demociatie governor, Ernest Listei, was reedeeted 
and the \ote for President went to Wilson by a 
narrow margin Senator Poindexter, Republi- 
can, was elected to the Senate by a record rna- 
jonty, and the entire Ropublienn State ticket 
except the governor was elected A strike in 
the shipyards, involving 25,000 workmen, oc- 
curred in Seattle in 1919. In 1020 the Kepnhli- 
can vote elected Louis F. ITart goveinor. For 
President, Harding received 223,137 votes, Cox, 
84,298. In 1022 C. C. Dill, Demociat, was 
elected to the Senate. On Nov 12, 1023, the 
United States Supreme Couit sustained the State 
laws prohibiting the ownership of agneiiltural 
lands by Japanese and other aliens ineligible 
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to citizenship. For President, Coolidge received 
in 1924, 220,224 votes; La Follette, 150,727; 
Davis, 42,842. Ronald H. Hartley, Republican, 
was elected governor. In a conflict over the 
direction of the State University, Hartley caused 
the removal of its president, Dr. Henry Suzzalo, 
in 1920. For President, in 1928, Hoover received 
335,844 votes; Smith, 156,772. Governor Hart- 
ley was reelected. A 7.7y-mile tunnel of the 
Great Northern Railroad system through the 
Cascade Mountains was bored through in 1928. 

Legislation. The Legislature passed a mini- 
mum wage act winch went into effect on Feb. 20, 
1915. In 1917 the Lc*gislnture adopted a “bone 
dry” prohibition amendment. It also passed 
measures substituting life imprisonment for the 
death iienalty, unless the ]ury in addition to the 
verdict of guilty found that the death penalty 
should be inflicted. The Legislature created a 
State Safety Board with legal aid boards to in- 
vestigate indiistiial accidents. It also enacted 
iiieasiiies against criminal syndicalism and sabo- 
tage. In 1923 the sale of narcotics was made a 
felony. An executive-budget law was enacted 
in 1925. A constitutional amendment to subject 
different classes of juopeity to different rates of 
taxation was submitted in 1927, but rejected by 
popular vote in 1928. 

WASHINGTON, State College of. A co- 
educational State institution at Pullman, Wash., 
founded in 1890 under the National Land Grant 
Act The student eniollment increased from 
1184 in 1914 to 3344 in 1927-28, and the summer- 
session eniollment m 1928 was 390. The mem- 
bers of the faculty for 1927-28 numboied 292, 
ns compared with 204 in 1923-24. During the 
period 1914 to 1927-28, the yearly income in- 
ci eased fiom $458,000 to $1,849,007, while the 
Land Grant Endowment Funds amounted to 
$2,090,778 in 1928. The libraiy was niereased 
from 90,000 bound volumes in 1914 to 145,000 in 
1928 During the period under review, David 
S Troy Hall for the dairy department, three 
doimitoiies for women, one for men, several farm 
buildings, a gymnasium, a hospital, and a home 
economies building, weie constructed. President, 
Ernest O Holland, PhD. 

WASHINGTON, University of. A coedu- 
cational State institution of higher learning at 
Seattle, Wash, founded in 1861. In 1914 stu- 
dent enrollnient was 1888; the faculty numbered 
194, and the libiaiy contained 64,000 volumes. 
In 1928 the total enrollment reached 7282; the 
faculty had increased to 350 membeis; and the li- 
brary contained 249,208 volumes. Dining tins 
peiiod, the schools of business administration, 
library, economy, and fisheries were opened. 
Education Hall, Home Economics Hall, Commerce 
Hall, Philosophy Hall, the forest products labora- 
tory, the mines laboratory, and a stadium seat- 
ing .30,000 weie built. In 1925 Alfred H. Ander- 
son Hall foi the college of forestry was opened, 
and a library was completed in 1920. The fol- 
lowing year, the Heniy Memorial Art Gallery 
was opened and a gymnasium for women was 
erected. An athletic pavilion for men was com- 
pleted in 1928. The university received a gift 
of the Boeing Aerodynamical Laboratory in 1919, 
and a gift of $250,000 for a building for the 
college of forest! y in 1923. Requirements for 
entrance and scholarship standards were raised in 
1921. President, M Lvle Spencer. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFEBSON COL- 
LEGE. A nonsectarian institution of higher 
education at Washington, Pa., founded in 1802. 


The student enrollment in 1015 was 326, as com- 
pared with 499 in 1928. The faculty numbered 
21 members in 1915 and 40 in 1928, and the li- 
brary, in the same period, was increased from 
26,000 to 40,763 volumes The endowment was 
approximately $1,500,000 in 1928. In 1926 and 

1927, the main building and other facilities 
were completely overhauled and modernized,' 
including equipment. President, S. S. Baker, 
LLD. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE TTNIVEBSITY. 

A nonsecretarian institution of higher education 
for men at I^exington, Va., founded in 1749 
maintaining departments of liberal arts, com- 
meiee, engineering, and law. The student en- 
rollment increased from 492 in 1914 to 010 in 

1928. During the same period, the faculty in- 
creased from 20 to 50 members. The permanent 
endowment of the university in 1928 was 
$1,390,047, and there were 65,000 volumes in the 
library. A dormitory was built in 1{)20, and a 
chemical laboratory, costing $150,000, was op- 
ened in 1924. Witliin the period 1914-1928, two 
years of college work were made requisite for 
admission to the law school; departments of 
education, electrical engineering, and public 
speaking were opened; a campaign was earned 
on in the South to raise $500,000 to reestablish 
the school of journalism of the university, which 
was founded 111 1809 while Gen. Robert E. Lee 
was president; and the United Daughters of the 
Coiifedeiaey laised $150,000 for a Lee Memorial 
('hapel. President, Henry Louis Smith, Ph D. 

WASHINGTON CONFEBENCE. The pos- 
sibility of the nations* disaimiiig has been a fa- 
vorite theme of jirophets and poets. The Hebrew 
prophets told of a time when nations would “beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks.” Tennyson sang of the day 
when “the war drum throbs no longer and the 
battle flags are furled.” After the Paris Confer- 
ence, however, the reduction of expenditures for 
armaments was the concern of statesmen, and 
some real progress was made. The great naval 
Powers actually put a limit on capital ships, and 
European states even discussed a treaty to limit 
land armaments. 

Senator William E Borah of Idaho was more 
than any other individual responsible for the call- 
ing of the Washington Conference, and his activ- 
ities weie at first viewed with some suspicion by 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes. On 
Dec, 14, 1920, Senator Borah introduced in the 
Senate a resolution which became part of the 
Naval Appropriation Bill of 1921. The Presi- 
dent was authorized and requested “to invite the 
governments of Great Britain and Jaj>an to send 
representatives to a conference, which shall be 
charged with the duty of promptly entering into 
an understanding or agreement by which the 
naval expenditures and building programmes of 
each of said governments . . . shall be substan- 
tially reduced annually during the next five years 
to such an extent and upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon.” Executive opposition could not 
keep this provision out of the Naval Bill, but how 
far the agitation in Congress and the country 
forced the executive to reluctant action and how' 
far it was simply pressure on a door which had 
begun to swing open, it is difficult to say. On 
July 10, 1921, the State Department issued a 
proclamation announcing that a conference was 
to be called. Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States were the principal naval Powers, 
but before they could agree on limitation, there 
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had to be a full discuseion and agreement on the 
political situation in the Pacific. Policy and 
armament go hand in hand. Preparedness is only 
half -preparedness if not measured according to 
the demands of a nation’s foreign policy. Presi- 
dent Harding appointed as the American repre- 
sentatives Secretary Hughes, Elihu Root, Senator 
Lodge, leader of the Republican majority in the 
Senate, and Senator Underwood, leader of the 
Democratic minority. Ajiparently, President 
Harding, unlike Wilson in the case of the Treaty 
of Versailles, was ready to placate the Senate in 
advance. The Conference began on Nov. 12, 1021, 
and lasted until February, 1922. Seven treaties 
were adopted : 

(1) A treaty between the United States, the British 
Empire, Prance, Italy, and Japan with respect to the 
limitation of naval armament 

(2) A treaty between the same powers in relation to 
tho use of bubmannes and noxious gases in warfare. 

(3) A treaty betvieen the United Stales, (he British 
Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
possesbions and dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

(4) A declaration accompanying this treaty. 

(5) A treaty between the same four powers supple- 
mentary to the above 

(6) A treaty between tho United States, Belgium, 
the British Empire, China, Prance, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal relating to policies in mat- 
ters concerning China 

(7) A treaty between the same nine po^vers relating 
to the Chinese customs tariff. 

In addition, 12 resolutions were adopted relat- 
ing to such matters as proposals for the amend- 
ment of the laws of war; extraterritoriality in 
China; reduction of Chinese military forces; the 
Chinese Eastern Railway; and radio stations and 
foreign postal agencies in China. The most spec- 
tacular result of the conference w'as the Five- 
power Naval Treaty which established a 6-5-3 
ratio for the capital ships of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan, and maintained the 
status quo in respect to American and Japanese 
fortifications in the Pacific. This tieaty was in 
large part due to the important speech which 
Secietary Hughes made at the opening of the 
conference. He not only urged disarmament 
with an eloquence which recalled President Wil- 
son’s utterances, but he had a definite scheme 
which the United States apjiroved and which, at 
the same time, was not unfair to Great Britain 
and Japan, He suggested the following four 
principles. 

1. All capital shipbuilding programmes, either actual 
or projected, should be abandoned. 

2 Further 1 eduction should be made through the 
scrapping of the older ships. 

3 In general, regard should be had to the existing 
naval stiength of the powers concerned 

4 The capital-ship tonnage should be used as the 
measurement of stiength for navies, and a propor- 
tionate allowance of auxiliary combatant craft should 
bo presenbed. 

This scheme entailed the scrapping of 1,878,073 
tons, or 00 capital ships — 30 for the United 
States, 23 for Great Biitain, and 17 for Japan. 
Some modifications of detail were made, largely 
because of Japanese reluctance to agree to the 
ratio. Japan was finally permitted to retain the 
Mutsu, one of the most powerful ships afloat; but 
it was a Pyrrhic victory, for in compensation 
Great Britain was allowed to build two super- 
dreadnoughts, and the United States got the 
right to complete two battleships of the West 
Virginia class. This bargain, however, was 
rather costly in money to Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Some naval strategists maintained that the 
capital ship was obsolete; if that were so, its 


limitation was little more than a magnifleent ges- 
ture. The limitation of capital ships, further- 
more, it was contended, would really cause an in- 
creased construction of smaller vessels, and these 
the conference failed to limit. Indeed, the naval 
programmes of the Powers, following 1922, al- 
ready began to compete in ships which the treaty 
did not cover. Archibald Hurd, one of the most 
distinguished naval experts of England, declared 
that one of the results of the confei ence would be 
to “set up a higher standard for submarines, plac- 
ing on each nation what amounts practically ti) 
an obligation to continue building submarines.” 
Here, probably, was the most conspicuous failure 
of the conference. The submarine, “the criminal 
of the seas,” which was diiectly resixmsihle foi 
the entrance of the United States into the War, 
was turned loose with a certificate of good con- 
duct. 

Article I of the treaty on the subject au 
thoii/ed the use of the submaiine under certain 
specified conditions as a commerce destroyer. 
Article IV, liowover, declared that the signatory 
Powers recognized the practical impossibility of 
u.sing the siibmaiine as a commerce destroyer 
There wei e ambiguities in the treaty which seemed 
likely to cause difficulty in the etent of war, 
and nicanw'hile there was no limitation Great 
Britain was anxious to act diastically, but 
Fiance, on account of lier strategic position, 
wished to retain tho submarine as a weapon 
France was excluded from the meetings in w'hicli 
England, the United States, and Japan deliber- 
ated on the naval holiday; and she was not noti- 
fied of the decisions until they were accomplished 
facts. The American delegation might hate been 
more diplomatic 111 this rch[)ect, since France's co- 
opeiatioii was necessary if submarines were to be 
successfully dealt with, to say nothing of the in- 
terests of the United States in having France 
agree to the rehabilitation of Germany. Air- 
craft, also, was too big a problem for the con- 
fercnce, although in this case their commercial 
possibilities would make any form of limitation 
extremely difficult. Another lacuna of the con- 
ference w’as its failure to define a merchant ship 
in the treaties relating to this subject. 

Of the other treaties, one deserves special men- 
tion. The United States, Groat Britain, France, 
and Japan agreed “as liotween themselves to re- 
Bjicet their rights in relation to their insular pos- 
sessions and insular dominions in the region of 
the Pacific Ocean.” Article II piovided that “if 
the said rights are threatened by the aggressive 
action of any other power, the high contracting 
parties shall communicate with one another fully 
and frankly in order to arrive at an understand- 
ing as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular situation ” This was the so-called 
Four-power Tieaty. It gave rise to a lively con- 
troversy in the United States Senate In particu- 
lar, critics did not fail to point out the similar- 
ity of this language to that of Article X of tho 
League of Nations Covenant. One serious ques- 
tion raised by the treaty was whetlier the phrase 
“insular dominions” included the Japanese main- 
land. If it did — and this was the interpretation 
first given the treaty — the United States would 
be bound to confer on the measures necessary to 
protect Japan. The United States might be 
forced into indirect support of possible Japanese 
imperialism. There was a difference of opinion 
between President Harding and Secretary Hughes 
as to whether Japan proper was included, and as 
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a result of the ensuing public discussion, a sup- 
plementary treaty was drawn up, excluding the 
mainland from the term ^^insular possessions and 
insular dominions,” The treaty probably left 
Japan in a better position in the Pacific than she 
was before, for American diplomatic freedom 
of action was limited. The most beneficial result 
was that the Anglo- Japanese Alliance was can- 
celed. This was one of the principal objectives 
of the American delegation to the conference, 
but if, from the point of view of the United 
States, the Pour-power Treaty was considered a 
winding-sheet for the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, 
Japan appaiently thought that the alliance was 
extended. Premier Takahashi declared that the 
“Quadruple Entente, which for Japan rejilaces 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is much wider in its 
bearing and removes all chances of war.” Some 
pledge, however, such as the Four-power Treaty, 
was necessary to provide moral disarmament be- 
fore actual disarmament could be achieved. The 
Four-power Treaty was bound up with the naval 
pact. 

At the conference, China met with both suc- 
cesses and reverses. One achievement of the con- 
ference, the Shantung agreement, was a leal ad- 
vance. Direct negotiations had failed. China 
had little hope of securing assistance from the 
League of Nations, but in the Washington Con- 
ference, she was able to debate the matter with 
Japan and to receive satisfaction. Two impor- 
tant treaties relating to foreign lights and inter- 
ests in China and the Chinese tariff failed to give 
China what she wanted. The United States stood 
back of China on occasion, but the matters in- 
volved wore quite technical. The country was 
much more inteiested in the naval aspects of the 
conference, and there was no strong public opin- 
ion in the United States in favor of going to her 
aid and letting China get out of the slraitiacket 
in which imperialistic policies had sncceeded in 
placing her. See China; Siiantitno; Yap Is- 
land, Navies of the World; Anglo-Japanese 

AI.LIANC'E. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. A non- 
sectarian coeducational institution at 8t Louis, 
Mo, founded 111 1853. The student eniollment 
inci eased from 1390 in 1914 to 0009 in 1928, 
the faculty fioin 208 to 541 members, the libiaiy 
from 142,589 bound volunies and 60,000 pamph- 
lets to 285,054 bound volumes and 78,386 pamph- 
lets Pioductive funds increased from $6,156,- 
223 to $13,802,548.01 in the same peiiod, the 
Wilson swimming pool and funds foi Wilson 
Memoiial Hall for the depaitmeiit of geology, 
the latter in inemoiy of her husband, weie gixeii 
by Mrs. Newton K Wilson; and the (Jiace Valle 
January Law School Building and funds foi the 
erection of a building for the school of fine 
arts weie received; by donation of ])iivate indi- 
viduals and of the Ueneral Education Boaid, a 
school of Medicine was endowed with $1,600,000, 
$100,000 was gnen by llobeit S. Brookings for 
a residence foundation in Washington, D C., 111 
connection with the graduate school of econom- 
ics and government, a chaii of histoiy was en- 
dowed through anonymous gift; an athletic field 
house and the W. K Bixby Ilall of Fine Arts 
were completed, new" courses were established 111 
industrial engineering; the Charles Hebstock 
Ilall of Biology and the iSt Louis Maternity 
Hospital were opened; $1,000,000 was received 
for Mallincrodt Badiological Institute; a like 
amount for an eye, ear, nose, and throat hos- 
pital, a women^s building and a school of den- 


tistry building weie completed; and $600,000 
was received for the George Warren Brown De- 
partment of Social W^irk. Acting Chancellor, 
George R. Throop, Ph.D. 

WASSERMANN, vus'er-man, Jacob (1873- 
). A German novelist, born at Furth, who 
has lived much in Austria. He is the author of 
ipany works, including. Lhc Juden von Ztmdorf 
(1897); (Heachichie der Jtmgen Renate Fuchs 
(1901); Der Niegekusste Mund (1902); Der 
Moloch (1903); Alexander in Babylon (1905); 
Die l^chwcstcm (1906) ; Caspar Uauser^ oder die 
TraghcAt des Herzens (1908) ; Die Masken Brwin 
Iteineis (1910); Der Coldenc Sptcgel (1911); 
Der Mann von \ lerzig Jahren (1913); Das 
Cansemanneheu (1915); Christian Wahnschaffe 
(1917); Der Wci\dekrivs (1920), and several 
piose essays, Die Kunsl der Frzahlung, Faustina^ 
oder cm Cespruth uber die Lie he (1912), and 
Mnn Weg als Deutscher und Jude (1920). His 
later works aie Fabian oder die verloienen Jahre 
(1924) ; Landin und die ^cinen (1925) ; Der Fall 
Maunzius (1926) , and Aufruhr nm den Junker 
Ernst (1927). Among English tianslations of 
his works aie The Triumph of Youth; World's 
End, Wedlock, Cold (1924); Obeilins Three 
Stages (1926) ; Caspar JIaiiset (1928) , and The 
Maunzius Case (1929). He has written also 
five one-act plays under the title Die unglcichcn 
Schalen 

WATER METERS. See Waterworks and 
Waier Pttrification. 

WATER POWER. In the years following 
1914, theie was no 11101 e inipoitant inovement for 
the develojmient of natuial resources tlian that 
concerned with making water power available 
for the use of industiy in an economical, con- 
venient, and efficient manner. This was par- 
ticularly evident with the increased cost of fuel, 
involved especially 111 the raising and transpoi- 
tatiou of coal, and due to the gi owing demand of 
industry along with tli(‘ impioved standards of 
living. This condition held good the world over, 
and the development of watei jiowcr in such 
countiies as Switzerland, Italy, and Scandinavia, 
not to mention North Ameiica, was indeed most 
impoitant. Obviously, it was a subject which 
required deep inteiest and supervision even when 
private capital was employed, for the construc- 
tion of dams, jiow'cr plants, and transmission 
lines, considerable outlay was involved, although 
the maintenance costs were compaiatively low. 
Naturally, in the yeais immediately succeeding 
the World Wai, it was not always easy to secure 
such caintal in view of government indebtedness, 
high rates for loans, and often lack of piivate 
capital. Nevertheless, in many parts of the 
world there were important developments, as, 
for example, in connection with railway electri- 
fication in France and in Switzerland, for indus- 
tiial pui poses in Italy, and for genera] power 
de\elopment in America. 

North America contains less than 15 per cent 
of the water-power resources of the globe, but 
by the end of 1928 it had developed more water 
power than all the rest of the world European 
eountiies, paiticularly Germany, the terntoiy 
comprised m the former Austria-Hungary, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
have developed a relatively larger percentage of 
their water power, but have not in any way ap- 
roached the possible. Many of these countries 
ave little or no natural fuel, and consequently 
with their ever-increasing industrial demands 
for power, they have been forced to develop their 
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water-power resources. This is especially true 
of Italy, which has no native coal but which has 
expanded industrially. 

Japan in 1929 was developing a project of 
102,000 horse power in northern Korea in which 
a 16-mile tunnel has been built to carry the 
water through the mountains to the water wheels. 
Russia has recently ordered in the United States 
four 80,000-horse-power units for a development 
on the Dnieper River. These are the largest 
capacity units to date and the plant will eventu- 
ally contain 10. Wliile Asia, Africa, South 
America, and Central America all possess water 
power in varying degrees, much of the territory 
of these countries has been comparatively un- 
explored or is not conveniently near markets for 
power ; hence, in their present economic condition, 
the development of water power is a subject of 
little interest. 

It may he said that North Africa and South 
Africa, where the rainfall is low, have but limited 
water-power resources, but tropical Africa, par- 
ticularly the Congo Basin, with a heavy rainfall, 
has vast possibilities for the production of water 
power Asia, with its vast area and the high 
altitude of its central part, is inferior in water- 
power resources to Afiiea, on account of the low 
precipitation thiough northern, western, and 
central Asia This subject is comprehensively 
suminaiized in “Water Power of the World,” 
Part 11, of the IVoWd Atlufi of Commercuil Geog- 
raphg^ published by the United States Ueological 
Survey (Washington, ’921) 

Water Power in the United States. For 
many years, there had been considerable discus- 
sion and eontiovcrsy as to the Fedeial water 
powers on sti earns within its jurisdiction. The 
matter, however, had not attained important di- 
meiibioiis until the twentieth century, and even 
then laws passed in 1901 and 1910 on the ad- 
ministiation of water powei hardly took into 
consideration the part which electrical power 
was destined to play in tiansportation and in- 
dustry, or the safeguards which the State in the 
disposition of its imjiortant natuial resources 
would be required to make in the interest of the 
investor as well as of the public. In fact, the 
rights granted at first were so insecure and 
the liabilities imposed were so uncertain that it 
was difficult to finance water-power developments 
requiring Federal authority, and the result was 
that American industry was unable to utilize 
the large water-jiower resources available to it 
The Clongress of the United States in 1924 had 
control o\er the disposition of some 85 per cent 
of the potential water power of the nation. This 
authority depends on three fundamental bases; 
first, that the United States is owner of the 
public lands, which may be used only in such 
manner and for such jiurposes as Congress may 
direct; secondly, that jurisdiction over all navi- 
gable waters of the United States is given to 
Congress through its power to regulate commerce, 
and it also has authority to determine what 
structures may be erected in or over them and 
under what conditions; thirdly, the manner in 
which international waters can be diverted and 
used, which of course must be the subject of 
treaty between the nations concerned, and the 
only power of making and enforcing treaties in 
the ITnited States belongs to the Government. 

In the beginning, Congress left the regulation 
of navigable rivers, and in a large measure their 
improvement, to the several States and acqui- 
esced in the construction on such streams of 


whatever structures the State laws might au 
thorize. The use of public lands for power pur- 
oses also fell under a condition of similar policy, 
ut later, this policy was modified through leg- 
islation seeking to preserve the public interest in 
the power resources under public control. Such 
legislation, however, did not appreciate the con- 
ditions which were necessary if these resources 
were to be developed for public use. Under the 
Act of 1901, grants on public lands and reser- 
vations were made by the Executive Department, 
on navigable streams, power grants demanded a 
special act of Congress. The Act of June 23, 
1910, superseding a similar act approved on June 
21, 1906, merely fixed the general conditions 
under which the special grants were made. 
These acts were considered practical failures, 
and in order to meet the conditions which had 
arisen and to provide for the projier requiieinents 
of industry, as well as to protect the nation at 
large, the Federal Water-power Act was passed 
by Congress and approved June 10, 1920. This 
Act created the Federal Power Commission, made 
up of the Secretary of War, the Seeietaiy of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Agricultuie, to- 
gether with an engineeiing, technical, legal, and 
administrative staff which was authorized to 
make investigations and to collect and report 
data concerning water resources and the water- 
power industry. 

The commission was also empowered to issue 
permits and licenses for the construction, opeia- 
tion, and maintenance of dams, water conduits, 
reservoirs, power plants, tiansmission lines, and 
like projects, such licenses being issued foi a pe- 
iiod not exceeding 50 years, and pi escribing sjie- 
cial conditions under which the licensee should 
operate, including, of course, those that were set 
forth in some detail in the Federal Water-power 
Act itself At the close of the fiscal yeai ending 
.June 30, 1928, the Federal Power Commission re- 
ported that it had received 910 applications since 
tile enactment of the Water-power Act. The ac- 
companying small table gives a suinmaiy of sev- 
eral years 




Increase 

Dote 

Horse 

Horse 

Per cent 


Power 

Pow cr 


1921 (Nov.) 

7,926,958 



1924 (Mar ) 

9,080,958 

1,160,000 « 

14 6 

1926 (Mar ) 

10,037,655 

950,697 

10 5 

1926 (.Tan 1) 

11,176,596 

1,138,941 » 

11 3 

1927 (Jan 1) 

1 1,720,983 

544,387 

4 9 

1928 (Jan I ) 

12,396,000 

575,017 

4 9 

1929 (Jon 1) 

13,571,530 

1,275,530 

10 4 


® About 2 3 years ^ About 0 8 year. 

From this summarv, it will be apparent that 
the legislation of 1920 not only was needed but 
was the forerunner of improved and substantial 
developments This does not mean that the 
Fedeial Power Commission was not involved in 
eontroveisy or that there was a uniform accept- 
ance by the various States of attempts to exert 
Federal authority over streams more or less nav- 
igable. 

Toward the end of 1 928, Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of $165,000,000 for 
the construction of a dam on the Colorado River 
at Black Canyon, which the commission of engi- 
neers had found more suitable than Boulder 
Canyon. This authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to constiuct, operate, and maintain a 
dam for power and irrigation canals, and to con- 
struct of cause to be constructed a power plant, 
which would have a maximum of 1,000,000 horse 
power or 650,000 continuous horse power. The 
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operation of the power plant and the diatnbu- ernment selling the output to the system of the 
tioii of electricity were left to further determine- Alabama Power Company which distributes the 
tiori energy. 

At Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River in On the St. Lawrence, it is estimated that ap- 
Alabama, the Goveinnicnt constructed and has proximately 5,000,000 hoi sc power will be avail- 
in opeiatinii a power plant with units having a able. This project is still m abeyance (1929), 
total cjii)acity of 200,000 horse power. Moie pending international agreement between the 
units aie to he added. The maximum available United States and Canada, also agreement with 
eneigy at Muscle Shoals is 610,000 horse power, New York State which claims certain rights in 
but tins IS available only for part of the year, the determination of the development. 

The continuous all-year power is leas than A tieaty was negotiated in 1928 between the 
J 00, 000 hoi He iiowei, which makes necessary the United States and Canada for the preservation 
tying into a system containing steam and other of the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, the pro- 
hydio plants. This is actually done by the Gov- visions of which will make possible additional 


POTENTIAL WATER-POWER 

RESOURCES OF 

THE UNITED 

STATES 


State and Oivibion 


Available 90 per cent 
of the time 

Horse poA\ er Per cent 

Available 50 per cent 
of the time 

Horse pow^er Per cent 

Unitt'd Slates 


34,818,000 

100 00 

66,030,000 

100 00 

New England 


998,000 

2 87 

1,978,000 

3 60 

Middle Atlantie 


4,317,000 

12 40 

5,688,000 

10 35 

East Noith (Vntral 


737,000 

2 12 

1,391,000 

2 53 

West North Central 


871,000 

2 50 

1,844,000 

3.35 

South Atl.intK 


2,470,000 

7 11 

4,464,000 

8 11 

E.ist »‘>(ni(h Central 


1,011,000 

2 90 

2,004,000 

3 64 

West South Central 


434,000 

1 25 

888,000 

1.61 

Mountain 


10,730,000 

30 83 

15,513,000 

28 19 

Pu< ifit* 


13,238,000 

38 02 

21,260,000 

38 63 

Nuan Encland 

Maine 


536,000 

1 54 

1,074,000 

1 95 

Ne^^ JIami»sliiro 


186,000 

53 

350,000 

.64 

V(M Tuont 


80,000 

23 

169,000 

.31 

Mass.M huhotta 


100,000 

31 

235,000 

.43 

Rhode Island 


25,000 

07 

40,000 

.07 

ConiK et K nt 


65,000 

19 

110,000 

.20 

Middle Atlantic 

New Yoik 


4,010,000 

11 62 

4,960,000 

9.03 

Now TiMsev 


60,000 

14 

90,000 

.16 

l*eiii]s> IvHiiia 


257,000 

74 

638,000 

1 16 

East Noith Central 

Ohio 


55,000 

16 

166,000 

.30 

Induiiia 


40,000 

12 

110,000 

.20 

Illinois 


189,000 

54 

361.000 

274.000 

.66 

Michigan 


168,000 

48 

.50 

Wisf oiisiri 

West North Central 


285,000 

82 

480,000 

.87 

Miniie<ola 


203,000 

58 

401,000 

.73 

Tow a 


169,000 

49 

395,000 

72 

Mi‘-souri 


67,000 

19 

152,000 

.27 

North Dakota 


82,000 

23 

193,000 

35 

South Dakota 


63,000 

18 

110,000 

.20 

Neliraska 


183,000 

.53 

342,000 

.62 

Kansas 


104,000 

30 

251,000 

.46 

Soiitli Atlantic 

D«'law are 


5,000 

.01 

10,000 

02 

Man land and District of Columbia 


106,000 

.30 

238,000 

.43 

Vn ginia 


459,000 

1 32 

812,000 

1 48 

West A'liginia 


355,000 

1 02 

980,000 

1 78 

North Caioliiia 


540,000 

1 55 

816,000 

1 48 

South Caiolina 


429,000 

1 23 

6.32,000 

1.16 

Oeoi gia 


572,000 

1 65 

958,000 

1.74 

Plor nia 


10,000 

03 

18,000 

.03 

East South Central 

Kentm k\ 


. 77,000 

22 

184,000 

.33 

Tennev'see 


432,000 

1 24 

710 000 

1 29 

AlaTianm 


472,000 

1 35 

1,050,000 

1.91 

MississiDpi 


30,000 

09 

60,000 

.11 

West South Gontrai 

A) k.insas 


125,000 

36 

178,000 

.32 

Louisiana 


1,000 

00 

2,000 

.00 

Oklahoma 


70,000 

20 

194,000 

.36 

Te\aa 


238,000 

.69 

514,000 

.94 

Mountain 

Montana 


2,560,000 

7 32 

3,700,000 

6 72 

IdaTio 


2,122,000 

6 10 

4,0.32,000 

7.33 

Wyoming 


704,000 

2 02 

1,182,000 

2 15 

Color ado 


765,000 

2 20 

1,570,000 

2 85 

New Mexico 


116,000 

33 

186,000 

34 

Ai i/ona 


2,759,000 

7 92 

2,887,000 

5 26 

THa h 


1,420,000 

4 08 

1 586,000 

2 88 

Ne\ ad a 


300,000 

86 

370,000 

.67 

Pacifc 

Wa'-hington 


4,970,000 

11 27 

7,871,000 

14 30 

Oregon 


3,665.000 

10 53 

6,715 000 

12.20 

Calibitnia 


4,603,000 

13 22 

6,674,000 

12.13 

Outlying Possessions 

Alaska 

I’orto fill 0 

Hawaii 


1,000 000 
19,000 
100,000 


2,600,000 

28,000 

200,000 
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diversion of water on both the Canadian and the 
United States sides. The present installed ca- 
pacity of the Niagara Falls Power Company in 
its Active plants on the American side is about 
460,000 horse power. In addition to this, two 
old plants, now held in reserve, have 110,000 
horse power. On the Canadian side, nearly 
1,000,000 horse power is developed in four plants, 
three of which are operated by the Ontario 
Hydroelectric Power Commission. 

Another outstanding hydroelectric develop- 


ment completed early in 1928 is that on the 
Susquehanna River at Conowingo, Md. This has 
seven 54,000-horse-power units and four more are 
to be added later. Although not the largest in 
capacity, these units are the largest in physical 
dimensions constructed to date. 

The highest-head plant in operation in the 
United States is Big Creek 2A plant of the 
Southern California Edison Company, which has 
impulse wheels operating under a 2418-ft. head. 
This station contains two 50,000-horse-power 
units. 


DEVELOPED WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1929, AS REPORTED BY THE U. 8. 

QEOLOGTCAL SURVEY 
(Pluntb of 100 horse power and over) 



Total 


Public Utility 

Manufacturing 




and municipal 

and 

miscellaneous 


No 

of 

Capacity 
in hoi He 

No 

of 

Capacity 
in iiorse 

No. 

of 

Capacity 
in horse 

Division and Rtutes 

Plants 

power 

Plants 

power 

Plants 

power 

United States 

3,375 

13,571,530 

1.653,654 

1,605 

11,886,330 

1,770 

1,685,194 

New England 

1,203 

262 f 

879,914 

941 

773,740 

Middle AtluntK 

592 

2.122,999 

243 

1,854,008 

349 

268,991 

Eiiht North Central 

390 

1,075,660 

265 

841,435 

125 

234,225 

West North C-entral 

202 

555,049 

152 

442,786 

50 

112,263 

South Atluntu 

3J8 

2.595,304 

173 

2,444,992 

165 

150,312 

East South Central 

52 

1,118,765 

40 

1,116,081 

12 

2,684 

West South Central 

34 

47,082 

23 

43,577 

11 

.3,505 

Mountain 

248 

1,140,108 

197 

1,117,820 

51 

22,288 

Pacific 

New England 

316 

3.262,909 

250 

3,145,723 

60 

117,186 

Maine 

253 

538,761 

79 

239,801 

174 

298,960 

New Hampshire 

244 

278,002 

62 

143,711 

216,501 

182 

134,291 

Vermont 

197 

260,157 

67 

130 

43,656 

MasRiiclmsctts 

325 

362,123 

28 

159,211 

297 

202,912 

Rhode Island 

50 

30,188 

5 

3,285 

54 

26,903 

Oonnectieut 

Middle Atlantic 

125 

184,423 

21 

117,405 

104 

67,018 

New York 

508 

1,813,501 

190 

1,559,695 

318 

253,806 

New Jersey 

34 

18,902 

10 

8,658 

24 

10,244 

Pennsylvania 

50 

290,596 



East North Central 


43 

285,655 

7 

4,941 

Ohio 

24 

30,320 

16 

25,236 

8 

5,084 

Indiana 

26 

56,521 

17 

60,620 

9 

5,901 

Illinois 

31 

93,772 

16 

76,797 

15 

16,975 

Mil higan 

134 

.378,315 

113 

319,884 

21 

58,431 

Wisconsin 

176 

516,732 



West North Central 


103 

368,898 

72 

147,834 

Minnesota 

73 

292,649 

49 

198,327 

24 

94,322 

low'a 

46 

182,139 

39 

181,012 

7 

1,127 

Missouri 

7 

20,560 

6 

20,260 

2 

300 

Noith Dakota 

1 

245 

0 

0 

1 

245 

South Dakota 

9 

19,671 

5 

7,050 

4 

12,621 

Nebraska 

45 

23,649 

41 

22,954 

4 

695 

Kansas 

South Atlantic 

21 

16,136 

13 

13,183 

8 

2,953 

Delaw aro 

3 

1,161 

0 

0 

3 

1,161 

Maryland 

16 

41.5,816 

6 

411,765 

11 

4,050 

District of Columbia 

3 

6,870 

1 

4,.520 

2 

1,3.50 

Virginia 

63 

140,239 

33 

98,625 

30 

41,614 

West Virginia 

12 

91,279 

7 

81,174 

5 

10,105 

North Carolina 

120 

814,000 

50 

775,000 

70 

39,000 

South Carolina 

60 

574,000 

33 

646,000 

27 

28,000 

Georgia 

58 

54:3,686 

9,256 

41 

518,653 

17 

25,032 

Florida 

East South Central 

3 

3 

9,255 

0 

0 


Kentucky 

7 

142,255 

4 

141,351 

.3 

904 

Tennessee 

31 

177,425 

24 

176,170 

7 

1,255 

Alabama 

14 

799,085 

12 

798,560 

o 

525 

Mississiiipi 

West South Central: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

4 

16,680 

4 

15,680 

0 

0 

Louisana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

4 

1,948 

4 

1,948 

0 

0 

Texas 

Mountain 

26 

29,454 

15 

25,949 

11 

3,605 

Montana 

31 

393,440 

29 

391,500 

2 

1,940 

Idaho 

54 

357,677 

47 

354,575 

7 

3,002 

Wyoming 

11 

17,366 

10 

17,029 

1 

.326 

Colorado 

67 

98,016 

28 

84,281 

29 

13,736 

New Mexico 

6 

1,610 

5 

1,285 

1 

225 

Arizona 

10 

104,360 

10 

104,360 

0 

0 

Utah 


164,200 

59 

151.440 

10 

2,760 

Nevada 

Pacific . 

10 

13,650 

9 

13,350 

1 

300 

Washington 

74 

747,407 

68 

704,275 

6 

43,132 

Oregon 

83 

288,973 

50 

234,001 

33 

54,972 

California 

Outlying possessions . 

159 

2,226,529 

132 

2,207,447 

27 

19.082 

Alaska 


32,000 






Hawaii 


32,224 




. . , • . 

Porto Rico (1926) 


15,000 






California ranks first, with 16 4 per cent of the developed water power, New York is second, with 13 3 per 
cent; Noith Carolina third, with 6 per cent, Alabama fourth, with 5.9 per cent, and Washington fifth, with 6.6 
per cent. 



WATER POWER 



Courtesy Westinghouee Electric and Manufacturing Company 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC INSTALLATION AT THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. PLANT 


Diagrammatic view of No. 3-A unit including (above) a 32,000 Kv-a, 3-phase, 12,000 
volts, vertical Westinghouse Waterwheel Generator operating at 150 
revolutions per minute, and (below) a Morris Turbine 
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OUTDOOR POWER HOUSE AND SWITCHING STRUCTURE OF=; A MODERN AMERICAN STATION WITH AN INSTALLED GENERATING 
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A notable low-head plant is that at Louisville, 
Ky., which contains eight 13,500-hor8e-power 
propeller-type wheels operating on a head that 
varies from 10 to 37 feet. The Rocky River 
Plant of the Connecticut Light & Power Co. is 
unique in that water for operation of the turbines 
is pumped up 240 feet into a storage reservoir 
during periods of off-peak steam power and is 
utilized to generate power through a 42,000- 
horhc-power water turbine during peak-load 
periods. This is the only plant of its kind in the 
United States, although several such installations 
are now (1029) in operation in Europe, notably 
those in Italy. 

Another development in New England worthy 
of special mention is the “Fifteen-mile Project” 
on the Up|M'r Connecticut River in which 300,000 
horse power will ultimately be produced in two 
stations. An unusual power plant is the Nor- 
wood Station ot the Carolina Power & Light 
Co in which the complete generating equipment, 
including gencratoib, liansformers, and switches, 
is of the outdoor type. This is the first plant to 
employ outdoor generators 

In 1928 in the electric public-utility power 
plants in the United States, about 34,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity was produced by the 
use of water powei. To produce this quantity 
of power by the use of fuel would have required 
31,000,000 tons of coal The electricity produced 
by the use of water power for public-utility 
power plants in 1928 was over 40 per cent of the 
total. 

Water Power in Canada. An analysis of the 
a\ailable and developed water power m Canada, 
according to the Dominion Water Power & Kec- 
laniation Service, shows a total available of 20,- 

197.000 hoise power for conditions of ordinary 
minimum flow duiiiig the entire year and 33,- 

113.000 hoise power for six months The growth 
of de\ eloped hydi oolectric power has been strik- 
ing 'I'lie total installed hoise power has grown 
from 977.000 in 1910 to 5,350,000 by the end of 
1928 Of the latter, 445,700 horse power, or 83 1 
per cent, is installed in central stations; 573,000 
horse power, or 10 7 per cent, in the pulp and 
paper industiy; and the remaining 0 2 per cent 
in other industrial plants such as sawmills, 
gristmills, mines, etc. In addition to its pri- 
vately generated power, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry purchases 789,600 horse power from the 
central stations, thus making it the largest in- 
dustry using power in the Dominion. The larg- 
est central-station system in Canada is that of 
the Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission, 
which in addition to its big Queeiiston Develop- 
ment of approximately 500,000 ho^'se power op- 
erates other plants on the Canadian side at 
Niagara Falls and purchases large blocks of 
power from private developments in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Water-power developments under construction 
in Canada (1929) were expected to add approxi- 
mately 1 ,200,000 liorse power to the total. These 
include the Beauhainais Pioject on the St. Law- 
lence, between Lake St. Francis and Lake St. 
Louis, which will ultimately contain ten 60,000- 
horse-power units, and the Bridge River project 
on the Columbia River which will have an initial 
capacity of 60,000 horse power and an ultimate 
of 700,000 horse power. 

WATEBS, Henry Jackson (1865-1926). 
An American college president and editor, born 
at Center, Mo., and educated at the University 
of Missouri and in Germany and Switzerland. 


From 1892 to 1895, he was professor of agricul- 
ture at the Pennsylvania State College, and 
from 1896 to 1909, he was director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and professor of 
agriculture at the University of Missouri. From 
1909 to 1917) he was president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and in 1918 became 
managing editor of the Kansas City Weekly kitar. 
He also served as commissioner to the Philip- 
pines to report on agricultural and educational 
development and was a member of several State 
agricultural boards. During the World W'ar, he 
was Federal Food Administrator. He wrote The 
Esaenttals of Agriculture (1915) ; The Develop- 
ment of the Philippine Islands (1915); Essen- 
tials of the l^eu> Agriculture ( 1 924 ) , and Labora- 
tory Manual of Agriculture, with J, D. Klliff 
(1918). 

WATEB SUPPLY. In the field of domes- 
tic water supply, the most important two devel- 
opments in the peiiod fiom 1914 have been the 
construction of aqueducts of constantly increas- 
ing length and size, truly stupendous and remark- 
able works, and in the almost complete eclipse 
of filtering methods for the removal of bacteria 
in water supplies by the plan of treatment with 
chlorine. As would be expected, the United 
States has occupied a leading position in the con- 
struction of great aqueducts and it is also in 
America that the chlorine method has been most 
extensively applied. 

In early days, many American water supplies 
were privately owned, and, while many still are, 
one of the first developments was toward munici- 
pal ownership. In the campaign for municipally 
owned supplies, the slogan was based on the fact 
that w'ater was an essential for life, and was to 
the effect that “water should be as free as air.” 
The inevitable result of this policy has been a 
constant increase in the demand for water. The 
great difference between the ]>ei -capita consump- 
tion of water in America and Europe has often 
been pointed out. Whereas, in many central Eu- 
ropean cities, 1 0 to 20 gallons per capita jier day 
suffice, the consumption in America ranges from 
75 to 150 with a few notable examples of even 
greater demand. In earliei days, this demand, 
although high was much less, and, with small 
populations could be met at a reasonable expense. 
Today, with all nearby sources of supply fully 
developed, the great urban centres have had to 
turn to distant watersheds for the additional 
supplies needed to meet these gieat latcs of con- 
sumption and the rapid inci eases in population. 
Thus, New York City, after fully developing the 
Cioton area, has turned to sources in the Cat- 
skills, 70 to 100 miles distant, San Francisco is 
building her Hetch Hetchy aqueduct 156 miles 
long to reservoiis in Yosernite Park; Los Angeles 
is discussing the feasibility of a line almost 300 
miles long to the Colorado Kiver; and several 
New Jersey cities are combining in the. construc- 
tion of a North Jersey supply — only to mention 
a few outstanding woiks 

As also was natuial, attention was turned, in 
the face of these great expenditures for addi- 
tional supplies, to the problem of reducing the 
great waste of water which such high rates of 
consumption indicated. It was pointed out that 
probably 50 gallons per capita per day repre- 
sented the actual use of water and that any 
consumption beyond this figure was probably 
waste. While some of this w'aste was legitimate 
and unavoidable, or so costly to locate and con- 
trol that it was less expensive to permit it to 
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occur than to attempt to stop it, there was much 
waste that could be prevented. As a result, num- 
crouH water-waste surveys have been made to 
locate leaky mains, connections, and fixtures, and 
there also has been much agitation for metering 
Huj)plics and charging for the actual quantity 
used rather than by the usual method of a flat 
rate or fixed amount depending on the number of 
fixtuies, tubs, wash basins, toilets, etc supplied. 
While these efforts have had their effect in reduc- 
ing waste, it has been clearly recognized that the 
demand is steadily increasing and many cities 
have paid little attention to curtailing waste. 

During the earlier years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, great emphasis was put on the development 
of coagulation and filtiation as a means not only 
for impioviiig the physical quality of water, re- 
moving turbidity, coloi, etc and in the improv- 
ing of hard waters, but also on filtration as a 
means of removing bacteria dangerous to life. 
So many Amciican cities weie faced with the ne- 
cessity of securing their water supplies from 
streams polluted by the sewage of other cities 
above, that typhoid epidemics forced attention to 
the necessity for adequate precautions. Indeed, 
the lapid inciease in population made it increas- 
ingly difficult to find sources of supply free from 
pollution. The pioblern was older in Europe, 
but it had been answ^ered in large measure by 
filtration, and Arneiica turned with force and 
determination to the filtration problem. 

In the eaily years of the present century, large 
sums were expended in building the so-called slow 
sand filters through which the w'ater flows by 
gravity. This type was paiticularly in favor 
with the large cities and wheie bacterial efficiency 
was the principal object sought. Mechanical fil- 
ter jilants, and coagulation and sedimentation 
basins were tv pical of tlie majority of smaller 
cities where turbidity and chemical improvement 
were ])rol)lema Just before the World War, 
chemieal methods, o/one, chloride of lime, and 
Hiilpliati' of copper, were all being actively stud- 
ied and expel imented with. From these, the 
ehloiine method, whereby small quantities of 
ehloi jru* aie mechanically introduced into the sup- 
ply, has emoiged as the modern process of dis- 
infection. Many o the costly slow-filter plants 
have been -abandoned and the use of chlorine has 
been widely introduced. It is probably true that 
this method, although very effective and far less 
exjiensive than filtration, lias been relied upon 
in many cases where filtration also, is essen- 
tial to a thoroughly satisfactory supply. In 
Chicago, for example, probably one of the moat 
backward cities in water supply in America, 
there is not only an nnsatisfactory sujiply from 
the stand jK)irit of quantity, caused largely by 
uncontrolled use and waste (consumption about 
275 gallons per capita), but the quality also is 
frequently liad, due to the fact that the water 
is highly polluted and is rendered sterile by 
chlorine the combination of polluting and ster- 
ilizing elements making the water far from pleas- 
ant. The future will doubtless show a return to 
filtration in many eases where it is essential for 
tlie improvement of filiysieal and chemieal prop- 
erties, as w^ell as the continued and extended use 
of the remarkable and effective chlorine method 
of disinfection. 

In the details of water-supply construction, 
as in other construction fields, methods have 
been marked by the increasing use of labor-sav- 
ing devices and means of rapidlv executing great 
works, rather than any new developments in de- 


sign. While we know of no recent figures on the 
types of supply now in use in America, it is 
probably true that there has been a steady trend 
toward replacing pumped siifiplies, particularly 
from ground water sources, by gravity systems 
wherever this has been possible Data for the 
period before 1900 indicated that over half of 
the American supplies came fiom giound water 
sources and European supplies also show a pre- 
ponderance of such supplies Witli the great in- 
creases in demand and population in America, 
such supplies have often become inadequate. 
They also, while often less expensive in first cost, 
involve much higher operating and maintenance 
charges than giavity supplies and it has, theie- 
fore, been economical to replace them by the 
latter type where and when the futnie of a com- 
munity became assuied, and thus long-life design 
was justified and could be financed at reasonable 
cost. Giavity plants, involving small operating 
charges, also can be more efficiently run by the 
usual community where political piefereiice sel- 
dom insures efiicient management of pumping 
plants. 

For the distribution piping in city streets, cast- 
iron pipe, fiist introduced about 100 ycais ago 
both in London and in Philadelphia, continues to 
be standard. A lecent development in this field 
is the centrifugal method of casting, a scliemc 
imported from France, w'heieby a more dense 
material is secured, thus permitting a thinner 
pipe to be used. Theie also has been a tendency 
towaid making this pipe in gi eater lengths, 10 
feet, for example, instead of the ohh'r 12-foot 
standard. 

Among the important great aqueduct works 
of recent years, the following are particulaily 
notable . 

Greater New York Water Supply. Although 
construction was begun in 1907, it was not until 
the later months of 1915 that the first water 
from the (^at skill system entered the city, and 
not until May, 1017, that the new system was 
in full use. From the Ashokaii Reservoir, an 
artificial lake 12 miles long for storing the 
waters of Esopiis Creek, the aqueduct extends 
92 miles to the city limits and 55 miles within 
the city. The magnitude and cost, the complex- 
ity, variety, and difficulty of the physical jnob- 
lems encountcied, maik it as the greatest water- 
woiks man has evei built 

Notwithstanding the laige capacity of the new 
supply, it was clearly iiiidei stood that it was 
merely a step in the continued problem of fur- 
nishing additional sujiply to meet the constantly 
increasing demand and population. While the 
new aqueduej between the Catskills and the city 
was built of larger size than immediately neces- 
sary, and would therefore suffice foi a number of 
years, it was necessaiy not only to continue to 
develop additional sources of supjdy in the 
Catskill region but also to pi o vide increased 
distributing facilities, particularly in the Ijong 
Island and Staten Island sections which were 
rapidly growing. 

The first additional source of supply was that 
furnished by the Schoharie watershed, immedi- 
ately north of the Esopus. Water collected back 
of the Gilboa Dam, constructed in this new area, 
was led into the Esopus by means of the 18.1- 
mile Shandaken Tunnel, which was dug in record 
time, was opened m 1924, and is the longest 
continuous tunnel in the world. Excavation was 
accomplished both from the portals and from six 
intermediate shafts. It is concrete lined and of 
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a horgeshoo section, 11^ feet high by 10% feet 
wide. A maximum capacity of 600 m.g.d. (mil- 
lion gallons daily) was allowed for in the design. 

In 1927 an additional supply of 600 m.g.d. 
was recommended from tributaries of the Dela- 
ware River within New York State and 100 
m.g.d from Rondout Creek, a tributary of the 
Hudson, just south of Esopus. These new plans 
involve five reservoirs on the Delaware tribu- 
taries and one on Rondout Creek. In addition, 
it is pio])oscd to construct a new aqueduct lead- 
ing fiom the new collecting area to the West 
Blanch rescivoir in the Cioton watershed. This 
would permit some 100 m g.d. to be diverted from 
the high-level sections of the Croton area (which 
is a low-Ievcl supply compared to the Catskill 
system and is now used for the lower levels of 
the city) into the new aqueduct and thus to 
Kensico and Hill View reservoirs of the Catskill 
system Investigation of legal and other diffi- 
culties are under way for these additional works 
for which it is estimated there will be urgent 
need by 1935. Consult Engineering ’News-Rec- 
ord, Aug. 11, 1927. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Catskill system was the mam distributing tun- 
nel, deep under the city, from the shafts of which 
the supply finds its way into the usual cast-iron 
mains under the city streets In October, 1928, 
contracts weie awaided for the Catskill Water 
8upf)Iy System Tunnel No 2, in New York City. 
This gieat woik ($42,092,867) is practically a 
dujilication of Tunnel No. 1, on an easterly lo- 
cation No. 1 lulls south from Hill View Reser- 
voii on the high ground east of Van Cortlandt 
Bark, ciossing under the Harlem River below 
High Budge, and extending southward for the 
entile length of Manhattan Island and under 
tlie East Rivei to Brookhn. The new tunnel, 
No 2, turns eastwaid from Hill View Reservoir 
and soiithwaid, approxiniatelv on the line of the 
Bionx Rivei, jiassing under llandalPs Island to 
Steinway Avenue, Queens. It continues south- 
vaid through Biooklyn and joins Tunnel No. 1 
near Eoit Cieene Paik. This new work will have 
a diameter of 17 feet and will be constiucted 
at depths of 2.30 to 700 feet below the suifaee 
with outlets to the city distiibuting system fiom 
shafts using fiom the tunnel level It is esti- 
mated that constiuction will take about six yeais. 
Consult Engineering News-Record, Mar 31, 1927. 

In the meantime, much work has been done in 
extending the existing distribution system in 
south Biooklyn and Staten Island Another line 
was added to the oiiginal 36-inch cast-iion pipe 
which ciossed the Naiiows from South Biooklyn 
to Staten Island and the terminal, Silver I^ke 
Reservoir. The new line was 42 inches in di- 
ameter and 9400 feet long and was placed in a 
tieiich, excavated in the channel bottom, by 
means of a long inclined “ladder” from special 
scows — the greatest submarine pipe-line work of 
this kind ever undertaken. 

In connection with this and other Brooklyn 
lines, an extensive use was made of ri veted-steel 
pipe — an unusual type for water-supply distri- 
bution. Sizes from 66- to 72-inch diameter were 
employed and the lines included not only the 
connections fiom Shaft 23 at Flatbush and Third 
avenues, Brooklyn, to the new Narrows “siphon,” 
but also the 16,800-foot Mt. Prospect conduit ex- 
tending from Shaft 24 at Fort Greene Park to 
the Flatbush district. 

Los Angeles Water Supply. Not satisfied 
with the lecord aquduct 240 miles long con- 


structed in 1908-13, the Los Angeles authorities 
have had investigations under way to determine 
the feasibility of an even longer line (about 300 
miles) to secure a supply from the Colorado 
River. Nearly $1,000,000 has been expended on 
surveys and studies alone for this great supply, 
a sum sufficient to build a fair-sized system, and 
plans for the remarkable work, which will bring 
some 970 m g d. to Los Angeles, sufficient to 
supply the demand for 50 years, arc now await- 
ing final action. 

San Francisco Water Supply. The Hetch 
Hetchy pioject is still under construction. After 
many years of discussion and plans, the city of 
San Francisco started this much-needed water 
supply development in 1919 by aw^aiding the 
contract for the IIet<’h ITetchy, or O’Shaughnessy, 
Dam, situated on the Tuolumne River in Yo- 
semite Park about 150 miles east of the city. 
From the reservoir thus formed, water is to bo 
carried to San Fiancif>co and the metropolitan 
district by means of a system of aqueducts with 
an ultimate capacity of 400 m.g d. At the same 
time, due to the height of the reservoirs in the 
mountains, theie has been developed 200,000 
hydroelectric horse jiower. The aqueduct has 
been constructed in sections, the first or Moun- 
tain section beginning at Eaily Intake and ex- 
tending, after a short open canal, in a tunnel 
through the mountains 18 3 miles to Moccasin 
Cieek, where the power jdant is located. The 
Foothill division has about 17 miles of aqueduct 
from Moccasin Cieek to Oakdale Poital, and then 
there are 45 miles of steel pipe across the San 
Joaquin Valley to Tesla Portal. The Coast 
Range tunnel extends 31 miles to the east of 
San Francisco Bay at Iivington Gate House, 
where the line divides in three, the main portion 
extending westerly under the bay through a 
pipe line of 200 m g d. ca])acity to the San Fran- 
cisco peninsula, another section going to the east 
bay cities, and the third southwest to San «)osA 
The new aqueduct, by means of a connection of 
23 miles between the Alameda Cieek and the 
Crystal Springs leseivoii of the Spring Valley 
Water Company, is to be connected with that 
system The TIeti'h Hctchy sujiply is thus made 
available thiough the Spring \ alley system as 
required, so that the distiilmtion facilities can 
be used so long as they are adequate. 

It 18 expected that the supply will reach the 
city by 1932, The upper section to the Moccasin 
powei plant is finished and this plant is bring- 
ing in a revenue ol about $2,000,000 a year. The 
San Fiancisco Bay section also is complete, tun- 
nels through the C^oast Range are piactically 
finished, and the bond issue foi the San Joaquin 
pipe hue has been authorized. 

mokelumne Water Supply. This proj’ect, 
under construction 111 102!), is one of the most 
interesting of recent hujijilies It is planned to 
deliver water fiom the Mokelumne River, 
through a 95-niile conduit, to cities on the east 
side of San Francisco Bay. The aqueduct con- 
sists in large part of a steel pipe line 65 inches in 
diameter, the lower hnels of which aie under a 
head of about 500 feet Electric welding has 
been used for the first time in forming the lon- 
gitudinal joints in this pipe wdiich has a maxi- 
mum thickness of one-half inch This new de- 
parture is being watched with great interest by 
engineers as it is a pioneer evjieriment in the 
development of electric welding (see article 
Bbidgeh). While the long jupe line is complete, 
the project has been held up by legal difficulties 
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and the connecting tunnels and dam was not com- 
pleted in 1930. 

Springfield. This Massachusetts city in 1929 
enlarged its municipal water-supply system by 
the construction of Cobble Mountain Dam and 
Reservoir on Little River above Westfield, the 
main outlet being a 7000-foot tunnel which also 
was to furnish water to a hydioelectric plant, 
located on the river, with an estimated output 
of 30,000 kilowatts. The sujiply line, 6 miles in 
length, consisted of a pii)e, 48-.54 inches in di- 
ameter, foimed of two semi-eiicular plates welded 
together in 30-foot lengths with riveted, butt- 
strap, and tiansveise-field joints. The dam, of 
the hydraulic-fill type, lose 24.') feet above the 
ledge in the stieam and had a total volume of 
1,800,000 cubic yards with capacity to imjiound 
22,250,000,000 gallons of water. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1028 authorized $0,500,- 
000 in bonds to enable the city to construct this 
system. 

Boston. A critical situation has also arisen 
in the metropolitan system and some temporal y, 
additional supply has been brought in pending 
the eomjjletion of the $65,000,000 project now 
under construction for bringing in a new supply 
from the Swift and Ware 11 vers. Work is un- 
der way on a 14-milc tunnel westwaid from the 
existing W aehusett Reservoir, on the Nashua Riv- 
er, to the Ware River and this will be extended 
to the Swift River, a total length of 2,j miles. 
Flood flows of the Ware will be temporarily di- 
verted to the Waehusett Reservoir, but later will 
flow first to a reseivoir on the Swift River, and 
then by the tunnel to Waehusett. 

Wanaque Aqueduct. The North Jersey Dis- 
trict W’ater Supjily C/ommission, which, in 1929, 
had under construction a 25'mile aqueduct as 
well as the huge Wanaque earth dam, completed 
the dam but lan into difiiculties in connection 
with the aqueduct. It would appear that thiee 
groups of the eight cities represented in this 
commission (Newark, Kearney, Montclair, Bloom- 
field, Glen Ridge, Passaic, Paterson, and Clifton) 
had diflerent ideas as to the possible effect on 
the aqueduct pressuie of the various proposals 
for aerating the supply At last reports, a settle- 
ment had been reached and the construction of 
the aqueduct was expected to go rapidly for- 
ward. The Wanaque Dam forms a reservoir 6 
miles long and 1 mile ^^ide, with a capacity 
of 28,000,000 gallons, and is exjiected to supply 
100 m.gd. It is a huge earth structure and a 
notable piece of consti uction. 

Chicago. The sujiply of this city is totally 
diffeieiit fioni the above-mentioned types of sup- 
ply, for it pumps its water from L^ke Michigan. 
There was under way m 1929, a new intake crib 
and tunnel construction. The so-called Two- 
Mile Crib, built 1865-07, was the earliest of the 
city’s crib intakes, by means of which water 
from the lake is admitted to an intake tunnel 
from which in turn it is pumped into the supply 
system. A new 3-niiIe tunnel in rock at about 
150 feet below water level extends out from the 
shore to the new crib While earlier works were 
built in earth at less depth, in the more recent 
tunnels the plan of keeping the excavation in 
rock by going to greater depths has been followed. 
It is expected that the tunnel will be continued 
some 12 miles in length inland from the shore, 
and will improve supply conditions 111 the north- 
ern half of the city. Tunnel excavation had 
been under way for some time, but the new steel 


crib, which was built near the Navy Pier and 
is 90 feet in diameter at the base, 70 feet at the 
top, and 45 feet high, was not launched and 
floated into position until the summer of 1928. 

Miscellaneous Works. Among other Amer- 
ican works of interest, although of smaller scale, 
18 the new supply line for Washington, D. C., 
which practically parallels and replaces the no- 
table old aqueduct built by General Mei^s in 
1863. Cabin John Creek is crossed by a siphon 
instead of tlic old stone-arch bridge which was 
for so many years the most famous American 
arch The line is only 9 miles long from the 
Great Falls of the Potomac to Dalecarlis Reser- 
voir. 

Kansas City, Mo., also has constructed an in- 
teiesting supply with a tunnel under the Mis- 
souri River, which carries the filtered water 
from the Kansas side to the city jmmping sta- 
tions. St. Ix)ui8 also has augmented her sup- 
ply with a 16-mile, 60-inch pipe line to the Mis- 
souii River. Tulsa, Oklahoma, built in 1924, a 
55-mile line, largely 54- to 60-inch reinforced con- 
crete pipe and perhaps the longest line of its kind 
in the world, for water supply. 

Apulian Aqueduct. One of the longest aque- 
ducts in the world, including some 152 miles of 
main trunk and 841 miles of main and subsidiary 
branches or a total length of supply conduits of 
993 miles, was put into service in 1924 in south- 
ern Italy. This project, which as regards total 
length is comparable with the Coolgaidic pij)e 
line in Australia, is 350 miles long and may 
be compared, in length but not in size, with the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, the longest in Ameiica, 
about 240 miles long It was constiucted to 
supply some 266 communities with a population 
of about 300,000 people, scattered over some 8100 
squaie miles, and included in the ancient Ajmlia 
on the eastern or Adriatic slope of the Apeniiine 
Peninsula. 

This work had been under construction since 
about 1907, and involved a main-trunk conduit 
beginning at the Cajiosele Springs at tlie head 
of the Sele River on the western slope of the 
Apennines, and extending in an easteily direc- 
tion piercing the Apenniiie Mountains by means 
of a senes of 38 grade tunnels, aggiegating al- 
most 50 miles in length. At a point 15 miles 
away from the Adriatic coast, the main aqueduct 
turns southeast and luiis practically parallel 
with the coast for about 90 miles until it reaches 
Villa Castelli in the Province of Lecce. For 
this portion of the aqueduct, the consiniction was 
largely a cut-and-covered conduit. The total 
length of the main-trunk aqueduct is 244 kilo- 
meters (152 miles), and in this are included 
99 tunnels of about 67 miles total length, about 
76 miles of cut-and-covered conduit, 93 aqueduct 
approaches, having a total of 4.25 miles in length, 
and six siphons, having a total length of 4.6 miles. 
From the main trunk, branches weia built to 
such towns and districts as Foggia, Baii, Brin- 
disi, Toranto, etc. A very complete series of 
articles on this work appeared in the journal, 
Engineering (London), in 1928. 

Winnipeg Aqueduct. A different type of 
aqueduct was this important water-supply sys- 
tem put under construction in 1913 and com- 
pleted so that in 1919 the first water could he 
passed through The country traversed is gen- 
erally flat and the aqueduct is 80 miles in 
length from the intake at the lake reservoir to 
within 17 miles of Winnipeg. It is built of 
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concrete pipe and arch sections and has a 
nominal capacity of 86 m.g.d., though this is ex- 
ceeded. See Waterworks and Water Purifi- 
cation. 

WATERWAYS. See Canals. 

WATER WHEELS AND TURBINES. 

Modern water wheels are divided into three main 
types, namely, the reaction turbine, the impulse 
wheel and the propeller type turbine. In the re- 
action turbine, often designated as the Francis 
type, water enters around the periphery of the 
runner, reacts on the vanes and discharges inward 
to a central draft tube. This type is used up to 
very large capacities and sizes — the 70,000 horse 
power units of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, rejiresentiiig the greatest capacity in oper- 
ation up to 1930, although four units of 84,000 
horse power rating under a 116-foot normal head 
at that time were building for the Dnieper River 
project in Russia. It was expected that these 
latter units each would develop over 100,000 horse 
power under a maximum head of 123 feet. These 
units represented the record capacity to 1930. 
The 54,000 hoise power units in operation at Con- 
owingo on the Susquehanna River are the largest 
ill physical dimensions, although of somewhat 
smaller capacity owing to operation at a lower 
head, 89 feet 

Reaction turbines arc used on low and moder- 
ately high heads, the highest head so far em- 
ployed with this type being 801 feet at Waterville, 
N C. Incidentally, this was the highest head 
plant in the eastcni part of the United States 
Anothei high head installation employing this 
type of till bine was in operation at the Oak Grove, 
(hogon, [)lant of the Portland Railway Light & 
Power CVmipany This operated under an 850- 
foot head. 

Efficiencies of over 90 per cent are common with 
the reaction-tyjK* of tnrhino, and a maximum ef- 
ficiency of over 93 per cent was reported at the 
Big Cieek No 8 Plant of the Southern California 
Edison Company. An impoitant factor in the 111 - 
ci eased efficiency of reaction turbines has been 
the attention given in late years to the design of 
draft tubes so that the water leaving the turbine 
will do so with a minimum of turbulence 

In the impulse wheel, known as the Pclton type, 
the water is converted into velocity before im- 
pinging tangentially on the buckets of the wheel 
Impulse wheels are especially adapted to high 
heads, although they are also used for moderate 
heads. Many high-head impulse wheels are to be 
found in opeiation on the Pacific Coast. One of 
the highest head plants in service in that section 
is Rig Creek No 2-A of the Southern California 
Edison Company, where two 66,000-hor8e power, 
double, overhung units are operating under a 
head of 2200 feet. These units were reported to 
have developed a maximum of 70,000 horse power 
each over considerable periods. Efficiencies of 
impulse wheels are somewhat lower than those of 
reaction turbines, 85 per cent representing good 
practice with the forniei, as against over 90 per 
cent with the latter. Impulse wheels are gener- 
ally of the horizontal type, and reaction wheels 
vertical. In some cases double impulse wheels 
have been employed, one on either side of the gen- 
erator. 

The propeller type, developed in Europe by 
Kaplan and in the IJnited States by Nagler, em- 
ploys a wheel similar to a ship’s propeller. This 
type is adapted especially to low and variable 
heads up to 60 feet and to high speeds. It is now 


finding wide i^iplication. The largest propeller 
type wheels as to physical dimensions installed in 
the United States are those employed at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where the head varies over a 
range fiom to 37 feet. The plant contains 
eight 13,500-horBc power units. This installa- 
tion is unusual in that there is on the average 
forty days during tlie year when high water 
makes it impossible to geneiate any power what- 
ever; therefore, the plant is used as a part of 
a system for the generation of secondary power. 

In some instances adjustable blades have been 
employed under the control of the governor. Tliis 
permits more efficient use of a variable flow under 
a variable liead. An interesting application of 
the propeller type, as mentioned in the 1929 
Progress Report of the Hydraiihc Division of the 
American f^ociety of Mechanical Enginet'rSy is the 
Back River project of the Montreal Power and 
Light Company. Here two units have been built 
with iiijectois which are evpected to increase 
the output of the machines approximately 
1000 horse power each during periods of high 
water. 

The increased economy of large steam plants, 
the opening up of large natural gas plants in cer- 
tain sections, and the fact that most of the lower 
cost water jiower sites have been develojied, has 
reacted for the present to retai d wat(*r jiuwor de- 
velopment to some extent in the United States, 
although hydioelectiic development is active in 
the Eastern Piovinces of Canada. This competi- 
tion fioin steam power is being met by attempts 
to lower investment costs in hydro plants and to 
inciease the effieiency of units 

One effort in this diiection has been the out- 
door type of hydroelcctne plant A notable in- 
stallation of this type is the Norwood Plant of the 
Carolina. Power & Light Comjiany, put into oper- 
ation during 1028, whore the water wheel units 
instead of being housed in a building are placed 
outside, with the generators inclosed in plate 
steel casings that are lemovable by means of a 
gantiy crane. 

Progress in the art of welding has also been a 
factor in the building of huge tin bine units, 
where through the use of 8tei‘l jdates and angles, 
rotors, stator s and casings can be built up to re- 
place heavy castings and thus greatly reduce the 
weight involved as well as the cost. This will 
make it possible to construct still larger units in 
the futuie. In Europe, and to some extent in the 
United States, welded pipe is being used exten- 
sively for penstocks. Finally, increased atten- 
tion is being given to research in both the turbine 
dc.sigii and the 1 elated stnictuies, 111 which model 
testing and the testing of units under operating 
conditions is playing an important part. 

A hydroclecti 1C plant that is quite unusual and 
has attracted considerable attention is the Rocky 
River development of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, which went into service in 1928. 
Hcie the water is piiinjicd up into a large reser- 
voir by two 8100 horse ])ower inotor-diiven 
pumps operated by off-peak jKiwer from a steam 
station on the system This water is then uti- 
lized during peak pci lods through a 33,000 horse 
power vertical shaft water wheel, operating under 
a 240-foot liead. The overall effieiency of the 
pumps and water wheels amounts to slightly over 
60 per cent. The water is used a second time in 
another hydro plant on the TTousatanic river be- 
low the Rocky River plant. Although this is the 
only plant of its kind in the United States, the 
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principle has been applied in several instances in 
Europe. 

There are some types of water wheels other 
than those previously mentioned which were used 
extensively in the earlier periods but are now 
employed only under very special conditions. 
Among these may be mentioned the current wheel 
in which large paddles dipped into the stream and 
were turned by the velocity of the current. These 
were used largely for raising water for irrigation, 
but had extremely low efficiencies. The under- 
shot wheel with an inclosed flume and later the 
overshot wheel were outgrowths of the current 
wheel and were extensively used on low heads for 
driving mills duiing the middle of the nineteenth 
contuiy. A few isolated installations are still to 
bo found. Fairly good efficiencies of 50 to flO per 
cent weie obtained by some of the better wheels 
of this type. 

Tidal power has also been employed on a small 
scale in some favored locations where the rise and 
fall of the tides is large. In these cases the gates 
are t»peri on the incoming tide and the water is 
impounded in a reseivoir. On the receding tide 
the gates are closed and the water allowed to flow 
through water wheels, lly employing a series of 
leservoirs, which can be used alternately, con- 
tinuous power is obtained. A large development 
of this character was projected on the Pasaama- 
qiioddy River, Maine, near the Bay of Fundy, but 
no construction work had been undertaken up to 
1930. Such a plant on a large scale involves a 
high investment coat per unit of power delivered. 
A similar tidal project was projected on the coast 
of Brittany for the de\elopinent of about 5000 
horse power. A small tidal jilant is still in daily 
operation at a mill not far from Boston 

Wave motors form another source of power 
wliich occasionally receives popular attention. A 
few experimental installatioiis have been built in- 
volving the use of large floats, which in rising 
with the waves impart power mechanically 
through a train of gears to a shaft It has been 
found, however, that the ratio of the power ob- 
tainable to the investment cost is too small to 
warrant its commercial application. See Water 
Power 

WATERWORKS AND WATER PURIFI- 
CATION. In numlier of places and number of 
population supplied, as well as in general effi- 
ciency and vital relations to the health and safety 
of the public, waterworks lead among the mu- 
niei])al enterprises of the United States, The 
number of municipalities served with public 
water supplies in 1929 was unknown, but taking 
into flccount the rate of growth indicated by the 
various issues of The Manual of American Water- 
works (1H97, the latest), The McOraw Water- 
works Directory (1915), and information gath- 
ered by Engineering News-Record in 1928, it may 
be assumed that over 10,000 places have public 
water supplies, including many with populations 
under 600. 

A few hundred of these places were supplied 
from woiks outside their boundaries owned 
either by other municipalities or by private com- 
panies In number of separate municipalities 
suiiplied, the Hackensack Water Company held 
the lead ; it supplied some 60 different munici- 
palities in northeastern New Jersey. A much 
larger population, although fewer separate muni- 
cipalities, was supplied by State-built works in 
the Boston metropolitan district, operated under 
the direction of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission. Both the first cost and operating ex- 


penses of these works are met by the municipali- 
ties, to which the water is delivered wholesale by 
meter measurement. After 1920 water districts 
embracing a number of municipalities increased 
rapidly. 

By far the greater part of the entire water 
supply in most countries of the world is drawn 
from surface sources, but considerable areas are 
favored with underground water drawn from 
springs and wells, some of the latter tapping 
artesian sources. Broadly speaking, water sup- 
plies drawn from surface sources are subjected 
to some degr(*e of purification — filtration in 
Europe and largely also in the United States and 
Canada, with chlorination widely used in the two 
latter countries and steadily being introduced 
elsewhere as a finishing process or insurance 
against stray disease-producing bacteria that 
may have escaped the filters. Chlorination is 
also extensively used in the United States where 
filtration has not been introduced. The chlori- 
nating plants are relatively inexpensive in both 
first and operating cost. More than 60 of these 
were installed on the New York water supffly , 
they ranged from capacities of many hundri‘d 
million gallons a day on the Catskill Aqueduct 
supply down to small plants in other parts of the 
waterworks system In 1929 New York City, 
Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
and Seattle were exceptional among larger 
American cities in not having filtration plants 
for their surface water supplies drawn from 
streams, and so are Chicago, Milwaukee, and Du- 
luth among the cities on the Great Lakes. 
Nearly all the filtration plants of later construc- 
tion in the United States and Canada have been 
of the rapid or mechanical type, as compared 
with the slow sand filters most commonly used in 
England and introduced quite largely in the 
United States from the early 1890^8 onward for 
some 10 or 16 years. Water softening, long com- 
mon in England, was introduced somewhat spar- 
ingly in the United States but latteily was 
adojited in connection with a number of the me- 
chanical filtration plants. In the case of some 
underground water supplies, aeration and filtra- 
tion plants were built for the removal of iron 
and manganese. 

Aside from the rapid introduction of chlorina- 
tion and the increase in filtration plants, the 
most notable change in waterworks systems dur- 
ing the decade was the substitution of centrif- 
ugal for reciprocating pumps. The centrifugal 
pumps, except in the rare cases where water 
power is directly available, are most frequently 
driven by steam turbines; but many of the later 
installations of centrifugal pumps are electric- 
driven. Cast iron remained by far the most 
widely used material fur water-pipe distribu- 
tion systems, but for supply mains from source 
to City and large trunk mains within, steel and 
concrete gained in use after 1915 while in some 
localities wood-stave pipe, introduced much ear- 
lier, continued to be used on old and new in- 
stallations. To keep down waste and to distrib- 
ute justly the cost of the service according to the 
volume of water wasted and used, meters were be- 
coming more and more common; many cities had 
practically all consumers metered. Besides en- 
largments constantly in progress in thousands of 
cities, notable additions were being made in 1929 
to the water-supply systems of Boston, New 
York, Albany, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Oakland, and other large cities of the United 
States and to the waterworks of Ottawa and To- 
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ronto, Canada, while immense additional sup- 
plies were projected for New York, Rochester, 
and Los Anpreles. 

Blbliog^raphy. Consult Flinn, Weston, and 
Bogert, Waterworks Handbook (New York); 
Wegmaiin, Conveyance and Distribution of Wafer 
(New York); Hazen, Meter Rates for Water- 
works; Stein, Water Purification Plants (New 
York) ; Wolman (editor). Waterworks Practice y 
a manual issued by the American Watei works 
Association (New York). See also Dams; Mu- 
nicipal OWNEKSIIIP; SeWEKAGE AND SEJWAGE 
Treatment 

WATSON, James E. (1864- ). An 

Ameriean public official, bom at Winchester, 
Ind , and educated at De Paiiw University. He 
bepin the practice of law in 1880 in his father's 
office He was Kepiesentative iioin Indiana in 
the Fifty-fourth, Fifty-sixth, and Sixtieth Con- 
gresses In 1916 he was elected United States 
Senator to fill the unevpired term of Heii|aiiiin 
F Shively, deceased, and was reelected for the 
terms ot ‘1921-27 and 1927-3;i. He was cliaii- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
mei ce 

WATSON, John (1847- ). A Canadian 

jirofessoi of jdiilosophy (see VoL. XXIII) He 
published a volume of political philosophy. The 
tHate in Peace and War (1019), and in 1922 was 
honored by a collection of testimonial essays 
written bv his former students. 

WATSON, John Broadlis (1878- ). An 

Ameiican jisychologist (see VoL. XXIII) He 
resigned from the faculty of The Johns Hopkins 
UniveiHity in 1920 In 1921 he loined the staff of 
the New School for Social Research (New Yoik 
City), and lectuied on behavioiist psychology. 
His woik on Psyeho/oyif from the Standpoint of 
a Behai wrist (1919) was iiistruniental in direct- 
ing a moNcnieiit on the part of American psychol- 
ogists away from introspection to the empirical 
observation ot external behavior. See Bkhav- 
lORJSM ) Among his more recent works are 
Behaviorism (1925); Psychol ogieal Care of In- 
fant and Child (1928) , The Ways of Bchamor- 
ism (1928) lie ^vas editor of the Journal of 
Rxpeixmental Pstfchaloyi/ (1915—27). 

WATSON, Thomas Edward (1856-1922). 
An American politician and writer (see VoL. 
XXIll ) In 1916 he was for the third time tried 
foi the publication of three ehnplers in his book, 
The Roman Catholic llicrarchyy and was finally 
acquitted. Tn 1917 he opposed conscripting sol- 
diers for service ahioad, and his maga/iiies weie 
bailed from the mails He was elected U S. 
Senator from Ceoigia for the term 1921-27 See 
Life of Thomas K. Watson y by W. W. Brewton 
(1926) 

WATSON, Thomas Leonard (1871-1924). 
An Amencan geologist, born in Chatham, Va., 
and educated at the Virginia Agrieultuial and 
Meohanieal ('ollege and later at Cornell Univer- 
sity. During 1892-95 he was instructor in geol- 
ogy at the Virginia Agiicultural and Mechanical 
College and during 1904-07, professor there. 
Meanwhile (1901-04), he held the chair of geol- 
ogy at Denison University and (1907-10) that of 
economic geology at the University of Virginia, 
where, after 1910, he was also head professor of 
the school of geology. In addition to many arti- 
cles on geological subjects contributed to various 
journals and reports of surveys with which he 
was eonneeted, he was associated with H. Ries in 
the authorship of Engineering Geology (1914) 
and Elements of Engineering Geology (1921). 


WATSON, Sir William ( 1868 - ). A 

British poet and epip-araatist (see VoL. XXIII) 
He was created a knight in 1917. His later pub 
lications include. Pencraft : A Plea for the Oldei 
Ways (1916); Retrogression (1916); The Mar 
Who Saw the Superhuman Antagonists (1919) ; 
Ireland Unfreed (1920) ; A Hundred Poems (se 
lection, 1922); Poems Brief and New (1925), 
Selected PoemSy with Notes (1928). 

WATTS, Mary Stanbeky (Mbs. Milei 
Taylor Watts) (1868- ). An American 

novelist (see Vol. XXTII). Her later works in- 
clude The Boardman Family (1918); E'rom 
T'other to Son (1919) ; The Noon Mark (1920) ; 
The House of Rtmmon (1922); and Luther 
Nichols (1923). 

WAUGH, Frank Albert (1869- ). An 

American hoi ticultui 1 st, born at Shebovgaii 
Falls, Wis, and educated at the Kansas Agri- 
eultuial College and at Cornell University, and 
in Cermaiiy. Foi several years, bo was engaged 
ill neWHpajier work and after 1902 w'as professor 
of hortieultuie and landscape gardening at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College He wrote. 
Landscape Gardening (1898); The Landscape 
Beautiful (1010) , Beginner's Guide to Fruit 
Growing (1912); Rural Improvement (1914); 
Outdoor Theatres (1917); Downing's Landscape 
Gaidcning (1921 ) , Textbook of Landscape Gar- 
dening (1922); Country Planning (1924); For- 
mal Design in Landscape Architecture (1927). 
He was also landscape engiiieci collaborating 
with the United States Forest Service. 

WEATHER AND WEATHER FORE- 
CASTING. See Me'I'erorolooy. 

WEBB, Beatrice (1858- ). An English 

economist and author (see V'oL XXIII), wife of 
Sidney Webb (see below) She was a member of 
several imjioitant committees during and after 
the Woild War, including the reconstruction 
committee in 1917-18, the war cabinet comimtlee 
on women in industry in 1918-19, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s advisory committee for women jus- 
tices in 1919-20. From 1919 to 1927, she was a 
justice of the peace in London Besides helping 
her husband in his writing, she wrote Men*s and 
Women's Wages: Should They Be Equal? (1919), 
and My Apprenticeship (1926). She received 
honoraiy degrees from Manchester, Edinburgh, 
and Munich universities 

WEBB, Rt. Hon Sidney, First Baron Pass- 
field (1859- ). An English economist and 

Socialist (see Vol XXIIJ) He ser\ed on many 
governmental committees, including the Coal In- 
dustry Commission ( 1919) , entered Pai liament as 
a Labor member (1922 ) , and was jn esident of the 
Board of Trade in the MacDonald government 
(1924). He was made a member of the Privy 
Council (1924), and received an honorary degree 
in Munich. In June, 1929, he was ajiiiomted 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and the 
Colonies in the second Labor cabinet, and shortly 
afterward was created Baron Passfield. His 
later works include Towards Social Democracy? 
(1916) ; The Works Manager To-day (1917) ; and 
The Story of the Durham Miners {1662-11)21) 
(1921). He edited How to Pay for the War 
(1916) and Fabian Essays (1920 edition). In 
collaboration with Ins wife, Beatrice Webb (see 
above), he published A Constitution for the So- 
cial Commonwealth of Great Britain (1920) ; The 
Consumers Co-operative Movement (1921) ; Eng- 
lish Prisons under Local Government {\^22) ; 
The Decay of Capitalisi Civilization (1923) ; and 
English Poor Law History (part 1 , 1927). 
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WEBB-POBEEBEEE ACT. See Trusts. 
WEEKS, John Wingate (1860-1926). An 
American banker and public official (see VoL. 
XXIII). He succeeded Winthrop Murray Crane 
as United States Senator from Massachusetts in 
1913, but failed of reelection in 1919. During 
the World War, he assisted in investigations 
which resulted in the reorganization of the Ord- 
nance and Quartermaster departments and also 
of the aircraft-production board. President 
Harding appointed him Secretary of War in 
1921. He remained in President Ooolidgc’s cab- 
inet until October, 1925, when he resigned. 

WE EVIL. See Entomology, Economic. 

WEINGAllTNEB, vTn'gArt'ner, Felix (1863- 
). An Austrian musical conductor (see 
VoL. XXIII). From 1919 to 1924, he was chief 
conductor and general director of the Volksoper 
at Vienna. In the fall of 1924, he entered on his 
duties as geneial director of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Charlottenburg (Berlin), but re- 
signed the next year. In 1927 he settled in 
Basel as director of the Conservatory and con- 
ductor of the Allgeiiicjne Musikgesellschaft His 
lecent works include two operas, Meister Andrea 
and I'crolayn (both produced in Vienna, 1920) ; 
an overture, Am? f^chwerer Zett; a second violin 
concerto; a *collo concerto; two more symphonies, 
N o. 4 (in F), No. 5 (in O minor). 

WEINMAN, Adolf Alexander (1870- ). 

An American sculptor (see VoL. XXIIl). 
Among his later woiks aie a bronze statue of 
Lincoln in the Capitol at Frankfort, Ky.; the 
pediment group of the Capitol at Madison, Wis , 
and scvcial war memorials. His most important 
decorative woiks are the sculjdures for the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York City, and those 
for the Municipal Building, New York City. 
He recently hecame well known as a medalist, 
having designed besides others the medals of 
the National Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Numismatic Society (1920), and 
the dime and half-dollar of the national currency. 
Ill 1920 he was awarded the Saltus Medal of the 
A meric an Numisiiiatic Society, 

WEISMANN, Theories of. See Heredity. 

WEIZMANN, Chaim (1874- ). A pres- 

ident of the World Zionist Organization, who was 
born in Motol, Piovince of Grodno, Kussia, and 
educated in Pinsk and the universities of Berlin 
and Freiburg. He was a lecturer in chemistry 
in Geneva and later in biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. From 1916 to 1919, he 
was director of the British Admiralty Laborato- 
ries. For many yeais a leader in the Zionist 
movement, he was instrumental in securing the 
proclamation of the Balfour Declaration in favor 
of a Jewish national home in Palestine. In 
August, 1929, he was reelected head of the World 
Zionist Organization and also president of the 
Jewish Agency Council, an organization of 
Zionists and non-Zionists interested in the estab- 
lishment of a national home in Palestine. 

WELCH, William Henry (18.50- ). An 

American pathologist (see VoL. XXITI). Pro- 
fessor Welch has collected and published many 
individual contributions with the title, Papers 
and Addresses (1920), and assumed the editor- 
ship of the American Journal of Hygiene (1921 ). 
In 1926 he was appointed professor of the history 
of medicine at Johns Hopkins. He has played a 
leading part in the organization of the new Wil- 
liam H. Welch Medical Library of that univer- 
sity dedicated in October, 1929, which was named 
in his honor. 


WELDING, Electric. See Electric Weld- 
ing. 

WELFABE LEGISLATION. See Child 
Labor. 

WELLAND CANAL. See Canals. 

WELLEB, Stuart (1870-1927). An Ameri- 
can geologist, born in Maine, N. Y., and educated 
at Cornell and Yale universities. In 1895 he be- 
came connected with the University of Chicago, 
where from 1915 until his death he was professor 
of palipontological geology. In addition to his 
professional work, he had wide experience on 
State geological suiveys. He was also assistant 
geologist on the United States Geological Survey 
during 1901-06 and geologist, 1906-27. His 
specialty was Palaeozoic pabecmtology, particu- 
larly in its relation to geologic pioblems. In ad- 
dition to papers on geological subjects, he was 
the author of many reports on palwoniology con- 
tributed to the publications of the National and 
State geological surveys with which he was con- 
nected. 

'WELLESLEY COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of women at 
Wellesley, Mass., founded in 1875. The enroll- 
ment of students in 1914 was 1452, as compared 
with 1597 in 1928, the faculty numbered 140 in 
the earlier year, as compared with 164 in the lat- 
ter; and the library increased from 80,000 to 
125,000 volumes. In 1914 the mam building of 
the college burned and thereafter two dormi- 
toiies, Tower Court, given by Mrs Ellen Steb- 
bins James, and Claflin Hall, named in memory 
of Governor Claflin and Mrs. Claflin, Founder's 
Hall, a recitation building, the studcnt-alumniE 
building, and two faculty residence buildings 
were erected. A $2,000,000 endowment fund was 
raised to which the Ilockefeller Foundation gave 
$750,000, the General Education Board, $200,- 
000; two anonymous donors, $100,000 each; and 
Ancliew Carnegie, $95,000. Severance Hall, a 
doiniitory, and a botany building, including lec- 
ture rooms and laboratoi ies, weie opened in 1927. 
In that year, the curriculum was changed to 
reduce prescribed woik by six hours weekly. 
Two dormitories. Stone and Olive Davis, were 
opened in 1928 and ground was broken in that 
year for a faculty apaitment house. The total 
endowment in 1928 amounted to $8,995,406. 
President, Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton, LittD’., 
LI..D 

WELLESZ, Egon (1885- ), An Austrian 

eomposei and musicologist, born at Vienna. He 
studied there under Arnold Schonberg (counter- 
point) and Bruno Walter (composition), at the 
same time taking courses in musicology at the 
university undei Professor Adler. In 1911 he 
became professor of the history of music at the 
Neues Konsei vatonum in Vienna His literaiy 
essays, contributed to various important musical 
journals, deal mainly with Byzantine and Orien- 
tal music. As a composer, he is a follower of his 
teacher, Schonberg, and an extreme futurist 
His compositions consist of the operas, Priuzes- 
sin (hrnwra (Frankfort, 1921) Alkestis (Mann- 
heim, 1924), Schersz, List und Rache (Stuttgart, 
1928) ; the ballets, Diana, Persisches, Achilles auf 
Skyros, Die Nachthchen ; a symphonic poem, Vor- 
fruhlinq ; four string quartets ; piano pieces ; and 
m any s ongs. 

WELLS, Frederic Lyman (1884- ). An 

American psychiatrist and psychologist ( see Voi.. 
XXIII). He was attached to the McLean Hos- 
pital at Waverley, Mass, from 1918 to 1921, 
when he became head of the psychology depart- 
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ment at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital and 
instructor at the Harvard Medical School. His 
works after the World War include Mental 
Adjustments (1917); Pleasure amd Behavior 
(1923); and Mental Tests in Clinical Practice 
(1927). 

WELLS, H(ebbebt) O(eoege) (1866- ). 

An English novelist (see Vol. XXIII). He 
wrote several serious works which achieved wide 
circulation and added considerably to his already 
high reputation. These included: The Research 
Magnificent (191i)); Bcalhy (1915); Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through (1916); The Elements of 
Reconstruction, under the pseudonym “D. P." 
(1910) ; War and the Future, Ood, the Invisible 
King, The Soul of a Bishop (1917) ; In the 
Fourth Year, on the Ijeague of Nations; Joan 
and Peter (1918); The Undying Fire (1919); 
The Outline of History, an cffoit “to replace nar- 
row nationalist history by a general review of 
the human record”; Russia in the Shadows 
(1920); The Salvaging of Civilization (1921); 
The Secret Places of the Heart , Washington and 
the Hope of Peace; A Short History of the World 
(1922); Men like Gods (1923); The Dream 
(1924) ; The Story of a Great Schoolmaster (F. 
W Sandeison) (1924) ; A Year of Prophesying 
(1924) ; Christina Alberta's Father (1925) ; Col- 
lected Woiks (Atlantic Edition, 1925) ; The 
World of William Clissold (1926), Mr. Belloc 
Objects to the Outline of History (1926) ; Democ- 
racy Under Revision (Sorbonne Lecture, 1927) ; 
The Open Conspiiacy (1928); Mr. Blcttsicorthy 
on Rampole Island (1928), and The Way The 
W 01 Id IS Going (1928). Consult 77 G Wells, hy 
Ivor Urown (1923), 77 G Wells, Educationalist, 
by F n. Doughty (1926), and The Worls of //. 
G W'ells, ISSy-liK^r), a BihUography, Dictionary, 
a nd Su bject Index, by CeofTroy H. Wells (1926). 

WELLS COLLliOE. An institution for 
women, founded in 1868 at Aurora, N Y Due 
to a lirnitiition on eniollmeiit, the student body 
did not show any marked increase in numbers be- 
tween 1913, when tlicie were 194 students, and 
1927-28, when there wore 242. The faculty in- 
creased during that period from 33 to 42 mem- 
bers, and the volumes in the library from 25,160 
to 60,000. Largely through two endowment 
dn\es, one for $500,000 and the other for 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 , the funds of the college increased from 
$361,800 to $1,528,764, of which sum $300,000 
was contributed by the General Education Board. 
The income for 1927-28 amounted to $78,840. 
During the period under review, a comprehensive 
examination system for matriculation was 
adopted, honors courses instituted, and a modi- 
fication of the group system put into force. A 
wing was added to Glen Park, six cottages were 
purchased, the campus was increased fiom 76 to 
350 acres, an athletic club house was received 
from R. L. Zabriskie, and a golf course of nine 
holes was added to the athletic equipment. 
President, Kerr Duncan Macmillan, B A., B D., 
S T.D 

WENCKEBACH, Karl Friedrich (1864- 
). An Austrian physician, known chiefly as 
a prominent member of the later school of car- 
diac specialists which came into being as the le- 
sult of inipro\ed methods of diagnosis. He re- 
ceived his medical degree from the University of 
Vienna and was made a professor of internal 
medicine there in 1914. His first work on the 
heart was Die Arrhythmic als Bestimmter Funk- 
tionsstUrungen des Herzens (1903), which ap- 
jieared in English translation; and in 1914 he 


added Die Unregelmdssige Herzthdtigkeit, brought 
out in a new edition of 2 vols. (1927), in col- 
laboration with H. Wmterburg. 

WEBFEL, Franz (1890- ). An Aus- 

trian poet and dramatist, born at Prague, and 
educated there and in Leipzig. He is the author 
of Der Weltfreund (1911); Wir Sind (1913); 
Einander (1915); Die Troerinnen (1915); Oes- 
dnge aus den Drei Reichen (1917) ; Der Qerichs- 
tag (1919); Besuch aus dem Elysium (1919); 
Nicht der Mbrder, der Ermordete ist Schuldig 
(1920); and the diamas, Spicgelmcnsch (1920) 
and Bocksgesang (1922), which have h.ad a sen- 
sational success. His later works are Schweiger, 
a tragedy (1923) ; Beschwdrungen, poems ( 1923) ; 
Verdi, a novel (1924); Juarez und Maximilian, 
a drama (1924); Paulus unter den Juden, 
drama (1026); and the novels Der Tod des 
Kleinburgers (1926), Gehoimniss eincs Menschen 
(1927), and Der Abituriententag, die Gesehichte 
einer Jugendschuld (1928, English trans.. Grad- 
uation Anniversary — the Story of a Youthful 
Crime). 

WEBRENBATH, Keinald (1883- ). 

An Amencan conceit baritone, born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He studied fiist with his father, then 
with C. Dufft, A. Mees, and Percy Rector Ste- 
phens, and made his d^but at the Worcester Festi- 
val of 1907. He then made several transconti- 
nental tours and everywhere met with eiioimous 
success. In 1918-19 he was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He is especially 
fine in oratorio. He has written some male 
choruses and edited a collection of modern Scan- 
dinavian songs 

WEBTHEIMEB, Max (1880- * ). A 
Geiman psychologist, bom at Prague and edu- 
cated in jihilosophy and psychology at the uni- 
versities of Plague and Berlin. He performed 
experiments at the psychological institutes of 
Berlin and Wurzburg. He was professor at the 
University of Beilin and one of the editors 
of the review, Psychologtsche Forschung His 
published monographs deal laigely with the per- 
ception of movement, which he investigated 
flora a new j)oint of view. He was one of the 
leaders of the school of Gestalt psychologic, or 
psychology of foiiiis. His works include. “Ex- 
pel imentelle Studien tiber das Sehen von Beweg- 
ung” {Zeitschrift fur Psychologic, 1912) ; “Un- 
tersuchungen zur Lelire von der Gestalt” {Psy- 
chologische Forschung, 1922) ; a doctoial disser- 
tation, Expel imentelle Untcrsuchungen zur Tat- 
bestandsdiagnostik; and Gcstalthcoric (1925). 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION 
(OB CHURCH) OF AMERICA. A denomina- 
tion formed in 1843 in Utica, N. Y., largely as 
an outgiowth of a contioveisy in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church over the right to discuss the 
slavery question freely In doctrine, this non- 
episcopal connection resembles other Methodist 
bodies. At the quadrennial conference, in June, 
1927, the use of tobacco in any form, its growth, 
sale, or manufacture, was made a test of full 
membership. There were, in 1928, 23 annual con- 
feiences, besides mission conferences in India 
and Africa. Membership in the church increased 
slightly from 20,939 in 1923 to 21,000 in 1928; 
and the number of ministeis rose from 628 to 
666 ; the Sunday-school enrollment dropped, how- 
ever, from 35,254 to 30,124 The denomination 
publishes a weekly. The Wesleyan Methodist It 
maintains, among other institutions. Central 
College, Central, S.C ; Houghton College, Hough- 
ton, N. Y., which received its pcimanout charter 
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in 1027; Marion College, Marion, Ind.; and Mil- 
tonvale College, Milton vale, Kans. The head- 
quarters of the church are at 330 East Onondaga 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY. A nonaec- 
tanan institution for the higher education of 
men at Middletown, Conn., founded in 1831. In 
1919 tlie trustees voted to limit the enrollment to 
approximately 500; in the fall of 1928, it was 
620. Dining the period 1914-1928, the number 
of members in the faculty was increased fiom 42 
to 71, and the Jibiary from 100,000 to 160,000 
volumes. Tlie Van VIeek observatory, largely 
the gift of Joseph Van Vleck in memory of his 
hi other, Prof. John Monroe Van Vleck, was 
ojieued in 1916; in the same year, Mrs. Gardner 
Hall, Jr., gave $150,000 to build a chemistry lab- 
oratory in memory of her husband. Ralph En- 
sign and his son, Jost'ph R. Ensign, gave $30,000 
to remodel the chapel; Jolin Gnbbel gave $10,000 
for an organ; and the class of 1863 gave a set of 
chimes. The university received in 1923 from 
Mis Dexter vSmith of Spi ingfield. Mass., $175,000 
toward n new libiaiy building In the spring of 
1922, William Arnold Shanklin, president of the 
university since 1909, completed a campaign for 
adding $3,000,000 to the prodnetne endowment, 
the total of which in 1928 was $4,627,486 52. 
The Hall l^aboratorv of Chemistry was completed 
in 1926, and the Olin Library in 1927. The li- 
brary, the Haiiison Dormitory, and the Shanklin 
Laboratory of Hiology w^ere dedicated the follow- 
ing v<‘ar. President, .lames Lukens McConaughy, 
Ph.b 

WEST, Rebecca (1892- ). An English 

author, 5dueated at George Watson’s Toadies* Col- 
lege in Edinbuigli In 1911 she beearne a re- 
viewer on the staff of the Frecwomati and in 1912 
began wTiting ]K)litienl articles for The (Hartov 
loiter, she wuote many ai tides for maga/ines and 
newspajiers in England and Amenea Her books 
nielnde James (1916); The Rettini of 

the i^oldur (1918) ; The Jadqe (1922) ; Htraiufe 
^eccssitjf (1928); Jfarnet IJume: A London 
Fantasy (1929). She edited Selected Poems of 
Carl Sandhurg ( 1 926 ) 

WEST, Roy Owfx (1868- ). An Amer- 

ican law^yer and public official. He was bf»rn at 
Georgetown, 111 , and graduated from Do Pauw 
University, Gieericastle, Tiid (1890). Admitted 
to the bar at Chicago, he hccaine assistant county 
attorney of (-ook County (1894) and city at- 
torney of Chirago (1895-97) h'rorn 1898 to 
1914, he served as member of the Cook County 
Roaid of Review. He was five times chosen 
ehaiiman of the Illinois Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, w^as a member of the Republican 
^’ational Committee from 1912 to 1916, and 
servt*d as secretary of that body in 1924. From 
1017 to 1924, lie w^as aftoriiev of tlie South Park 
Commissioners. President CVioIidge appointed 
liirri Secretary of the Interior in 1927 and he held 
that office until the close of the Coolidgc Adminis- 
tration in March, 1929 

WESTCHESTEB, 111. See City and Re- 

OTONAB PlANXINll 

WESTEBMANN, William Linn (1873- 
). An Ameiican professor of historv, born 
at Relleville, 111 , and educated at the University 
of Nebraska and in Berlin He was instructor 
in Jjatin and Greek at the University of Mis- 
soni i (1904-06), assistant professor of history 
at the University of Minnesota (1906-08), as- 
sistant ])rofessor of history at the University of 
Wisconsin (1908-20), and professor of ancient 


history at Cornell University (1920-23). After 
1923 iie was professor of liistoiy at Columbia. 
In 1926-27 he was in charge of the American 
school of classical studies at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. At the Peace Conference m Par is, 
he acted as adviser on Tuikish matteis and as 
chief of the division of western Asra of the Amer- 
ican delegation. Professor Westermann wrote 
Story of the Ancieiit Nations (1912) and con- 
tributed to American historical and ])hilologieal 
journals. He was also the editor of Wester- 
m ann's Olassteal and Htstorieal Map Semes. 

WESTEBMABCK, wi^s't 61 -m a rk, Ed w abd 
Alexandeb (1802- ). A Finnish anthropol- 

ogist (see VoL. XXIIT). His later woiks are 
Marriage Ceremonies in Moiocco (1914); The 
Belief in Spirits in Morocco (1920) ; Ritual and 
Belief in Moroceo (2 vols., 1926) ; A Short, His- 
tory of Mairiaqe (1926) ; The (toodness of (Jods 
(1926) ; and Reminiscences, in Swedish (1927). 

WESTEBN AUSTBALIA. A state of the 
Australian Commonwealth occupying the en- 
tire western third of the continent. Area, 975,- 
920 square miles, population in 1911, 284,114; 
ill 1928, 400,048. Full-blooded aborigines were 
estimated at 25.034 in 1928. Peith, the largest 
city, including its suburbs, had 101,791 inhalnt- 
ants in 1928 (85,945 in Hill) Cultivation was 
spreading, there binng 3,720,100 aeies under crops 
in 1928 (l,.537,922 acres in 1914). The wheat 
acreage continued to increase. Other agiicul- 
tiiral products are oats, lia\, barley, and truits. 
The Government, after the \\ orld War, eontiiiiied 
to apply itself to aiding settleis Soldiers in 
particular were singled out for loans. Pastoral 
activities remain important Slu'ej) increased 
from 4,421,375 in 1913 to 8,447,480 in 1927. 
In 1927 the total wool clip was 62,702,073 pounds. 
Gold production showed cleci eases after 1914. 
The output of 1927 was valued at £1,735,000, as 
compared with £5,237,351 in 1914. There w’as 
a falling off in total niineral ])ro<liietion total 
value in 1913, £6,036,265, in 1927, £2,202,437. 
For 1926-27 the value of production w^as agii- 
cultiirc, £13,034,025, pastoial, £7,190,770; dairy, 
poultry and bee faiiniiig, £1,800,024, forest and 
fisheric's, £2,604,531, iniiiing, £2,348,913, manu- 
facturing, £6,0] 8,473; total, £33,656,730 Im- 
ports and expoits for 1914 wtic £8,900,397 and 
£8,400,182; for 1927-28, £18.287,870 and £18,- 
240,775. Government accounts showed le^ellUos 
and expenditures for 191.3-14, £5,205,343 and £5,- 
340,754; for 1927-28, £9,807,949 and £9,834,415. 
The public debt of £30,728,078 in 1914 mounted to 
£07,528,020 in 1928. Railroad construction con- 
tinues. Railway lines 111 1928 totaled 3977 miles 
(2907 miles in 1914). Tonnage entering Western 
Australian ports in 1927-28 totaled 1,289,000 
tons 

WESTEBN COLLEGE FOB WOMEN. 

An institution at Oxford, Ohio, founded in 1855. 
The student eiiiolliiieiit inci eased fiorn 200 111 
1914 to 401 ill 1928-29, the laeulty was increased 
from 28 to 39 membeis, and the number of vol- 
umes in the library from 20,000 to 30,000. The 
productive endowment grew from $250,000 to 
$850,000, and two new dormitories, a heating 
plant, and a stone chapel, wcie built during the 
peiiod 1914-1928. President, William W. Boyd, 
A.M , Ped D 

WESTEBN BESEBVE UNIVEBSITY. 

A nonsectai iaii institution of higher education at 
Cleveland, Ohio, chartered in 1820. It included 
two colleges of liberal arts and sciences, Adelbert 
College for men and the college for women, with 
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815 undergraduates in 1914, and 1746 in 1928; 
and five professional schools with 644 students 
enrolled in 1914, and eight professional schools 
with 2111 students in 1928. The summer school 
in 1928 enrolled 1983 students, and 1838 teachers 
in seivice were taking courses in 1928. In that 
year, there was a registration of 3114 in Cleve- 
land College, which was founded in 1925 as an 
independent organization affiliated with Western 
Reserve University and the C'ase School of Ap- 
plied Science, giving evening courses in liberal 
arts, business administration, and engineering, 
the faculty for the most part being diawn from 
the teaching stafTs of the affiliated institutions. 
During the jieriod 1914-28, the faculty of the 
University was increased from 228 to 668 on the 
regular staff, and the libiaries from 82,000 to 
300,000 volumes. The endowment in 1914 was 
$3,521,081.22, as compared with $7,819,483 00 in 
1928, and the income was $200,006 10 in the 
earlier year, compared with $1,739,900 in the 
later. Twelve acres adjoining the mam campus 
were bought for the medical school in 1915, and 
in 1921 Samuel Mather gave $500,000 to assure 
the removal of the school to the new site Jn the 
following year, he pledged himself for the entire 
cost of the new buildings, w'hich were completed 
in 1925 The new campus included the Univer- 
sity Hospital, a group consisting of Lakeside 
Hospital, the Babies’ and Children’s Hospital, 
the Maternity Hospital, the school of medi- 
cine, and the school of nursing. Additional 
buildings constructed since 1914 include Flora 
Mather House, a dormitory for woniem , a gymna- 
sium for men, and laboratories for the school of 
jiharniacy and foi the di'paitment of household 
adiiiiiustration of the college for women 

In 1927 facilities were acquired to meet the 
physical needs of the rapidly growing giaduate 
school and this was followed in 1928 by the ap- 
pointment of men to devote all their time to 
graduate instiuction and research. In the 
same year, the unneisity and the Boaid of Edu- 
cation’ of the City of Cleveland, by contiact, 
undertook to ojierate the CIca eland School of 
Education with \\hich the university forthwith 
meiged its dejiartnients of education and nurs- 
ing, kiiidergai ten and primary .tiaining The 
entrance requirements of the undergraduate col- 
leges weie broadened in 1919 by an incieasc in 
the number of electives which might be offered, 
and a diminution in the number of pi escribed 
subjects. In 1922 the dental school inci eased 
its entrance requirements to include a year of 
college work, the school of phaimacy instituted 
a four-year course leading to the B S degree, 
and a department of niiising education was 
added to the college for women. In 1922 a 
com be in business administration wa^^ added to 
the liberal arts curriculum, leading to the BA. 
degree, and in 1923 the department of nursing 
education was organized as a separate school of 
the univeisity with an initial endowment of 
,$500,000, the gift of Mrs (^hester C Bolton. 
President, Robeit E. Vinson, D D., L H.D., LL D 

WEST INDIES. See the articles on the is- 
land giDUps and the separate islands Bahamas; 
Bakuauos; Cl UA, dAMAK’A, Haifi, Porto Rico; 
Lfj.w vui) Islands, Windward Isiands, Trini- 
DVD, VlIKJIN TsIANDS; GUADELOUPE; MaBTI- 
NIQLE 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. An institu- 
tion for men and women under the auspices of 
the United Piesbyterian Church, at New Wil- 
mington, Pa., founded in 1852, The student 


enrollment increased from 206 in 1914 to 528 in 
the autumn of 1928, and the faculty from 18 to 33 
in 1927-28. The endowment rose from $150,000, 
to $750,000 in 1928, and the income for 1927-28 
was $180,000. A Bible chair fund of $40,000 
was raised during the period under review; a 
gymnasium was built in 1921 and Browne Hall a 
h’eshman residence building, in 1928, at a cost of 
$185,000, as well as Old Main Memorial, at a cost 
of $350,000. President, W. Charles Wallace, 
D.D. 

WEST POINT. See United States Mili- 
tary Academy. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The fortieth State in 
size (24,170 squaie miles) and the twenty- 
seventh in population; capital, Charleston. The 
population increased from 1,221,119 in 1910 to 
1,463,701 in 1920, a gam of 19 9 per cent, esti- 
mated population, 1928, 1,724,000. The white 
population increased from 1,156,817 (1910) to 
1,377,235 (1920) ; Negio, fiom 64,173 to 86,345; 
native white, from 1,099,745 to 1,315,329; 
foreign-horn white, from 57,072 to 61,906. Ur- 
ban population rose from 228,242 to 369,007 ; 
rural, from 992,877 to 1,094,694. The growth of 
the principal cities was as follows* VVlieeliiig, 
1910, 41,641; 1920, 56,208, Huntington, 31,161 
to 50,177, Chailcston, 22,996 to 39,608. 

Agriculture. Agrieultiiie in West Virginia 
has undeigone some decline in its gciioial as- 
])cct8. The number of faims dcei eased J) 7 per 
eeiit, or from 96,985 in 1910 to 87,289 m 1920, 
but rose to 90,380 in 1925; the total aiea in 
farms decreased 4 0 pei cent, or from 1 0,026,442 
acres in 1910 to 0,569,790 in 1920, and fell far- 
ther to 8,979,849 in 1925. The improved land in 
farms totaled 5,520,308 acres m 1920 The per- 
centage of the total land aica m farms deei cased 
from 65 2 (1910) to 62 2 (1920) and 58 4 (1925). 
The total value of faim property lose 57 7 pei 
cent, or from $314,738,540 iii 1910 to $496,439,- 
617 in 1925, hut leeeded to $411,159,152 iii 1925; 
the average value ])er faim was $3255 in 1910, 
$5687 in 1920, and $4549 in 1925. In inteipret- 
iiig these values, the inflation of the curiency in- 
cident to the War is to be taken into eonsidor- 
ation. Of the total number of laims in 1925, 
74,943 weie opeiated by ow'ners; 6(»2, by man- 
agers; and 14,775, by tenants The correspond- 
ing fignies for 1910 were 75,978, 872, and 19,835. 
White farmers in 1920 numbered 86,785 and 
colored farmers, 504. In 1925 white faimers 
numbered 89,666, colored, 71-1 There were 9104 
faims reported as under moitgage iii 1025; 10,- 
274 in 1920 Cattle numbeied r>S7,4(}2 in 1920; 
567,769 in 1925, dany cows niimbeiod 255,021, 
in 1920, 137,323 in 1925 Sheej) numbered -509,- 
831 in 1920; 441,401 m 1925; swine, 305,211 in 
1920; 177,012 111 1925. The estimated produc- 
tion of the principal faini pi od nets in 1928 was 
as follows Corn, 16,524,000 bushels; wheat, 
1,586,000, oats, 5,712,000, potatoes, 7,500,000; 
tobacco, 5,100,000 pounds; and hay, 1,198,000 
tons. Comparative fignies of 1913 aie corn, 22,- 
092,000 bushels; wdieat, 3,055,000; oats, 2,760,- 
000, potatoes, 3,984,000, hay, 925,000 tons, and 
tobacco, 10,200,000 pounds 

Mining. West Virginia is fifth among the 
States in the value of its iniiieial pioduets first 
in the production of natural gas as to value, and 
second in that of coal. Coal is by far its most 
valuable mineral, althougli the outputs of na- 
tural gas, jietroleum, and clay jiroducts are also 
of great importance The piogiess ot coal min- 
ing during the period starting with 1914 is 
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indicated by the following production figures: 

1914, 71,707,626 net tons, valued at $71,391,408; 

1915, 77,184,009, $7,661,349; 1916, 86,460,127, 

$102,366,092; 1917, 86,441,667, $200,659,368; 

1918, 89,935,839, $230,508,846; 1920, 89,970,707, 
$390,046,000; 1921, 72,786,996, $206,661,500; 

1926, 143,509,340, $264,736,000; 1927, 145,122,- 
447, $249,730,000; and 1928, 132,952,159, $211,- 
480,000. The greatly increased value of the coal 
produced from 1917 to 1920 was due chiefly to 
conditions in the coal-mining field which resulted 
in a greater demand for coal, and partly to the 
inflation of the currency which reduced the buy- 
ing jiower of money and thereby increased prices. 
The production of natuial gas, in 1914 was 236,- 
489,175 M cubic feet; 1918, 265,100,917; 1920, 
239,718,800; 1921, 174,920,800; 1926, 180,223,000. 
In later years, the production of natural gas gas- 
oline was laige and valuable, in 1920, 58,941,488 
gallons; in 1920, 63,807,000. The production of 
petroleum was as follows. 1914, 9,680,033 bar- 
rels; 1916, 8,731,184; 1918, 7,806,628; 1920, 
8,249,000; 1922, 7,021,000; 1926, 5,946,000. Clay 
products inci eased from a value of $5,761,411 in 
1914 to $7,634,321 in 1910; $10,988,677 in 1918; 
and $16,121,172 in 1926. In addition to the min- 
erals mentioned above, the State also produces 
salt, sand and gravel, and stone. The total 
value of the mineral production in 1926 was 
$395,941,940, compared with $547,872,937 in 
1920; $298,168,194 in 1919; $327,962,260 in 1918, 
and $133,6.33,229 in 1914. 

Manufactures. West Virginia has many im- 
portant industries. These had a steady growth 
from 1909. There were in the State in 1920, 10 
cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants, which 
contained 17.9 per cent of the total population 
and reported, in 1919, 41 2 per cent of the value 
of the State’s manufactured products. There 
were in the State in 1909, 2586 manufacturing es- 
tablishments; in 1919, 2785; in 1925, 1395; and 
in 1927, 1313. Persons engaged in manufac- 
tories numbered 71,463, 93,688, 80,700, and 77,630, 
respectively. The capital invested amounted to 
$150,922,586 in 1909, and .$339,189,678 in 1919. 
The value of products in 1909 amounted to $161,- 
949,526; in 1919, to 471,970,877; in 192.5, to 
$470,821,582, and in 1927, to $451,555,334. The 
increase in value of products about 1919 was in 
great measure due to the change in inJustrial 
conditions brought about by the War and cannot 
be taken to indicate a proportionate increase in 
the manufactures; but the increase in the num- 
ber of persons employed clearly indicated a 
growth in the State’s manufacturing activities. 
The principal industry in point of value of its 
product IS the non and steel and rolling mill, 
with an output valued in 1909 at $22,435,000; 
in 1919, .$85,036,000; and in 1925, at ,$92,56.5,227. 
Lumlier and timber [)roducts rank second in point 
of value, amounting to $28,758,000 in 1909; 
$46,314,000 in 1919; and $26,787,495 in 1925. 
The manufacture of glass, third in value, had a 
product valued at $7,779,000 in 1909; $14,631,000 
in 1914, and .$42,730,000 in 1919. Wheeling and 
Huntington were the leading manufacturing 
centres. In 1909 there were in W’heeling 176 
manufacturing establishments, with a product 
valued at .$27,077,000; in 1914, 201 with .$27,- 
879,000; and in 1919, 243 with $72,640,000. 
Parkersburg had, in 1909, 75 with $5,498,000; in 
1914, 83 with $7,143,000; and in 1919, 73 with 
$24,056,000. 

Education. Among the notable features in 
the more recent educational development of West 


Virginia was the addition to the Department of 
Education of a supervisor of teacher training, a 
supervisor of health and sanitation, and a super- 
visor of physical education. A high-school as- 
sistant supervisor and two rural professors also 
were added as part of the organization. The 
Legislature of 1919 passed three important meas- 
ures: the teacher’s-salary law; a measure pro- 
viding for the standardization of rural schools; 
and a law increasing the general school fund by 
$1,000,000 for each of the next two years. A 
high-school movement in the State made prog- 
ress, with the result that the number of classi- 
fied high schools rose from 171 in 1919-20 to 205 
in 1922 and that in 1925-26, 227 school houses 
were employed foi secondary instruction ex- 
clusively. The Negro schools of the State made 
noteworthy impiovemeiit. There were in 1922 
16 recognized Negro high schools, 6 of which 
were high schools of the first class. The enroll- 
ment in colored high schools increased from 484 
in 1919 to 2324 in 192.5-26. The development of 
vocational education kept pace with that of other 
branches. There was a veiy considerable enroll- 
ment in home economics, trades, and industries, 
and mining and vocational agnculture. The 
Legislature of 1921 took an advanced step by 
passing what is known as the compulsory part- 
time law, requiring all cities with a population 
of 10,000 or more, and other industrial centres 
where as many as 50 young people are work- 
ing under labor permits, to establish part-time 
schools or classes. In cooperation with the Fed- 
eral government, the State Boaid of Education 
organized a civilian rehabilitation seivice, which 
was thought ^cry effective in its operation. The 
total enrollment in the high and elementary 
schools in 1912 was 435,611 ; in 192.5-26 it was 
382,830. In the high schools, in the latter year, 
theic weie enrolled 36,114. The total colored 
enrollment in 192.5-26 in kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and secondary grades was 22,225. The ex- 
penditure for public day schools in 192.5-26 was: 
current, $22,070,820; outlays for new buildings, 
sites, and equipment, $4,164,659. The percentage 
of illiteracy in the State decreased from 10 2 in 
1910 to 8.2 in 1920: in the native white popula- 
tion, f 10111 8.4 to 6.1; in the colored, from 24 2 
to 18 9. In the foreign-born white population it 
increased fiorn 23.9 to 24.5 

Finance. State expenditure in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S De- 
partment of Commerce, was for maintenance 
and operation of State departments, $12,952,347 
(of which $2,228,610 was for local education) , 
for interest on debt, $2,510,508; for permanent 
improvements, $11,964,378; total, $27,427,233 
(of which $12,4.52,106 was for highways, .$2,319,- 
868 bein^ for maintenance and $10,132,238 for 
construction). Revenues were .$20,758,241; of 
these, property and special taxes formed 23 4 per 
cent; departmental earnings, 8 per cent; receipts 
from licenses, 57.7 per cent Assessed property 
valuation was $2,130,25.5,951 ; State taxation 
thereon, .$2,982,358. Net State debt on June 30, 
1927, was .$51,536,254 

Political and Other Events. On July 1, 
1914, a drastic prohibition law went into effect, 
as a result of a State-wide prohibition amend- 
ment passed in 1912. In 1915 a report was made 
on the long-standing controversy between Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia as to the liability of 
the latter in the State debt of Virginia before 
the separation of the two States. Charles D. 
Littlefield, special arbitrator, decided that West 
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Virginia should pay part of the debt. The Su- 
prtoe Court, on June 14, 1916, decreed that West 
Virginia should pay $12,303,929. In 1916 the 
Democrats elected as governor John J. Cornwell. 
The Republicans elected Howard Sutherland 
United States Senator. For President, Hughes 
received 141,432 votes; Wilson, 139,013. In 1918 
Davis Elkins, Republican, was elected to the 
United States Senate. In 1920 E. F. Morgan, 
Republican, was elected governor. For Presi- 
dent, Harding received 282,007 votes; Cox, 220,- 
789. In Majr, 1921, as a result of disorders aris- 
ing from strikes in the coal mines, Mingo County 
was placed under martial law by Governor Mor- 
gan. The strike was the result of an attempt to 
unionize the mines in this part of the State. The 
trouble continued until September, when the 
armed miners surrendered to Federal troops, who 
took charge of the situation In 1922 M. M. 
Neely, Democrat, was elected United States Sen- 
ator. For President, Coolidge received, in 1924, 
288,635 votes; Davis, 257,232; I^ Follettc, 36,- 
723. Howard M. Gore, Republican, was elected 
governor m 1925; in 1928 William G. Conley, 
also Republican. For President, the vote in 1928 
was- Hoover, 375,551; Smith, 263,784. Henry 
D. Hatfield (Rep ) was elected Senator. 

Legislation. In 1915 the Legislature enacted 
an amendment to the prohibition law. The Leg- 
islature of 1917 amended the election laws and 
passed a measure pioviding for the protection 
of judges against personal violence. This Legis- 
lature refused to make piovision for the jiayment 
of the State’s poition of the Civil War debt, but 
the session of 1919 adopted a resolution foi set- 
tling the debt. The Ijegislature of 1919 provided 
for a constitutional amendment dividing the leg- 
islative session into t^^o parts, the first, lasting 
15 days, to be devoted to the introduction of 
bills, the second, after a recess, to be given to 
their consideiation and final action. This Legis- 
lature authorized the creation of a State police 
force and enacted measures forbidding child la- 
boi. It also compelled school attendance of 
children under 14 yeais of age. A special session 
of the Lcgislatuie was held in 1920 to ratify the 
woman-suffrage amendment. By virtue of a con- 
stitutional amciidmoiit ratified by the people in 
1920, the legislature of 1921 authorized the gov- 
ernor to issue $50,000,000 in bonds for permanent 
road improvement A further amendment, for 
the issue of $35,000,000 more, was proposed in 
1927. A mine-regnlatory act, creating the De- 
partment of Mines, was jiassed in 1925. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. A co- 
educational State institution of higher education 
at Morgantown, W. Va , founded in 1867. The 
student enrollment inci eased during the period 
1914-28, with 775 registered in the earlier year 
and 2650 in the latter. Faculty membership in- 
creased from 80 to more than 300, and the num- 
ber of volumes in the library from 47,000 to 
92,000. Woman’s Hall, Oglebay Hall, the medi- 
eal building, and the law school building were 
constructed duiing the period. A gift of valuable 
coal lands was received from Dr. I. C, White, and 
a fai 111 and live stock from the estate of T.#awrence 
A Reyinann. In 1924 a course leading to the 
degree of B S. in public health was established. 
A chemistry building, a woman’s gymnasium, and 
a field house for men were completed in 1927-28. 
P reside nt, John Roscor Turner, Ph.D. 

WHARTON, Edith (1862- ). An Amer- 

ican novelist (see VoL. XXIII). Her later books 
are Summer (1917) ; The Marne (1918) ; French 


Ways and Their Meaning (1919); The Age of 
Innocence (1920) ; Glimpses of the Moon (1922) ; 
A Son at the Front ( 1923) ; False Dawn ( 1924) ; 
Mother Recompense (1925) ; The Writing of Fic- 
tion (1925) ; Here and Beuond (1926) ; Twilight 
Sleep (1927); The Children (1928); Hudson 
River Bracketed (1929). 

WHEAT. For the countries reporting their 
yields every year, the production of wheat in- 
creased from an annual average of 1,500,000,000 
bushels for the 3 years 1891-93 to 3,632,720,000 
for the 3 years 1926—28. In the United States, 
production rose rapidly during the World War. 
For the ycais 1914-24, the aveiage annual pro- 
duction was 837,404,000 bushels, as compared 
with 081,368,000 for 1904-13. The largest crop 
ever grown, 1,025,801,000 bushels, was produced 
in 1015 and the highest acreage, 73,099.421, an 
increase of 20 per cent over any jirevious year, 
was harvested in 1919. The general effect of 
the War was to increase production and to limit 
consumption. The principal governments of the 
woild passed laws requiring a maximum per- 
centage of flour in grinding, prescribing minimum 
pcicontages of wheat-llonr substitutes in baking, 
placing wheat-flour coiisiiiiiptioii on a rationing 
basis, regulating the tiade in wheat, and fixing 
the price. In the United States, wheat prices, 
beginning to rise with the outbreak of the War, 
had 1 cached $1.40 per bushel by May, 1915. In 
1917 the United States Food Administration fixed 
the price of No 1 Northern Spiing Wheat at 
$2.20 pel bushel at Chicago with differentials 
for giades and other terminal markets. The 
puce had reached $2 58 per bushel on dune 1, 
1920, a month befoie price fixation by the Gov- 
ernment terminated, and a downward movement 
began which, by December, 1921, had reduced the 
price to $0 90 per bushel. In purchasing power, 
the price of $0.94 on Dec. 1, 1921, was below that 
of the low pi ice of $0 49 on Dec 1, 1894. 

Since 1920 the quantity of piotein in wlieat has 
become an increasingly impoitant juice factor 
and by 1928 a high protein content in the bread 
wheats quite generally commanded a premium. 
At present, testing wheat foi protein content by 
cither State or commercial laboiatories is an ac- 
cepted practice at the principal terminal markets 
of the Central West, which receive the winter 
and spring hard wheat©. Plans arc under ad- 
visoment by wliich the grower may be assured of 
the full maiket value of Ins jirodiict to which he 
may be entitled on the basis of protein content. 

The combined haivester and thicsher, or com- 
bine, confined to the Pacific States for 50 years, 
made its appearance in the Great Plains region 
about 1917, and since then its use has spread to 
all the important giaiii-iirodncing sections of the 
United States and Canada. These niachines are 
operated with horses or ti actors and vary in 
size and type to meet lequirenients. A machine 
cutting 16 feet wide harvests alamt 30 acres per 
eight-hour day. 

Standards and Grading. The United States 
Grain Standaids Act of Aug. 11, 1916, author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate 
the handling and grading of giain, establish of- 
ficial standards, and license gram inspectors. 
Under this law, all wheat in interstate and for- 
eign commerce is graded by the licensed inspec- 
tors according to the official wheat standards of 
the United States, as revised and effective Sept. 
15, 1927. These standards, based on color and 
texture of kernels, as indicating quality, com- 
prise the following classes and subclasses: Class 
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I, hard led spring wheat, with subclasses (a) 
dark northern spring, (b) northern spring, and 
(c) red spring; Claws it, durum wheat, and sub- 
classes (a) amber durum, (b) durum, and (c) 
red diinim , Class iii, hard red winter wheat, in- 
cluding subclasses (a) dark hard winter, (b) 
liaid winter, and (c) yellow hard winter; Class 

IV, soft red winter wheat, including subclasses 

(a) red winter, and (b) \^c8tern red, and Class 

V, white wheat, with subclasses (a) hard white, 

(b) soft white, and (c) Westein white. Each 
subclass is divided into five grades, deter- 
niined by test weight per bushel, moisture con- 
tent, percentage of damaged kernels, purity, 
cleanness, and condition. Wheat failing to meet 
the specifications for any one of these grades is 
designated ^‘sample grade.” In addition, grades 
for mixed wheat, mixed durum, treated, garlicky, 
smutty, and weevil ^ , wheat are included. A cam- 
jiaign to eradicate the common barberry, on which 
the Bjuiiig stage of black stem rust of wheat oe- 
curs, has been in piogiess since 1018. Consult 
U kS. Dcpaitrncnt of Agriculture Year Book for 
1921 and 1027. See AoiuruLTURE. 

WHEATON COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higliei education of women at Norton, Mass., 
founded under the (liieetioii of Mary Lyon as a 
Hemiiiaiy in 1834, and ehaiterod as a college in 
1912. Admission is by college-entrance board 
exuminatii'iis Tlieie was a student enrollment 
of 497 m 1927-28, and the faculty consisted of 
10 men and 40 W'omcn in the autumn of 1928. 
The productive funds of the college increased 
from appioximately $1,000,000 in 1924 to 
$1,025,000 in 1928, and the value of buildings 
and c(|Uipniont fiom $1,000,000 to $1,000,246. 
The campus coveis niou* than 100 acres, includ- 
ing large strolchcs of pine woods, and the plant 
consist of 33 buildings, including dormitories, 
chapel, science building, gymnasium, observa- 
tory, power liouMc, and library (with 25,000 
volumes) Piesident, J (ohn) Edgar Park, A.B., 
D.D , LJ. D. 

WHEAT BUST. kSee I'i.ants, Diseases of. 

WHEELEB, IUrto.n Kendall (1882- ). 

A United States kSciiator, born at Hudson, Mass., 
and educated at the X iiiversity of Michigan. He 
began his career as a steiiogi apher in Boston, 
but later became a lawver 111 Butte, Mont., and 
atti acted much attentioii by his success in win- 
ning damage suits for the miiiois against the big 
copper companies. The lihcial political element 
in Butte sent him to the State l^gislatuie in 
1911, and he was Federal district attorney in 
Montana during 1913-19 In 1922 he was elected 
to the United States kSeiiate by a large majority. 
While in chaige of the investigation of former 
Attoiney General Daugherty, he was indicted in 
Montana on a charge of accepting a foe illegally, 
but was exonerated by a special Senate commit- 
tee In 1924 he was nominated for the office of 
Vice President of the United kStates on La Fol- 
lettc’s Progiebsive ticket. He was reflected to 
the Senate in 1928. 

WHEELEB, WnjJAM Morton (1805- ). 
An American zoologist (see VoL. XXIII.) He 
has continued ns professor of entomology and 
dean of the Bussey Institute for Research in Ap- 
plied Biology at Harvard. He wrote Social Life 
amo7iq the f 71 sects (1923). 

WHIPPLE, George Hoyt (1878- ) An 

Aniencaii pathologist. He was born at Ashland, 
N H , graduated from Yale, and received his M.D. 
degree fiom The .lohns Hopkins Medical School 
(1905). Until 1908 he conducted pathological 


researches in Ancon Hospital, Panama, and from 
1909 to 1914, he was pathologist at The Johns 
Hopkins University and Hospital. He then went 
to the University of California as director of 
medical research (1914-21 ) and dean of the medi- 
cal school (1920-21). Since 1921 he has been 
dean and professor of pathology at the University 
of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry. 
In 1927 he became a trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He was elected a member of the 
N ation al Academy of Science in 1929. 

WHIPPLE, Guy Montrose (1876- ). 

An American psychologist, born at Danvers, 
Mass., and educated at Brown and Cornell uni- 
versities. He began teaching in 1902 at Cornell 
and went to the University of Illinois in 1914. 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology employed 
him from 1917 to 1919 as acting director of its 
buieau of salesmanship and as professor of ap- 
plied psychology He was professor of experi- 
mental education in the University of Michigan 
from 1919 to 1925. During the World War, he 
was a member of the committee on mental ex- 
amination of army recruits. Ilis writings in- 
clude* Questions tn School Hugtenc (1909); 
Manual of Menial and Phi/sieal Tests (2d ed , 
1914) ; How to Studg Effectively (1916) ; Classes 
for Gifted Children (1919) ; Problems in Educa- 
tional Psychology (1922) , Problems in Mental 
Testing (with Helen D. Whipple, 1925). 

WHITAKEB, Milton C. (1870- ). An 

American chemist, born in Frazoysburg, Ohio, 
and educated at the University of Coloiado Tn 
1903 ho became chemist and general superintend- 
ent of the Welsbach Company, but resigned in 
1911 to accept the prof essoi ship of chemical en- 
gineering at Columbia ITniversity. This chair 
he held until 1917, when he was made vice presi- 
dent of the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company and president of the United States In- 
dustrial Chemical Company He resigned from 
both positions in 1927 In 1923 he received the 
Perkin Medal of the American section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry for his original work 
on the chemistry and production of alcohol and 
its derivatives. In 1911-10 he was editor of the 
Journal of Industrial and ETigineering Chemistry. 

WHITE, Frank (1866- ) An American 

public official. He was born at Stillman Valley, 
111 , and graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois (1880). Having settled in North Dakota, 
he was elected to the House of Representatives of 
that State (1891-93) and to the State Senate 
(1893-99). He was major of the First North 
Dakota Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish-Amen- 
can War and served m the Phihp])ine8. From 
1901 to 1905, he was Governor of North Dakota. 
In the World War, he was a colonel of infantry 
(41st Division), serving fourteen months in 
France. During the years 1921-28, he was Tieas- 
urer of the United States and since 1928 has been 
president of the Southern Mortgage Guaranty 
Corporation of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WHITE, James (1803-1928). A Canadian 
geographer (see Vol. XXIII). He was made 
chairman of the advisory board on wild life 
protection in 1917 and in "the same year won the 
Alexandre Roquette Prize. In 1921 he was em- 
ployed in the Labrador boundary case and in 
1922 became technical adviser to the Minister of 
Justice He was chairman of the geographic 
board from 1925 until his death. 

WHITE, John Ellington ( 1868 - ). 

An American Baptist clergyman and college pres- 
ident, born at Clayton, N. C., and educated at the 
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Wake Forest College. Ordained to the Baptist 
ministry in 1892, he served as pastor in churches 
in North Carolina and South Carolina. From 
1910 to 1927, he was president of Anderson Col- 
lege He was the founder of a system of Baptist 
schools for the mountaineers and president of the 
Clifton Conference for Negro Schools. From 1914 
to 1910, he was preacher and lectuier at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Since 1927 he has been pas- 
tor of the Fust Baptist Church of Savannah, Ga. 
He IS the author of The Stleni Southerners 
(1900) ; The New Tasl and Opportunity of the 
South (1908), Southern Highlanders (1913); 
and Yielded Pacifist (1917) 

WHITE, William Alanson (1808- ). 

An Annuicaii neuiologist and alienist (sec VoL. 
XXITl). Since 19J4 Hi White has pioduccd 
sevcKil iiiajoi works, Iv'ginniiig with the trea- 
tise on noiiiology Avritten in collaboration with 
Jollilie, Diseases of the Nervous System (1915). 
Tlic ninth edition of his Outlines of Psi/ehiairy 
appealed in 1923. "I'lie following nioiiogiaphs 
also came fioin his jieii Mechanisms of Char- 
acter I'oimaiwn (1916); The Principles of 
Mental Hygiene (1917); The Mental Hygiene 
of (luldhood (1919), Thoughts of a Psycholo- 
gist on the llVir and After (1919) , Foundations 
of Psychiatry (1921) , Insanity and the Criminal 
Lau (1923) , Fssaysin l*sychopathology (1925); 
The Meaning of Disease (1920) , and The Major 
Psychosis (1928) 

WHITE, W'lLLiAM \llen (1808- ). An 

Ani(‘iicaii louinalist and author (see WiL. 
Will ) Hilling tile \\oild War, the American 
lied Cross sent him to Tliissia as an ohservei, and 
he was appointed a delegate to the Russian Coii- 
fmence at rnnkipo in 1919. His later publica- 
tions indude (UnVs Puppets (1910); In the 
Hi 'tit of a Fool (1918) , The Martial Adventures 
of Hi my and Mt (1918) , 7w/c of Y’oodrow Wil- 
son (1924), Jjife of CaJiin Cooluhje (1925); 
MaOxS in a Pageant (1928) 

WHITEHEAD, Ao’red North (1861- ). 

A Biitish niatheinat iciaii and pliilosopher (see 
VoJ. XXTTT) He w^as piob'ssor of applied math- 
ematics at the Imjiei lal College of Science and 
Tediiiologv, South Kensington (1911-24), ]nesi- 
deiit ot t!i(‘ Mathematical Association (191.5-16), 
and of Section A of tlie Biitish Association 
(1916), and jnofcssoi of philoso])hv at Harvard 
Uiiiveisit} (since 1{)24). He recened the first 
James S( ott Pii/e of the Fdinhuigh Royal So- 
ciety (1922), and the Sylvester Modal of the 
Royal Society (1925) After terminating his 
j(»iiit inqinrA with Bertrand Russell into the 
foundations of inatheinaties and logic, published 
as Prineipia Mathcmatira (3 vols , 1910-13), he 
deyoted liiniself to the elaboration of a ])hiloso- 
])by of ]»li,\sieal science. This philosophy, al- 
tbongli conducted on realistic presupiiositions, 
W'as fiec fi om the dctciministic dogmatism charnc- 
teii/ing so many realistic iiliilosophies In The 
Principle of Helot ivity (1922), ho presented wliat 
be legal dod as an alternative rendering of the 
theory of relativity. He retained the nietrienl 
formula of Einstein’s sjiocial theory but discarded 
tlie goneial theory and so reframed the equations 
as to maintain the traditional distinction be- 
tween ])hysics and geometry. His other works 
since 1914 include Principles of Natural Knowl- 
edge (19J9) ; and The Concept of Nature, Tamer 
JAH'turos delivered in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1919 (1920), Seiencc and the Modern Woidd, 
Lowell Lectures (1925) ; Religion in the Maling, 
Lowell Lectures (1926); Symbolism; its Mean- 


ing and Effect (1927) ; and The Aims of Educa- 
ft on an d other essays ( 1929 ) . 

WHITEHEAD, John Boswell (1872- ). 

An American electrical engineer, born in Norfolk, 
Va., and educated at The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. In 1897 he returned there as instructor 
in applied electricity, and in 1910 he was ad- 
vanced to a professorship. Since 1919 he also 
has been dean of the faculty of engineering there 
His original researches have liad to do with such 
subjects as magnetic effect of clcctnc displace- 
ment, single-phase railw'ay system, and submarine 
detection Besides many pajieis on engineering 
and physical topics, he wrote Electric Operation 
of Steam Railways (1909) and Dielectric Theory 
and Insulation (1927). 

WHITE SLAVEBY. See League of Na- 
tions 

WHITHOBNE, Emerson (1884- ). An 

American coinposci, boin at Cleveland, Ohio. 
He studied theic with J Haitman (piano and 
haiinoiiy) and J"* Rogers (c(nn])osition ) . From 
1904 to 1906, he continued his studies in Vienna 
under Ijoscheti/ky (jnann) and R Fuchs (com- 
position) and spent the following yeai in Berlin 
W'ltli Arthur Schnabel (piano). In 1907-14 he 
lived in J^ndon as a teachei and wiiter on musi- 
cal subjects and served as ciitic on the Pall Mall 
(Jazette (1913-14). In 1915 he settled in St. 
Louis as editor for tlie Art Vulilicatiou Society. 
Tn 1907 he inairied the pianist Ethel Legmska, 
but sepal ated from her in 1909. His works in- 
clude the s.Mnpliomc poems, Ranga, The City of 
Ys, In the Court of the Pomegranates, and Fata 
Morgana , the oreliestral suites, Japanese, Ad- 
ventures of a Samuiai, and A 5 or/r Days and 
isiights (also ni ranged for piano); sovcial mi- 
nor w'orks foi orchestia; thiee stiiiig quartets, 
a song e\cIo for vocal quartet, Songs of Sappho; 
piano pieces; and songs lie is the author of 
Instruments of the Modern Symphony Oiehestra 
(1921). 

WHITIUTG, William F (1864- ). An 

American paper manufacturer and Secretary of 
Commerce. He was liorii at Holyoke, Mass , and 
after being graduated at Anihei st College ( 1886) , 
developi'd and expanded the papei -making iiidus- 
tiy inherited fiorn his father Never seeking 
public olhee, he was keenly interested in polities, 
and was a delegate to the Repnbliean National 
Convention in 1920, 1924, and 1928. In August, 
1928, Piesident Ckiolidge, a personal fiieiid of 
many years’ standing, appointed him Societal ^ 
of Commerce to sueeoed lleibert Hoover, who had 
been iioniiiiated for President. Mr. Whiting 
seived in tins olliee until the close ol the Coulidge 
admiiiistiation in March, 1929. 

WHITLOCK, Brand (1869- ). An Amer- 

ican author and dijdomnt (sec Vol XXTIJ) 
As United States Minister to Belgium during the 
Woild War, he opjmsed (xeimaii aggre.ssion with 
great boldness and roiisideiable sueoess and on 
many oceasions Ha\ed tlie Belgians from the ef- 
fects of diastie edicts He was Ambassador to 
Belgium from 1919 to 1!>20, and foi his sei vices 
during the W'ar leceived numerous European 
decorations. In 1918 ho wrote Memories of Bel- 
gium Under the German Occupation. He pub- 
lislied tlie following novels J. Hardin and Son 
(1923) ; Uprooted (1926) , Transplan t(d (1927) , 
and Big Matt (1928), and a biograjdiy, La Fay- 
ette (1929) 

WHITMAH COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning at Walla Walla, 
Wash, founded in 1859. Student enrollment in 
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the fall of 1928 was 546. In the same year, pro- 
ductive funds amounted to $1,182,851.04 and an- 
nual income to $222,624. Gifts included $250,000 
from the General Education Board and $75,000 
from the Weyerhaeuser family New buildings 
included Lyman House, a men’s dormitory coating 
$100,000, Prentiss Hall, a dormitory for women, 
costing $200,000, and a heating plant coating 
$50,000 Two financial campaigns in the in- 
terest of the college resulted in subscriptions of 
approximately $1,500,000 President, Stephen 
B easley Linnard Penrose, D.D., LL.D. 

WHITNEY, Gertrude Vanderbilt (Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney) (1877- ). An Amer- 

ican sculptor. During the World War, she 
founded a hospital in Prance and labored unre- 
mittingly among the soldiers. Her war sculp- 
tures are unique in their quality of distinctly 
feminine sympathy and tenderness for the young 
soldiers. Among the best of them are “Found,” 
“Engineers,” and “Not Yet Discharged.” These 
are all figures and groups of American soldiers. 

WICA, L. See William (Wilhelm) , Prince 
OP Sweden. 

WICKEESHAM, George Woodward (1858- 
). An Anieiican lawyer and public official 
(see VoL XXI 11) In 1915 he was delegate-at- 

large and chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the New Yoik Constitutional Convention 
From 1914 to 1917, he was president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York. He 
was a member and later vice chairman of the 
District Board of the City of New York under 
the United States Selective Service Law in 1917- 
18 In 1920 he was president of the American 
Prison Association and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion. He has been president of the American 
Law Institute since 1923, and since 1924, a mcni- 
l>er of the commission on progressive codification 
of intei national law, appointed by the Council of 
the League of Nations. In 1925-26 he served on 
the Conimmsjon foi the Keorganization of the 
New York State Government. In 1929 President 
Hoover appointed him chairman of the National 
Law Enforcement Commission. He received the 
honorary LLD. degree from Harvard (1921), 
Hobart (1922), and the University of Michigan 
( 1927 ) . He wrote Spring in Morocco { 1 923 ) . 

WIDAL, vMal (Gforge.s) Fernand Isidore 
(1862-1929) A French bacteriologist and clini- 
cian (see VoL XXIII). In the decade since 
1914, he added to the laurels which he had won 
in serodiagnosis and in the salt-poor diet for 
renal dropsy, by innovations in the prognosis of 
chronic kidney disease by determining the amount 
of residual blood nitrogen. In collaboration with 
Roger and Teissier, he produced Jfouveau Trait6 
de Mddictne (1920) and, with Teissier and others, 
Rhumatismes { 1924 ) 

WIDDEMEB, Margaret (Mrs. Robert Ha- 
ven Scuauffler ) ( ?- ) . An American au- 

thor, born at Doylestown, Pa., and graduated 
from the Drexcl Institute Library School in 1909. 
She wrote jioems when a child. A child-labor 
poem entitled The Factories, her first published 
work, attracted wide attention Among her other 
writings are The Rose-Garden Husband (1915); 
Winona of the Camp Fire (1915); Why Notf 
(1916); The Wishmg-Ring Man (1917); Wt- 
nona^a War Farm (1918) ; The Old Road to 
FaracUse (1918), which gained her a share of 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best book of poems, in 
the year 1919; Graven Image (1923); Gallant 
Lady (1926); Collected Poems (1928). 


WIBDBNFELD, Kurt (1871- ). A Ger- 

man economist and public official, who was bom 
in Berlin and educated at the universities of 
Lausanne, Munich, Leipzig, and Berlin. He be- 
came a lecturer on economics at the University 
of Berlin in 1903, later served as director of the 
German Foreign Trade Department, and in 1918 
was for a shoi t time Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
During 1921-22 he was German Charge d ’Affaires 
in Russia, after which he became professor of 
economics at the University of Cologne and (in 
1923) at the University of Leipzig. He wrote 
D%€ Norducesteuropairschen Welthafen (1923) ; 
Das Fersonliche tm modemen Untemehmertum 
(1911, 1920) ; Lenin und sein Werk (1923), tran- 
slated into English as The Remaking of Russia', 
G ewer bepolitik (1927). 

WIELAND, vC'Iunt, TTetnrich (1877- ). 

A German chemist, who was born at Pforzheim 
and educated at the univeisitios of Munich, Ber- 
lin, and Stuttgart He became professor of 
chemistry at the teclinieal high school of Munich 
in 1917 and at the university there in 1925 In 
1927 he received the Nobel Prize for chemistry 
for his discoveiy of tlie structiiie of the substance 
which gives bile its color and its relation with 
chlorophyl and hemoglobin. In addition to his 
work m chemistry, he holds doctorates in medi- 
cine, engineering, and philosophy He is a inem- 
ber of the academies of Munich, Gottingen, and 
Heidelberg and chairman of the (Jerman Chemical 
Society His publications include numeious 
works on chemistry and biochemistry. He also 
edited Liebig's Annals of Chemistry. 

WIENER, Franz von. See Croisset, Fran- 
cis DE 

WIESBADEN AGREEMENT, See Gek- 
m any, under History, Reparations. 

WTGGIN, Kate Douglas (Mbs George C. 
Riggs) (1859-1923) An American autlior (see 
VoL. XXIIT) who died 111 London. Among her 
later stones weie Blucbcaid, a musical fantasy 
(1914), Penelope's Postscripts (1910); Ladies 
in Waiting (1918) , and Homespun Tales (1920). 
Her remiiiiaceiices were jiublished posthumously 
as My Garden of Memories (1924 ) . 

WIGMORE, John Henry (1863- ). An 

American professoi of law (see Vol. XXTII). 
He was professor of law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, 111 , from 1893 to 1928, serving 
as dean of the law faculty during the last 27 
years of that period. He rctiied with the title 
of dean cinciitus. His later works included Prob- 
lems of Law, Its Past, Present, and Future 
(1920) and A Panorama of the World's Legal 
Systems (1928) He was editor and co-editor of 
various legal treaties In the World War, he 
seived as colonel and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

WILAMOWITZ-M^LLENDORE, veda-mo'- 
vits-mSl'en-dorf, Ulrich von (1848- ). A 

German philologist (see Vol XXIII). He trans- 
lated and edited many Greek classics. His later 
works aie Antike Metrik (1922) ; Pindar (1923) ; 
Reden und Vortrage {1925-2fi); Die Heimkehr 
des Odysseus, neue homerische Untcrsuchungen 
(1927), Erinnerungen, 1848-1014 (1928). 

WILBUR, Curtis Dwight (1867- ). An 

American lawyer and public official, born at 
Boonesboro, Iowa. He was graduated at the 
United States Naval Academy m 1888, resigned 
from the Navy in the same year, and in 1890 
began the practice of law in I. 1 O 8 Angeles. He 
was judge of the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County from 1903 to 1918 and became justice of 
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the Supreme Court of California in 1019. He 
organized the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles and 
drew up several of the juvenile-court laws of 
(California. On the resignation of Edwin Denby, 
Judge Wilbur was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy by President Coolidge and served from 
March, 1024, to 1929 

WILBTTR, Ray Lyman (1876- ). An 

American physician, educator, and former presi- 
dent of Staiifoul University (see VoL. XXIII). 
In 1917 he was chief of the conservation division 
of tlie United States Food Administration and 
a member of tlie California State Council of De- 
fense. In 1918 he was a regional director of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps and in 1919 pres- 
ident of the California State Conference of Social 
Agencies. He was piesident of various medical 
societies, chan man of the medical council of the 
U S Veteians’ Bureau (since 1924), chairman of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu 
(since 1025) , and a inembci of the American dele- 
gation to the sixth Pan-American Conference 
at Ha\ana in 1028 In March, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior in President 
Hoover’s cabinet 

WILCZYNSKI, Eunest Julius (1876- ). 

An Aineiican mathematician, born in Hamburg, 
Gciinany, and educated at the University of Ber- 
lin Coming to the United States in 1807, he 
taught matlicniatics at the University of Cali- 
fornia (1898-1007), and at the University of 
Illinois (1907-10), then transferring to the Ilni- 
versity of Cliicago as associate professor (1910- 
14), and piofessor (since 1914). He is a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences He wrote 
Piofccfivc Ihffn vnfial (icometry of Curveft and 
link'd Huffaccft (1006), The 7s etc Haven Collo- 
(juinm, with E H Mooie and M Mason (1010) ; 
Plane Tiiyonomch if and AppheaHonft (1913); 
and Cotkqc Alqch}a with Apphrnf'ions (1016). 

WILDER, TTarkis Hawthorne (1864-1928). 
An American zoologist, hoin at Bangor, Me, and 
educated at Amhcist College and at Freibuig 
He was juofessor of zoology at Smith College 
(1802-1028) Ills most important researches 
weie on the embryology and anatomy of verte- 
brates, the e])idernnc markings of the palms 
and soles of the primates, and the teiatology of 
veitehiates He jniblished Jnrei tvhrate Zoology 
(1894) , Historif of the Human Body (1910) , Per- 
sonal Identification (1002); Manual of Anthi'o- 
pometry (1920); M a n*s Prehistoric Past (1923), 
Th( Pedigree of the Human Race (1025) 

WILDER, TiioRN'roN Ntven (1897- ) 

An American author He was born at Madison, 
M is , and giaduated from Yale ( 1920) , after hav- 
ing served for four months in 1918 in the Coast 
Artillery Coips. After graduation, he passed two 
years m Italy and one year in the (Graduate 
School at Princeton. He then became a master 
at the Lawrenceville School. His first published 
work to win lecognition was The Cahala (1926). 
This was followed by The Bridge of Ban Luis Reg 
(1928), and The Angel That Troubled the Waters 
and Other Plays (1928). 

WILDMAN, Edwin (1867- ). An Amer- 

ican editor and author, boin at CJorniiig, N Y., 
and educated at the General Wesleyan Seminary, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was editor and proprietor of newspapers 
in Georgia and New York, was a writer and wai 
correspondent for Leslie's Weekly (1897-98), 
served as special war correspondent in the Phil- 
ippines from 1898 to 1000, and was special com- 
missioner with the allied troops during the 


Boxer Rebellion in China (1900-01 ). From 1918 
to 1920, he was president and editor of The 
Forum, He wrote Writing to Sell (1915) ; Amer- 
ica's Attitude toward the War (1917) ; American 
Leaders of Industry (1019, 1921) ; Famous Lead- 
ers of Character (1922); Founders of America 
(1924); Builders of America (1925); Jewish 
L eader s of America (1928). 

WILES, Irving Ramsey (1861- ). An 

American portrait painter (see VoL. XXIII). 
His later portiaits, particularly those of women, 
eontiniied his able, academic manner. In 1919 
lie received the Maynard Portrait Prize from the 
National Academy of Design, New York City, 
and the Lippi ncott Prize from the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelphia 

WILEY, Hugh (1884- ). An American 

writer, born at Zanesville, Ohio, and educated 
in the public schools. From 1902 to 1017, ho was 
an engineer and contractor. During the M^orld 
M^ar, he served in the Engineers Corps as captain. 
Besides contributing sboit stones, many of them 
in Negro dialect, to magazines, lie wrote The 
Wildcat (1020), Jade (1021); Lady Luck 
(1021 ) ; Fo' Meals a Day ( 1927) ; Manehu Blood 
(1927); Here's Luck (1928) 

WILHELM, Prince of Sweden. See Wil- 
liam (Wiltifxm), Prince of Sweden. 

WILKINS, Ernest Hatch (1880- ) An 

American college president He was born at 
Newton Center, Mass., graduated at Amherst 
College, and took graduate work at The .lohns 
Hopkins and at Harvaid (PhD, 1910). After 
teaching Romance langnagos at Amherst (1900- 
04) and at Harv^ard (1006-12), he went to the 
University of Chicago as associate professor of 
Romance languages (1012-16) and from 1016 to 
1927 held a full professorship tliere He was also 
dean of the colleges of arts, literature and sci- 
ence from 1923 to 1920 In the World War, he was 
associate executive secretary of the war person- 
nel board, national war work council, Y. M C. A., 
and later directed the educational bureau in 
charge of educational work cairied on by the 
Y M C A. in camps in the United States Since 
1927 he has been president of Oherlin College 
He is the author of Dante — Poet and Apostle^ 
and The Changing College (1927); joint author 
of Concordance to the Latin Works of Dante ^ and 
translator of Papiiii’s Four and Twenty Minds, 

WILKINS, Sib George Hujieut (1888- ). 

An Australian aviator and polar cxplorei Born 
on a ranch in South Australia, ho was graduated 
in clecti ical engineering from the Adelaide School 
of Minos (1906). He gav^c uj) an ciigincci mg 
career to hccoine photogi aphic coi 1 cspondeiit of 
a London newspajior in the Balkan Wars In 
1913 he accompanied Vilh]alnnir Stcfaiisson on 
the latter’s first arctic expedition. At the out- 
break of the World M’ar, he joined the Australian 
Flying Coips and was second in command of the 
Military History Department as ofiicial photog- 
rapher 

After the War, Sir Geoige conducted explora- 
tions for the British Museum of Natural History 
in northern Australia and the islands of the Pa- 
cific. He was second in command of the British 
Imperial Antarctic Expedition to Graham Land 
in 1920-21 and leturned the following year witli 
the ill-fated Shacklcton-Quest Expedition. Turn- 
ing next to aerial exploration, he headed the 
Detroit Arctic Expedition of 1025 and the Detroit 
Ncios-Wilkins Expedition of 1027, both of which 
were in the main unsuccessful, due to iinfavoiahle 
weather and other circumstances. On the latter 
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trip, he was forced down north of Alaska on the WILLIAM II (Feiedricii Wilhelm Victo: 
frozen Arctic Oc^. 'Witll Mb pilot, he succeeded Aldekt) ( 1859 - ) . Ex-Emperor of ^raian; 

in T6d.Ciilllg BtH ^ikilno settlement on foot, after and ex-King of Prussia (see VoL. XaIII). Tin 
great laardships. In April, 1928, he surprised the virtually absolute monarch of a great and power 
world hy dying from Point Barrow, Alaska, to ful nation and generally considered an able anc 
Green Harbor, Svalbard, Norw'ay, covering the energetic leader, William II was probably tht 
distance of 2200 miles over the polar regions in outstanding world figure at the outbreak of the 
20 hours. For this exploit, he was knighted by World War. Its close found him Iwreft of every 
King George. Later the same year, he led an vestige of power, a fugitive from his own people, 
airplane expedition to the Antarctic, studied and hated by millions the world over. Animosity 
mctcoTological conditioua, and dew over previ- towaid him giadually waned in the deeude fol- 
onsly unexploied teriitoiy. In 1929 he returned lowing the Aiinistiee^ only to be replaced by an 
to the Antarctic to survey Boss Sea by airplane almost eomplete mdiirerence. His responsibility 
and chart the legioii between Graham Land and for the War remained a matter for debate. He 
the Bay of Wliales He wrote Plyxag the Arctvc repeatedly piotcsted that he did liis utmost to 
(1028), a Ixiok which definitely contributed to maintain peace and recent revelations indicate 
polar HCienee. that he made half-hearted efforts which weic 

WILLABD, Daniel (1801- ). An Amer- nullified by the militaristic influences suTiound- 

icaii lailway pieHideiit, born at NoiUi Harilaiid, iiig him, the belligeiency of Aiistnan and Russian 
Vt., and educated at the Massachusetts Agricul- ofheialdoiii, and lack of codpeiatioii on tlie pait 
tuial College. He entered the railway service of the German Embassy at Ht. Petersburg. The 
in 1879 and became assistant gcneial managei Allies charged him with full icspoiisibility and 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1899 and found siippoit for their thesis in the memoirs of 
its piesident on Jan. 15, 1910. In 1017 he be- Pi nice Liclinowsky, Gciman Ambassadoi to Lon- 
canie chairman of the Advisory Commission of don in 1914, and in the woiks of Maximilian 
the Council of National Defense and in the next Harden, Dr. Wilhelm Miihloii, and other German 
year was made cliairman of the War Industiies writeis 

Board. He was commanding colonel of engineers William signed the older for the Gcrinan mobi- 
in the U. S. Army ill 1918 Since 1926 he has been lizatioii on Aug. 1, 1014, and tlieieafter iceeded 
president of the board of trustees of The Johns moie and nioie into the backgiuund. His peace 
Hopkins University. In April, 1920, lie wan ofiei of 101(», liis ojiposition to the peace lesolu- 
awarded the gold medal of the National Institute tion of the Rcielistag in 1917, and liis visits to 
of Social Sciences for distinguished social service, the vaiious battle flouts were his only sigrufieant 
WJJLLCOX, William Russell (1863- ). activities. Failure of the Geinian offensive of 

All American lawyei (see Vol. XXlll) Fioiii 1918 hiought assurance fiom his geiieials that 
1916 to 1918, he was ehairiiian of the Republican defeat was inevitable, but he lefused to capitu- 
iiationiil eoiiiniittee late, uiging the aimy to fight to the last On 

W ILLEBllANDT, Mabel Walker (1889- Oct. 8, 1918, he was foiced to announce Ins 
). All Aiiiencaii luwyei, hoiii at Woodsdale decision to “ofTct ])eaee to the enemy ” His tol- 
Kan Slie giaduated from the Temple (Aiiz ) toniig juestige was fuithei shattered by an agiee- 
Normal School in 1911 and fiom the law depart- iiieiit among the othei Geiman sovereigns cur- 
nieiit of the University of Southern California in tailing his powei to make wai and sign tieaties 
1916. After teaching law for several years, she and by Piesident Wilson’s refusal to tieat with 
was admitted to the bar and practiced in Los *‘Gei many’s present lulcis ” He then autliorized 
Angeles. She acted as public defender of women the formation of a constitutional iriinistiy, left 
and was attorney in some 2000 eases In 1921 Berlin with its thi eatciiiiig pojinlaee on October 
she was appointed Assistant Attorney General of 30, and took lefuge with the aiinv Tlio Socialist 
the United States, the first woman to fill that Ministei, on November 3, demanded his abdicn- 
office. She was placed in charge of the enfoice- tion, but he hcsilated until November 28 before 
ment of the prohibition law, tax laws, and the couijd} iiig, although infoimed November 0 by 
Bureau of Federal Prisons She played a prom- Hiiidenbuig that the ainiy would not support 
iiient part as a supfiortei of Heibeit Hoover in him. Shoitly afterwaid, he lied to Holland, 
the presidential campaign of 1928 In May, wheie he lived for a year as the guest of Count 
1929, slie resigned as Assistant Attorney (General Bentinck at Amerongeii, and tlien purchased 
and became counsel to Washington aviation in- (1920) the chateau of Doom near Uti edit, w^here 
teiests he subsequently resided. 

WILLETT, Herbert Lockwood (1864- ). The Allies, in Article 227 of the Paris Peace 

An Amenean theologian, horn at Ionia, Mich, Treaty, deiimiided his punislimeiit for “a siipieiiie 
and educated at Bethany College, W. Va , and offense against international moralitv ” Plans 
Yale, Chicago, and Berlin universities. In 1890 foi liis trial before a 8[)eeinl court of Allied 
he was ordained to the ministry of the Christian jurists were balked by tlie refusal of Holland to 
Chinch and for several years w^as a pastor at extradite him. William’s sous and a nil iiber of 
Dayton, Ohio. He was associate professor (1909- leading Germans, inelnding Hindenbuig, had of- 
15) and professor of Semitic languages and liter- fered to stand trial in his place and 432,000 
ature (since 191.5) at the University of Chicago. Germans petitioned the new Republic to “save 
From 1008 to 1920, he was minister of the Me- the Kaiser,” 

monal Church of Christ of Chicago. He was Joachim, one of his sev^n sons, committed 
well known as a lecturer and wrote* Ijtfe and suicide in 1920 and William’s wife, the 
Teachings of Jesns (1898); Prophets of Israel former Kaiserin Angusta-Victoi la, died on Apr 
(1899); The Moral Leaders of Israel (1916); 11, 1921. To the indignation of many forniei 

and Our Ihhie — Its Origin, Character, and Value subjects, he maitied Princess Heimine of Schoii- 
(1917) ora 1016 to 1920, he was president of aioh-Carolath (in'*c of Reuss) Nov 5, 1921. He 
the Chicago Chinch Federation, and in the latter giadually abandoned hope of his restoration. In 
year became Chicago representative of the Fed- October, 1926, the Prussian government settled 
eral (kjuiicil of Churches of Christ in America. 250,000 acres of land and 15,000,000 gold marks 
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upon him in return for his confiscated property 
in Prussia. The failure of the Reichstag te re- 
new the law for the defense of the Republic ex- 
piring June 27, 1929, left the way open for his 
return to Germany without sanction of the Gov- 
ernment, but he did not avail himself of the op- 
portunity. 

Bibliography. William published Compara- 
five History y 1818-191 a defense of his reign 
(Eng. trans., 1921 ) ; Ereignisse und Gestalt en aus 
den Jahren 1878-1918 (1922); Aus Meinem Le- 
hen 18^)9- 1888y memoirs (1927) , and Mcine Vor- 
fahren (1929). The so-called “Willy-Nicky cor- 
respondence” between W'illiam and Cznr Nicholas, 
brought to light by the Soviet government in 
1917, was tiaiislated into Fiench (1924) as 
Correspondence entte Guillaume IJ et Nicholas 
Jly 189Jf--19Pi, Consult also As U’e See It, by 
Ren^ Viviuiii (Eng. tians., 1924) , Twelve Years 
at the Jrnpnial German Court ^ by Ckmnt Robert 
Zedlitz-'JVutsehlei (Eng. tians, 1924); Kaiser 
Milhehn //, by Emil Imdwig (192(1) ; Chronicles 
of the Prussiafi Couit, by Anne Topham (1920) , 
Eehuld und Uchicksal : Die Tragodie Wilhelms JJ, 
by Josef fionntag (1927) ; Der Kaiser, das wahre 
Gcsichl Wilhelms //, by Edgar von Schmidt- 
Pauli (1928) ; and Briefe 1882-192Jf und lirtcf- 
uechsel mit Kaiser Wilhelm II, by Houston 
Steward Cliambeilain (1328). 

WILLIAM (Eeiedkicii Wlliielm Vicixir Au- 
gust) (1882- ) Ex-Ciown Prince of Prus- 

sia and Germany (see VoL. XXIJI). At the out- 
break of the World War, he was ]nit in command 
of the 5th Army on the west w'hicli won the bat- 
tles of Longwy and Longuyon on Aug. 22 and 24, 
1914 l^ter, he was nominally in charge of the 
unaueceHsfiil operations against Verdun In Nov- 
ember, 1918, he follow'ed his father to Holland 
and took refuge on the island ()f Wieiingcn in the 
Zuyder Zee On Dee. 1, 1018, he formally re- 
nounced his rights of succession to the ciowns 
of Prussia and the formei Geiinan Empire. 

WILLIAM (WILHELM), Prince of Swe- 
den AND Duke of Sodekmxnland (1884- ). 

A Swedish writer and explorer, second son of 
King Gustavus V His marriage to the Grand 
Duchess Maria Pavlovna of Russia (1908) was 
dissolved in 1914, leaving their son Prince Len- 
nart with Prince William. He was a naval 
officer, and visited the United States (1907), In- 
dia, Siam, Indo-China, and East Africa, and com- 
manded a division of destroyers throughout the 
World War. It was then that he began to wiite, 
and he published his first book under the pseu- 
donym L Wica. At the close of the War, he 
resigned from the navy in order to pursue a 
literary career. He was dramatic critic for Idun, 
a iStockholm weekly, and traveled to Spitzbergen. 
Central America, and Central Africa to get ma- 
terial for his books In 1927 he made a lecture 
tour in the United States, telling of the latter 
trip, on which he was supervising a collection for 
the Riksmiiseiim in Stockholm, and during which 
he nearlv died of malaria His writings include 
three v^dumes of poetry (1916-22) ; several col- 
lections of his short stories; the plays Ktnangozi 
(1924), Omhord {On Board, 1926), and The 
Other One (1927) , and the books based on his 
travels • In the Lands of the Sun ( 191 5) , Between 
Two Continents (1921); Among Pi/qmics and 
Gorillas (1923) ; At the Water Holes; Wild 
African Animals I Have Known (1923); and 
Sydfranskt (Provence) (1926) 

WILLIAM AND MARY, College of A 
coeducational State institution at Williamsburg, 


Va., founded in 1693. Student enrollment In- 
creased from 242 in 1916 to 1356 in 1928; the 
faculty from 21 to 70, in the same period; and 
the library from 15,000 to 60,000 volumes. In 
1918 women were admitted to the college for the 
first time and a dormitory was built for them in 
1921. A men’s dormitory and a gymnasium were 
opened m 1925. Courses in conimeice, account- 
ing, and other business subjects were oiTered in 
1919. The Kate Waller Barrett Dormitory for 
Girls, the William Barton Rogers Science Hall, 
and Old Dominion Hall foi men were completed 
111 1927. Piesident, Julian A. C. Chandler, LL D. 

WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE. A co- 
educational institution of higher learning at Lib- 
erty, Mo., founded in 1849. Student eniollment 
ill the fall of 1928 was 420. Pioductive funds in 
the same year were $1,148,933.03 and income 
$136,439.90. Early in 1929, a gymnasium cod- 
ing .$150,000 was completed. President, John F. 
Heiget, A.M. 

WILLIAMS, Alford Joseph, Jr. (1891- 
). An American naval aviator, who was 
born in New Yoik City and educated at Fordham 
University (A. B., 1914) and the Georgetown 
Law School He became an aviation student in 
1917 and W'as commihsioned ensign in the U. S. 
Naval Reseivc Force in November, 1918. He 
cnteied active service in February, 1922, as test 
julot at the Hampton Roads naval air base, with 
the lank of lieutenant, and in November, 1926, 
was transfer red to the Bureau of Aeronautics at 
WaHhirigton, D C. He established two world’s 
speed lecords at the Pulitzer Air Races in St. 
Louis in 1923, where he w'on first place in the 
100' and 200-kilometor laces with a speed of 
243 8] miles an hour and 243 67 miles an hour, le- 
Hpeetivel^V Later, he established another leeord 
hy fiyiiig 26()..59 miles an hour for throe kilo- 
meteis Jii 1929 he was selected to lepresont the 
United States 111 the Schneider Air Races held in 
England, but was foiced to withdraw' when pre- 
limiii.ii;\ tests of his jilane was unsatisfactory. 

WILLIAMS, Charles Turner (1874- ). 

An Ameiican banker and Red Cioss official, born 
at Waricntoii, N. C, and educated in the public 
schools He woiked as a steiiogiapher, news- 
paper leporter, and lailroad executive before en- 
teniig the private banking business in Richmond, 
Va , in 1904 In 1910 ho became intciestcd in in- 
vestment banking in 'Baltimoie. Duiing 1917-19 
he was captain in the Red Oioss Mission to Ru- 
mania Ho crossed Siberia into Russia with a 
trainload of supplies, thence to Archangel, and 
cairied the first supplies from the United States 
south to Rumania In 1918 ho was promoted 
to the rank of majoi and placed in charge of the 
American Hod (boss Mission which took relief 
supplies to Aichangel 

WILLIAMS, Jesse Lynch (1871-1929). 
An Anieiican journalist, author, and playwright 
(see VoL XXill). Ho received the Litt. D. de- 
giee fioni Princeton in 1919 and in 192.5-26 was 
holdei of a fellow sliij) in creative arts at the Uni- 
veisity of Michigan 11 is later woiks were the 
plays And So They Were Mamed, comedy 
(1915) , Why Mairyf, a new' edition of the same 
play which won the Pulitzer Piize (1917); W^hy 
No't^, comedy (produced New' York, 1922); 
Lovely Lady, comedy (produced Washington, 
192.)) 

WILLIAMS, Ralph Vaughan (1872- ). 

An English composer, boiii at Down Ampney in 
Wiltshire He leceived his musical education at 
the Royal College of Music under H. Sharpe and 
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G. Moore (piano), W. Parratt (organ), and Hu- 
bert Parry and Charles Villiers Stanford (compo- 
sition). In 1897-98 he was in Berlin with Max 
Bruch, and later, developing a strong leaning 
toward impressionism, he spent some time with 
Ravel iii Paiis, With the exception of a short 
period as organist at South Tjambeth Church 
(1890-99) and as extension lecturer at Oxford 
University, he held no official ])osition hut de- 
voted his entire time to composition until, in 
1920, he liecame professor of comiiosition at the 
Royal College of Music and conductor of the 
London Bach Choir, which latter post he resigned 
in 1928 He wrote for orchestra, A London Sym- 
phony, Pafitoral Symphony, The Solent, Bucolic 
Suite, Ucroxc FAegy, 'Norfolk Rhapnodtes (three), 
Eamham Down, and Boldrewood, and a suite, 
Flos Campt, a symphonic impression, In the Fen 
Country, Conealo Aerademico, for violin and 
orchestra; Fantasia, for piano and orchestra; the 
clioral works with orchestia. Toward the Un- 
known Region, Willow-wood, A Sea Symphony^ 
The Carden of Prosperpine, Five Mystical Songs ; 
incidental music to Aristophanes* The Wasps and 
Ben Johnson’s Pan^s Anniversary a mass in G 
minor; two piano quintets; two string quartets; 
many part-songs and songs; the operas, Ihe 
Shepherds of the Dclertahle Mountain (London, 
1922) and thigh the Drover (London, 1924, 
Washington, 1928), a ballet. Old King Cole 
(Cambridge, 1923). 

WILLIAMS, Sidney Clark (1878- ). 

An Aineiican editor and author, horn at Wells, 
Me., and educated in the public schools and pri- 
vately For several years, he was on the staff of 
papers in Maine and in Boston He was literary 
editor and dramatic eiiiie of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser (1912-14), literary editor of the 
Boston Herald (1914-19), of the Philadelphia 
North American ( 1920-25), and the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (since 1925) He wrote A Reluctcmt 
Adam (1915) , The Eastern Window (1918) ; The 
Body in the Blue Room (1922); In the Tenth 
Moon (1923); Mystery in Red (1925); The 
Drury Club Case (1927). 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men at 
Williamstown, Mass., founded in 1793. Student 
enrollment increased from 499 in 1914 to 807 in 
1928; the faculty from 69 to 82 members, in the 
same period; the library from 78,000 to 125,000 
volumes; and productive funds from $1,842,243 
to $5,591,579.00. The Institute of Politics, which 
holds its meetings during the summer, was au- 
thorized by vote of the trustees of the college 
in 1913, but the members of the board of ad- 
viseis were not chosen until 1919. Annual ses- 
sions have been held since 1921. See Politics, 
Institute of. A field house was built in 1926 
and in that year, honors courses were introduced 
for juniors and seniors of good scholarship. A 
gymnasium and Lehmann Hall, a freshman dor- 
mitory, were opened in 1928, President, Harry 
A. Carfield, L FT D , LL D. 

WILLINGDON, Freeman Freeman-Tuomas, 
First Viscount (1866- ). A British Gov- 

ernor General of Canada. He was a Liberal 
member of the British Parliament for Hastings 
(1900-06) and for the Bodmin Division of Corn- 
wall (1900-10). He solved as Junior Lord of 
the Treasury from 1905 to 1912, as Governor of 
Bombay (1913-19) and of Madras (1919-24). 
Ill 1924 he was delegate for India at the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. Since 1926 he 
has been Governor General of Canada. 


WILLIS, Frank BARTLErrE (1871-1928). 
A United States Senator. He was born at Lewis 
Center, Ohio, and graduated from Ohio Northern 
University, where for twelve years he held the 
professorship of history and economics, serving 
also as a member of the Ohio House in 1901-64. 
In 1906, having studied law, he was admitted to 
the bar. He represented the Eighth Ohio Dis- 
trict in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Con- 
gresses (1911-15) as a Republican, and in 1914 
was elected governor for the term ending 1917. 
In 1920 he was elected United States Senator to 
succeed Warren G. Harding, and was reelected in 
1926. He was noted as a political orator, hav- 
ing placed Mr. Harding in nomination for Presi- 
dent at the Republican National Convention. He 
died suddenly when about to deliver a political 
address in Ohio At the time of his death, he 
was chairman of the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions 

WILLIS, H(enry) Parker (1874- ). An 

American economist (see VoL XXIII). He was 
professor of banking at Columbia University 
(after 1917), editor-in-chief of the New York 
Journal of Commerce (since 1919), secretary 
(1914-18) and director of research (1918-22) of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Philippine National Bank (1916- 
17), and eliairman of the Banking Commission 
of the Irish Free State (1926-27). His later 
publications include The Modern Trust Company, 
with Kirkbnde and Sterrett (1919); Business 
and Banking, with G W. Edwards (1921 ) ; The 
Federal Reserve System (1923); and Federal 
Reseri e Banking Practice, with W. H. Steiner 
(1925). 

WILLOUGHBY, Wnj.iAM Franklin (1867- 
). An American economist, born in Alex- 
andria, Va., and educated at The Johns Hopkins 
University. He was treasurer of Porto Rico 
(1901-07), president of the executive council of 
the Porto Rican Legislative Assembly during 
1907-09, and assistant director of the United 
States Census ( 1909-11 ) . A member of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
(1911-12), he was then called to the chair of 
jurisprudence and politics at Princeton ITniver- 
sity, but resigned in 1916 to become director of 
the Institute for Government Research In addi- 
tion to many reports and special articles, he is the 
author of Workingmen*8 Insurance (1898) ; Ter- 
ritories and Dependencies of the United States 
(1905); The Problem of a National Budget 
(1918); The Covemment of Modem States 
(1919) ; Covemment Organization in War Time 
and After (1919) ; Reorganization of the Admin- 
istrative Branch of the National Covemment 
(1923) ; The National Budget System, with Sug- 
gestions for Its Improvement (1927); and The 
Legal Status and Fwnetions of the General Ao- 
oo untt ng Office (1927). 

WILLSIE, Honors (Mrs. William Mor- 
row) (1- ). An American editor and writer, 

born at Ottumwa, Iowa, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She was editor of The 
Delineator in New York City from 1914 to 1919. 
Her novels portray Western life. Heart of the 
Desert (1913) was her first published novel, and 
won immediate recognition. Others were Still 
Jim (1916) ; Lydia of the Pines (1916) ; Benefits 
Forgot (1917); The Forbidden Trail (1919); 
The Enchanted Canyon (1921); Judith of the 
Godless Valley (1022) ; We Must March (1926) ; 
Forever Free (1926); The Father of Little 
Women (1927); Mary Todd Lincoln (1028); 
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With Malice Toward one {192%) •, The Splendor legation in Greece, Rumania, and Serbia in 
of Qod (1929). 1901. After serving in the legations in many 

W i LL Y, Colette. See Colette. capitals, among them Buenos Aires, Rome, and 

WILMEB, William Holland (1863- ). Havana, he was secretary of the Embassy at 

An American physician and ophthalmologist, Madrid (1916-48), and later counselor there and 
born in Powhatan County, Va., and educated at charge d’affaires at Sofia in Bulgaria (1918-21). 
the Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., the He was named Minister to Bulgaria in October, 
University of Virginia, the New York Polyclinic, 19 21. In 1928 he was transferred to Rumania, 
and in Europe. He spent his interneship at Mt. WILSON, Charles Thomson Rees (1869- 
Sinai Hospital, New York, was an instructor in )• A British physicist. He was born at 

the New York Polyclinic, and then practiced in Glencorse, Midlothian, and educated at (Dwens 
Washington, D. C. (1889-1925), meanwhile College, Manchester, Sidney Sussex College, and 
serving as professor of ophthalmology at George- Cambridge. Since 1895 he has been engaged in 
town University (1906-25), and as surgeon to research on condensation of nuclei of ions and at- 
the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital mospheric electricity. He has been Jacksonian 
(1895-1925). In the latter year, he went to The professor of natural philosophy at Cambridge 
Johns Hopkins University, becoming director of since 1925. In 1927 he shared with Professor 
the Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute there, Arthur 11. Compton, of the University of Chicago, 
piofessor of ophthalmology and ophthalmologist the Nobel Prize 111 physics, awarded for his 
in chief to The Johns Hopkins Hospital. A new method of observation of electric particles, 
building for the institute was dedicated in 1929. WILSON, Edwin Bidwell (1879- ). An 

During the World War, Dr. Wilmer was surgeon American mathematician, boin in Hartford, 
in charge of the U S. Army Medical Research Conn., and educated at Haivard and Yale uni- 
Laboratories in Eiance, with the rank of colonel, versiiies, and in Pans. He became instructor in 
winning the I) S. M. for his services. Later, he mathematics at Yale in 1900 and assistant pro- 
became a brigadier geneial in the Medical Re- fessor in 190G; a year later he accepted a call 
serve Coips. He received an honorary Sc. D. to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
degree from Princeton in 1926. He is a member where he was professor of mathematical physics 
and oflicer of numerous medical societies and head of the department of physics during 

WILMINGTON. The largest city of Dcla- 1917-22. Since 1922 he has been professor of vital 
ware. The population increased fiom 87,411 in statistics at the Harvard School of Public Health. 
1910 to 110,108 in 1920, and to 128,500 in 1928, He was president of the American Academy of 
by estimate of the U S. Bureau of the Census. Arts and Sciences (1927), and editor of the Pro- 
The enactment of a zoning 01 dinance has provided ceedtngs of the National Academy of t^acnces 
distncts for residences, office buildings, and fac- (since 1915). His oiiginal investigations in- 
tones, and defines the type of consti uction in elude studies of vector analysis, multiple algebra, 
each zone. During 1927 Wilmington experienced geometry, mechanics, and relativity. Ills pub- 
its greatest construction year, 1281 building per- lications include Gibhe* Vector Analysts (1910) , 
inits, representing a value of $6,927,279, being Advanced Calculus (1912); and Aeronautics, 
issued A reenforced conciete budge was built Lowell Lectures (1920). 

in 1923 across Brandywine Creek was a memorial WILSON, Sir Henry Hughes,. First Baronet 
to the veterans of the World War It is 720 (1864-1922). A British field maishal, born in 

feet long and 72 feet wide and is supported by Ireland. He joined the army in 1884 and served 
three arches, the longest of which has a span of in Buima and South Africa. Promoted to the 
250 feet The same year, a new public libiaiy rank of colonel in 1904, he later became com- 
was erected at a cost of $535,224. In 1923 the mandant of the staff college. In 1910 he was ap- 
city (‘omplcted the construction on the Delaware pointed director of military operations and in 
and Christiana rivers of a deep-water terminal 1914, deputy chief of the general staff and liaison 
costing $3,410,000. It is fully equipped with officer between the French and British forces, 
loading and unloading facilities, railroad sidings. He commanded the 4th Army Corps in 1915, went 
transit and storage sheds, and has berthing space to Russia on the Milner mission in 1917, and 
for live average-sized vessels. It is the first unit later served as British military representative 
of an extensive port-development plan. The on the new Supreme War Council In February, 
Wilmington airport, Bellanca Field, which is lo- 1918, he became chief of the Imperial General 
cated approximately 6 miles south of the city on Staff, and in 1919, a field marshal and baronet, 
the Delaware River, is on the New York-Atlantic He resigned from the War Office in 1921 and was 
ail route In 1925, 13,993 persons were employed elected a member of the lush Parliament in 
by approximately 190 industrial establishments Ulster the next year. Shortly afterward, he was 
in Wilmington and received $17,926,025 in wages; assassinated by two men who were connected with 
the value of products manufactured was $81,705,- the Sinn Fein Army. 

752. The clearings of 16 banka in 1928 amounted WILSON, Hugh Robert (1885- ). An 

to $222,311,141; the assets of 16 building and American diplomat, who w^as born at Evanston, 
loan associations were $6,310,537. The assessed 111 , and graduated from Yale. He later studied 
valuation of property in 1928 was $136,050,650; at the ficole Libre dea Sciences Politiques, Pans, 
the net debt in 1927 was $10,455,201. He was private secretary to the American Miiiis- 

WILMOTTE, Maurice (1861- ). A Bel- ter to Portugal in 1911 and Secretary of Legation 

gian professor of philology at Li^ge University, at Guatemala in the following year. After serv- 
born in Brussels. He was a member of the Royal ing in legations and embassies at Buenos Aires, 
Academy of Brussels. His works include La Berlin, Vienna, Berne, and Tokyo, and at Wash- 
Belgique morale et politique (1902) ; Etudes ington, D. C., he became chief of the Division of 
Critiques sur la Tradition litt^raire en France Current Information, State Departmtuit (1924— 
(1909) ; La Culture frangaise en Belgique (1912). 27). Since April, 1927, he has been Minister to 
WILSON, Charles Stetson (1875- ), Switzerland. He served as secretary of the Coii- 

An American iliplomat, born at Bangor, Me. ference for the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
He began his diplomatic career as secretary of at Geneva in 1927. He also acted as American 
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representative to the Geneva conferences (1927) 
on communications and transit and for aboli- 
tion of import and export prohibitions and re- 
st ricti ons. 

WILSON, James Thomas (1861- ). A 

British anatomist, born at Moniaive, Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland. He was graduated from Edin- 
burgh University in 1883 and soon afterward was 
made demonstrator of anatomy. He was called 
to the University of Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, 
in 1890, remaining until 1920, when he was made 
professor of anatomy at the University of Cam- 
bridge. In 1024 he was chosen president of the 
Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He is the author of many papers on human and 
co mpa rative anatomy and embryology. 

'^LSON, Samuei. Alexander Kinnieh ( ?- 
). A British physician and neurologist, 
born in New Jersey, II. S. A., where his father, 
an Irish clergyman, was temporarily located. 
He was educated at the University of Edinburgh 
(M.D., 1911) and afterward studied at Leipzig 
and Paris. He specialized in neurology in Lon- 
don and became associated with several clinics. 
Through biain studies, he succeeded in isolating 
a new disease or syndrome, technically called 
degeneration of the lenticular nucleus, but more 
familiarly known as “Wilson’s disease.” He 
translated into English Meige and FeindePs 
monograph, Les UcSj and is editor of the Jouiyial 
of Neurology and Psychopathology. In 1926 ap- 
peared his monograph on aphasia. 

WILSON, (Thomas) Woodrow (1856-1924). 
The twenty-eighth President of the United States 
(see VoL XXIII). The first two years of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration weie marked by 
noteworthy acliievements ; the reduction of the 
tariff, the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
Bank System (1913), the Clayton Anti-trust Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission (1914) were 
in large part due to his personal leadership of 
the Democratic Party The “new freedom” of 
domestic policy was marked by the keynotes of 
democracy and justice in foreign affairs. He 
withdrew from the Chinese financial consortium, 
deprecated economic imperialism and territorial 
aggrandizement in Latin America, tried to make 
amends to Colombia for the Panama Canal seiz- 
ure, and pursued his course of “watchful wait- 
ing” with respect to Mexico, intervening only 
reluctantly when popular opinion demanded bold 
action to satisfy the national honor. The out- 
break of the World War elicited from him an 
appeal to his fellow-countrymen to “be impartial 
in thought as well as in action.” From the be- 
ginning, he believed it would be the mission of 
the United States to step forward, at the proper 
moment, as disinterested peacemaker. At times, 
this hope was imperiled; the Lusitania and Sus- 
sex notes brought the United States to the verge 
of a break witli Germany; but he could go to 
the country, in the election of 1916, on the issue 
that “he kept us out of war,” and his reelection 
in November, 1916, by a popular plurality of 
nearly 600,000, seemed to express the nation’s 
approval of his course. 

The events of 1917 clearly indicated that the 
lot of the United States could not remain that 
of a disinterested spectator. Germany’s an- 
nounced policy of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, the failure of her leaders to realize that 
President Wilson’s severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions threatened war, the continuance of subma- 
rine outrages, compelled him to ask Congress on 
Apr. 2, 1917, for a war declaration. Only then 


did he give full utterance to his belief that Ger- 
man autocracy must be crushed and the world 
“made safe for democracy.” The war was prose- 
cuted to the fullest extent of American resources. 

The United States under President Wilson 
gained a material leadership first and then a 
spiritual one. Wilson’s historic “Fourteen 
Points” speech of Jan. 8, 1918, and his address of 
Sept. 27, 1918, promising justice even to “those 
to whom we do not wish to be just,” won him so 
commanding a position as spokesman of the Allies 
that to him Germany’s peace overtures were di- 
rected. The calling of the Peace Conference 
found him ready to attend in person, and the ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm with which the peoples of 
Europe greeted him, as the prophet of justice and 
the hope of the world, convinced him of the wis- 
dom of his decision. The story of his courageous 
fight for a just peace and the League of Nations, 
of his departure for the United States in Febru- 
ary, 1919, with the draft of the Covenant, of his 
1 etui 11 to Paris in March, his conflicts with the 
Italians icgarding Fiume, with the French con- 
cerning the Rhine, and with the Japanese regard- 
ing Shantung, and liis voyage home at the end of 
June with the completed Peace Treaty is told in 
the article Peace Conference and Treaties. 
The making of the peace had estranged him from 
Colonel House and Secretary Lansing; the op- 
position of the Republican Senate to the Treaty 
strengthened his resolve to make plain to the 
country the nature of his achievement. On Sept. 
3, 1919, he began his coast-to-coast tour, but the 
great strain placed on him compelled him to re- 
tire to Washington, a very sick man. The disap- 
pointment of the rejection of the treaty by the 
8enate in March, 1920, was tempered for him 
somewhat by knowledge of the instrument’s ratifi- 
cation by the European Powers and the estab- 
lishment of the League itself in January, 1920. 
The last blow showed him how unsympathetic 
public opinion was* the presidential elections of 
November, 1920, to which he had looked for a 
“solemn leferendum” on the League, gave an over- 
whelming majoiity to the Republican candidate, 
Warren G. H aiding, wDo opposed the League. 

KJn Mar. 4, 1921, he retired to private life and 
continued his icsidcnce in Washington. He lived 
tp see the League of Nations firmly established, 
and he continued to deplore America’s “sullen 
and selfish isolation” (speech of Nov. 11, 1923). 
lie died on Jan. 30, 1924. See World War, 
Diplomacy of the; United Stateb, History; 
PaACE Conferences and Treaties Consult 
Life of Woodrow Wilson^ by William Allen White 
(1924) ; Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement , 
by Ray Stannard Baker (3 vols , 1922); The 
Public Papers of Woodrou Wilsony edited by Ray 
Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd (6 vols., 
1925-26). 

WILSON DAM. See Dams. 

WINDATTS, Adolf (1876- ). A German 

chemist, winner of the Nobel Prize for chemistry 
in 1928. A professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen and head of the Chemical 
Institute in that city, he received the Nobel Prize 
for his successful repetition of experiments prov- 
ing that ultra-violet light confers anti-rachitic 
properties on ergosterol. He is a member of the 
G erma n Academy of Natural Sciences. 

WINDS. See Meteorology. 

WINDWABD ISLANDS. A group of is- 
lands in the British West Indies, consisting of 
Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half un- 
der St. Vincent and half under Grenada), and 
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St. Lucia. These constitute three separate colo- 
nies but are administered by a single governor. 
Total area, 524 square miles; total population 
in 1911, 157,204; in 1927, 178,459 (estimated). 
The leading products arc cocoa, lime juice, sugar, 
lum, cotton, nutmegs, mace. Commercial and 
financial statistics for 1927 follow (1913 figures 
in parentheses) : imports, £816,549 (£694,219) ; 
exports, £865,950 (£756,809) ; revenue, £294,468 
(£193,121); expenditure, £277,196 (£192,353); 
p ublic debt, £476,711. 

WINNIPEG. The capital of the Province 
of Manitoba and the fourth city in size in Cana- 
da. The area is 15,961 acres and the population 
which in 1921 was 179,087, in 1928 was esti- 
mated to be 202,377. In 1918 the Board of Con- 
trol, or executive body of the city government, 
was abolished as a result of a popular referendum. 
In 1920 the Winnipeg Chaiter was amended, re- 
ducing the number of wards into which the city 
was divided from 7 to 3 and increasing the num- 
ber of aldermen from 14 to 18, three aldermen 
being elected annually from each ward for a 
peiiod of two yeais. Since that year, the city 
government has been vested in the mayor and 
aldermen who constitute the City Council. The 
council as a whole is the legislative body and 
carries on its executhc work through standing 
committees. On July 15, 1920, the Parliament 
Buildings of the Manitoba Legislature were offi- 
cially opened, the occasion lieiiig the fiftieth 
anniversary of Manitoba’s entry into the confed- 
eration AVinnipeg supplies through its munici- 
pal hydroelecti ic system, which was inaugurated 
in 1905, the cheapest electric power of any city 
in North Ameiica. In 1919 the city opened a 
notable w'ater-supply system by which 100,000,000 
gallons of soft watei could be delivered daily 
to the city from Shoal Lake, 96 miles distant. 
The coat of tins construction was more than 
$15,000,000 The city also owns and operates its 
cential steam-heating system, stieet-lightiiig sys- 
tem, stone quarry, and asphalt plant. Winmiieg 
18 the railroad centre of western Canada, 27 mam 
and blanch railways radiating from it. Its stock 
yards are the largest in Canada, representing an 
investment of nioie than $1,000,000 and covering 
some 200 acies of land. In Greater Winnipeg, 
including the city of St. Boniface, there are moie 
than 600 iiidustiial establishments whose output 
18 more than $100,000,000 annually. The pay 
roll of these industries exceeds $23,000,000 an- 
nually. Winnipeg stands third among Canadian 
cities in point of bank clearings, w'hich 111 1928 
amounted to $3,443,151,986. In 1928, 2652 build- 
ing permits, representing a value of $10,547,400, 
weie issued. The assessed valuation of property 
in 1928 was $229,748,400; the net gcneial debt 
was $4,275,841. 

WINTER, Georg (1856- ). A German 

gynsecologist and obstetrician, distinguished for 
his efforts in the pievention of cancer. Born in 
Rostock, he received his medical education at the 
Ihiiversity of Heidelberg, and in 1897 was made 
professor of obstetrics and diseases of women in 
the University of KOnigsbeig and director of the 
clinic for women. In 1896, m collaboration with 
Riige, he published his important work, Lchrbuch 
dcr Gynakologtsche Diagnostik, which was trans- 
lated into Russian and English. His small work. 
Die BekUmpfung dea Tltvruakreha, appeared in 
1904. His prolonged study of the subject of fall- 
ing birth rates led to the publication of two 
companion books, Die Tndikationen zur Kunat- 
lichen U nterhi echung der Schwangerachaft (1918) 


and Die Indikationen zur Kdvatlichen Sferliaa- 
tion der Frau (1920). In 1922 sl Featachrift 
volume was published and in 1927 he published 
Lehrbuch der opera twer Geburiahilfe, 

WI NTER GRIPPE. See Influenza. 

V^JLRELESS TELEGRA.P H. Y . See Radio 

WIRELESS TELEPHONY. See Radio 
T elep hony 

WTRTH, Karl Joseph (1879- ). A Ger- 

man public official, born in Baden and educated 
at the University of Freiburg He became a 
teacher of economics at the Technical College in 
Freiburg in 1908. As a menibei of the Catholic 
Centre Party, ho was elected to the Diet of Baden 
in 1913 and was Minister of Finance, 1918-20 
He was elected to the Constituent Assembly by 
the Reich at Weimar in 1919 and reeened the 
portfolio of Finance in March, 1920. Wlicn the 
ultimatum on reparations was presented by the 
Allies in May, 1921, Dr. Wirth was asked to foini 
a new cabinet. He secured the cooperation of De- 
mocrats, Catholics, and Socialists The new min- 
istry then accepted the Allies’ reparation terms, 
and by Aug. 31, 1921, the liist hali-yeaily install- 
ment had been paid. Dr. Wirtli stood his ground 
solidly against vaiious attenijits to overturn the 
German Republic, but did not conceal liis fear 
that the partition of Upper Silesia would lender 
it impossible for Germany to fill fill her obliga- 
tions. He resigned as chancellor in 1922 and has 
since been a leading member of the Reichstag 

WISCONSIN. The twenty-fifth State in size 
(56,066 squaie miles) and the thntocnth 111 pop- 
ulation; capital, Madison The population was 
2,333,860 in 1910 and 2,632,067 in 1920, an in- 
ciease of 12 8 per cent; estimated population, 
1928, 2,933,000 The white population inei eased 
from 2,320,555 (1910) to 2,616,938 (1920); Ne- 
gio, from 2900 to 5201 ; native white, from 1,807,- 
986 to 2,156,810. The foreign-born white popu- 
lation decreased from 512,569 to 460,128. Both 
urban and ruial populations mounted, the foimer 
from 1,004,320 to 1,244,508; the latter from 
1,.329,,540 to 1,387,499. The growth of the princi- 
pal cities was as follows Milwaukee (q v.) , 1910, 
,373,857, 1920, 457,147; Racine, 38,002 to 58,59.3, 
Kenosha, 21,371 to 40,472. Superior’s popula- 
tion decreased, in 1910 it was 40,384; in 1920, 
39,671. 

Agriculture. As Wisconsin is one of the im- 
portant grain-growing States, agricultural condi- 
tions lia\e been mateiially afFeeted by the general 
agricultural situation during the War and in the 
post-war period. The general situation is dis- 
cussed fully under Agricui ture and in the arti- 
cles on various grains, Wheat, Corn, and others. 
The number of farms inei eased 6 9 ])er cent, or 
fiom 177,127 in 1910 to 189,295 in 1920, and rose 
further to 193,155 in 1925, the total area of land 
ill farms increased from 21,060,006 in 1910 to 
22,148,223 acres in 1920, hut fell thereafter to 
21,850,843 in 1925. The improved land in farms 
totaled 12,452,216 acres in 1920 The percentage 
of the total area in farms 111 1925 was 61 8. The 
total value of farm property rose 89 5 jicr cent, 
or from $1,413,118,785 in 1910 to $2,677,282,997 
in 1920, falling thereafter to $2,272,402,472 in 
1925; the average value per farm was $7978 in 
1910, $14,143 in 1920, and $11,765 m 1925. In 
interpreting these values, the inflation of the cur- 
lency incident to the War is to be taken into 
consideration. Of the total number of farms in 
1925, 162,052 were operated by owners; 1167, by 
managers; and 29,936, by tenants. The conipar- 
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ative figures for 1910 were 151,022; 1451; and 
24,054. White farmers in 1920 numbered 188,- 
032; colored fanners, 063. In 1910 white farmers 
numbered 170,536; colored, 591. The number of 
farms reported as under mortgage, 94,258 in 
1920, fell to 90,619 in 1925. The total number of 
cattle was 3,050,829 in 1920; 3,010,493 in 1925; 
dairy cows numbered 2,703,483 in 1920; 1,951,527 
in J925 Sheep numbered 479,901 in 1920, 309,- 
758 in 1925; swine, 1,590,419 in 1920; 1,363,135 
in 1925. The estimated production of the prin- 
cipal farm crops in 1928 was as follows Corn, 

91.203.000 bushels; wheat, 2,141,000; oats, 108,- 
532,000; bailey, 20,898,000. rye, 2,171,000; pota- 
toes, 31,97,000; hay, 5,296,000 tons; tobacco, 49,- 

025.000 pounds. Comparative figures for 1013 arc 
I'orn, 66,82.5,000 bushels, wheat, 3,665,000, oats, 

83.038.000 barley, 18,125,000; rye, 7,438,000; 
])otatoes, 32,155,000, hay, 3,848,000 tons; and 
tobacco, 50,740,000 pounds. 

Mining. Wisconsin is not among the States 
most important 111 mineral jiroduction. Its chief 
mineral R in the order of their value are stone, 
zinc, sand and gravel, mineral wateis, and iron 
01 e. Lime also is juoduced. The iron shipped 
from mines in 1914 w’as 591,595 long tons, valued 
at $1,178,610; 1916, 1,529,459, $3,644,542; 1918, 
1,167,640, $3,790,408; 1920, 1.067,159, $4,333,- 
307; 1921, 117,755, $300,954; and 1926, 1,238,- 
885, $3,178,156. The value of clay products is 
about $1,000,000 annually. The total value of 
the mineral piodiiction in 1926 was $20,711,736, 
compaied with $19,630,1 14 in 1920; $18,772,601 
in 1919; $20,091,146 m 1918, and $11,140,365 in 
1914. 

Manufactures. Wisconsin as an industrial 
State developed gieatly after 1909 In 1920 it 
had 21 cities with iiiuu* than 10,000 inhabitants 
These contained 36 0 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and ill 1919 lepoited 03 9 per cent of the 
State’s manufaetuied products. There weie 111 
the State 9721 inanufaotui iiig establishments in 
1009, 10,393 Hi 1919; 7262 in 1925, and 7473 in 
1927 Wage eaineis in maiiufaetoriea numbered 
263,949 in 1919; 247,341 in 1925; and 247,722 in 
1927. Capital invested amounted to $005,057,- 
324 in 1909 and $1,361,729,196 in 1919. The 
value of products was ,$.590, .305, 538 in 1909; 
$1,846,984,307 in 1919; $1,859,243,9.30 in 1925, 
and $1,973,653,261 in 1927. Inciease in value of 
juoducts e\idciiccd in 1919 was partly due to 
the higher pi ices of war time. The principal 
industry is the iiiaiiiifacture of automobiles and 
jiaits. The value of these was $11,440,000 in 
1909, $119,381,000 in 1919, $215,847,361 in 1925; 
$177,452,5<{7 for motor vehicles, and $87,691,420 
foT ])aits ill 1927. Slaughtering and meat-pack- 
ing ])rodiicfH attained $27,217,000 in 1909, $106,- 

207.000 111 1919; and $75,793,912 in 1927. The 
leatlier industiiea had a product valued at $44,- 

668.000 III 1909; at $94,762,000 in 1919; and 
$35,077,010 in 1927 There weie in Milwaukee 
in 1909, 1764 manufactur iiig establishments, with 
a product valued at $208,324,000; and in 1919, 
2093 with $576,161,000; the products in 1925 
were valued at $541,912,000. In 1909 Racine 
had 142 establishments, with a product valued at 
$24,073,000; 1919, 230, with $120,027,000 Simi- 
lar figures for Kenosha are in 1909, 62 with 
$23,182,000; 1019, 84 with $103,726,000. Other 
imyuntant maniifactuiing cities are Green Bay, 
Beloit, La C^rosse, Sheboygan, Superior, and Ap- 
pleton. 

Education. Education in Wisconsin has al- 
ways been maintained at a high degree of excel- 


lence, and notable further pi ogress has been made 
in recent years. Special attention was given to 
improvement in the administration of elementary 
schools. Results are shown by the fact that 
wrhile 49 out of every 100 pupils finished the 
eighth grade in 1914-10, 00 out of every 100 
finished in 1918-20. This increase, indicating an 
upward trend in the holding power of the ele- 
mentary school in the State, may be attributed 
in part to an awakened interest in education on 
the part of parents, to the enf 01 cement of the 
coiupul 8 or 3 ’-educatioii law, and to changes giad- 
ually taking place in the State school organiza- 
tion. 

Special attention at the same time has been 
given to increasing the efficiency of the high 
schools. There aie in the State four tj'pes of 
secondary schools, the State graded schools, four- 
year high schools, junior high schools, and senior 
lugh schools. The numbei of high schools in the 
State increaHod fioiii 318 in 1913 to 407 in 1920. 
State supei vision of the public high schools was 
in charge of five supervisors, tlie jriimary purpose 
of such supervision was to assist local school au- 
thorities and teaehci s in the impi ovement of their 
schools. 

The juiiior-higb -school law, which was enacted 
ill 1919, i‘iovided for the establishment of such 
schools under the required conditions The State 
graded schools, created a legislative act in 
1901, had long befoie liecoine a feature of the 
Wisconsin educational system In 1921-22 there 
weie 226 State graded schools of the first class, 
which means scliools of tluee or more dejiait- 
nients; and 352 graded schools of the second class, 
each of two departments. Ev ei y county contained 
at least one graded scIkh)! Vocational work has 
been carried on since 1913, when the Legislature 
gave liigli schools special financial aid to further 
the introduction and niaintenanee of certain so- 
called vocational training courses, including 
courses in manual training, domestic sciciici*, agri- 
culture, and commercial science, the system was 
developed to an exceptionally high degree of effi- 
ciency. 

Total enrollment in schools in 1925-26 was 
542,584. Of this number, 126,69(> were enrolled in 
the secondary grades, wlirle enrollment in the 
kiiidergai ten and elementary giades totaled 415,- 
888. Tlie expenditures in tbe academic year 
1925—26 for public day schools weie current, 
$38,780,568; outlays, $6,735,432 The percentage 
of illiteiacy in the State decreased from 4 2 in 
1910 to 3 2 in 1920, m the native white popula- 
tion, fiom 0.9 to 0.6, in the foreign-born wliite, 
from 8 9 to 8 8, and in the Negio population, 
from 5 3 to 4.8. 

Finance. Stale expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Depaitment of Commerce, w^eie for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $31,- 
070,324 (of which $5,562,672 was aid to local 
education); for interest on debt, $123,459; for 
permanent improvements, $13,(]t56,704 ; total, 
$44,850,487 (of which $15,810,474 was for high- 
ways, $4,444,044 being for maintenance and $11,- 
366,430 for construction). Revenue was $46,- 
428,373. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 38 8 per cent ; departmental earnings and 
charges for officials’ services, 9.0 per cent; sales 
of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 39.5 per 
cent. State taxes levied amounted to $7,451,220. 
Only street railways were subj’ceted to property 
tax for State purposes. Net funded State debt 
on June 30, 1927, was $1,603,700. 
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Political and Other Events. Senator La 
Follette, until his death in 1925, remained the 
conspicuous Kepuhlican leader of the State.^ He 
was, however, opposed both by Governor Philipp, 
who was throe tunes elected, and by Senator Len- 
root, who was twice elected to the Senate. E. L. 
Philipp, Republican, was elected governor 1914; 
the Democrats elected Paul O Husting Senator. 
Senator La Follette was leelected in 1010, and so 
was Governor Philipp. For President, Hughes 
received 221,323 votes; Wilson, 193,042. The 
stand taken by Senator La Follette on govern- 
ment war measures aroused bitter feeling in 
1017. Senator Husting was accidentally killed 
in 1017, and in 1018 Irvine L Lenroot was 
chosen to succeed him. Governor Philipp was re- 
elected in 1018. In 1020 the Republicans elected, 
as governor, John d. Blaine. Senator Lenioot 
was leelected. For President, Harding received 
408,570 votes; Cox, 113,422. Governor Blame was 
reelected in 1922 and 1024; Senator La Follette 
was reelected in 1022. As third-party candidate 
for Picsident in 1024, on a Progiessive ticket, 
lia Follette cairied the State with him, but won 
no othei State. The vote for President in Wis- 
consin was. La Follette, 453,078, Coolidge, 311,- 
615, Davis, 08,115 After his father’s death, 
Robert M La Follette, Jr., was appointed to the 
resulting Senate vacancy and entered the Senate 
Republican group; he was reelected in 1028. F 
R. Zimnieininn, Republican, was elected governor 
in 1920, in 1028, another Republican, W. J Koh- 
ler. Governor Blame w'as elected Senator in 
1020 Hoover, foi President, leceived in 1928, 
544,205 votes; Smith, 450,259. 

Legislation. In 1017 the laws relating to 
criniinnl luocedure were aimuided, and provision 
was made for absentee voting. The banking and 
insurance laws of the State also were amended. 
In 1010 a special session passed a soldiei s’-bonus 
law pioMding $10 for each month of service. 
The act was submitted to the people and was 
adopted The labor laws were amended and a 
State Roaid of Conciliation was cr(‘ated The 
Legislature of 1021 provided for a juvenile de- 
partment for the care of dependent, defective, 
and delinquent childien Tri 1023 the Tvegisla- 
tiire made the sale of narcotics a felony and the 
])OssesHion of dings illegally obtained a crime. 
The labor laws were amended by further limiting 
use of injunctions in labor disputes. The session 
of 1025 pioposed a refei'endurn in favw of 2 75 
per cent of alcohol in beer, which was carried in 
1026 but was nugatory under the Volstead Law 
The Industrial Commission was empowered in 
1025 to fix a iniiiirrium wage. A constitutional 
referendum to permit the recall of ofiicials was 
projiosed in 1025 and carried by popular vote in 
1926 State income-tax laws were revised in 1027. 

WISCONSIN, TTnivehisity of. A coeduca- 
tional State institution at Madison, Wis., founded 
in 1848. The student enrollment increased from 
4874 in the fall of 1914 to 0042 in the fall 
of 1928; in the same period, the faculty was in- 
creased fr-orn 604 to 1284 and the library, from 
483,000 volumes to 706,000 volumes and 387,000 
panijdilets. The income in 1914 was $2,758,118; 
in 1028, $7,051,001,65. A physics building was 
constructed in 1016, and the student infirmary 
and Bradley Memorial Hospital w^ere built in 
1920. In 1021 work was begun on the Wisconsin 
State Hospital, for which the I.regislature appio- 
priated $1,500,000. The degree of Ph B was 
established in 1018, with stress on the scientific 
and without foreign-language requirements. In 


1925 a union memorial building and a men’s 
dormitory were erected and an addition to 
Bascom Hall was built. The courses in the med- 
ical school, in pharmacy, and in music were 
changed in this year from two to three years, and 
in 1026 the medical-school course was lengthened 
to four years leading to the M.D. degree. In 
1927 schools of commerce and journalism were 
formed from courses formerly offered in those 
subjects, with two years of letters and science as 
entrance requirements; and an experimental col- 
lege was opened under the direction of Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, former president of Amherst 
College. President, Glenn Frank, Litt.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D. 

WISSLEB, Clark (1870- ). An Ameri- 

can anthropologist (see VoL. XXITT). He be- 
came professor of anthropology at Yale in 1924. 
In 1 920 he was elected a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences His most recent works 
are Riding Gear of the North American Indian 
(1014) ; Costumes of the Plains Indians (1914) ; 
Harpoons and Darts of the tiiefansson Collection 
(1916); General Discussion of the Shamanistic 
and Dancing Societies (1016) ; The Sun Dance of 
the Blaclfoot Indian (1917) ; The American In- 
dian (1917); Archwology of the Arctic Eskimo 
(1918) ; Indian Head Work (1910) ; The Ameri- 
can Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropol- 
of the New World ( 1922) ; Man and Culture 
(1923). 

WISTEB, Owen (1860- ). An American 

author (see VoL. XXIII). In 1020 Mr. Wister 
receiv’ed the Roosevelt Medal for Distinguished 
Service, in recognition of liis work as a histoiian 
of the West. His later works include The Ancnent 
Grudge, or A Straight Deal (1920); Indispen- 
sable Information for Infants (1921) , Neighbors 
Henceforth (1922) ; Watch Your Thirst (1023) ; 
and When West Was West (1028). A definitive 
edition of his writings appeared in 1928. 

WITHERS, Hartley (1S67- ). A Brit- 

ish economist (see VoL. XXITT). He was editor 
of the London Economist (1916-21) and of the 
financial sujiplemcnt of the Saturday Review 
(1921-23), His publications include Interna- 
tional Finance (1916) ; Our Money and the State 
(1917); Business of Finance (1918); War-time 
Finance Pioblems (1919) , The Case for Capital- 
ism (1920); Bankers and Credit (1024) , Hints 
about Investments (1926); and Money (1027). 

WODEHOXTSE, Peljiam Grenville (1881- 
). A Biitish author who was educated at 
Dulwich College and then went into journalism as 
editor of the “By the Way” column in the Globe 
(190.3-09). lie h(‘came known as a delightfully 
huinoiouB novelist. Much of his writing was 
done in the United States IIis many books in- 
clude The Pothunters (1002), Love Among the 
Chickens (1006), Psmith in the City (1910); 
The Jjittle Nugget (1012); Psmith, Journalist 
(1014) ; A Damsel in Distress (1019) ; Indiscre- 
tions of Archie (1021); Leave It to Psmith 
(1023) , The Inimitable Jeeves (1024) ; Carry on, 
Jeeves (1025), Sarn the Sudden (1925), The 
Heart of a Goof (1026) ; The Small Bachelor 
(1927); Money for Nothing (1028), Fish pre- 
ferred (1029). He also wrote Good Morning, 
Bill, a comedy which was produced 111 1027 and 
published in 1928, and he was part author and 
writer of lyrics for 1 8 musical comedies, produced 
mostly in America 

WOESTIJNE, Karel van de (1878-1929). 
A Belgian poet, born in Ghent, who became pro- 
fessoi of the Flemish language at the University 
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ihero. He was a member of the Royal Flemish 
Academy. Hia first noteworthy poem, Chromos, 
published when he was sixteen years old, attracted 
immediate attention. Before he was twenty, he 
had published other volumes of poetry, in English 
translation, 7'he Father^ 8 House, The Orchard of 
Birds and Fruits', The Q olden Shadow, Inter- 
ludes (1912) ; The Man of Mody', Substrata, and 
Backwards Sun. His prose works include sev- 
cial books of essays and critioisin, a study of 
primitive Flemish jiainters, and the novels, Janus 
Bifrons, The Continual Presence, Divine Images 
and an epistolatory novel written in collaboration 
with Herman Teirlinck. 

WOJIECHOW&KI, Stanislas (1809- ). 

A President of Poland Exiled as a young man 
for protesting against Russian oppression, he 
went to Geneva, Pans, and London, and when he 
returned to Poland in 1904, definitely broke with 
international socialism and threw all his efforts 
into the cooperative movement. When the World 
War began, he urged a united stand against Ger- 
many Driven from Warsaw by the Austro- 
German invasion, he helped form the Polish Le- 
gion in Fiance, and in 1919 he returned to Poland 
and was made Koieign Minister under Paderew- 
ski. He was President of Poland from Dec. 20, 
1922, until Pilsudski’s coup d'etat of May, 1920, 
when he resigned his office and retiied from 
Wai saw 

WOLFE, Humbert (1885- ). A Biitish 

poet, who was educated at Bradfoid Grammar 
School and Wadhain College, Oxfoid. He served 
as pnncipal assistant secretaiy to the Ministiy 
of Labor and substitute British government 
member of the governing lioaid of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office In 1918 he was made a C-om- 
mander of the Older of the British Empiie and 
in 1925, a Companion of the Bath. TIis poems in- 
cluded London Sonnets, Circular Saws (1923); 
7'he Unhnown Coddess (1925) ; Humoresque, 
News of the Devil (1920) ; Requiem, Lampoons, 
and Kensington Cardens (1927) , and Cursory 
Rhymes and Dialogues and Monologues (1928). 
He edited the Augustan Books of English Poetry, 
2d seiies (since 1927) and wrote Labour Sup- 
ply and Regulation, publislied by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace (1923). 

WOLFF, v61f, Aluert (1884- ). A 

French conductor and composer, bom at Pans. 
In 1898 he entered the Consei vatoire, where his 
teachers were Leroux, Vidal, and GMalgo. He 
began his career as organist at St Thomas 
d’Aquin (1907-11 ). In 1911 he was appointed 
second conductor at the Opera Comique and of 
the Conceits Rouges and, in the following year, 
also conducted the orchestra of the Cercle In- 
ternational at Vichy. Until the outbreak of the 
World War, he appeared as guest-conductor in 
several cities of France and in Buenos Aires. 
During the War, he served in the French Army. 
After the Armistice, he returned to his post at 
the Opera Comique. From 1919 to 1923, he was 
conductor of the French repertoire at the Metro- 
politan Opera House from which he resigned be- 
cause of the demands made on his time by his 
duties at the Opi^ra Comique, wheie, in 1920, he 
had been appointed Messager’s siiccessoi as first 
conductor and general musical director In 1924 
he resigned and accepted a similar position at 
the Th?iltre des Chamjis ^Jlys^es, but returned 
the following year to the Op^ra Comique In 
1928 he succeeded Paray as conductoi of the 
Lamoureaux Orchestra He wrote the opeias, Le 
Marehand de Masques (Nice, 1904), L'Oiseau 


Bleu (New York, 1919), and Sceur Beatrice (not 
produced ) ; a ballet, Kilidja ; a symphonic poem ; 
and a violin sonata. 

WOMAN SXTFFBAGE. In almost no other 
movement was the influence of the War so de- 
cisively effective as in the struggle for woman 
suffrage. There was a striking advance between 
1914, when the political franchise was exercised 
by women in only four countries, and 1918, when 
full suffrage had been granted them in Austria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Poland, Serbia, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom In general, the new countries created 
by the War incorporated woman suffrage in their 
constitutions, as in Palestine and the Ukraine, 
and the Baltic states. In the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, there was a clause making 
women eligible for all appointments under it. 

In 1924 Spam gi anted the municipal franchise 
and eligibility to single women, widows, and fe- 
male heads of families over 23 In 1928 Great 
Biitain finally extended the franchise to all 
women 21 yeais and over By 1928, in addition 
to the countries listed above, women had the full 
franchise in Australia, New Zealand, Russia, the 
United States, and Gieat Britain In 41 other 
countiies, women had a limited fianchise and 
went to the polls. The fact is, on the Continent 
of Europe, only in France and Switzerland were 
the women denied some form of the fianchise. 
During the second half of the period under sur- 
vey, the woman’s movement shifted its emphasis 
from merely political equality to complete legal 
equality between the sexes Women’s organiza- 
tions, liowe\ei, were not united in their aims. 
With the gaining of the fianchise, in most coun- 
tries a schism developed in which the right wing 
took up the sup[K)it of a social lefoim progi amine 
in which peace was the outstanding objective; 
the left wing, on the other hand, concentrated 
its efforts entirely on the single goal of ecjuality. 

In the Xhiited States, the aims of the left wing 
have been inilitantly advocated by the National 
Women’s Party which has sought the passage of 
a constitutional amendment giving women com- 
plete equality free of every “distinction, restric- 
tion, prohibition, or periiiission” based upon sex. 
Unfortunately, the party has become identified 
in the public eye with an effort to eliminate from 
the statute books all legislation giving women in 
industiy special protection, and for this reason 
it has been the taiget of much effective criti- 
cism. It was pointed out m 1928 by the Fed- 
eral Women’s Bureau that the chief argument 
of the National Women’s Party is not true, viz., 
that as a result of protective legislation women 
are discriminated against by employers. (See 
Women in Inditstoy.) On the othei hand, the 
National Ix*ague of Women Voters has found a 
secure place for itself in the political life of the 
country by studying and advocating programmes 
of social reform The organization in 1929 had 
branches in 44 States and in three-fourths of the 
congressional districts The six standing com- 
mittees of the league indicate the catholic char- 
acter of its interests . legal status of women, child 
welfaie, women in industry, education, living 
costa, social hygiene. 

United States. Although presumably the first 
expression of the desire of women for the fran- 
chi-se was made in the United States, the coun- 
try was among the last to grant woman suf- 
frage, in 1920, after 70 years’ agitation. The 
campaign for the ballot for women had latterly 
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been carried on along two lines: one aiming to 
secure State action, the other to put through a 
Federal amendment. By 1914 full suffrage had 
been granted by 12 States and Territories: Wy- 
oming, 1869; Colorado, 1893; Utah and Idaho, 
1896; Washington, 1910; California, 1911; Ari- 
zona, Kansas, and Oregon, 1912; Alaska, 1913; 
Montana and Nevada, 1914. In 1916, it was esti- 
mated that about 4,000,000 women in the United 
States were eligible to vote. By 1920, at the 
time the Federal amendment passed, full suffrage 
had already been won in 16 States (New York, 
1917; Michigan, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, 
1918), presidential suffrage in 13, the vote in pii- 
mary elections in 2, and muni ipal suffrage in a 
few others The effort to secure Federal action 
had met with less encouragement In 1913 a 
National woman-suffi age-amendment resolution 
was defeated on the ground that the question was 
a State, not a National, issue. This was followed 
by mass meetings and parades in protest, peti- 
tions to Congress, delegations to the President, 
and a nation-wide demonstration. I’hc move- 
ment made evident progress in the next yew years 
Whereas, in 1912 Roosevelt had been the first 
important presidential candidate to support it, 
by 1916 all the presidential candidates had de- 
clared for woman suffrage, although the Demo- 
cratic Party did not favor Federal action in the 
matter. In 1918 the same Federal amendment 
which, in substance, had been 12 times before 
Congress since 1878 and four times since 1913, 
came within two votes of passage by the Senate, 
but even President Wilson’s plea for it as a war 
measure could not bring about tlie neoessaiy two- 
thirds* vote. In 1919, however, its passa^ was 
finally achieved; by Mar. 22, 1920, 36 States had 
ratified; and the amendment, now being hastened 
by both Republican and Democratic parties, came 
into force, with the ratification of Tennessee in 
August, in time for women to take part in the 
presidential election of that fall 

It was not possible to measure the results of 
this extension of the franchise. As a rule, the 
pro])ortion of eligible women who voted was 
smaller than that of the eligible men. The wom- 
en’s vote was recognized as an active menace to 
vice and the liquor interests; it was given credit 
in laige measure for such achievements as the 
passage of the Federal act giving equal rights of 
citizenship to mariied women; it w'as credited 
with having rallied to the support of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and having aided in the elec- 
tion of Heibert Hoover in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928; and its influence was felt in the 
increasing volume of welfare legislation through- 
out the States. 

By the end of 1928, the presence of women in 
politics was no novelty. Important places weie 
reserved for them in the counsels of lioth the 
major parties, a woman was one of the chief 
strategists of the Smith campaign ; a woman held 
the office of Assistant Attorney General in the 
Coolidge administration; in 1928, four women 
were elected to the Lower House of the National 
Congress. During 1927 there were 122 women 
legislators in 34 States and senators in 1 1 States. 
Women, as women, however, accounted for no 
distinct change in the complexion of our politi- 
cal life; they accepted party loyalties as faith- 
fully as did the men, found no diflSculty in fitting 
into the system of ‘‘boss” government character- 
istic of all the cities, and showed, too, “that they 
were not beyond fraud and corruption while in 
office. (In 1928, for example, a New York State 
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jury found the former woman Secretary of State 
Mrs. Florence E. Knapp, guilty of corruption in 
connection with the administration of the State 
census.) In other words, the enfranchisement 
of women seemed to indicate that the only real 
result was a doubling of the number of persons 
eligible to vote. 

Other Countries. In England, after the suc- 
cession of the unsympathetic Premier Asquith in 
1908, sensational violence and vandalism had been 
resorted to by the militant wing of the woman- 
suffrage movement, in an effort to overcome pub- 
lic apatliy. Atfer 1913 the noiimilitant suffra- 
gists had thrown their influence solidly to the 
sympathetic Labor Party, in the endeavors to 
undermine the Asquith government. Between the 
two foicos, the woman-suff I age issue had achieved 
rest prominence. On the outbreak of the War, 
owever, all obstructionist tactics were immedi- 
ately forsworn by the women of both follow- 
ings, in favor of prompt and full coriperation with 
the Government. This action and the part that 
women subsequently played in both administra- 
tion and indiistiy, duiing the emergency, quickly 
coiiveited even those most hostile to the cause 
of political equality. It was not, however, until 
1918 that the Representation of People Act was 
passed; and then, in order to preserve a majority 
of male v’^oters, the franchise was granted only to 
women at least 30 years of age Some accelera- 
tion in welfaie legislation became evident there- 
after and, through the Women’s Freedom League, 
efforts were pledged to gain certain legal 
equalities, but, in the 10 years following, the 
main emphasis continued to be upon the extension 
of the franchise to all women 21 years and over. 

The Ramsay Macdonald Labor government 
pledged its suppoit to the extension, but was un- 
seated bclore it could introduce a fianchiso meas- 
ure. The Conservative government under Stan- 
ley Baldwin resisted all efforts of the National 
Suffrage Association until 1927, then fiiiHlly, on 
April 13, the Premier announced that his Govern- 
ment at the next session of Pailianiont would in- 
troduce a bill to give the vote to all women 21 
years and over on the same teinis as those pos- 
sessed by men. On Mar. 29, 1928, by a vote of 
387 to 10, the House of Commons jiassed the 
Women’s Franchise Bill through its second lead- 
ing and in this fashion gave its approval for 
the enfrandii8(*mcnt of apjiroximately 6,000,000 
women. By its passage, 14,500,000 women could 
vote in Gicat Biitain, thus outnumbering the 
male voters by approximately two millions. 

Ill Canada, wheie theie had already been some 
extension of the privilege, except in Quebec, and 
full suffrage in the three prairie provinces from 
1916, the l)oiniriion government granted the full 
fianchise 111 1917 to women who had near rela- 
tives at the front, then, in 1918, to all women 
who had 1 cached the age of 21 In Australia, 
where full jiai liamentary suffrage was granted 
by the Federal government in 1902, there were 
1,100.000 women voteis in 1916; but although 
eligible to both Federal Houses, women were en- 
titled to sit in the state Houses of only South 
Australia and Queensland. In New Zealand, 
where full suffrage dated from 1893, about 300,000 
women possessed the ballot in 1916 and used it in 
nearly the same relative proportion as men; they 
were eligible to all offices except seats in Parlia- 
ment. 

Finland, the first division in Europe to grant 
actual full political enfranchisement to women 
(1900), had 24 women in its Diet in 1917. Nor- 
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way established full suffrage and eligibility in 
1013 Iceland in 1914 granted the suffrage to 
women 40 years of age and over; in 1024 suffrage 
was universal at 25 years. The limited woman ^s 
franchise in Denmark was extended in 1915 to 
equal suffrage. The women of Holland, enfran- 
chised in 1910 and voting for the first time in 
1922, sent seven women to the Parliament of 100 
members After the provisional Government es- 
tablished in Germany in 1918 granted universal 
suffrage at the age of 20 years, 40 women were 
elected to the National Assembly, which incorpo- 
rated adult suffiage in the new constitution. In 
Italy, a suffrage bill passed the Chamlier of Dep- 
uties in 1923 but was opposed by Mussolini, who, 
however, approved a bill granting women munici- 
pal suffiage. With the defeat of a woman-suf- 
frage bill ill the Senate in 1922, the issue was 
shelved in France. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTBY. The twentieth 
century has seen a 1 evolution taking place with 
ri'spect to the entrance of women into industry. 
In the United States in 1870, of all gainfully em- 
ployed woikers 16 years and over, women made 
up only 14 per cent ( 1 ,045,188 out of 1 1,760,759). 
In 1880 the proportiim of women was 14.5 per 
cent (2,353,988 out of 10,273,743). In 1890 
the proportion of women in industry was 10 5 
per cent (3,596,015 out of 21,814,412). In 1900 
the proportion was 17 7 per cent (4,833,630 out 
of 27,323,055). In 1910 the proportion was 
206 per cent (7,438,680 out of 30,177,111) In 
1920 the pro])oition was 20 2 per cent (8,202,901 
out of 40,553,390) The ea refill researches of 
Joseph A. Mill 111 the U. S. Census Monograph 
Women tn Gainftil Ocevpatiovs, JS70 to liUOy 
have shown that out of the 34,241,749 women in 
the country 16 yeais of age and over in 1920, 
fully 24 per cent weie engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. Of the 1 est, (15 7 per cent were house- 
keepers without gainful occupations, 4.2 pci cent 
were attending schools or colleges, and 6 1 per 
cent were in all other gioups While this was 
the distribution for the whole country, in the 
large cities a gi eater proportion of the women 16 
years and over was gainfully employed In most 
cities of over 100,000 population, the proportion 
was usually in the neighborhood of one-tliird 
In New Yoik, the percentage of women in gainful 
occupations was 34 2 per cent; in (9iicago, it 
was 32 3 per cent; in Philadelphia, 32 2 per 
cent; 111 St. Louis, .33 0 per cent; m Baltimore, 
33 5 per cent; in San Francisco, 33 2 per cent, 
in Boston, 37.2 per cent. In the mill towns of 
New Fngland, the percentages were high In 
Fall River, foi exaqiple, the propoition was 45.7 
per cent and in New Bedford it was 46.1 per cent 
Among the various racial and nativity groups, 
there weie to lie found marked differences. Of 
the native white women of native parentage, the 
jiroportion was 20 per cent gainfully employed; 
of the group one or both of whose parents were 
foreign born, the proportion was 29 2 per cent; of 
the white immigrant group, the proportion was 
18.8 pel cent; among Negro women, 43.7 per cent. 

The census of 1910 recorded 7,438,086 women, 
10 years of age and over, out of the total of 29,- 
188,675 in these groups as lieing gainfully em- 
ployed, or 25.6 per cent. In the 192^0 census, the 
figure was 8,202,901 out of 34,241,749, or 24 per 
cent. This would apparently show a decline. It 
is, however, to be explained by the fact that the 
change of the time of enumeration from the 
spring to the winter and the change in the in- 
structions given to the enumerators resulted in 


a marked falling off in the number of women en- 
gaged in agriculture. Thus, in 1910, 1,397,324 
women were reported to be in agriculture, or 4.8 
per cent of the total. In 1920 the number was 
896,057, or 2.6 per cent. In other words, the 
proportion of women in non agricultural pursuits 
rose somewhat over the period 1910-20. In 
1010, there were 6 041,362 (20.7 per cent) women 
woiking m industry; in 1920 the number was 
7,306,844 (21.3 per cent). There were other 
factors affecting the situation. Mr. Hill, in the 
nionogra})h above cited, shows that with the stop- 
page of immigration following the war, the Amer- 
ican population became an older group and there- 
fore the number of younger women in industry 
was smaller than in the previous decade. An- 
other impoitant change over the period 1910-20 
was the decline in the number of women em- 
ployed in five important occupations, viz., serv- 
ants, dressmakers and seamstresses, (not in fac- 
tories), laundresses (not in laundries), milliners 
and millinery dealers, hoarding- and lodging- 
house keejiers. The total numlier of women eii- 
gageni m these five occupations decreased from 
2,458,737 in 1910 to 1,785,036 in 1020. ITius, if 
the figures are corrected further, we find these sig- 
nificant conclusions “The percentage of women 
employed in nonagricultural pursuits exclusive 
of the five occupations above mentioned increased 
from 12.3 per cent in 1910 to 16.1 per cent in 
1920. . . . The conclusion seems to be justified 
that, if agricultural pursuits (for which the cen- 
sus figures are misleading) and the five occupa- 
tions (from which women are apparently turn- 
ing away) aie left out of account, the movement 
of women into other gainful occupations — com- 
mercial, clerical, industnal, and professional — 
underwent no check or retardation in the last 
decade. On the contrary, when due allowance is 
made for the changes noted in age comjiosition, 
it seems probable that the increase m the tend- 
ency for women to engage in gainful occupations, 
outside of those above excluded, was greater be- 
tween 1920 and 1910 than in the preceding dec- 
ade” (Hill) 

It must lie understood that the place of women 
in industry, because of its comparatively recent 
develojmient, has not reached a position of equi- 
librium To a large extent, women are restricted 
by their education, training, abilities, opportuni- 
ties, and, Honietimes, by L'lnpoiary conditions as 
in the ease of the use of women 111 w'ar-time activ- 
ities. The War, for a time, served to draw women 
into work in unusual numbers and often in un- 
usual capacities. Whether it was the War, or 
the mechanization of industry, or the higher 
standards of living that introduced more and 
nioie women into certain types of industry, the 
fact remains that over the decade 1910-20 there 
were great changes in the types of employment 
women were going into. The nonagricultural oc- 
cupations to show the greatest numerical in- 
creases were the following- clerks (except clerks 
in stores) from 119,385 to 463.670, an increase of 
288 3 per cent , semiskilled operatives, manufac- 
turing, from 955,423 to 1,274,719, an increase of 
33.4 per cent; stenographers and typists, from 
261,202 to 669,748, an increase of 114 3 per cent; 
bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants, from 186,- 
299 to 356,603, an increase of 92.4 per cent; sales- 
woraen and clerks in stores, from 350,723 to 614,- 
066, an increase of 46.6 per cent; school teachers, 
from 476,661 to 635,207, and increase of 33.3 
per cent; telephone operators, from 86,081 to 
175,469, an increase of 103.8 per cent; laborers in 
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manufacturing, from 80,048 to 160,133, an in< 
crease of 100 per cent; trained nurses, from 76,- 
481 to 143,664, an increase of 87.8 per cent; 
waitresses, from 83,697 to 114,718, an increase 
of 37.2 per cent. 

Other interesting increases were to be found 
in the following pursuits ; religious, charity, and 
welfare workers, from 8877 to 26,927, an in- 
crease of 203.3 per cent; college presidents and 
professors, from 2968 to 10,076, an increase of 
240.6 per cent; manufacturers and officials in 
manufacturing, from 6161 to 13,276, an increase 
of 116.6 per cent. The outstanding decrease over 
the decade was the falling off of the number of 
women working as servants. In 1910 there were 
1,234,758 women working in this pursuit; in 
1920 the number had declined to 981,557, a de- 
crease of 20 5 ])er cent In addition to the other 
four occupations cited above in winch decreases 
were to be found, the following pursuits showed 
losses, cliai women and cleaners, compositors and 
type-setters, and musicians and teachers of music. 

It 18 of interest to note the great increase of 
women in protessional activities. The ])ercent- 
age of teachers increased, for evample, fiom 5 8 
per cent of all the women workers in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits in 1870 to 8.7 per cent in 1920. 
Taking females 10 yeais of age and over in non- 
agricultural pursuits, the following jiioportions 
were to be found in the professions over the pe- 
riod 1870-1920- 1870, 6 4 per cent; 1880, 8.5 
per cent; 1890, 9 5 per cent; 1900, 10 0 j>er cent; 
1910, 11.6 jier cent; 1920, 13 3 per cent The 
following figures show the number of women in 
the pnncipal professions for 1870, 1910 and 
1920. actresses, 692, 11,992, 13,237, aichitects, 
designeis, inventors, 14, 3,130, 7,340, aitists, 
etc., 412, 15,429, 14,617; clergymen, 67, 9,574, 
28,714, dentists, 24, 1,2.64, 1,829; editors and re- 
porters, 3.6, 4,181, 5,730, lawyers, 5, 1,343, 3,221 ; 
literary and scientific persons; 1.69, 13,.621, 2.6,- 
205, musicians and teacheis of music, 6,753, 84,- 
478, 72,678; photographers, 228, 4,964, 7,119; 
physicians, surgeons, etc, 527, 13,687, 16,784; 
teachers and professors in college, etc., 84,047, 
484,115, 6.62,.600. 

Within the manufactuiing and mechanical in- 
dustries, inci eases of hioie than 1(),()00 women 
since 1910 weie found among semi-skilled oper- 
atives in the food, iron and steel, and clothing 
industiies, in silk and knitting mills, and in elec- 
trical Rupjily, shoe, cigar, and tobacco factories; 
among laborers in cotton mills; and among foie- 
wonien and overseers in manufacturing The 
changes in the late of increase or deciease for 
the two sexes were entirely dispropoitionate, and 
in far the gi eater number of cases the women took 
the lead in the rate of increase. It was signifi- 
cant that while women opeiatives in automobile 
factories increased 1408 per cent (from 848 in 
1910 to 12,788 in 1920), the largest percentage 
inciease for women in any one industry, men 
operatives in automobile factories increased only 
435 4 per cent, from 20,243 in 1910 to 108,376 in 
1920. Although the number of married women, 
16 years of age and over, at work, rose from 
1,890,661 in 1910 to 1,920,281 in 1920, this group 
constituted in the latter year only 9 per cent of 
total number of women and 23 per cent of the 
number of women in this age group at work, as 
compared with 1 0.7 per cent and 24 7 per cent, 
respectively, m 1910. 

If we eliminate the women in agricultural 
pursuits, we get a slightly different result. The 
fact is, the percentage of married women who 


were employed in nonagricultural activities in- 
creased from 3.3 per cent in 1890, to 3.9 per cent 
in 1900, 6.8 per cent in 1910, and 7.3 per cent in 
1920. The proportions of married women to to- 
tal women in nonagricultural pursuits increased 
over the same period as follows: in 1890, 12.1 
per cent of all the women at work in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits were married women; in 1900 
the proportion was 13 3 per cent; in 1910, it was 
19.8 per cent, in 1920, it was 21.2 per cent. 

These census figures show the following: 
that from two- thirds to three-fourths of the S)- 
tal number of married women at work are fol- 
lowing a gainful occupation that takes them 
away from their homes and their families. Sim- 
ilarly, they are going into the factoiies, stores 
and offices in increasing numbers and away from 
domestic activities. A special efiort was made 
to show the family relationship of working women 
in a gioup of cities. Of the total of 373,204 
women 16 jeais of age and over 111 gainful occu- 
pations, the following were the distiibutions by 
the individual family relationships* 78.6 per cent 
were living at home, 13 5 per cent were boarding 
or lodging, 8.0 per cent were living with their 
employers. Of those living at home, the follow- 
ing were the distributions in terms of the total 
working group bead of family, 15.2 per cent; 
living with father, 25 8 per cent; living with 
mother, 1 1 .9 pci cent , with husband, 14.3 per 
cent ; with other relative, 1 1 4 per cent. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the 8,202,901 women 
16 >ears of age gainfully employed in 1920 were 
under 25 years of age. For men gainfully em- 
ployed, the corresponding figure was 20 6 jicr 
cent. This is largely to be explained by the fact 
that in the older age gioiips, the women aie the 
homemakers and that over 90 per cent of the 
women married do not follow a gainful occupa- 
tion. Of the women 18 and 19 years of age, 
42 3 per cent are woiking, in the age group 20 to 

24 years, the proportion at woik is 38 1 per cent; 
in the age group 25 to 44 years, the proportion 
is 22 4 per cent , in the age group 45 to 64 years, 
the pioportion is 17.1 per cent. We may fur- 
ther analyze the number of married women at 
work in 1920, by age gioups. Of the married 
women 16 to 19 years, 12 7 per cent were work- 
ing; of the married women 20 to 24 years, 11.4 
per cent were working, of the mairied women 

25 to 34 years, 9.7 per cent weie working; of 
the married women 35 to 44 years, 9.5 per cent 
were working; of the married women 45 years 
and over, 0.6 per cent were working. Of the to- 
tal number of women 16 years of age and over 
in 1920, 19.4 per cent were neither married nor 
gainfully employed There were 6,653,030 women 
in this group. Of this group, 1,900,168 or 28.0 
per cent, were young women between 16 and 20 
years of age; 2,933,974, or 44.1 per qent were 
women past 45 years of age, and of these prob- 
ably 75 per cent were widows or divorced women. 

As a result of all this, it was inevitable that 
the problems presented by women in industry 
should receive public attention. Minimum-wage 
laws w'ere passed (see Minimum Wage) ; the 
Federal government concerned itself particularly 
with the protection of the mother ( see Maternity 
Protection ) ; and the States passed bills giving 
mothers’ pensions to those women who were de- 
prived of the support of the male breadwinner 
(see Mothers’ Pensions ). Special legislation, 
greatly influenced by the investigations carried 
on by the Federal Women’s Bureau, made their 
appeal auce on the statute books. At the end of 
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1928, for example, the following efforts had been 
made to restrict the hours of work of women: A 
maximum working day and week was fixed in 43 
States. The 48-hour week was observed in 16 
States; in 12 States, the law required an 8-hour 
day, in 2 States an S^/^-hour day, and in 1 State 
(New York) a 9-hour day. In 13 States, the 
laws called for the observance of a 64-hour week 
and a 9-hour working day. In 14 States, the 
working day was fixed at 10 hours; in New 
Tlamjmliire, it was lOy^ hours; fn Vermont and 
Tennessee, it was 10% hours; and in North Caro- 
lina, it was 11 hours. In only 16 States was 
night work forbidden by law and, even here, the 
laws were not all-inclusive. In Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, the acts covered only 
manufacturing; in South Carolina, only stores 
w^ere affected; in Maryland and New Hampshire, 
night work was piohibited during the hours of 
10 P. M. and 6 A. M ; Massachusetts forbade tex- 
tile work during the hours from 6 P. M to 6 A. m. 

Some of the States had taken measures to pie- 
vent women from being employed in dantjerous 
occupations. In 17 States, women were foi bidden 
to work in and aiound mines; lead woik was 
prohibited in Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
work with abrasives was piohibited in New York 
and Ohio; oiling moving machinery was prohib- 
ited in Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and West 
Virginia; tlie lifting of heavy weights was pro- 
hibited by the States of California, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Yoik, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
\ania. The Ohio law of 1019 was the only one 
with an extensive list of prohibited occupations 
and the Wisconsin law of 1923 gave the State’s 
iivdustnal commission power to ban any job w'hicli 
might affect the welf.ne of a woman woiker. 
The fact is, such advances as did take place in 
the protection of the women industrial woikers 
were laigely 111 the Northern States In surveys 
made by the Women’s Bureau, it w'as established 
that from 34 to 68 per cent of women at work 
in Northern States were employed 48 hours or 
less per week. On the other hand, in the nine 
Southern States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, the range was from 1 
per cent (Georgia) to 21 per cent (Arkansas). 

In contemplating the cffoits being made in this 
direction, the question then naturally aiose. Has 
protective legislation helped or harmed the status 
of woman in industry ^ The Woman’s Bureau 
in 1928 published a voluminous report after thiee 
jeais of inquiry, and, as a result of the study 
made in a group of industries in a number of 
States, found that such legislation was legarded 
with favor. In all, a total of 1601 establishments 
in 179 towns in 11 States employing 666,000 
women was examined The industries covered 
were these five boots and shoes, hosiery, paper 
boxes, electrical products, and clothing The bu- 
reau’s findings wuth regard to the effect of a 
shorter working day for women on their possibili- 
ties for employment were as follows “The gen- 
eral attitude of the present-day manager in in- 
dustry . . . shows that the adoption of the short- 
er-day standard is an almost universal develop- 
ment. . . . The enforced or voluntary shortening 
of hours for women seems to have brought with 
it in moat instances a similar decrease for men; 
but whether or not they have been shared by 
men, there is absolutely no indication in any of 
the establishments studied that the shorter-hour 
schedules have been in any way a handicap for 
women.** 


Nowhere has a minimum-hour law led to the 
preference of men over women, even in the case 
of restaurant workers. Where men were given 
preference, the reasons lay outside the law, i.e., 
that high-class restaurants demanded men, that 
men should have fiist chance at the jobs where 
the tips were higher, etc. In the cases of those 
industries where women were diopped out, the 
causes were not due to restrictive legislation but 
to the fact that women were fundamentally 
unsuited for the jobs. This was true of women 
car conductois, taxi drivers, metal workers, etc. 

Latterly, an interesting phase of public senti- 
ment became observable. A group of women, ac- 
tive in the equal -rights movement in America, 
and objecting to certain existing legal discrimi- 
nations against women because of sex, advocated 
a constitutional amendment to take the following 
form: “Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction. Congress shall have 
powei to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” On the other hand, another large group 
of women, comprising almost eveiy organization 
of workingwomen and of women concerned with 
improving industrial conditions in the United 
States, although they were deeply interested 
in the question of equal rights and recognized the 
need of abolishing unjust legal discriminations 
against women, objected to tlie piojiosed amend- 
ment on the score that it was ambiguous and 
likely to jeopardize those labor laws for women 
enacted during the preceding 70 years in the vari- 
ous States and regulating to some extent condi- 
tions of employment for approximately 4,000,000 
women. The proponents of the amendment ar- 
gued that special labor laws loi women curtailed 
then opportunities, but the opponents maintained 
that actual infoimation concerning women in in- 
dustry disproved such a theoiy and that special 
legislation to control standards of women’s em- 
ployment was essential in the inteiest of the race 
because they had always been in a weaker posi- 
tion economically than men 

An important outgrowth of the War was the 
Women’s Buieau of the Depaitment of J^bor, 
created as the Woman in Industry Seivice in 1918 
and made pel maaeiit in 1920. This buieau, 
which lepresents and advises the Sccrctaiy of 
I^aboi in all matters concerning women in in- 
dustry, did much to clarify the situation and to 
oigamze efforts toward impiovement. It con- 
ducted various general investigations of wonieii’s 
hours, working conditions, and prevailing wages, 
of women as an economic factor in the himie, and 
of the social bearing of the “living wage”; ear- 
ned on reseaich work; made special studies of 
the census, of domestic serivce, of industrial acci- 
dents among women, and of special industries; 
and through monthly bulletins or correspondence 
developed as a dealing house for ideas and ex- 
periences in regard to wage-earning women. 

Duiing the peiiod of its oyieration, the bureau 
has issued 04 of these studies. The following 
are the standards it has been working for m the 
interests of women in industry, on behalf of both 
health and efficiency; “The 8-hour day, Satuiday 
half-holiday, one day of rest in seven, adequate 
time allowance for meals, lest period at stated 
inteivals, prohibition of night work; a living 
wage without discrimination because of sex ; 
clean workrooms, lighting without glare, adequate 
ventilation, cool and accessible drinking water; 
washing facilities with hot and cold water, soap 
and individual towels; an adequate number of 
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clean and accessible toilets; cloak rooms; luncli 
rooms and rest rooms; careful protection from 
macliineiy risks and fiom danger of fire, exposure 
to dirt, fumes, and other occupational hazards; 
prohibition of home work.” 

WOMEN^S CHBISTIAN TEMPEBANCE 
UNION, National This body was organized 
in 1H74 foi the purpose of abolishing the legal- 
ized liquor traffic, and since the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, it has continued its pol- 
icy of agitation and education against the con- 
sumption of liquor. To celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary, the National W. C. T U. raised a 
jubilee fund of $1,000,000 which was to be used 
for the promotion of special departments of the 
organization’s work, such as the Americanization 
of foreign-speaking women, the promotion of child 
welfare, social morality and the education of the 
public, especially children, on the scientific truths 
concerning alcohol. Following the World’s W. C 
T. IT Convention at London in 1920, Miss Anna 
Gordon, president of the National W. C T. U., 
1914-25, made a survey of the European coun- 
tries in the interest of that movement, subse- 
quently going to South America in 1921, and to 
Mexico in 1922 Miss Gordon was elected presi- 
dent of the World’s W. C T U in 1925, Mrs. 
Ella A Boole taking her place in the National 
organization Immediately following the elec- 
tion of Herbert Hoover as President in 1928, the 
National W C T U and its Young Peojde’a 
Branch organized the Youth’s Roll Call to enlist 
young people in a movement to abstain from 
liquoT drinking and to support President Hoover 
in his la w-enfoi cement policies At the fifty- 
fifth annual convention held at Indianapolis, Ind , 
in 1929, the union jiresented to the State of 
Indiana a bronze tablet, to be placed in the 
State Ca])itol, in honor of Fiances E Willard, 
one of the founders of the organization In addi- 
tion to its extensive temperance literatiiie, the 
National W (’. T. U. publishes the Union Signal, 
and the b oung Crvmder TTeadquarteis are at 
bhanston, 111, and Mrs Lcnna Lowe Yost, legis- 
lative director of the Department of Legislation 
maintains offifes in Washington, D CT. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, General Federation of. 
An organization established in 1889 for the pur- 
pose of bettering eommunity life, it is composed 
of local and national clubs in the United States 
and othei countries, numbering approximately 
14,000 clubs in 1928 The work of the Federa- 
tion has been carried on for several years under 
the following departments American citizenship; 
Ameiican liomes; education, fine arts; interna- 
tnuial lelntions, legislation; press and [uiblicity; 
and jniblic welfare The Federation has been 
active in organizing rural and lunior clubs, and 
the work accomplished during the World War is 
continued by cooperation with veteran soldiers. 
It attempts to improv’c rnotion-pietuie and ladio 
progi amines, and it offers a medical-scholarship 
loan, and an exchange Pan-American scholarship. 
In addition to these lines of activity, the Federa- 
tion, in 1924, undertook the support of the Fed- 
eral education bill, the child-lalxir amendment, 
law enforcement, and the World Court In 1925 
it commenced a survey of American homes, with 
the idea of furthering the installation of labor- 
saving devices, and in 1927 it made a survey of 
adult illiteracy. The General Federation Newe is 
the official publication. Headquarters are at 1734 
N Street, N. W., Washington, D' C. Mrs. John 
F. Sippel is president, and Miss Josephine Jud- 
kiu 18 manager of the research and club service. 


WOOD, Clement (1888- ). An Ameri- 

can author, born at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and edu- 
cated at the University of Alabama and Yale 
University. He began the practice of law at 
Birmingham, Ala., in 1911. After holding the 
offices of assistant city attorney and recorder of 
Birmingham, he came to New York Cit, taught in 
the Barnard School for Boys from 1915 to 1920, 
and was vice principal of the Dwight School, 
1920-22. His writings include* Glad of Earth, 
poems (1917) , The Earth Turns South (1919) ; 
Jehovah (1920) , Mountain, a novel (1920) , The 
Laugher (1922) ; Nigger (1922) , Poets of Amer- 
ica (1925), Amy Lou^cll (1926); Outline of 
Man*s Knowledge (1927) , The Shadow from the 
Pogue (1928); King Henry the Rale (1929). 
He leceived the first piize of the Newark (N. J. ) 
Committee of 100 in 1916 for his poem The 
Smithy of God and a prize for his Jehovah in 
1919 

WOOD, Francis Carter (1869- ). An 

American pathologist, diiector of c-ancer research 
at the Crocker Research Laboratory, Columbia 
University (see VoL XXITl). He was active in 
educational campaigns of the Ameiican Society 
for the (’ontiol of Cancer and in 1925 received 
the houoiary degree of D Se from Tufts College. 
His work, Dtlaficld and Prudden*s Text-Hook of 
Pathology, 1 cached its 14th ed in 1927. 

WOOD, Leonard (1860-1927). An Ameiican 
holdiei and admiiiisti ator (see VoL XXIII) At 
the outbreak of the W orld W ai , he was given 
command of the Department of the East, which 
he held till 1917, and was latei traiisfeiied to the 
8outheastei 11 Department He organized and 
ti allied the 89th National Army liivision, the 
10th Division of the l\egular Army, and many 
special regiineuth and bcittahons during 1918—19, 
and eommunded the Central Depaitment head- 
qiiaiteis in Chicago from 1919 to 1921. lie was 
ajipointed Governoi General of the Philippine 
Islands in 1921. In 1923 he was awarded the 
Roosevelt Medal of Honoi ‘‘lor distinguished serv- 
ice ” His administiation of the i’hilijipines was 
marked by an active agitation for independence 
on the part of native leaders He wiote The 
Military Obligation of i^itizen'ship (1915), Uni- 
versal Military Training (1917); Our Military 
Ihstoiy, Its Facts and Fallacies (1921). 

WOOD ALCOHOL. 8ee Chemistry, Ap- 
plied 

WOODBUBY, Helen Sumner (1876- ). 

An Aineiiean vviiter. bom at Sheboygan, Wis., 
and educated at Wellesley College Foi 25 years, 
she liHs woiked with the American Bureau of 
Industrial Res(‘aicli Dining 1906-07 she inves- 
tigated equal sufliage in Colorado and in 1913 
entered the (Thildien's Bureau of the Depaitment 
of Labor as an indnstiial expert; she was assist- 
ant chief from 1915 to 1918. She visited New 
Zealand and Australia in 1919-20 During 
1924-26 she with the Instftiite of Economics. 
Her writings include The White Slave (1896); 
Labor Problems, with Thomas S Adams (1905) ; 
Equal Suffiagc (1909), History of Women in 
Industry, vol ix , Report on Women and Chil- 
dren in Industry, United States Labor Bureau 
(1911); Child Labor Legislation in the United 
States, with Ella A Meiritt (1915); Admints- 
tiafion of Child Labor Laws in Connecticut and 
in New York, with Ethel E Hanks (1915; 1916) ; 
History of Labor in the United States, with John 
R Commons and others (1918); The Working 
Children of Boston (1922); Standards Appli- 
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cable to the Admmiatratvon of Child Labor Laws 
(1924). 

WOOD MEMORIAL fob the Ebadigateon 
OF Lei’Bosy. Sec Leprosy. 

WOOD PULP. See Paper and Wood Pulp. 

WOODRUFF, Edwin Hamlin (1862- ). 

An American lawyer and educator, born in 
Ithaca, N. Y., and educated at Cornell Univer- 
sity and its law department. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1888, and was instructor in Eng- 
lish at Cornell from 1888 to 1890, and librarian 
at the Fiske Library in Florence, Italy, in 1890- 
91. From 1893 to 1890, he was on the law faculty 
of Stanford University and from the latter date 
professor of law at Cornell University (emeritus 
since 1927). Fiom 1914 to 1921, he was dean of 
the College of Law at Cornell. He wrote several 
books in legal subjects. 

WOODRUFF, TIEI.EN S. (1880- ). An 

Ameiican author, born at Selma, Ala., and edu- 
cated privately She first became known by her 
book, The Lady of the Lighthouse ^ which was a 
‘'best seller” in 1913. She gave all the royalties 
from this story to the New York Association 
for the Blind; the proceeds from all her books 
went to charity. She wrote several plays, among 
them* Hurrah for the Otrls (1918), produced 
at the Forty-fourth Stieet Roof Carden, New 
York City; Kitty, Kitty, Kitty (1919); By 
Love's Speedometer (1919). Tier stones include . 
Mis* Beauty ( 1912) ; RealJy-Truly Nature Stones 
(1913); The Little House (1914); Rcally-Truly 
Fairy Stories (19L5); Mr. Doctor-Man (1915). 

WUODRUFF, 1.<()RANDE Loss (1879- ). 

An American biologist, born in New York City, 
and educated at Columbia University He was 
assistant in biology (1903-04) and instructor 
(1904-07) at Williams College, and instructor 
(1907-09), assistant professor (1909-15), and 
professor of biology (1915-22) at Yale Univer- 
sity. Since 1922 he has been professor of proto- 
zoology at Yale He is the author of Founda- 
tions of Bwlogy (1922; 3d ed., 1927), and pub- 
lished, in collalKiration, Origin and Evolution of 
the Earth and Its Inhabitants (1918) ; Develop- 
ment of the Sciences (1923); Organic Adapta- 
tion to Eninronment (1924). 

WOODS, Albfbt Fred (1866- ). An 

American university president (see VoL. XXIII). 
From 1917 to 1920, he was executive officer of the 
Maryland State Board of Agriculture and pres- 
ident of the Maryland State College of Agii- 
cultuie He was president of the University of 
Maryland from 1920 to 1926 and since the latter 
date has been director of scientific work in the 
U S. Department of Agriculture. 

WOODS, Cyrus E. (1861- ). An Ameri- 

can dijilomat, born at Clearfield, Pa., and edu- 
cated at Lafayette C-ollege. He began the prac- 
tice of law in Philadelphia in 1889 He was 
president of the Pennsvlvania State Senate 
(1905-09), Minister to P6rtugal (1912-15), and 
Secretary of the State of Pennsylvania (1915- 
23), but resigned in June, 1921, on nomina- 
tion by President Harding as Ambassador to 
Spain. On Mar. 4, 1923, he was appointed Am- 
bassador to Japan, and was in charge of Ameri- 
can Red Cross relief work there following the 
earthquake disaster of Sept. 1, 1923. He re- 
signed in July, 1924 

WOODWARD, Sir Arthur Smith (1864- 
). A British geologist (see Vol XXIII). 
Until 1924 he was keeper of the Geological De- 
partment, British Museum. He was president of 
the Geological Society from 1914 to 1916 and of 


the Linneean Society (1919-23). In the World 
War, he served in Macedonia and Bulgaria with 
the British Saloniki force from 1915 to 1919. 
He was knighted in 1924. 

WOODWARD, Frederic (Campbell) (1874- 
). An Arneiican lawyer and educatoi, boiii 
at Middletown, N. Y , and educated in law at 
Cornell University. In 1895 he began the prac- 
tice of law in New York City Fiom 1898 to 
1902, he was professor of law at Dickinson Col- 
lege, and from the latter date to 1907, he filled 
the same chair in Noithwestern University. 
From 1907 to 1916, he was professor of law and 
dean (1908-16) of t e law school of Leland Stan- 
ford University. In the latter year, he became 
piofessor of law at tlie University of Chicago, 
where he has been vice president and dean of the 
faculties since 1926. He was the author of sev- 
eral books on legal subjects During the World 
War, he served as major and judge advocate gen- 
eral in the U. 8. Army. 

WOODWORTH, Robert Sessions (1809- 
). An Amencaii jisvchologist (see Vol. 
XXIII) . His books published after 1 914 show an 
attempt to profit by the emphasis of the behav- 
ioristic school on e\t(»rnal observation, without, 
however, accepting their metajdiysical position 
These works include Dynamic rsi/ehology (1917) ; 
Psychology, a Study of Mental Life (1921). 

WOOLEN AND WORSTED. See Textile 
Manufacturing 

WOOLF, Virginia ( ?- ) . A British 

novelist. Her wwks include The Voyage Out 
(1915); Night and Day (1919), Jacob's Boom 
(1922), Mrs. Dalloway (1925), To the Light- 
house (1927) ; und Orlando, A Biography (1928). 
She also published Monday or Tuesday, shoit 
stores (1921) ; Tolsioi's JjOvc Letters, which slic 
and S. S. Koteliaiisky translated (1923); and 
The Common Reader, essays (1925). 

WOOLLCOTT, Alexander (1887- ). An 

Ameiican dramatic critic, born at Phalanx, N J , 
and educated at Hamilton College and C'olumbia 
University. He joined the staff of the New 1 ork 
Times in 1909, becoming dramatic critic in 1914. 
He was also on the editorial staff f)f The Home 
Sector. He enlisted m the U. S. Aimy in 1917 
and served in France till May 1, 1919. He was 
a member of the editorial council of The Stars 
and Stripes and coriospondent for that jiapcr 
at the American front and with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. From 1922 to 1925, 
he was diamatic critic of the New York Herald, 
and since 1925 of the New York World. His 
writings include: Mrs. Fiske — Her Views on 
Acting, Actors, and the Problems of the Stage 
(1917) , The Command Is Forumrd (1919) ; Mr. 
Dickens (Joes to the Play (1923); Enchanted 
Aisles (1924); The Story of Irving Berlin 
(1025) ; doing to Pieces (1928) ; Two dcntlemcn 
and a Lady (1928) ; and articles in magazines. 

WOOLLEY, C. Leonard (1880- ). A 

British archaeologist. He attended New College, 
Oxford. In 1905-06 he excavated at Corbridge 
on the Roman Wall. He was attached to the 
Ecklcy B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Nubia for the 
University of Pennsylvania (1907-11) and the 
Oxford Expedition to Nubia (1911), and took 
part in the survey of Sinai for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund in 1914. In the World War, he 
was in the British Intelligence Service in Egypt 
(1914-16), was a prisoner in Turkey (1916-18), 
and a political officer in Northern Syria (1919). 
After the War, he continued excavations at Car- 
chemish, Tell el Amarna (1022) and, from 1022 
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to 1928, led the joint expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum and the British Mu- 
seum in excavating on the site of Ur of the 
Chaldees. He is the author of Dead Towns and 
Living Men (1920) and The Sumerians (1929). 

WOOSTER, THE College of. A coeduca- 
tional institution founded at Wooster, Ohio, in 
1870. The student body increased in number 
from 398 in 1918 to 862 in 1927-28, the faculty 
from 33 to 67 members in the autumn of 1928, 
and the libraiy from 41,900 to 67,000 volumes. 
The endowment was inei eased from $1,174,780 
in 1913 to $2,843,370 in 1927-28, and the income 
from $104,336 to $432,700. Between 1914 and 
1928, a gill’s doimitory was erected ; Galpin Park 
wns added at the noith side of the campus; a 
laige coneiete stadium and grandstand were 
added to the equipment of the athletic field; a 
eollege hospital was completed in 1927; a new 
lesidenee for the president was constructed in 
1928, and the eonsei vatoiy of music was made a 
de])aitnient of the college. President, Charles F. 
Wishart, D D., LL.D. 

WORCESTER, wus'tcr A manufacturing 
city of Massachusetts and the third largest city 
of New England The population increased from 
146,980 in 1910, to 179,754 in 1920, to 100,757 
111 1})26 (State census) and to 197,000 in 1928, by 
estimate of the U. S Iluieau of the (’ensus. A 
new leinforced concrete budge was built lietween 
1{>16 and 1919 o\cr Lake Qiiiiisigamond at a cost 
of $326,000. The city’s park system w^as ex- 
jianded until in 1928 the total park aiea was 1126 
acres. In 1926 the iiistulhition of a new sewage- 
tieatment jduiit wim completed at a cost of 
$3,600,000, the Union Station was modernized in 
1920, and in 1927 the municipal airport. Whit- 
tall Field, w'as establmlicd at North (Irafton. In 
1927, 30,377 ])erHons w'cic employed by approxi- 
matclv 600 industiial establishments and leceivcd 
$41,403,003 111 wages, the value of products 
inaniifactuied was $194,221,808 Bank clearings 
in 1928 amounted to $187,941,000. The assessed 
Adluation of property in 1928 was $346,913,700, 
the net debt w'as $10,826,460 

WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 
Ml SIC, Ftslivals. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A nonseetai lan institution at Wor- 
cester, Mass., for the education of men in the pro- 
fessions of engineering and chemistry, founded 
in 1866. The student enrollment in 1916 was 
643, as compared with 602 in 1928, the faculty 
numbeied 54 in the foinier year, as compaied 
with 68 in the latter In the same period, the 
libiniy was inci eased from 14,644 to 23,000 vol- 
umes, and the productive funds from $900,000 to 
$2,734,000 A gymnasium w’as opened in 1916 
and courses in business were offeied in 1922. In 
1926 a hydraulic laboratory, given by George L. 
Alden, new athlete facilities and a swimming 
])ool, given by Henry J. Fuller, were provided. 
Sanford lliley Hall, a freshman dormitory, was 
completed in 1927. President, Ralph Earle. 
D Sc , D Eng , Captain, U. S. Navy (ret ) 

WORK, Hubert (1800- ). An American 

public official, born at Marion Centre, Pa., and 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania He 
began the practice of medicine at Greeley, Colo., 
in 1886, and in 1896 founded the W^oodcroft Hos- 
])ital for mental and nervous diseases In 1912 
he was chairman of the Colorado Republican 
State (Central Committee and Colorado member 
of the Republican National Committee. During 
1921-22 he was first Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral of the United States, and in March, 1922, he 
became Postmaster Genreal. From Mar. 6, 1923, 
to Jul^, 1928, he was Seeretary of the Interior, 
resigning to become chairman of the Republican 
National Committee in the presidential campaign 
that resulted in the election of Herbert Hoover. 
He resigned this latter post in 1929. He re- 
ceived the appointment of lieutenant colonel in 
the Medical Corps of the U S. Army during the 
W’orld War. 

WORKERS’ PARTY. See Communism. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. One of 

the most significant forms of welfare legislation 
developed in the Ihiited States in the last two 
decades has been the protection of woikmen in- 
jured during the course of employment. Un- 
doubtedly, the operations of w'orkmen’s compen- 
sation laws have been the chief influence in the 
checking of dependency and in lightening the 
load placed upon private jiliilanthropy by the 
laissez-faire principle of our modern industrial 
society. It is true that American public author- 
ity has not matched the piogiess made by Euro- 
pean countries, notably Gieat Britain, France, 
Germany, and Russia, in guaiaiitecing the worker 
against the insecurities of illness, unemployment, 
invalidity, and old age The difliculties of our 
Federal system, by wdiich such actions are al- 
most entirely relegated to indnidual State ini- 
tiative, have stood in the way of uniform prog- 
ress with the result that in some States the posi- 
tion of the working populations is much leas 
seeuie than in otheis, but the outlook is not 
a hopeless one, for the weakness of the Federal 
system is its chief strength We have in the 
forty-eight States in the Fedeial Union, in effect, 
so many laboratories for experimentation with 
social legislation and the pioved success of an 
idea assures its ultimate adoption in almost 
every State of the Union This, certainly, has 
been the history of workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation in this* country, as it also has been the 
histories of mothers* assistance acts and old-age 
pensions. It is entirely within the bounds of 
reason to expect that, shortly, protection of the 
woikers against unemployment will have its 
initial trial in one of these social laboratories 
with the result that anothei couple of decades 
will probably see the Amei ican working popula- 
tion piotected against the most vicious aspect of 
our modern economic life. 

The advances of worknien’s-compensation leg- 
islation have been rajiid. The first law was en- 
acted in 1908, one law was enacted in 1909; 
one in 1910; ten in 1911 , foui in 1912; seven in 
1913; two in 1914, nine in 1915, one in 1916; 
five in 1917; one in 1918; four in 1919; one in 
1920; two in 1927, one in 1928; one in 1929. 
There were, at the end of 1 929, laws on tlie stat- 
ute books of 44 States, the Tei ritories of Alaska 
and the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico, and 
by Congressional enactment laws for the pro- 
tection of the civil employees of the Federal 
government, w’orkers in the District of Columbia, 
and men engaged on haihors and wharves. The 
only States not to enact workinen’s-compensa- 
tion legislation were the following Southern 
States: Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. The last measures to be passed were 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor-worker’s Com- 
pensation Act, enacted by Congress, July 1, 
1927 ; the W^orkmen’s-corniiensntion Act of the 
Philippine Islands, of the same year; the Con- 
gressional Act of July 1, 1928, applying to pri- 
vate employees in the District of Columbia; and 
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the act passed by the legislature of North Dakota 
during its sessions of 1929. Most European 
countries likewise have adopted the principle of 
workmen’s compensation, in addition to the social- 
insurance measures above referred to. None of 
the American laws undertakes to cover all types 
of employment. The most important exceptions 
are those of agriculture and domestic service. 
Interstate commerce is exempt because it is sub- 
ject to the action of Congress. It is to be noted 


to be made out of a special fund. Death, In all 
but 9 of the States, in addition to compensation, 
funeral expenses are paid. In 7 States and under 
the two Federal statutes, the maximum for fun- 
eral expenses is $200. In 21 other States, it is 
$150. The widow, in most of the States, gets 35 
per cent of the weekly wages until death or re- 
marriage and, for each child under 15 years, there 
18 an allowance of 15 per cent or more. In Ala- 
bama, Hawaii, New Mexico, and South Dakota, 


NUMBER OP COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION PAID, AND TIME LOST, IN NEW YORK 
STATE, YEAR ENDING JUNE ao, 1927, BY CAUSE 





Average 


Average 


Number 

Time loss 

w’ks lost 

Compensa- 

am’t paid 


of cases 

(weeks) 

pet case 

tion paid 

per case 

Handling objects 

27,692 

822,648 

11.7 

$4,643,260 

$167.68 

Falls 

18,092 

535,411 

29 G 

6,515,137 

360.11 

Machinery 

13,026 

289,001 

22 2 

4,411,144 

338 64 

Vehicles 

8,897 

362,902 

40 8 

3,809,666 

428 20 

Handtools 

7,500 

107,809 

14 4 

1,624,835 

216.64 

Palling objects 

6,241 

162,795 

26 1 

1,875,312 

300 48 

Stepping on or striking against objects 
Explosions, electricity, neat, etc. 

Hoisting and conveying apparatus 

4,923 

38,975 

79 

521,487 

105 93 

3,777 

165,775 

43 9 

1.435,749 

380.13 

2,959 

175,899 

59 4 

1,817,187 

614.12 

Miscellaneous 

2,591 

67,929 

262 

794,284 

306 55 

Harmful substances 

1,338 

32,816 

24 5 

358,826 

268 18 

IndefinitG history of accidents 

1,267 

18,040 

14 4 

171,952 

136 80 

Animals 

691 

18,492 

26 8 

207,164 

299 80 

Total 

98,984 

2,298,492 

23 2 

28,186,003 

284 76 


that in 12 States coverage applies only to haz- 
ardous employments. Also, the laws of 23 States 
exempt the employers whose plants employ less 
than a stipulated number of employees. The 
exclusion of agricultural workers is universal m 
the compensation laws of the United States, with 
the exception of Hawaii and New Jersey. Do- 
mestic service, too, is excluded, except in New 
Jersey. Exclusion of employees receiving above 
a designated wage is provided in a few States. 

The following were the leading characteristics 
of workmen ’s-compensation legislation in the 
United States: Waiting time. All States but 
Oregon and South Dakota prescribed a period 
of waiting time before comjiensation was pay- 
able In five States and in the two Federal acts, 
the waiting time was less than one week; in 29 
States, it was 7 days; in 3 States, it w^as 10 days; 
in 4 States, it was 14 days. Temporary disa- 
bility. In 14 States and under the two Federal 
acts, the worker was allowed 60§ per cent of his 
wages while laid up, in 7 States, the allowance 
was 65 per cent; in C States and Hawaii, the 
allowance was 60 per cent; in 3 States, it was 
65 per cent; in the remaining States, the allow- 
ance was 50 per cent. Arizona, Oregon, and 
Washington set up niinimuins for allowances for 
temporary disability, but the other States did 
not The minimum allowances ranged from $3 
to $8 weekly and the maximums ranged from $12 
to $25 weekly. In 34 States, there was fixed a 
maximum number of weeks during which pay- 
ments were allowed. These maximums ranged 
from 200 to 500 weeks. In Wisconsin, the maxi- 
mum was 1000 weeks Permanent total disa- 
hihty. For this tyjie of injury, in 15 States and 
under two Federal acts, the worker is to receive 
a fractional wage every week Jn the other 
States, the limits for compensation are between 
260 and 550 wee*ka, though in Wisconsin, the 
limit is 1000 weeks. Money compensation ranges 
from between $3000 to $19,500. Permanent par- 
tial disability. Special arrangements are made 
for the loss of a finger, eye, etc. In 10 States 
and under the Federal Longshoremen’s Act, pay- 
ment for extra disability (second eye, e.g.) is 


all alien nonresident dependents are excluded 
from this type of compensation. Rehabilitation, 
In 1918 the State of Massachusetts made provi- 
sion for the industrial rehabilitation of injured 
workmen through surgery, reeducation, etc. In 
1919, 9 other States followed suit. In 1920 Con- 
gress voted to match dollar for dollar all sums 
ajipropriated by the States for this typo of work. 
A total of 41 States was cooperating in 1929. 

Occupational diseases The first American law 
for the compulsory reporting of occupational dis- 
eases was enacted in California in 1911 and by 
1916, 16 other States had adojited similar legis- 
lation. The original laws called for reports on 
cases of anthrax, compressed-air illness, and pois- 
oning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic, mercury, 
brass, and wood alcohol In recent years. States 
have begun to wiite on their statute books laws 
making injuries fiom occupational diseases com- 
pensable. In 5 States, California, Connecticut 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
and in Hawaii, as well as under the two 
Federal acts, all injuries thus sustained, re- 
gardless of the disease, aie compensable. In an- 
other group of States, only listed diseases are 
considered undei the compensation laws. These 
so-called “specific schedules” aie to be found in 
New York, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Porto Rico. The 1929 New York Legislature 
refused to pass a geneial coverage law, but con- 
tented itself with adding four more diseases to 
its specific schedule. Insurance. Insurance of 
the employer’s liability to pay compensation is 
recognized as an essential feature of the work- 
men’s-compensation statute in most of the States. 
Self-insurance, insurance through private com- 
panies, or by insuiance in State funds (exclusive 
or competitive) is required. Compensation in- 
surance 18 compulsory in all but 17 States. 
State fund insurance systems exist in 19 of the 
States and in seven of these the State funds are 
monopolistic. These seven States are the fol- 
lowing- Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. The 
following arc the twelve States where State in- 
surance funds compete with private carriers, 
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usually at a considerably lower rate: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Montana, New York, Pennsylvania, Porto 
Rico, Tennessee, and Utah. The example of the 
State of Ohio may be cited to indicate the scale 
of the operations of these State insurance funds. 

In 1927 the State fund reported assets of $55,- 
235,407 of which $46,515,351 was being held as 
a claim reserve. During the year, the receipts 
of the fund made up of earned premiums and in- 
terest on the claim reserve totaled $15,457,321 
and the disbursements were $13,358,270. It is 
interesting to note that this State fund uses a 
system for giving merit ratings, with savings in 
premiums to employers, based on the number of 
accidents occuriing in their plants. In New 
York, in the calendar 1927, the State fund wiote 
premiums to the total of $7,088,028, an inciease 
of $138,850 over the previous year. For 1927 t)^ 
number of policy-holders totaled 21,047, an in- 
crease of 3586. Since 1922, the State funds 
earned premiums have shown greater increases 
propoi tionatcly than the movement of factory 
pay rolls for the same period. Unfortunately, 
State funds are limited in their possibilities of 
expansion because the most piohtable risks, i.e., 
those of the large establishments, are being cov- 
eted by sclf-insuiance or what is the same thing, 
mutual companies The risks of the small em- 
ployers of labor aie compai atively unpiofi table 
with the result that jirivate oomjianies seek to 
eliminate these risks wherever possible In the 
linal resoit, State funds, where they operate, arc 
conifiellcd to assume these unpiofi table risks. 

In New York State, for example, in 1924 and 
1925, among the gioiip of small plants paying 
between the $25 and $50 premiums, the losses 
WTie 89 8 per cent of the earned premiums, while, 
foi the plants paying $30,000 and o\er m iiisui- 
aiice inemiums. tlie percentage of premiums 
earned was 52 4 pei cent. An outstanding 
authoritv in the field, Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
views the situation with concein and feels that 
unless action is tiiken the result will be that the 
State funds will be handling only the siiiall and 
unprofitable risks and that in time the State 
funds may have to be supported fiom general 
taxation. 

Admin mi ration The administration of the 
laws has been lecognized as a technical matter 
and, in most of the States, agencies have been es- 
tablished In only Alabama, Alaska, Louisiana, 

Ne*w Hampshire, New Mexico, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming are the laws administered by the 
courts These administrative officials, as early 
as 1914, banded themselves together into a per- 
manent organization for the discussion of their 
common problems, and when Canadian provinces 
began to pass wwkineirs-coinpensation laws, 
they, too, were included The name of this or- 
ganization is the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and 
it meets once a year for the purpose of standard- 
izing practices, w'ays of cutting down accidents, 
methods of eornputiiig industrial accident- and 
sickness-iiisuiance costs, statistical reporting, and 
the like 

The table on page 1714 indicates the nature of 
the accidents, the total number of persons af- 
fected, and the amounts paid out for a single year 
in but one State (New York, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927 ) . It must be apparent that 
despite the fact that compensation protection 


places such a high charge upon the operating 
costs of industry, the reduction of industrial ac- 
cidents has made but little headway. It was 
estimated in 1928 that industrial accidents were 
costing the manufacturers five billion dollars an- 
nually. Experts of the National Safety Council 
declared that 85 per cent of all industrial acci- 
dents was preventable if proper safety rules were 
enforced, and that another 10 per cent was due 
to improper physical conditions in the plants. 
It was estimated that annually there was being 
paid out in the neigliboihood of $150,000,000 by 
American States for workmen’s eompeiisation 

In Great Britain, despite compensation laws, 
the toll of industrial accidents has been mount- 
ing, also. In the following seven important key 
industries, vi/ , mines, quarries, docks, railways, 
construction work, factories, shipping, the total 
number of accidents rose from 368,469 in 1919 
to 458,419 in 1927. Fatal accidents in the earlier 
year totaled 3293 and in the later year 2567. 
Despite the smaller group of industrial workers 
in the countiy and the lower real wages, the 
amounts paid out in coiiqiensation are stagger- 
ing, even by American standards. In 1919 com- 
pensation awards totaled £4,616,723; in 1927, 
they totaled £6,315,803. In compensation for oc- 
cupational diseases, which the English law covers, 
there was paid out in 1927 £5278 for 25 fatal 
eases and £548,492 for 17,079 cases of disable- 
ment. 

WOBLB COUBT. The po]>ular designation 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
a permanent tribunal for the pidicial settlement 
of international disputes, which sits at The 
Hague. The Court was formally opened Feb 15, 
1922. It was established by the League of Na- 
tions under a mandate contained in Aiticle XIV 
of the Covenant of the Ixiague, the enabling 
statute having been approved by the Assembly ot 
the League on Dec. 13, 1920. See League ob" 
Nations. 

History. The principle of the arbitration of 
international contioversies as a substitute for 
war was practiced by the Greeks and, in the mod- 
ern eia, as early as 1794, when the Jay Treaty 
jirovided for the arbitration of three important 
disputes between the Ignited States and Great 
Britain. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice may be characterized as an important 
step in the development of an accepted principle, 
rather than a new departuie in intei national re- 
lations. The resort to intei national arbitration 
was fiequeut duiiiig the nineteenth century, 
especially after the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain by a tribunal at Geneva in 1872 
Gio\Miig sentiment in sup})oil of the arbitral 
principle led to the adoption of the Con^ention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes by The Hague Confeience of 1899. The 
convention established the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, still functioning at The Hague, regu- 
lated the emplojmient of mediation, and provided 
for the employment of international commissions 
of inquiry to investigate and report on contro- 
verted facts. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration, although 
it proved valuable in the settlement of a number 
of important controversies, failed to meet the 
expectations of many and a demand grew for an 
international tribunal to which nations would be 
forced to submit their disputes for settlement in 
accordance with judicial principles. The United 
States presented to the Second Peace Confeience 
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at The Hague in 1907 a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent “Court of Arbitral 
Justice,” to remain continuously in session, but 
no action was taken because of difficulty in pro- 
viding a method for the selection of judges. The 
World War strengthened the demand for an in- 
ternational trial court and, in Article XIV of 
the League of Nations Covenant, the Council was 
instructed to prepare “plans for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice.” 

An international committee, known as the Ad- 
visoiy Council of Jurists and including the 
American statesman, Elihu Root, was appointed 
by the Council to fulfill this mandate. The com- 
mittee met at The Hague, in June and July, 1020, 
and submitted to the Council a proposal for a 
court having compulsory jurisdiction over all 
members of the League similar to that the Perma- 
nent Court now exercises over States which have 
accepted the optional clause. The proposal was 
rcj'ected by the Council, the ground being that, in 
effect, the compulsory jurisdiction provision 
amended Article XIV of the Covenant, which pro- 
vided disputants with the alternatives of laying 
their controversy before the Court, some other 
intei national tiibunal, or the Council itself. The 
statute for the establishment of the Permanent 
Court, thciefoie, stipulated that the jurisdiction 
of the Couit comprised “all cases which the par- 
ties refer to it and all matters specially provided 
for in tieaties and conventions in force.” As a 
comiiromise, however, the statute also provided 
that any power might tpso facto accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court in any or all 
of the four classes of legal disputes previously 
enumerated. It was further provided that such 
acceptance might be conditional upon reciprocity, 
oi unconditional, or for a certain period of time 

Organization of the World Court. The 
Court held its organization meeting at The Hague 
on, Jan. 30, 1022. B. C. J. Loder of The Hague, 
was elected president; Charles Aiidr^ Weiss of 
France, vice president, and A. Hammarskjold of 
Sweden, registar. 1 Formal opening of the Court 
took place in the Peace Palace of The Hague on 
Feb. 15, 1922, after which the Court formulated 
its rules of piocedure. Some of the more impor- 
tant problems involved the extent to which the 
records of the Court should be open to inspection, 
the giving of advisory opinions, and the position 
and functions of the deputy judges, 
y Constitution and Jurisdiction. The consti- 
tution, organization, jurisdiction, and procedure 
of the World Court are determined first, by the 
statute approved by the Assembly and put into a 
separate tieaty, which previous to October, 1929, 
had been ratified by 42 of the 54 signatory 
States; second, by a body of “rules of Court” 
prepared by the Court under authority of the 
statute; third, by a number of resolutions of the 
Council and the Assembly of the League which 
complete the statute; and fourth, by numerous 
treaties, conventions, and other international 
agreements confeiriiig jurisdiction on the Court. 
In September, 1929, the original statute was 
amended in some respects by the Council and As- 
sembly of the Lea^e. The protocol of the re- 
vised statute was signed by representatives of 48 
nations during the sessions of the Tenth As- 
sembly. 

Previous to September, 1929, the Court con- 
sisted of eleven judges and four deputy judges, 
who served in the absence of judges. The Tenth 


Assembly of the League of Nations, however, 
amended the statute, increasing the number of 
judges from eleven to fifteen abolishing the 
deputy judgeships. Judges aie elected by the 
concurrent votes of absolute majoiities of the 
Council and the Assembly of the League, sitting 
and voting independently, fiom a list of candi- 
dates nominated by the various national groups 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The 
term of office is nine years and members are re- 
eligible. A Judge is irremovable, except by 
unanimous agreement among the other members 
of the court that he has ceased to fulfill the re- 
quired conditions^ Where a person is chosen to 
fill a vacancy, he holds office only for the re- 
mainder of the unexpired term. Consequently, 
there must be an election of the whole Court 
every nine years. Judges are not })ermitted to ex- 
cise any administrative or political function. 

Triie Court, as a whole, is intended to represent 
the main forms of civilization and the principal 
legal systems of the world. Judges are elected 
regardless of nationality, under the statute, but 
the election of more than one judge of any par- 
ticular nationality is forbidden. If one of the 
judges sitting in a particular case is of the same 
nationality as one of the litigants, the other 
litigant has the right to representation in the 
Court by a judge of his nationality. 

The full Court is required to sit except in the 
following three classes of cases, provided in 
the statute: (1) cases falling under the I.abor 
Clauses of the Treaty of Veisailles (Part XIII) 
and of the other peace treaties, (2) cases relating 
to transit and communications, pai ticiilaily un- 
der Part XII of the Ticaty of Veisailles, and 
(3) cases which the disputants request be dis- 
posed of by summaiy proceduie To dispose of 
the first two classes of cases the Court is required 
to appoint every three yeais a special chamber of 
five judges. In all labor cases, whether deter- 
mined by the full Court or the special chamber, 
the judges are assisted by four technical assessors, 
who sit in an advisory capacity but do not vote. 
With the consent of the parties, the special cham- 
bers may sit elsewheie than at The Hague For 
the third class of cases, the Court forms annually 
a chamber of three judges to dispose of disputes 
by summary procedure. 

The one responsible official of the Couit is the 
registrar, who is assisted by a secretariat called 
the “registry.” Both piesidcnt and registrar 
must reside at the seat of the Court Though 
the Court draws up its own budget, its expenses 
aie met by the constituent states through the 
League of Nations. In 1924 they amounted to 
680,127 Dutch fioiins (about $233,000). Each 
judge receives an annual salary of 15,000 florins 
($6030), in addition to traveling expenses, liv- 
ing expenses while at The Hague, and an allow- 
ance of 100 florins a day while on duty The 
official languages of the Court aie French and 
English. The tribunal formerly met at least once 
a year, commencing June 15, and continued in 
session until the cases on the list were disposed 
of. This procedure was also changed in Septem- 
ber, 1929, and continuous sessions provided for, 
with the judges acting in rotation. 

The Court is competent to hear all cases which 
states or members of the League of Nations, as 
contrasted with individuals, may present to it and 
all matters specially provided for in international 
treaties and conventions in force. Generally, the 
legal disputes in which it exercises jurisdiction 
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concern (1) the interpretation of a treaty, (2) 
any question of international law, (3) the exist- 
ence of any fact, which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of international obligation, (4) 
the nature or extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation. 
The Court’s jurisdiction in the above classes of 
disputes is compulsory only with regard to states 
signing the so-called optional clause of the 
statute, which recognizes the right of one party 
to Rumnion another before the Court. 

The states which in November, 1929, were 
bound by the optional clause were Abyssinia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, 
Kstonia, Finland, Germany, Greece, Haiti, Lithu- 
ania, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Uruguay. States which 
had signed the optional clause but had not ratified 
it (October, 1929) were Brazil, Costa Rica, Do- 
minican Republic, Prance, Guatemala, Hungary, 
Latvia, Liberia, Luxemburg, Panama, Salvador, 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Siam, and South Africa. In 
the cases of Biazil, China, Costa Rica, Estonia, 
Haiti, Lithuania, the Netherlands, Panama, Sal- 
vador, Spain, and Sweden, ratifications were not 
specified as necessary to give the signatures force 
and were not actually deposited Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Salvadoi signed without condition 
as to ratification, but had not in October, 1929, 
ratified the protocol of signature of the statute. 
Vaiious reservations as to the application of the 
optional clause were made by some of the states 
which ratified. 

Compulsory jurisdiction is also conferred upon 
the Coiiit by certain clauses of the peace treaties 
which ended the World War, by the Locarno 
Agieenients, and by a number of arbitral and 
other crmvontioiis concluded between states since 
the establishment of the Court. 

In disputes affecting states which have not ac- 
cepted the optional clause, or which are not par- 
ties to the above treaties and conventions, the 
Couit makes awards only when a case is volun- 
tarily submitted by lioth parties involved. 

Uiidci Article XIV of the Covenant, the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly of the League of Nations may 
ask the Court for an advisory opinion on dis- 
putes with which they are concerned. Advisory 
opinions rendered by the Court on such occasions 
have in practice been confined to the juridicial 
aspect of the dispute. While the Court or- 
dinarily employs stnctly judicial procedure, it 
may also, if requested by the parties, adopt a spe- 
cial procedure cx cpquo et bono. 

The statute ])rovides that the Court, in arriv- 
ing at its decisions, shall apply (1) international 
conventions, whether general or particular, es- 
tablishing rules expressly recognized by the con- 
testing states, (2) international custom, as evi- 
dence of a general jiractice accepted as law, (3) 
the general principle of law recognized by civi- 
lized nations, (4) judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified pub- 
licists of the various nations, as subsidiary means 
for the determination of rules of law. 

The procedure followed in the adjudication of 
disputes has been altered somewhat from time to 
time as the experience of the Court dictated. 
When any case properly coming before the Court 
is submitted, it is at once circulated to all the 
states of the world and time limits are fixed for 
the filing of documents and the opening of the 


oral proceedings. The same action is taken with 
regard to requests for advisory opinions, and 
in addition international organizations considered 
to be concerned are notified, and time limits fixed 
for the filing of written or oral information, if 
they request permission to do so. When docu- 
ments have been filed and the cases of the dis- 
putants presented orally before a public session 
of the Court by their respective “agents,” the 
judges meet in private to formulate their deci- 
sion or opinion. An informal exchange of views 
on the salient features of the case follows, after 
which a time limit is fixed within which each 
judge must file anonymously with the president 
a note containing his opinion on the case as a 
whole. The president then circulates to his col- 
leagues a summaiy of the various opinions, ar- 
ranged somewhat in the form of a questionnaire. 

The Court then determines by lengthy discus- 
sion and by successive pielimiiiary votes the ma- 
jority’s solution of each point at issue and the 
statement of reasons to be given in sujiport of 
each conclusion. A committee composed of the 
president, the registrar, and of two judges elected 
for this specific duty then drafts the decision. 
The draft is distributed to members of the Court, 
a time limit being fixed for the presentation of 
amendments. The committee may or may not 
revise the draft in accordance with amendments 
suggested and then submits a final rcpoit which 
is discussed by the full Court, first generally and 
then paragraph by paragraph. Further revision 
is sometimes necessary before the report is 
adopted by a final vote and becomes the judg- 
ment or opinion of the Court. If not unan- 
imous, dissenting judges are entitled to deliver 
separate opinions. The Court construes its judg- 
ments, at the request of any party. It may re- 
fuse a request foi an advisory opinion, as it did 
in the so-called Eastern Carelian question, when 
it feels that it has no jurisdiction. 

Judges of the Court in 1929 were Dionisio 
Anzilotti (Italian), president; Max Huber 
(Swiss) , vice pi esident; B C. .7 Lodcr (Dutch), 
Sir Cecil Huist (British), Heiiii Froiiiagcot 
(French), D. J. Nyholm (Danish), Antonio S. 
de Bustamante (Cuban) , Rafael Altaniiia (Span- 
ish), Yorozu Oda (Japanese), Epitacio Da Silva 
Pessoa (Brazilian), Charles E. Hughes (Ameri- 
can), Michailo Yovanovitcli (Jugoslavian), F. V. 
N. Beichmaiin (Norwegian), Demetre Negulesco 
(Rumanian), and Chiing-llui Wang (Chinese). 

Decisions of the World Court. The first 
case before the Court was a request for an ad- 
visory opinion as to the legality of the ap]>oiiit- 
ment by the Netherlands goveiiiment of what 
was called its Woikers’ Delegate to the Second 
International I^bor Conference The opinion, 
rendered on Aug 10, 1922, sustained the action 
of the conference in seating the delegate It was 
considered important in that it involved the 
legal standing of the laboi conference under the 
Versailles Treaty In a second advisory opinion 
the same year, the Court overruled the contention 
of the French government that the International 
Labor Office was incompetent in matters affecting 
agriculture under the terms of the Vei sallies 
Treaty. 

Among other questions submitted ^o the court 
for advisory opinions during the first two years 
of its existence was a dispute between France and 
Great Britain as to the validity, 111 an interna- 
tional sense, of decrees issued by the French gov- 
ernment in Tunis and in the French zone in 
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Morocco affecting the nationality of resident 
foreigners. An opinion rendered on the so-called 
Eastern Carelian case was an important precedent 
which later was freely mentioned in the debates 
in the United States Senate, held in connection 
with the pioposal for American adherence to the 
Court. The dispute arose over the interpretation 
of the treaty of peace between Russia and Fin- 
land in its application to Eastern Carelia. Fin- 
land bi ought the matter befoie the Council of 
the League of Nations. Kussia, not being a nieni- 
lier of the League, declined to accept its inter- 
jiosition and the Council finally submitted the 
dispute to tlie World Court with a request for an 
advisory opinion. This the Court declined to 
render, after Russia had again lefused to submit 
its case, on the ground that without the consent 
of both parties the Court had no juiisdiction. 

The number of disputes submitted to the Court 
for judicial decision increased as the years 
passed. Judgments weie announced in a dispute 
between Gieece and Bulgaria over the interpre- 
tation of the Rejiaration Clause in the Treaty of 
Neuilly (1924) and between Germany and Po- 
land over German interests in Upper Silesia. An 
important advisory opinion in 192G concerned 
the interpretation of that section of the Treaty 
of Lausanne delimiting the Mosul boundary be- 
tween Tui key and li aq. 

The later important j'udgments included the 
case of the LoluSf a French ship, which after 
colliding with a Turkish vessel at sea in 1927, 
made its way to Constantinople where the authoi- 
ities arrested the officer of the watch. By a 
majority of one, the Court rejected a French suit 
for damages, holding that the laws of a nation 
may apply beyond its limits unless there is a rule 
of international law to oppose it. Tn 1927 three 
important advisory opinions regarding the pow- 
ers and juiisdiction of the Euiojjean Commis- 
sion of the Danube weie issued. A judgment 
lendered April 20, 1028, dealt with difficult issues 
concerning the admission of childien to tlie Ger- 
man minoiity schools in Polish Upper Silesia 
During the same yeai, the Court issued an order 
denouncing the treaty between China and Bel- 
gium of Nov. 2, 1805, and delivered advisory opin- 
ions concerning the jurisdiction of the courts of 
Danzig and interpreting the Greco-Turkish Agree- 
ment of Dec. 1, 1920. 

Up to 1029, the Court had delivered thirteen 
judgments and sixteen advisory opinions upon 
international controvei sies. 

In 1920, 31 of the 75 articles composing the 
constitution of the Couit were revised, the bulk 
of them dealing with proceduie. Among the new 
rules was a provision that the Court ^ould sit 
in private when deliberating upon an advisory 
opinion. In 1927 the rules goveining advisory de- 
cisions were amended to provide that advisory 
opinions should be given after deliberation of the 
full court and that if the opinion sought relates 
to a dispute between two or more states, each of 
the parties, if it has no national among the 
judges of the Court, may appoint one of its na- 
tionals to sit as judge ad hoc. 

A committee of international jurists, appointed 
by the League of Nations to consider the revision 
of the statute of the World Court, met in March, 
1929. Besides approving the Root formula in- 
tended to facilitate the adherence of the United 
States to the Court, the committee recommended 
that the number of judges should be increased 
from 11 to 16, that the four deputy judgeships 


be abolished, and that the Court should sit in 
continuous session, the juc^es acting in rotation, 
rather than in annual sessions as now. 

The report of the committee of jurists, em- 
bodying these recommendations, was accepted by 
the Council of the League in July, 1929, and by 
the Tenth Assembly, which met from Sept. 
2 to 25, 1929. Forty -eight nations signed the 
new protocol during the meeting of the Assembly. 
At the same meeting, the optional clause for the 
acceptance of the Com t’s compulsory jurisdiction 
W'as signed, with vaiious reservations, by 15 
powers, among them Great Britain, Fiance, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and the several British 
Dominions. With the exception of France, which 
signed for the second time, and Germany, the 
gieat powers had hitherto consistently declined 
to sign the clause. 

An extraordinary session of the Court was held 
in June, 1929, to consider the so-called gold-franc 
cases between Fi nnee and Brazil and Fi ance and 
Jugoslavia, and the Fraiico-Swiss zone dispute. 
Charles Evans Hughes, the new American mem- 
ber elected to succeed John Bassett Moore, took 
his seat for the first time. 

The United States and the World Court. 
The question of Ameiica’s adhesion to the World 
Couit piotocol has remained an important public 
issue since the receipt on Aug. 15, 1921, by the 
Sccietary of State of a ccitified copy of the pro- 
tocal and accompanying statute from the Secre- 
tary Geneial of the I.4jague of Nations, i’resi- 
dent Ha I ding, on Feb. 24, 1923, submitted both 
piotocol and statute to tin* Senate with a request 
for its consent to American adhesion with four 
“conditions and understandings’’ explained in an 
attached letter fiom Secretaiy of State Hughes. 
The committee on foreign relations reported the 
proposal favorably to the Senate on Alay 20, 1924, 
but with radical amendments. Before the debate 
began in the Senate on Dec 17, 1926, the Court 
had been endorsed by both party platforms in 
1924, and by the House of Repiesentatives on 
Mar. 3, 1925 (vote of 303 to 28), and America’s 
entiaiice into the Couit had been repeatedly urged 
by President Harding pievious to his death and 
later by Piesident Coolidge 

On Jan. 27, 1920, the Senate accepted the reso- 
lution (70 to 17) appi'oving adhcienec to the 
protocol, but with five reservations. The first 
four ot these disavowed the assumption of any 
obligations undei tlie Tieaty of Versailles, gave 
the United States the right to withdraw, stipu- 
lated that the Senate must consent to agreements 
submitting cases to the Couit, and reserved the 
policies of Washington’s Farewell Addiess and 
the Monroe Doctrine, The fifth reseivation read 
as follows- 

“That the Court shall not lender any advisory 
opinion except publicly after due notice to all 
States adhering to the Court and to all interested 
States and after public hearing 01 opjiortunity 
for hearing given to any State concerned; nor 
shall it, without the consent of the United States, 
entertain any lequest for an advisoiy opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest.” 

Copies of the resolution were forwarded to all 
signatories of the protocol on March 2, the reso- 
lution also having stipulated that the United 
States should not sign the piotocol until all 
signatory powers had indicated their acceptance 
of the reservations through an exchange of notes. 
The reservations proved unacceptable as drawn. 
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however, and on March 18, the Council of the 
League adopted the suggestion of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the British representative, which 
pointed out the various difficulties raised by the 
United States reservations, and called a meeting 
of repi esentatives of all signatory states and of 
the United States at Geneva to arrange a new 
agreement satisfactory to all concerned. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg declined the invitation, but 
40 of the League members accejited and the con- 
ference was held from Sept. 1 to 23, 1926. The 
conference found no gi(*at objection to the first 
four reservations and the first half of the fifth. 

Interpretations placed upon the last half of 
the fifth reservation vaiied considerably but fell 
into three geneial lines. The first was that the 
United States wished equality with riieuibeis of 
the Council in controlling requests for advisory 
opinions. This the resolution would ensuie in 
case the Council could only make such lequests 
by unanimous vote. But the constitutional law 
of the league on this point had not been definitely 
settled and it was felt that this must be decided 
befoie an answer could be given to tlie United 
States. In some cases, a majority vote of the 
Council sufficed to authorize a request for an ad- 
visory opinion. The point was raised that in 
such cases the reseivation gave the United States 
a powei greatei than that iiossesed by any mem- 
ber of the Council. 

The second point raised in objection to the 
reservation was that even if the United States 
foi nially claimed only the same powers as a mem- 
ber of the Council, it was in substance claiming 
much more because of its freedom from League 
responsibilities and League participation. It was 
fuither pointed out that in addressing the reser- 
vation to the Couit rather than to the Council, 
the United States sought to reserve the power to 
foibid the Couit to give an oiunion after the 
Council had requested it, theieby asking a power 
equal to that of the Council as a whole. 

The third iiiterpietation viewed the reserva- 
tion as a legitimate insistence upon the lecog- 
nized principle of mutual consent in the submis- 
sion of disputes to arbitration or a court, ex- 
cept for the ineluHioii of the phiase “claims an 
interest ” Taken liteially, it was pointed out, this 
meant that the meie declaration by the United 
States that it hud an inteiest in a dispute would 
compel the Couit to declare itself incompetent 
without considering whether the claim was justi- 
fied. 

The general conclusion arrived at was that the 
lesorvation cairied such grave possibilities of 
weakening the whole institution of adv’isoiy 
opinions that it could not be accepted without 
some safeguaid. The safeguaid agreed upon was 
that with regal d to advisory opinions in which 
the I'^nited States claimed an interest but did not, 
in the opinion of the court, have one, the inter- 
vention of the United States would not necessa- 
rily jirevent the Court from issuing an advisoiy 
opinion hut would have the same effect as the 
adverse vote by a member of the Council or As- 
sembly. A couiiter-rcsei vation was also adopted 
permitting each signatory to withdraw its ac- 
ceptance of the Senate’s fourth and fifth reserva- 
tions, if such action was taken by two-thirds of 
the parties other than the United States within 
a year 

The next move was to secure the consent of the 
United States to tliis amendment to the fifth 
reservation and to the counter-reservation pro- 


posed by the conference. Efforts in this direc- 
tion were halted, however, when President Cool- 
idge on Nov. 11, 1926, announced that he did not 
feel warranted in asking the Senate to modify its 
position and that he saw no prospect of America’s 
adliering to the Court without full acceptance 
of the Senate reservations. 

Secretary of State Kellogg, in a circular letter 
to signatoiics of the World Court protocol sent 
out in March, 1929, suggested a renewal of ne- 
gotiations for an agreement upon the matter of 
advisory opinions. His lettci was referred to 
the second international committee of juiists, 
then about to consider amendments to the World 
Court protocol. The committee included Elihu 
Boot who submitted a formula through which he 
hoped the signatories of the protocol would find 
it possible to accept the Senate’s fifth reservation. 
The foimula, with some modification, was ac- 
cepted by the coniniittee of jurists on March 11, 
and by tlie Tenth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions m September after Secretary of State Stini- 
son had announced that “it would effectively meet 
the objections represented in the reservations of 
the United States Senate and would constitute a 
satisfactory basis for the adlierence of the United 
States ” 

The text of the protocol adjoined to the revised 
statute of the Couit pledges the signatories of 
the^ protocol of Dec. 1 6, 1 920, to accept the Sen- 
ate's five reservations, and giants the United 
States equality with all memhers of the Council 
and Assembly in the election of judges or dejmty 
judges of the Couit It fuither provides that 
the Court shall render advisoiy opinions under 
the same conditions as bcfoie. Howcvei, to in- 
sure that the Couit shall not lender an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute in which the United 
States has or elainis an interest witliout its con- 
sent, the following procedure is provided. 

The United States is to be informed of every 
request for an advisory opinion. If that country 
so desires there will be an exchange of views re- 
garding it. An objection of the United States 
will lie given the same weight as that of any 
member of the Tx*ague. If no agreement is 
reached and the l..eague decides that the Court 
must be asked to deliver the opinion, the United 
States may then withdraw from the Court “with- 
out any imputation of uiifiiendliness or unwill- 
ingiicbs to cooperate geneially for peace and 
good will."’ The protocol further provides that 
the United States may v ithdraw from the League 
at any time. Also, that the acceptance of the 
United States reservations by the other signatory 
states may be withdiawii if two-thirds or more 
of the signatories signify within a year from the 
receipt of the first notification that they so de- 
sire. 

Before Mr. Root submitted his formula to the 
committee of jiiiists, it received the appiov’^al of 
President Coolidge and of leading Senatois. 
Piesident Hoover, in his Armistice Day address of 
Nov. 11, 1929, strongly urged Ameiica’s adhesion 
to the Court in accoi dance with the terms of the 
new protocol. The oiigiiial World Court statute 
of 1920, the Root protocol, and the protocol con- 
taining the above amendments to the oiigiiial 
statute were signed on behalf of the United 
States government at Geneva Dec. 9, 1929, by 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat, American charge d’af- 
faires at Reriie. Three steps remained to be 
taken before the participation of the United 
States in the work of the Court became effective ; 
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( 1 ) the signature of the Root protocol by Abys- 
sinia, Albania, and Lithuania, the only three 
of the 53 members of the Court who had not yet 
signed it, (2) ratification by the United States 
Senate of all three protocols, and (3) ratifica- 
tion of the Root protocol by all 53 members of 
the Court. 

Indications were that the matter of ratifica- 
tion would not come before the United States 
Senate until after the congressional elections of 
1930. Senator Borah and other leading mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee an- 
nounced that the Root protocol did not meet 
their objections to American participation and 
that they would oppose ratification. Neverthe- 
less, it was anticipated that the resolution to 
ratify would secure the necessary two- thirds 
vote. Little difficulty was expected with regard 
to the other two steps. 

The United States was the fifty-fourth state 
to sign the original statute, the fifty-first to sign 
the Root Protocol, and the forty-ninth to sign 
the amended statute. 

Bibliography. Hie more notable and useful 
works on the World Court include Antonio San- 
chez de Bustamante, The World Court (Kng. 
trails., New Yoik, 1925) , Alexander P. Fachin, 
The Vermaticnt Court of li)tc7nai tonal Justice 
(1925); David Jayne Hill, The Problem of a 
World Court (New York, 1927); Manley O. 
Hudson, The Permanenl Court of International 
Justice and the Question of Ametican Participa- 
tion (Cambridge, 1925) , Fiances Kellor and An- 
tonia Hatvany, The I nit id I^tafcs f^enate and 
the International Court (New Yoik, 1925) ; John 
Bassett Moore, International haw and t^ome Cur- 
rent Illusions (New Yoik, 1924) , James Brown 
Scott, The Project of a Pcimanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and Resolutions of the Ad- 
visory Committee of Jurists (Washington, 1920). 

WORK-PLAY-STUDY SCHOOL. See Enu- 
catiox tn the Umtei) States, 

WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST ALCOHOL- 
ISM. An inteiiuitional organization whose ob- 
ject is to attain by nieiins of education and legis- 
lation the total suppiession of alcoholism 
throughout the world; founded in 1916 at a con- 
fer enee of the Anti-Saloon League of Ameiica at 
Columbus, Ohio. ^Meetings aie held triennially, 
an important one Laving taken place in 1927 at 
Winona Lake, Iiid. The membership in 1927 was 
comprised of 56 national tempciance organiza- 
tions fiom 33 leading countries. Dr. Ernest II. 
Clieiiington was general secretary in 1929. 
Headquarters are at Westerville, Ohio, with 
blanch offices in London, England, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Oslo, Norway and Toronto, Canada. 
See Prohibition. 

WORLD WAR. On June 28, 1914, the Aus- 
trian heir apparent, Aichduke Francis Ferdinand 
(see VoL. IX), and his wife were assassinated 
at Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. Tins set in 
motion a train of events which culminated in the 
terrible catastioplie of the Woild War. It is 
clear, however, that this crime was not the real 
cause of the tremendous struggle which many of 
the statesmen and diplomats of Europe had an- 
ticipated and which all had feared for many 
years. The underlying causes of this tremen- 
dous struggle reach far back into the past and 
cannot be reduced to any simple formula. Some 
knowledge of the important political and eco- 
nomic forces shaping the history of Europe dur- 
ing the past century is necessary. Among the 


many and complex influences suggested as causes 
of the War, three forces appear to have con- 
tributed most directly to the critical situation of 
Europe in 1914. These were (1) the clashing 
of national interests and ideals, (2) the main- 
tenance of a system of military alliances, and 
(3) the economic rivalry among the nations of 
Europe. 

National Antagonisms. Viewed broadly, 
the political history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century divides into two movements inherited 
from the French Revolution and Napoleonic era: 
(1) the growth of democracy, and (2) the reali- 
zation of national liberty. When the diplomats 
of the great Powers met at the Congress of Vi- 
enna, 1814-15, to leadjust the map of Europe, 
many expressed the hope that the Congress would 
be guided in its work by these two principles. 
Unfortunately, they were ignoied whenever it 
was necessary to do so in order to satisfy the 
dynastic and personal influences which domi- 
nated the Congress. In the first place, these 
principles weie anathema to the reactionaries, 
and in the second place, Mettcrnich, the ultra- 
conservative Austrian Chancellor wlio dominated 
the Congress, realized that encouragement of the 
national pnncijile would endanger the hetero- 
geneous Austrian dominions. Consequently, the 
work of the Congress of Vienna was an effort to 
establish the status quo ante helium. As a re- 
sult of its endeavors, there were many violations 
of the principle of nationality. 

Revolutionary periods, following one another 
during the nineteenth century, endeavored to 
undo the work of the (’ongress Some of these 
were successful. For example, Belgium was 
separated from Holland, and Venetia and othei 
Italian-speaking sections weie taken away from 
Austiia and joined to the newly-created Italian 
kingdom. At the close of the nineteenth century, 
however, several situations remained which 
clearly violated the principle of national sov- 
ereignty. Alsace and Loiiaine, although not an 
inheritance of the Fiench Revolution, clearly 
leprescnted a violation of the above-mentioned 
principle. The uewly-cieated Geiman Empire an- 
nexed those pioviiices for reasons partly economic 
and partly political. Fiench aggression follow- 
ing tlie battle of Jena, and the rich coal and iron^ 
mums in the region, were the fundamental rea- 
sons for annexation. Tlie French people were 
constantly awaie of the challenge to regain these 
lost piovinces, and Bismarck used the French 
attitude as justification of his programme of 
huge military aimanicnts in Germany. 

Nowhere else in Euiope was the problem of 
nationality so acute duiiiig the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries as in Austria-Hungary. 
The very existence of the Austio-Hungaiian 
monarchy was a constant challenge to the prin- 
ciple of nationality. Logically carried out, this 
principle would mean the disappearance of 
Austria-Hungary and the distiibutioii of its 
territories among the surrounding nations, or 
the creation of new ones. The appreciation of 
this fact made the Austrian authorities ap- 
prehensive of all nationalist movements and 
especially of that of the southern Slavs, in 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, etc. As will be 
seen, it was the outgrowth of one of these move- 
ments that led to the outbreak of the War. 
The Balkan states presented a peculiarly vexing 
problem in the realization of the piinciple of 
nationality. The intricate mixture of racial 
groups in this region made it an almost hopeless 
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task to arrange geographical boundaries to cor- 
respond witli national lines. The problem was 
complicated, moreover, by the clawing of the 
interests of the great European powers, 
especially Austria and Kussia, in this teiri- 
tory. The condition of chronic disorder and 
strife in this region during the nineteenth 
century was a source of almost constant 
concern to tlie diplomats of the great Euro- 
pean states. W'Tiile the triumph of the 
ideal of nationality did much to advance Euro- 
pean civilization, it was not an unmixed bless- 
ing. Too often national patriotism liecamc a 
fetish. Love of one’s count ly meant a lack of 
appreciation or a contempt for the people of 
other countries, a feeling that the Kuliur of 
one’s countiy was not only different from but 
distinctly superior to tliat of any other country. 
From this it naturally followed that it was a 
laudable ambition to wish to impose one’s 
superior civilization on an inferior people 
Erom this developed the inevitable antagonism of 
national interests which dominated European 
])oliticH during the nineteenth century. In its 
extreme form this national spirit found ex- 
jiression in movements to unite various related 
ethnic and lacial groups into one political grou]». 
Such movements were iiioie or leas prominent in 
Oermany, Russia, and the Ralkun states, under 
the names of Pan-nermanisrn, Pan-Slavism, Pan- 
Seihianism, etc It is doubtful whether any of 
these movements had passed In'yond the state 
of vague aspirations held by a comparatively 
small group of people. As contributing causes 
of the War, the i’an-iSlavic and Pan-Serhian 
movoinents were of some importance The 
growth of such propaganda was a soince of 
coiKcrn to Austiia-IJnngary, with its large 
>Slavic population In Ocrinany, although the 
movement was limited to a comparatively small 
gToup, it was very active. Prominent his- 
torians, scientists, and philosophers expounded 
its views, while numeious societies were formed 
to advance Ceiman ideas of culture and civili- 
zation throughout the civilized woild. 

Military Alliances. One of the chief results 
of the prevalent spirit of intense nationalism 
was tlie feeling that it was necessaiy to defend 
it with huge armaments Everywhere the doc- 
tiine of military preparedness was advocated, 
and it hoie fruit in the tremendous standing 
armies and huge navies of the different Euro- 
])can countiies. It led also to the grouping of 
the great Eurojiean pow'ers into two hostile 
military alliances. The rise of Germany and 
Italy between 1800 and 1870 seriously di8turlx*d 
the old European Concert formed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Bismarck was tlie guiding 
spirit in the formation of the first alliance. 
In order to isolate France he stiove to unite 
Austria, Russia, and Germany. Russia soon 
withdrew because of inability to get along with 
Austria Bismarck then bound Germany and 
Austiia closer together, and in 1882 Italy joined 
the agreement, thereby forming the Triple Al- 
liance. This was an unnatural alliance for 
Italy, inasniucli as her interests and Austria’s 
were almost diametrically opposed both in Italia 
Irredenta and in the Balkans. France had 
checkmated Italy in Tunis, however, and this, 
with her support of the temporal power of the 
Pope, during the period of the Italian stiuggle 
for unity, led Italy to make this unnatural 
and, as later events proved, impossible alliance. 
It was not to be expected that the other powers 


of Europe would view this Triple Alliance with- 
out concern. France and Russia formed a Dual 
Alliance (1895), and finally Great Britain, 
aroused by the threatening naval policy of 
Germany, abandoned her policy of “splendid 
isolation” and joined with France and Russia 
to foini a second diplomatic group known as 
the Triple Entente Largely through the efforts 
of Sir Edward Grey, misunderstandings 
among these three were cleared up and a 
“diplomatic group” established. Tlie precise 
nature of this understanding was indefinite; no 
treaty agreement sjiecified its scope. I’he forma- 
tion of these two lival groups created a situa- 
tion in Europe where every disturbance of the 
political or military status quo brought on a 
crisis. After 1905, Europe irassed through sev- 
eral such errscH, each one increasing the tension 
among the great powers and making the main- 
tenance of peace more diflicult. 

The first crisis came in ]!)05, over the situa- 
tion in Morocco. France in her negotiations 
with England had been granted a fiee hand in 
Morocco, and was engaged at this tune in jiene- 
trating the countiy economically and ])olitically. 
Germany considered this an opportune moment 
to assert hoi self and got a “jilaoo 111 the sun” 
She had definitely ahandoneil the Bismank pol- 
icy of indifference to colonial expansion and had 
determined to acquire colonies either m um- 
claimod territory or by taking tliosc alieady un- 
der the sovereignty of another power. On Mar. 
21, 1905, the German Emperor, while on a voy- 
age to Constantinople, disombaiked at Tangier 
and encouraged the Sultan to ro|ect the scheme 
of reforms proposed bv Fraiue. lie also suc- 
ceeded in forcing France to submit the whole 
Moroccan question to a confereme of tlie powers 
held at Algeciras in January, 190(1. France won 
a distinct diidornatic victoiy when England 
strongly supported her and Italy refused to sii])- 
pori her ally. One phase of (Jer many’s policy of 
colonial and commercial cx])ansion contemplalcd 
the extension of Teutonic commercial and politi- 
cal inteiests in the Balkans and Tuikev In 
this Drang navh Osteny Geiniany, in con | unction 
with Austria, hojied to create a great economic* 
if not political sphere of inlluence, extending 
through the Balkans to Constantinojile ancl 
thence through Tuikey in Asia to the Persian 
Gulf. German engineers and (Jeimari capitalists 
began to develop Turkish resources. Gernian 
military officials trained the Turkish forces 
In July, 1908, a revolution led by the Young 
Turks broke out in Conslanlinojde. Taking ail- 
vaiitage of this situation, Bulgaria annexed 
eastern Rumelia and declared her complete in- 
dependence of Turkey Austria annexed Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina Although Italy and Ser- 
bia were aroused by this ac*tion, Germany stood 
by her ally, and Russia was too weakened by 
the Russo-Japanese War to do moie than pro- 
test feebly. The Teutonic allies had scored a 
distinct diplomatic success and another Euro- 
pean crisis was passed. In 1911, a second 
Moroccan crisis brought war dangerously near 
This was the so-called Agadir incident. It re- 
sulted in a compromise by which Germany rec- 
ognized France’s predominant interest in Moroc- 
co in return for 100,000 square miles of terri- 
tory in the French Congo. Tire same year wit- 
nessed the Turco-Italiari War, during which 
Germany was compelled to stand by and jrermit 
her prot^g^, Turkey, to be despoiled by her ally, 
Italy. 
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The Turco-Italian War was followed by a 
widespread upheaval in the Balkans. The 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Montenegrins, and Serbs, 
strongly resenting the attempt of the Young 
Turks to Ottomanire them, patched up their 
differences and organized the Balkan League. 
Despite the desire of the large powers to main- 
tain the status quo in the Balkans, the League 
declared war on Turkey in October, 1012, and 
defeated her A second Balkan war followed a 
dispute over the division of the spoils Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro combined against Bul- 
garia and Rumania, and Turkey sided with 
them. The intervention of the great powers 
resulted in the establishment of an autonomous 
Albania under the kingshij) of Prince William 
of Wied. Germany and Austria More keenly dis- 
appointed as a result of the Balkan wars ’ Tur- 
key had been practically diiven from Europe, 
and the strengthening 0 / the Balkan states and 
Russian influence in the peninsula checked the 
plans of Austria to reach the ^^]gean Sea at 
Saloniki. Germany’s answer to her virtual de- 
feat in the Balkans was the introduction of the 
Army Bill of 1913, which added 130,000 men and 
officers to the peace footing of the army Fiance 
replied by increasing her military service from 
two to three years Russia, Austi la-Hiingaiy. 
and even the smaller nations of Europe caught 
the contagious army fever and either increased 
the peace footing of tlieir aiinies 01 spent huge 
sums in fiirtlier military ])reparation8. Ger- 
many constructed strategre raih^ays leading up 
to the Belgian frontier, and Russia projected 
construction of railways that would facilitate 
mobilization against ‘ Germany. A veritable 
panic was created in the spring of 1014 by the 
charges and countercharges appearing in the 
press of the various interested countries. 

Economic Causes. At the close of the 
eighteenth century there occurred in Europe a 
complete transformation of industrial conditions, 
known as the industrial revolution. England was 
the first country to feel the effects of this change. 
In time, the industrial revolution reached other 
countries: France in the period after 1830, the 
United States in the period after the Civil War, 
and Germany after 1880. The great industrial 
interests in these countries began to compete 
with those of England for the control of the 
markets of the world. England had the ad- 
vantage of having vast colonial possessions 
wliicli might serve both as a market for her 
manufactured products and as a field for the 
investment of surplus capital in the develojimeiit 
of their natural resources. France and the 
United States, to a lesser degree, also enjoyed 
this advantage. Germany, on the other hand, 
because of her later appearance as a world 
power, was practically without colonial posses- 
sions of any potential power She felt that her 
industrial development was being hampered 
through no fault of her own but simply be- 
cause the best parts of the world had been ap- 
propriated by others. Despite this unfavorable 
position in colonial affairs, Germany prospered 
commercially and industrially to a marvelous 
degree. By’ German apologists for the War, 
Great Britain was bitterly accused of envying 
(ierman prosperity and of welcoming the War 
as an opportunity to crush German industrial 
and coninieicial activity. On the other hand, 
Germany was accused ot waging war for economic 
aggrandi/emeiit Two factois worked together 
to weld the many petty German states into a 


united nation. One was the army and the other 
the industrial capitalists. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, these two groups demanded a 
protective tariff. The army class, composed al- 
most entirely of landholding aristocrats, de- 
manded a high tariff on farm products and 
a protective tariff on manufactured articles. 
Both groups desired to stifle competition in the 
home market. The tariff adopted in 1879 had 
far-reaching results. It led to distrust on the 
part of Russia and Germany for each other 
In 1904, a 10-year reciprocity agreement was 
signed, whereby each country made certain re- 
ductions in its* tariff duties. The Russians felt 
that the Germans had got the best of the bar- 
gain In 1914, as the date approached for the 
renewal or modiflcation of the treaty, fear was 
expressed in the German press lest Russia’s 
impioved army would enable her to demand more 
favorable ternis In this fashion the desire of 
eacli nation to tax foreign imports and at the 
same time to obtain free admission of its own 
jiroducts into foreign countries stimulated mili- 
tarism and provoked war-like sentiments among 
the powers. The United Kingdom adhered to its 
free trade policy and with few exceptions ad- 
mitted the products of all lands on equal foot- 
ing The British self-governing colonies, how- 
ever, had adoi>ted jirotection. 

Whether because of the protective tariff wall 
or because of other causes, the business interests 
of the Empire prospered mightily By 1912, 
British foieign commerce excelled the German 
by about $1,300,000,000; but German commerce 
had trebled itself since 1883, while British com- 
merce had not quite doubled. The German gov- 
ernment derived rich revenues from the cus- 
toms duties on an expanding commerce, and 
viewed with satisfaction the prodigious increase 
in wealth and population (population increased 
from 41,000,000 to 06,000,000 between 1871 and 
1912) which furnished men and money for an 
ever-growing army. The landowning and indus- 
trial classes considered the army a protection 
and insurance for their interests. In one re- 
spect, however, the German business community 
was dissatisfied. The German merchant marine, 
although it had rapidly expanded, was still four 
times outweighed by British shipping. Great 
Britain’s superiority was ascribed to her earlier 
economic development, to the fact that Germany 
had very little Atlantic seacoast and to the 
superiority of the British navy. Germany, 
therefore, set herself to overcome these handi- 
caps. Undoubtedly many German businessmen 
desired the overthrow of the British naval 
power and the acquisition of an Atlantic sea- 
port such as Ostend in Belgium. Desires just 
as strong were urging Russia on to Constanti- 
nople and the southern Baltic, Serbia on to the 
Adriatic, and Austria-Hungary on to Saloniki. 

In the carving out of a colonial empire, the 
interests of the industrial and commercial classes 
also clashed In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century certain groups of businessmen 
awoke to the opportunities which the vast un- 
civilized areas of Africa and Oceania offered 
for the sale of cheap cotton goods, cheap liquors, 
and other manufactures, for the highly remu- 
nerative investment of money in the construction 
of railways, the development of mines and the 
traffic in rubber, ivory and oil. King Leopold 
of Belgium, one of the first to realize the oppor- 
tunity, acquired control of the Congo region in 
the heart of Africa. France carved out a 
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mighty colonial empire, and Great Britain added 
to hers. Germany, a belated arrival in the 
field, was permitted, even encouraged by the 
British government, to acquire territories in 
Africa; but when Germany challenged the 
French in Morocco and ai)peared envious of the 
British and French possessions, the prospect of 
a war for world empire began to fill Europe 
with uneasy forebodings Concession*! as well as 
colonies were contended for by German, French 
and British capitalists. For example, when, in 
1914, Bulgaria, in return for a loan, arranged 
to concede to German capitalists valuable rail- 
way and mining privileges in Bulgaria, a rival 
bid was unsuccessfully made by the French. 
The financing of the Bagdad railroad occasioned 
considerable rivalry among France, Germany and 
Great Britain until an agreement was reached 
Each nation raised an envious outcry when a 
competing nation secured for itself some new 
economic plum. In 1914, German interests 
maintained that they were being outstripped by 
the other powers; that the Englisli were greedily 
helping themselves to the oil product of Persia 
and striving to secure the oil fields of Latin 
America; that the French capitalists were se- 
curing new railway contracts in China, in Rus- 
sia, and in Greece. 

Of all economic interests inimical to peace, 
the most dangerous was the arms-manufacturing 
business. In Germany, the Krupps were ac- 
cused of stirring up hostility between France 
and Germany in order to obtain larger orders 
for arms. Every army bill, eveiy dreadnought, 
meant profits tor tlie uimaiiient funis The 
Ballvan wars weie fouglit with weapons forged 
in Germany and France English llims — Aim- 
strong and Vickers and Whitworth — weie en- 
gaged to build an ordnance factoiy in Russia 
and to construct battleships for Spain, for Bra- 
zil, for Turkey For the armament manufac- 
turers of all nations, the War was a golden 
opportunity. 

Finally a word may be added regarding the 
banking interests and the War. The panic and 
consternation in financial circles at the outbreak 
of the War have been cited as conclusive proof 
that capital did not want the W’ar. While 
there IS doubtless much truth in this reason- 
ing, the fact must not be overlooked that in 
panics large fortunes are won as well as lost. 
The huge war loans, moreover, offered unexam- 
pled opportunities for financial speculation. 

OUTBREAK OF THE WAR AND NEUTRAL NATIONS 

The assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand on June 28, 1914, was followed, on 
July 23, by the presentation of a note to Serbia 
by Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister. The note began by recalling the 
dcclaiation made by Serbia on Mar. 31, 1909, 
wherein Serbia recognized the jait accompli le- 
garding Bosnia and agreed to renounce any at- 
titude of protest or opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia to Austria. The Austrian note 
then went on to complain that Serbia had not 
lived up to this undertaking, and had made it 
necessary for Austria to take action to pro- 
tect herself against the Pan-Serbian propaganda. 
Austria insisted that Serbia should make an 
official and public condemnation of this propa- 
ganda and express regret at its consequences. 
The note then submitted 10 specific demands and 
required an answer from Serbia within 48 hours 
of the presentation of the note. These demands 


required that Serbia should suppress every pub- 
lication that excited hatred of the Dual Mon- 
archy; that the Serbian government dissolve 
certain societies accused of fomenting the propa- 
ganda hostile to Austria, that teachers guilty 
of instigating hatred of Austria be dismissed and 
that objectionable matter in the textbooks be 
eliminated; that Serbia dismiss from her army 
and governmental employ all officers and oflS- 
cials found taking part in the propaganda; that 
Serbia accept the collaboration of agents of the 
Austro-Hungarian government in suppression of 
the subversive movement against Austria, that 
Austro-TIungarian representatives be allowed 
to take part in the investigation of persons 
in Serbia accused of complicity in the murder 
of the Archduke; that Serbia take action against 
two specified officials who w^ere accused of com- 
plicity in the crime at Scrajevo; that Serbia 
take effective measures to stop the smuggling 
of arms and ammunition across her bor- 
der; and, finally, that Serbia give explanation 
of the expressions of hostility toward Austria- 
Hungary on the part of certain high Serbian 
officials. 

The publication of this note immediately 
aroused great apprehension in the chancellories 
of the European jiowers It was clear that 
Europe was confronted by another serious 
crisis. The first move of Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Foreign Minister, was to urge on Aus- 
tria-Hungary the necessity of extending the time 
limit of the ultimatum. M. Sazonov, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, strongly suppoited him 
in this Austria flatly refused any extension of 
time and they then turned their efforts toward 
the persuasion of Serbia to accept, as far as 
possible, the demands made by Austria. 

The Serbian Reply. The Serbian reply was 
handed to the Austrian minister on July 25, 
only two minutes before the expiration of the 
time limit. Most of the Austrian demands were 
granted with slight verbal changes. There were 
two points, however, with which Serbia did not 
comply: (1) To the demand that Seibia ac- 
cept the collaboration of agents of the Austrian 
government in the suppression of the *'Ubversive 
movement directed against the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Dual Monarchy, Serbia replied 
that she did not understand exactly the meaning 
of the demand but that she was ready to accept 
such collaboration as should conform to the 
principles of international law and ciiminal 
procedure. (The Austrian rejoinder stated that 
it was not a question of international law but of 
the exercise of police powers wliich could be set- 
tled by agreement between the parties con- 
cerned.) (2) The demand made by Austria 
that Austrian officials lie permitted to take part 
in the investigation relating to the judicial pio- 
ceeding in Serbia against persons involved in 
the Serajevo crime, the Serbian government 
would not concede, on the ground that such ac- 
tion would violate the Serbian constitution. 
(The Austrian rejoinder accused the Serbian 
government of deliberately misrepresenting the 
Austrian demand, which contemplated simply a 
participation in the preliminary investigation 
to the judicial proceedings.) Finally, the 
Serbian government agreed, in case the Aiis, 
trian government should find the reply un- 
satisfactory, to submit the disputed (juestions 
to The Hague tribunal or the Great Powers for 
decision Austria considered Serbia’s reply en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. This meant war unU'ss 
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some unforeseen action of the Great Powers 
checked it. 

The Kussian Ambassador to Vienna stated on 
July 24 that “any action taken by Austria to 
humiliate Serbia could not leave Kussia indif- 
ferent.'' Russia felt that the crushing of Ser- 
bia would reduce her to a vassal^ state of Aus- 
tria, and that this would imperil the balance 
of power in the Balkans. In view of this situa- 
tion the Russian Foreign Minister stated that 
Russia would mobilize against Austria on the 
day that the Austrian army crossed the Serbian 
frontier This determined attitude rendered 
futile any efforts the other powers might make 
to localize the struggle. Germany’s position was 
fairly well defined by repeated statements that 
it was Austria’s affair but, if any other power 
interfered, her interests were vitally affected. 
On July 20, Sir Edward Grey suggested a con- 
ference of the representatives of the four powers, 
England, France, Germany and Italy, for the 
purpose of discovering an issue which would pre- 
vent complications between Austria and Russia. 
To this suggestion France and Italy agreed; 
Germany, however, declined to fall in with this 
plan The Gciman Foreign Minister stated that 
“a conference such as Sir Edward Grey suggested 
would amount to a court of arbitration and 
could not, in his opinion, be called together ex- 
cejit at the request of Austria and Russia,” and 
furthermoie, that he did not think it (the 
conference) would he effective, liecause such a 
conference would, in his opinion, have had the 
appearance of an Areopagus consisting of two 
powers of each group sitting in judgment upon 
the two remaining powers. 

Direct negotiations between Russia and Aus- 
tria were unsuccessful, Austria refusing to con- 
sider a modification of her ultimatum to Ser- 
bia. Further efforts on the part of England to 
have Germany propose some formula which 
would be acceptable proved unavailing, and on 
July 28, 1914, Austria declared war on Serbia. 
This action on the part of Austria appears 
explicable on one of two grounds. Either she 
was convinced that Russia was bluffing and 
would back down, as she did in 1908, or else 
Austria was prepared, deliberately, to precipi- 
tate a European war. 

Germany and Bussia. Russia had continu- 
ously maintained that the fate of Serbia was 
of great concern to herself, and as a result of the 
Serbian note she declared partial mobilization 
against Austria. These military preparations 
caused frantic efforts on the part of the various 
governments to prevent a general European con- 
flagration On July 29, Sir Edward Grey urged 
that “the German government should suggest 
any method by which the influence of the four 
powers could be used to prevent war between 
Austria and Russia.” Italy and France agreed. 
Germany agreed to the extent of urging Aus- 
tria to renew her negotiations with Russia. 
At the same time, Russia was to prepare a 
formula that would be satisfactory to herself. 
This was done, but it was entirely unsatisfactory 
to Austria and Germany. Sir Edward Grey 
brought additional pressure to bear upon Ger- 
many. Germany, on her part, brought pressure 
to bear on Austria to agree to discuss with Rus- 
sia the terms of the Austrian ultimatum, and 
at the last moment, on July 31, Austria 
agreed to do so. This slender hope of avoid- 
ing a world-wide catastrophe was nullifled by 
the demand made by Germany that Russia 


should cease her military* preparations and 
demobilize her army. Russia made no reply to 
this ultimatum and at 5 p.m. on August 1, the 
Russian government was notified that Germany 
considered a state of war existed between the 
two countries. 

Germany and France. At the same time 
that Germany presented the ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, a communication was sent to France in- 
forming her of Germany’s action and asking 
what attitude France would take in the event 
of war between Germany and Russia. An an- 
swer was demanded within 18 hours. To tliis 
demand the French Premier replied on August 
1 that “France would take such action as her 
interests might require ” Despite this unsatis- 
factory answer the German Ambassador did 
not leave Paris until August 3. In the mean- 
time, charges and countercharges were made 
by the French and German authorities that 
warlike moves had been made on the frontier. 

Great Britain and Germany. From the 
first it was evident that the question of Eng- 
land’s attitude in the face of the great Euro- 
pean crisis was of the most vital importance. 
Russia and France continually urged upon her 
the necessity of coming out definitely and stating 
that she would firmly support her allies. Sir 
Edward Grey refused to do this, arguing that 
he could accomplish more as a mediator. Ger- 
many fully appreciated the importance of keep- 
ing Great Britain neutral if possible The Ger- 
man Chancellor requested that Sir Edward 
Grey formulate conditions on which Great Brit- 
ain would remain neutral. This was declined 
with the statement, “We must keep our hands 
free.” The British government, theiefore, up to 
the very last day of European peace, refused 
either to bind herself to come to the aid of 
France and Russia or to remain neutral. Great 
Britain’s complete entrance into the war came 
about as a result of the violation of Belgian 
neutrality, although partial intervention was 
brought about when, on August 2, Sir Edward 
Grey informed the French government that the 
British fleet would protect the northern coast 
of France from any attack by the German 
fleet. On July 31, Grejr telegraphed the Brit- 
ish ambassadors at Paris and Berlin to request 
the French and German governments to state 
whether they were prepared to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium so long as no other power 
violated it. France replied affirmatively but 
Germany evaded a direct answer On August 
2, the German Minister presented to the llel- 
gian Foreign Minister an ultimatum which stated 
that Germany had “reliable information . . . 
of the intention of France to march through 
Belgian territory,” that it was “an imperative 
duty for the preservation of Germany to forestall 
this attack.” Germany agreed to evacuate Bel- 
gian territory as soon as the war was over 
and to indemnify Belgium for all damages if 
she would maintain an attitude of “friendly 
neutrality.” In case of refusal, Germany stated, 
Belgium would be considered as an enemy and 
the question would be left “to a decision of 
arms” Belgium refused and called upon the 
signatories of the Treatjr of 1839 to carry out 
the guarantee of Belgian neutrality. In re- 
sponse to this request. Sir Edward Grey, on 
Aug. 4, 1014, sent an ultimatum to Germany 
demanding a satisfactory reply to the request 
that Bel^an neutrality be respected and re- 
quiring an answer by midnight of the same day. 
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ITpon Oermany’s refusal to give such a guaran- 
tee, Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
Despite Germany’s efforts to justify the invasion 
of Belgium on other grounds, to the impartial 
observer it would appear that Germany’s justi- 
fication must rest entirely on the ground of 
military necessity. Notes taken by the German 
Ambassador to London during this period, Prince 
Lichnowsky, were published in 1018 and caused 
a sensation by their revelation of the friendly 
attitude of England and her desire to maintain 
j>eaee in the period preceding the War. His 
Ifeadivq for the Abyss was ])ublished in London 
shortly after Lichnowsky’s death in 1928. 

Italy^s Position. At the outbreak of the 
War, Italy found herself in a most trying posi- 
tion. To Germany and Austria she was bound 
by the defensive treaty of the Triple Alliance. 
Her position as a menilier of this alliance had, 
from the lieginning, been unnatural, largely be- 
cause of her aspirations in Trieste, the Tren- 
tino and the Balkans In practically all the 
crises of the twentieth century, Italy stood aloof 
from her allies. When war broke out in 1914, 
Italy declared that she would remain neutral. 
During the next 10 months a struggle went on 
throughout the entire country lietwcen the neu- 
tralists and the interventionists. Despite ef- 
forts on the jiart of Germany and Austria to 
satisfy Italy’s demands on the Adriatic, Italy 
declared war against her former allies on May 
24, 1915. See 'Italy, Bistory. 

Japan’s Position. Japan’s entrance into the 
War was due to her treaty of alliance with 
Great Britain. This treaty (1002) largely came 
about as the result of the loss of the fruits of 
the Chinese-f Japanese War at the hands of Ger- 
many, France and Russia Actuated by motives 
of revenge for this humiliation as well as by 
a determination to carry out her obligations 
to Great Britain, Japan declared war on Ger- 
many on Aug 23, 1914. See Japan, History. 

Turkey. Germanic influence had for a num- 
ber of years prior to the outbreak of the War 
been predominant in Turkey. It was natural, 
therefore, that Turkish sympathies should be 
with the Teutonic allies Turkey hesitated, at 
first, to make common cause with Germany, 
because of her exposed position and the fact 
that the two Balkan wars had left her ex- 
hausted, but events soon forced her to show her 
hand, and when, on October 29, the Breslau, a 
German warship which had taken refuge in 
Turkish waters, bombarded the Russian Black 
Sea port of Theodosia, Russia broke off diplo- 
matic relations. This action was followed by 
France and England’s declaring war on Tuikey 
on Nov. 5, 1914. See Turkey, Bistory 

Balkan States. Serbia and Montenegro were 
involved in the War from the first, the latter 
coming to the aid of the former within two 
weeks after Austria’s declaration of war. The 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente were 
keenly desirous of obtaining the aid of Bul- 
garia, Greece and Rumania. In October, 1915, 
Bulgaria threw in her lot with the Teutonic 
Allies, frankly stating that the proposals made 
by them were more alluring than others and 
expressing the belief that they were going to 
win the war. ( SSee Bulgaria, History ) In 
Greece, conflicting influences and interests com- 
plicated the situation. The King (Constan- 
tine) was pro-German, while the Premier, Veni- 
zelos, was pro-Ally. The King was strong 
enough, in the beginning, to thwart the attempts 


of the Entente to have Greece enter the War on 
the Allied side In June, 1917, he was compelled 
to abdicate and turn the government over to 
his second son, Alexander. Shortly after this 
(July 2) the Greek government declared war 
against Bulgaria and Germany. For the rapid- 
ly changing vicissitudes of the Greek govern- 
ment during this period see Greece, History 
In Rumania the situation was very similar to 
that in Bulgaria. The reigning house was pro- 
German while the majority of the ])eople were 
pro-French and Italian The Premier, Bra- 
tianu,^ advocated a policy of waiting, with the 
intention of entering the war at the proper 
time, when the greatest reward could bo obtained 
by the least fighting. This policy was contin- 
ued until Apr 28, 1916, when the Rumanian 
Minister at Vienna ])resented a note to the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister which said 
that Rumania considered herself at war with 
Austria-Hungary since 9 o’clock the previous 
evening. See Rumania, History. 

Portugal. Portugal was bound by a treaty 
of alliance with Great Britain, and, at the 
outbreak of the War, said she was willing to 
live up to her obligations whenever Great Brit- 
ain saw fit. In February, 1916, she seized some 
German vessels in her harbors, and on Mar 8, 
1916, Germany declared war on her, giving this 
seizure as the cause See Portugal, History. 

The United States. As the laigest and most 
important of the neutral powers at the outbreak 
of the War, the L^nited States was sure to be 
vitally aflected. As the champion of smaller 
neutral nations and as the source of vast quan- 
tities of war supplies, it was only natuial that 
the attempt to maintain strict neutrality was 
a trying one. The problem was made more 
difficult by the attitude of groups of persons 
in this country whose sympathies were with 
one or the other of the belligerents in Europe. 
From time to time, the American goveininent 
was involved in im])ortant discussions with the 
European powers Ihe more inifiortant of these 
weie, Blockade and Neutral Trade, Interference 
with Mail, the Sinking of the Lusitania, the 
Mexico Note, and Submarine Warfare and the 
War Zone. Chiefly as a result of the con- 
troversy with Germany ov^er this last subject, 
the United States declared war against her on 
Apr 6, 1917 Shortly after the Ibiited States 
declared war, the following states either severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany or declared 
war on her: Cuba, Panama, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, TIonduras, Haiti, Brazil, Li- 
lieria, Siam and China (qqv). For the re- 
lations to the W'ar' of countries not mentioned 
111 this section, see section History, in the 
articles treating those countries For con- 
venience, the following dates for the declara- 
tions of war are given • 

CENTRAL POWERS 

Austria against Serbia — July 28, 1914. 

Austria against Russia — Aug 6, 1914. 

Austria against Montenegro — Aug 9, 1914. 

Austria against .Japan — Aug 27 1914 

— Austria against Belgium — Aug 28, 1914. 

Bulgaria against Serbia — Oct 14, 1915. 

Germany against Russia — Aug 1, 1914. 

■GerAiany againat France — Aug 8, 1914. 

Germany against Belgium — Aug 4, 1914. 
fiaemany against Portugal — Mar 9, 1916 
Germany against Rumania — Sept 14, 1916. 

Turkey against the Allies — Nov 28, 1914. 

Turkey against Rumania — Aug. 29, 191b. 

ENTENTE ALLIES 

Brasil against Germany — Oct. 26, 1917. 

China against Austria and Germany — Aug. 14, 1917« 
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'€o8ta Rica against Germany — May 24, lOlS. 

Cut»a against Germany — Apr 7, 1917. 

Prance against Germany — Aug 8, 1914. 

Pfance against Austria — Aug 13, 1914. 

France against Turkey — Nov 6, 1914 
France against Bulgaria — Oct 16, 1915. 

Great Britain against Germany — Aug 4, 1914. 

Gwat Britain against Austria — Aug 13, 1914. 

Great Britain against Turlcev — Nov 5. 1914 
Great Britain against Bulgaria — Oct. 15, 1914. 

Greece (provisional government) against Germany and 

Bulgarin — Nov 28, 1916 

Greece (Alexander’s government) against Germany and 

Bulgatia — .luly 2, 1917 
Gtiaiemnla against Germany — Apr 23, 1918. 

HaUi against Germany — duly 15, 1918 
Honduens against Germany — Julv 19, 1918. 

Italy against Austria — May 24, 1915 
Italy against Tuikey — Aug 21, 1915. 

Italy against Bulgaria — Oct. 19, 19J6. 

ItoJ^ against Germany — Aug 28, 1916 
against Germany — Aug 23, 1914 
''BHieiia against Germany — Aug 4, 1917 
“Montenegro against Germany — Aug 9, 1914. 
Nica-ragua against Germany — May 7, 1918 
Panama against Germany — Apr. 7, 1917 
Panama against Austria — Dec. 10, 1917 
Portugal against Germany — Nov 28, 1914. 

(Passed resolutions authori/ing military interven* 

, tion as treatv all> of Great Britain ) 

Portugal against Germany — May 19, 1915 

(Military aid granted ) 

Rumania against Austria — Aug 27. 1916 

(Allies of Austria also considered it 4 declaration 

against them ) 

Russia against Turkey — Nov 3, 1914 
Russia against Bulgaria — Oct. 19. 1915. 

Ban Marino against Austria — May 24, 1915. 

Berbia against Germany — Aug 6, 1914. 

Serbia aguinst Turkey — Dec 2, 1914 
Serbia against Bulgaria — Oct. 19, 1915 
Siam against Germany and Austria — July 22, 1917 
The Hedja/ (Arabia) against Central Powers — ^June 

9. 1916 

United States against Germany — Apr 6, 1917. 

United States against Austria — Dec 7 1917. 

Later Evidence Conceminpr the Outbreak 
of the War. The ovei throw of the governmontg 
of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, and 
the seizure of doeunients from the archives of 
Belfrium by the invadinjif Germans, pave many 
imjiortant documents to a waitinp world long be- 
fore tlicy would have appeared 111 the course of 
normal events. Added to these have been numer- 
ous memoirs and autobiographies which ore, of 
course, of relative value only, but >Tt shed some 
light on the diplomatic exchanges just preceding 
the world conflagration When the archives of 
Fiance, Great Britain, Italy, and the United 
States are made public in their entirety, a true 
liihtoiy of the month or so preceding the War 
may be written 

Various interpretations have been placed upon 
these later documents, although it is generally 
agieed that they do not alter the fundamental 
causes of the War. Aceoiding to the “levision- 
ist” school, led by Professors Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Sidney B Fay, these documents render un- 
tenable the dictum of the Versailles Treaty that 
Germany and her allies weie solely responsible 
for the* outbreak of the struggle Tlie other 
seliool, which includes Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
contends that they do not absolve Germany and 
Austiia of responsibility for precipitating the 
War Professor Barnes assessed the blame in a 
graduated manner upon the following countries; 
Austria, Russia, France, Germany, and England 
He completely exonerated Belgium, held that 
Italy was only slightly responsible, and asserted 
that the United States was duped into entering 
a struggle concerning which she knew little, if 
anything Professor Fay, in The Origins of the 
World War (2 vols , 1028), held that while none 
of the Poweis wanted a European war, all w^ere 
responsible for its outbreak to a greater nr less 
degiee, and that the documents made public 
since the Peace Conference have effectively re- 


pudiated the "war jpiilt” clause of the Versailles 
Treaty. He found it impossible, however, to fix a 
mathematical responsibility, as Professor Barnes 
attempted to do In 1027-28 three volumes of a 
ten-volume series of British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, were published in 

London under the editorship of the historians, 
George Peabody Gooch and Harold Teniperley. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS 

General Considerations. The War that 
broke out in July, 1914, involved throe con- 
tinents and the seven seas. Beginning w ith the 
declaration of war on Serbia by the Austio- 
Hungarlan Empire, in a few days it spread to 
involve Germany, France and Russia. With 
the announced invasion of Belgium by the Gei- 
man armies, Belgium and Great Britain took 
up arms. Military operations began on tlirec 
European fronts— ^the Western or Franco-Bel- 
gian, the Eastern or Russian, and the Southern 
or Serbian. Turkey next entered the War to- 
ward the close of 1914. In May, 1915, Italy 
joined the Allies and a new front of operations 
opened on the Austro-Italian frontier. In No- 
\ ember of that year Bulgaiia joined the Central 
Powers, the Serbians were driven from their 
country and a new front of operations was es- 
tablislicd on the Greek frontier north of Salon- 
iki. In August, 1916, Rumania joined the Al- 
lies and a new front was established on the 
Rumnno-Hungaiian-Bulgarian frontier. The con- 
quest of the German colonies in China, South 
Afiica, and the islands of the sea began soon 
after the outbreak of War In 1016, Portugal 
joined the Allies and sent a corps to the West- 
ern front In 1017, Greece and the United 
Slates joined the Allies, the troops of the for- 
mer being employed on the Salonikan front and 
those of the latter mainly on the Western front 

In this War, every known resource of mechan- 
ical ingenuity was drawn upon, old and for- 
gotten methods of warfare were bi ought into 
play side by side with the most powerful modem 
artillery, w'hile aeronautics and poisonous gases 
for tlie first time had occasion to show their 
worth The edifice of international law so 
painfully built up after centuries of struggle 
WHS toppled over as a thing of no account 
Again it w'as demonstrated that, in a long war, 
the side with appreciatively greater resources 
in men and materials of war will win if the 
people, their governments and military comman- 
ders have sufficient courage to endure temporary 
defeats and discouragements. 

In the space available, nothing but a state- 
ment of the principal facts can be attempted, 
but the nature of the struggle on the Western 
front calls for a word or two When both forces 
simultaneously reached the Channel after the 
battle of the Marne, there began a siege over 
the whole front that ga\e the struggle in this 
theatre a character unique in military history. 
At certain places in the “line,'* 32 or more 
parallel lines of German trenches were con- 
structed Similar defenses existed on the Al- 
lied side. Frontal attacks became a necessity 
since flanks there were none, and yet these at- 
tacks for years proved failures because the ex- 
periences gained under the new conditions had 
not as yet led to such disposition of resources 
as would carry them to a decision The most 
desperate efforts were made first by one side 
and then by the other to raise the siege, so to 
speak, by a concentration at some selected 
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point and thus break through to open warfare 
and end a situation that' only a few years liefore 
would have sccme<l intolerable. It was not un- 
til the summer of 1918, after the Germans had 
made their last and greatest attempt and the 
Allies had been reinforced by the American 
troops, that a break-through was efTocted and 
the War brought to a close. On some of the 
other fronts, the phenomena of what might be 
called old fashioned warfare were more or less 
produced but in general there was a marked 
tendency to approximate to the conditions on 
the Western front. 

A marked feature of this War was the so- 
called mobilization of industries. So great was 
the draft made on the industrial resources of 
the countries involved that the struggle, other 
conditions being equal, inav be said to have 
resolved itself into a competition, each side 
striving to outstrip the other in supplies and 
munitions. 

General Strategy. In a description of a 
war in which many fronts are involved, it is 
necessary to treat the operations on each front 
separately; but as these were parts of a general 
whole and as all were more or less related, it 
seems best to preface these descriptions by a 
short deHcri])tioii of the operations as related 
to each other in time and in strategy. 

Plans for a possible war between the Triple 
and Double Alliances were prepared long before 
the ar by the coordinating staffs of tlie ar- 
mies These plana were revised from year to 
year to conform to new conditions. On both 
sides the plans contemplated offensive cam- 
paigns. That of the T riple Alliance provided 
for an invasion of France in which about nine- 
ten tlis of the German forces were to be em- 
jdoyed, assisted by corps of the Italian army 
not reqiined for the defense of the Franco-Ital- 
lan frontier. A small fi action of the German 
army \\ith the entire Austro-Hungarian army 
was to be employed on the Russian frontier. 
In order to avoid the delay tliat would be oc- 
casioned by a frontal attack on the French 
fiontier fortresses that formed two strong bar- 
riers, Verdnn-Tonl and Epinal-Belfort, it was 
proposed to make the main thrust to the north 
through Relgiiim and Luxemburg and force the 
French to fight in the open country which forms 
the basins of the Oise, Marne and Seine rivers 
and their tributaries It was assumed that the 
French, at the beginning of operations, would 
invade Lorraine from Epinal and Toul, a line 
along that frontier was tlicrcfore selected to 
he organized for defense and a part of the Ger- 
man force in the west was assigned to its de- 
fense. It was thought that this French force 
would soon he withdrawn to meet the attack 
from the north The invasion of Belgium 
would probably cause Belgium and Great Brit- 
ain to declare war, but the Belgian army was 
not a strong one and Great Britain had only 
a small force that could be used in the first 
operations. It was hoped that in France such 
a decisive victory would be won as would com- 
pel France to sue for peace, in which case it 
was thought that the war would end. Should 
Russia continue the war, practically the whole 
German army would be available on that front. 
In August, 1914, however, it was known that 
Italy would not take part in the operations 
and Austria was already engaged in a war with 
Serbia, and could not at once employ her whole 
army against Russia. Confident that their 


plans for a decision in the west could be secured 
before Russia could appear in force in the east, 
the Germans declared war. It was not many 
days after the beginning of operations that the 
Germans realized that opeiations were not go- 
ing as anticipated, in spite of their first vic- 
toiies, and that their flanking operations on 
both flanks had failed. Their western armies 
wx»re weakened, ( 1 ) by the necessity of detach- 
ing troops to watch the Belgian army, which 
had ‘wisely avoided risks in the open field and 
retired to the fortress of Antweip, ready to at- 
tack the German com muni eat ions; (2) by the 
necessity of detaching troojis to invest a num- 
ber of French fortifications which with their 
garrisons were left in their rear, and (3) by 
tlio necessity of sending troops from the West 
front to East Prussia where the Russians had 
invaded that province sooner than had been ex- 
pected The German ])lan was completely shat- 
toied by the unexpected battle of the 'Marne. 
From then to the close of the year, the Gcimans 
made a number of attempts to outflank the 
French line, but without success; and at the 
close of the year, the two armies lay behind 
intrenched lines extending from the Channel to 
Switzciland and oj)cn warfare was no longer 
possible for either side until the opposing line 
was penetrated on a very wide front. 

Tlie Franco-Rus&ian plan proposed a simul- 
taneous advance of the entire French army in 
the west and the Russian in the east to compel 
the Geniiaiis to divide their army into fractions 
each of which would he smaller than the Allied 
army o])posing it Long l)efore the War, it had 
been noticed that tlie Germans were building 
detraining stations along the Belgian frontier. 
This indicated a German movement through 
Belgium, though it might be only a ruse After 
the formation of the Triple Entente, in view of 
a possible German movement through Belgium 
winch would probably cause Great Britain to 
declare war, the coordinating staffs of France, 
Belgium and Great Britain made plans to meet 
this situation However, the French military 
authorities could not count on the German in- 
vasion of Belgium, since it was possible that 
the Germans would advance directly over the 
Franco-German frontier Their plan was, 
therefore, at the outbreak of the war, to move 
their troojis to the Franco-German frontier but 
also to provide an alternative to meet the 
changed conditions caused by the German in- 
vasion of Belgium. The shifting of troops to 
meet the invasion of Belgium would necessarily 
delay the French offensive but it would lie com- 
pensated for by its leinforcement by the Belgian 
and British armies. There was much discus- 
sion in France of this German invasion of Bel- 
gium, and opinion was divided as to whether 
the Germans would advance through southern 
Belgium only, avoiding the fortresses of Li^ge 
and Xaiiuir, or adxance across the Meuse also 
on either side of Li^ge and attack the two for- 
tresses. The French plans contemplated only 
an advance thiougli southern Belgium and 
trusted that the two fortresses would hold out 
long enough to permit the French and British 
to go to the assistance of the Belgian army. 
In any ease, the Belgian army was to avoid the 
risk of capture in the open field and take ref- 
uge in the fortress of Antwerp. 

The Germans announced their intention of 
moving through Belgium immediately after de- 
claring war on France and two days later were 
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at war also with Great Britain and Belgium. 
The French troops, therefore, were deployed 
along the frontier, according to the second plan 
As soon as the troops were in position the 
French offensive began along the entire front 
but was shattered on the entire line except in 
upper Alsace, which was an unimportant front. 
The Belgian army took refuge in Antwerp and 
the British and French began a retreat from 
Belgium across the frontier in order to permit 
troops to be withdrawn from the French right, 
W'hich was strong, to the left, which was weak, 
in order to resume the offensive This favor- 
able opportunity for resuming the offensive 
along the entire front did not occur until the 
armies weie south of the Marne with the flanks 
resting on the forti esses of Verdun and Paris, 
when the battle of the Marne took place and the 
German armies were compelled to retreat At 
first it was believed that the German armies 
would retire to the frontier hut in a few days 
it was found that they had taken a strong po- 
sition on the Aisne, which was extended east- 
ward to the Meuse north of Verdun and could 
not be dislodged Then began the flanking op- 
erations that closed when the western flanks 
rested on tlie Channel. On the Kastern front 
just as the (ierman ainiies were marching into 
Belgium, the great Russian offensive began and 
two strong armies advanced into Fast Prussia 
and four into Au-^tria The small German foice 
could not resist the advance and advised Ger- 
man Headquarters that it might be necessary 
to withdraw from East Prussia. However, un- 
der a new commander, in the battle of Tannen- 
berg one of the Russian armies was decisively 
defeated with great loss and with the assistance 
of the coipH sent from the west, the other was 
driven back across the frontier In the Aus- 
trian province of Galicia the four Russian ar- 
mies advaiieed slowly and steadily, overcoming 
all resistance, tbeir crushing operations were 
likened by the press to those of a steam roller 
Their cavalry was already threading its way 
througli the passes of the Carpathians into Hun- 
gary when German Headquarteis sent from the 
intrenched fronts in the west troops to assist 
the Austrians Tlie l^ussians had to cease their 
advance against the Austrians to meet the Ger- 
man advance in centre Poland. I fere the lines 
swayed hack and forth between the frontier and 
the Vistula River to the close of the year, when, 
as in the west, both armies weie intrenched for 
the winter On the Southern front the Aus- 
trians undeitook two jiunitive expeditions into 
Serbia, both of which ended disastrously for 
the Austrians. The Serbians made no attempt 
to cross the frontier and thus operations on this 
front died out. 

The first year had brought no decision Both 
sides had experienced severe losses and had 
used up most of their reserve supplies of mu- 
nitions, at its close the munitions problem as- 
sumed great importance It was a particularly 
serious one to Great Britain, who was faced by 
the necessity of raising and maintaining an 
army equal to that of France. The advantages 
of the interior position occupied by the Central 
Powers became apparent as soon as the lines 
were intrenched Under cover of the intrench- 
ments, reserves could be shifted rapidly from 
the Western to the Eastern frontier due to the 
fine railway system of Germany. 

At the beginning of 1915, the Allies still had 
hopes that success could be secured through the 


great Russian armies and operations on the 
Western front were confined mostly to attacks 
here and there to prevent the Germans from 
sending troops from the west to the east. Only 
once did they make an attack with the hope of 
breaking through on a wide front On the 
Eastern front the Germans found the situation 
far from satisfactory as the Austrian armies 
were greatly demoralized To restore eon- 
fidence, it was necessary to dislodge the Rus- 
sians from their threatening position so that 
if necessary some of the troops could be re- 
turned to "the Western front. In May, there- 
fore, began the great drive in the east The 
Russian line was broken in the south and the 
Russian armies in Austrian Galina were in 
full retreat To check this disaster and draw 
troops from this front, the Allied Powers piir- 
suaded Italy, who had been listening to the 
diplomats of both sides, to declare war against 
the Central Powers U ar was declared on May 
2.1 and the Italian armies were deployed on the 
Austro-Italian frontier The Italian declara- 
tion of war did not have as great an efleet as 
the Allies hoped Although the Austrians were 
compelled to detach tioo])a to go to tlie now 
front, that front was already well intrenched 
and the drive against the Russians had gained 
such a momentum that it still went on Tlie 
Russians were driven back across the frontier 
and lost all their frontier fortresses on the 
Niemen, Narew, Vistula, and Bug Rivers 
When the drive ceased about the middle of Sep- 
tember, near the Baltic the Russians were be- 
hind the Duna River between Riga and T)una- 
burg. From Diinaburg tlie line ran stiaiglit 
south to the Dniester River As soon as the 
armies ceased active operations, the line was 
intrenched. The Russians had expeiienced tre- 
mendous losses in men and munitions of war; 
the former could be readily replaced but not 
the latter because of the isolated position of 
Russia The Russian armv could again resume 
the offensive under favorable conditions Imt all 
hope that it would lie the decisive faetoi in the 
War on the side of the Allies had to be aban- 
doned. On the Italian front nothing woithy of 
note occurred during the year 

War between Turkey and the Allied powers 
was declared in November, 1914, and soon de- 
veloped on four fronts In Armenia, the Rus- 
sian Caucasian army invaded Turkey in Novem- 
ber to capture Errerum In Decemlier, it was 
defeated between Erzerum and the frontier and 
retired pursued by the Turkish eastern army 
The Turks in turn were defeated in January 
and operations on this front ceased, as neither 
the Russians nor the Turks could spare forces 
from other fronts to reinforce these armies 
In Mesopotamia, in November, 1914, the British 
Indian government landed a force near the 
mouth of the Tigris River primarily to protect 
the oil fields in southwestern Persia This 
force was gradually increased and slowly made 
its way up the Tigris River, meeting with 
slight resistance In the latter part of Sep- 
tember, it captured and occupied Kiit Bagdad 
was now only 100 miles distant and the tempta- 
tion to effect its capture proved too much for 
the commanding officers of the Tigris Expe- 
ditionary Force. With a little more than a 
division, the attempt was made in November, 
but before the force reached Bagdad it was 
attacked by a superior Turkish force and in a 
few days found itself back in Kut invested by 
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tlie Turks. In the west in January, 1915, the 
Turks assembled a small army in southern Pal- 
estine for the purpose of crossing the Sinai 
Desert and the Suez Canal, possibly in the hope 
of raising an insurrection in Egypt That it 
ever got across the desert is a marvel in itself 
and would have been impossible except for the 
favorable condition of the desert wells. A few 
l)oatloads of troops actually got across the 
canal The army was unable to maintain itself 
along the canal and retired leaving detachments 
to guard the scattered wells. 

The most important operations in Turkey in 
1915 were those connected with the ill-fated 
Callipoli E\j)edition. The opening of the Tuik- 
ish stiaits to secure comniuiiicalion with Ilussia 
and the destruction of the Turkish Black Sea 
fleet must have appeared as important strategic 
objectives as soon as Tin key enteied the War. 
W hether this could be best eflected by an attack 
of the defenses of the Dardanelles directly or 
obtained as a result of operations from a point 
on the Turkish coast farther south was not so 
clear There were also some who argued that 
a decision on the Western fiont was impossible 
for some time, as it would take time to solve the 
munitions ])roblem and in the meantime it 
would be better to attack the Turkish armies 
and compel Turkey to make peace. Owing to 
the requests of both British and French com- 
manders on the Western front for more troops, 
it was difficult to find troops for any new ex- 
pedition In Egypt, however, were the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand troops being trained 
for war, a division of Territorials from England 
and some troops fiorn India. After the defeat 
of the Turkish desert ex[)edition, these became 
available but as they were untried tioops it was 
desirable to have at least one division of reg- 
ulars. This was slated for France but, after 
the first great offensive of the British failed at 
Neiive ('hapelle, it was decided to send the di- 
vision to Turkey. The Dardanelles operations 
began with a naval attack to force the entrance, 
wdiirh failed It was followed some time after 
by the landing of British and French forces 
(April 24) to capture the Oallipoli Peninsula 
In the meantime the Turks had been warned 
and met both the landing of troops and the sub- 
sequent operations to capture the peninsula 
with such obstinate resistance that in Novem- 
ber it was decided to abandon the project and 
withdraw the troops. Most of the British 
tioops returned to Egypt and were later sent to 
othei fronts The Allies had hoped that the 
Oreek aimy would assist in the Gallipoli op- 
erations, but in this they were disappointed. 

As soon as Turkey entered the Wai, Bulgaria 
occupied a very strategic position, it became 
even more imyiortant when the Allies landed at 
Gallipoli. If she joined the Allies and threat- 
ened Constantinople it would cause the Turks 
to reinforce that front and weaken their resist- 
ance at Gallipoli. It would cut Turkey from 
all communication with her two allies and 
might cause her prompt surrender On the 
other hand, if she joined the Central Powers it 
would enable them to open direct communica- 
tion through Serliia and Bulgaria with Turkey 
and give them the advantage of interior lines 
to all fronts. The diplomats of both sides 
therefore began a contest to win Bulgaria but 
in this contest the Allies were handicapped by 
the enmity between the Bulgarians and Ser- 
bians as a result of the Balkan War and by the 


successful campaign of tlie Central Powers in 
Russia. Bulgaria probably entered into a se- 
cret agreement to join the Central Powers in 
September, 1915, as the Germans and Austrians 
both withdrew troops from otlier fronts and in 
the latter part of that month each concentrated 
an army on the Serbian frontier. The two 
armies invaded Serbia early in October and were 
soon joined by the Bulgarians. It was all the 
Serbian commander could do to save his armies, 
which he did by crossing the mountains in win- 
ter and reaching the Adiiatic with sorely de- 
pleted ranks On the island of Corfu the 
Scibian aimy was reoiganized. 

To protect the Serbian retreat, which it was 
hoped could be eflected in the direction of Sa- 
loniki, both British and French landed forces at 
that j)oint where they began the construction 
of a great intrenched camp The armies of the 
Cential Poweis did not cross the Greek frontier 
and shortly thereafter most of the German and 
Austrian divisions weio withdrawn from Bul- 
garia. The international railway through Ser- 
bia to Constantinople was put in ojieiation. 

The operations of 1915 had increased the 
number of fronts and the number of countries 
engaged in the War but had brought no im- 
portant decision on any front During 1915, 
the British force on the Western front was 
greatly increased and was able to relieve the 
French on a much wider front. At the close of 
the year the British had three armies on this 
front, each comjiosed of three corps, each 
stronger than a French corps. This permitted 
the French to withdraw some of their armies 
and place them in reserve 

The Allied plan foi the Western, Eastern and 
Italian fronts for 1910 was to remain on the 
defensive until the Russian army could be re- 
organized and then assume the offensive simulta- 
neously on all fronts. Rumania had until now 
remained neutral but in this year promised to 
declare war on Austria and invade Hungary as 
soon as her armies were ready Before she 
acted, however, the Allies were to begin an of- 
fensive from Saloniki and thus keep the Bulga- 
rian forces on that front In this offensive the 
Allies again counted on securing the assistance 
of the Greek army In Turkey the Russians 
promised to renew the invasion of Armenia and 
thus assist the British in their operations to 
rescue the British force invested in Kiit. Some 
of these plana had to be modified, as the Central 
Powers took the initiative this year. 

The Germans planned to lemain on the defen- 
sive on tlie Eastern front and again assume the 
offensive in the west. Their drive this time was 
against the fortress of Verdun whose capture 
would have an important effect on the morale 
of the French nation. The Austrians were re- 
quested to remain on the defensive on both the 
Russian and the Italian fronts, but they would 
not consent to this and planned an offensive 
campaign against the Italians from the Trent 
region. In Turkey the principal operation 
planned was the capture of the British force 
in Kut. On other fionts the Turks were to re- 
main on the defensive 

The Verdun offensive, which developed into 
a great offensive on both sides of the Meuse and 
from first to last employed a very large fraction 
of both the German and French forces in the 
west, failed in its purpose although the Ger- 
mans almost reached the town. It lasted from 
the middle of February until the middle of July. 
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While it was in progress, a fourth British army 
took its position in line to enable French troops 
to go to Verdun. In May the Austrian offensive 
in Italy took place and the Austrians advanced 
from the Trentino and almost reached their ob- 
jective, which was the Italian plain in the rear 
of the Italian armies on the Konzo. Knowing 
that to raise tliis attacking force the Austrians 
miKt have withdrawn troops from the Russian 
front, the Allies requested Russia to attack the 
Aubtiians on their front The Russians at- 
tacked on a broad front and the Austrian line 
immediately gave w’ay, and the Russian ad- 
vanced about 40 miles on a front 80 miles. To 
check the Russian advance, (jeiinan and even 
Turkish troops were sent to the Austrian front 
and the Austrians woie obliged to send back 
troops from the Tientino 

It was while the Russians were still advanc- 
ing that the Biitisli and French made their 
great offensive in the west — the Somme diive— * 
to lelieve the pressure on Verdun, assist the 
Russians and Italians, and also juepare for the 
entrance of Rumania into the VVar by keeping 
the (rerman forces einjiloyed. This great of- 
fensive began July 1 and lasted into November, 
it enabled the Fieiich to make counterattacks 
in the Verdun sector in October and Dccembei 
and recover a ])ait of the teiiitorv eaptiiied by 
the Oermans in the first half of the year The 
Russian offensive enabled the Italians to ad- 
vance along the Isonzo and rapture the town 
of Goritza in August 

In the intienclied camp of Saloniki, there 
were assembled tlie reorganized Serbian army, 
a numbei of British and Fiendi <ln isioiis, and 
a Russian division Tins foice was placed un- 
der a Flench commnndcr. Sail ail, and about 
August 1 he liegan the offensive which was to 
precede the declaration of war by Rumania. 
Again the Allies requested the assistance of the 
(iieek government, which was lefused; and 
lest the Gieek army should piovc a menace in 
their rear, the Allies forced the Greek govern- 
ment to demobilize its army The fact that 
the Allied armies at Saloniki were in Greek 
terntoiv and Greece was still neutial made a 
complicated situation. The offensive began 
August 1 and continued until November. The 
Rumanians expected the advance to be into 
Bulgaria but in this direction the Allies made 
no headway They did, however, penetrate 
Scibia and lecapture Monastir 

Rumania declared war August 27, at this 
time tlie Western front was ablaze with the 
Somme drive in the north and the Italian of- 
fensive ill the south and the Central Bowers 
could withdraw no tioops fiorii those fronts 
On the other hand, the operations on the Rus- 
sian front liad subsideil and the Saloniki drive 
had made no appieciahle effect on that front. 
The Central Powers, therefore, were able to as- 
semble two armies under German commanders 
to meet the new offensive; one formed of Ger- 
man, Bulgarian and Turkish troops was assem- 
bled in Bulgaria and another of German and 
Austrian troojis in Hungary At first the Ru- 
manians swef>t over the mountains into Tran- 
sylvania but they had to be recalled when the 
hostile army penetrated Rumania south of the 
Danube River from Bulgaria. The other hos- 
tile army then penetrated the mountains and 
reaehed the Rumanian plain from the north and 
the two armies united 111 front of the Ruma- 
nian capital, Bucharest. The Central Powers 


were able to drive the Rumanians out of south- 
ern Rumania but aided by Russian troops the 
Rumanians were able to hold eastern Rumania. 
Operations in Rumania ceased at the end of the 
year 

In Armenia the Russian armies crossed the 
frontier and in succession captured Erzerum, 
Trcbizoiid and Erzirigan ; a further advance into 
a mountainous country without railways proved 
impossible and the advance stopped about the 
middle of the year At this time the Turks 
were busily engaged farther south with the 
Briti‘‘h forces on the Tigris. After the fall of 
Kut in the last of April, active operations on 
the Tigris ceased until the close of the year, 
which enabled the Tiiiks to turn their attention 
to the Rnsmaiis, whom they compelled to evacu- 
ate a part of the teriitory in their possession 
The British government was dissatisfied with 
the conduct of affniis on the Tigris by the In- 
dian government and they were transferred to 
the Imperial General Staff. Tioops were sent 
to this section fiom Egypt and efforts weie 
made to rescue the British troops in Kut. All 
attempts made during the first part of Ifilfi 
failed and on April 20 the gairison sui rendered 
British prestige could not allow the situation 
to end in this manner, so during the remainder 
of the year preparations were made foi an ad- 
vance on Bagdad as soon as winter came and 
the weather was favoiable On the desert 
front, the Biitish troops occupied posts on the 
east liank of the Suez Canal and began the 
construction of a railway along the coast in 
preparation for an invasion of Pah'stine The 
Turks made several futile attempts to intcrfeie 
with 1 ail way construction but the w'oik went 
steadily on and at the close of the year w'as 
within 15 miles of El Arish, the Tuikish fron- 
tier post. 

In IfflC, in spite of elaborate pieparations 
and combinations there had been no decision on 
any front The Allies had been icintoiced by 
Rumania and Portugal but oiil^v one corps of 
the latter country was sent to the Westein 
front, where it was attached to a British army 
For the Allies the situation in the east was very 
unsatisfactory and French officeis weie sent to 
reorganize the Kuraaiiiaii army In June, 1010, 
Lord Kitchener started for Russia to study 
the situation there hut was lost at sea Of 
tlie Central Powers, Turkey had about 1 cached 
the end of her resources and Austiia was rapid- 
ly approaching the same state In all the Cen- 
tral states there was a foeliim of depression due 
to the length of the War and to the realization 
of the superioiily of the Allies in men, wealth 
and resources The blockade was daily becom- 
ing more oppressive. No longer conildcnt of 
winning on land, German Headquarters decided 
to will at sea by an uniestricted war by its 
U-boats on all vessels, hostile and neutral liring- 
iiig supplies to Allied ports On land the op- 
erations were to be defensive primal ily. 

In 1910, the British army reached its max- 
imum strength and now tlie Allies were su- 
perior both in artillery and aircraft. The con- 
dition of the Turkish and Austiian armies was 
known and the Allies confidently expected to 
end the war in 1917 although it was known that 
no great effort could be expected from Russia 
or Rumania. On all other fronts a vigorous 
offensive was planned To forestall the Ger- 
mans and take advantage of the wedge driven 
in the German line by the Somme drive, an at- 
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tack was to begin early in the year. This 
salient was to be the centre of attack, which 
was to be extended far north by the British and 
to the east as far as Beiins by the French It 
was confidently believed a break-through would 
result. As in Ifilfi, the CJermans secured the 
initiative, not, however, by an attack but by 
a rctieat. About the middle of March, on the 
entire fiont from the vicinity of Airas to that 
of SoiBHoiis, they fell liack to a new line selected 
and intrenched that winter, which at one point 
was 2.1 miles l)ehiiid their original line As 
they retieated tliey destioyed everything of 
military value to the Allies and blocked all the 
roads This retreat stiengthened the German 
]K>sition b.v shortening the line to be held As 
it would take some time for the Allied armies 
on the front that had been evacuated to make 
pi epa rations for a new attack, it was decided 
to make a British attack to the noith and a 
French attack to the east The British attack 
met wutli consitlerable success but was not a 
bicak-tliroiigh , the Fiench attack was repulsed 
The Fi’encb coinniandcr had been so confident of 
success and had promised so much that his re- 
pulse had a serious cfFoct on the morale of the 
French army The moiale was restored by two 
successful attacks under a new commander in 
August and September 011 small fronts Dur- 
ing the Kunaindcr of the year, the British eii- 
gag(‘d in two otlun otrensivcs, one east of Vjires 
and the other at (^arribrai, in wdiieli ground was 
gained but no dc'cision w'as secured 

In Kusaia, conditions both in the government 
and the aiiny were becoming moie chaotic 
Tb(‘ eVar abdicated and tlic Kcieiisky govern- 
ment came into ]m)Wti Of the armies, only 
till* soutlicni gioiip lemaincd a fairly disciplined 
ainn and wutli these the Busmans assumed the 
ofieiishe 111 dulv, at fiist successful, under 
countei attacks they quickly crumbled and foi 
the tiist time in the War retired behind tlie 
liordci on tliat front Tn the 1101 tli the Ger- 
mans cafituied Biga. \Mien the Keien.sk} gov- 
einmciit fell 111 No\enilK*r an armistice w’as de- 
clared on that front 

The Italians fought with great vigoi and 
wuth considcrahh* success until the end of Sep- 
teiidier, wlieii, due to heavy losses, offensive op- 
eialions closed Fioin the point of view of the 
(Viilial Powers the situation seemed so desper- 
ate that a German army was scut to this fioiit 
With this aiiiiy as tlie spear point a countcr- 
oficijsivc was begun 111 Octolicr, the Italian lino 
was pierced and the Italians woic compelled to 
retreat until they leached the Jbave Biver far 
111 tlic rear Here they weie leinfoiced by 
Flench and British troops and the letreat was 
Hloppt‘d 

Piactically nothing wuis done on the Saloniki 
front (hiring the jear In .Tune, tlie Allies com- 
]>el]('d the King of Gieece to leave the country; 
the g()\ci iiinciit w^as reorganized and in .July 
deebned wai on tbe Cential Powers The re- 
niaindei of the year w'lis spent in reorganizing 
tlie Gicck Army and bringing it to the 8alon- 
ikan front 

Practically nothing was accomplished on the 
Bnmaiiian front and wdien in Decmnber the Biis- 
sians agn^ed to an ainiistiee with the Central 
Powers the Buiiiaiiian government was obliged 
to do the same 

Tli(‘ greatest Allied suecesBes of the year were 
gained liy the British in Turkey The campaign 
in Mesopotamia liegan in December, 1916, and 


in the latter part of February the Turks were 
mancBuvred out of Kut with its strong defenses 
and retired on Bagdad The British followed 
and entered Bagdad, March 11. The British 
now consolidated their hold by oceu])ying the 
countiy for a consideialile distance around Bag- 
dad On tlie desert front, the Biitish reached 
Bafa with their railioad and tioops eaily in 
1017. Their objective now was the Turkish 
frontier position of (Jaza, upon which they 
made two unsueeessfiil attacks in March and 
Apiil The advance was then jiostponed until 
the end of October The Tiiiks weie now man- 
(cuvred out of this position and icticatcd 
rapidly noithwaid followed by the JBitish 
.Jaffa was evacuated by the Turks on Novimi- 
her I.") and deriisaleni on December 9 In Tur- 
key, resistance w'as piactically hiokcii and the 
end was iii sight 

Although theie had been no decisive events 
on any fioiit save that of Turkey, the War w'as 
iH'urer its end tliaii any one anticipated — tlie 
U-boat w'arfare faih'd to sociiie decisive lesults, 
but had caim(*d the riiiled Stales to declare 
war. Tlie entrance of the United Stall's in 
the War pioduced immediately a tremen- 
dous (‘h(‘ct on all the counliics engaged in it 
With the enormous rcsouicc's of this coiiiitiy in 
men and materials added to tlicir own, tlic Al- 
lies weie sure to win The only question in 
doubt was when the Americans w'ould lie ready 

For the year 1018, the Allies pioi)o.sed to 
lemaiii on the defensive on the Western fioiit 
until the Ainei leans were icady to take the 
field in sufficient force On tbe Italian fiont it 
W'as necessary to remain on tlie defensive until 
tbe Italian Ainiy was i('orgaiii/(‘(l On the 
Saloiiikaii fiont and 111 Palestine the offeiisiv’c 
was to he resumed as soon as piacticaldc 

'I he Ontial Pow'eis (‘ould not lenuiin on the 
defensive Failing to win the war liy U-ho.it 
opeiations, they weie obliged to again tiy it on 
land Little could be expected of the Bulga- 
iiaiis or Tuiks, who weie iieeessaiily on tlu' de- 
fensive, hill as the Russians and Buiiiainaiis 
were no longer at wai the tioops on tliese fionts 
cfmld be greatly r(»duced and thus a striking 
force could be assembled by tbe G(*rniaiis and 
Austnans 011 tbe Western and Italian fionts 

The Germans bad been piepaiing for tins last 
offensive during tbe vvintei as they wished to 
launch it as early in the yt'ar as possible They 
attacked on the ^\'eRterii front and 111 succes- 
sion three great W'cdges were driven in the 
Allied lines, hut the lines were not actually 
broken All attempts to connect 01 c\t(*nd the 
areas gained in these attacks faih'd The suc- 
cessive attacks lasted fiom tlie middle of March 
to the middle of .July. Then hejzan the Allied 
oouiiterattaeks and by the middle of September 
the Germans were jiractically hack in their 
original lines wuth greatly sliatteipil forces 
The final campaign began towards the end of 
the month anil ended wdth the Aimistioe, No- 
vember 11. 

The Austrians made their great attack on the 
Piave Mav 1.1-22 and met w ith a lepulse Aft- 
er thi.s tliev w'eie completely discouraged and 
wdien the Italians made a eouiiteratlack on Oc- 
tober 24 they offered little resistance, as they 
realized that the Wai w'as piaetically over, 
Bulgaria had surrendered and the German ar- 
mies were in let real 

The advance from Saloniki began September 
14 and here too the Bulgarians offered little 
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resistance as they realized that with the Ger- 
mans in retreat the War was practically lost. 
On Septend)er 30, war was over on this front. 

In Turkey, the British Palestine army was 
not able to undertake offensive operations until 
the latter part of September because during 
the first months of the year it was necessary to 
develop the railways and secure su])j)lies. Then 
in April, to meet the German attacks in the 
west, a large number of troops were withdrawn 
from this front and sent to reinforce the Brit- 
ish armies in France; they were rejdaced bj’' 
Indian troops from Mesojiotamia and other 
points The advance was begun in the latter 
part of Seplcruber and in a few days the Tuik- 
ish armies in fioiit were either captured or 
dispel sed. The Turkish armistice was signed 
October 30. 

For technical discussions of the conduct of 
the War, see the following articles: Artil- 
lery; Ordnance, Trench Warfare Material; 
Small Arms and Machine Guns; Kxpiosives; 
SraAiEoY AND Tactics; Armies and Army 
Organization , (’’iiemical Warfare See also 
the ai tides Africa; Araiha ; Persia; etc., for 
accounts of special phases of the War. 

THE WESTERN FRONT 

Mobilization and Concentration. For 
operations on the W^estern front, Germany 
mobili/ed 35 active and leserve army corps, 
4 cavalry corps and 25 Landwehr brigades loi 
field service besides a number of divisions as- 
signed to the defense of her western fortresses. 
The field troops were organized into seven ar- 
mies, all of whom were to be on her westein 
frontier on August 1(1 ready for active opera- 
tions. 


I Army — von Kluck 

Army 

corps 

7 

Landwehr 

brigades 

3 

II Army — von Bulow 

6 

2 

III Army — von Hausen 

4 

1 

IV Army — Crown Prince Wurtem- 
berff .... 

5 

1 

V Army — Crown Prince Germany 

5 

5 

VI Army — Crown Prince Bavaria 

5 

6 

Vir Army — von Heeringen 

3 

7 


During the preliminary operations, the four 
cavalry corps wore under Geinian Headquarters 
but later were assigned to the armies Ist to 
II army, 2d to I army, 3d to VI army and 4th 
to V aimy. 

The 1 and IT armies were to invade Belgium 
and cross the Meuse River between tlie Holland 
frontier and Namur. The III, IV and V armies 
weie to ciosM southern Belgium and Luxemburg 
and reach the Meuse River between Namur and 
Verdun. The VI and VII armies were to occu- 
py an intrenclied position along the French fron- 
tier south of Metz to meet any French advance 
into Lorraine To the IT army was assigned 
the task of capturing the fortress of Li^^ge and 
to the IT and HI armies that of Namur To 
the I army was assigned the task of dealing 
with the Belgian army and outflanking the 
French and British armies. 

Belgium mobilized her six divisions and sent 
one to defend Lit^ge and another to defend Na- 
mur. From the others she formed a small field 
army. 

France mobilized her 21 active corps, a colo- 
nial corps, 25 reserve divisions, 10 cavalry di- 
visions, and several Territorial divisions. The 


active corps were organized into five armies: 


I Army — Dubail 

Army 

corps 

6 

Cavalry 

aivisions 

2 

II Army — Castelnau 

6 

2 

Ill Army — Ruffey 

4 

1 

IV Army — Langle de Cary 

5 

1 

V Army — Laniezac . . 

3 

1 


Three cavalry divisions were formed into a sep- 
arate coips — Sordet — subject to the orders of 
the French eommander-in-chief, Joffre. Some 
of the reserve divisions were assigned to the 
armies and the others to the frontier fortresses 
and to the defense of Paris. 

The I army covered the frontier from Belfort 
to the north of Epinal; four of its corps were 
on the left ready to invade Lorraine with the 
II army llie II army had four corps in front 
of Nancy and one in reserve. The 111 army 
was in front of Verdun ready to advance into 
Lorraine north of Metz. Between the II and 
HI aimies was a so-called VI army — Manoury 
— consisting of thiee or four reseive divisions 
designed to invest the foi tress of Metz. The V 
army was on the Meuse River between M6zi^rea 
and Verdun, guarding the flank of the 111 and 
ready to supjiort it. The IV army formed a 
general reserve behind Verdun ready to supjiort 
either the II or ITT army. The position of the 
armies was based on the possible concentration 
of the German armies on the Franco-German 
frontier. Should the Germans violate the neu- 
trality of Belgium the plan provided for the 
movement of the V army noithward into the 
angle between the Sambre and Meuse Rivers; 
the IV army was then to replace the V army 
on the Meuse between M6zi^re8 and Verdun 

Battles of the Frontier. It was Joffre ’s 
plan to assume the offensive as soon as his ar- 
mies were in position. The 1 and II armies 
were ready on August 15, and having organized 
a VII army — Pau — from the corps and leserve 
divisions around Belfort, he ordered the VII, 
1 and II armies to advance The VII army 
met with slight resistance and advanced until 
recalled by the defeat of the I and II. These 
two armies advanced and on August 20 encoun- 
teied an equal force of the VI and VIT German 
armies occupying a strong position near tht* 
frontier. Tlie French attack being repulsed, the 
French armies retiied slowly and took an equal- 
ly stiong position on the Meurthe and Mortagno 
Rivers guarding the Charmes gap between Nan- 
cy and the Vosges Mountains The Germans 
wcie unable to break the line and each army 
was practically engaged in holding the other 
until the battle of tlie Marne was over The 
Germans then retired to an intrenched line near 
the frontier in order to release some of the 
corps The battle was known as that of Lor- 
raine or Charmes. 

As soon as the IV French army was in po- 
sition and had received further reinforcements, 
the HI and IV armies were directed to cross the 
frontier into Luxemburg and southern Belgium 
and break up the (German troops moving 
through that area. In the forest of Ardennes 
they encountered an equal force of the IV and 
V German armies, August 22, and here, too, 
the French were comjielled to withdraw. This 
battle was known as that of Ardennes. 

The V French army moved up in the angle of 
the Meuse and Sambre Rivers and posted one 
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corps along the Meuse and the other two along 
the Sambre. In this section the French cavalry 
corps had endeavored to ascertain the German 
forces east of the Meuse but was unable to 
penetrate the cavalry scieen formed of the Ist 
and 4th German cavalry corps. The V army 
was reinforced by this cavalry corps, a corps 
from the II army, two divisions from Algiers 
and three reserve divisions. As soon as it re- 
ceived its reinforcements and the British army 
arrived on its left, it was to cross the Sambre 
River and attack the Germans there. 

The British mobilized their so-called Expe- 
ditionary Force consisting of six divisions and 
a division of cavalry Four of these divisions, 
the 1st and 2d army corps, with the cavalry 
were at once sent to France and detrained in 
the vicinity of the fortress of Maubcuge 

On this front the Germans secured the ini- 
tiative and made the attack. Early in August 
troops of the II German army attempted to 
capture Li(*ge by surjirise. Tliey did succeed 
in taking the town with its bridges but were 
obliged to reduce the surrounding forts with 
heavy artillery. Tlie last fort fell on the day 
the armies were ready to advance. On the 17th, 
the 1 and IT armies moved out and on the 20th 
were on the line Brusscls-Namur ; the III army 
started for the Meuse south of Namur One 
corps each of the II and III armies was as- 
signed the task of imesting this fortr<‘ss while 
it was being reduced by aililleiy The I and 
II armies ^^ele pteceded by the 2d cavalry cor[)8 
and the HI aiuiy l);v tlie 1st cavaliy corps. 
When tlie IH iiMched the .Meiise the 1st ciiv- 
aliy c<)i])s was to move aiouiid Namur and 
pun the il aimy 1’he Belgian aimy otfeied 
no lesistance to the advance hut letiied to 
Antwei p 

Before the V h^rench army had received its 
reinforcements it was attacked by the II Ger- 
man army on August 22, and lost the line of 
the Sambre River, on the following day it was 
again attacked by the IJ and its loar threatened 
by the III wliicli succeeded in foicing the Meuse 
in its rear There was nouglit to do but re- 
treat, which began on the 24th Tliis battle is 
known as Cliaileroi. 

Wliile the JJ German army was advancing to 
the Sambre, the I nrniv with its cavaliy divi- 
sion was seeking the British army whose po- 
sition was unknown While moving in a south- 
westerly direction from Brussels, British forces 
were discovered in the vicinity of Mons on Au- 
gust 22 but it was tliought they wore only out- 
posts. As a matter of fact, however, the Brit- 
ish army had come in position tliat day between 
the Scheldt and Sambre Rivers along the Gond^- 
Mons canal. On the 23d, therefore, two of the 
German corps unexpectedly ran on the Biitisli 
main position and the battle of Mons began 
about noon. The Britisli resisted stubbornly 
hut were obliged to yield the canal near Mons 
and fall back to another position. That eve- 
ning a third German corps appeared in their 
front. 

Not wishing to be outflanked, that night the 
British commander, French, ordered his army 
to letire next day to a line running west from 
Maubeuge. On the 24th the Germans hoped 
for a decisive victory hut the British success- 
fully withdrew their army. 

Joffre'a Second Plan On the night of Aug- 
ust 24, Joffre realized that he had met defeat 
in the battles on the frontier and that ho must 
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retreat in order to save his armies of the left 
and centre. The British army was in danger 
of being outflanked and a dangerous gap was 
being opened between the V and IV armies due 
to the withdrawal of the V from the Meuse. 

To renew the offensive a new army was 
needed on his left and this he proposed to form 
on the Somme Rivei between Amiens and P#- 
ronne from troops drawn from the oast. It 
was to be under the command of Manoury, who 
was to bring two of his divisions with him; 
the other troops were to be taken from the VII 
and III armies. The immediate problem was 
to delay the advance of the I Gorman army 
until this new VI army could be formed. West 
of the Britisli he had foimod the VIII army — 
D’Amade — of four Territorial divisions of little 
value and to this army he now sent two reserve 
divisions from Paris. The British V, TV, and 
HI armies were directed to fall back slowly to 
the line Peronnc-Veidun The 1st cavalry 
corps was detached from the V army and ordered 
to cover the left flank of the British army. 

On the 25th, the Biitish continued their re- 
treat but due to the topograjiliical features of 
the country the two corps were compelled to 
follow divergent lines and that night were 
widely separated As the French cavalry had 
not yet leached his left, the British commander 
ordcied both corps to continue the retreat the 
next day. The Ist corps — Haig — did so but the 
commander of the 2d corps — Smith Dorricn — 
decided to lest his corps as his rear guard 
reached camp late at night. He now had three 
divisions, as a fifth division of tlie Expedition- 
ary Force joined him that day. As the T Ger- 
man army was pursuing rapidly there resulted 
the battle of Le Gateau. The British held their 
own for sonic time hut as the German force wag 
constantly increasing the Britisli were ordered 
to retreat in the afternoon. To break off the 
engagement was a difficult operation attended 
with considerable loss and the British retreated 
in great confusion, hut the Germans did not 
pursue as they too were worn out and their 
cavalry corps was held in check by the French 
cavalry corps that gained tlie flank of the Brit- 
ish that afternoon. The British army next day 
continued its retreat until it crossed tlie Oise 
between La F^re and Noyon, where it was re- 
organized. 

At this time German Headquarters at Co- 
blenz made ceitain decisions that liad a dis- 
astious effect on the German o])eTations on the 
Western front. Iiifluenred piobably by tlio oji- 
timistic reports of its aimy commanders in the 
west, it decided to send two corps from the 
west to East Prussia. As the two corjis en- 
gaged in tlie investment of Namur, winch was 
occupied on August 25, had not yet rejoined 
their aimies, they were oidered to withdraw 
and entrain A corps from the V army was 
also ordered back to IMotz to he ready As two 
corps had been left by the I army to observe the 
Belgians, the original invading force of 27 corps 
was reduced to 22 Of these 22, on August 27 
the II army had to dotacii one and one-half 
corps to besiege ^laubeiigc, where the French 
had left a garrison of some 35,000 troops and 
the III army had to leave a division to invest 
Givet. Of these besieging troops only a half 
division rejoined before the battle of the Marne. 
A second decision was to give the commander 
of the I German army, wlio had been under the 
orders of the commander of the II army, an 
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independent command. On the morning after 
the battle of Le Cateau, therefore, the I army 
broke away from the II army and started in the 
direction of P^ronne By this move it pre- 
vented Joffie from forming his new VT army 
on tlie Somme but it prevented the I army from 
participating in force in a battle a few days 
later 

When the T army moved off it left the TI ar- 
my, now reduced to seven divisions and the Ist 
cavalry corjia, to continue the pursuit of the 
V French and British armies although the V 
French army alone had 12 divisions The re- 
treat of the British army had been contrary to 
Joffre’s plan and he now decided to make a 
counterattack with the V ainiy to gain time 
and allow the British to recover On the 27th, 
the V French army crossed the Oise and was 
ordered to halt and jirejiare for battle The 
battle of St. Quentin-Ouisc was fought on the 
20th and morning of the aOtli Although a 
drawn battle, the Gerinnii IT army barely es- 
caped defeat and suffered severe losses. The 
Oerman commander was obliged to call a di- 
vision from his investing force at Maubeuge 
and for assistance from the nearest corps of 
the I army 

Meeting with no great resistance in his march 
to the Somme, von Kluck began to doubt the 
w'lsdom of his movement W'hen on August 28 
he received a new order from Headquarters. 
Joffre’s retreat had deceived the Geiman TTead- 
qiiarters and it was believed that the French 
left and centre had met with decisive defeat and 
were retreating on Pans The IT army was 
therefore directed to move on Pans and the 1 
tow'ard the Seine west of Pans Von Kluck, 
therefore, continued for tn'o days moie in that 
direction, meeting detachments of the new 
French army winch avoided serious engage- 
ments but retired before him On the 20th he 
learned of the battle of St Queiitin-Guise and 
on the 30th was infoimed that the French had 
retired and to gain decisive results it was 
desirable that the 1 army should act on their 
flank as the 11 needed a dav’s rest Von Kluck 
now started to move in a southeasteily diiectioii 
and informed Geimaii Ileadquarteis, wdiich gave 
its approval, lie ciossed the Oise and foiipd 
the Biitish still north of the Marne He made 
preparations to attack them but they escaped 
across the liver Xe\t he fouhd that the V 
French army was ]UMt reaching the Marne and 
he attempted to interfere wdth its crossing 

At this time he had no intention of ciossing 
the Marne but on the night of September 2 he 
received a message from German Plcadquarters 
to the following effect* 

DeF,ire of Supreme Command to force French in a 
Bouthcjistcrh direction away from Pans I armv will 
follow II armj cn echelon and will protect the flank 

As ho was now’ at least a day’s march in ad- 
vance of the II army which was at least a day’s 
march in lear of the V Fiench army, his army 
was the only one that could act on the flank of 
the French but if he did so act he must disobey 
the order to follow the TI army and also risk 
exposing the flank of the armies to an attack 
from Palis On the following morning he 
learned that one of his coips had crossed the 
Marne at Chateau-Thierry and was engaged in 
battle. lie had now to decide whether to with- 
draw the coips or go to its assistance Hia 
flying corps reported the Biitish retreating 
south of the Marne and no evidence of activity 


on the Paris front, so he decided to support 
hia corps and crossed the Marne with four of 
his five corps and two of his three cavalry di- 
visions 

Joffre^s Third Plan. After the battle of St 
Quentin-Guise, Joffre was satisfied that his ar- 
mies must retire still farther south before tlic 
offensive could be resumed. The limit w’aa to 
be the Seine for the British and V French army 
and for the IV and HI the Aube and Oinain 
with the flank resting on the fortified ridge cast 
of the Meuse 

In retreating the TV French army had offered 
such resistance that the TV German aimy was 
compelled to call to its assistance the III Ger- 
man army, wdiich prevented that army from as- 
sisting the II in the battle of St Quentin-Guise. 
On the appearance of the 111 German army 
Joffre detached the left wing of llic fV ainiy 
and ])laced it under the command of Fo(di as the 
Foch Detachment; it later became the IX aiiny 
111 i(s retreat the front of the ITT army W’as 
shortened, which enabled Joffre to ordci one 
of its coips to Paris and a division to Focli 
Joffre also witbdiew some of the cavalry ili- 
visions with the T and II armies and formed 
the 2d cavalry corps — dc Mitiy — between the 

V and Britisli armies The V army retreated 
to the Seine at Nogent, Foch tow’ard the Aul>e, 
and the IV to tlie Ornain and the HI between 
the Oinain and the Mouse 

On the iiiorning of Scptcmboi 3, von Kluck, 
wdio was still north of the Marne, received the 
following message from Headquarters 

1 and TT iirtnies will remain opposite the ouht fiont 
of Pans, tlie I ainiv bel\Men tlii* Oiso and M.irnp, 
the II between tho Marne and Seme 

At that time four of his corps wcie on the 
south aide of the Marne and would reach the 
Grand Moiiii between ('ouloniniiei s and Katcr- 
na> that night In their fiont weie the lat 
and 2d Geiman cavalry corps The British and 

V French airuics were afipaicntly icti eating 
along llieir front As tlicic seemed to be no 
leason lo break up tlie jihins foi the day, he 
decided to let tlie movcmenls go on but to issue 
orders for the w itlidi awal ut liis ainiy to flic 
north side of the Maine tlie next day In the 
evening a staff officer from Ileadqiiai ters came 
to see him and explained the general siluation 
The HI, IV, and V Geiman aiinies were making 
slow progress southward and the T and II ar- 
mies weie to remain stationary until these ai- 
iriics advanced far enough lo tlircateii the icai 
of the I and 11 French armies, cause them lo 
reticat and thus permit the VI and VII Geiman 
Pi lilies to advance That night iieithei \on 
Kluck, who had crossed the Marne that day, nor 
the German Headquarters had the slightest 
suspicion of a French coiintei attack, although 
it had already begun noith of the Maine. 

AVhen tho French armies began thcii letieat 
to the Marne, GalluMii was made mililarv gov- 
ernor of Paris and tho VT aiiny was finally or- 
ganized cast of Paris Gallieni kept himself 
informed of the movement of tlie I Geiman aimy 
and communicated his knowledge to Joflie at 
his headquarteis at Bar-siir-Auhe, where the 
movements of the armies were carefully plotted 
At 6 P.M on the 4th of Seplemlier it was known 
that von Kluck had crossed the Marne and 
reached the Petit Morin with three of his corps 
and that only one with a cavalry division was 
left in front of Paris. If he continued the ad- 
vance on the morrow he would reach the Grand 
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Morin and his front would be stretched to near- 
ly 50 miles. At last a favorable opportun- 
ity for a counterslroke had arrived. On the 
niprht of the 4th and morning? of the 5th all the 
armies received their orders They were briefly 
that the VI and British armies on either side 
of the Seine were to attack von Kluck’s army 
from the west while the V army attacked it 
from tlie south. The IX army was to hold the 
II German army in check and protect the flank 
of the V aimy The IV and III armies were 
to attack the IV and V German armies, the III 
striking their flank. September 5 was to be 
spent in preparation and the attack was to 
be on the morning of the 0th With his 
orders Joffre issued a stirring appeal to his 
troops : 

“At the moment tho battle begins upon which the 
safety of the country depends each one must make up 
hia mind no longer to ga/e to the rear Every effort 
must be centred on attacking the enemy and forcing 
him back An organization that finds itself unable to 
«id\ance must hold tho captured ground cost what it 
may and allow itself to be annihilated rather than 
retreat Under the circumstances no weakness can be 
tolerated.” 

The orders were received with delight by of- 
ficers and men who were tired of retreating be- 
fore an enemy they felt they could face. 

Battle of the Marne. Although not con- 
templated, the battle of the Marne really began 
on tlie afternoon of September 5, when the VI 
French army was moving into position and two 
of its reserve divisions unexpectedly encountered 
tlie corjiR that von Kluck had left in front of 
Pans The reserves were repulsed but, the Ger- 
man cavalry discovering other troops advanc- 
ing, the German corps retired during the night 
and took np a more favorable position some 
miles in the rear. Von Kluck was informed of 
thm during the night but still did not anticipate, 
a battle, however, he warned the nearest corps 
to go to the threatened front as soon as possible. 
The battle of the Marne thus begun was fought 
eontinnously until tlie afternoon of the 9th, 
A\lien the I, II and 111 German armies began 
their letreat In front of the TV and V Ger- 
man ai Tines it lasted some days longer. On the 
Ihiris front, in tho battle of the Ourcq, between 
the VI French and 1 German armies, the lines 
swayed hack and forward as new troops were 
tin own into the line on one side or the other. 
It was not until the 0th that von Kluck was 
able to bring up his last corps which had been 
fighting daily south of the Marne from the 
.‘hi to tlie Olh witli the V French army and then 
had to march .50 miles to reach its place in line. 
It w^as in this battle that Gallieni used the 
Pans taxis to take newly arrived troops to a 
thieatened position in the line. 

The 11 German army found in its front the 
r\ Flench army and on the right the V army. 
It called to its assistance a part of the III army 
and succeeded in forcing back the right wing 
of the IX army but its own right wing was 
forced back by the advance of the left of the V 
army On the first day of the battle there was 
nothing in front of the British army except the 
2d German cavalry corps, on the second day 
there was nothing in front of the left of the V 
French army and the 2d French cavalry corps 
but the 1st German cavalry corps On the 
afternoon of the 8th, the advance of the V army 
forced the commander of the II German array 
to withdraw his rignt wing in order to rest his 
flank on the Marne. On the morning of the 


9th, the British were seen advancing to the 
Marne between the two German armies and the 
commander of the II German army decided that 
the time had come to retreat in order to close 
the gap This opinion he imparted to the staff 
officer from Headquarters who had remained 
with the armies. The II and III aimieg were 
authorized by the latter to begin the retreat that 
afternoon and he personally delivered the older 
to retreat to the chief of staff of the I army. 
Von Kluck was loath to retreat as he had just 
started an attack which was progressing satis- 
factorily but he could not continue if the II 
was retreating so he gave orders for the with- 
drawal. No decision was reached in the fight 
between the IV and V German armies and the 
HI and IV Fiench but the former were com- 
pelled to fall back when tlie II and III re- 
crossed the Marne. 

The battle of the Maine must be regarded as 
a significant defeat for the German armies as 
it completely shattered the jilaii on which the 
War was based. Flushed with success, having 
the initiative, opposed by troops supposedly dis- 
pirited by defeat after defeat during a long 
and exhausting retreat, the Germans found this 
cheek as unexpected as the French found it 
welcome. On the French side moral forces were 
developed, the intensity of which continued un- 
diminished. The Germans, although not dis- 
abled, were compelled to meet an entirely un- 
foreseen situation 

Battle of the Aisne. After the retreat frbm 
the Marne, the German armies ultimately 
halted and intrenched on a line which began 
south of Noyoii on the Oise, followed the ridge 
north of the Aisne to the Keims-Laon road 
where it crossed tho Argonne Foiest and reached 
the Meuse north of Verdun On Sept 10, 1914, 
Joffre issued an order for a coordinated pur- 
suit of the retreating Germans He believed 
that they planned to retire to the Meuse, but 
when the Aisne was reached every indication 
pointed to a halt on that iiver. The French 
and British ciossed the Aisne west and east of 
Soissons respectnely, but w^ere unable to hieak 
the German line, which had been reinforced by 
a corps fiom Belgium and the besieging corps 
from Maubeiige wliich fell September 7. 

First Battle of the Somme. Uhon it be- 
came clear that the Germans could not bo suc- 
cessfully dislodged from the Aisne, .loffre 
planned to outflank the Germans from the left 
bank of the Oise and force them to retreat 
from the Aisne. The gieatest part of de Cas- 
telnau^s 11 army was sent to the 1101 th of Pans 
to assist the left wing in carrying out this ob- 
jective. The Germans, on then side, w^ere de- 
termined to do the \ery tiling the French weie 
planning to do They gathered leseive forces 
and, about September 20, a series of battles 
began around Lassigny and Roye, w'hich were 
extended northward west of P^ronne and ended 
wuth the left of Casteliiau’s army at Albert on 
the Anerc River These battles lasted about 10 
days, then the lines w^ere stabili/ed Bapaume, 
Noyon, Lassigny, PCTonne and (‘haulnes re- 
mained in tlie liaiuls of the Germans but Cas- 
telnau succeeded in turning the continuation of 
the Aisne line northw'ard instead of west along 
the Somme and therefoie accomplished his ob- 
ject to some extent The w^itlulrawal of Cas- 
telnau’s II army from Lorraine permitted tho 
Germans to advance acioss the Moselle and 
capture the St. Mihiel salient, which they held 
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until they were dislodged by the Americans in 
1918. 

Battle of Arras. Castelnau’s failure to out- 
flank the Germans determined Joffre to make 
one more effort. This time he planned an ad- 
vance through the valley of the Scarpe on either 
side of Arras in the direction of Douai. A 
new X army under General Maud’huy was or- 
ganized for this purpose. General Foch was 
given the command of the group of French 
armies between the Oise and the English Chan- 
nel. In the first week of October, Maud’huy ’s 
army advanced from Amiens and reached Ar- 
ras, but found the Germans in front of it. He 
was unable to advance past this city. The 
French line was extended northward to the 
west of Lens, to the Lys River northwest of 
Lille. The Germans also extended their lines 
northward and occupied Lens and Lille. The 
lines became stabilized here and the second at- 
tempt to outflank the Germans failed. 

British Operations South of the Lys Biver. 
In the latter part of September and early 
October, the British army was carefully re- 
moved from the vicinity of Soissons and railed 
up to the neighborhood of the English Channel 
where it would be closer to its base of supplies. 
After receiving reinforcements, including an In- 
dian corps, the British, on Oct. 13, 1914, be- 
gan to advance south of the Lys River. The 
advance stopped at Auber ridge about midway 
between B6thune and Lille Another British 
corps advanced north of the Lys River and drove 
the German cavalry across the river. The Brit- 
ish advanced as far as Armenti^^res. The 
right was unable to advance on Lille and the 
left was unable to cross the Lys. Although 
severe fighting occurred in this region until the 
close of active operations for the year the lines 
were virtually stabilized by the 20th of October. 

Battle of Flanders. ITie failure of the Al- 
lies to outflank the Germans was followed by an 
attempt on the part of the Germans to again 
outflank the Allies, and to secure if possible the 
Channel ports of Dunkirk and Calais. As a 
preliminary operation, it was decided to cap- 
ture Antwerp. The siege began September 28; 
at first the Allies decided to attempt to hold it 
and British naval brigades were sent to reinforce 
the garrison; it was to be further reinforced by 
other British and French troops. In a few days, 
however, it became evident that it could not 
be held and preparations were made to with- 
draw the Belgian army to the west. The for- 
tress fell on October 10 but the Belgian army 
retired in safety, its retreat being covered by 
a British division sent to Ghent from England. 
After the fall of Antwerp, German reserves were 
rushed to the Belgian front and established 
themselves on the Ostend-Courtrai line The 
battle of Flanders was fought over such a long 
front that it really consisted of several de- 
tached battles rather than one largo one. These 
several battles have been called the battle of 
the Yser, Dixmude, North of Ypres and South 
of Ypres. 

The Battle of the Yser was largely fought by 
the Belgians. It started on the 18th of Octo- 
ber when the 3d German reserve corps ad- 
vanced to cross the river The Belgians were 
strongly intrenched on the east bank of the 
river and their front was flanked by British 
monitors. The Germans did not reach the river 
until the 20th. On the night of the 2lBt, the 
Germans succeeded in bridging the river and by 
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the 25th had two divisions across the river. 
The Belgians retired two miles to a railroad 
embankment where they were reinforced by a 
French division. On the 30th the Germans cap- 
tured Ramscappelle on the railroad but were 
soon forced to withdraw when the Belgians 
flooded the terrain between the railroad and the 
river. 

Diasmude was attacked by the Germans on the 
20th of October but the attack was repulsed 
On November 10, after a fierce bombardment 
of artillery and trench mortars the Germans 
finally captured the town. Its capture was of 
little importance, however, since the battle of 
Flanders was practically over. 

T^orth of YpreSf on October 19, the Germans 
fought their way across the Thourout-Roulers 
road checked by French cavalry until the main 
line held by French infantry was reached. 
Heavy fighting ensued up to November 10 but 
the Germans were unable to make any appre- 
ciable gam. 

Bouth of YpreSj the Germans advanced steadily 
but slowdy until the 24th, when they were 
checked by the British. The attack was re- 
newed on October 30 and November 1. These 
were critical days for the Biitish army. It 
was attacked in force between the Menin road 
and the Lys River The Messines and Wyt- 
Bchaetc ridge was the objective of the German 
attacks Messines was taken on October 31 and 
Wytschaete on November 1. The Germans felt 
that they had broken through the Allied lines. 
Strong French reinforcements were hastily 
brought up, however, and the final German at- 
tack on November 10 and 1 1 was repulsed all 
along the line with the exception of Dixmude, 
which fell into German hands Minor opera- 
tions continued until Novemlier 20, when the 
lines were consolidated for the winter The bat- 
tle of Flanders was now over and was the third 
serious check for the Germans on the Western 
front in 1914, the other two being the battles 
of Lorraine and the Marne 

Beginning of Trench Warfare. The con- 
clusion of the battles of Flanders, Nov. 1 1 , 
1914, marks the beginning of what we may call 
the long siege of the armies over the whole 
line from the sea to the Swiss frontier. It 
was a time of ceaseless watching, of hardship 
and trial, of continuous fighting with neither 
side able to advance at the expense of the other. 
Local advantages gained first by one and then 
by the other adversary in no way aflected the 
issue and indeed, as measured by the ground 
gained, would not be represented on an ordinary 
map. A word is perhaps not out of place in 
respect to the nature of the contest that now 
became the rule over the entire Western front. 
Trench warfare took the place of what now 
may be called old-fashioned operations in the 
open. Mining and countermining became the 
rule; the lines in reality were areas of parrallel 
trenches protected by networks of barbed wire 
so thickly interlaid and interwoven that only 
long sustained artillery fire could break them 
down in clearing the way for assault. The 
troops lived in and under the ground so that 
shrapnel, the ideal man-killing projectile against 
troops in the open, proved nearly useless and 
was replaced by the high-explosive shell, able to 
pierce overhead shelter and overwhelm the oc- 
cupants. Operations degenerated into a strug- 
gle of wear and tear, attrition. So close did the 
iinus diaw to each other that antiquated methods 
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And weapons sprang into new life; hand 
^enades, knives, and even clubs, for close work. 
Trench mortars came into existence. Asphyxi- 
ating gases, in violation of The Hague Conven- 
tion, were used. Artillery took a position of 
first importance, as was but natural in a state 
of siege warfare. The reason of this state of 
aiTairs is to be found, in part at least, in the 
air service, which made surprise well-nigh im- 
possible and allowed time for the threatened 
side to make ample preparations to resist any 
impending movement, and which also increased 
the efficiency of artillery by enabling batteries 
to correct their fire, and by discovering and 
assigning targets invisible from the batteries 
themselves. 

Operation of 1915. The year of 1915 on 
the Western front was spent by the Allies in 
testing the German line at various points, 
in an endeavor to break through and pre- 
vent German troops from being withdrawn 
from the Western front to reinforce the 
armies operating against Russia. The Germans 
remained on the defensive, making but a single 
attack. 

The British attacked with two corps at Neuve 
Chapelle with a view of reaching the town of 
Lille This attack was made in the month of 
March but resulted only in taking the German 
advance line with heavy loss to the attacking 
troops. This was followed in April by the Ger- 
man attack on Ypres, where clouds of chlorine 
gas weie first employed It was only a par- 
tial success as the Germans were unable to reach 
Ypres, which was held by the British. The at- 
tack thus initiated lasted a month but without 
further German success 

111 May, there occurred a combined attack by 
the British and French along the front between 
Neuve Chapelle and Arras, The British attack 
w^as made by three corjis at Festubert and re- 
sulted in an advance of GOO yards over a front 
of four miles. The French attack was made 
by seven corps on a 10-rnile front north of Ar- 
ras; at one point the French troops advanced 
two and a half miles but a break-through was 
not secured. The struggle on this front con- 
tinued on through June. These attacks occurred 
shortly after the Germans began their great ad- 
vance against Russia 

111 September, there were simultaneous attacks 
by the Freiirli and British on widely separated 
fionts. In the north the British attacked with 
three corps in combination with the French on 
the front where the French had attacked in 
May. The British obiective was the mining 
town of Lena. The British almost attained 
their objective but were unable to bold it; they 
secuicd the neighboring town of Loos. The 
Frencli on their right attacked with about seven 
coips, their objective being the ridge overlook- 
ing Lens, the Vimy ridge. They were, however, 
held up in the valley in front and succeeded 
only in taking the town of Souchez. 

The great French attack in September, how- 
ever, was made on a front of 15 miles in Cham- 
pagne between Reims and the Argonne Forest. 
Here two armies were employed and the attack 
was preceded by a three days* bombardment by 
as heavy a force of artillery as the French could 
assemble. Under this fire the intricate system 
of trenches and wire entanglements became a 
perfect labyrinth through which it was im- 
possible to advance in good order. As a result, 
the French were held up at the German second 


line some miles in rear where fresh troops had 
just arrived from the Russian front. 

During the year, the French made various 
attempts to force the Germans to evacuate the 
St. Mihiel salient but they met with little suc- 
cess. Minor operations also took place in the 
Argonne Forest and along the Vosges front. 
On the whole, it may be said that the lines 
established at the close of 1914 remained prac- 
tically unchanged during 1915 

In 1915, the British forces on the Western 
front were greatly increased and at the close 
of the year the British front extended from the 
Belgian front north of Ypres almost down to 
Arras. The British wore also prepared to 
place a third army in line early in 1916. This 
enabled the French to increase their reserve 
troops. 

1916. Verdun. The oflTensives of 1915 were 
completely overshadowed by the battle of Ver- 
dun, which began in Februaiy, 1916. Von Fal- 
kenhayn, the German chief-of-staff, who suc- 
ceeded von Moltke after the battle of the Marne, 
was greatly disturbed by the Allied offensives 
in September, 1915, which came so close to suc- 
ceeding, and determined to forestall another 
Allied offensive by a German effort on a grand 
scale. After careful consideration Verdun was 
decided upon as tlie place of operations. For 
dynastic and political reasons the command of 
the attacking forces was given to the German 
Crown Prince. 

Verdun was an entirely different place from 
the Verdun of the beginning of the War. Hav- 
ing profited by the late of Li^e and Namur, 
the forts at Verdun weie held by light garrisons 
only and the French line was established about 
10 miles to the north and east. Intermediate 
lines and positions covered the area between the 
fortress and the outer line of defense. The Ver- 
dun position was a salient about 45 miles wide 
across the neck which extended from St. Miliiel 
to the Argonne. Most of the salient was on the 
eastern side of the Meuse. Along the east bank 
of the Meuse there is a ridge — Cote de Meuse — 
five miles wide and about 400 feet high. To the 
east of the ridge and extending to the south is 
the plain of the Woevre, w'hich in the spring 
*18 too soft for any operations. The French 
line crossed the ridge from the Meu^e River and 
extended about five miles into the plain of the 
Woevre The two trunk lines, which supplied 
Verdun before the War, Paris- Verdun and Paris- 
Verdun via Cominercy, were under the observa- 
tion and fire of the Germans in the Argonne 
and at St. Mihiel. A single-track narrow-gauge 
road from Bar-le-Duc via Souilly was the only 
railw'ay means of supjilyiiig troops to Verdun. 

The Crown Prince planned his main attack 
along the ridge from the north. If this were 
successful, the French would he obliged to evac- 
uate their line in the Woevre to prevent capture 
and a secondary attack could be made along 
that point. Von Falkenhayn believed that an 
attack on Verdun would succeed because its in- 
ferior rail communications and the limited num- 
ber of bridges across the Meuse would interfere 
with its reinforcement. The operation, which 
he estimated would take eight days, was to have 
its right flank protected by a later advance on 
the west side of the Meuse, which would pro- 
tect operations on the east from French artil- 
lery on the w’est bank The German Crown 
Prince had at his disposal nearly one-half mil- 
lion men, many of wliom were completely rest- 
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ed and others of whom were picked “shock” 
troops. Besides these, many other divisions 
were held in reserve along other parts of the 
Western front in readiness for immediate trans- 
portation. Tremendous amounts of heavy ar- 
tillery were concentrated with an unlimited am- 
munition allowance. Every request for labor 
and equipment was complied with. 

The artillery preparation for the attack was 
begun at 7 am. on Feb. 21, 1016 It continued 
until 4 PM., when the infantry moved out on 
a front of about 4 miles southward along the 
ridge. During the first period of the battle 
(February 22-Mareh 4), the (Germans, in a alow 
advance, covered by extremely heavy artillery 
fire, captured the Ist, 2nd and .Srd positions east 
of the Meuse and Fort Doiiaumont, the most ad- 
vanced of the Verdun forts, five miles from the 
city. JofTre immediately sent troops of the II 
army then in reaer\e, and selected its com- 
mander retain to command at Verdun. Tlieac 
were to be followed by the X army from the 
Arras section vvlieie thej were to be replaced 
by the IV British ainiy. 

General P^tain ai rived at Verdun on Febru- 
ary 20, and ordcied a counterattack at once 
along the entire line. He divided the fiont into 
corps zones and assigned the artillery, which 
was ariiving in great nnmbcis, to the zones. 
Tlie occupied ground wat to be oigamzed and 
held, and the forts to be reoccupied and rearmed. 
The number of bridges bet\\een Verdun and 8t. 
Mihiol w^as to be iiici cased from 7 to 41. 
P<?tain also organized a truck line of communi- 
cation from Bar-lc-Duc to Verdun, over which 
3000 auto trucks passed every day This saved 
the sujiply situation, and the Fiencli call the 
road “the Sacred Way.” On March 4 the 
French were holding their fourth jiosition, a 
series of lidges between Douaumont and Verdun. 

During the second period of the battle 
(March 5-22) the^ Germans weie unsuccessful 
in their attempts to a<lvance their right wing 
west of the Meuse to Hill 304 and Dead ^Mail’s 
Hill, and their left wing from the Woevre plains, 
which had been evacuated by the Fiench who 
established a new line on the east crest of the 
ridge around Fort Vaux During the third 
period (March 22-April 30), the German Ciow^ 
Prince suffered such losses that, by March 22, 
fresh troops weie required. On April 0-10 he 
ordered a general attack along the whole line 
and captured the crest of Dead Plan’s Hill. 
This was recaptured by the French on April 20. 
Many local battles were fought during this 
period. During the fourth period (^lay and 
June) General Ni\elle, who on May 2, 
had suceeeded General P^tain 111 command of the 
Second Army and of the defense of Verdun 
when the latter was promoted to command an 
army gioup, carried out Prdain’s policy of 
counterattacking on every possible occasion 
The violence of the German attacks and the 
stubbornness of the French defense may be 
judged by the fact that although the Germans 
attacked Hill 304 from May 4 to 7, with more 
than 100 batteries of Iieavy artilleiy, they cap- 
tured only the north pait of the hill Douau- 
mont was recaptured by the French on IMay 22- 
23. On the latter date, the Crown Piince cap- 
tured Dead Man’s Hill and retook Douaumont. 
In June, he concentrated on the attempt to cap- 
ture Forts Vaux and Souville Foit Vanx was 
completely destroyed in the first week of June, 
and the struggle for Sou\ille, which was really 


the key to Verdun, became most desperate. 
Joffre forbade any retreat. The crisis of the at- 
tack came on June 22 and 23 when, after an un- 
paralleled bonibaidment, the Germans reached 
the edge of Souville On the next day Ni voile 
began counterattacks on a grand scale and by 
June 30 had driven the Germans beyond Fleuiy 
a mile to north The next day, Joflre and Haig 
launched the battle of the Somme, with sucli 
force that von Falkeiihayn was forced to with- 
draw troops fiom Veidun for the Somme, and 
to abandon the idea of an immediate capture 
of Verdun. 

The struggle now became a deadlock. This 
continued until the latter part of October, 
when the French regained in three hours what 
it had taken the Germans months of effort to 
attain. This and subsequent actions me usual- 
ly refeired to as tlic Second Battle of Verdun. 
This tlirce-hoiir action was the most biilliant 
action of the wJiole Verdun campaign Gen- 
eral Kivelle’s artillery preparations weie brief 
but of exceedingly great intensity; then came 
the infantry attack on Octoln^r 24. The Gei- 
mans weie driven back and what remained of 
the forts Douaumont and Vaux was again 111 
the possession of the French During the next 
six weeks there were scaicely any infantry en- 
gagements and the artilleiy actions that oc- 
ciiried w'cre of minor importance. On December 
15, howe\er, despite wintry conditions, Nivelle 
executed another gieat coup He attacked on 
a front of six miles after a three-day artilleiy 
pieparation. He succeeded in jieiietiating tlie 
German front for a distance of nearly two miles 
The immediate general in command was Mangin 

After this adxance the Verdun front once 
again became quiet, each adveisaiy watching 
the other and being content to lemain on the 
defensive. After 10 monllis of heavy figlitiiig 
the Verdun stiuggle was virtually over. Tlie 
total loss, including piisoncis, dead, sick and 
wounded, was exceedingly great on both sides. 
In the last anal} sis, it was a gieat French vic- 
toiy. The moral effects on tlie French tioops 
and French nation can scaicely be oxciestimated 
The Veidun slogan “They shall not pass” was 
taken up as a battle ciy all along the fioiit 
and behind the lines. As a rewaid foi his 
heroic w^oik at Verdun, General Nivelle was 
made conimander-in-chief of all the French 
armies, succeeding Gencial Joffre. 

First Battle of the Somme (Picardy). In 
his reports on this battle, Haig made the follow- 
ing statements; 

“The principle of an offensive compaign during the 
summer ot 1916 had already been decided b> the 
Allies The various possible ulternatives on the West- 
ern front had been studied and discussed by General 
Joftre and myself and We weie in complete agreement 
as to the front to be attacked by the combined Fiendi 
and British aimips Prepaiatioiis lor one offensue had 
made considerable progress, but as the date at which 
the attack should begin was dei)encleiit upon many 
doubtful factors, final decision on that point was de- 
ferred until the general situation should become cleaier 

“Subieet to the necessity of commencing operations 
becore the summer was too far adxancecl, and with 
due legnid to the geneial situation, I desiied to post- 
]>one an attack as long ns possible Tlie British 
armies w^ere gi owing in numbers and the supply of 
ammunition was ateadilv me leasing 

“Bv the end of May the pressure of the enemy on the 
Italian front had assumed such pioportions that 
the Russian campaign wras opened eailv in .June, and 
the biilliant successes gained by our allies against the 
Austrians at once caused a movement of German 
troops from the Western to the Eastern front This, 
how'exor. did not lessen the pressure on Verdun The 
heroic defense of our French allies had already gained 
many w'eeks of inestimable value and had caused the 
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enemy heavy losses; but the strain continued to in- 
crease In view, therefore, of the situation in the 
various theatres of war, it was eventually agreed 
between General Joffre and myself that the combined 
offensive should not be postponed beyond the end of 
June ” 

The Allies proposed to attack on a front of 
about 30 miles in an air line in order if pos- 
sible to effect a break through the German 
lines; this front was about equally divided be- 
tween the British and French. The VI French 
army — 'Fayolle — was astride the Somme with 
the X French army — Micheler — on its ripfht. 
Directly m front of the French armies, and five 
miles away, lay their objective, the town of 
P6ronne on the east bank of the Somme The 
ground in their front was generally level The 
IV British army — Rawlinson — was on the left 
of the French, facing a ridge which lose between 
tlie Albert-P^ronne and the P^ronne-Bapaume 
roads. On the slope of this ridge, facing the 
British, the Germans had organized the posi- 
tion consisting of two strong lines about two 
miles apait; between the two lines were woods, 
villages, etc., stiongly organized for defense. A 
third and even a fourth line had been begun 
still farther to the rear The entire front was 
held by the II German army hut after the at- 
tack began it was subdivided into two sectors, 
the I German army being organized in one of 
them. 

The artillery preparation for the great at- 
tack began June 24 and continued for an entire 
week; the infantry attack was launched July 1. 
In the opening attack the gicatest advance was 
made by the VI French army which broke 
thiough the Geirnan fiist and second lines and 
at one point advanced three miles by July 5; 
the British duiing tlie same period advanced 
their whole front about half this distance. 
Fresh troops were now bi ought up to reduce the 
centies of resistance between the two lines on 
the British front and by the middle of July 
on botli fronts the Allies were leady for a 
second grand attack by which the VI Fiencli 
army advanced to the Somme River opposite 
P^Tonne but was unable to foice tlie crossing; 
the British on tlieir front bioke through the 
German second line. It was now decided not 
to attempt any further advance of the VI 
French army south of the Somme but to move 
its reserves to the noith of tlie Somme, where 
they weie to be employed on tbc nglit of the 
British From the middle ot July until the 
middle of September, the British were engaged 
in the capture of the lemainder of the (ierrnan 
second line and the villages, woods and other 
strong points between it and the third line 
About the middle of Septeinlier, after a three 
days’ artillery preparation, the (Jeiman third 
line was taken. In this attack the British 
heavy tank was oni])loycd for the first time and 
met with considciahle success A fouith at- 
tack made about the end of Sefitember carried 
the last of the German prepared lines and the 
entire ridge was in the possession of the Allies. 
After September the altack died down some- 
what but resulted in the straightening of the 
British front About the middle of November, 
the weather conditions made further operations 
impossible. 

According to Haig, who had been in command 
of the British army in France since the liegin- 
ning of 1916, the British employed in this at- 
tack 45 of their 70 divisions on this front and 
the Germans reinfoiced their original 6 divisions 


by 30 more during the operations The Ger- 
mans had been driven back over the entire front 
of 30 miles and on the British front to a depth 
of about seven miles. Although a break-through 
had not been secured, it was felt that the 
morale of the German army had received a severe 
blow by their failure at Verdun and the ad- 
vance of the Allies on a front that had been 
made especially strong. Although the losses in- 
curred in the great attacks on the Western front 
had been very heavy in all lliree armies, it was 
felt that the Germans would feel the losses 
much more than the Allies 

1917. Retreat of the Germans. After the 
close of operations on the Western fioiit in 
1916, the Allies were quite conlidcnt that the 
War would be ended in 1917. They w^erc now 
gieatly superior to the Germans in artilleiy, 
aircraft, and men. In a conference between 
Joffre and Haig, it was decided to forestall the 
Geimans in 1917 and begin operations as eaily 
as possible. To prevent the Germans from 
shifting their reserves as they had previously 
done when an attack was delivered on a com- 
paratively narrow front, it was now proposed 
to attack simultaneously along the entire fiont 
from Lena on the north to the Oi‘'e Ri\cr on the 
south, in combination with a secondary attack 
by the French between Soissona and Reims In 
December, however, Nivello succeeded Joffic, 
and he made a new plan which Haig was direct- 
ed by his government to support. According to 
this plan the French were to make the mam at- 
tack between Soissons and Reims, and, to aid in 
this attack, the VI and X French arnues on the 
P^ronno front were to he replaced by British 
troops The British, however, were to attack 
as previously arranged. The change of ydari de- 
layed the opening of the attack and enabled the 
Germans to secure the initiati\e. 

In August, 1916, Falkenhayn was relieved as 
chief of staff of tlie Geiman armies by lliiulen- 
buig, whose chief aMsistant was Ludendorff 
In the winter of 1916--] 7, they decided that the 
Western front was too long for tlie available 
troops and decided to evacuate the Roy salient 
and fall back on a cliord of this salient running 
from Arras on the north to the vicinity of Sois- 
Bons on the south The new line was carefully 
selected and foi tided during tlie winter, it was 
called the Siegfried line but was knowTi to the 
Allies as the Jlindenburg line Tlie withdrawal 
of the stores began early in Feliruary and in 
the middle of March the troops began their rc- 
tieat. To prevent the Allies from making an 
early attack on the new fiont, as tlie troops 
retired roads were blown up, and everything that 
could he of use or protection to the tioops of 
the Allies was carefully destroyed 

As a result of this unexpected movement, the 
plan of the Allies had to be changed, as the 
new line was in places 25 miles in the rear of the 
old one. Before any serious attack could be 
made on the new line it was necessary to con- 
struct railways, repair roads, oigaiiize muni- 
tion dumps, etc., all of which would take con- 
siderable time The Allied attacks could no 
longer be made as planned over the entire fiont 
from Lens to Reims hut had to be confined to the 
parts of the old German front that had not 
been evacuated. It was decided, therefore, to 
make an attack as soon as possible with the 
III British army assisted by the I British army 
on the German line in the vicinity of Arras, 
while the IV and new V British army organized 
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their position before the new German line far- 
ther south. Nivelle was to make his great at- 
tack as planned between Soissons and Reims but 
it was to be extended to the east of Reims. The 
British and Frencli armies on the front of the 
Hindenburg line were to cooperate as well as 
they could, simply to prevent reserves being sent 
to the fronts to be attacked. 

Battle of Arras. One of the reasons for the 
German withdrawal was to nullify any prepara- 
tions the Allies had made for a spring offensive 
This object failed of realization when scarcely 
a week later the British began an offensive on 
a 12-miIe front north and south of Arras (April 
9). Haig made long and minute preparations 
for the offensive. A continued aerial offensive 
gave him the control of the air. He also car- 
ried out a three-week wire-cutting artillery 
lire, interdicted the back areas, and for a few 
days preceding the attack laid down a terrific 
destructive fire, accompanied by extensive gas 
discharges; 4000 cannon were U8e<l in this pre- 
liminary work. Tanks were assigned to each 
corps to lead in the assaults. It was prescribed 
that halts for reorganization would occur only 
after the capture of each successive position 

On April 9 the British attacked on a 20-mile 
front. The I army under Home advanced north 
of the Scarpo and the III army under Allenby 
advanced south of the Scarpe. On that day the 
Canadians stormed Viniy Ridge. The entire 
first line positions were captured in 40 minutes. 
The second positions were captured by noon. 
The third position presented greater obstacles, 
largely because the wire had not been effectively 
cut by the artillery. A gap had been made in 
the German lines but Haig failed to exploit his 
success and the probability of cutting the ene- 
my’s lines of communication was lost. Instead 
of sending the cavalry through the gap, Haig 
ordered the gap widened. This hesitation en- 
abled the Germans to bring up the soiely needed 
reserves and prevented a serious break-through. 
The British were greatly hampered in their 
operations which began in a snow storm, this 
was followed by rain which made the movement 
of artillery extremely diflicult. After the open- 
ing attack which ended Apiil 13 the attacking 
divisions w'ere replaced and the operations were 
renewed but the original momentum w'as lost. 
The attack, however, went on until May 4, in or- 
der to prevent reserAos from being sent to the 
French front when Nivelle’s attack was going on 
By May 5, Haig had advanced five miles on a 
front of 20 miles and siege conditions again ob- 
tained The Germans had lost l.i,000 prisoners 
and 200 guns The result was to give the Brit- 
ish the Vimy Ridge and its extension southward, 
which proved of great value when the Germans 
made their great attack the follow’ing year. 
Checked on this front, the British sudaenly 
shifted their operations to the Ypres sectors. 

French Offensive on the Aisne. After the 
retreat of the Germans to the Ilindenburg line. 
General Nivelle had eoncentrated a force of 1,- 
200,000 men (V, VI, X and IV armies) and 
6000 guns in the Aisne area between the Oise 
and the Argonne. With this force he planned 
to attack the German front on a grand scale. 
The German front ran due south from the 
Ailette River to the Aisne at the junction of 
the Vesle and thence along the south bank for 
a few miles where the Germans had a bridgehead 
captured in the winter of 1914-15; thence the 
line crossed the river to the Chemin des Dames 


Ridge (Ladies* Way, so called because it was 
built by Louis XV as a promenade for his 
daughters), between the Ailette and Aisne 
Rivers and along that ridge to Craonne From 
Craonne the line ran southeast to some heights 
commanding Reims and thence over the Moron- 
villers ridge between the Siiippe and Vesle Rivers 
to the Suippe. The attack was to be prepared 
by a long artillery bombardment. 

The artillery liegan its operations on April 
9, but the weather conditions were so had that 
the infantry attack had to lx* postponed from 
the 12th to the Ifith. Even then the weathei 
conditions w’ere unfavorable. Besides this, Hin- 
denburg was fully cognizant of the French plans 
through the medium of captured despatches and 
had taken adequate means to fend off the French 
attack He also withdrew the I army from 
the Hindenhurg line and sent it to the Fiench 
front. As a result, although the German lines 
W’cre penetrated at various points along the 
front, only the first of the German lines could 
be captured and held on the Chemin des Dames 
Ridge and to the east. At the close of the 
first day it was evident that there w'as to be no 
break- tb rough. Despite this Nivelle kept up 
attack until the 2l8t. In an intermittent battle 
lasting from April 17 until May 20, the French 
IV army east of Reims — Antlioine — succeeded 
in capturing the high ground of Moronvillers. 
On the night of May 4 the French captured 
Craonne, a key point on the Cliernin des Dames, 
and by the ne.\t day captured the crest of the 
Chemin des Dames to the west and, to the east, 
the plateau of Craonne. 

The French troops, after the initial defeat of 
April IG, considered success on the Aisne im- 
possible. Units up to divisions in size, al- 
tJioiigh asserting themsehes to be lo>al and 
ready, if necessary, to die for France, refused 
to continue the attack on the Aisne, on the 
giound that it was a useless loss of life Al- 
though 20,000 prisoners and a large number of 
guns had been taken the French casualties 
amounted to about 120,000 and its general ad- 
vance west of Reims bad been slight. General 
Nivelle lost the confidence of his government 
by this gigantic failuie and on May 15, Retain 
succeeded him in command of the French armies, 
and Foch, who had been without any important 
duty since the preceding December became chief 
of staff at the War Department. Foch had 
been in command of the northern group of 
French armies since 1914 but this group was 
broken up when the VI and X armies were 
moved to the Aisne front. 

British Operations In Flanders. The U- 
boat campaign had become exceedingly effec- 
tive and as the principal base of these opera- 
tions Avas Zeebrugge, the Channel port of 
Bruges, the capture of this port became a very 
important objective. Haig believed that this 
could be accomplished by land operations from 
the British front in Flanders operating from 
the Ypres front in the direction of Bruges. 
In June, 1017, when operations were begun on 
this front, the IV German army held moat of 
the front from the Channel to the Lys River. 
In the north, its line was the east bank of the 
Yser River except on the coast where the Al- 
lies had a bridge-head on the east bank. From 
the Yser it followed the Ypres Canal almost to 
that town, which was held by the British. 
South of Ypres it held the Messines Rid^e, 
which had l^en captured from the British in 
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1914. To strengthen its lines it had constructed 
a large number of concrete machine-gun em- 
placements called by the British “pill boxes.*’ 

Haig was ^iven the I French army — ^An- 
thoine — to assist in his campaign and brought 
up the headquarters staffs of the IV and V 
British armies whose fronts were taken over by 
the III army. A new IV army was to operate 
along the coast and a new V army was to 
operate with the II army already on this front. 
While preparations were made to attack north 
and east of Ypres he directed the II army to 
capture the Messincs Ridge. 

This attack opened on June 7, 1917, when there 
occurred one of the most spectacular events 
of the entire war. This was the blowing up 
of the Messines-Wytschaetc Ridge This ridge 
formed a salient which dominated the entire 
Ypres sector from the south and which was 
literally a thorn in the side of the Allies. 
For over two years British sappers had been 
burrowing under this ridge and finally succeeded 
ill placing in position, undetected by the Ger- 
mans, 20 mines containing more than 1,000,000 
pounds of ammonite. These were exploded by 
electricity on the morning of June 7. The whole 
tops of the hills were blown off and the roar 
could be heard for a distance of 150 miles. A 
tremendous shell fire which had been playing on 
the ridge for two weeks reached its greatest 
intensity as the mines were exploded. After 
the ex])lo8ion the British infantry rushed for- 
ward and by the end of the day had wiped out 
the entire salient, llie Germans retaliated for 
this Allied offensive by a successful attack on 
the British line at its most northern extremity 
in Belgium. On July 11, after heavy artillery 
preparation, the Germans made a strong in- 
fantry attack on the British positions east of 
the Yser River and captured the entire works. 
The preparations on the front of the main at- 
tack were made during the month of July but 
as the Germans had captured the bridgehead 
near the Channel the attack was confined to the 
front from Dixmude to the Lys River. In this 
opening attack the I French and the V and II 
British armies were to lie employed After a 
prolonged artillery preparation the infantry at- 
tack was then hiuiiched on July 31 and the 
Allied forces advanced about two miles, captur- 
ing the first and second German lines. A 
heavy rain now set in which lasted several 
days and made further operations impossible. 
The field of operations being generally flat, 
it was converted into an immense swamp over 
which movement was possible only on the few 
roads. 

Some minor operations were undertaken about 
the middle of August by the V army that met 
with so little success that the commander of 
that army was relieved and the British front 
placed under the orders of the commander of 
the II army — Plumcr. In the latter part of 
September tlie ground was again sufficiently dry 
to admit of another general advance and on 
September 20 the Allies again advanced about a 
mile. Then followed a succession of attacks 
with limited objectives carried on under very 
unfavorable weather conditions. The Allied ob- 
jective was no longer the Belgian coast but 
only a ridge about five miles east of their ori- 
ginal position; this ridge overlooked the ground 
to the east and in the possession of the Allies 
would make future offensive operations on this 
front practically impossible to the Germans. 


Most of this ridge was secured early in Novejn- 
ber when the Canadians captured Passchendaele. 
This closed the operations. 

According to Haig, in these operations the 
British employed two-thirds of their divisions 
in France one or more times and the Germans 
78 divisions, 18 of which were employed a 
second and a third time after being with- 
drawn to rest and refit. The casualties on both 
sides were extremely heavy. As a strategic 
movement it was not a success but it did pro- 
duce a great effect on the morale of the Ger- 
man army. 

Verdun Again. On Aug, 20, 1917, after 
nine months of comparative quiet, the French 
resumed the offensive at Verdun. After a three- 
day bombardment they advanced on both sides 
of the Meuse and penetrated a mile and a quar- 
ter on an 11 -mile front In the next four days 
smashing blows were delivered winch resulted 
in a further advance. By the IJth of September 
the French had recovered 100 square miles of 
the 120 the Germans had seized in their great 
offensive. They now held all the dominating 
positions in the Verdun sector and on the west 
of the Meuse the Germans were back in the 
lines from which they advanced in 1916. 

Second Battle of the Aisne. On Oct 23, 
the French X array — -Maistre — launched a suc- 
cessful attack in the Aisne region. The attack 
was directed at the salient of the German line 
northeast of Soissons and just south of the 
Ailette River. The objectives were readied that 
day and immediately organized. The result of 
this attack was tlie abandonment by the Ger- 
mans of the Chemin des Dames by November 
2, and the retirement across the Ailette. Tliis 
operation which was based on surprise, captured 
with comparative ease what Nivelle failed to 
capture with nearly a million and a half men. 
It worked marvels in the restoration of confi- 
dence and the rehabilitation of the French sol- 
diers* morale. 

Battle of Cambrai. While the British opera- 
tions in Flanders were in progress, the oom- 
mander of the III British army — Byng — had 
been preparing plans for an attack on new lines. 
The battle was to be a complete surprise with- 
out artillery preparation, a method untried up 
to this time in the W"ar. The attack was to be 
led by a lone line of tanks followed by the 
infantry. Special preparations had been made 
to enable these tanks to cross the German 
trenches of the Hindenburg line which were 
here 15 feet wide and 9 feet deep. After the 
close of the operations in Flanders, Haig gave 
his consent to the attack but was unable to send 
enough divisions to hold the ground won by its 
unexpected success. 

The attack was to be delivered on a front 
of about 6 miles between the Canal du Nord 
and the St. Quentin Canal southwest of Cam- 
brai. A strong cavalry force was assembled 
in rear to be employed if a break-through was 
secured. On the morning of November 20, pre- 
ceded by a barrage, 350 fighting tanks moved 
off followed by the infantry. The main and 
reserve lines of the German position were taken 
and on the second day the British were five 
miles in advance of their own lines fighting for 
a ridge which in their possession would have 
commanded Cambrai. Their force was too small 
to effect its capture and although other divi- 
sions were hurried up it was then too late. 
The cavalry was disappointed as the bridge 
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over which they expected to cross the St. Quen- 
tin Canal was broken down and the arrival 
of a German division from Bussia closed this 
front. While the fighting? was still j»oing on in 
the captured area, the Germans hurried up re- 
serves and on November 30 made a counter- 
attack across the St. Quentin Canal and re- 
covered about half the area they had lost 

The battle of Canibrai established the value 
of tanks, and preparations were made both by 
the llritish and French to employ them on a 
grand scale in 1018. 

Allied Unity. The prime ministers of 
Fiance, Italy and Great Britain met at Ra- 
pallo, Italy, on November 0, and formed the 
Supreme War Council, which was to coordinate 
the military powers of the Allies and wage war 
as a unified group and not as individuals. The 
members of the Supreme War Staff were to be 
Gcneials Cadorna (Italy), Foch (France), and 
Wilson (British). According to the agreement, 
“Tlie Supreme War Council has for its mission 
to vatch over the general conduct of the War. 
It piepares recommendations for the considera- 
tions of the governments and keeps itself in- 
formed of the execution and reports thereon 
to the respective governments ” General Bliss 
later became the American representative 

American Expeditionary Force. The first 
contingents of a United States army to fight in 
Em ope anived at a French poit on June 26 
and 27, 1017 They were commanded by Mai - 
Gen William L Sibert and received a tremen- 
dous ovation from the Fieneh people. On the 
^^ay over, tlie tiansports had been unsuccessfully 
attacked twice by submarines. Gen. John J. 
Pershing, the commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can force, had been in France for some time pie- 
paiing for the coming of the “Sammies,” as 
the French characterized the American soldieis. 
Training camps for the American troops had 
been located in \ariouH parts of France and w'ere 
r(‘ady for occupancy wlien the soldiers arrived. 
Infantry, artillery, aviation and medical bases 
weie established. The number of men gradual- 
ly increased, many of them stopping in Eng- 
land before going over to Fiance. An intensive 
system of training was entered upon during 
the latter part of July. Ameiican ofiicers were 
aided by officers and men of the Biitisli and 
French armies. Ihe Ameiican transportation 
service took over transportation on all railways 
leading to American bases and a section of 
Flench forest was turned over to American lum- 
bermen for the needs of the Expeditionary 
Force. 

For the details of the actual raising, train- 
ing, and equipping of the American army, see 
Uniied States and allied topics. 

1918. Last Year of War on Western 
'Front. The montlis of January and February, 
1918, were months of eompaiative inactivity 
along the battle line from the North Sea to the 
Swiss border. The outstanding feature of the 
War at the close of 1917 was the signing of an 
armistice between the Central Powers on the 
one hand and Rumania and the de facto govern- 
ment of Russia on the other. The defection of 
Russia from tlie side of the Allies was the sig- 
nal for a tremendous publicity campaign in 
Germany, predicting a gigantic blow on the 
Western front, whicli would completely crush 
the British and French armies before the Ameri- 
can forces could land in sufficient numbers to 
give any substantial aid. The depression in 


Allied countries caused by the abolition of the 
Eastern front was somewhat overcome by Al- 
lenby*s victories in Asia Minor and the un- 
expected rapidity with which the United States 
rushed men and material to Europe. 

The chief cause for the optimistic tone of the 
Teutonic press was the fact that huge quan- 
tities of material and a large number of men 
could now^ he transferred Ironi the Eastern front 
for immediate service on the Western front 
The German High Command ado])ted a policy 
of careful selection of the men who were to be 
transported westward. As a skeleton for the 
new division to be formed they picked out all the 
soldiers in Russia between the ages of 25 and 
35. They realized that it would be impossible 
to withdraw all the men from Russia inasmuch 
as the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk provided for the 
occupation of a considerable amount of Rus- 
sian territory by Geiinan troops. ^Vhile it was 
generally known that the personnel and 11101 ale 
of the Germans on the Eastern front vveie con- 
siderably lower than on the \VeHtern front, 
nevertheless the German command hoped to 
build up from the Eastern material about 59 or 
60 divisions of 12,000 men each. I his would 
increase the fighting strengtli on the Western 
front by about 700,000 men and would biing the 
liighest total of available ineii up to ap])ioxi- 
inately 2,340.000. This total w'ould ajiprovi- 
inately equal the number of men (beat Biitain 
and France had available. Ameiican, Belgian, 
and Portuguese troops practically assuied the 
Allies a numeiieal superiority over the whole 
front although not necessaiily in any one sectoi 

On the Western front, during the fiist 10 
W’eeks of the year the lighting consisted of a 
senes of almost unending trench and aerial 
raids, earned out for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance. Sometimes the trench laids would fol- 
low heavy bombardinents, hut generally sjieak- 
ing they WTre earned out by small ])atiols un- 
der cover of daikness. The (ieimans with vaiy- 
ing success earned out raids in planders, Ar- 
tois, Pieardy, the Verdun sector. Champagne, 
and lyiriaiiie, with the evident intention of 
ferieting out the weak points of the Allied line 
for the much heralded oflcnsive on the Western 
front. The purpose of the Allied raids was to 
discover, if possible, the places on the German 
lines wheie any unusual concentiation was 
being made The aerial raids, to a large extent, 
were carried out over the valleys of tlie Rhine 
and Moselle Rivers, where it was known that 
the troops transported from the Eastern front 
were being refitted for service on the Western 
fiont. 

The American troops, which had been pouring 
into France in an ever-increasing stream, and 
which had been gradually concentrating in 
camps in eastern France, were prepareil to 
take over a section of the battle line Pershing 
from the first had insisted on a distinctly Ameii- 
can unit and had steadfastly refused to biigade 
the American troops with the British and 
French. The sector allotted to the 1st Ameri- 
can division was about eight miles long and was 
on the southern side of the St. Mihicl salient, 
Which had been established by the Germans ad- 
vancing from Metz in 1914, and which had 
withstood several attempts on the ])ait of the 
French to “pinch” it. Three French divisions 
were thus relieved for duty against the impend- 
ing German attack. The Germans lost no time 
in trying out the new American forces by means 
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of heavy bombardments of high explosives and 
gas sliells. 

Second Battle of Picardy: The Somme 
Again. Slioitly before 5 a. m. on Mar. 21, 1018, 
came tlio great blow wliieh the German press 
and public had been ho continually prophesying 
hinco the collapse of Russia and Rumania. The 
German plan was based on sound military 
strategy. It was to strike the Anglo-French 
line where the two armies joined, break through 
and reach the channel ports, and thus either 
confine the British, Belgian and Portuguese 
armies in the narrow region between the horn me 
and the Belgian border or drive them into the 
Hen, and then turn their attention southward to 
the French armies, and make a direct advance 
on Pans The attack was so timed as to offset 
any increase to the Allied force from the United 
States. The success of this scheme depended 
entirely on a complete break-through at the 
junction point of the British and French 
armies. 

The front chosen for the attack was between 
the Scarpe and the Oise Rivera, and was held 
by the III British army under General Byng 
and by the V British army, under General 
Gough The V army section of the battle line 
was taken over by the British fiom the French 
at the beginning of the year. The V army was 
composed of about 14 divisions, loughly 170,000 
iiH'n, which had to protect a line about 50 miles 
long It IS difficult to understand why this 
paiticular section of the line was held so 
lightly. This entire front was attacked by a 
force composed of between 40 and 50 divisions, 
amounting to approximately 750.000 men, about 
150,000 of w'hich w'eie concentrated betw^een 8t. 
Quentin and La Feio It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the V British army was 
bruhbed aside by such a superiority ol men, 
and by the dogged determination on the part 
of the Germans to get through at any cost* 
The Gcimaii armies facing the battle line were 
under the supreme command of the Ciown 
Prince of Bavaria and the indnidual armies, 
X\ II, II, and IX, under the leadership of Von 
Bulow', Von der Marwitz, and Von Hutier. Tlie 
plan of attack was drawn up by the last named 
genci al 

The weather favored the G<?rrnans to a very 
large extent. The attack was begun a little 
before 5 o’clock on the morning of the 2lHt 
under the cover of such a heavy fog and mist 
that it v/as impossible to see more than 100 
feet ahead. It was preceded by a brief but very 
intense artilloiy file which was roniposed main- 
ly of high explosive and gas shells Simul- 
taneously a heavy artillery fire broke out in 
the Cliampagne and Lorraine sectors with the 
obvious purpose of preventing the bringing up 
of leinforcements to the vital places attacked. 
The Germans also bombarded Paris with a 
long-range gun placed in tlie forest of St. Go- 
bain, approximately 75 miles away. This gun 
killed many civilians and did much material 
damage in Pans, but instead of causing a panic 
it seemed to renew the grim determination of 
the PariHiana to carry on. 

General Gough, commander of the V British 
army, knew from documents taken from Ger- 
man prisoners that the assault was impending 
and had made preparation to meet it, but his 
preparations were practically nullified by the 
weather conditions. The first line of defense, 
i.e the outpost line, was taken before the Brit- 
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ish were cognizant of the fact that the attack 
had begun. The tremendous superiority of 
numbers forced the resistance line (second 
line) vciy quickly and enabled the Germans to 
rush uj) to the battle line or last system of de- 
fense. Here again the inequality of numbers 
ultimately told and the II and IX Gorman ar- 
mies forced their way through where some of 
Gough’s division joined. Apparently the Brit- 
ish had made no provisions lor a lireak-through, 
because there were no defense lines behind the 
third defense system. The road to Amiens 
seemed open and only heioic efforts saved it 
The battle line of the German offensive ex- 
tended from southeast Arras in the direction of 
Canihiai, as fai as La I'^re The first infantry 
attack hioke through the fiist and second lines 
ol British tienches of the III army on a 10-inile 
fioTit f 1 0111 Lagni court to just south of Gou/eau- 
court. The lesiilt of tins attack was e\d( nation 
of the Britihli positions in the salient that re- 
mained after the liattlc of Camhrai at the close 
of 1917. On the 22nd, the Germans, after more 
heavy artillery preparation smashed through 
the entire Biilish position along the wdiole 
fiont. I lie V British army was now completely 
cut off fiom tlie permanent Fiench position be- 
fore La F^ie and tlie permanent British position 
at Alias. Jk'tweeii these two points there was 
a struggling mass of liu inanity with practically 
no organization as far as the Allies were con- 
cerned. It seemed certain that the Gcinian plan 
was to succeed and a permanent wedge nisei ted 
between the Ficncli and Biitish armies On 
the 23rd the Britisli wcie defeated near Monchy, 
St. Quentin, La F^ie, and opjiosite Cainhiai, 
and the British second positions between Fon- 
taine les CroisHcIles and Idieuvrcs were jicmi- 
etratcnl. The Allies hoped to lie able to hold 
the line of the Somme, hut w^ere unable to do so 
because no adequate defenses had been construct- 
ed there. On the 24tli the (Joimans took iV»- 
lonne, Chauny and Ham, and ciossod the Somme 
River at various points south of tlie fiist men- 
tioned place, by means of a jiontoon Inidge and 
rafts The British weie unable to completely 
destroy the budge because of the haste with 
which they weie witlnli awing their artilleiy 
Continuing to advance on the 25tli, the Ger- 
mans captured Bapaume, Nesle, Ftalon, Bar- 
leux, Blaches and (jiiiscard On tins day the 
French War Office announced that British lines 
south of St Quentin and around Kojon had 
been taken over by a French army, thus show- 
ing that at last the Allies were making some 
successful attempts to stem the tide of invasion 
On the 2Gth, the Germans crossed the old battle 
line of 1910 in sp\eial jilaces and captured 
Nojon, Roye and Lihon. The 20th was tlie de- 
cisive day of the battle of Picardy. This day 
saw the closing of the gap caused by the hreak- 
thiough of the 21st. ’Tlie Fieneh came up 
along the Southern fiont from the Aisiie to 
the Avre, and w’ost of the Avie, w'heie they 
united with the Biitisli at Moreuil. The 26th 
also saw the organization of a temporal y foice 
under Gen. Sandeinaii Carey, who had received 
orders to close a gap made by the Germans. 
Vith rare judgment and skill he improvised an 
army from sappers, laborers, engineers, in fact 
anybody he could ffnd, and with this cosmopol- 
itan force faced the Germans, fighting over un- 
known ground, and with offieeis in charge of 
men they had never seen before. 

A few words should be said here of the 
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method used by the Germans to relieve men who 
were exhausted by constant attacking or shot 
to pieces by the heroic British defense. Re- 
serve divisions were kept directly behind the 
battle line and when advanced divisions needed 
rej)laccment, the reserves were passed through 
the forward divisions and the latter were rested 
and reformed, and then they became the re- 
serve. By this means the Germans were able 
to present continually fresh men to the British, 
who had been fighting without rest or relief 
since the tremendous offensive began. Another 
thing to be noticed about this battle was the 
ease with which tlie Germans were able to 
manoeuvre their attacking columns The attack 
was made with three or four columns of sev- 
eral divisions each, and when they were stopped 
in one direction they were able to turn without 
loss of power in another direction. As most of 
the new ideas worked out in this battle were 
devised by Von Hiitier, this plan of attack be- 
came known as the Von Hutier method. Many 
of its features were later adopted by the 
Allies. 

The 27th saw the first perceptible signs of 
the slowing up of the German forward move- 
ment. The British, now reinforced, checked the 
Germans, and recaptured Morlancourt and Chi- 
pilly north of tlie Somme and advanced to Pro- 
yart south of the Somme These gains were 
offset, however, by the capture of Albert and 
the crossing of the Ancre River north and south 
of that city, and forcing the French back east 
of Montdidier. The 28th saw the fall of Mont- 
didier but it also saw the complete repulse of 
a tremendous German attack on Arras. The 
artillery preparation was terrific and the Ger- 
mans’ orders were not only to take the city but 
Vimy Ridge also, at all costs. The Germans 
used about 20 divisions in the huge effort, and 
after suffering appalling losses which materially 
reduced their numbers, were compelled to give 
up the attempt after an all-day battle which 
equaled in intensity anything that the War had 
produced. 

The German effort had now almost spent it- 
self and the German High Command found 
itself caught in a rather difficult position. The 
Germans had pushed a 35-mile salient towards 
Amiens, which was quite narrow at its extreme 
tip. The northern side of the salient was 
bounded roughly by the Ancre River and the 
southern side by the Avre. These water bar- 
riers were, comparatively speaking, no protec- 
tion to the Allies, but the high ground on the 
Allied sides waM an ideal spot for artillery em- 
placements, which commanded all the German 
positions in the tip of the salient. The German 
problem was to break through the sides of this 
wedge and broaden the salient or face a possible 
disaster. The attempt at Arras, as has been 
noticed above, failed. During the first week 
of April tremendous assaults were made from 
Alliert at the Ancre line on the north, and on 
the Avre line from Grivesnes to north of the 
Amiens-Roye road on the south Although local 
successes were gained by the Germans, they 
failed in their main purpose, i.e. breaking the 
lines of the Avre and Ancre and widening the 
salient. The chief reason for this was the time 
element, which had permitted the British and 
French to bring up men and guns and thus 
stabilize their lines. Another contributory 
cause was the fact that a heavy rain had turned 
the Somme battlefield into a desolate sea of 


mud, and hindered the Germans’ transportation 
of men, munitions and supplies. The failure 
during the first week of April to smash the sides 
of the Amiens salient ended the battle As to 
results, the main German plan was frustrated. 
The French and British were still united and 
held strong defensive positions. The Germans 
had taken practically all the ground they held 
at the beginning of the battle of the Somme 
in 1916, and some more besides, approximately 
1500 square miles. Both sides suffered severe 
losses. A conservative estimate would place the 
German casualties at a quarter of a million 
men, while the Allies' were probably 50,000 less. 
Most of the Allies’ losses were borne by the 
British. 

Ferdinand Foch, Allied Commander-in- 
Chief. The terrific blow struck at the British 
army on the 21st of March, with the subse- 
quent demoralization and almost complete de- 
feat of the Allies, compelled them to take a 
step that up to this time they had been loath 
to take. That was to appoint one man as the 
leader of all the Allied armies. It is idle to 
speculate on what might have happened if this 
had been done previously, but many critics have 
stated that the great March disaster would have 
been avoided under a unified command. On 
Nov. 12, 1917, after creation of the Supreme 
War Council, Lloyd George said concerning it 

. . The Italian disaster necessitated action 
without delay to repair it. . . . It is true we 
sent troops to Saloniki to succor Serbia, but as 
always they were sent too late. Half the men 
who fell in that vain effort to pierce the West- 
ern front would have saved Serbia, saved the 
Balkans, and completed the blockade of Ger- 
many. . , . 1915 was the year of the Serbian 
tragedy: 1916 was the year of the Rumanian 
tragedy. . . . National and professional tra- 
ditions, questions of prestige and susceptibil- 
ities, all conspired to render our best decisions 
vain. . . . The War has been prolonged by 
particularism. It will be shortened by solidar- 
ity ” These words seem to point to a unified 
command but Lloyd George was compelled to 
go back on them because the British General 
Staff, which was opposed to the scheme, was 
too influential with the British public and Par- 
liament. The move was charactei ized as an at- 
tempt to subordinate the military to the po- 
litical leaders. The British felt that a French 
leader would not protect the British lines to 
the sea, and the French felt that a British 
leader would sacrifice Paris for the sake of de- 
fending the coast. But Allied failure on the 
Western front, such as at Cambrai, the collapse 
of Italy, and the colossal defeat just suffered by 
the British arms, converted the British public 
to Lloyd George’s point of view. 

From the time that the United States en- 
tered the War, President Wilson had argued 
unity of command as well as the pooling of all 
the resources of the Allies. When the Germans 
struck in March, General Pershing offered the 
small American forces in France to the Allies 
for use in any way they saw fit. This act on 
the part of the American commander finally 
overruled the last objections on the part of the 
British Staff. General Foch, whose ability, 
achievements, and popularity in the Allied 
countries, eminently fitted him for the task, 
was named Commander-in-Chief of all the Al- 
lied Armies. His first statement was an as- 
surance that Amiens would not fall. In all the 
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countries involved he was heartily welcomed as 
the man of the hour by the press and the 
public. 

Battle of Lys Blver. Possibly as a result 
of the Von Hutier idea of changing the direc- 
tion of the attack or possibly as a result of the 
check they received before Amiens, the Germans 
suddenly launched an attack between the high 
ground north of Ypres and Arras with their 
IV and VI armies. The German Staff also es- 
timated that the British armies defending these 
fronts were considerably weakened by the at- 
tack on Amiens. The main part of the attack 
was aimed between the first mentioned positions 
and La Ba88<?e, astride the Lys River. A 
break-through of any size vrould seriously im- 
peril the channel ports, inasmuch as the British 
had scarcely 40 miles to manoeuvre in. An ad- 
vance similar to that before Amiens would have 
resulted in the capture of Calais, one of the 
chief bases of supply of the British armies. 
The chief objectives of the first German thrust 
were B^thune, Bailleul and Hazebrouck. The 
last named place was a little over 15 miles from 
the starting-place, and if captured meant the 
fall of Ypres and the dislocation of the entire 
railway line behind the British and Belgian 
armies. 

On April 9 the German armies struck at a 
portion of the line between Estaires and Bae 
St. Maur, held by a Portuguese division and 
smashed it completely, capturing Richeboureq- 
St Vaast and Laventie. This attack created a 
gaj) of about 3 miles in the British lines and 
through this opening German troops began to 
pour and spread out in ever-increasing num- 
bers On the 10th the Germans crossed the Lys 
River at several points between Estaires and 
Armenti^res, and launched a tremendous assault 
at the base of Messiiies Ridge. These move- 
ments caused the fall of Armenti^res. On the 
11th the Germans launched an attack all along 
the front from La Bassi^ to the Ypres-Comines 
Canal and took Estaires and Steenwerck. The 
Germans, as in their previous offensive, were 
making rapid advances in the centre towaid 
Hazebrouck, but weie checked by the defense 
around the wdngs at Ypres and Arras. Unless 
one or the other of these wings could be pierced 
the German advance was bound to be stopped 
before it could reach its main objective at Haze- 
brouck. By the 13th the Germans were only 
6 miles from Hazebrouck. Tlie seriousness of 
the British position may be gathered from Gen- 
eral Haig’s statement to his troops on April 12, 
“Many among us are now tired. To those I 
would say that victory will belong to the side 
which holds out the longest. Every position 
must be held to the last man. There must be 
no retirement. With our backs to the wall, and 
believing in the justice of our cause, each one 
of us must fight to the end. The safety of our 
homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike 
upon the conduct of each one of us at this 
critical moment.” 

Although it appeared that the German of- 
fensive had slowed up on the 14th, on the 15th 
the Allies met with severe reverses. A terrific 
assault towards Bailleul and Wulverghem re- 
sulted in the capture of Bailleul, Wytschaete 
and Spanbraekmoien. On the 17th the Germans 
occupied Poelcappelle Langemarck, and Pass- 
chendaele, which the British were compelled to 
evacuate, in order to escape the dangers of a 
salient, the base of supplies of which was nearer 


to the Germans than to the British themselves. 
The capture of Wytschaete placed the British 
positions around Ypres in a very precarious 
situation. Messines Ridge, on which this was 
located, dominated all the British positions in 
Ypres and overlooked the means of communica- 
tion with that city. In order to prevent a se- 
rious catastrophe the British retired to a line 
that ran from Bixschoote to the neighborhood 
of Zonnebeke. By the 18th their positions were 
almost identical with those they held after the 
first battle of Ypres in 1914 The surrender of 
territory was a terrible blow to British morale 
and pride. The first and second battles of 
Ypres had made that city, in the eyes of all 
Englishmen, what Verdun was to the French- 
men. 

The Germans, checked for the time being in 
the north, made a heavy assault on Villers 
Bretonneux, southeast of Amiens, on the 24th. 
With the aid of a number of tanks, they cap- 
tured the village. At the same time, just south 
of this, French and American forces were com- 
pelled to abandon an unimportant salient near 
Hangard, in the valley of the Luce River. 
Mount Kemmel, which seemed to be the only 
remaining key to the Ypres salient, was the 
scene of extremely bitter fighting from April 
24 to April 27. The Germans, prodigal of men, 
made frontal and flank attacks on the positions, 
until by sheer weight of men and metal they 
compelled the Allies to relinquish the heigh^, 
as well as the villages of Kemmel and l)ra- 
noutre. Ypres did not fall as was expected be- 
cause of the failure on the part of the Germans 
to capture Mont Rouge, Mont des Cats, Scher- 
perberg, and several other hills that belonged 
to the same range as Mount Kemmel. 

The second great German thrust was ended. 
It failed to accomplish its purpose, although 
approximately 800 square miles of French and 
Belgian territory were occupied The signif- 
icant fact that remained after these two Ger- 
man attempts to gain a decision was that the 
15-mile front between Lens and Arras held. 
This prevented the Germans from broadening 
their salients and thus, in a sense, limited the 
depth of their penetration inasmuch as a nar- 
row salient is constantly in danger of being 
“pinched.” 

Forcing of the Aisne and the Marne. The 
fact that the defensive around Airas, partic- 
ularly Viiny Ridge, and aiound Ypres, partic- 
ularly Mont Rouge, held against all assaults, 
forced the Germans to turn to the southern 
side of the Picardy salient and attempt to 
widen it there. Hindenburg would undoubtedly 
have preferred to attack the British army again, 
but as that would require a laige amount of 
preparation, he decided to go through with his 
plans on the Aisne, in order to keep the offen- 
sive. A few days previous to the beginning of 
the battle of the Aisne heavy artillery fire in 
the Picardy and Ypres salients seemed to presage 
an attack in those localities. When the real 
direction of the attack was revealed and the 
Germans forced the Chemin des Dames positions 
and the Aisne River with comparative ease, 
many critics believed that Marshal Foch had 
been out-generaled and out-munecuvred Later 
events proved that he had adopted the best 
course of action, because, while he could doubt- 
less have held these positions at great coat, 
he achieved far better results by permitting the 
Germans to advance in the centre while holding 
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them on the wings, thus placing them in a vul- 
nerable position. 

On May 27, the Aiane offensive began As 
in the previous two, great concentrations of 
men and matetial were made by the Germans 
with comparative ease, and apparently without 
the knowledge of the Allies. A three-hour ar- 
tillery pieparation, composed mftinly of gas, 
with a sprinkling of high explosives, preceded 
the infantry attack. The attacking force com- 
prised 2.'>0,000 of the best fighting men in the 
Oeriiian army. The British and French de- 
fenders consisted of between 50,000 and 75,000 
men. The attack was on a 40-milc front from 
around Vauxaillon, near the Ailcttc, to Reims. 
The chief attack was near Craonne and its pur- 
]) 08 e was to outflank the Clieinin des Dames, in 
case it could not be taken by frontal assault 
The entire Cbemin des Daraos line was overrun 
on the 27th, and the Allies retreated across the 
Aisne between Vailly and Bei ry-aii-Bac, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles, in relatively good order On 
the 28th, tlie Germans drove forward about 6 
miles on a O-mile fioiit between Vauxaillon and 
Cauroy, took about 20 towns and villages, 
ciossed the Aisno and Vesle Rivera and reached 
Fismos on the southern hank of the latter river. 
The Allies were falling back in the centre, but 
on the Reims side they held the Thillois- 
Savigny-Biouillet line which protected .that city. 
An attempt was made to do the same on the 
yestorn side to protect Soiaaons, but the line 
failed to hold. The same day also saw the end 
of the Gorman assaults in the Ypres and 
Picardy sectors, which were intended to divert 
attention from the main battle. The Allies 
recovered their lines on the l^ya-Ypres front 
cast of Dickebusch Lake The American 1st 
division took Cantigny, near Montdidicr, after 
a brilliant assault, and held it against several 
stiong counterattacks. 

On the 20th Soissons fell after an extremely 
heavy bombardment of high explosiv^e and in- 
cendiary shells On the 20th the Germans con- 
tinued their advam’o in the centie but were 
cliecked on the flanks. They captured F^re-cn- 
Tardenoia and Vezilly, and forced the Allies 
back on Reims, but in the south were held along 
the Sois»on8-Ou\tcau-Thierry highroad They 
succeeded 111 wiping out the salient south of 
Xoyon from the Oise canal to Soissons. The 
31st saw an 8-niile drive to the Marne, which 
was reached on a 6-mile front from ChAteau- 
Thierry to Dormans. Attempts in the next few 
days to broaden this front, particularly in the 
direction of Epornay, were severely repulsed. 

On June 15 the Germans began to widen this 
salient to the westward. They pushed G miles 
ill that direction along the Olircq, a tributary 
of the Marne. This drive brought them beyond 
Neuilly and Chony and reached Nouvron and 
Fontenoy northwest of Soissons. A heavy as- 
sault against Reims, with the intention of 
smashing the eastern side of the salient, was 
severely checked lief ore it made any headway. 
The tide of battle was now slowdy but surely 
swinging to the side of the Allies. Although 
the Germans had almost 600,000 men across the 
Aisne, General Foch, by calling on the Biitish, 
French, American, and Italian reserves, pre- 
sented at least an equal number to them. On 
tlie next day French counterattacks in force 
slowed up the German drive westward. 

The German advance had now practically 
stopped and during the next few days, the 


French, with the a‘<&iatniice of the Americans, 
not only stopped the (k'rimius, but drove them 
back HI the neighboi hood of Chatcau-ThieiTy. 
On June 6, Franco-Ainerican troops advanced 
nearly a mile in the vicinity of Veuilly-la- 
Poterie, and Americans took Torcy and Bour- 
esches, which they held against strong counter- 
assaults The subsequent activities of the 
Americans in this sector will be treated in the 
following section. On June 18, a terrific at- 
tack on Reims, carried out by 40,000 Germans, 
was completely crushed. 

The German War Office announced that 45,- 
000 prisoners and 400 guns had been captured; 
650 squaie miles of territory had been occupied, 
and the Germans had advanced a maximum 
depth of 30 miles, and created another salient 
with a narrow tip, only 6 miles, along the 
Marne No considerable stialegical advantage 
had been gained, unless it he the fact that the 
Germans were now only 44 miles from Paris 
instead of 62. The ]>ricc paid to gain what was 
merely a geographical advantage, was conserva- 
tively, 110,000 men, killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured 

The Offensive Against Compiftgne. The 
battle of the Aisne and Marne left the Germans 
ill a very precarious ])ositiun The salient had 
to bo widened, strongly fortified, or else aban- 
doned. The line fiom ChAtcau-Thicrry was in 
the shape of a huge ciesccnt with the bend fac- 
ing towards the Germans. The German plan 
w^as to link up the Picardy salient with the 
Marne salient and thus wipe* out the huge bulge 
in their lino and to capture Gompi&giie, Com- 
pi^gne Forest, and Villers Cottcrets Foiest and 
then use the first mentioned place for a direct 
attack on Pans The capture of Compi^gnc 
was considered absolutely necessary because of 
the inBufficient line of supplies for the troops 
in the Marne salient The capture of Com- 
pi^gne would open up the Li^ge trunk line and 
solve the problem of supply The river valleys 
of Aisne, Oise, Maine, and Ourcq would then be 
available for a converging attack on Pans, the 
nerve centre of Fiance The strategy of the 
offensive w'us sound but its execution failed 
In five cla>8 the Germans suffered one of their 
most ghastly failures of the entire war 'I he 
offensive lac*ked the element of surprise, which, 
undoubtedly, was the chief cause of the initial 
successes of the earlier offensives The French 
command liad made a minute siiivey of the 
field and placed artillery and machine guns in 
such position as to enfilade all avenues of at- 
tack They also made provisions, in case of 
initial German successes, to chc<*k their forward 
movement on second and third defense lines, 
as carefully prepared as the first The French 
plan was to hold this fiont lino lightly and re- 
sist the enemy on the combat lines, which were 
out of range of the German light artillery 

The attack was preceded by a heavy artillery 
attack, again mainly composed of gas, which 
lasted from midnight until 4 30 in the morning 
of the 0th of June when the attack began on a 
20-mile front from Montdidicr to Noyon. As 
in the previous battles the Germans advanced 
in the centre but were hold on the flanks The 
total advance on the first day was 21A miles 
and was only attained after frightful losses 
The French made a heavy countci attack on the 
very first day between the Oise and the Aisne, 
which showed that the forces on hotii sides wore 
nearly equal. On the next day the Germans 
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advanced about 3 miles farther and captured, 
after extremely bitter fighting, Mery, Belloy, 
and St. Maur. The German penetration was 
now about 5 miles and this was approximately 
the depth of their entire advance. 

On the third day the Germans were compelled 
to biing up fresh divisions and, with their aid, 
reached the Aronde T?iver, a small stream on 
the western side of the battle line. They also 
advanced a mile along both banks of the Matz 
River and almost reached its junction with the 
Oise on its northern bank On the eastern end 
of the battle line, Ourscamps Forest was en- 
veloped This day was the turning-point of 
the Imttle, because before it was over, two 
French counterattacks had driven the Germans 
back bet^\cell Ribescourt and St. Maur, and re- 
cajitured Belloy, Senlis wood, and the heights 
between Morteiiier and Courcelles On the next 
day the Fioiich gained further ground between 
Belloy and St. Maur The Germans forced a 
crossing of the Mat/, but on the 13th the French 
again counterattacked in force and drove the 
Germans back across the Matz This ended the 
German oflVnsive which resulted in the using 
up of o\er 300,000 German troops and the ac- 
tual putting out of action of 80,000 No strate- 
gical adxaiitage was gained. 

A woid should be spoken here of the activ- 
ities of the Franco-Amencan troops in the 
neighboihood of (Minteaii-Thierry. On the 10th, 
American marines moved forw^ard in the Bellcau 
Wood and by the next day had captured all of 
it The Americans also crossed the Marne on 
scouting CNpeditions 

Second Battle of the Marne. On July 15, 
Luciendorff ojiened his fifth and what proved to 
be the last (Jciman otTensive of the year It 
also ])Toved to lie the last (Jerman offensive of 
tlie War It was under the personal dnection 
of the Geiman Giown Prince and was called 
“l'>iedenstiinir* (jieace offensive). The whole 
line attaeked was roughly OCK miles long and ex- 
tended from Gbfiteau-Tbicrry to Dormans, 
aioniid Reims, and then east almost to the 
Aigunne l'\)iest It is estimated that the Gei- 
niaii Ciovii I’rinee bad more than 800,000 men 
available foi tins “|»eaee offensive” The plan 
of attack was to cnciicle and captuie Reims by 
taking the Reims mountains, and also to got 
control of the ^all\^ay ceiitie of Kpornny, which 
would compel the Fiench to give up the entire 
rbnmpagne line, wdiicb was very strongly fort- 
ified, and thus leave the centre in a very vul- 
neiable ])Oi3ition Tlie capture of Reims would 
also solve the siijijily question of the overex- 
tended Marne salient. 

Tlie attack began at 0 A M. on the 15th. The 
fust blow' was aimed at the Americans on both 
sides of GhAtcaii-Thicrry. The Germans crossed 
the Marne in rlunc southeast of Chflteau-Thierry 
between Fossay and Me/y, compelling the Amer- 
icans to rctne on Coiid^-en-Brie Here a coun- 
toi attack was immediately organized, which 
diove the Germans back across the river and 
left 1500 piisoners in Ameriean hands On 
other jiositions of the front the Germans were 
more succi'ssful They crossed the [Marne east 
of Dormans and advanced astride it in the di- 
rection of Fpeiriay. At Bligny, southwest of 
Reims, they jienetrated positions held by Ital- 
ian troops and 'thus threatened to get in the 
rear of Reims Southeast of Reims, the Ger- 
mans made a fierce attack east of Prunay, with 
the idea of squeezing out the city, in conjunc- 


tion with the advance at Bligny General 
•Gourand’s IV army put up a magnificent re- 
sistance and held the Germans to very slight 
gains after inflicting appalling losses on them. 
The 42d American division formed part of this 
army. On the 16th and 17th, further attacks 
against the American forces were checked al- 
most before they had started, but the pockets 
around Bligny and Prunay, southwest and 
southeast of Reims, respectively, were deepened. 
Everywhere else the Germans were held or 
driven back by counterat tacks. The distance 
across the base of the Reims salient was scarce- 
ly 10 miles, which shows the critical position 
of this Allied bulwark It is estimated that the 
Crown Prince in this “peace offensive” used 
400,000 men, just one-half of those available, 
and that at the end of three days one-fourth of 
those employed were on the casualty list. 

The Allied Offensive. The great Geiman 
offensive begun in March w^as finally termi- 
nated on duly 17 and the Allied counteroffen- 
sive began on the following day. In this 
counteroffensive there were two distinct periods 
although the fighting was piaetieally contin- 
uous. The first i)en()d was that coveied by the 
operations that ended in the compulsory retire- 
ment of tlie Germans not only from the three 
great salients made by the advance of their 
armies in 1018 — the Marne, Somme and J^ys 
salients — but also from the 8t. Mibiel salient 
captured in 1914 This pciiod ended about the 
middle of September. This was followed by the 
final campaign in which the Allied armies ad- 
vanced in practically a continuous line from 
the Channel to the Meuse River, it ended with 
the Armistice This period began about the 
25th of September and ended November 11. 

Marne Salient. As early as June 1, Cicn- 
eral Pershing saw that the Marne salient was 
inherently weak, and suggested to Marshal Foch 
an immediate attack along the western face to- 
■ward. Soissons. Marshal Foch was strongly im- 
pressed by Pershing’s plan but determined to 
wait until he had a preponderance of force. 
By the middle of June a plan for a countoi- 
olFensive, diawn up by General Pctaiii, in con- 
ference with Genefrals Fayolle, Mangjii, and 
Degouttc, had been approved by Marshal Koch. 
While the Crown Prince was aUeiiiptiiig to en- 
circle Reims and cross the Marne the details 
wcie being worked out The plan was to strike 
on the western side of this salient along the 
line between Soissons and Cliateau-Tlncrry. 
The jireparations for this coiintei attack were 
kept veiy seciet. Vast quantities of supjilies 
were stored up in the Villers-CottcTets loiest, 
which lent itself admirably to the purpose. 
Great numbers of men of the army of manannro 
(the OMsteiice of which the Germans doubted) 
were concentrated in the ravines and valleys of 
this forest without detection by the enemy. 

The Allies attacked on .Tuly 18 on a 28-mile 
front from Ambleny, west of Soissons, to 
Bouresclips northwest of Cliritcaii-Tliierry The 
attack was made williout artillery pioparation, 
the advancing infantry being protected by largo 
numbers of tanks and a ci coping barrage. It 
was made by Franco-Amencan lioojis, the latter 
being most prominent in tlic Soissons and Chfi- 
tcau-Th lorry regions, actually being the spear- 
head of the attack in the former place The 
blow took the Germans completely by surprise, 
and, ns a result of it, and tlie vulnerability of 
the German lines, the Crown Prince and his ar- 
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mies were driven across the Vesle. The hinge 
of the entire German retirement was the high 
ground around Chaudon, southwest of Soissons. 
The first push netted the Allies a G-mile ad- 
vance to the Crise River, which runs around 
the Chaudun plateau and which joins the Aisne 
at Soissons. This brought General Mangin and 
his Franco-American force to within a mile of 
the city, but the German High Command con- 
tinued to hurl in fresh divisions in this vicinity, 
which effectively prevented the retreat from 
becoming a rout. The Allies also advanced 
from 2 to 3 miles astride the Ourcq, and the 
whole German line from Soissons to Clift teau- 
Thierry began to retreat. Assaults carried out 
by British, Italian, and French troops, along 
the line from Chftteau-Thierry to Reims won 
initial success but were unable to make a break- 
through similar to that on the western side. 

Chftteau-Thierry was evacuated on the 2l8t 
and on the same day Franoo-Amciican troops 
crossed the Marne and advanced 4 miles toward 
the Ourcq By the 23rd the entire Soissons- 
Chftteau-Thierry highroad, with the exception 
of a small portion south of Soissons, was in the 
hands of the Allies. On the eastern leg of the 
salient the British and Italian troops achieved 
local successes, but were unable to make a hole 
big enough to threaten the rear of the enemy. 
They did keep many German divisions actively 
engaged which might otherwise have been used 
to stem the Allied advance. On the 24th the 
Franco-American forces advanced 2 miles north 
of Chftteau-Thierry and the British penetrated 
the German lines in the neighborhood of Vrigny 
on the eastern leg of the salient. On the next 
day the Germans made a heavy assault against 
the eastern leg, with the hopes of widening the 
salient, but they wore thrown back everyvmere. 
On this day the French captured Oulchy, and, 
together with the Americans, occupied 40 square 
miles of territory. After a week of severe 
fighting, the Crown Piince was using every 
effort to extricate his armies in the iSst pos- 
sible shape out of a salient of which the neck 
was scarcely 20 miles wide A German counter- 
offensive or another attack against Ypres which 
Hiiidenburg had planned for August, were out 
of the question. 

By the 27th the Germans were in full retreat 
and on the 28th they abandoned the line of the 
Ourcq. On the eastern side of the salient the 
Allies crossed the Reims- Dormans highway aft- 
er bitter fighting. This threat to completely 
crush the Germans resulted in severe fighting 
in the vicinity of Vrigny and St. Euphraise. 
The advance to the Vesle River was marked by 
extiemely heavy fighting between the Prussian 
Guards and American forces at Sergy and Sc- 
ringes. The former place changed hands nine 
times and the latter five before remaining in 
the hands of the Americans. On the 31st, the 
Germans made bitter but unsuccessful efforts to 
keep the Americans from Nesles forest. On 
.tiugust 1 the Allies struck on a 10-mile front 
north of La F&re, penetrated 2 miles, captured 
the height north of Grand Rozoy, and advanced 
to Crarnoiselles This effectively broke the 
hinge around Soissons and enabled the French 
to enter the city on the 2d after bitter street 
fighting. The advance on the 3d was 0 miles 
deep in some places and recovered moie than 50 
villages, the most important of which was Fis- 
mes. The Germans were now completely behind 
the Aisne-Vesle line and made desperate at- 


tempts to hold the north bank of the latter 
river with the aid of the heavy artillery on the 
far side of the Aisne. Tlie results of the first 
Allied offensive of the year were enormous — 
35,000 prisoners and more than 500 guns were 
in Allied hands. The Germans at home, as 

well as in the field, were convinced that their 
armies were not invincible On the other hand 
the morale of the Allies was consider- 

ably heightened both by the German defeat 
and the spirited fighting of the American sol- 
diers. 

Somme Salient. On Aug. 8, 1018, Mar- 
shal Foch struck his second great blow. In 
many ways it resembled the Marne offensive. 
His aim was to “pinch” the overextended sa- 
lient in Picardy, reaching out toward Amiens. 
He was making his plans and preparations for 
this attack while the offensive was being car- 
ried out on the Marne. The immediate ob- 

jective was the railroad running from P^ronne 
to Roye. 

The attack was on a front approximately 30 
miles long from Amiens to Montdidier Later 
this front was extended all the way to Soissons. 
The element of surprise was entirely with the 
Allies The Allied aircraft, artillery, and 
tanks, worked in complete harmony with the 
infantry. The British IV army, under Rawlin- 
son, struck the Germans, under von dcr Mar- 
witz, before Moreuil, and, in three days, drove 
them back 15 miles in some places and an av- 
erage of 10 miles along the entire line. Most 
of the advance was on the plateau just south 
of the Somme River. During this time tlie 
French I army under Debcney, who were sup- 
porting the right of the British, crossed the 
Avre River in the face of an extremely destruc- 
tive artillery fire and wiped out strong enemy 
positions, which threatened to outfiank Raw- 
linson’s advance. When he had accomplished 
this, he and Rawlinson began a conceited ad- 
vance in the general direction of the Hindenburg 
line. By the 18th the Germans had retreated 
to the Albert-Chaulnes-Roye-Lassigny line and 
had lost most of tlie Lassigny plateau. On the 
13th the French struck between the Oise and the 
Matz Rivers and captured Canny-siir-Mat/ 
This blow also threatened Noyon, since that 
place was dominated by the artillery along the 
banks of the Oise. 

On August 20 Mangin, with the aid of Amer- 
ican troops, launched an offensive fiorn the 
Oise near Ribecourt to the Aisne near Soissons. 
This was a part of Foch’s plan to keep the 
whole line in action so that the German High 
Command would have great difficulty in bring- 
ing up reserves. Probably it was the activity 
of the Franco-Americans from Montdidier to 
Reims that enabled the British to make such 
huge strides to the Hindenburg line without 
suffering severe losses. The object of Mangin’s 
blow was to secure the control of the plateau 
between the two rivers. Ten thousand pris- 
oners fell into the hands of the Franco-Amer- 
ican troops. On the same day Lassigny fell 
and the Germans evacuated Ourscamps Forest. 
On the 23d, the French advanced 7 miles along 
the front from Lassigny to north of Soissons. 
Tliey captured several villages and crossed the 
Ailette River. On the 23d the III French army 
crossed the Divette River, near Avrincort, and 
General Mangin’s X army crossed the Oise Riv- 
er and the Oise Canal at Manicamp 8 miles east 
of Noyon and reached the outskirts of Morlin- 
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court, 'which seriously threatened the entire 
Noyon salient. 

Roye fell on the 27th, Chaulnes on the 28th, 
and Noyon on the 29th. The operation "which 
resulted in the capture of Chaulnes drove for- 
ward 8 miles and made it certain that the Ger- 
man retreat could not stop short of the Hinden- 
burg Line. 

On the 30th, Mt. St. Simeon northeast of 
Noyon was completely occupied and the Franco- 
Americans captured Juvigny, a small town 
north of Soissons, which was of great strategic 
importance because it controlled the Juvigny 
{)lateau. The entire line of the Roye-Noyon- 
Soissons railway was now in the hands of the 
Allies. During the next five days the Franco- 
Americans saw bitter fighting, but nevertheless 
made advances of an extremely important na- 
ture. They gained a strong foothold on the 
Soissons-St. Quentin highway, by the capture 
of Terny-Scrny. In conjunction with this ad- 
vance on and from the Juvigny plateau the 
French made rapid progress up the Ailette 
River and captured Crecy-au-Mont and Leury 
(September 1). The result of this drive be- 
tween the Oise and the Aisne in the neighbor- 
hood of Soissons was to outflank the German 
]) 08 itions on the Vesle Consequently, on Sep- 
tember 4, the Germans began a hasty retreat 
on a 20-mile front from the river, setting fire 
to ammunition dumps and other supplies that 
they could not take away with them. Their re- 
treat was covered by tlie heavy artillery on the 
noith bank of the Aisne and the Chemin des 
Dames. Franco- Amen can troops forced a cross- 
ing of the Vesle on the first day of the retreat. 
By the eighth, the Allied troops were fighting 
around Viller8-en-Pray6res and Revillon By 
the middle of the month the Germans were 
everywhere thrust behind the Aisne in this re- 
gion as far as Vailly. The French now began 
preparations to make a direct assault on the 
St Gobain forest and the western end of the 
Chemin des Dames. Laon could be seen in the 
distance. 

In the meantime, the other French armies 
operating just south of the Somme River were 
making rapid strides toward the Hindenhurg 
line. On September 4 the French gained north- 
cast of Noyon and forced the Germans to beat 
a hasty retreat over the territory between the 
Canal du Nord and the Oise. On the 0th, Ham 
and Chauny fell and the French advanced 6 
miles in some places east of the Canal du Nord. 
During the next few days they made slow prog- 
re-^s astride the Oise in the direction of La Ffere. 
When the fighting slowed down the French and 
Americans were practically in the positions held 
by tlie French before the Hindenhurg line pre- 
vious to the huge ofl'ensive of March 21. 

The beginning of this section related that 
Rawlinson smashed the southern side of the 
Amiens salient by striking fiom Albert to Mont- 
didier. Foch gave the Germans no rest. Aft- 
er Rawlinson’s blow had exhausted its pos- 
sibilities, he hurled Byng’s III British army 
north of the Somme and took Bapaume, and 
when this blow exhausted possibilities he hurled 
Horne’s I British army astride the Searpe and 
actually broke the Hindenhurg line, besides 
threatening Cambrai and Douai. 

On August 21, Byng struck on a 10-mile front 
from the Ancre River to Moyenneville and took 
seven villages. In the course of the next day’s 
fighting the British captured Albert, after bit- 


ter street figliting, and advanced 2 miles on a 
6-mile front. A similar gain was made the 
next day from Bray to the vicinity of Grand- 
court, which resulted in the seizure of nine vil- 
lages and an imminent threat to outflank Ba- 
paume On the 24th, the British captured 
Bray on the Somme, 10 other towns and the 
famous Thiepval Ridge captured by the British 
in the Somme drive of 1916. The British swept 
on despite stiffening resistance and the utter 
disregard with which the Crown Prince of Ba- 
varia hurled his reserves into the fray; 12 
more villages and the Albert-Bapaume highway 
were seized on the 25th. After steady prcssuie 
the Germans were compelled to give up Bapaume 
on the 29th, and to begin a retreat along the 
whole line southward to P<^ronne and Brie on 
the Somme. Two days later the Australians in 
a brilliant assault stormed Mt. St Quentin and 
Feuillancourt. The former position is the key 
to P^ronne and this city fell on the first of 
September, along with Bouchavesnes and Ran- 
court. 

The interest of the drive toward the Ilindeq 
burg Line now centres in the advances : 

Home’s army, which struck astride the Sea 
when Byng’s forward movement began 
up Nevertheless it was the success of ® 
push that made Horne’s attack m 
Horne’s blow was tremendously siuc^jF’ 
cause it not only broke the TlindenbujP^*^^^ 
its northern end but broke the famou^^^^^^**^' 
Qu^ant switch line as well The ve(r 
of the new drive, August 2fi, saw 
the Hindenhurg line. The Cana^® t*ai)tuied 
Waneourt and Monehy-le-Preux^*' i ® 
day they smashed through the / <^Jiburg line 
for 4 miles southeast of occupied 

Cherisy, Vis-en-Artois, and ois-du-Sait 
Scotch troops crossed the jf/. 
orkiifli nf fliA rirtiAnl ntid oum 1^ OlltainC-leS- 

and Gavrelle, 
28th, the Ger- 


south of the Coieul and ci 
Croiselles, liesides seizing 
north of the Searpe. ^ ; 

mans lost Croisselles . J , took 

Boiry and Pelves beliiny 
Bullecourt was reachedi ^ , and the 
British were face to 


Qudant line which hai 
Cambrai offensive at 

The Drocourt-Qu^ai 
midable line of d 


the* Droeourt- 
Id them up in thoir 
end of 1917 (see 


.nc was a very for- 
_tended to be a second 
barrier to the grea^^®*'® t^ambrai and 
Douai. It branchedffrom the mam line at 
Qutont and tlien rS^most parallel to it to 
Drocourt. The Bri« attacked it at o o clock 


on the morning 
tection of an extn 
their first attac 
miles of the lines 
ing the second d 
the line, penetraj 
more than 20 


iembor 2, under the pro- 
heavy barrage fire. In 
le British penetrated 6 
depth of 4 miles. Dur- 
? British having broken 
miles along a front of 
Qu^ant was taken by 

storm, along wijP- towns and 

More than 10,0#ri9OiicrB fell to the British 

in this one op Jon. t. * + 

They now so® down to a slow but steady 
advance along M Bapaumo-Cambrai road It 
might be add Jere that Lens was evacuated 
by the GermaJn September 4, but the Allies 
were unable tfffupy it immediately ^ 

was saturatefrith poison ^s. By the 12th 
HavrincourtJffivres, and Trescault weie in 
their hand8,^d the threat toward Cambrai 
increased. 
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Lys Salient. In order to save the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria’s army from an overwhelm- 
in|? defeat similar to those suffered during the 
“pinching” of the Marne and Picaidy salients, 
the German High Command determined to with- 
draw from the overextended salient south of 
Ypres. This withdrawal was accelerated by 
short, sharp blows by the British. The first 
retirement was in the neighborhood of La 
Bass^ on August 5. This movement was fol- 
lowed by an attack on the La we River which 
advanced more than ^ mile on a 5-mile line. 
Two days later the British made an advance 
between fhe Lawe and Bourre Rivers which 
penetrated 2000 yards and occupied five villages, 
including Locon. Haig then struck due west 
of Arnienti^^res, between Bailleul and Vicux- 
Berqiiin, and captured Outtersteenc These at- 
tacks were made on the side of the salient and 
besides joining almost all of its area, placed 
the tip pointing tow’ard Nieppe Forest, in a se- 
rious position. 

Mcrvillc, almost at the tip of tlie salient, was 
entered on August 10, after an advance by the 
British on a G-mile front. On August 30, the 
^‘rmans evacuated Bailleul, and the next day 

famous Kemmcl Hill. Ilaig had planned to 
this hill by assault with the aid of the 
•^™Mcan divisions, but the German withdrawal 
fores lied him. The British on the same day 
advand along the Law’e River on the southern 
leg of he salient. On Septeiiiher 2 Anieiican 
troops Qjf 'Wytschaete were thrown into 
battle B,} captured Voormezeele, while the 
British faking Ncuve Eglise and some 
territory Cf Astaires. Early in September 
the Iv anUj Q^rnian armies were oidered to 
eva^rmatc tilt _g salient to economize troops. 

St. M^^^Salient, and the American 
Army, ly ^fpniber 12, Focli realized that 
he had exhau i possibilities of further im- 
mediate gainst the Hiiidenhurg line. 

Instead. of restii^j^^^.j^ 

mit the Germaiif^^ hurled the 

American «j,gf fho St. Mihiel salient, 

and redncecr it, t confronting the Geimans 
with the Necessity defending Metz and the 

Biiey iron fields . is salient, enclosing the 
Woevre plain, and jfg fjp extending to the 
Meuse, had existed jce the first year of the 
war. One of the important results of 
Pershing s successfiUffc^giYe fhe freeing 
of the Pfreat railwavgfpm running through 
Verdun, Toul, and Ky, If fPe of 
this railway that grea hampered the bringing 
up of reserves duringje Crown Prince’s tre- 
mendous assaults on Vj^n. 

Pershing was able ^ form his distinctly 
American force only wiif^g greatest difficulty 
Ihe Allied attitude fr f^p beginning had 
been one of absorptio France and Great 
Britain and even Italy r€pgfc(f fb^t the Amer- 
ican troops be used to mforee Allied troop 
units General Pershing to„fiy insisted on 
the foundation of an Ayican army which 
should he thoroughly traij jjj open warfare 
and deliver an American against Germany 
on a definite front Aftei*onsiderable argu- 
ment and many conferenc Pershing finally 
won his point, and as the gf gfpp be organ- 
ued seven array corps. T1 American army 
was formed on the Vesle fn, but it was se- 
crctly transferred to tlie \Vvre front with 
headquarters at Neufchftteau. f was given the 
mission of reducing the St. i^iel salient by 


Poch, at Bombon, on July 24. General Per- 
shing took command of the army himself. 

Pershing’s general plan was to make a feint 
toward Belfort, and then in a surprise attack 
strike at both sides of the salient and advance 
to the centre while carrying on a holding en- 
gagement at the nose of the salient. The battle 
oraer from left to right was as follows: 

The Southern Force, The American Ist Corps 
(General Liggett) with right near Pont-il- 
Mousson, had divisions on the line as follows. 
82d ( Burnham ), 90th (Allen), 5th (McMahon), 
and 2d (Lejeune), with the 78th (McRae) in 
reserve. The American 4th Corps (Dickman) 
with right joining the left of the 1st Corps had 
divisions on the line as follows: 89tli (Wright), 
42d (Menoher) and Ist (Summerall) with the 
3d (Buck) in reserve. 

Central Force (French) The French 2d 
Colonial Corps (Blondlct) with right joining 
the left of the American 4th Corps, had French 
divisions in the line as follows* 39tli, 30th, and 
the 2d Cavalry division (dismounted). 

The ^ycstern Force. The American r)tli Corps 
(Cameron) with the right joining the left of 
the French 2d Colonial (’orjis, had divisions on 
the line as follows* 2Gth (Edwards), 4tli 
(Hines), and the Fiench 15ih. 

The west of the line was near Watronville 
General Pershing held the 35tli and 91st l)i- 
vi&ioiis (Traul) and .lohnston) in rear of the 
western face of tJie salient, in reserve, and a 
general reserve coiiHisling of the 80th Dnision 
(Cronkhite) in rear of the western face and 
the 33d Division (Bell) in rear of the southern 
face. 

The chief attack was made on the southern 
leg on a front extending about 12 mih's dui* 
west of Pont-tl-Mousson. The attack on the 
western leg extended for a distance of about 
8 miles from between Dommartin and Fresni's 
Simultaneously with these attacks the French 
destroyed the bridges over the Mouse River at 
St. Mihiel. The attacks weie made at 5 a.m. 
on September 12, after about four houis' ar- 
tillery preparation. Foggy weather aided the 
attackeiB. The chief resistance was m the w’est, 
where the Geiman positions were defended by 
the heights on the edge of the Woevre plains 
The Americans stormed these heights, the high- 
est of which IB Lcs Ejiarges, and took the vil- 
lages of Herbeuville, Hattonehntel, H anon vi lie, 
Billy, St. Maurice, Thillot, and Hattonville, 
and during the night entered Vigneulles, which 
is at the southern end of the line of lulls pro- 
tecting this Bide of the salient. On the south- 
oni leg of the salient the results were just as 
successful to American arms, and weie carried 
out with the same precision. During the first 
day Labayville, St. Bausscaut, Vilcey, Essey, 
and the important town of Tlnaucourt weie cap- 
tured. Duiing the night fannes, Noiisard, 
Buxieres, and St. Mihiel were captured. Twen- 
ty-seven hours after the attack began, the forces 
advancing from the oast and west met at Vig- 
neulles and Heudicourt, and the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient was no more 

During the next few days the pocket was 
“mopped up” and the new lines consolidated; 
16,000 prisoners, among whom were some Aus- 
tro-Hungarians, and almost 450 guns were 
taken. Besides these, vast stores of ammuni- 
tion, arms and military supplies were captured. 
Nearly 176 square miles of territory and 70 
villages weie deliveied Horn* the enemy. The 
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Allies were now in a position to seriously 
threaten Metz and the great Metz-Mdziferea 
trunk railway, one of Germany’s main supply 
lines Another important result, for the Ger- 
mans as well as for the Allies, was to show that 
the American forces had reached a stage of de- 
velopment where they could be depended upon 
to take their full share in the War. 

What might be called the first period of the 
Allied offensive was now over. The result was 
everywhere favorable to the Allies With the 
exception of the Aisne region, the Germans were 
back at their starting-place in March The 
German people at home, although somewhat 
buoyed up by false reports, had lost their su- 
preme faith in the army Vast quantities of 
supplies and ammunition were captured or des- 
troyed to prevent capture Eight Geinian di- 
visions had been destroyed since the beginning 
of the Allied offensive up to the middle of Sep- 
tember Approximately 200,000 prisoners and 
2300 guns had fallen into Allied hands. Al- 
most 300,000 fresh American troops were pour- 
ing into France a month. Luclendorff’s attempt 
to retreat to a smaller front was frustrated by 
Foch’s tactics, the fundamental tlieoiy of which 
was to keep the enemy engaged all along the 
line and not to let him effectively use his re- 
serves. This was the principle of exhaustion 
and is strikingly similar to Grant’s campaign 
'which won the Civil W^ar. 

Argonne-Meuse Offensive. As has been re- 
lated above, Marshal Focli, in the last week of 
September, began an offensive over the entire 
front from Switzerland to the sea. lie attacked 
the German right in Flanders, the centre along 
the lliiidenburg line, and the loft between 
lleims and the Meuse lliver. Fiom the strate- 
gic point of view, the German left was by far 
the most important front A break-tin oiigb of 
any si/e bore would cut the lines of communica- 
tion between Geiinany and her armies in Fiance 
and Helgiiun. The Argoiinc-Meuse line was 
also the hinge of the German retreat in Belgium 
and iiortheiii France, and, if broken, ^^ould 
doubtless cause a huge delalcle. The Geinian 
defenses on this region, both natural and ar- 
tificial, weie exceptionally strong The bend in 
the Aisne, west of the Argonne Forest, the for- 
est itself and the Meuse River, weie tremendous 
natural advantages; the German High Com- 
mand, realizing tlie strategic importance of the 
sector, had placed many of its be‘-t divisions 
there, as well as profusely sprinkling the area 
■witli barbed wire and machine-gun emplace- 
ments. 

After the fall of the St. Mihiel salient, which 
really paved the way for this offensive, the 
American army took over the lines from the 
Argonne Forest and the Meuse River This 
army was to cooperate with (omia-ud’s J\ 
French army, which extended from the neighlxir- 
hood of Reims to where it joined the Americans 
in the Argonne For the opening attack in 
the American sector General Pershing employed 
three corps. Left Ist Corps (Liggett), which 
contained the 77th, 28th, and 35tli divisions, 
with the 1st division in reserve Centre, 6th 
Corps (Cameron) which contained the filst, 
37th and 7')th divisions, with the 3d division in 
reserve Right 3d Corps (Bullard) which 
contained the 4th, 80th and 33d divisions, with 
the 32d division in reserve The geneial reserve 
included the 2f)tli, 82d, and 92d divisions. Ter- 
«hing stated “About 2700 guns, 189 small tanks, 
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142 manned by Americans, and 821 airplaines, 
604 manned by Americans, were concentrated 
to support the infantry We thus had a su- 
periority in guns and aviation and the enemy 
had no tanks. The French and Americans 
hoped to advance on either side of the Argonne 
and squeeze the Germans out of the Argonne. 
They w’ere unable to do this in the first attack 
as they were temporarily held up by German 
second positions.” 

First Phase, The preliminary bombardment 
began at 11 p Af on September 2.5 and at 5 30 
A Ai. on the 20th of September the infantry at- 
tack was launrlied The Fieneli advanced 4 
miles and the Americans about 0. By the 28th 
the Americans had taken Montfaucon, E\er- 
mont, Gareourt, Cuisy, Septsarges, Malancourt, 
Ivoiry, Epinonville, Chaipeiitry, Very, and 10,- 
000 jiri'-oneis. The French took Sevron, the 
Butte dcs Mesnil, and Navarin Farm The 
Americans were within range of the Kriemhihle 
line which extended from Grand I’re to Daiii- 
villers across the Meuse. East of the Meuse the 
Americans captured Marcheville and RicmIIc, 
which strengthened the flank of the army west 
of the Meu^^e. On the 29th and 30th, (hniiaud 
ad\anced to within 5 miles of Voii/iers. 

Second J*hasr The second jiliase of the Ar- 
gonne-Meuhc offensive was eanied out by the 
Ist, 5th, and 3d Corps and lasted from October 
4 to 31. In the first part of tins phase (he 
American army encountered its hardest fight- 
ing of the W ar. About the middle of this pe- 
riod, General Pershing divided the Anieiican 
forces into llio 1 and IT armies The T army, 
which was assigned to General Liggett, extend- 
ed from tlie Argonne to Fresnes-en-W oev re. 
The 11 aimy, extending from Fresnes to tlie 
Moselle, was commanded by General Bullard 
Beginning on the 4th, the I American army eap- 
tuied Cesiies, and advanced 2 miles up the Aire 
River valley On October 5, the Gcimans be- 
fme Gouiaiid retired along a 12-mile front 
closely piiT'«*iied by tlie French army By the 
11th, the French held the whole line of the 
Ruippe River and the Americans had seized the 
heights dominating the Aiie valley So far the 
French had taken 21,000 prisoners and GOO 
guns. On the 14tli, the Americans took St.* 
Juvin, and two days later took the important 
(ow« of Gr»ind Pn* and Champigneullc*s On 
the 17th Romagiie fell and the \inei leans were 
evcrywlieie bejoud the Kriemluldc positions 
During tlie next day Baiithcvillc and 3 alma 
Farm WTre sei/(»d in surprise attacks They 
changed hands scneial times lieforcj remaining 
in the possession of the Americans On the 
same day the French ciosscd the Aisne near 
Vouziers, and made important gains toward 
Rethel 

The only German defense between the Amer- 
icans and the Belgian bordei was the Freyo- 
Stellung wliicli ran fiom near Duii-sur-Mense 
to the Bourgogne wood Alioiit 10 miles noith 
of this line was the gieat tnnik railway line 
running from Metz to Mezi^res, through Sedan 
and ]\iontmedy Pait of the Fi(*ya line was 
seized on Octolier 2G and the railway line was 
bombarded 

Last Phase and Pursuit In connection with 
this phase of the Argon ne-Meuse offensive, Gen- 
eral Pershing states, “On the 2l8t my instiue- 
tions were issued to the T army to piepare 
thoroughly for a general attack October 28 that 
would be decisive if possible. In order that the 
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attack of the I army and that of the IV 
French army on its left should be simultaneous 
our attack ivas delayed until November 1. 

“On this occasion and for this first time the 
army prepared for its attack under normal con- 
ditions We held the front of attack and were 
not under the necessity of taking over a new 
front with its manifold installations and serv- 
ices. Our own personnel handled the commu- 
nications, dumps, telegraph lines and water 
service, our divisions were either on the lines 
or close in rear, the French artillery, aviation 
and technical troops which had previously made 
up our deficiencies had been largely replaced by 
our own organizations, and our army, corps 
and divisional staffs were by actual experience 
second to none ” 

On November 1, both General Pershing and 
General Gouraud began their final advance 
The latter crossed tho Aisne between Rethel and 
Vouziers, and advancing with Berthelot’s array 
on tho left, reached the outskirts of M^zi^res, 
when the Armistice went into effect (November 
11). General Pershing’s forces reached Sedan 
on the 6th. Between that date and the 11th, 
east of the Meuse, he seized the heights of the 
Woevre, and had brought Metz into offensive 
gun-fire range. 

The Franco-American advance in the Cham- 
pagne-Argonne-Meuse region cut the German 
main line of communication (mentioned above) 
and foreordained a complete defeat within a 
very short time for Germany, had the Armistice 
not intervened Some of tne bitterest fighting 
of the War occurred in this section. Most of 
it was hand to hand and the nature of the 
ground, with its ravines, gullies, forests, etc., 
made it necessary to wipe out machine-gun 
nests with infantry rather than with artillery 
The Americans captured 20,000 prisoners and 
468 guns. The French took about 30,000 pris- 
oners and 700 guns It is estimated that the 
Germans lost 150,000 men trying to defend their 
main line of communication. 

American Troops in France. On Armistice 
Day, 42 American divisions had either reached 
France or were en route; of these, 29, including 
replacements from the other divisions, were 
actually engaged in combat. Of the latter, 7 
were Regular divisions, 11 National Guard divi- 
sions, and 11 National Army divisions The to- 
tal American forces sent to France is given as 
2,084,000 of whom it is estimated that 1,390,- 
000 took part in campaign; of the latter 1,100,- 
000 as divisional troops, 240,000 as corps and 
army troops, and 50,000 in the service of supply 

The casualties in the American army were 
about 260,000, of whom about 50,000 were 
battle deaths. As the army met with no 
serious reverses, the number of prisoners taken 
by the enemy was small, only 4500 The 
casualties occurred mainly between May 28, 
1918, when the Ist division attacked Cantigny, 
and Novemlier 11. In its operations it cap- 
tured 63,000 prisoners and about 1400 pieces 
of artillery m addition to other arms and 
stores. 

Breaking the Hindenburg Line. In the 
section treating the German retreat to the 
Hindenburg line it was narrated how certain 
sectors of this line were penetrated and how the 
Qu^ant-Drocourt line was smashed This sec- 
tion will deal with the breaking of the line 
itself, the capture of Cambrai, St. Quentin, and 
Laon and the advance across France and 
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Belgium until the Armistice put an end to the 
fighting. The reader must bear in mind that 
while this tremendous drive was pushing the 
^ntre back the Allies were crushing one flank 
in Flanders and the other in the Argonne- 
Meuse region. In the bitter fighting that re- 
sulted in the breaking of the famous defense 
system, the 27th — O’Ryan — and the 30th — 
Lewis — American divisions played important 
parts. 

Although the main attack was made on Sep- 
tember 29, important advances in the direction 
of Cambrai were made on the 27th, when Byng 
and Horne with the American 2d Corps — ■ 
Graves — (27th and 30th divisions) struck on 
a 14-mile front before Cambrai, crossed the 
Canal du Nord, and pierced the outposts of the 
Hindenburg line. On the 28th, Marcoing, 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame, Cantaing, and Noyelles 
were taken. On the 29th, Rawlinson, with the 
aid of the Americans, struck on a 30-mile front 
from St Quentin to the Sens^ Canal The 
former crossed the Scheldt Canal and the latter, 
after seizing Ballicourt and Nauroy, entered 
the suburbs of Cambrai itself. Horne now at- 
tacked in the Arras sector and advanced towaid 
Douai by capturing Oppy and Biache-St. Vaast. 
This compelled the Germans to retire from the 
Lens coal-field region. Byng, by crossing the 
Scheldt Canal northwest of Cambrai, threatened 
the city from that direction. 

While these operations were going on around 
Cambrai, the fate of St. Quentin was being 
sealed After nibbling operations, the French 
and British captured Thorigny and Le Tron- 
quoy, about 3 miles from the city (September 
30). On the first of October, Debeney a army 
occupied part of the city, and the next day 
seized all of it. In the meantime Kawlinson’s 
army forced the Scheldt Canal and occupied Le 
Catelet and Beauvoir. 

On October 9 a great drive covering the whole 
line from Cambrai to the neighborhood of St. 
Quentin was begun without artillery prcj>ara- 
tion. It ^\a8 a tremendous success, penetrating 
9 miles on a 20-mile front Cambrai was oc- 
cupied on the very first day, which necessitated 
a further retreat on the Arras-Lens front, to- 
ward Douai By the 10th the British had ad- 
vanced their lines to the Selle River between 
Solesmes and bt. Souplet, and captured the im- 
portant German base of 1^ Cateau. On the 
next day the Germans abandoned the line along 
the Sens^e River and the Allies were closing in 
on Douai This city fell on the 17th. 

On the 20th, the British forced a crossing oi 
the Selle north of Le Cateau and on the 22d 
advanced from northwest of Tournai to south- 
west of Valenciennes, patrols actually reaching 
the suburbs of the latter city. On the 25th the 
Valenciennes-Le Quesnoy railway was reached 
on a 7-mile front On November 2, Valen- 
ciennes fell after a pinching operation, and they 
advanced along the road to Mons On Novem- 
ber 4, the British and Americans stiuck on a 20- 
inile front between the Scheldt and the Oise- 
Sambre Canal and forced the Germans to make 
a retreat on a 75-niile front from the Scheldt 
to the Aisne. As a result of this the French 
took the fortified city and railroad centre of 
Hirson, and the British captured the fortress 
of Maubeuge on the 9th of November. On the 
11th, the last day of fighting, the British cap- 
tured Mons, the scene of their defeat and re- 
treat in August, 1014. 
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In considering the breaking of the Hinden- 
burg line, the events that occurred between the 
Oise and the Aisne and which resulted in the 
capture of Laon and the Chemin des Dames, 
must be included. Foch determined to use his 
“pincers” method on a large scale in order to 
capture Laon. To accomplish this he had to ad- 
vance through the formidable forest of St. Go- 
bain and recapture the Chemin des Dames posi- 
tions After the “pinching” of the Marne sali- 
ent (July, 1918) the Fran co-Amer leans had nib- 
bled away at the German positions to get a good 
place to start their offensive. The Americans 
had taken the Juvigny plateau and later the 
French seized the Vauxaillon plateau just south 
of the Aisne. The German Crown Prince made 
repeated and bitter attacks to retake these 
strategic positions, but they were futile as well 
as costly. On September 28, General Hangings 
Franco-Ainerican army captured Fort de Mal- 
maison, the old limestone position which is in 
the rear of the Chemin des Dames. Then began 
a slow advance between these positions and the 
Ailette Iliver as well as between the Aisne and 
the Vesle. Berthelot’s V army in conjunction 
with Mangin’s X army and with the aid of 
Italian troops, began an advance northwest of 
Reims, which resulted in the capture of Berry- 
au-Bac on October 7 On the 9th, Bazancourt 
and Vaiix-les-Mauroii fell By the 12th, Man- 
gin had succeeded in occupying practically the 
entire Cheniin-des-Dames jmsitions. The next 
day saw the success of Foch’s strategy because 
the St. Gobain Forest, La Ffere, and Laon were 
evacuated by the Geinians with scarcely any 
fighting. 

The Fiench armies of the left now advanced 
rapidly between the Aisne and the Oise Rivers 
with the idea of reaching the Franco-Belgian 
frontier between ITirson and M^ziferes When 
the Germans began their retreat between the 
Scheldt and the Aisnc, the French armies of the 
left exerted strong pressure on the German 
flank By the 8th of November they were at 
the outskirts of M^zifires, but were unable to 
capture it before the Armistice was signed on 
the 11th 

Thus ended the battle or series of battles 
which resulted in the breaking of the Hinden- 
hurg line and which were also largely responsi- 
ble for the Germans suing for an armistice. 
The occupation of tlie east bank of the Meuse 
north of Verdun by the Americans left the Ger- 
mans Avith no easily defended line west of the 
Rhine. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
Germans could have reached the Rhine with suf- 
ficient men, material and organization, to pre- 
vent an invasion of Germany by the Allies on a 
grand scale 

Operations in Belgium. The opening attack 
on ISeptembcr 28 was made by the reorganized 
Belgian army, under the personal direction of 
King Albert, and the British II army, under 
Plumer, on a 10-mile front from Dixmude to 
Passchendaele Ridge, north of Ypres. This ini-, 
tial attack penetrated 4 miles. On the next 
day the Belgians captured Dixmude, Passcheii- 
daele, Stadenberg, Mooreslede, and Zarren and 
were only 2 miles from Roulers On this same 
day the British took the formidable Messines 
and Passchendaele Ridges and Ghcluvelt. On 
the 1st of October, the Allies crossed the Menin- 
Roulers road and struck in a southerly direc- 
tion, reaching the Lys River between Warvioq 
and Warneton. 
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The threat to envelop the industrial centre of 
Lille had now become so pronounced and had 
created such a serious position for the German 
forces that the German command determined to 
evacuate it, which necessitated retirement from 
the Belgian coast Consequently, on the 2d 
the Germans began the evacuation of the city 
and a retreat on both sides of La Bass^e Canal. 
This retreat was accelerated by the joining of 
Degoutte^s VI French army to the Belgian and 
British armies. The Belgians captured Hoog- 
lede and Handzeeme northeast of Roulers, and 
the Blfctish seized Rolleghencapelle, between 
Courtrai and Roulers Armen ti^res was en- 
tered on the same day 

^ After a week and a half of further prepara- 
tion, the Allies struck an extremely heavy blow 
aimed at clearing the west bank of the Scheldt 
as far as Ghent. The attack extended from 
the Lys, near Comincs, to the sea. The Bel- 
gians drove forward 7 miles north of a line 
running from Handzeeme to Courtermarck, and 
the French and British to the Iloogledo pla- 
teau, Winckelhoek and Leiidelede The German 
forced retreat from Belgium now began in earn- 
est. The Belgians advanced steadily along the 
roads to Bruges and Ostend from Thourout, and 
the French advanced toward Thiel t, while the 
British advanced along the Lys from Comines. 
On the 17th the British entered Lille and naval 
forces entered Ostend, which had been evacuated 
On the next day Zeebrugge was entered, as well 
as Bruges, Thielt, Courtrai, Tourcoing, and 
Roubaix. 

Between the 20th and 25th of October, the 
French and British forced tlie Lys Canal in the 
direction of Ghent The British in the south 
took Bruay and Estain On the last day of the 
month Byng’s army, with the aid of the 30th 
American division, struck between the Lys and 
the Scheldt from Deynze to Avelghem and cap- 
tured several villages, and towns While this 
operation was going on the British and French 
were driving the Germans back on Ghent and 
the lines of the Scheldt. The retreat was pre- 
cipitous. On November 3, the Belgians ad- 
vanced 10 miles along the Dutch frontier and 
reached the Terneuzen (Dutch) Ghent Canal 
This advance coupled with that of the French 
and the British in the south brought the Allies 
to within 5 miles of Ghent The Biitish forced 
the Scheldt near Pofter and began an advance 
on Brussels. Tournai fell to the British on 
November 9, and when fighting ceased two days 
later, the line in Belgium ran almost north and 
south from Terneuzen to north of Audeiiarde 
and then southeast to Mons Maishal Foch is 
credited with the statement that the German 
army would have been captured or destroyed 
within six weeks (after November 11) but he 
had agreed to an armistice to save lives. More 
than 00,000 prisoneis and 500 guns of all cal- 
ibres had been captured 111 this flank movement. 

The Armistice. Negotiations between the 
United States and Germany, which began on 
October 5, ended on November 5, when President 
Wilson informed the Germans that Foch had 
been authorized by the United States and the 
Allies to open negotiations with accredited 
German agents. This was followed two days 
later by announcement that German agents had 
been appointed and we»’e about to leave the 
German Headquarters at Spa. Belgium They 
were received at Foch’s quarters the next day 
and received the terms of the armistice from 
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him. A request to stop hostilities until the 
terms had been sent to the German Headquar- 
ters was refused. After several delays the 
terms were accepted by Germany on November 
11 at 5 A.M., Paris time, and the War ended at 
11 AM. that day. A brief summary of the 
teims follows. 

Germany surrendered all her submarines and 
agreed to disarm her surface men-of-war which 
were to be interned in neutral ports, or taken 
over by the Allies. The treaties of Bucharest 
and Brcst-Litovsk were renounced, all damage 
done was to be repaired and all foreign #cupied 
territory was to be evacuated An indemnity 
was to be agreed upon later. The Allies were 
to occupy the valley of the Ehine. There was 
to be a neutial zone on the east bank of the 
Rhine and Allied and American bridgeheads at 
Mayence, Coblenz, and Cologne, each with a 
radius of 30 kilometers. 

Tlie evacuation of the territory west of the 
Rhine went along very smoothly. The Allies 
were hailed as deliveiers in Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and especially in Alsace-Lorraine, which 
was tiiumjdiantly entered by French forces A 
similaV entry was made into Brussels by King 
Albert and his Queen riding at the head of the 
Belgian troops. The British took over the ad- 
ministration of the zone around Cologne, the 
Americans that around Coblenz, and the French 
that around Mavencc. 

On Dec. 14, 1918, the terms of the Armistice 
weie renewed until Jan 17, 1919. Dining this 
period the conditions that were unfulfilled were 
to be completed. The following provision was 
also added to the general terms: *‘The Allied 
High Command reserves the right to begin, 
meanwhile, if it thinks it wise in order to 
ensure new guaiantees, to occupy the neutral 
zone on the right hank of the Rhine to the north 
of the bridgehead of (-ologrie, up to the Dutch 
frontier. This occupation will be announced by 
the Allied High Command by giving six days* 
notice,” ISubsequent renewals of the Armistice 
terms occurred during the time that the Peace 
Conference was holding its meetings at Paris. 

THE EASTERN FRONT 

The early advance of the Russian armies into 
Hast Prussia in August, 1914, seriously affected 
the German invasion of France and almost up- 
set the entire German plan Von Hindenburg, 
however, frustrated the attempt of the Russians 
to oveirun East Prussia by his victory at 
Taiiiieiihcig Meanwhile the Russian armies ad- 
vanced A ictoriously into Galicia and soon were 
■well on their way to Cracow and into the passes 
of the Caipatliians. To relieve the pressure on 
the Austiians, Geiinan Headquarters organized 
a couiileroffensive through West Poland, which 
ended in a deadlock in the winter of 1914-15 
wuth the opposing arniies intrenched. In the 
sjiiing of 1915, the Central Powers began a great 
offensive and by September of that year tlie 
Russians were driven out of Poland and Cour- 
laiid This front tben lomaiiied stabilized until 
May, 1916, wlieii tlic Russians opened a success- 
ful campaign against tlio Austrian front to le- 
lieve the piessuie of the Austrians in Italy. 
This success w'as followed by the Russian Revolu- 
tion which ultimately pi evented that country 
from licing a further factor in the War. 

The detailed account of the military opera- 
tions falls under the following head. (1) Rus- 
sian invasion of East Prussia terminating in the 


battle of Tannenberg and the first battle of the 
Masurian lakes ; (2) Russian invasion of Galicia; 
(3) German operations in West Poland; (4) 
second battle of the Masuiian lakes; (5) Austro- 
German drive in Galicia; (6) great Austio- 
German drive in the east; (7) Russian offensive 
in 1910; (8) military operations during the 

Kerensky goveinment; (9) military operations 
during the Bolshevik government to the end of 
the War. 

The stiuggle on the Eastern front was condi- 
tioned by a number of ciiciimstaiices. First 
the German plan, which was based on a decisive 
victory in France before the Russians could get 
ready, few troops were tliciefore to be left to 
guard the east front Next was the unexjiected 
promptness of the Russian mobilization and con- 
centiation. Lastly and of paramount impor- 
tance was the configuration of the frontiei itself 
and its organization 111 view of war. The sink- 
ing feature of the configuration was that Rus- 
sian Poland projected like a huge bastion 200 
miles deep between East Prussia on the north 
and Galicia on the south and that the jiolitieal 
frontier separating the belligciant states wjis in 
no sense a mililaiy frontier The Russian base 
of operations against East Piussia and the line 
of defense to wdnch the armies could retiie in 
case of defeat was that formed by the Niomen 
River between Ko\no and Giodno and the Naiew" 
River with its principal tributary, tlie Bohr, 
from Grodno to the mouth of the Narew On 
the Niemen wcie the fortified hiidgeheads of 
Kovno, Olita and Grodno wheie lailw^ays ciossed 
the liver On the Narew and Bohr weie the 
fortified hiidgeheads of Osowdec, Ijomza, Ostio- 
lenka, Ro/an, Pul tusk, Sierok, and at the | unc- 
tion of the Naievv and Vistula the gieat fortiess 
bridgehead of Novogeorgicvsk. The (German base 
of operations in the noitli w’as the Vistula River 
between the fortresses of Danzig and Thom. 
Along this stretch of nver there were a number 
of fortified biidgoheads. The province of East 
Prussia lay in advance of this line and for its 
defense the Germans had to rely on active de- 
fense by tioops based on their complete netwoik 
of railways and roads The Masurian lakes near 
the frontier foinied a noith and south natural 
barrier about 40 miles long and the fortress of 
Kdnigsbcig was a stioiig point of support for 
military opeiatioiis. 

The Russian base of operations in Central Po- 
land was the Vistula River from Novogeorgievsk 
to the Austiian frontier; along tins stretch of 
river weie the gieat fortified bridgeheads of 
Warsaw and Ivangorod The German fiontier 
from the Vistula to the Austrian frontier was 
an open one but parellel to it were a number of 
excellent railways for active defense 

From the Vistula to the frontier of Rumania 
the Austro-Russiaii frontier was an open one and 
for its defense both countries had to rely on 
active operations of their armies. The militaiy 
frontier of Austiia was the Carpathian range of 
mountains in lear of its border piovinces of 
Galicia and Bukovina. Against invasion from 
the east, Austria could hardly hojie to hold the 
entire jirovinee of Galicia, so her military 
authorities had constructed a harrier line from 
the Vistula to the Carpathians along the San 
River. On this river there were the fortified 
bridgeheads of Jarislau, Radymo and the great 
fortress of Przemysl. 

In accordance with the Allied plan, the Rus- 
sian armies were to assume the offensive as soon 
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EH possible. The aim of their first campaigns 
was to drive the Germans out of East Prussia 
and tile Austiians out of Galicia and Bukovina 
111 pieparation foi an advance fiom West Po- 
land For these campaigns they immediately 
organized six gieat armies, two for the invasion 
of East Prussia and four for the invasion of 
Galicia. The Kussian commandcr-in-chief was 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. 

Bussian Invasion of East Prussia. For 
the defense of East Prussia, German Head- 
quaiters left in the east of the active army only 
three army corps and a cavalry division. There 
were mobilized in addition two leserve corps 
and the local Landwehr and Laiidstrum troops. 
These tioops foimed the VI II army — voii Britt- 
witz — and also furnished the gairisons for the 
fortified bridgeheads on tlie Vistula and the gar- 
rison of the fortiess of Konigsbeig As the 
Kussians would probably invade East Prussia 
both north of the ^lasuiian lakes from the 
direction of Kovno and south of the lakes from 
the Narew Kivei, the VI 11 army was divided 
into two sepaiate wings, the left wing, consist- 
ing of two active coips and tliiee reseive divi- 
sions with the cavalry division, was to guard 
the frontier noith of the lakes, while a single 
active coips with Landw’ehr troops was to guaid 
the fioiitiei south and west of the lakes. 

Jn August, 1014, Jlussian Headquarters or- 
ganized two armies for the invasion of East 
Finssia The 1 army — Uennencamp — was to ad* 
vance fiom the Niemen Kiver between Kovno 
and Giodiu) and advance along the Koviio-Ko- 
iiig^lKMg lailway north of the Masurian lakes 
The il army — Samsanoir — was to advance from 
the Naiew liner with its lett resting on the 
arsaw-Danzig laihvay and its light passing 
the south end of the Masiiiian lakes. Contact 
between the two armies was to he seemed after 
jiassiiig th(‘ lakes Itenneneamj) was the fiist to 
leaeh the fiontiei, August 17, just as the Gor- 
man ai lilies ill the west began iheir advance; 
heio lie encountered the advance posts of the left 
wing of the Vi II ainiy. For a week there was 
(onstant lighting in which the weaker Geimaii 
loKo w'as steadil} pushed back and on August 24 
Jlciinencanip 1 cached the line of the lakes and 
Insteibuig Instead of jmshing on westw'aid he 
iippaiently lialted lieie to await the aiiival of 
Samsanofl to piotect his left and in the mean- 
time his ea^alIy sought the light Hank of the 
II army and reeonnoilied along his front. 
Samsanoir leaehed the frontier soveial days 
later, August- 22, and easily dispersed the weak 
detachments in his front. His centre now moved 
on Allenstoiii wliile his right moved northward 
to seek eontaet with Renneneaiiip 
On August 22 tlie situation seemed veiy serious 
to the eommandei of the VllI Gorman army, who 
found hotli wings in retreat, and although he 
made pi epaiations to concentiate on SainsanofF, 
he informed German Headquarters at Coblenz 
that he might iio coinjielled to retiie behind the 
Vistula. At this stage Headquarters decided to 
intrust the command of the VTII army to 
von Hindonlmrg, a rctiied general who was 
thoroughly conversant with the topography of 
East Piussia, and sent to him as his chief of 
statr von LudendorfT, a staff otlicer of the IT army 
who had shown great initiative in the capture of 
the town and bridges of Li^ge. Von Hindcnburg 
took command on August 2.S and found the situa- 
tion as above stated. Tlie two Russian armies 
were still separated and his only chance for 


success was to decisively defeat one of them be- 
fore they could unite. Calling from the near- 
by fortresses all their available troops, he suc- 
ceeded in raising his army to five and one-half 
corps, which was nearly tliat of the TI Russian 
army His plan was a bold one for be proposed 
to leave but a meie screen in front of Kenncii- 
camp and employ bis entire foice against JSam- 
sanoff. In order to make liis victory decisive, 
if possible, he pioposed to envelop both wings 
of the II Russian army His piedecessor had 
already made this possible by moving a coips 
from the extreme loft of Ins army to the extieme 
right b^ rail. It took several da}s to get the 
troops in position but by the 27tb all was ready 
for the attack. Two and ono-lialf eoips were in 
front of Allenstcin to cheek the advance of 
Eamsanoff’s centre, consisting of three corps; 
two cor])8 had witlidiawii from Rennencamp’s 
front and wTre ready to move southward in rear 
of the lakes on Samsanoff’s real protected by a 
single corps, and one coi])s w^as ready to turn 
Samsanoff’s left protected by a single eorjis 
Fortunately for Ilindenbing, Rennoiieanip made 
no attempt to advance and In’s cavalry failed to 
pehetrate the Geiman screen to discover what 
was going on in its rear. 

The battle of Tannenberg, as it was called, be- 
gan on tho morning of August 27 and lasted 
tliiee days SanmanpIT w’as tound dead on the 
field and tw'o of his coips eommandei s w'lth 
90,000 men were captuied Three of his coi])S 
were practically annihilated and the others 
escaped only with severe losses The battle W’as 
named in honor of one of the same name fought 
theie in 1409 between the (tci man Knights and 
the allied Ikdes and Lithuanians As the T and 
IT Russian armies w'(*ie advancing into East 
Rrussia, Russian Headquarters began the or- 
ganization of the X Army at Giodno to seivo as 
a goneial reseive. Two eoij>H of this ai my ad- 
vanced aciosR the frontier east of tlie Masinian 
lakes just in tune to cover the retreat of the 
remnants of the IJ army. 

After the battle of Tannenlierg, von Tlinden- 
burg was reinfoieed by tw'o army eorj)s and a 
cavalry division fioin tlie Western fiont and 
made jireparations to attack Rtuiiiencamp’s army 
His plan W'as to engage Reiineneamp’s fiont with 
his main force while liis right wing moved south 
aiound the Masurian lakes to cut ofi the letieat 
of the Russian aiiny ITis right wing, howov’er, 
unexpectedly cneounteied the X Russian array, 
wliieh defeated his plan, and all he was able to 
aecornplish was tlie letieat of the Ilussiaiis 
across the fiontier to the Niemen Rivvi In 
these ojicratioiis, which began September 7 and 
lasted about a week, the Germans claim to have 
taken 4o,000 additional prisoners; tliev call the 
operations the first battle of the Masiinan Lakes 
While the situation on this fiont was still un- 
stahilized, von Hindcnburg was compelled to go 
to the as'-istanco of the Austrians. 

Bussian Invasion of Galicia. The German 
jdan, us we have seen, eontemifiated the eiush- 
ing of France, while Russia should he held by the 
Central Powers In form, so far as Austria was 
corieetned, the holding w'as to begin by an 
invasion of Russian Poland South of the 1011 - 
tier two railways run roughly parallel to the 
houndaiy, and from these two run hraneh lines 
and feeders Tlie Russians were not nearly so 
wtII off in the matter of transportation. Given, 
therefore, the sujiposod slowness of Russia’s 
mobilization and the poverty of her rail system, 
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an invasion of Russian Poland seemed to be a 
promising undertaking. 

According to the plan of attack drawn up 1^ 
the chief of staff, Gen. Conrad von Hotzendorff, 
the invasion was to be made by two armies. 
The I army under General Dankl concentrated 
on the lower San River was to advance north- 
ward east of the Vistula to seize the railway 
junction of Lublin; its left was protected by a 
detachment, largely cavalry, which was to 
operate west of the Vistula and then cross that 
river Its right was protected by the IV army 
— Auffeiiberg — which was concentrated at 
Jaroslav and was to advance northward to the 
railway junction of Cholm. The 111 army — 
Brudeimann — was concentrated east of Lem- 
berg and was to defend the frontier between the 
Bug and Dniester Riveis. The II army was on 
the Serbian frontier but had one corps in 
Galicia which was to guard the frontier south 
of the Dniester River and codperate with the 
III army. 

The Russian mobilization against Austria was 
begun a week before that against Germany and 
in the month that elapsed before actual hos- 
tilities the armies were concentrated for actite 
operations In southein Poland lietween the 
Vistula and Bug Rivers w'as an army group con- 
sisting of the IV and V Russian armies under 
General Ewart On the ea^ern frontier of Gali- 
cia between the Bug and Dniester Rivers were 
the III Russian army — Russky — and the VIII 
Russian army — Brusiloff — forming a group under 
Ivanoff. South of the Dniester River were de- 
tachments of the VII Russian army on the fron- 
tier of Bukovina. Each of the four principal 
armies was stionger than any of the three 
Austrian armies. 

On August 25, well south of Lublin and Cholm, 
the two Austrian armies encountered such strong 
resistance that they were unable to advance as 
the IV and V Russian armies were in their 
front. On August 22 the great Russian advance 
of the TIT and VI IT armies liegan and the VII 
invaded Bukovina The Austrians were unable 
to offer any adequate resistance and the Russians 
advanced triumphantly and occupied Lemberg 
on September 5 To stem the Russian tide, 
Austrian Headquarters recalled the remaining 
corps of the II army from Serbia and with the 
II, III and IV armies took up the position of 
Rawariiska-Grodck west of Lemberg facing east. 
Here was fought a battle, September 7-11, on 
the same days that Hindenbiirg was attacking 
Renneiicamp in the noith and the battle of the 
Marne w^as in progress in the west. The Aus- 
trians were defeated and retired to the San River 
where the I Austrian army was compelled to 
join them. The Russians now pushed on, crossed 
the San River and invested the fortress of 
Przemysl. South of the Dniester they occupied 
Bukovina, took possession of the passes in the 
Carpathians and their cavalry was advancing 
into Hungary Such was the situation when 
Austrian Headquarters called on the Germans 
for help and von Hindenbiirg was sent from East 
Prussia to Silesia to take command there and 
organize a new army. 

Oerman Operations in West Poland. In order 
to create the IX German army in Silesia, von 
Hindenburg was compelled to withdraw four of 
his corps from East Prussia and replace them as 
far as possible with Landwehr and newly or- 
ganized units. Wht*ii he reached Silesia, von 
Hindenburg learned that there were few Russian 
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troops in Poland west of the Vistula River; 
with the Austrian chief of staff he decided on 
the plan of operations. The IX German army 
with the I Austrian army on its right was to 
advance eastward to the north of the Vistula 
thus turning the flank of the Russians in Galicia, 
so that they would be obliged to cease their 
pressure on the Austrians south of the Vistula to 
meet this threat. The IV, III and II Austrian 
armies were then to advance as soon as possible 
and relieve the fortress of Przemysl; the IV 
army from the west and the III and II over the 
Carpathian mountains. 

The IX German army began its advance in the 
latter part of September and soon the effects of 
the movement were seen in flie shifting of the 
Russian troops These fell back across the San 
River and the IV and V armies began a move- 
ment up the east side of the Vistula River 
The IX German and the I Austrian armies 
reached the Vistula without mucli opposition and 
eventually tlie I Austrian army took up the 
front from Ivangorod to the San while the IX 
German army extended its flank northward to 
Warsaw. They were, however, unable to capture 
the bridgehead of Ivangoiod or that of Warsaw, 
so the Russians still had access to the west bank. 
In Warsaw the Russians had begun the forma- 
tion of their IX army. Due to the shifting of 
the Russian troops, the Austrians were able to 
get supplies into Prezenijbl but that was all, 
their armies were unable to cross the San River. 

When the Russians began to shift their troops, 
the command of those left in Galicia was given 
to Ivanoff and those assigned to operate in West 
Poland to Russky. By the 20th of October, Rus- 
sky felt strong enough to engage Ins adversaries 
west of the Vistula and the Russians advanced 
once more, this time on the whole front from 
Kovno to the Carpathians. In East Prussia, the 
German VIII army was compelled to retire 
across the frontier to an intrenched line which 
ran from the Masurian Lakes to the Niemen 
River Von Hindenburg was unable to offer ad- 
equate resistance in West Poland and with the 
I Austrian army retired about 200 miles back 
across the frontier into Posen and Silesia To 
delay the Russian advance he destroyed the lail- 
ways that his troops had just repaired. In Gali- 
cia the Austrians letired to the vicinity of 
Tarnow and over the Carpathians leaving the 
garrison of Przemysl to its fate. 

On November I the situation of the Central 
Powers on the Eastern front was apparently 
desperate, as the German armies in the west 
were engaged in the desperate battle of Flanders 
and could not afford to send infantry to the east; 
most of the cavalry had already been sent to the 
VTII and IX armies. Von Hindenburg was now 
placed in command of both the VIII and IX 
armies and von Mackensen was placed in com- 
mand of the IX army. 

Realizing that he was not strong enough to 
meet the Russians at all points of their front, 
von Hindenburg decided to concentrate the IX 
army for a flank attack He therefore had it 
railed to the frontier between the Vistula and 
Warta Rivers where it could advance with one 
flank protected by the Vistula. The defense of 
the frontier from the Warta southward was left 
to Landwehr and local troops assisted by the I 
Austrian army. They were to advance if his 
attack was successful. 

On November 11 he was ready to strike: at 
this time the Russians were already near {he 
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frontier all the way from the Vigtula to Cra- 
cow and gome of their cavalry had actually 
croesed it. The IX German army drove back 
the right wing of Russky’s armiee between the 
Niemen and the Warta and the endeavor of the 
Kuggiang to check the advance regiilted in more 
or lesg confusion along their entire front. Ewart 
now took command of the left wing of these 
armies while Russky remained in command on 
the right. The operationg in West Poland con- 
tinued from week to week and ended only about 
the close of the year. They ended with the 
opposing armies intrenched along the Bzura, 
Kawa and Nida Rivers The most important 
engagement was the battle of Lodz, in which, in 
attempting to envelop the flank of the Russian 
armies, three German divisions and two cavalry 
divisions were suddenly cut off from the re- 
mainder of the IX army and for two days were 
surrounded by Russians. According to German 
reports they finally emerged with 10,000 prisoners. 
In Galicia the Austrians were driven behind the 
Dunajec River and lost nearly all the important 
passes in the Carjiathians. After operationg 
closed in Novemlier on the Western front, a num- 
ber of corps were sent from there to West Poland 
in the hope that the Russians might be forced 
behind the Vistula River. By the time of their 
arrival the Russians were already intrenched 
and the desperate attempts made to dislodge 
them resulted only in tremendous losses in the 
attacking German troops 

At the close of the year the combatant troops 
on the Eastern front, as given by the German 
chief of staff, were as follows: 


between the Vistula and Carpathians while the 
II and III Austrian and Vi II Russian armies 
faced each other on the crest of the Carpathians. 
The XI Russian army was besieging Przemysl. 
German divisions had been sent to reinforce the 
Austrians in the mountains to recapture the 
passes but the winter operations there were of 
no avail. In March, Przemysl surrendered and 
its besieging army reinforced the VIII Russian 
army. In Bukovina the VII Austrian army was 
engaged with the VII Russian army 
In the spring of 1915 the situation on the 
Eastern front was very unsatisfactory to German 
Headquarters. The Austrian armies were dis- 
couraged and from the crests of the Carpathians 
the Russians threatened an invasion of Hungary 
The government of Italy was wavering and at 
any moment Austria might be called upon to 
meet a new enemy It was therefore decided to 
attempt a blow that would compel the Russians 
to retreat from the mountains. For this pur- 
pose a new army, the German XI army, was 
organized behind the IV Austrian army; this 
was made up of picked corps from the Western 
front and was well supplied with heavy artillery. 
Von Mackensen, who had successfully commanded 
the IX army, was assigned to its command and 
the IV Austrian army as well as the Austrian 
and German troops in the Carpathians were 
directed to cooperate with him This new army 
quietly replaced the troops of the IV Austrian 
army in the southern sector between the Vistula 
and the Carpathians If the XI German army 
could break through the left wing of the III 
Russian army and advance at the foot of the 


Germans Austrians Total Russians 

On the East Prussian frontier 105,000 . . 105,000 320,000 

West Poland . 385,000 140,000 625,000 847,000 

Galicia and Bukovina 12,000 513,000 525,000 521,000 


A German division was assisting the Austrians m the 

1915. Second Battle of the Masurian 
Lakes, At the close of 1914, as previously 
stated, the Russians again occupied East Prus- 
sia as far west as a north and south line through 
the Masurian Lakes This force was the X Rus- 
sian army — Sicvcrs — as the 1 Russian array was 
now along the frontier between the lakes and the 
Vistula. German Headquarters decided to take 
advantage of the cessation of hostilities on other 
fronts and by a winter campaign drive the Rus- 
sians aeross the frontier and if possible across 
the Niemen and Narew Rivers. For this pur- 
pose several new divisions were sent to von 
Hindenburg anddie foimed the X German army 
— von Eieliorn — to operate to the left of the 
VIII army. As at Tannenberg, von Hindenburg 
planned to envelop both flanks of the X Russian 
army by attacking close to the Niemen in the 
north and soutli of the lakes. The Russians 
were in winter quarters and not expecting attack 
when it suddenly developed February 7 and was 
executed under severe weather conditions with 
frequent snow storms. The campaign lasted two 
weeks and ended with the capture of 100,000 
Russians, including a corps and three division 
commanders and some 300 guns. The Germans 
attempted to capture the fortress of Ossoviec but 
were repulsed The operations were extended to 
cover the front of the I Russian army but met 
with little success Russky, who had been in 
command of the Russian right which included 
the X army, was now relieved by Alexieff. 

In Galicia, during the winter, the IV Austrian 
and the III Russian armies faced each other 


Carpathian passes. 

mountains, the Russians in the passes would 
have to retreat or risk the danger of capture. 
Once the passes were freed, the Austrian and 
German troops in their rear could advance to 
the plain and take part in the general drive. It 
should be stated that the Russian intrenched 
lines were by no means so strong as the in- 
trenched lines on the Western front. 

Austro-German Drive in Galicia. A ter- 
rific cannonade began along Mackensen’s front 
on the afternoon of May 1 and continued through 
the night to prevent the Russians from repair- 
ing damages. On the 2d it began at daylight 
and lasted four hours, when the infantry attack 
was launched The Russian front was shattered 
and although here and there the Russians offered 
stubborn resistance the tide swept on and one by 
one the Carpathian passes were evacuated and 
the Austro-Gcrman forces in their rear moved 
down to swell the forces in the plain. By May 
15 the San was reached, where the advance was 
temporarily halted to repair the railways, bring 
up supplies and heavy artillery, relieve some of 
the corps engaged in the first movement, and 
secure both banks of the river for a further 
advance. It was at this time that Italy de- 
clared war and a part of the I Austrian army 
was sent there to reinforce the V and VI armies 
from the Serbian front. On June 2, Przemysl 
was evacuated by the Russians and by the middle 
of June the Austro-German armies were ready 
for another advance. In the meantime the Rus- 
sians had taken up a defensive position on the 
Rawaruska line, where they had defeated the 
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Austrians in 1914. This line was forced on 
June 18 and on June 22 one of the Austrian 
armies occupied Lemlierg. 

From the San River the IV Austrian and XI 
German nruiios had turned northward and ad- 
vanced with tlic left flank resting on the Vistula 
but at the frontier they were stopped Tlie Rus- 
sian armies in Wc^t Roland liad retired to the 
vicinity of the Vistula and had concentrated a 
strong force in their front To reduce this re- 
sistance it became necessary to strike another 
blow at some other point of the Russian front. 
Operations had already been begun in the extreme 
north where the Geiman Raltic army, largely 
cavalry, had crossed the Niemcn River in April 
and now occupied the line of the Libau-Kovno 
railway. On July 2 there was a conference 
between von Falkenhayn, chief of slafT of the 
German armies, and \on Hindenburg to deter- 
mine the new point of attack Von llindenburg 
recommended tliat this attack be made in the 
direction of Koviio and thus threaten the main 
lines of communication of the Russians winch 
ran through Vilna and its vicinity. A successful 
drive heie would compel tlic Russians to retreat 
toward the Pripet marshes, halkenhayn, how- 
ever, considered this plan too ambitious and was 
content with forcing the Russians to evacuate 
the line of the Vistula. Upon his recommenda- 
tion, therefore, the attack was to be delivered 
along the Narew River, here a successful drive 
would eonipel the Russians to evacuate Warsaw 
but would leave their lines of retreat open 

The Great Austro-German Drive in the 
East. For the opening attack of the great 
diive which was to extend fioni the Baltic on 
the nortli to Rumania on the south a new XII 
aimy — von Gallwitz — was formed on the left of 
the VIIJ aiiny, whose mission was to force the 
crossing of the Narew River. The attack opened 
on July 13 but it was only 10 days later that 
the Germans by the capture of the bridgeheads 
Oslralenka, Ro^an, and Pultusk were able to 
cioss the Naiew in force. It was iininediately 
followed by the complete withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian forces from West Poland across the Vistula 
Ri\cr and the beginning of the general retreat. 
Ivangorod was evacuated on August 4 and War- 
saw on the folhnviiig day. In Novogeoigievsk 
the Russians left a garrison of 80,000 men but 
under the lire of heavy artillery it fell in a few 
days and its ganison siirrcndeied. The retreat 
of the Russians was follow'ed by an advance of 
the Austio-Gcrnian forces along the entiie front. 
In the south the Austro-German Carjiathian 
ai lines moved eastward from I.eniheig and into 
Bukovina, farther north von Mackeiisen with 
bis two armies advanced to the Bug River, where 
the Russians evacuated the fortress of Brest- 
Litovsk, August 25, and fell back to the Pinsk 
marshes, the Austro-German forces in West Po- 
land crossed the Vistula and reinforced tlie \II 
army; the VIIJ army forced the crossing of the 
Narew and Bohr Rivera and eaptuied the bridge- 
bead of Lomza, August 10, and that of Ossovicc, 
August 22 ; the X aimy ad\anced against the 
fortress of Kovno on the Niemeii, captured it on 
August 17, and the gieat railway junction at 
Vilna a month later, in the extreme nortli the 
German Baltic army captured Mitau and reached 
the Dwina River between Riga and Dwinsk or 
Duiiabuig, 

About the middle of September active opera- 
tions ceased and tlic Kastern front became 
stabilized. The new front followed the Dwina 


River from Riga to Dwinsk then ran almost due 
south to the Dniester River; the Russians still 
occupied a small section of eastern Galicia 
Willie the Germans had possession of all the 
frontier fortresses of Russia and had seriously 
injured the morale and the figlitiiig ability of 
the Russian armies, they had not been able to 
force a decision on the Eastern front because of 
their failure to prevent the retreat of the Rus- 
sian armies. It was dining the Russian retreat 
on September 5 that the tlrand Duke Nnholas 
was rebel cd from the command of the Russian 
armies and sent to command the Russian forces 
on the Tuikisli front, the Czar took command of 
the ainiics with Alexicff as cliief-of-staff and 
Russky again commanded the northern group. 

Year of 1916. After the cessation of opera- 
tions in the autumn of 1015 and during the 
following winter the RusLians made strenuous 
ellorts to reorganize and equip their armies. 
In this they were considerably handicapped by 
a corrupt and incfheient war department and by 
their inability to receive munitions from their 
allies and neutrals During the winter sup- 
plies from the outride could only be received 
through ports on the Pacifle where teiniinal 
facilities were inadequate and over a long line 
of railway with limited rolling stock in poor 
condition as a result of the War. In the spring, 
Kuropatkin, who had been in command ol the 
Russian armies in the Ru8So-.lapane8e War, was 
assigned to the command of the northern grouj), 
and BrusiloflT to the southein gioiip Ivaiiolf 
was assigned to dutv at headquarters. Ewart 
remained 111 couimanci of the central group. 

The military situation on the Rnssian front 
was improved dining the autumn, winter, and 
spring by the withdrawal of German and Aus- 
trian troops, first for the drive in .Seibia, them 
the attack on Verdun and lastly by the Aus- 
trian drive in Italy, At this time the northein 
and central groups of Russian armies, which 
extended from Riga to the Pnpet inarslies, were 
facing the Baltic, X, VIII, and XII German 
armies under von llindenburg and the central 
group under Prince Leoimld of Havana, con- 
sisting of the IX German army with some Aus- 
trian troops wlueli prolonged the line to the 
marshes The soiitliern Russian group was oj>- 
posed mainly by Austrian tioops, in the centie 
was an Austro-German army under Geiinan 
command. 

Wlieii the German Crown Prince o])ened his 
tremendous assault on Verdun in February llie 
Russians were requested to att^ick the Germans 
to relieve the pressure on the Western fioiit and 
to prevent the sending of German tioops to the 
Western theatre. Attacks weie consequently 
made at various points. Tlie mam attaek was 
made by two armies of the central group east 
of Vilna in March, feoveie figliting followed, 
but did not change the position of the liues, 
although the object was probably accomjilished. 
Willie they were unable to assume the olfcnsive, 
the Germans bad strongly organized their lines, 
as they desired to liold all tlie teriitory gamed 
in order to draw from it sujiplies; tlie Allied 
blockade bad cut them off fioni sujipbes through 
neutral states. Minor attacks were made on 
this front during the year but without material 
results. 

Brusiloff’s Offensive. Brusiloff whose front 
extended from the Pripet Marshes to Rumania 
had under his command four armies and was 
later reinforced by a fifth from the central 
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group. When called on in May to assist the 
Italians by a counterattack in the east he was 
ready to act. At this time, the Russians had 
on tlie east front about 140 divisions of infantry 
and 33 divisions of cavalry, probably depleted 
in strength. From the railway junction of 
Rovno, then held by the Russians, two railways 
run westward, one to the northwest to the rail- 
way junction of Kovel where the line forks 
toward \\ arsaw and Rrest-Litovsk and the other 
to the southeast toward Lemberg crossing the 
Galician frontier at Brody It was along these 
two lailways that HnisilofT planned attacks by 
his right wing, consisting of two armies with 
Ko\cl and Brody as objectives Farther south 
one army was to attack on each side of the 
Dniester River 

The attack began on May 4; that same day 
the Austrian line in front of his right wing W'as 
bioken and two days later the Russians liad 
captured Jaisk, several miles in lear of the 
Austrian fiont. The two Rus'^ian armies now 
advanced and at the end of two weeks had ad- 
vanced about 40 miles on a front of 80 In the 
meantime, German troops were sent from the 
north, and succeeded in checking the advance. 
A liftli Russian army was now deployed on the 
right of the othcis but wa‘^ unable to make any 
lieadway; the objective, Kovel, could not be 
leached The attack north of the Dniester was 
lepulsed and it was only in the latter part of 
July, ^\hen Brusiloff captured Brody and threat- 
ened the hank of the Austio-German army on 
this flout, that it fell back to a new position 
15 miles in the rear, from which it could not be 
dislodged SoutJi of Dniester, the Russians re- 
cuptiiied Biikovina and advanced as far as they 
could safely go while the Aiistro-Geriiians still 
held the noith bank About the middle of 
August the Russian operations ceased on this 
fiOnt, as Rumania was about to declare war 
and Brusiloff was directed to send troops to 
her aid 

Although he had effected no material change 
on the Eastern front, Brusiloff had caused Aus- 
tii.in tioops to he withdrawm from Italy where 
they had begun an offensive campaign and thus 
pci nutted the Italians to go on with their own 
oflensne operations, and he prohahly also en- 
couraged the Rumanians to declare war Had 
the Russian armies in the north eoojierated with 
111 111 , possibly greater results might have been 
attained. 

Year of 1917. The operations on the Rus- 
sian fiont Avere greatly influenced by the politi- 
cal changes during the year. In Marcli the 
icactionaiy government of the C/ar was over- 
fill o\mi and a provisional government estahlislied 
under Keiensky. In November the Keieiisky 
government was ovei thrown and the Bolsheviks 
came into ])()\ver under the leadership of Lenin 
and Trotsky For the details of tlie Russian 
Revolution see Russia, Iftsfonf Previous to 
the fall of the Gzar’s government there was an 
unsneeesi-ful oflensive attempted on the Aa River 
in the Riga district, the prime object of whieli 
was to relieve the tremendous pressure on Ru- 
mania. 

Military Operations During the Kerensky 
Government. After the hieakdown of the 
Russian oflensive on the Aa River, the Russian 
front was comparatively quiet until the Rus- 
sian Revolution w^as well under way The sit- 
uation on the entire front was deplorable Dis- 
cipline had completely broken down. Generals 


were appointed and removed or they resigned. 
The orders issued by the otiicers had to be ap- 
proved by the men themselves. Fraternization 
between the Russian and German soldiers was 
carried on to a large extent and could not lie 
checked. The situation could not have been 
much worse. As a result of this demoralization, 
the Germans and Austrians were able to le- 
move several divisions fioni the Russian front 
for use on other fronts. V\ hat fighting was 
done was spasmodic and of a local character 
The Allies looked on the revolution at first with 
favor as they thought it would result in a more 
vigorous prosecution of the War but they soon 
discovered that it really resulted from war 
weariness The Kerensky government was urge<l 
to renew hostilities hut it was not until the 
middle of the year that operations could be re- 
newed. Even then theie was little ho])e tJiat 
anything could he accomplished by the north- 
ern armies as they had been inllneiiced liy 
German propaganda and by the events in the 
capital. 

Brusilofl, who was now eommander-in-chief, 
therefore decided to assume the offensive with 
his old armies, now commanded by (Juter on the 
Austrian fiont, aa these ni lines had been less 
atfeeted by the revolution than those in the 
north The northern aimiea were to cooperate 
in the general advance but it is doubtful if he 
expected much from them 

The operations of the southern armies began 
on July 1 and, as 111 the jireeeding year, the 
Russian armies awejit all before them for about 
two weeks and advanced about 30 miles 011 a 
fiont of 100. Tins attack compelled (Teiiiian 
Headquarters to bring some of tbeir best alioek 
tioops fioni the Western front The countei- 
attaek of these troops W'as made against the left 
flank of tlie Russian group of ainnes July 19 
and it was at once discovered that the Russians 
W'ere no longer the disciplined troops of the 
previous years. The left army was routeil, and 
as disintegration began in the other three, all 
the armies retired across the fi on tier and for 
the first time since the beginning of the War 
there were no Russian troo})s in Galieia. The 
northern Russian armies made some isolated 
attacks but without success 

111 August, in the extreme north, the Germans 
captured the port of Riga which had lesisted all 
their efforts of the pieeeding year This was 
followed by the occupation of the islands at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Riga and the landing 
of troops on the coast of Esthoiiia to the east 111 
jirepardtioii tor an advance on Betrogiad if 
iieeesHUiy However, the Kerensky government 
was replaced by that of the Bolslievist govern- 
ment in November and an ainiistiee w'as de- 
clared between the new government and the 
Central Poweis earlv m December. Military 
operations on the Russian front now ceased as 
the arniivtiee was later followed by the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk (see Russia). 

Military Operations Under Bolshevist 
Government Until Nov. 11, 1918. After 

the Bolshevists had made jieace with the Central 
J’owers, then attempts to pacify that ]>art of 
Russia which remained in tlieir hands W'ere 
rather unsuccessful. A considerable army of 
Czccbo-Slovaks was roaming aiouiid the cential 
part of Russia, attempting to reach Vladivostok 
and tlien join the allies in order to down tbeir 
hereditary enemies, the Austrians. These men 
bad ileserted from the forces of the Central 
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Powers or had been taken prisoners and had 
later fought with the Russians. After Brest- 
Lit'ovsk they received permission to cross Si- 
beria. For some time their relations with the 
Bolsheviks were very friendly, then Moscow or- 
dered them disarmed ; the Czecho-Slovaks re- 
sisted and conflicts occurred between them and 
the Soviet forces. The first battles began in 
May and continued throughout 1018. 

When it became known that the treaties of 
peace between Germany on the one hand and 
Finland, Russia, Rumania, and the Ukraine, on 
the other, were to be used by Germany as a 
means for making tliese countries subservient 
to Germany, the Allies determined upon a cer- 
tain amount of military intervention in order 
to try to save something from the chaos that 
existed in Russia. The Allies seized the region 
around the Murman coast, with the cities of 
Murmansk, Kola, and Kem (July, 1018). The 
purpose of this was primarily to prevent the 
Germans from capturing the supplies that the 
Allies had landed at the Arctic terminus to the 
Murman railway completed during the War. 
The Americans furnished a small force for this 
expedition. 

In July, 1018, it was also announced that the 
Allies after a long period of consultation had 
determined to send a combined force of men 


sufficient equipment of artillery, which was grad- 
ually increased in the course of tlie War. 

The work before the Italians was simple in 
respect of conception, difficult in point of exe- 
cution The configuration of the frontier at 
once fixed the nature of the task. It was ab- 
solutely essential to close the passes of the Alps 
from Switzerland eastward in order to protect 
the flank and rear of their armies on the Isoiizo 
line and to prevent invasion of Italy from the 
Trentino. This condition secured, the task of 
the remainder of the forces was to cross the 
Isonzo, for it must not be forgotten that Italy’s 
material objective was Trieste with the Istrian 
Peninsula. 

Four armies took the field, two on each fron- 
tier, the northern and eastern. A fifth force, 
composed of Bersaglicri and Alpini, was desig- 
nated for operations in the Cariiic Alps Gen. 
Count Luigi Cadorna, the chief of the general 
staff, was in general command, although the 
armies were under the nominal leadership of 
the King On May 24 the frontier of the Treii- 
tino was crossed and two weeks later the road 
to Verona was closed. During the opening days 
of the campaign in this region the Austiians 
had opposed but slight reHistanee to the for- 
ward movement of the Italians because of the 
events on the Eastern front. Farther west the 


to Vladivostok to aid the Czechs as far as pos- 
sible, and also to attempt to break up the 
armed bands of Austrian and German prison- 
ers who were the main part of the Bolshevik 
forces. Therefore 10,000 Americans, 10,000 
Japanese, and smaller numbers of French and 
British were placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Otani (Japanese), and despatched to Vladi- 
vostok in August. Maj.-Gen. William S. Graves 
was placed in command of the American troops. 
For further details see Sibebia. 

ITALIAN FBONT 

Italy’s entrance into the war in May, 1915, 
which the Allies hoped would relieve the pres- 
sure on Russia, had two main movements: 
(1) to the north, to close the passes of the 
Alps against invasion; (2) to the northeast, 
to cross the Isonzo and take Trieste. The 
Isonzo line was reached, but the operation was 
not completed. An Austrian invasion from 
the north (May, 1916) was checked mainly by 
an opportune Russian drive into Galicia. Af- 
ter a successful attack against Austria the 
Italians were compelled to beat a precipitous 
retreat to the Piave in 1917. From there they 
organized the blow that crushed Austria in 
1918. 

Year of 1915. As a result of an agreement 
between Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
known as the Pact of London, Italy declared 
war on Austria, May 23, 1915. The Italian 
army on a peace footing consisted of 12 army 
corps or 25 infantry divisions, which at war 
strength without reserves would give an army 
of about 375,000 men. The division consisted 
of two brigades of infantry, about 12,000 men, 
and one regiment of field artillery with 30 guns. 
Each regiment of infantry had a section of two 
machine guns. The cavalry consisted of 29 
regiments which were to furnish the corps cav- 
alry and independent cavalry divisions. Of 
heavy artillery there were four regiments of 
four batteries each, equipped with 6-inch howit- 
zers which were to be assigned to armies. The 
Italian army entered the campaign with an in- 


Italians closed the gateways opening southward 
into the valley of tlie Tagliamcnto after severe 
fighting. In the Trentino as a whole the Ital- 
ians managed to get control of most of the roads 
leading into their own country. 

The nature of events on the eastern frontier 
was almost wholly determined by the obstacle 
forming the line of separation between the con- 
tending armies, i.e the Isonzo River From its 
left (Austrian) bank rises ridge upon ridge, 
whereas the right bank from which the attack 
must come, below Gorizia, is flat, the Friuli 
plain. In crossing the river here, therefore, the 
Italians would be compelled to fight uphill. 
The rectangle Gorizia-Gradisca-Trieste-San Dan- 
iele is occupied by the Carso plateau, with hills 
from 150 to 1700 feet high. This plateau would 
have to be taken, or at least a passage opened 
through it, before Trieste could be reached On 
May 24, Italian troops occupied various small 
towns j'ust across the frontier Their troubles 
began when they undertook to cross the Isonzo, 
for soon after reaching it they found it in flood. 
Their difficulties were increased by the failure 
of the cavalry to seize the bridges at Pieris. A 
dash for these bridges would have insured a 
crossing and might have gained possession of a 
part at least of the Carso plateau. As it was, 
the Austrians blew up the bridges before any 
Italians got across. The flood subsiding on 
June 5, a crossing was made at Pieris, and 
Monfalcone occupied. But now a fresh obstacle 
presented itself; the Austrians flooded the low 
country at the foot of the Carso plateau. The 
advance was thus blocked, and operations along 
the entire lino delayed. After three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to make another crossing of the 
river just above Sagrado, the Italians finally 
succeeded on June 24 By the 27th they had 
obtained a bridgehead on the Isonzo and a line 
of advance to the Carso plateau. This formed 
part of a general struggle over the whole line 
from Plezzo to the sea. The conflict was neces- 
sarily intensified at certain points, such as Gori- 
zia, Plava, and Tolmino. 

Gorizia lies in a bend of the river, and is 
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dominated by the hills behind it stretching away 
into the general mountain system. On the west 
hank, Monte Sabotino, itself commanded by the 
hills on the eastern bank, likewise controls the 
position ; from Sabotino run the Podgora heights 
well below (south of) Gorizia. Between Pod- 
gora and Gori?ia is open ground 3 miles wide, 
bounded on the southeast by the river. Sabo- 
tino and Podgora, thoroughly organized de- 
fensively by the Austrians, ueVe unsuccessfully 
attacked by the Italians at the end of May. 
They were slightly more sueeessful at Plava 
On the 17tli of June, after heavy fighting, they 
gained the summit of the hill controlling this 
town They held the hill thereafter in spite of 
the elforts of the Austrians to win it back, but 
were unable to extend their holdings on the left 
bank. At Tolmino the river turns 90 degiees 
from southeast to southwest. In the bend stand 
two hills joined by a saddle, Santa Maria and 
Santa Lucia. These were held by the Austrians, 
and formed with Sabotino and Podgora the only 
positions retained by them on the west bank of 
the Isonzo The resistance offered at Tolmino 
was more serious than ajiparently the Italians 
had expected Their attempt to seize it by 
sudden attack failed, and they were compelled 
to proceed against the place by regular invest- 
ment In the meantime they were more fortu- 
nate to the northwest at Cajioretto, which they 
had occupied on the first day of the War. By 
June 23, the Italians had succeeded in getting 
into ])ositioii8 from which they threatened the 
Ple/zo valley. They now came down from the 
noith against Tolmino. In August they at- 
tacked Santa Lucia and Santa Maria, but were 
comi>elled to resort to trench wnifaie. Later 
in October the ofiensive was resumed, without, 
however, succeeding in dispossessing the Aus- 
trians At the end of the year the Italians had 
gained one of their points. They had closed 
the gates of the northern frontier, and held the 
keys On the other hand, they were unsuccess- 
ful on the Caiso. A period of relative quiet 
then prevailed. 

1916. Austrian Attack in the Trentino. 
The Austrian plans for 1910 contemplated an 
attack on the Italian front before the Italians 
recovered from their unsuccessful campaign of 
1915 Inasmuch as they selected the Trentino 
front, which was largely mountainous, they were 
compelled to wait until May before beginning 
opeiations, so that the snow would have a 
chance to melt. During the winter and spring, 
the Austrians were concentrating troops in 
Trent, collecting them from the Russian and 
Serbian fronts, as well as from the interior. 
The advance was to be made over the mountains 
betw^ecn Lake Garda in the west and the Brenta 
River in the east In this section there were a 
number of valleys which led to the crest of the 
mountain boundary and thence to the plains of 
Italy. The Austrian forces, which w^ere concen- 
trated, however, were entirely too weak to ac- 
complish the object set before them and did 
little more than divert interest from the Isonzo 
front. 

The front to be attacked was held by the 1st 
Italian army, which was ill prepared for modern 
warfare and which was led by an overconfident 
commander, who had taken little care to fortify 
his position, which he knew for months was go- 
ing to be attacked. The attack began in the 
middle of May and was preceded by a heavy 
bombardment, which, being new to the Italian 


troops, had a very demoralizing effect upon 
them. The result was a slow but steady ad- 
vance on the part of the Austrians. At the 
end of two weeks, Asiago and Arsiero had been 
captured. By this time the attack had ex- 
hausted itself and this fact, coupled with an 
attack by the southein group of Russian armies, 
forced the Austrians to begin to recall their 
troops. They fell back to a position intermedi- 
ate between their advanced and original posi- 
tions. No serious fighting followed this with- 
drawal, as the Italians returned to their attacks 
on the Isonzo front. 

Operations on the Carso Plateau. While 
the Austrian attack was being carried on in 
Trentino, the Italian II and III armies contin- 
ued their operations against the Austrian jkisi- 
tions north and south of Gorizia. By August 
their work had produced results which made a 
successful assault feasible The attack was de- 
livered north and south of Goiizia on August 6 
It was preceded by a bombardment of great in- 
tensity. By the 9th the Austrian first line had 
been broken and by the 12111 they had been 
driven back 3 miles to their second position. 
Goiizia had been evacuated on the .0th North 
of this town all the Austrian positions on the 
heights of Sabotino and Podgora west of the 
Isonzo were captured. During the remainder of 
the year attempts were made by the Italians to 
advance farther along the Carso plateau, but the 
Austrian lines proved too strong 

1917. Italian Spring and Summer Of- 
fensive. The winter on tlie Tlalian fiont ^^as 
very severe and of long duration The tune 
was spent in increasing the entire military es- 
tablishment on the front and in prejiaiiilg to 
meet an Austrian attack on the Tientiiio front 
and in organizing an Italian attack on the 
southern part of the battle line The plans of 
the Italian Geneial Staff weie as follows Ffist, 
to engage the enemy on the entire fiont fiom 
Tolmino to the sea in an intense arlilleiy ac- 
tion which would leave him doubtful as to the 
real direction of the decisive attacks; then to 
attack along the Isonzo with the II and III 
armies. The II army was to seize the heights 
on the east hank of the Isonzo from Goiizia 
about 6 miles northward When the Austrians 
concentrated here the III army was again to 
press forward in the main attack along the 
Carso plateau in the south. 

Operations were begun on !May 12, and on May 
14, the infantry advanced from Plava and Gori- 
zia. On the entire fiont the Austrians pre- 
sented stubborn and determined resistance. I'he 
first phase of the assault lasted until May 22, 
by which time the Italians had captured the 
Austrian first line. The Austrian second line, 
however, was on heights winch overlooked and 
dominated the fiist line In order to create a 
diversion the Austrians unsuccessfully attacked 
ill the Trentino region, May 19 to 22 

On May 23 the Italian infantry began the 
second phase of the battle After tremendous 
artillery preparation, it attacked on tlic south 
edge of the Carso plateau from Castagnavizza 
to the sea. Over 100 aeioplanes aided in this 
battle. On the next day the battle was resumed 
and extended from Gorizia to the sea Allied 
monitors bombarded the extremity of the Aus- 
trian lines with heavy naval guns. The Ital- 
ians advanced in the face of exceedingly stub- 
born resistance— <!ounterattack8, violent shell- 
ing, and aerial bombardments from machines 
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flying near the ground. The Italians advanced 
their lines about 2 miles, but had not accom- 
liahed all that was expected, inasmuch as the 
ey position was 2 miles farther on from the 
new Italian front line. 

The Austrians, on June 1, began an offensive 
which compelled the Italians to retire somewhat 
from their newly-won positions On account of 
conditions in Kussia they were able to bring up 
great quantities of men and material from the 
Eastern front On June 3, a general attack 
from Mount San Marco to tlic sea was liegun 
and lasted with unabated intensity for three 
days. It was at first successful, driving the 
Italians back about HA miles A counteras- 
sault by General Cadorna in the Trentino com- 
pelled the Austiians to give up this offensive, 
which was supposed to neutialize the Italian 
gains in the latter part of May During .Inly 
and the first part of August the opposing forces 
battled back and forth in an attempt to get ad- 
vantageous positions On the night of August 
18, the Italians began a spectacular offensive 
from Tolniino to the sea, a front of approxi- 
mately 37 mile*. The attack was made by the 
II army, under General Cappello, which oper- 
ated on the Bainsi/ra plateau, Monte Santo, 
and Monte San Gabriele, and the III army un- 
der the Duke of Aosta, which o])erate(l in the 
Vi])pacco and Brestoviy/a valleys, and in front 
of Mount Hermada, the keypoint to the Carso 
plateau These armies were, aided by Italian 
and British monitois in the Gulf of Tiiostc 

The Italians paved the way for their advance 
by a great engineering feat. They had diverted 
the course of the waters of the Isonzo River 
from its bed above Aiihovo and had built budges 
across the shallow stream that remained. This 
work was done at night and at daylight the 
stream was rediverted to its regular channel. 
By means of these bridges and some pontoon 
bridges hastily consti noted, the Italians cro^^sed 
the river on the 18th and gained a foothold on 
the nortliern part of the Bainsizza plateau At 
the same time Cappello’s right wing began to 
envelop Monte Santo. These two movements 
compelled the Austrians to retire to the eastern- 
most edge of the Bainsizza plateau. From the 
nature of the Austrian defenses, it was quite 
apparent that tlie Austrian Staff thought this 
plateau impregnable On August 24, the Ital- 
ians occupied the summit of Monte Santo, 2240 
feet high, but attempts to reach the summit of 
Monte San Daniele were futile. 

The Duke of Aosta liad been busy in the south 
in the meanwhile His object was to surround 
the Hermada Mountains, which were the key to 
the Carso plateau and Trieste, and to occupy the 
Vippacco valley. He was unable to break 
through the Hermada Mountains, however, and 
spent the entne month in fruitless efforts 

At the end of September, General Cadorna re- 
ported to his allies that his offensive of 1917 
was ended In the attacks north and south of 
Gorizia his losses in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing were 350,000; with losses due to sickness, 
his casualties wore about 700,000 The II army 
especially suffered from the latter cause. It is 
probable that the Austrian losses were about as 
great, as they appealed to the German G. H. Q. 
for assistance 

Austro-German Counterattack and Italian 
Hetreat. As has lieen described above, the 
main Italian army was striking on a compara- 
tively limited front on the Bainsizza plateau. 


This attacking force was composed of seasoned 
veterans. The armies protecting its fianks were 
of unequal strength and were used for different 
purposes. Those on the upper Isonzo were Ter- 
ritorials, i.e. older men who in peace times are 
held in reserve They extended from Tolmino to 
Plezzo and were to protect the flank of the Bain- 
sizza army. The troops on the lower Isonzo 
were veterans, who were thrusting forward on 
the Carso plateau pan passu with the troops on 
the Bainsizza and who were ultimately to march 
on Trieste 

The German General Staff had been receiving 
calls for help for some time and at last gave 
heed to them, sending the XTV Germany army, 
consisting of six or seven divisions The strat- 
egy of the Austro-German plan was to strike 
at the unseasoned troops on the upper Isonzo, 
break through, and then cut the lines of coin- 
muniratioiis of the other two armies by out- 
flanking them This plan was jnit into opera- 
tion and worked exceedingly well The task 
was made easier by the collapse of Russia, a 
superiority of artillery, surprise, socialistic 
propagnneia, and cowardice, which General Ca- 
doriia claimed was exhibited by his troops 011 
the upper Isonzo. 

Tlie battle began on October 24, with a boiii- 
baidinent of Hie Plezzo-Tolmiiio fiont and the 
noi thorn flank of the Bainsizza plateau Under 
cover of these guns the Germans and Austrians 
broke through the front line trenches at Ple/zo 
and Tolniiiio and crossed to the western bank of 
the Isonzo. Converging fiom these points on 
Caporetto, the Germaiis opened the way down 
the valleys of the Natisoiie and .Tudrio Riv’ers 
This move threatened the rear of the Bainsiz/a 
and Carso armieb, and compelled them to begin 
a hastv retreat The retreat fiom the plateau 
through Gorizia across hastily constructed 
bridges over the Isonzo became a lout On the 
28tli, Civadnle was taken, which opened np rail- 
way communication with Udino, the scat of the 
Italian Headquarters, This advanee also com- 
pelled the IV Italian army, whicli was guarding 
the frontier 111 the Caniic Alps, to abandon the 
passes on the frontier and retreat down the 
streams flowing into the Tagliameiito and Piave 
Rivers. On October 30, Udine fell, and by No- 
vember 1, the Austro-German forces had reached 
the Tagliamento River, wdiicli they crossed 111 
scores of places after a slight pause The Ital- 
ian II army was no longer a flglitiiig unit. The 
next river flowing into the Gulf of Tiiestc was 
the Livenza. This offeied vciy little chance of 
resistance and was defended merely to give more 
time to prepare the line of the Piave River, 
from 10 to 20 miles farther west French and 
British infantry and heavy artillery, wliich were 
sorely needed, were ai living daily in cver- 
incrcasing numbers, and being sent to the crit- 
ical points. The French sent six divisions and 
the British five. At this stage a change in 
command was made. General Cadorna was suc- 
ceeded by General Diaz, who was to be assisted 
by Gencials Badoglio and Giardino. Cadorna 
was assigned to the Supreme War (Uiuncil, which 
was organized largely as a result of the Italian 
disaster (see aliove) Reserves were held on 
the Adige line in case the Italians were unable 
to hold the Piave The Adige line was very 
strong naturally, and w'as piactically incapable 
of a flanking movement such as had won all 
the livers so far gained 

The line eventually taken by the Italians ran 
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along the Piave River from the Adriatic to 
the foothills of the naountaina, thence westward 
across the Mount Grappa group of mountains to 
the Brenta River where it connected with the 
lines of the 1 Italian army, which prolonged the 
line across the Asiago plateau and through the 
mountains to Lake Garda. The IV Italian 
army held the line lietween the two rivers, 
while the III held the line along the Piave. The 
Austro-German attack had by this time ex- 
hausted itself and neither the X or XI Austrian 
ai lilies in the north nor the German and Aus- 
trian Isonzo armies were able to make any im- 
jiression on the new line. During December, 
therefore, tlie (leiman divisions were withdrawn 
The Austro-Germans had taken almost 4000 
sijuare miles of territory, 300,000 prisoners, and 
2700 guns. The winter months, which were very 
seveie, weie siient by the Italians, with the 
aid of tlie British and French, in strengthening 
the Piave line, jiarticularly at its weakest point, 
in tlie mountains 

1918. The Austrian Failure. Tlie long 
looked for offensive on the Italian front, which 
was exiieeted to finish the work of 1917, devel- 
oped 111 dune, 1918, and extended along the 
whole front from the Asiago plateau to the sea, 
neaily 100 miles The Austrian plan of attack 
was as follows* Field Marshal von Hoetzen- 
dorf was to break through the Allied positions 
on the Asiago plateau, and at Monte Grappa 
and Monte Toinba, and then maieh down the 
Brenta valley, and debouch on to the plains by 
way of Bassano. In conjunction with Iloetzen- 
dorf, General Borovic was to cross the Piave be- 
tween Moiitello and the upper stretches of the 
Piave delta, and thus outflank Venice and leave 
it the alternative of surrender or destruction. 
The cajituie of Montello would assure the Aus- 
trian domination of several important railway 
centies and possibly cause a huge disaster. The 
offensive was well planned and everything was 
done to insure its success. The Austrians were 
well supplied with gas shells, smoke shells, 
rafts, pontoons, and every other means of carry- 
ing on modern warfare. From the outset, the 
attempts to reach the manufacturing heart of 
Italy were doomed to failuie. In the mountain 
region the opening attack took the fiist line 
ticnches from the British and French defenders. 
Less than two days later, the Allies, at the 
point of the bayonet, had recovered all the 
ground lost and some more besides. 

The Austrians w^re little more successful 
along the Piave. Their success was largely due 
to the ellective use of “tear’’ shells and smoke 
screens. They crossed the Piave at several 
])laces and, by the 16th, they reached Fossalta 
and threatened to cross the canal of the same 
name, which branches off from the Piave at Fos- 
salta and extends to Porte Grand Nature now 
came to the aid of the Italians, in the form 
of exceedingly heavy rainstorms, which made 
the Piave a swollen flood. This had two eriects: 
first, by washing away nearly all the bridges, 
it cut off almost completely the Austrians on 
the western bank of the river, and second, it 
enabled Italian naval monitois of light draft 
to go up the river and heavily bombard the 
Austro-Hungarian positions. On June 23, the 
Italians began an offensive all along the western 
bank against the isolated Austrian positions. 
By the first week in July, not only had the Al- 
lies driven the enemy back to its old positions, 
but in some cases had captured ground that 


had been lost in 1917, notably the delta at the 
mouth of the Piave. The offensive and counter- 
offensive had now exhausted themselves and 
General Diaz held the line of the Piave until 
ordered by Foch to open an offensive. 

Complete Collapse of Austria-Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary was the third member of the 
Central Alliance to make a separate peace with 
the Allies (see below). An armistice amount- 
ing to unconditional surrender was signed on 
November 3, after Italy and her Allies had se- 
cured one of the most decisive victories of the 
War in which 63 Austrian divisions were utterly 
routed by 61 Italian divisions, 3 British, 2 
French, and 1 Czecho-Slovak division, and the 
332d American infantry regiment. On Novem- 
ber 4, the Italian War Office reported “The 
Austro-Hungarian Army is destroyed. It suf- 
fered heavy losses in the fierce resistance of the 
first days of the struggle, and in pursuit it has 
lost an immense quantity of material of all 
kinds, nearly all its stores and depots, and has 
loft in our hands about 300,000 prisoners, with 
their commands complete, and not less than 500 
guns.” 

The main attack was made on October 24, 
when the Italians and their allies began a heavy 
artillery fire in the mountainous regions around 
the Asiago plateau and Monte Grappa The 
fiist Italian infantry assault forced a passage 
of the Ornic River and captured Monte Salarole, 
and parts of Mounts Prossolan and Pertica. By 
the 28th the allied armies had forced their 
way across the Piave and were driving the en- 
emy precipitously liefore them, with cavalry 
units well in advance of the infantry. The 
Austro-Hungarians w^ere in a disorderly rout 
and made absolutely no attempt to carry along 
or destroy their munitions and supplies. Vit- 
torio was readied on the 30th, and on the next 
day Italian forces reached Ponte nelle Alpi, 
which separated the Austrian army in the 
mountains from that along the Piave. The 
captuie of the Vadal Pass on the same da^y 
penned 15 Austrian divisions between the Brenta 
and Piave Rivers. 

By November 1, four armies had reached the 
Livenza and cavalry outposts had operated al- 
most to the Tagliamento. On the 2d, the Ital- 
ians had advanced in the Trentino as far as the 
Sugana valley and by the next day, when the 
armistice was signed, Roverato and Trent were 
occupied. Italian and British cavalry also had 
entered Udine and had overrun the plains sur- 
rounding it On tlie last day of the fighting, 
Italian land and sea forces had occupied the 
great Austrian naval base and seaport at Trieste. 

On October 31, Austria-Hungary sued for an 
armistice. Terms were handed to her on the 
next day, which were accepted They went into 
effect on November 4. The more important 
clauses provided briefly for the demobilization of 
the Austro-Hungarian Army on all fronts, the 
evacuation of all occupied territory, wherever 
held by Austro-Hungarian troops, repatriation 
of Allied prisoners of war, and the occupation of 
any strategical points in Austria-Hungary by 
the Allies that they desired. 

BALKAN FBONT 

Serbia, Bulgaria, Saloniki. War was de- 
clared by Austria on Serbia June 28, 1914, 
and at once Austrian forces began to con- 
centrate on the Serbian frontier. Serbia began 
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her mobilization two days before Austria de- 
clared war. The Austrian plan was to invade 
the northwest corner of Serbia; one corps was 
to cross the Save River at Shabatz and three 
were to cross the Drina River from Bosnia. 
Accordingly, after demonstrations on the Dan- 
ube, on August 12, she sent her first troops over 
at Losnitza on the Drina and on the same day 
slie crossed the Save near Shabatz. Other 
troops crossed the Drina at Zvornik and Lin- 
bovia The direct objective of the Austrians 
was to reach Valievo, and thence Kraguyvats, 
the site of the national Serbian arsenal. The 
commanding generals of the respective sides were 
Potiorok (Austrian) and Putnik (Serbian). 

The line of the Austrian invasion being 
known, the bulk of the Serbians moved to meet 
it in the direction of the Jadar valley, while 
sending troops to the northwest to offset the 
invasion fiom Shabatz. In the meantime the 
Austrians moved up the Jadar, and the Serbians 
intrenched at Jarebitze, acioss the valley. The 
battle opened in earnest August 16, on the Ser- 
bian right. The action, lasting all day, resulted 
in the defeat of the Austrians, and in bring- 
ing to naught their plan to join their forces 
on the Jadar. It also left the Serbians free to 
operate against Shabatz, which they entered on 
the 14th While this operation was going on, 
the Austrians farther south had been retreating 
to the Drina, and the Austrian invasion had 
failed, due to overconfidence and exposing their 
columns to separate attacks by the Serbians 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
country. 

On September 1, the Serbs invaded Syrmia, a 
province lying between the Save and the Danube. 
On the whole this step was ill-advised, and in 
any case of short duration, for now the Aus- 
trians were about to launch another invasion, 
like the first, fiom the line of the Drina, under 
the same general 

After SIX weeks of position fighting the Serbs 
retreated, abandoning the Matchva and the Tzer. 
On November 1, the Austrians again invaded 
Serbia from the same frontier with two armies, 
composed of four active corps and reserve divi- 
sions. Valievo was entered on the 11th. The 
Serbs now took up a position down the Kolu- 
bara River to the Lyg, up which their line 
turned to the southeast; the heights south of 
this position were occupied and protected by 
earthworks On the 11th, the Austrians at- 
tacked towards Lazorevatz, and moved against 
a detached force 20 miles southwest guarding 
the valley of the western Morava. On Novem- 
ber 20, the first of these attacks proved suc- 
cessful and drove in the Serb centre. By the 
24th, the action had extended over the whole 
front with continued success falling to the Aus- 
trians. They had now succeeded in extending 
their front to Belgrade, which they entered 
December 1, and thus had cut the region in 
two, driving back the Serbs in the direction of 
Kraguyevats, on a line from the Belgrade rail- 
way to the western ^lorava The situation was 
now saved to the Serbs by the resumption of 
the offensive. On December 2 they attacked, 
and in the next few days drove back the Aus- 
trians right and centre to Valievo. The ad- 
vance was equally successful in the other sec- 
tors. Its result was an interposition between 
the three Austrian corps in the south and the 
two farther north. The three southerly corps 
retreated as well as they could on the frontier. 


The action now turned towards Belgrade, 
towards which the Austrians were steadily 
driven back. The evacuation of the capital oc- 
curred on December 14 and 15. 

It is difficult to understand the object of 
Austrians operations in Serbia during 1914 when 
she needed all her troops on the Russian front. 
It was highly improbable that the Serbians 
would cross the Danube and an invasion of the 
mountainous provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina could have been easily defeated by the 
local corps stationed there. It was to her in- 
terest to remain on the defensive on this front. 

1915. Bulgaria. In October, 1915, Serbni 
was once more called upon to defend her terri- 
tory, for Bulgaria had finally decided to cast in 
her lot with the Central Powers (see Bulgaria). 
Accordingly her armies crossed the Serbian 
frontier towards Nish, striking in conjunction 
with the Austro-German foices which had al- 
ready begun their invasion from the north under 
the leadership of Von Mackensen. Meanwhile 
French and British troops, under an arrange- 
ment with Venizelos, the prime minister of 
Greece, debarked at Saloniki, and vrere hasten- 
ing up along the Saloniki-Nish railroad. In the 
first week of October the Austro-German army 
crossed the Danube near Belgrade and at Semen- 
dria, while other armies attacked farther west 
along the Drina and Save Rivers. Bulgaria’s 
first operations weie directed towards Nish; but 
realizing the danger of the arrival of Allied 
reinforcements at Saloniki, the Bulgarians then 
developed their main attacks farther south 
against the railroad at Vranya and Vilandovo. 
The advance of the Austro-Geiman columns was 
at first slow, for by the end of October they 
had gained, advancing on a 100-niile front, only 
from 25 to 40 miles south of Belgrade. In the 
south, however, the Bulgarians having seized 
the Nish-Saloniki railway at Vranya, promptly 
confirmed their grip on the enemy’s line of sup- 
plies by taking the important city of Uskub 
(October 22), and Veles, 25 miles farther south 

The Germans took the Serbian arsenal at 
Kraguyevats during the second week in Novem- 
ber. In the meantime, the other Austro-German 
columns had reached the east and west line of 
the Western Morava before the middle of the 
month. The fall of Nish was not long delayed, 
upon a heavy bombardment by the Bulgars. A 
route to Constantinople had already been opened 
via the Danube, when Germans and Bulgars 
joined hands near Orsova. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-French forces from Sa- 
loniki held the railroad from Krivolak south to 
the frontier, and had gained some successes 
against the Bulgars around Stnimnitza. The 
French were scarcely able to maintain their 
position on the Vardar and Cerna Rivers, and 
the small British force was but little 111 evidence 
north of Doiran. 

The remaining strokes in Serbia’s defeat fol- 
lowed quickly. Sienitza, Novibazar, and Mitro- 
vitza (the last the temporary Serb capital) fell 
in rapid succession before the Austro-German 
columns. Teutonic and Bulgarian invading 
forces joined hands at Prishtina, on the railroad 
branch south of Mitrovitza. On November 30, 
the two remaining cities of importance, Pris- 
rend and Monastir, were lost to Serbia. The 
fugitive Serb army was driven either into Monte- 
negro or Albania. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber, the main object of the German-Bulgar 
campaign in Serbia had been achieved. The 
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Serbian army had been eliminated as a fighting 
force and the surviving Serb troops, fewer than 
100,000 men, had retreated into Montenegro 
and Albania en route for the Adriatic shores. 

The retreat of the Serbs from Katchanik left 
the French left flank, on the Cerna River, in a 
critical position. The retreat of the Allies, how- 
ever, was skillfully conducted, and they suc- 
ceeded in escaping to neutral territory, where 
they fortified themselves at Saloniki, with the 
intention of holding their position at all costs 
and using it as a base for future operations. 

Year of 1916. Montenegro was conquered 
by the Austrians in January, 1916 The Aus- 
trians then proceeded to take Scutari in Al- 
bania (Jan. 26, 1916), and joined hands with 
the Hulgars, east of Durazzo, February 17. The 
Italians abandoned the place February 26, and 
the Austrians now advanced against Avlona. 
The remnant of the Serbian army was trans- 
ported by the Allies from the Albanian coast to 
the island of Corfu to undergo reorganization. 
After a few months’ rest the refitted army was 
taken to Saloniki to reinforce the French and 
British. 

When Rumania decided to enter the War on 
the side of the Allies (see below) one of her 
terms was that the Allies should begin an offen- 
sive from Saloniki to prevent Bulgaria from tak- 
ing part in the operations against her About 
the first of August, therefore, General Sarrail 
was made commander-in-cbief of the Allied 
forces and began operations 111 the centre 
against the Bulgarians on his front. The Bul- 
garians replied by invading Greece and occupy- 
ing the line of the Struma River and the for- 
tress of Kavala on the coast of Macedonia and 
the town of Fiorina west to Lake Ostrovo. 
Sarrail, not being able to advance in flic centre, 
tiansfcrred his offensive to the west and the 
French and Serbs captured Fiorina and advanced 
into Serbia, capturing Monastir about the end 
of November. This campaign was of little as- 
sistance to the Rumanians The failure of 
Greece to declare war on Bulgaria after the in- 
vasion of the country led to the establishment 
of the Greek revolutionary go^crnmcllt under 
Venizelos at Saloniki and on some of the Greek 
islands. 

Year of 1917. No events of any importance 
occurred on this front during this year. Gen- 
eral Sarrail began an offensive in the spring but 
gave it up very shortly, accomplishing nothing. 
King Constantine was forced to leave the coun- 
try and one of his sons was placed on the throne 
by the Allies in the course of the year (see 
Greece). Greece declaicd war on the Central 
Powers and the Greek army was organized and 
trained to aid the Allies. 

1918. Surrender of Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garians were very much dissatisfied with the 
terms of the Treaty of Bucharest and resented 
the action of the German and Austrian govern- 
ments, which had dictated the terms. Of the 
Bulgarian army at this time, Ludendorff says; 
“The Bulgarian army had time for rest and 
training. But it could not be denied that since 
March its spirit had visibly deteriorated, owing 
to bad food and clothing. The irritation against 
Germany was cleverly fomented by hostile propa- 
ganda and by Bulgarians who favored the En- 
tente. The peace of Bucharest and the with- 
drawal of a few Grerman units to the west 
added fresh fuel to it.” 

Bulgaria was the first of the Central Powers 


to surrender to Allied arms. This act marked 
the beginning of the end of the great W'ar. 
Bulgaria’s surrender was the direct result of a 
brilliant offensive carried out by the Allies un- 
der the supreme leadership of Gen. Franchet 
d’Esperey, who assumed command of the Salon- 
iki front in June, 1918. The artillery prepara- 
tions began on Sept 14, 1918, and on the 
17th and 18th the Allied right started to ad- 
vance, as well as the centre. British and Greek 
troops struck around Lake Doiran, on the right 
of the Macedonian front; French and Serbian 
troops struck in the centre, and Italians struck 
on the left rear and in Albania. By September 
22, the Serbians had succeeded in cutting tlie 
communications of the I Bulgarian army, oper- 
ating along the Vardar, and those of the 11 
army and the Germans north of Monastir. Tliis 
day saw a general puisuit of the armies of the 
Cential Powers on a 90-mile front. On tlie 
23d, the Serbians and French crossed the Var- 
dar. On the 24th Fieiich cavaliy entered Pii- 
lep The British entered Strumnit/a on the 
26th, and the Seibians reached Kochana and 
Veles. The road to Sofia was opened to the vic- 
torious Allies, ronsequcntly tlie Bulgarians 
sued for a separate armistice One containing 
terms of unconditional sin render was granted 
on the 30th, when active fighting ceased. The 
last act of the fighting was llic occupation of 
Uskub by the French on the 30th. 

A brief summary of the arm 1 slice teims, which 
were purely military, are as follows* Bulgaria 
was to evacuate all Allied teiiitory, demolnlize 
Iier army as rapidly as possible, and turn over 
to the Allies all means of transpoit The Al- 
lies weie to be allowed to pass through Bul- 
garia if necessary to future military opeia- 
tions; control of the Danube and Bulgarian 
merchant marine on that river was to be given 
up; all important strategic points to be oc- 
cupied by the Allies if they wished; the armis- 
tice was to remain in force until a gencial 
peace was concluded. 

Intel est in the Balkans after the signing of 
the armistice centred in the driving out of 
Austiian troojis from Albania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro. On October 1, the Bulgaiians be- 
gan to evacuate Serbian territory, and two days 
later the Austrians began the evacuation of Al- 
bania. By the end of the month they were well 
out of Montenegro also. On November 3, Bel- 
grade was leoccupied and the II Seibian army 
ciossed the Danube and Save Rivera, and on tlie 
10th enteied Seiajevo, the Bosnian capital and 
scene of the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and his wife on June 28, 1914. 

RUMANIAN mONT 

As has been stated above, the question of Ru- 
mania’s entrance into the War was settled on 
Aug, 27, 1916. Her peiiod of neutrality was 
greatly affected by events on the Russian and 
Dardanelles’ fronts. The failure of the Galli- 
])oli campaign, the Russian retreat, and the in- 
vasion of Seibia kept ber out of the War in 
1915. After Brusiloff’s successful advance in 
June, 1916, Rumania determined to enter the 
War on the side of the Allies. She frankly ad- 
mitted that her action was influenced to a great 
extent by the thought that the time was line 
to put into effect her nationalist policies. Sne 
maae the following demands upon the Allies be- 
fore she took the decisive step Brusiloff was to 
keep up his offensive, the Saloniki army was to 
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attack, certain concessions of territory were to 
be made to her, and she was to be supplied 
with ammunition, etc. These demands being 
promised, Rumania declared war. Her reliance 
on the Allies was too great, however. Her chief 
weakness was lack of ammunition. As this 
could be supplied only through Russia, it was 
inevitable that Rumania should go short, be- 
cause Russia had scarcely enough for herself, 
in the first place, and in the second, the Rus- 
sian Revolution soon put Kiitshia out of the 
War. This new force added about 600,000 
trained men to the Allied cause Including the 
reserves, 900,000 men could be put into the 
field. 

The territory of Rumania forms a great let- 
ter Y. The base is formed of the province of 
Dobrudja, which is bounded on the south by 
Bulgaria, on the east by the Black Sea and on 
the north and west by the Danube. The two 
arms are formed by tne province of Moldavia, 
which extends northward between the Truth 
River and the Carpathian range of mountains; 
and the province of Wallachia, which extends 
westward between the Danube and the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps. The two mountain chains form 
a great barrier .3.50 miles long, separating Ru- 
mania from Hungary. 

The Rumanian plan of operations contem- 
plated an invasion of Hungary by three armies 
deployed over this immense front, which were 
to advance in a number of small columns 
through the passes and eventually unite on the 
Maros River near Karlshuig for the final ad- 
vance to the range of mountains separating 
Transylvania and Hungary proper. The Ru- 
manians proposed to hold and annex Transyl- 
vania, which was largely inhabited by Ruman- 
ians. Assuming that even if Bulgaria declared 
war, her forces would be held by the Allied ad- 
vance from Saloniki, the Rumanians left a sin- 
gle army to guard the line of the Danube and 
the Bulgarian frontier. 

The plan of the Central Powers was to form 
a group of three armies for operations in Tran- 
sylvania and one in Bulgaria. One of the foi- 
mer armies was composed of the scattered 
troops on the frontier at the beginning of hos- 
tilities and the other two were to be new armies 
organized from reserves and troops on other 
fronts; i.e. the I Austrian and the IX German. 
The German army was to be commanded by von 
Falkenhayn, late chief-of-staff. These new ar- 
mies would not be concentrated before the mid- 
dle of September. In Bulgaria, a group under 
von Mackensen was to be formed of the III Bul- 
garian army and a number of German and 
Turkish divisions. 

In the campaign which began on August 28, 
we note the following phases: 


Aug. 28 to Sept 20. 

Sept 20 to Oct. 20 
Oct 20 to Nov. 10 

Nov 10 to Nov. 25. 

Nov. 25 to Jan. 10. 


Advance of Rumanian armies 
into Trans>lvania and the ad- 
vance of Mackensen’s group into 
Dobrudja. 

Retreat of Rumanians from 
Transylvania Mackensen held 
in check in Dobrudia. 
Austro-Germans hold on the 
frontier in the north Macken- 
sen advances m Dobrudja across 
the Bucharest Oonstanza railway. 
Aubtro-Germans penetrate Vul- 
can Pass and reach the plains 
of Wallachia Mackensen held 
in check in Dobrudja 
Mackensen crosses the Danube 
at Sistova with his German and 
Turkish forces and with tho 
Austro-German forces from the 
north drives the Russian and 


Rumanian forces out of Walla- 
chia and across the Bereth 
River. The Bulgarians left in 
the Dobrudja hold the Russo- 
Rumanian forces in check until 
the latter retire from the Do- 
brudja, when the Bulgarians 
cross the Danube and rejoin 
Mackensen. 

On August 28, the I, II, and IV Rumanian ar- 
mies crossed the mountains; the I army in the 
west from tho Danube to the Red Tower Pass; 
the II army in the centre between the Gyimes 
and Tarsburg Passes, and the IV army north 
of the Gyimes Pass. The II and IV armies met 
with little opposition and by September 20 were 
on the meridian of Fogaras between the Maros 
River and the Carpathians The various col- 
umns of the I army met with greater opposi- 
tion, and had barely reached the base of the 
mountains. At the Red Tower Pass the column 
had taken Herman stadt and at the Vulcan Pass 
the town of Petrosiny. The division on the 
Danube had taken Orsova at the Iron Gates. 
While the Rumanian armies were advancing 
triumphantly in Transylvania, Bulgaria de- 
clared war on September 1 and immediately von 
Mackensen crossed the frontier into Dobrudja, 
and on September 6 captured the larger part of 
two divisions left by the Rumanians on the 
south bank of the Danube at Tutrakan. This 
unexpected blow caused the Rumanians to di- 
vert the commander of the 11 Rumanian army 
— Averescue — with some of his divisions from 
Transylvania to the Dobrudja to chock the ad- 
vance of Mackensen. This he was able to do be- 
fore Mackensen reached the Bucharest-Con- 
stanza railway. 

Such was the situation about September 20 
when the I Austrian and IX Geiman armies 
had completed their organization and were 
leady to move. Their plan was first to secure 
the Vulcan Pass and then penetrate the gaj) 
between the II Rumanian army at Fogaras and 
the 1 army at the Red Tower Pass and attempt 
the capture of the Rumanians in the vicinity of 
Hermanstadt by seizing the pass in their rear. 
The operations were successfully executed; both 
passes were captured, with a large number of 
Rumanian tioops. Leaving guards in the 
passes, the main body of the two armies moved 
eastward against the II Rumanian army, which 
was obliged to seek safety by falling back to the 
mountain passes. The IV Rumanian army was 
compelled to conform to this movement and by 
Octolier 20 both armies were back in the moun- 
tain passes. Tlie Russians now lelieved the 
JV Rumanian aimy so it could be used farther 
south. During this period Mackensen was un- 
able to advance and called for reinforcements 

As a result of the retreat of the Rumanian 
armies in the north, Averescue was sent to his 
old command, the If army, and strenuous ef- 
forts were made to hold the I Austrian and IX 
German armies at the mountain passes. In 
this the Rumanians were successful during the 
latter part of October and the early part of No- 
vember. During this period, however, Macken- 
sen, having received reinforcements, broke 
through the Rumanian defense in Dobrudja and 
succeeded in advancing across tho Bucharest- 
Constanza railway and capturing the seaport of 
Oonstanza. A short distance cast of the rail- 
way he was obliged to again intrench, as the 
Rumanians had been strongly reinforced by 
Russians and he met with temporary defeat. 

Early in November the Austro-Germans north 
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of the mountains received further reinforce- 
ments and made a determined effort to reach 
the Wallachian plains by the Vulcan Pass, 
where the Rumanians were weakest. After 10 
days’ hard fighting they succeeded in reaching 
Craiova and about November 25 were on the 
Aluta River facing east'. As soon as he was 
assured that the northern armies would reach 
the Wallachian plains, Mackensen decided to 
leave the Dulgaiians to hold his trench line in 
Dobrudja and transfer his German and Turk- 
isl) troops to the north bank of the Danube. 
These troops were ferried across the Danube 
November 23-25 at Sistora and Mackensen as- 
sumed command in W^allachia The Rumanian 
division that had taken Orsova was now wholly 
cut off and was later compelled to surrender. 

From November 25 to January 10, the llusso- 
Rumanian armies were driven steadily eastwaid 
and the passes in the north were evacuated in 
succession. At the close of the operations the 
opposing armies were facing each other along 
the Sereth River. The Dobrudja was evacuated 
by the Russo-Rumanians and most of the Bul- 
garians joined \oii Mackensen on the north 
bank of the Danube. Moldavia still remained 
in the possession of the Rumanians, who moved 
their capital to Jassy, as tlie Russians still held 
the passes of the Carpathians. 

Tn Oetobei, a French Military Mishion i cached 
Rumania, and after the close of hostilities, the 
Russians took over the fiont and the Rumanian 
ainiy was leoiganized and trained by Fiench 
officers. 

1917. In July, 1917, the Rumanians were 
again to assume the ollensive in cooperation 
with Biusilofi’s offensive under the Kerensky 
government. Ilic Russian advance, however, 
soon terminated in a rout and operations ceased. 
In December, the Bolshevik goveinmerit enteied 
into an aimistice w’lth the (Vntial Powers and 
Rumania was compelled to follow' suit 

1918. After the sui render of Bulgaiia, Sep- 
tember 30, Rumania again took up arms but 
the surrender of Austiia follow’ed so quickly 
that the Rumanian forces were not engaged. 

TURKISH FRONT 

The strategic importance of Turkey from the 
Germanic point of \iew lay in keeping supplies 
from Russia through control of the Dardanelles. 
Activities on the Turkish front manifested 
themselves in five distinct phases- (1) Ar- 
menian front (a) Turkish thrust against Rus- 
sia (1914-15), (h) Russian campaign (1910) 
foieing the Turkish aimies behind Trebizond, 
Erzerum, and Bitlis line to the west and threat- 
ening Bagdad on the south; (2) British ad- 
vance in Mesopotamia; (3) Turkish attack on 
the Suez Canal; (4) Gallipoli campaign by 
Franco-British forces, (5) conquest of Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine with resultant collapse of 
3'urkey. 

W"ar w’as begun by Turkey and Russia on 
Oct. 31, 1914, through the activities of the 
Turkish fleet, but formal declaration was with- 
held by the Allies until the first week in No- 
vember. As a matter of fact Turkey began to 
mobilize at the end of July, 1914, and by the 
end of October it was estimated that she bad 
500,000 men in her army with 250,000 more at 
the depots. The strength of her army on a 
peace basis was estimated at 250,000. At- 
tempts had been made by German officers to re- 
organize and train the Turkish army just previ- 


ous to the Balkan wars, but without much suc- 
cess. The staff and supply services were woe- 
fully weak, and the great quantities of artillery 
lost in those w’ars w-ere scaicely replaced. The 
countiy was divided into four military districts 
with headquarteis at Constantinople, Erzingan 
in Armenia, Damascus in Syria, and Bagdad in 
Mesopotamia. At the lioginniug of the War, 
Allied troops appealed 111 the Caucasus dis- 
trict of Russia on the Armenian border and in 
Mesopotamia a British foice landed at Fao at 
the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab River and se- 
cured a base for operations in Mesopotamia. 

1916. Armenian Front. On the Armenian 
front the Russian base for opeiations was Kais 
and the Turkish base Erzerum, opposite Kars 
Each city was about 50 miles from the frontier 
and about midway between tlie Black Sea and 
Mount Ararat. About the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1914, a Russian column crossed the Turk- 
ish frontier and advanced about half the dis- 
tance to Erzerum along the roads leading to 
that base. In the meantime a Turkish lorce 
advanced against the Russian column, w’hile a 
corps at Trebizond attempted to reach the Hank 
and rear by way of Kaidahan. The Turks 
crossed the frontier but w'ore defeated and the 
Trebizond unit got no farther than Kardahan 
The Turks recrossed the frontier and opeia- 
tions ceased for the remainder of 1915 because 
both the Russian and Turkish troops were 
needed elsewhere. Persian territory was in- 
vaded and some operations of minor importance 
carried out near Tabnz. 

Mesopotamia. The Turks had two corps 111 
the Tigris valley, one at Mosul and the other 
at Bagdad, 200 miles farther south. The Brit- 
ish occupied Basra eaily in November, 1914, to 
gam a base for operations in Mesopotamia and 
to protect the British oil fields in southern 
Persia. The operations of this force weie coii- 
ducled by the Indian government The force 
was gradually increased to an army corps and 
in April, 1915, General Nixon was sent to com- 
mand it. About the end of May, Geneial Town- 
shend started noith up the Tigris with the Gth 
Indian divusion, accompanied by naval vessels 
of light draft. In a month, it reached Amara 
about 100 miles up the ii\er with only slight 
opposition. During July the 12th Indian divi- 
sion advanced about 100 miles up the Eu- 
phi ates. 

The advance had been accomplished so easily 
that the British comrnandeis detei mined to 
combine the two foices and advance up the Ti- 
giis to Kut el Aniaia, winch is about 100 miles 
south of Bagdad. The expedition started on 
August 1, and Kut was reached about the last 
of J^ptember, w’lth only one engagement of any 
size. The British were successful in this. The 
pursuit w-as kept up until the British-Indian 
army reached Azizieh about halfw-ay between 
Kut and Bagdad. Hie problem before the Brit- 
ish was now wiiether to continue on to Bagdad 
or wait at Kut 101 reinfoi cements. Townshend 
favored the latter course but for political rea- 
sons Geiieial N 1 x 011 ovei ruled him and ordered 
the advance on Bagdad Consequent ly an ad- 
vance was begun fiom Azizieh in the middle of 
November and by the 21st Townshend reached 
Ctesiphon, about halfway between A/izieh and 
Bagdad. Here the Turks wx‘re stiongly in- 
trenebed Townshend unsuccessfully attacked 
on the 22d. He remained in front of the Turk- 
ish positions until the night of the 25th, when, 
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upon learning that the Turks were about to be 
I ein forced, he began a retreat on Kut. He 
reached this place December 2, closely pursued 
and harassed by the Turks. He determined to 
hold it until relief arrived and as the year 
closed he was invested by the Turks and his 
position was very precarious. 

Egypt. As early as 1914, the Turks planned 
a campaign against Egypt, in the hope proba- 
bly of raising an insurrection in that country. 
The plan of operations called for the crossing 
of the Sinai Peninsula through a desert 150 
miles wide, as well as tlie Suez Canal. The 
main column, consisting of three divisions, was 
to start fiom Beersheba in southern Palestine. 
A smaller column was to follow the coast road 
from Gaza to El Kantara on the canal, and a 
third column was to follow a caravan route 
still farther south and leach the town of Suez. 
Tlie three columns reached the canal about the 
first week in February. A miscellaneous force 
defended the canal, Australians, New Zealand- 
ers, Indians, English, and Egyptians. All at- 
tacks on the canal were easily repulsed and the 
Turks retreated unpursued by the Allies. No 
damage was done to the canal and the front 
remained stabilized for the remainder of the 
year. 

Gallipoli Campaign. The temptation to 
strike a blow at the vitals of Turkey by taking 
possession of the Dardanelles, and hence of 
Constantinople, was irresistible (for a descrip- 
tion of the straits, see VoL. VI). Success here 
would have met with a rich reward. A way 
would have been opened to Bujiply Russia with 
the war munitions she so sorely needed; the 
Balkan question would have been settled out of 
hand, and in a manner favorable to the Allies. 
But the entire campaign was mismanaged from 
the outset; the nature of the effort to be made 
was certainly not correctly estimated; efforts 
were scattered; time was lost. 

For the naval campaign, reference should be 
made to the naval sub-division of this article 
It opened Nov. 3, 1914, and it was not until 
the following Maich that joint land and naval 
operations were decided upon after a great deal 
of bickering and hesitation. By that time the 
Turks had received ample warning, and here, 
as elsewhere, under German leadership, had 
made what turned out to be more than ample 
preparation. 

In the Gallipoli Peninsula, nature was on the 
side of the defense. Furthermore, the Turks 
enjoyed an advantage in their supply of men, 
for the bulk of their forces was in the neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople and could therefore 
be drawn upon as needed. Gen. Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton was selected to direct the land operations 
of the Allies. These were to be earned on by 
a French force under General d’Amade, drawn 
from north Africa, and by Colonials, Territo- 
ials, and some Indians from Egypt and Imperi- 
al troops. 

On arriving at Tenedos (March 17), selected 
as his headquarters. Sir Ian made up his mind 
that the transports had been so badly loaded 
that he would not undertake any operations 
until the loading had been corrected. The 
transports were accordingly sent back to Egypt 
to be reloaded. Upon their return five weeKs 
had been lost to the Allies and gained to the 
Turks. The British began their landings on 
April 25, under exceedingly great difficulties. 
The Turkish force on the peninsula was in the 


neighborhood of 100,000 men, commanded by 
the German general. Liman von Sanders. The 
chief landings were made at the tip of the 
peninsula. Once ashore, the advance was to 
be made against the village of Krithia, and the 
height of Achi Baba was then to be car- 
ried. At each of the beaches selected the 
Turks were ready and received tlie landing 
party with tremendous fire. Obstacles of all 
sorts under the water and on the beaches 
and cliffs were skillfully placed in way of the 
invaders. The Australian and New Zealand 
corps (Anzacs) near Gaba Tepe especially dis- 
tin^ished themselves by rushing the Turks 
with the bayonet, clearing the slopes and secur- 
ing a foothold on the top. The French landed 
a regiment on the Asiatic side, near Kum Kale, 
for the purpose of preventing an attack by gun 
fire against the transports at the nose of the 
peninsula. In this tliey were more or less 
successful, but at considerable loss to them- 
selves. The result of the work of the 24 hours 
was that the Anzacs, isolated, were holding a 
semicircular line against an enemy ever inci eas- 
ing in numbers; at the tip of the peninsula 
one landing was abandoned, some forces were 
holding their own but isolated, while otlier 
landing parties had managed to join hands. 
The next three or four days were marked by 
severe fighting and an advance of the British 
from the tip of the peninsula. By the after- 
noon of April 28 some of the troops had pushed 
up to within 1300 yards of Krithia but could 
get no farther. The lines then dug in. On 
May 1, the Turks attacked at night, and there 
w'as a counterattack the next day. This is the 
first so-called battle of Krithia The second oc- 
curred on May 6, and was an attempt to win 
the Krithia Ridge; this attempt failed but the 
British advanced their line 500 yards. The 
third came off on June 4, with the same objec- 
tive and the same result. The fouith wnis 
fought on July 12, and resulted in an advance 
of 300 yards more or less. Achi Baba still 
remained in Turkish hands. Meanwhile tlie 
Turks were attacking the Anzacs (May 5-10) 
and were repulsed. They renewed tlieir efforts 
in great foice on May 18, and were again beat- 
en off with great loss. There were other en- 
gagements, as that of the French (.lune 21) 
who captured a work known as the Haricot Re- 
doubt, and the English action of June 28, 
known as the battle of the Gully Ravine And 
so it went until fresh British forces were landed 
at Suvla Bay on August 7, and the Anzacs ad- 
vanced upon the ridges of Sari Bair. 

The Suvla Bay landing and simultaneous op- 
erations at the tip of the peninsula and by the 
Anzacs constitute the last gieat attempt to 
drive the Turks off the peninsula. In May, 
Sir Ian Hamilton asked for two additional 
corps; by the end of July he got tliem His 
plan was now to reinforce the Anzacs and di- 
rect them to make a drive and capture Sari 
Bair. A landing at Suvla Bay would surprise 
the Turks and might enable the Anzacs after 
taking Sari Bair to push on to Maidos. The 
Turks at Krithia and on Achi Baba would thus 
be cut off. A containing attack was to be 
made at the tip of the peninsula. Tliis attack 
was delivered on August 5 and failed It was 
renewed on the 7th and resulted in minor local 
successes ; its main purpose of keeping the 
Turks busy on the spot, and preventing them 
from lending a hand elsewhere, may be said to 
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have been realized. The Anzacs^ reinforced, at- 
tacked on the bth, and very nearly succeeded 
in their purpose; but on the 9th an assaulting 
column lost its way, and arrived too late to 
clinch the positive gains made on the spur to 
the southwest of the main elevation (Hill 305) 
of the Turkish position. During the attack on 
Sari Bair the landing at Suvla Bay was begun 
August 6 by night under the direction of Lieut - 
Gen Sir F, Stopford. It resulted in failure, 
for although the troops got ashore, once there 
they accomplished nothing. Apparently there 
was no well thought out plan of operations, or, 
if there was, it was not carried out. Some of 
the troop units were landed in places other 
than those designated, others were late in mov- 
ing out. Some local successes wore obtained, 
however, and on the evening of August 7, the 
British extended in a semicircle around the bay. 
On the 8th, the British stood fast and made no 
attempt to advance, and so lost their oppor- 
tunity not merely to accomplish something on 
their own account, but to help their comrades 
farther south engaged in the desperate strug- 
gle for Sari Bair There was more or less 
fighting during the next week. Open fighting 
gave way to trench warfare. There was one 
more battle on August 21, when an unsuccess- 
ful attack was made to take Hill 100, about 
2 miles east of Suvla Bav. 

The struggle for the Dardanelles was now 
virtually over and it ended m a ghastly failure 
for the Allies. Sir Ian Hamilton was recalled 
111 October, and the wliole peninsula evacuated 
111 December and January, some of the troops 
going to Saloniki, hut most of them going to 
Eg^ pt to he apportioned among the other 
flouts (ieneial ITaniilton in his (talUpoli Dia- 
ly ])l.ices the blame almost entirely upon the 
iTisufliciencv of artillery and inefficiency of the 
Home authorities in supplying guns, ammuni- 
tion, spare paits, workshops, etc. The British 
casualties were 100.000 with about an equal 
number evacuated because of sickness The 
Turkish losses were placed at about the same 
amount. 

1916. Armenian Front. As soon as opera- 
tions were possible in 1916, the Kussians, 
under General Yudenitch, advanced across the 
frontier from the Black Sea to Lake Van. An- 
other unit under General Bai atoll entered Per- 
sia to drive the Turks out of northern Persia. 
In the middle of Febriiaiy, Erzerum was cap- 
tured. This was followed by the capture of 
Bitlis and Mush near Lake Van, and Trebizond 
on the Black Sea in Apiil In Julv, Erzingan, 
the headquarters for Turkish troops in Ar- 
menia, was captured In the meantime the 
Russian foices in Persia advanced south as far 
as Keimanshah, then turned toward the fron- 
tier which they reached in May; the ob]ectivc 
was Bagdad. Tlie surrender of the British 
forces at Kut, however, prevented this column 
from advancing past the frontier. In August 
the Tuiks began a counterolTensive which re- 
sulted in the recapture of Van and Mush. An 
advance in Persia forced the Russians hack al- 
most to their own frontier. The second half 
of the year saw little fighting on this front but 
the Russian forces compelled the retention of a 
large Tuikish force also. 

Mesopotamia. As stated above, General 
Townshend was invested in Kut-el-Amara at 
the close of 1015. ITis position w'as a strong 
one and the Turks made several futile efforts 


to take it by assault and bombardment. Then 
they determined to starve the British out. In 
order to accomplish this they constructed de- 
fenses on both sides of the Tigris below Kut to 
prevent a relief expedition fiom advancing up 
the river. About the middle of December, Gen- 
eral Lake, who relieved General Nixon, began 
to organize a relief expedition 50 miles south 
of Kut. This force was organized around the 
12th and 7th Indian divisions. This unit was 
weak numerically and did not have the proper 
artillery, transportation, or medical supplies. 

The relief force, commanded by Geneial Ayl- 
mer. set out on January 4, but received a chock 
at Sheik Saad, 25 miles from Kut. Although 
the attempt to take the positions by force 
failed, the Turks abandoned the works by Jan- 
uary 9 By the 21st, the British had advanced 
6 miles further but were compelled to halt be- 
fore Umm-cl-Heuna, which also successfully re- 
sisted an attack in force They held on here 
until early March, when they were reinforced. 
An unsuccessful attack was made on the night 
of March 8-9. On April 5, with the aid of the 
1.3th division which had arrived from Galli- 
poli, the British captured Umm-el-Heuna. The 
Turks, however, merely retired to a stronger 
position at Sannaiyat a mile in the rear. At- 
tempts to take these woiks l)et^veen the 8th and 
18th failed, and on April 29, General Town- 
shend and his force of 10,000 men, after 143 
days of siege, were compelled to surrender be- 
cause of starvation. After the fall of Kut op- 
erations in Mesopotamia came to a standstill. 
Tlie British made preparations on a laiger and 
mucli more efficient scale for an advance on 
Bagdad in 1917. General Lake was relieved 
of the command in Mesopotamia by General 
Maude The failure in Mesopotamia has gen- 
erally been ascribed to overconfidence, weather 
(heat and floods), and inadequate tiansporta- 
tion and equipment for trench waifare 

Egyptian Front. After the unsuccessful at- 
tack on the Suez Canal in 1915, the British, 
early in 1916, destroyed all the water holes 
within 30 miles of the canal to pi event further 
operations against it. They also determined to 
construct a railroad north to the Katica oasis 
and to put a pipe line alongside it. In April 
and August the Turks made efforts to iriterfeie 
with this construction work but were repulsed. 
By the end of the year the British had pushed 
the railway and a complete and modern water- 
supply system to within 15 miles of El Arish, 
tlie most advanced of the Turkish strongly held 
positions. This activity presaged an attack in 
Palestine in the near future During the year 
the revolt of the Arabs in Ilcdjaz occurred 
(see IIedjaz). 

1917. Palestine. The British began an ad- 
vance on Rafa on the Sinai Peninsula, based on 
the railway which had been constructed there. 
This town fell early in February and the Brit- 
ish advanced northward toward Gaza and east- 
w'ard toward Beersheba. ITiey were conijielled 
to spend the summer on the Gaza River after 
failing to take these places in two attacks tn 
Octolwr they advanced again and by January, 
1918, had won a senes of brilliant successes. 
On October 31, Beersheba was taken and on 
November 6, Gaza fell By November 15, Gen- 
eral Allenby had out the Jaffa- Jerusalem rail- 
way at Ludd and Er Ramie. Two days later 
Jaffa, the port of .Terusalem, was occupied. 
The British advanced down the Surar River val- 
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ley toward the Holy City and up the Damaa- 
cus-Beersheba railway in order to encircle the 
city and cut off its supplies, so that it would 
not come under the bombardment of the artil- 
lery. All the towns sin rounding the city were 
gradually taken by storm and as the British 
closed in it became apparent that the Tuiks 
would not risk a siege. The city fell on 
December 10. Tliere was general rejoicing 
throughout the world over the return of the 
city to Christian hands after having been in 
Tuikish hands for almost seven centuries The 
Tuiks west and northwest of the city broke up 
into small bands and earned on guerilla war- 
fare until the British finally got control of all 
the high land. Geneial Allenby then pushed 
across a small stream 4 miles north of Jaffa 
and captured several small towns which gave 
him all the high land in Die neighborhood, and 
assured a good defense of the Jaffa-Jerusalcm 
railroad. 

The success of the British arms in Palestine 
effectively put an end to Turkish throats on the 
Suez Canal and Egypt which had been going 
on for three years. It also aroused the hopes 
of the Zionists, wlio di earned of icvstahlish- 
ing a Jewish homeland in Palestine The 
British government announced in the Balkan 
Declaration that it looked with fa\oi on the 
Zionist movement. 

Mesopotamia. General Maude, who took 
command of the Mesopotamian forces in Au- 
gust, 191(5, spent the remainder of the year in 
reorganizing his command and lines of supply. 
During the same time the Tuiks had reduced 
their force at Kut, although they consideiably 
strengthened their positions. When General 
Maude was ready he began an attack on the 
Turkish lines east of Kut between the Tigiis 
and the Hai (Dec. 20, 191(5). By the middle 
of January, 1917, the Biitish reached the li- 
gris up as far as Kut A month later the Tuiks 
evacuated their woiks on the south bank and 
were all on the north bank of the Tigiis, which 
owing to floods was 3.)0 yards wide at this point. 
Under great difficulties the British crossed the 
river on February 23 The Turks weie now in 
full retreat On March 11, the British entered 
Bagdad. This campaign did much to restore 
the prestige of the British in Mesopotamia and 
thioughout the entire Moslem woild. It also 
compelled the Turkish forces in Persia to re- 
treat The remainder of the year was spent by 
the British in making their position secure 
within a radius of 100 miles of Bagdad. 

1918. Collapse of Turkey. Turkey was 
the second mem her of the Central Powers alli- 
ance to siinender to Allied arms. Tins was a 
direct result of a crushing defeat administered 
by General Allenby. As was naiiated above, 
Jerusalem was captured by General Allenby in 
December, 1917. Between that time and Sep- 
tember, 1918, the Biitish commander was mak- 
ing preparations for his attack on a grand 
scale His first object was to secure his light 
flank by the capture of Jeiicho and the line of 
the Jordan. This operation was earned out in 
February, and was highly snccehsful, the two 
objectives having been taken shortly after the 
middle of the niontli. During ]March General 
Allenby was engaged in gaining a line which 
would enable him to carry out operations east 
of the Jordan and against the Hedjaz railway, 
in cobperation with the Arab forces under the 
Ew>r Feisal. These were soutlicast ot the 


Dead Sea and were under the command of Al- 
lenby. Rainy weather and the raising of the 
level of the Jordan River prevented General 
Allenby from making any advance across that 
river. He made several raids which materially 
hindered the Turkish forces His further prog- 
ress was also held up by the diffieulties ot the 
Allies in France. He reported that in April the 
52d and 74Di divisions, 9 yeomanry regiments, 
siege batteries, 10 British battalions, and 
5 machine giin‘ companies were withdrawn pre- 
paratoiy to embarking for France. In May, 14 
more battalions were sent to Europe. During 
July and August, 10 more British battalions 
were withdrawn from Die flgliting in the east- 
ern area While it is true that most of these 
units were replaced by Indian forces, neverthe- 
less his actual fighting force was so reduced 
that he was unable to continue the advanei' 
against the Turkish troops until the following 
September During the hot summer months 
the only fighting of any note was an attack de- 
livered by Tiirkisli-German forces on July 14 
It gamed initial successes by taking Abu Tellul, 
an impoitant height, and surrounded several 
other advanced positions These gains were al- 
most immediately lost again as a result of a 
brilliant counterattack by Australian forces. 

On September 18, the British and the Arabs 
began an advance in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
which was ultimately to result in the sin render 
of Till key and settle once and for all the Berlin 
to Bagdad route which had already been broken 
by the collapse of Bulgaiia. Allenby made 
minute pi epa rations for his blow and complete- 
ly fooled the Turks as to his intentions. 'Hie 
Biitish, with some French forces in support, 
struck on a 16-mile front and broke thiough 
the Turkish lines between Fafat and the sea 
and advanced 13 miles. Bv the 22(1, enemy re- 
sistance between the Mediteiranean and the 
Jordan River had practically broken down com- 
pletely and the Allies were forging ahead rapid- 
ly. In four days they had advanced approxi- 
mately 60 miles and had occupied Beisan, Naz- 
areth, and El Afule Arab forces east of the 
Jordan destioyed railroads and biidgos crossing 
the stream and thus forced Die Turks to re- 
treat in a northerly direction only. Haifg and 
Acre were seized on the 23d and the Turks east 
of the Jordan were forced to retreat souDierly 
in the direction of Amman. Three days later 
saw the British at the Sea of Galilee and the 
occupation of Tibenas, Seniakh, Es-Samra, and 
Amman. On the 27th the British forces joined 
with the Arabs east of the Jordan at Me/eris. 
The advance was now a steady pursuit, witliout 
any frontal fighting on the part of the Tuiks. 
Damascus fell on the Ist of October, Zahich 
and Rayak on the 6th, and Tripoli and Homs 
on the 16th. In the first three weeks of Die 
campaign moie than 80,000 prisoners and 350 
guns fell into the hands of the British and 
Arabs. 

Tlie last half of October saw the capture of 
Aleppo and the complete defeat of the Turkish 
troops along the Tigris by British forces under 
Geneial Marshall. This last event was ac(*om- 
plished by the capture of Kaleh Sherghat, which 
completely cut off communication with Mosul, 
which, with Aleppo, was the main base of sup- 
plies of the Turkish-German forces in Asia 
Minor 

Facing a supreme disaster, the Turks sued 
for an armistice. They sent the British gener- 
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al, Townshend, who had been captured at Kut- 
el-Amara, to the Allied commander of the 
-^gean fleet, Vice Admiral Calthorp, to ask 
for terms. He asked for regularly accredited 
agents to carry on the negotiations. These 
were sent to the island of Lemnos, and after a 
three-day session, terms were handed to the 
Turks which they acc^ted on October 30, 
and which went into effect the next day. A 
summary of these terms, which practically 
amounted to unconditional surrender, follows* 

The DardanelleM, Bosporus, and Black Sea 
were to be opened to the Allies; there was to be 
immediate demobilization of the Turkish army; 
surrender of all Turkish warships, and use of 
mercantile vessels ; Allied occupation of any 
strategical points in Turkey desired by them; 
immediate withdrawal of Turkish forces from 
Persia; all Germans and Austrians to get out 
of Turkey within a month and Turkey to break 
off all relations with their countries. 

C0r.0NIES 

Africa. As early as Aug. 7, 1914, the British 
government telegraphed the South African gov- 
ernment to suggest the desirability of seizing 
such parts of German Southwest Africa “as 
would give them command of Swakopmund, 
Luderitzbucht, and the wireless stations there 
or in the intenoi,’* but before operations could 
lie earned on against German territory the lo- 
cal government found itself face to face with a 
rebellion. See South Africa, Union of. 

Togoland was taken in a campaign that 
lasted just three weeks, Aug. 7-28, 1914. Sur- 
lounded on three sides by hostile territory, 
with the sea under British control, it could not 
hope to offer any resi stance. 

Katnerun called for a more serious effort on 
the part of the Allies. Like Togoland, it was 
BUi rounded on thiee sides by hostile territory, 
with the sea under Allied control, but its vast- 
ly greater area made operations more diflicult 
and it was moie strongly defended. Thiee ex- 
peditions from the noithwest were defeated by 
the Geimans in August and September, 1915. 
Attacking from the sea, however, the Allies 
took Duala (September 27) and from this point 
widened tlieir holdings. Two columns pushed 
their way into the interior along the railways; 
one of them on October 26 took Edea, repelling 
SIX weeks later a counterattack for its recovery. 
The other column noith of Duala eaptuied the 
entire railway and advanced beyond its head. 
The French sent down troops from the Tchad, 
and others, reinforced by Belgians from Equa- 
toria. The result of all these efforts was that 
German resistance was well worn down, and 
came to an end with the surrender of Mora Hill 
early in 1916. 

In Herman Southwcftt Africa the situation 
was complicated by the South African Rebel- 
lion. This rebellion crushed, real operations be- 
gan in January, 1915, Luderitz Bay having 
been occupied as early ns Sept. 18, 1914. Swa- 
kopmund was occupied January 14. The cam- 
paign was directed against Windhoek and car- 
ried on by two armies ; the northern under 
Botha was to move from Swakopmund, while 
the southern under Smuts, divided into three 
columns, was to move east from Luderitz Bay, 
north from Warmbad, and west from Bechuana- 
land. By May 1, the end was near On the 
12th, Botha entered Windhoek and the struggle 


was practically over; for, pushing on to Groot- 
fontein, now the German capital, he received 
there the surrender of the enemy forces, on 
July 9. 

German East Africa, the most important col- 
ony in Africa, gave the British far more trou- 
ble than any of the others. During August, 
1914, some successes fell to the British — ^for ex- 
ample, they demolished, August 13, the port of 
Dar-es-Salaam — but they decided to remain on 
the defensive, waiting for troops from India 
These arrived November 1, and lay off the Ger- 
man port of Tanga. An attack made on the 
4th resulted in a decided reverse for the Brit- 
ish, who were compelled to reembark. The 
Germans now invaded British East Africa, but 
were pushed back to Jassin in German ter- 
ritory, where on January 18 they defeated the 
British, and forced a withdrawal of all outly' 
ing posts in that region. They had, as early as 
September, 1914, invaded northeast Rhodesia, 
where they came into contact with Belgian 
troops. General Smith-Dorrien, later relieved 
by General Smuts, was sent out to take com- 
mand of the troops in British East Africa and 
the invasion proceeded from that region, as 
well as from Nyasa on the south. 

The British expedition, commanded by Gen- 
eral Jan Smuts, won an important victory at 
the Kitovo Hills, near the northern boundary 
of German East Africa. After five days of 
fighting (Mar. 7-12, 1916) the Germans fell 
back to a position in the forest along the Rufu 
River. As a result of the operations that fol- 
lowed, the Germans, although reinforced, were 
compelled to abandon their jiositions and retire 
southward along the Tanga railway. 

In September, 1917, the Allies began to tight- 
en the ring around the colony. The Belgians, 
French, British, and Portuguese were invading 
it from all sides. All of the seaports were in 
their hands and Tabora, a strong fortress in the 
north, was captured (September 1-11), by 
the Belgians. General von Lettow-Vorbock, the 
German commander who held out for such a 
long tune against the Allies, finally surrendered 
on Nov. 14, 1918, three days after the Armistice 
was signed. 

The Pacific. Japan, as Great Britain’s ally, 
declared war on Germany Aug. 23, 1914, but 
confined her offensive to Germany’s possessions 
in the Pacific. On August 27, she began the 
blockade of Tsingtao, and by the end of Septem- 
ber, two Japanese armies and a few English 
troops had completed landing, one on the north 
and the other with the English at Rozan Bay 
The German defenses consisted of three lines, 
the first of fortified hills, the second of 10 forts, 
and the third of five. By September 28, the 
first two lines had been carried, and the siege 
was begun. On October 31 a general attack 
was opened on the third line which was occu- 
pied November 6. The next day the place was 
surrendered. 

For the capture of the other German islands 
in the Pacific see the section on Naval Operas 
tiona, below. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Operations in North Sea and Waters 
About Great Britain. At the end of July, 
1914, the German High Seas Fleet was off the 
coast of Norway and nearly the whole of the 
British Grand Fleet lay at Spithead off the Isle 
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of Wight. As the probability of war increased, 
more and more definite steps were taken to pre- 
pare for mobilizing the entire British naval 
force and putting into commission all ships in 
reserve and laid up. On August 2, German 
troops invaded Belgium; on July 29, the Brit- 
ish Grand Fleet got under way to proceed to its 
war base at Scapa Flow. On August 4, Great 
Britain and France declared war and mobiliza- 
tion of both lleets was directed. Within four 
hours of the declaration of war, British scout- 
ing squadrons were sent towards the German 
coast, and one submarine flotilla explored the 
Helgoland Bight. 

The German High Seas Fleet, being vastly in- 
ferior to the British forces facing it, was hasti- 
ly withdrawn behind the defenses of the Ger- 
man coast at Kiel and in the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal 

The laying of mines now proceeded with great 
rapidity. Not only were the German harbors 
and the vicinity of Helgoland protected but the 
North Sea was planted with mines where they 
were most likely to be useful and the passages 
leading to the Baltic were closed excepting a 
narrow strip along the coast in Swedish terri- 
torial waters, the channels in the mined aieas 
being known only to German and Danish pilots. 
The separate mine areas were small or narrow 
but were so numerous as to make navigation 
dangerous The British thereupon closed the 
Strait of Dover by a mined area They then 
began a systematic search for German mines, 
mine layers, and protecting forces, and also des- 
patched their mine-sweeping groups of trawlers 
as fast as work was found for them. It was in 
connection W’ith mine planting that the first 
naval action of the War was brought about. 
On August 5, 11 M. S. Amphion, with the third 
destroyer flotilla, was carrying out a prear- 
ranged plan of search when a suspicious ship 
was reported by a trawler. This was the Ger- 
man mine-laver Kontgin Lomse, and she was 
chased and sunk; but early the next morning 
the Amphion struck a mine and was herself 
destroyed 

On August 9, protected by the Channel 
squadron and a special detail of cruisers and 
destroyers, the first expeditionary force of the 
British army crossed to France; and thence- 
forward there w^as a similarly protected steady 
stream of transports carrying men, munitions, 
and supplies 

On August 26, the Eighth Submarine Flotilla, 
two destroyer flotillas, and their flag cruisers 
and tenders were ordered to proceed and recon- 
noitre Helgoland and the waters to the south- 
ward. They were followed by the battle cruiser 
and first light cruiser squadrons. On August 
28, the destroyer flotillas, when about 25 miles 
from Helgoland, and not much farther from 
Wilhelmshaven, found the enemy in superior 
force and were compelled to fall back. Admi- 
ral Beatty promptly sent the First Light Cruiser 
Squadron to their assistance, but, as the en- 
emy's force seemed strong, he soon decided to 
follow with his heavy vessels. The advent of 
the battle cruisers quickly decided matters Tn 
a short time the German vessels were retiring 
along the whole front The light cruisers, 
Mainz, Koln, and Ariadne, and the destroyer 
V'lHI were sunk No British vessels were lost, 
but the Arethusa, flagship of the destroyer 
fleet, was severely injured and had to be towed 
to England. The Queen, Mary was twice at- 


tacked and the Loiveatoft once, by submarines, 
but the high speed in each case made the at- 
tempt abortive. The short range of the tor- 
pedoes used in the German submarines was 
first noticed in these attacks. This action 
caused the Germans to adopt a purely defensive 
position. 

The month of September was a particularly 
eventful one. On September 3, the British gun- 
boat Speedy was destroyed by a mine and, on 
September 5, the light cruiser Pathfinder was 
sunk by the German t7-2/, the first surface 
craft to fall a victim to the dreaded submarine. 
On September 28, there came an event which 
startled the world and greatly added to tlie 
piestige of the submarine. About daylight 
that morning, the British armored cruisers 
Ahoukxr, Hogue, and Cressy were on patrol duty 
in the North Sea and steaming at moderate 
speed in column. At 6 25 am., the Ahoukxr, 
which was leading, was struck by a torpedo 
from a submarine and began to sink slowly. 
The Hogue and Cressy came up to her assis- 
tance, stopped and attempted to save life. A 
little before 7 a.m a torpedo struck the Hogue 
She quickly capsized and sank. At 7 15 the 
Cressy was hit by a torpedo and 15 minutes 
later by another. Some 1460 officers and men 
lost their lives All were sunk by the German 
submarine 11-9, a 300-ton boat commanded by 
Kapitan-Leutnant Weddigen. The ease with 
which he performed his work was due to a lack 
of a destroyer screen and the folly of the Hogue 
and Cressy in stopping their engines in tlio 
known presence of suhniaiines. Tlie frightful 
loss due to this error caused the Admiralty to 
issue orders forbidding large vessels to proceed 
to the assistance of others under such ciicum- 
stanees. See section below on Convoy, etc., 
for methods of fighting the submarine. 

During the month of October, the Germans 
lost a destroyer and a submarine; the British, 
a submarine, an old cruiser, and the dread- 
nought battleship Audacxous by a mine On 
November 3, Yarmouth and Lowestoft were 
bombarded. The armored cruiser, Yorck, re- 
turning from this service, struck a chain of 
mines entering the Jahde estuary and was sunk. 

On the 16th the German auxiliary cruiser 
Berlin was interned at Tjondlijem , on the 2()th 
was rammed by a patrol boat and floun- 
dered; on the 23d, the German destroyer S-12) 
was sunk in a collision with a Danish steamer; 
and on the 26th, the old British battleship Bui- 
vmrk was blown up in Sheeiness harbor, due to 
some form of interior explosion in which her 
magazines were involved. On December 16, a 
German battle cruiser squadron bombarded the 
cities and harbors of Hartlepool, Whitby, and 
Scarborough. Nearly 100 noncombatants were 
killed and 500 wounded. These were not forti- 
fied places. 

On the morning of Jan. 24, 1015, the fast 
cruiser fleet in charge of Vice Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, was patrolling in the North Sea 
This fleet consisted of the Fast Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, Lxon, Tiger, Princess Royal, New 
Zealand, and Indomitable; the First Light 
Cruiser Squadron, Southampton, Nottingham, 
Birmingham, and Loxvestoft ; and two destroyer 
flotillas About 7 A M., the cruiser Aurora 
sighted the German light cruiser Kolherg and 
a destroyer flotilla and at 7.25 action began 
between them. About this time the German 
fast squadron (Rear-Admiral Hipper), steering 
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northwest, was sighted from the destroyer flotil- 
las. This consisted of the battle cruisers Derf- 
fltnger, Scydlitz, and Moltke and the large ar- 
mored cruiser Blucher, As soon as the infor- 
mation was signaled to Admiral Beatty, he 
headed for the enemy, which had changed its 
course to southeast as soon as it perceived the 
British battle cruisers At 8..')2, the Lion 
(flagship) opened fire on the Blucher, tlie rear 
ship of the German column, at a range of a 
little less than 20,000 yards, but did not get a 
hit until 9.09. The German vessels began to 
return the fire at 9.14. The Blucher had much 
leas speed than the other German vessels and 
slowly dropped astern. About 10 48 she fell 
out of line and turned to the northward with a 
heavy list. The Imlomiiahle was ordered to 
complete her destruction while the others of the 
British fleet pushed forward alter the main 
body. At 11.03, the Lion received a shell in 
her engine room which disabled her port engine 
and she hauled out of action. The Lion was 
towed home by the Indomitahle. The British 
squadron Avas now retiring, having pursued the 
enemy as close as possible to the areas pro- 
tected by the mine fields and submarines. 

On ;May 1, 1915, the British destroyer. Re- 
cruit ^ was sunk by a submarine and a week 
later the Maori, n much larger boat, was de- 
stroj^ed by a mine off Zeebrugge. On May 27, 
tlio British auviliary cruiser Princess Iiene was 
blown up in Sheerncsb harbor, only one of her 
crew escaping. Early in July U-iiO was acci- 
dentally sunk, but was raised within 48 hours 
and only one of the crew was found dead. 

October 1—1, the Belgian coast was bom- 
baided to assist military operations. On Octo- 
ber 28, the armored cruiser Argyle ran ashore 
and was wrecked. On November 4, a German 
submarine of new t^qio (250 feet long) was cap- 
tured ill a British w'lie net On November l7, 
the hospital ship, Angtuif was sunk by a mine 
in mid-Channel with a loss of 10(1 lives — chiefly 
wounded men. On November 28, a German sub- 
maiine was sunk off the Belgian coast by a 
bomb from a seaplane. On Dec(*niber 30, the 
aimored ciuiser halal was destroyed by an in- 
ternal explosion while at anchoi On Jan. 9, 
1910, the King Edward ^ 11 was sunk by a 
mine. This battleship belonged to a class that 
was one of the last and best of the predread- 
n oughts. 

On May 31, 1916, began the greatest naval 
battle of the War. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon the British fast battle squadron of 
seven battle cruisers and four battleships met 
the German High Seas Fleet of five battle cruis- 
ers and 24 battleships off Jutland on the north- 
west coast of Denmark. Ilie British engaged 
the enemy but fell back before the vastly supe- 
rior foice in the direction of their main fleet. 
In this part of the action they lost the battle 
cruisers Queen Mary, Invincible, and Indefati- 
gable, and three arinoied cruisers — all of which 
were sunk; eight destroyers weie sunk during 
the night attacks. The British Grand Fleet 
came up about six o’clock, and soon afterward 
the Germans began to retire, pursued by the 
British. The action continued until after mid- 
night; the night attacks being those of destroy- 
ers and submarines chiefly. The German losses 
included the battleship Pommem, the battle 
cruiser Liitzcn, four fast cruisers, and five de- 
stroyers The losses of oflicera and men were 
about: British, 5000, Germans, 3500, among 
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the British were Rear-Admirals Hood and Ar- 
buthnot. The Germans were favored by misty 
weather, the close proximity of their own coast 
(which injured vessels could quickly reach), 
and by the fact that a few minutes after the 
arrival of the main British fleet, mist and dark- 
ness obscured them from the enemy. 

Gn June 5, 1916, the British cruiser Hamp- 
shire was destroyed by a German mine near 
the Orkney Islands Lord Kitchener of Khart- 
um and his staff, on their way to Russia, lost 
their lives. 

In August, Admiral Scheer, commanding the 
German High Seas Fleet, made a sortie in force. 
He first sent out 12 hubniarines which he post- 
ed in two lines of six boats cacli across the ex- 
pected track of the British Grand Fleet — one 
15 or 20 miles north of the Tyne and one about 
twice as far to the south of it. On August 18, 
the High Seas Fleet put to sea. Admiial .lelli- 
coe had received anqile warning of the prob- 
ability of such a movement and had instant re- 
port of its actual commencement so that he was 
able to start south with the British Grand Fleet 
soon after Scheer got his force formed outside 
the German mine fields Some hours later, 
British Submarine E-23 hit the dreadnought 
battleship Westfalen with two torpedoes w'hich 
inj'ured her so seriously that she was foiced to 
return to her base under eseoit. But Scheer 
pushed on, six Zeppelins scouting ahead. After 
meeting Beatty’s battle cruiser squadron, Jelli- 
coe placed it 30 miles ahead and continued on a 
southeily course calculated to intercept Scheer 
before he could reach the British coast About 
6 a.m:. on August 19, Beatty’s light ciuiser 
screen ran into the first line of U boats, which 
was moving slowly northward. Tlie light ciuis- 
er Nottingham was hit by two torjieiloes and, 
while endeavoring to make port, v\as sunk an 
hour later by a third torpedo. Jellieoe nrinie- 
diately turned and headed north foi a short 
time while the submaiine menace could be 
gauged and dispositions made to meet it 
About 6 30, the Harwich forces ((\)mmodore 
Tyrwhitt), which were scouting for the (ilerman 
fleet, sighted its light cruisers and upon steam- 
ing towards them soon discovered the enemy’s 
battle fleet. About 10 30, Jellieoe turned south 
again, Beatty and the cruiser scieen ahead as 
before. At 12 30 Beatty’s squadron was abreast 
Newcastle and only 42* miles from the German 
battleships Scheer, informed of the situation 
by his airship scouts, then turned to the south, 
driving T^rwhitt’s light forces ahead of him. 
At 2 35 he changed course to the eastward and 
headed for the entrance to the TTelgoland Bight 
The Grand Fleet ran into the second line of 
U boats about 3.20 and soon afterwards Jelli- 
eoe, deeming it impossible to overhaul the Ger- 
man fleet until long after dark — and then in 
the vicinity of the Helgoland submarine base — 
gave up the chase He sent Tyrwhitt to take 
up a position north of Terschelling and make a 
night attack if practicable The latter proceed- 
ed in obedience to orders but as conditions were 
unfavorable he returned without attacking. 
Soon after the Grand Fleet tuined north, about 
5 p. M. the U boats made another attack and 
succeeded in sinking the light cruiser Falmouth 
Scheer’s objective was undoubtedly the British 
Grand Fleet; provided his submarines could sink 
or disable enough Kittleships to i educe its 
strength materially. As they failed to do so he 
retired. With two or three times as many sub- 
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marines in three or four lines he might have 
succeeded if the first one or two lines had al- 
lowed Beatty's force to pass over them without 
attack. A second sortie was planned for Octo- 
ber; but the resumption of the qualified sub- 
marine warfare against commerce (with warn- 
ing, visit, and search) left no submarines avail- 
able for service with the fleet and the project 
was given up. 

On the night of October 26-27, 11 German 
destroyers made a very successful raid in the 
Channel, destroyed the transport Queen (no 
troops on board) and seven drifters, disabled 
one other destroyer and, although chased and 
flred upon, escaped into Zeebrugge. 

On November 5, British submarine J-/ dis- 
covered a division of German battleships en- 
deavoring to refloat two stranded U boats. She 
torpedoed and seriously injured the battleships 
Qrosaer Kurfurat and Kronprinz but tlicy were 
able to get back to port. 

About November 25 the German raider Moewe 
made her way thiough the blockade and was 
followed on the 30th by the Wolf, On Jan. 9, 
1917, unrestricted warfare against commerce 
(see Blockade, Submarine) was ordered to be- 
gin on February 1, but this was not publicly 
announced until January 31. In February, 
German destroyers made a raid in the Channel 
but eflected no damage. On March 17, a more 
successful raid took place. One British de- 
stroyer and a merchant vessel were sunk and 
another destroyer disabled On the same day 
the raider Leopard attempted to pass through 
the blockade but was intercepted and sunk. 
About this time the Moewe slipped back 
through the blockade after capturing 27 ships, 
one of which she sent into Swinemunde. 

On the night of April 20 occurred the sharp- 
est fight of the War in which only destroyers 
and flotilla leaders were engaged. About 12.45 
A.M., the flotilla leaders Broke (Comdr. 
E. R. G. R. Evans) and (Comdr. A. Peck), 

constituting the West Barrage patrol, sighted 
German destroyers on the port bow 600 yards 
away. These boats, six in number, were of the 
latest and largest German type and were on 
their way back from the Dover coast where they 
had fired a few shots but effected no damage. 
The Sivift tried to ram the leader but failed 
and passed through the German line, firing a 
torpedo at one of the rear boats; then, turning, 
she again attempted to ram the leader which 
once more eluded her and fled with the Swtft in 
pursuit. The Broke hit the second German 
boat with her torpedo and opened a furious fire 
from every gun that would bear. At the same 
time she tuined to port and rammed the third 
German, her stem remaining in the hole it 
made. While thus locked together, the crews 
fought hand to hand as in old sailing-ship days. 
Of the Germans who attempted to board, two 
were captured, several killed and the rest driv- 
en back. The Broke then succeeded in extricat- 
ing herself and attempted to ram one of the 
other Germans; while she failed in this she 
hit the German’s consort with a torpedo. They 
both started away and the Broke attempted to 
follow but a shell partly disabled her engines, 
so she gave up the chase and, turning her at- 
tention to a disabled German, which was on 
fire, silenced her guns and sank her with a 
torpedo. The Bwifty returning, completed the 
destruction of the boat the Broke had rammed. 
Tlie British lost 22 killed, the bodies of 28 Ger- 


mans were recovered; 10 German officers and 
108 men were saved and made prisoners. 

On May 4, the first division (six boats) of 
American destroyers joined the British fleet and 
they were followed within 30 days by three 
other divisions of the same size. By midsum- 
mer the numbers had grown to 35 while dozens 
more were nearly completed and were des- 
patched as soon as they were finished, commis- 
sioned, and supplied. This great addition to 
the destroyer fleet made a real convoy system 
possible, but it was not until a year later that 
the production of destroyers had so much more 
than caught up with the U boat building as to 
make commerce and the transportation of 
troops sufficiently safe to insure German defeat. 

During the summer of 1917 the British moni- 
tors bombarded the German submarine and de- 
stroyer bases at Zeebrugge and Ostend but ef- 
fected no important lesults. On July 9 the 
British dreadnought battleship Vanguaid was 
utterly destroyed by an internal explosion while 
at anchor in Scapa Flow Ten (and probably 
eleven) Allied warships were lost in this way 
during the War. Eight, if not all of them, 
were using some form of nitroglycerin gunpow- 
der. The Americans, French, and Germans — 
who used nitrocellulose powders — had no such 
experiences. 

On October 17, at early dawn, the weekly con- 
voy between Lerwick, Scotland, and the Nor- 
wegian coast was attacked by two German light 
cruisers. There were two Britisli and nine 
neutral vessels convoyed by the destroyeis 
Btronghow and Mary Boae. The destroyers 
were sunk in a very few minutes, and only two 
or three of the merchant vessels (*scaped. Con- 
sidering the fact that this convoy made a leg- 
ular weekly sailing each way, the convoying 
force was inexcusably weak 

On November 2, a Geirnan decoy ciuiser lying 
in wait for British submarines was sunk by a 
destroyer flotilla and on November 17 an inde- 
cisive action occurred off Helgoland. The Brit- 
ish had been laying mines in laige numbers 
across the German exit channels through their 
own mine fields and the enemy’s mine sweepers 
were kept busy in maintaining a clear eljannel 
An attack on the light cruisers scouting ahead 
of the mme sweepers was made by a British 
force consisting of the light cruisers Courageous 
and Oloriousy several other light cruisers, the 
battle cruisers Kenoivn and Repulse, and a num- 
ber of destroyers. But the German battleships 
Kaiaer and Kataerin coming up, followed by the 
battle cruisers Moltke and Htndenhurg, the 
Biitish retired. 

Tliis was followed, on December 12, by a sec- 
ond attack on the Norwegian flotilla (six ves- 
sels) convoyed by the destroyers Pellcw and 
Partridge and four trawlers. The German force 
consisted of five or six destroyers. The four 
trawlers were quickly sunk. The Partridge was 
disabled, captured, and sunk. Her officers and 
men were made prisoners. Tlie Pellcw, though 
chased by three of the enemy, escaped in a rain 
squall. This second catastrophe led to a change 
in the Norwegian convoy which had its escort 
greatly strengthened. 

On Feb. 15, 1918, the Second German Destroy- 
er Division made a raid into the Channel from 
Helgoland Bight, sinking seven drifters and one 
trawler and injuring three drifters and one 
mine sweeper. They were not discovered by the 
patrol until too late and they escaped home- 
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ward without injury. In another raid from 
Dunkirk on March 21, the German destroyers 
were not so lucky. Instead of trawlers and 
diifters, they met the flotilla leader Botha 
(1700 Iona) and the destroyer Morris (1000 
tona). The Botha rammed a German at full 
speed and cut it in two. A second German was 
disabled by the fire of the British boats. Short- 
ly afterward the Botha was hit by a torpedo 
that disabled her engines. The Moms chased 
the other German boats into Ostend. On her 
return she sank the disabled German and took 
the Boiha in tow. 

On the night of April 22-23 occurred one of 
the most daring feats of the War. This was 
an attempt by the Biitish navy to clobe the in- 
ner channels of Zeebrugge and Ostend by sink- 
ing in them old cruisers whose holds were half 
filled with concrete. Ihe foiee consisted of the 
old 57rj0-toi\ cruiser Vindtcttve carrying a land- 
ing party of several hundred sailors and ma- 
rines; the ex-ferry steamers Irts and Daffodil 
carrying some hundreds more, the old 340U-ton 
cruisers Thetis^ Intrepid, and Iphigema, with 
holds half filled with concrete; several patrol 
boats fitted to make a heavy smoke screen ; 
many motor boats and launches for scouting, 
laying navigation lights, carrying off survivors, 
etc , lastly, three destroyers, one carrying Ad- 
miral Keyes, coinrnander-in-chief of the district 
The destioyers were not expected to join in tlio 
blocking operations or in the attack but were 
designed to keep off German destroyeis and to 
sink any trying to escape. Just at midnight 
the Zeebrugge breakwater was sighted 400 yards 
away and the cruisers and ferryboats started 
ill at full speed followed by the small craft. A 
moment later they were discovered by tlie ene- 
my who opened on them with heavy and ma- 
chine guns on the shore and breakwater. In 
five minutes the Vindictive had her bow secured 
to the breakwater but had to have the Daffodil 
force her stern in on account of the sweep of 
the tide. Ihe gangplanks — 18 in number — 
were promptly placed but the rolling of tlie ship 
made them difficult to use, the men having to 
jump, drop, or get ashore as best they could, 
carrying tlieir nlles, machine guns, bombs, etc. 
Meanwhile the enemy’s fire was terrific. The 
naval captain communding the bluejackets of 
the landing party and the colonel commanding 
the maiines were killed before they could get 
asliore, as were many of their officers and scoies 
of their men. The commander, executive officer, 
and senior lieutenant of the Iris were killed 
and the officer neN.t in rank was wounded. A 
shell, exploding between decks among the 5G 
marines waiting there to go ashore, killed 49 
and wounded the other seven. Altogether the 
Jus lost eight officers and 09 men killed and 
three officers and 102 men wounded. The guns 
of the Vindictive swept the mole and behind 
tlieir barrage tlie landing party advanced, driv- 
ing the Geimans before them or into tlie water. 
After 15 minutes of desperate fighting the 
breakwater \>n8 cleared, its guns silenced, and 
the long low of hangars and storeslicds set blaz- 
ing or blown up. An old submarine loaded 
with explosives was now driven under the via- 
duct leading to the shore, abandoned and blown 
up, the Germans who were still firing from the 
viaduct going up with it. The way was now 
clear for the concrete ships and 10 minutes lat- 
er they rounded the end of the mole and drove 
straight for their objective under fire that was 
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still heavy. The leading ship fouled the wire 
nets in the channel so she had to be sunk too 
far out to be of much use, but she cleared the 
way for the others which were sunk in the nar- 
rowest part of the channel, one heading east 
and one west. It was still possible to work 
small submarines and torpedo boats around the 
sunken hulls, but destroyers and large craft 
were barred. Kotwithstanding the heavy fire 
directed at them practically all of the officers 
and crews of the concrete ships escaped and 
were picked up by small craft. The Vindictive 
and her consorts then gathered up their wound- 
ed and un wounded and put to sea. Two less 
well-planned attacks on Ostend failed to secure 
results of impoitaiice 

On Apr. 23, 1918, the German High Seas Fleet 
made its last sortie. This was directed against 
the Norwegian convoys which had giown great- 
ly in size and now consisted of 25 to 50 mer- 
chantmen with a strong convoying force. The 
Germans arrived off the Norwegian coast a day 
too soon to catch the westbound ships and two 
days too soon to catch those bound to the east- 
ward. The Moltke had lost one propeller on 
the way north and, while being towed back by 
a battleship, though supposedly covered by the 
returning lleet, she was torpedoed by a British 
submarine and seriously in)ured. 

Work on the great noithern mine barrage 
(see Mine, Submarine) began early in the 
year, but shortage of mines, mine-layers, and 
men delayed a seiious prosecution of the woik 
until the ai rival of the American mining squad- 
ron in May, with many large mine-layers and 
vast supplies of mines, permitted the operations 
to be carried on rapidly 

United States Transport Service. As, at 
the outbreak of the War, very few American 
troops were ready for foreign service, the lack 
of adequate means for the transport of largo 
numbers of officers, men, and supplies was not 
felt; and the facilities grew faster than the de- 
mand for them until May, 1918, when the great 
rush of troops to stem the German advance 
strained the capacity of transport to the ut- 
most. The first troops were sent in July, 1917, 
and the convoy consisted of a few cruisers and 
transports. The Cruiser and Transport Serv- 
ice was then organized and placed under the 
command of Kear-Adm Albert Gleaves who 
rapidly developed it into the most wonderful 
thing of its kind the world has ever seen. So 
successful was the convoy system that after its 
establishment not a single American transport 
was torpedoed on her eastward voyage when slie 
was carrying troops. On the return trip, with 
only the crews and a few others on board, three 
transjiorts were sunk by submarines and one 
badly injured but able to reach port, total loss 
of life on the four ships being 138. On the re- 
turn voyage it was not always practicable to 
give the same protection as on the eastward 
trip The total army personnel carried was 2,- 
075,834, of whom about 83,000 were doctors, 
nurses, hospital attendants, mecJiaiiics, and 
civilians em]>loyed in auxiliary services In ad- 
dition, 5,150,000 tons of cargo were delivered in 
France and England — artillery, ammunition, 
aircraft, food, clothing and other nccessaiy mil- 
itary supplies. In July, 1918, 300,500 officers 
and men were brought over and lor the other 
months of the year from May to October the 
figuies were almost equally large. About half 
the vessels used were American and half Brit- 
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ish, but four French men-of-war assisted and 
several neutral vessels were chartered, princi- 
pallv for carrying supplies. 

The German Surrender. The terms of the 
Armistice required Germany to immediately 
surrender to the Allies 10 battleships, 6 battle 
cruisers, 6 light cruisers, 2 light mine-laying 
cruisers, 50 destroyers of the latest types, and 
all submarines; all except the destroyers and 
submarines were designated by name. On No- 
vember 21, the following vessels surrendered to 
Sir David Beatty, the British commander-in- 
chief. 9 dreadnought battleships [Friedrich 


NaTral Vessels of All Combatants Lost or 
Destroyed. The accompanying table gives the 
numbers of the most important vessels (ar- 
ranged in classes) lost by each of the belliger- 
ent navies from Aug. 1, 1914, to Nov. 11, 1918, 
not including any vessels surrendered by the 
Armistice or by peace treaties. The abbrevia-^ 
tions used signify as follows: D B., dread- 
nought battleship; P B., predreadnought bat- 
tleship; B. C., battle cruiser; A C, armored 
cruiser; L. C., light cruiser or protected cruis- 
er; D, destroyer, S, submarine Numbers 
marked with an asterisk (*) are approximate. 


Nation D B 

United States ... . 

Great Britain 2 

France 

Italy .1 

Japan . . .1 

Russia (to 2 

Germany . . . . . .... 

Austria 2 

Turkey . . ... 


P B 

B. 0. 

A 0 

L. 0. 

D 

S. 



1 


2 

2 

11 

8 

13 

16 

64 

54 

4 

• . . . 

6 


13 

13 

2 


2 

2 

9 

7 



1 

3 

2 


2 


2 

1 

18 

15 * 

1 

l‘ 

6 

]7 

68 * 

208 * 
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der Qrosse, Konxg Albert^ Kaiser, Prince Regent 
Luitpold, Katsertn, Bayern, Markgraf, Kron- 
pnnz, and Grosser Kurfurst) ; 5 battle cruisers 
(Seydhiz, Moltke, Derfjlinger, Ihndenhurg, and 
Von der Tann) ; 5 light cruisers (Karlsruhe, 
Frankfort, Emden, Numherg, Coin) ; 2 light 
mine-laying cruisers (Brummer and Bremse), 
and 49 destroyers. To make up the deficiencies, 
the dread nouglit battleship Konig, the light 
crui.ser Dresden, and one destroyer were surren- 
dered on December 4, and on Jan. 10, 1919, the 
dreadnought battleship Baden was sent m place 
of the battle cruiser Mackensen which was not 
ready for sea The total number of submarines 
to be surrendered was 158; of these, 87 reported 
to Rear-Adm. Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt off the 
Suffolk coast in November, by Jan. 1, 1919, 114 
were received. 

With the exception of the submarines, all the 
vessels named or iMiunierated in the foregoing 
list were interned in Scapa Flow The Treaty 
of Versailles provided that the interned ships 
be permanently given up to the Allies; that 
within two months the 8 dreadnought battle- 
ships still in Germany should be given up, also 
8 light cruisers, 42 modern destioyers, and 50 
modern torpedo boats. It further provided that 
the German navy was thereafter not to possess 
more than 0 battleships of a predreadnought 
type, 0 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, 12 torpedo 
boats, and was to have no submarines. All ves- 
sels under construction and not permitted by 
the foregoing limitations were to be broken up. 
No vessels weie to be built except to replace 
allowed units of the fleet — battleships after 20 
years, cruisers and destioyers after 15 years. 
The personnel, including reserves for the fleet 
and coast' defenses, was not to exceed 15,000 of- 
ficers and men As soon as the decision of the 
Versailles Treaty was understood by the Ger- 
mans to be irrevocable, and one week before it 
was signed, at 11 16 a.m , June 21, 1919, upon 
signal from tlie Emden, the German captains at 
Scapa scuttled their ships Only four were 
salvaged, the Baden, Emden, Frankfort, and 
Nilmberg As partial indemnity for this act of 
treachery, Germany was compelled to deliver to 
the Allies 300,000 tons of floating docks, her 
remaining light cruisers [Oraudenz, Kdntgs- 
berg, Ptllau, Regensburg, and Strassburg), and 
42,000 tons of floating cranes, dredges, and 
tugs. 


The merchant ships of the Allies and neu- 
trals sunk by submarines during the course of 
the war totaled 4837, divided by years as fol- 
lows- 1914, 3; 1915, 396, 1916, 964, 1917, 
2439; 1018, 1035 During the same period sur- 
face craft sank 177 merchantmen, and mines ac- 
counted for 497 vessels The total tonnage of 
the ships sunk by submarines, surface craft and 
mines amounted to 12,739,000. Ihe peak year 
was 1917, when more than 6,000,000 tons were 
sunk. According to British Admiralty reports, 
189 enemy submarines were sunk. 

Convoy and Other Antisubmarine Defense 
Measures. Ihe principle of protecting noncom- 
batant vessels by means of accompanying war- 
ships 18 as old as recorded history and has been 
used to some’ extent in almost every naval war. 
In the World War, for various reasons, its 
adoption was delayed — except for cross-Chan- 
nel transport — until the submarine sink mgs 
reached a point that demanded the better use of 
every metnod to reduce the destruction The 
system of patrolled routes in which cruisers, 
destroyers, and patrol vessels moved back and 
forth along the }ines of traffic was found to be 
wholly ineffective. General convoy was opposed 
by the British Admiralty, the officers of the 
Grand Fleet, and owners and captains of mer- 
chant vessels. Suitable escort vessels were in- 
adequate in number, and so many destroyers — 
by far the most efficient escort craft — were 
needed for naval operations that few wore left 
for other purposes, but the urgency of the situ- 
ation forced the naval authorities to detacli as 
many of them from the fleet as could possibly 
be spared The owners of fast merchant vessels 
agreed, after considerable grumbling, to the de- 
lays made necessary by convoy, and the dissent- 
ing captains were forced to accept the convoy 
system, which entailed much additional care in 
steering, speedkeeping, etc The available Brit- 
ish destroyers were reinforced in May, 1917, by 
24 from the United States Navy. Additional 
ones were constantly arriving from the United 
States and new British boats were being com- 
pleted BO that, notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of many United States boats to protect Amer- 
ican troopships, the number available for gen- 
eral British convoy increased from 29 in Janu- 
ary, 1917, to 139 in November, and continued 
to grow. After the system got in full w’orking 
order in the summer of 1917, the amount of ton- 
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nage sunk each month, with some slight fluctu- 
ations, decreased steadily to the end of the 
War. 

In most convoys the train (i.e. the vessels be- 
ing convoyed) consisted of 12 to 40 ships — 
preferably 25 to 35 — arranged in three or more 
columns. The distance between ships in each 
column was usually 500 yards and the interval 
between columns 800 yards, but these figures 
were sometimes increased in bad weather or 
under special circuinstances The escort of the 
earlier convoys consisted of two destroyers, a 
wholly inadequate force which oflTered no pro- 
tection against the weakest of German cruisers 
or destroyer divisions (usually five boats) and 
veiy little against submarines. Cruisers, act- 
ing as a covering force for the convoy, were al- 
ways on patrol in its vicinity, but they fie- 
qucntly failed to arrive until after the escorting 
destroyers had been sunk or driven off and a 
heavy toll taken of the ships convoyed. Later 
convoys had an escort of 0 to 12 destroyers dis- 
tributed ahead, on each beam, and astern. 
British convoys wore assembled in certain ports 
and placed in charge of a naval officer, called 
“commodore of convoy,** who took passage in 
one of the ships with his staff and returned in 
the escort when the convoy bioke up 200 to 400 
miles off shore. He received icports of danger 
and directed the course, speed, and steering. 
The American troopshij) convoys were usually 
accompanied by a regular naval cruiser, the 
captain of which acted as commodore of con- 
voy As the captains of most of the troopships 
were officers of the navy or of the naval reserve, 
a high degree of convoy eflTiciency was obtained 
an«l tins was an important factor in the won- 
deiful success of the work. The “zig-zag'* 
method of steering used when in submariilfe-in- 
fosted waters, or when a submarine was sighted, 
consisted in an irregular and frequent change 
of coulee of one to two points on either side of 
the regular course This seriously interfered 
with a suhmaiine’s calculations and compelled 
it to get very close to the target (and therefore 
within easy sight and range of the destroyers) 
in order to have any reasonable probability of 
scoring a bit. Anotlier means of deceiving the 
Ruhinariiie as to the course steeied by a vessel 
Was camouflage painting, which also added 
much to the difficulty of sighting a ship and 
identifying her character; for these reasons it 
was very generally adopted by both war vessels 
and merchant ships. A camouflaged ship re- 
sembled a huge futurist painting of nothing in 
paiticiilar, the stripes, areas, colors, and lines 
so breaking up the picture as to render it al- 
most impossible to make out the actual con- 
tours of the hull and ujrperworks except at close 
range or under exceptional conditions of light 
and background Smoke screens, much used by 
destroyers in naval actions, were occasionally 
employed by merchant vessels, especially when 
not under convoy. They were produced by spe- 
cial handling of the fires under oil-burning 
boilers or by chemicals 

Operations in the Baltic. As soon as the 
relations with Russia became strained, German 
ships began to patrol the coast from Memel to 
the Gulf of Riga. Mine laying by Germany and 
Russia began in the Baltic at least as early as 
in the North Sea. On August 27, the German 
cruiser Magdeburg ran ashore in a fog on the 
Island of Odensholm and was blown up to avoid 
capture by an approaching Russian naval force. 


On December 12, the German armored cruiser 
Friedrich Karl was sunk by a mine and on the 
25th the old cruiser Hertha and a mine layer 
were attacked by Russian cruisers and sunk. 
The^ Russian submarines were now becoming ef- 
fective and, notwithstanding the ice, were cruis- 
ing in the Baltic, although the ice interfered 
with prosecuting operations of importance dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter and in the 
early goring. 

On July 2, 1915, a Russian cruiser squadron 
drove off a German light cruiser and several 
destroyers and forced the mine layer Alhaiross 
to run ashore in a sinking condition. British 
submarines had now reached the Baltic in con- 
siderable numbers, passing under the mine fields 
or through the Sound and along the Swedish 
coast. Their presence acted as a strong check 
on German operations, especially after the (Ger- 
man armored cruiser Prtnz Adalbert was sunk 
(October 23) off Libau. On November 7, a 
British submarine sank the German cruiser 
Undine, and on December 19, another subma- 
rine sank the Bremen and a torpedo boat 

No operations of importance occnried during 
1916 and early in 1917 the Russian Revolution 
left the control of the Baltic entirely m the 
hands of the Germans 

Operations in the Mediterranean. On the 
day after war was declared, the Geimnn naval 
force in the Mediteiranean homhaided unde- 
fended seaport towns in Algeria, tlie battle 
cruiser Goeben firing upon Phili])peville and 
the light cruiser Breslau upon J^ona. Tlic'^e 
cruisers arrived in the Dardanelles on August 
10 To avoid immediate trouble for the Otto- 
man authorities they were sujiposedly sold to 
Turkey and renamed Sultan Sehm Jaws and 
Medillu, but they continued in command of 
German officers and retained a part at least of 
their German crews 

On August 9, Austria doclaied a blockade of 
the Montenegrin coast and bombarded Antivari. 
About the same date Fiench and Biitisli fleets 
established a blockade of the Austrian coast at 
the Strait of Otranto. The Austiians had 
placed mine fields all along their coast. About 
the middle of August, Allied forces swept up 
the Adriatic, driving the Austrians to the north- 
ward. They then attempted to take Cat taro for 
a naval base, but lacked the military force for 
a garrison and shore operations, and therefore 
failed. 

The peculiar behavior of Turkey and the min- 
ing of the Dardanelles caused a British force 
to be maintained in that region. While on this 
duty the armored cruiser B'arrior ran ashore 
and was injured on Septembei 7 On the 10th, 
Turkey abrogated the capitulations with foreign 
governments and during the latter part of Oc- 
tober permitted her vessels to sink Russian 
ships of war and to attack Odessa De facto 
war was begun by the Entente Allies on No- 
vember ]. On November 21, the French sub- 
marine Curie was sunk while scouting along the 
Austrian coast On November 24, Italy landed 
a force at Avlona to assist her prol^'g^ Essad 
Pasha against the Albanian insurrectionists. 

On February 24, 1915, the French destroyer 
Dague was sunk by a mine off Antivari On 
April 26, the French armored cruiser Leon Gam- 
bet t a was torpedoed by the Austrian submarine 
U-5 and sank in 10 minutes 

On May 24, Italy declared war on Austria; 
on the same day Austrian torpedo boats, sup- 
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ported by the light cruiser Novara^ made a raid 
on the Italian coast, where they were first met 
by Italian destroyers and finally driven off by 
Italian cruisers. The Italian destroyer Turbine 
was sunk early in the action. On June 10, the 
Italians captured Monfalcone with its ship- 
building yards. The advent of Italy into the 
War completed the control of the Adriatic by 
the Entente Allies and, on July 6, Italy clinched 
the situation by a proclamation closing it to all 
merchant vessels not possessing special permits. 
Operations of the Austrian submarines were 
much hampered by the destruction of their base 
on Lagosta Island by the French destroyer 
Bisson, 

On September 28, a fire broke out on the 
Italian battleship Benedetto Brxn while she was 
lying at anchor in Brindisi harbor. The fire 
was quicklv followed by an explosion which 
destroyed the ship 

During the month of December, 1915, the 
Italians landed a large force of troops in Al- 
bania. The expedition was most efficiently 
guarded against submarines and the only losses 
were the destroyer Intrepido and the troop- 
ship R4 Umberto, which struck drifting mines. 
In January, 1916, a cruiser of the Novara 
type was sunk by the French submarine Fou^ 
oault. 

The Italian dreadnought, Leonardo da Vinci, 
blew up in the harbor of Taranto on August 2. 
The British transport, Franconia, was torpe- 
doed on October 6, and on October 9, the French 
auxiliary cruiser, Gallia, was similarly sunk. 
The British ship Bntanmo was sunk by a mine 
in the Aegean Sea on November 21. On Decem- 
ber 11, the Italian battleship, Regina Margher- 
iia, struck a mine and sank and 675 lives were 
lost. 

The naval operations in the Adriatic during 
the year 1918 were very active. On Dec. 0, 
1917, Italian torpedo boats made a raid on 
Trieste, and sank the small battleship Wtcn 
(5500 tons), and injured another of the same 
class. On April 22, in a fight between two 
British and five Austrian destroyers, the for- 
mer were refenforced, and the latter retreated 
to Durazzo, with the British in pursuit. On 
June 10, 1918, the Austrian battle fleet of four 
dreadnought battleships, accompanied by cruis- 
ers and destroyers, while on its way to make 
a demonstration in force against the Otranto 
barrage, was attacked by two small Italian 
torpedo boats which sank the battleship Bzent 
Istvan and seriously injured the Prinz Eugen, 
a sister ship. 

Operations in the Black Sea and Darda- 
nelles. The first operations took place on 
October 29, when the Turkish squadron, includ- 
ing the Sultan Selim Javuts (ex-Gocben) and 
Medillu { ex-Breslau) bombarded several Bus- 
sian ports. A destroyer entered Odessa harbor, 
torpedoed and sank the gunboat Donetz and 
badly injured the Kuhaneiz (a sister to the 
Donetz), and four merchant steamers. On the 
same dav the Medillu bombarded Theodosia, se- 
riously injuring the cathedral and other build- 
ings. On their way to Sebastopol the Turkish 
destroyers sank the Russian mine layer Pruth. 
The next day (October 30), accompanied by de- 
stroyers, the Sultan Selim bombarded Sebasto- 
pol. By the return fire of the forts she was so 
badly injured that the admiral collected tbe 
squadron and returned to Constantinople. 

During January, 1015, the Hussian fleet sank 


several Turkish vessels in the Black Sea, in- 
cluding a number of troopships and transports, 
and shelled the Turkish naval station at Sinope. 
On the 17th the French submarine Saphir was 
sunk by a mine in the Dardanelles. About the 
middle of February, tbe combined British and 
French fleets began their fruitless attempt to 
force a passage of the Dardanelles. No opera- 
tions in the whole course of the War were so 
poorly conceived and so inefficiently carried out. 
It is hard to understand the folly of the British 
government in embarking upon such an expedi- 
tion. If there is one thing that is well under- 
stood in naval war it is the absurdity of at- 
tacking strong forts by ships, especially with- 
out adequate military support Even if the 
ships can drive out the garrison it will return 
as soon as the bombardment ceases. Unless the 
fortifications aie badly placed, they cannot be 
wholly destroyed and the ravages of bombard- 
ment can be largely restored by a few days’ 
work. Permanence of victory can only be ob- 
tained by occupying the works as soon as the 
defenders are expelled (see Military Opera- 
tions). 

As already stated, the operations began in 
February. Several bombardments of the forts 
were carried out and considerable injury in- 
flicted upon them. The ships, much hampered 
by bad weather outside, then entcied the straits 
for closer work. (3n March 18, the British bat- 
tleships Ocean and Irresistible and the French 
battleship Bouvet were sunk by mines and the 
British battle cruiser Inflexible badly iiijuicd 
by gun fire. The plan of forcing the passage 
by battleships was then given up, and the sec- 
ond phase of the operations soon began. Late 
in April the British and French troops were 
lan(]^d under fire at the Dardanelles On ^lay 
12, the British battleship, f#oZtaf/i was sunk by 
a Turkish destroyer in a night attack; the bat- 
tleships Triumph and Majestic were sunk by 
submarines n few days later, the former on the 
25th, the latter on the 27th. The British sub- 
marines were very active at this lime in the 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmora, sinking many 
vessels, chiefly tranaj)orts and troopships, but 
on August 8 they sank the old Turkish battle- 
ship Kheyr-ed-din Barbarossa and the Turkish 
gunboat Berk-i-Satvet. In June, the German 
U-51 was sunk in the Black Sea and the Ger- 
man submarine base at Smyrna destioycd. 

About August 1, the French submarine Mari- 
otte was sunk. During the summer many Brit- 
ish transports and troopships were destroyed 
by German submarines, the moat important be- 
ing the troopship Royal Edward, which was 
sent to the bottom on August 14 with the loss 
of 800 lives; but the sinking of the troop- 
ships Ramazem (British) and the Marquette 
(French) were disasters almost equally great. 
In the Black Sea the Russians seemed to have 
been unable to blockade or capture the Medillu 
{ex-Breslau) or the Hamidieh. In October, the 
Sultan Selim Javuz (ex-Ooeben) appeared 
again in the Black Sea but accomplished noth- 
^ bf d^ seemed to lie partly dis- 

The Dardanelles operations were now admit- 
ted to be a failure, and the British began to 
transfer their troops to Saloniki. The opera- 
tions in the Black Sea still continued but by 
the summer of 1916 had become of no special 
importance, since the Turkish navy had for a 
time been reduced to impotence. On Oct. 20, 
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1916, the ImperatriUa Marie, a Russian dread- 
nought, blew up. 

At the outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution, 
many of the officers and men of the Black Sea 
lleet refused to lecognize the authority of the 
Bolslievik leaders, Lenin and Trotsky. This 
rc'sulted in several battles between the two fac- 
tions which usually ended disastrously foi the 
anti-Bolshevik group. The ships were surren- 
dered to the Germans on June 10, 1918. The 
Turkish cruiser Medjtdteh, which had been sunk 
in action, and afterwards raised and repaired 
by the Russians, was returned to the Turks. 

Cruiser Operations in Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian Oceans. At the outbreak of war 
the only German vessels beyond the reach of 
home ports were the battle cruiser Goehen^ the 
armored cruisers Schamhorst and Qneisenau, 
the fast cruisers Karlsruhe^ BrealaUy Emden, 
Dresden, umber g, Konigsherg, Leipzig, and 
Breslau, and a number of small cruisers and 
cun boats. To these were quickly added several 
fast merchant steamers, the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, Kronprinz Wilhelm, Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich, Cap Trafalgar, and Bpreewald. 
Tlieso had their armaments on board or in Ger- 
man colonial ports. 

Ihe operations of the Goehen and Breslau 
are described elscwheie in this article. The 
Schamhorst and Gnciscnau were, after the Goe- 
hen, the most important vessels on the list and 
were under the command of Vice Admiral Count 
\on Spec, the only German flag officer outside 
of Euro{)ean waters. After the commencement 
of hostilities these vessels were first heard of 
at Tahiti, where they bombarded the port of 
Pajieete and sunk tne French gunboat ZMce, 
Tile N umber g, after cutting the America- Aus- 
tralia cable at Fanning Island, joined Von 
Spec’s squadron. He then proceeded to the 
west coast of South America, where he met the 
Dresden and Leipzig. On the afternoon of 
Nov 1, 1914, Rear-Adm. Sir Christopher Crad- 
ock, with a squadron consisting of the armored 
cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth, the fast 
light eiuiser Glasgow, and the armed merchant 
steamer Otranto, was off the Chilean coast 
searching for German cruisers. The old battle- 
ship Canopus was near at hand and proceeding 
to a rendezvous to join the squadron. About 
4 20 PM. smoke was seen to the northward and 
soon afterward Von Spec’s squadron, consisting 
of the Schamhorst, Gneiscnau, unarmored cruis- 
ers Dresden, Leipzig, and Nurnherg, was sighted 
heading south At 7 03, the enemy opened fire 
at about 11,500 yards, quickly followed by the 
British. The superiority of the German ships 
was at once apparent. At 7 50 a tremendous 
explosion occurred on the Good Hope amid- 
ships, the flames reaching an altitude of 200 
feet. The Monmouth was already out of action, 
down by the head, and leaking badly. Dark- 
ness and a rain squall coming up made the 
pointing of the guns very difficult, so Von 
Spee signaled tlie light cruisers to attack the 
enemy’s ships with torpedoes Tlie Good Hope 
could not be found and had probably gone down, 
but the Nurnherg discovered the Monmouth 
and, by gun fire at close range, caused her to 
capsize. In the darkness and thick weather the 
Glasgow and Otranto got away without diffi- 
culty. 

The British Admiralty immediately took 
steps to meet the situation by secretly despatch- 
ing a squadron under Vice Admiral Sturdee in 


pursuit of Von Spee. This consisted of the bat- 
the cruisers Invincible and Inflexible, the ar- 
mored cruisers Carnarvon, Cornwall, and Kent, 
the fast cruiser Bristol, and the Macedonia, sup- 
ply steamer. At some rendezvous on the South 
American coast they were joined by the Cano- 
pus and Glasgow. About 8 o’clock on the 
morning of December 8, while Sturdee was coal- 
ing in the Falkland Islands, the leading ships 
of the German squadron were sighted. Know- 
ing nothing of the battle cruisers, the Germans 
came leisurely on, apparently intent on destroy- 
ing the wireless station. At 9.20, they were 
within 11,000 yards, and the Canopus, still at 
anchor, opened fire on them over the lowland. 
They then turned to the southeast to rejoin the 
main liody which immediately proceeded to the 
eastward at full speed At 9.45, the British 
squadron came out and started in chase. About 
1 p.M. the Invincible and the Inflexible began 
firing on the rear ships of the German column 
and a little later were able to reach the aimored 
vessels and leave the others to the cruisers. 
At 4.04, tlie Schamhorst began to list heavily 
to port and at 4 17, sank with all hands. The 
Gneiscnau continued the hopeless fight, though 
after 5 o’clock she was hors de combat. At 6 
PM., she heeled very suddenly and sank. Of 
the German light cruisers, the Leipzig was sunk 
by the fire of the Glasgow and Cornwall about 
9 pm, and the Nurnherg by that of the Kent 
at 7.27. The Dresden, W'hich escaped, was dis- 
covered off the island of Juan Fernandez on 
Mar 14, 1915, by the GJasgoib, Kent, and aux- 
iliary cruiser Orama. After an action of live 
minutes’ duration she surrendered, but was on 
fire and soon afterward blew up. 

Of all the German cruisers the Emdcn had 
the most spectacular and successful career. On 
August 1, she left Tsingtao. During her re- 
markable career of 94 days, the Emden cap- 
tured or sank 30 vessels, destroyed $25,000,000 
worth of the enemy pioperty, almost paralyzed 
the commerce of the East, and had 19 war ves- 
sels of the enemy seeking her. She was finally 
compelled to run ashore on the Cocos Island by 
the Sydney on November 9. 

The Konigsherg was less successful. After a 
cruise of two months along the South African 
coast, in which she destroyed several British 
merchant ships and the small cruiser Pegasus, 
she was blockaded in the Rufi]! River, German 
East Africa, where she was destroyed by a Brit- 
ish expedition on July 11, 1915. 

Of the Get man armed merchant steamers, the 
Spreeuald was captured by the armored cruiser 
Beruick on September 12. The Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse had a still shorter career, being 
sunk on Aug 27, 1914, by the British cruiser 
Highflyer, On October 14, the Cap Trafalgar, 
which was beginning to interfere with the Brit- 
ish trade to South America, was sunk by the 
British armed steamer Carmanxa, late of the 
Cunard line. The Kronprmz Wilhelm and the 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich, after long and success- 
ful cruises as commerce destroyers, entered 
United States waters and were interned at 
Norfolk. 

Immediately after war was declared, the En- 
tente Allies began perfecting arrangements for 
the capture of German colonics. On August 7, 
Togoland was seized by land forces. On Au- 
gust 27, Japan declared a blockade of Kiaochow, 
and on November 7, Tsingtao, the German 
stronghold in China, surrendered to the Allied 
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forces, chiefly Japanese. Early in August, a 
New Zealand expedition sailed for Samoa. At 
Noumea, the convoy, which was a weak one, be- 
came strengthened by the battle cruiser Aus- 
Ualta and the cruiser Melbourne of the Aus- 
tralian navy, and the French armored cruiser 
Montcalm. The expedition arrived at Apia on 
August 29 and the German governor surren- 
dered at once, as he had practically no means 
of resistance. On its return from Samoa, the 
Australian squadron captured Herbertshohe, 
the capital of tlie Bismaick Archipelago, and, 
on Septcinlier 27, took possession of the town 
of Friedrich Wilhelm in Kaiser Wilhelmsland 
(German New Guinea). During September 
and October, Australian and Japanese expedi- 
tions seized the remaining German possessions 
in the Ladrcne, Marshall, and Caroline Islands. 

For a technical discussion see Navies; 
Blockade:, Submabine; Bomb, Depth; Mine, 
SoiLMAKlNE'; Bos^th; Scapa Flo\\ ; GuNNEBT, 
Naval, Mine, Sobmauine; Vessel, Naval. 

AERIAL OPERATIONS 

The outbreak of the War found the Great 
Poweis of Europe ready and anxious to make 
immediato application of aeronautics to their 
resfKictive militaiy and naval operations. That 
all were inadequately prepared on the score of 
equipment and tiained personnel the opening 
weeks of the war soon showed, and early the 
demands likely to be made on the aerial serv- 
ices were clearly indicated. But in no field did 
developments follow more rapidly, and as ear- 
ly as the Germans undertook tlic invasion of 
Belgium and France it was realized that aSro- 
plano and airship had worked materially to 
change the natuio and scope of military opera- 
tions and to render obsolete tactics and move- 
ments that long had prevailed in warfare. By 
aflording to scouts and intelligence officers a 
complete view of the enemy’s territory, the dis- 
position and movement of his troops and fleets, 
and his permanent or even most temporary de- 
fenses, surpiise or flanking movements were 
rendered practically impossible. With both 
sides adequately informed as to the forces of 
tlieir adversaries through constant aerial scout- 
ing and reconnoissance, the tendency towards 
tiench fighting and the protracted sieges and 
bombardments of the Western front was as pro- 
nounced as it was inevitable The direction 
and control of fire from an observation or kite 
balloon or aeroplane early became an indispen- 
sable feature of the woik of the artillery. The 
tactical changes wrought by the use of aircraft 
were stupendous, and the service of security 
and information by aeiial observers and range 
finding for the artillery became essential fea- 
tures of the everyday work of the forces in the 
field In addition there were raids by aero- 
plane and airship to drop explosive or incendi- 
ary bombs on fortified positions, moving col- 
umns, railway trains, supply depots or muni- 
tions works, or on warships, submarines, and 
transports. 

Such activities on the part of the airmen 
soon became so valuable in a military sense 
that the prevention of these efforts was essen- 
tial, and this naturally led to the development 
of the purely combative side of aerial warfare, 
which soon passed from individual duels in the 
air to savage actions often at close range par- 
ticipated in by a number of aSroplanes of dif- 


ferent types, where battle tactics of an elemen- 
tary form were evolved as a result of training 
and drill to secure harmony of action. 

Naturally this led to increased armament 
and armoring of the aeroplanes, and the calibre 
of the rapid-fire gun that soon took the place 
of the automatic pistol became greater, so that 
an air battle was indeed a serious matter, and 
the protection of fuel tanks and machinery and 
the design of machines to withstand as much 
penetration of the wings as possible figured 
prominently, as indeed did the entire question 
of design and construction for jiower, carrying 
capacity, speed, ease of manoeuvring, and gen- 
eral reliability Remarkable advances weie re- 
alized, together witli wholesale demands winch 
taxed the facilities for manufacture in the bel- 
ligerent nations as well as in America. 

Flying corps existing in armies and navies 
on tile outbreak of the W'ar were gieally aug- 
mented and preparations made to train vast 
numbers of aviators. It was estimated that 
the various belligerent nations at tlie outbreak 
of the War possessed about 5000 aeroplanes and 
109 dirigibles. Natuially Germany, where 12 
Zeppelins and about 23 Parseval and Gross air- 
ships and about 1000 aeroplanes were available 
at the beginning of tlie War, was preeminent 
as regards numbers and trained pilots and ob- 
servers, but here the policy of standardization 
and organization eontiibuting so much to her 
efficiency in other fields was not of correspond- 
ing avail. A year’s service, even less, demon- 
strated that much of the equipment so carefully 
assembled and standardized soon became obso- 
let»‘ and inferior with respect to the raiml de- 
velopments that war conditions were bunging 
out for the Allies 

While the Germans had trained men in their 
aviation corps, the French, witii iierliaps 31 air- 
ships of iionrigid or semirigid tvpes and pos- 
sibly 1200 military aeroplanes of different de- 
signs, had fewer enrolled aviators at the out- 
break of the War in actual seivice, fiut had a 
large number of expert civilians and Ibeii ma- 
chines to call upon, so that soon there was 
organized a body of men whose equipment, both 
available and rapidly supplied, represented the 
note of progress ever peculiar to the Fiench in 
this field. The organization and drill of tlie 
various units was done with remarkable mili- 
tary skill and care. 

Great Britain, distinctly inferior in organiza- 
tion and equipment as well as numbers, for its 
ai^roplancs hardly totaled 500 and its dirigibles 
but 15, at the beginning of the War endeavored 
speedily to repair these deficiencies, and wdiile 
the defensive efforts to repel the Zeppelin raids 
were crowned with but moderate success, British 
aviators at tlie front and at sea achieved a good 
record. Russia, with 10 small airships and 
perhaps 800 aeroplanes, many of which were in 
poor shape, suffered from inadequacy of equip- 
ment, while in Austria and Italy from the out- 
set aerial war was waged by both powers with 
a fair degree of preparation. 

Aerial activities in war became not only im- 
portant but indispensable under modern condi- 
tions, yet tJiey did not have a direct and jiriniary 
effect on the progress of the War itself, com- 
parable, let us say, to the activities of the sub- 
marine. Indirectly the influence of aircraft on 
warfare proved enormous, but four years of ex- 
perience indicated that there was but little di- 
rect military advantage in the attempts at 
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^vholesalc destruction of noncombatants, build- 
ings, and material, b^ airplanes and dirigibles. 
The numerous air raids over Great Britain re- 
sulted in little positive military advantap and 
the “frightfulness'* that they were to inspire 
soon gave way to a feeling of intense irritation 
on the part of the invaded. 

I 914 A 15 . In the early weeks of the War, a 
Zeppelin dropped bombs over Antwerp, and at 
the end of August and on Sept. 1, 2, and 3, 
1914, Taube monoplanes made daily visits to 
Paris, where, as in London, all street and other 
lights were extinguished and means hastily im- 
provised to defend the city by searchlight and 
anti-aircraft guns, as well as to organize spe- 
cial lire-fightihg facilities to deal with the re- 
sults of incendiary bombs. On Oct. 11, 1914, 
another raid was made on Paris and bombs were 
dropped, some of which fell on the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, while others damaged streets, sew- 
ers, and the underground railway, besides caus- 
ing the deaths of three persons and injuries to 
14. In the meantime the aerial defense of the 
city was being developed, but on Mar. 22, 1915, 
another raid was made on Paris, which, while 
resulting in little damage, nevertheless empha- 
sized the need of a more complete system of 
defense. This was organized under General 
Ilirschauer, former chief of the aeronautical 
department, and after it had been developed, 
Pans was free from attacks for many months. 

Naturally an air attack on the Biitish Isles 
was the goal aimed at by the Germans. Vari- 
ous reconnoissaiices were made by the Germans 
in connection with the flights on the Western 
front and the observation of the British navy. 
The first serious raid on Britain was on the 
evening of Jan. 19, 1915, and was directed 
against Yarmouth, Sandringham, and other 
points of the Norfolk coast. This raid was but 
a beginning, for on the night of May 31, 1915, 
the metropolitan section of London was reached 
and considerable damage was done, 41 lives be- 
ing lost, while on June G, another raid attended 
by 24 casualties was made on the east coast of 
England, and again on June 15, on this last 18 
persons being killed and 40 injured. Tlie at- 
tacks of the Zeppelins reached, perhaps, a cli- 
max on September 8-9 when the heart of Lon- 
don was leached, and the Zeppelins flying over 
I’rafalgar Square were distinctly visible from 
the streets. The casualties of this raid were 
given as 20 killed and 88 wounded. The ma- 
terial damage was considerable. Tliese raids 
continued during September over parts of the 
eastern counties. On October 13-14, London 
was again attacked by Zeppelins which, fearful 
of searchlights and gun fire, flew very high with 
a corresponding effect on the accuracy of their 
bomb dropping. The roll of casualties included 
71 killed and 178 wounded. For a few months 
there was a lull in the air attacks on Great 
Britain, but the most serious raid came on the 
night of Jan. 31, 1915, when nine Zeppelins 
passed over the midland counties, dropping over 
300 bombs. Here 71 were killed and 101 in- 
jured. 

1916. Beginning Mar. 31, 1916, air raids 
were made over Great Britain for five succes- 
sive nights and not only the eastern counties 
but even Scotland and the northeast coast were 
visited and bombs dropped. In one of these 
raids the Zeppelin L-i5 suffered severely from 
gun fire and was forced to descend and was cap- 
tured by the British. 


The aerial defense of Great Britain came in 
for considerable criticism both within and with- 
out Parliament and unfavorable comparisons 
with that maintained in France were made. 
Many Englishmen urged that too much had 
been done for defense and not enough in the 
way of offensive movements against the Zep- 
pelins in their home ports and stations. 

Such raids as these described stand out apart 
from their actual military significance, but they 
must not be allowed to eclipse the daily routine 
and the ever-increasing number of frequent 
combats on all the battle fronts of this great 
War. What was remarkable at the beginning 
of the War, such as visits of the German Taubes 
to Paris in August, 1914, or the bomb dropping 
by a Zeppelin on Antwerp on September 1, of 
the same year, soon liecame commonplace as did 
the bombing of the German hangars at Dnssel- 
dorf and Cologne by the Allies later in the 
month. Attacks on Friedrichshafen by the 
British and on Freiberg by the French followed, 
while a British raid on Cuxliaven on Dec 25, 
1914, was an early example of a number of 
aeroplanes working together. Air attacks and 
reconnoissances in force became more frequent, 
ever on a larger scale and with more elaboration 
of organization as well as ^vlth inoie povvciful 
and more heavily armoied machines. Bombing 
raids by aeroplanes were organized on a large 
scale by the French, especially with their heav- 
ier machines, and many of these were very suc- 
cessful. While both aides continually lost 
many aeroplanes in actual fighting, the (ler- 
mans suffered seveiely with lesjiect to their 
Zeppelins by accident as well as by gun fire. 

Along with brilliant feats of individual avia- 
tors there was developed a tendency towaids 
tactical formations and the use of many ma- 
chines. Aeroplanes were assembled for ' flight 
over the enemy lines, difference in speed and 
armament making possible tactical dispositions 
of the greatest advantage The Geimans for a 
time had some machines of superior armament, 
and from August, 1915, heavier guns and ar- 
mored aeroplanes figured and opeiations by 
flotillas became moic general, these including 
the use of powerful bombing machines accom- 
panied by armoied scouts for then protection, 
and swift flying machines for reconnoitring. 
Aircraft were also used at sea against warships. 
Adroplanes were also in evidence in tlie south 
and east, for the Russians attacked Constanti- 
nople in August, droj)ping bombs on the haibor 
forts, and from this time lioth sides were in 
active aerial warfare until the close of the Dar- 
danelles campaign. The Austiians were active 
against Italy, and bombing raids were made 
against Brescia, Verona, Venice, Udine, and 
other points wliile the Italians in tuin made 
attacks on Austrian territory. 

Eveiy where theie was aerial activity and 
damage wrought by aeroplanes, yet unavoida- 
bly this was accompanied liy wholesale destruc- 
tion of machines and lives of aviators As sam- 
ples of air attacks, and in fact hut little more 
here can be attempted, mention may be made 
of the bombing of a poison gas iilant at Dor- 
maeh on Aug. 26, 1915, by a French aviator, and 
a bomb attack on the royal pnlace at Stuttgart, 
a step, it was announced, taken in retaliation 
for German bomb dropping on unfoi titled towns 
and civilians In every kind of opeiations air- 
craft aided, ns at the battle in the attack on 
Artois, Sept. 25, 1915, when the British airmen 
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Were prominent, and later at Verdun in the 
spring of 1910. Typical of a day's work for 
the airmen may be mentioned the British 
War Oflfice report of Dec. 19, 1915, which an- 
nounced 44 combats in the air on the Western 
front. 

In 1916, everywhere there was increased aeri- 
al activity, a more active patrol service was 
maintained, and actions were frequent and se- 
rious. At sea aeroplanes were searching for 
submarines and scouting, and employment of 
airships and aeroplanes before and in a large 
naval battle for scouting and reconnoissance 
in a manner and on a scale somewhat corre- 
sponding to their use on land found a notable 
opportunity in the great fight off Jutland on 
May 31, 1910. 

1917. In the battle of the Somme and dur- 
ing the great German retreat. General Haig 
depended on his air service to find out just 
what the Germans were doing and how far they 
had retreated. We find the aeroplane possibly 
used to its greatest advantage in the spring 
and summer campaigns on the Italian front and 
during their retreat to the Piave. Fleets of 
150 or more machines would fly low to the 
ground and drop bombs on forming troops, lines 
of communications, munition dumps, or they 
would lake the enemy with machine-gun fire. 
One of the interesting outgrowths of increased 
air activity was the developing of the “camou- 
flage'’ system. This means the covering of 
trenches, artillery and other things of military 
value with trees, painted scenes, etc., so that 
they could not be distinguished from the rest 
of the landscape from tlie air. This was of 
particularly great value becau^'C aeroplanes were 
compelled to stay 2 or 3 miles in the air as 
anti-aircraft guns w'ere improved. 

England was the scene of uiany raids during 
1917, Only the more important will be noted 
here. Betw’een May 23 and June 16, five air 
attacks were made. In almost all of these the 
Germans used aeroplanes instead of Zeppelins. 
In one attack, on May 25, 76 were killed and 
174 wounded. The worst raid of the month 
was on June 13. It was carried out in broad 
daylight over London and resulted in the death 
of 159 persons and the wounding of 424. Lon- 
don was again attacked by a fleet of 24 aero- 
planes which penetrated all the defenses (July 
4) ; 37 were killed and 141 injured. On Au- 
gust 22, Yorkshire, Dover, Ramsgate, and Mar- 
gate were raided. The Germans suffered heav- 
ily ill this raid, losing eight Gotha machines 
On the moonlight night of September 4, nine 
were killed and 62 injured in a raid on London. 
The defenses of London were now in much bet- 
ter shape and the Germans were compelled to 
give up their daylight attacks. 

Raids weie made on England on September 
24, 25, 29, 30, and October 1. As a result of 
these, 62 were killed and 216 injured. The 
Germans carried tliem out with scaicely any 
loss to themselves, the British claiming only to 
have destroyed two machines. One of the most 
disastrous raids from the German point of view 
w’as made on the night of Oct. 19, 1917. At 
least 11 Zeppelins participated and on their 
way home, four were lost in French territory. 
One was captured undamaged at Bourbonne-les- 
Bains On December 6, 25 Gotha planes at- 
tacked London, killing 10 and injuring 31. On 
December 18, 20 aeroplanes raided Kent, Essex, 
and London, killing 10 and wounding 70. In 


these last two raids, three planes were forced 
to descend, and their crews were taken prisoner. 

The consensus of opinion among the Allied 
nations was that these raids were of no military 
value and were merely another form of Ger- 
many's “frightfulness." Public opinion in Eng- 
land demanded reprisals, but for physical rea- 
sons the government refused to heed the popu- 
lar clamor. Instead they gave their attention 
to the air bombardment of purely military cen- 
tres such as the submarine bases at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge and the Krupp works at Essen 
France made one or two spasmodic attempts to 
retaliate by bombarding towns in Alsace and 
Lorraine, but met with comparatively little 
success. 

With the entrance of the United States into 
the War, it was felt that as soon as her re- 
sources were available the supremacy of the air 
would pass once and for all to^ the Entente Al- 
lies. She devised the standardized Liberty mo- 
tor which was supposed to contain in one en- 
gine all the best points secured by foreign 
designers. 

1918. Gn the nights of Jan. 21 and 24, 1918, 
British aviators carried out successful raids 
over Belgium and in German Lorraine, di op- 
ping bombs on Mannheim, Treves, Saarbriicken, 
and Thionville. During the month of January 
the Germans and Austrians were particularly 
active in carrying out raids over the Italian 
lines. Treviso and Mestre were bombarded on 
January 26; Venice, Padua, Treviso, and Mes- 
tre, on February 4 and 6, and on the latter date 
Calliano and Bassano were also bombed. 

London was attacked on the night of January 
28 and 58 persons were killed and 173 wounded. 
Another raid the next night killed 10 and in- 
jured the same number. On the 30tli, Pans 
was heavily bombarded; 45 persons were killed 
and 207 wounded. During a raid on Venice on 
February 26, the Churches of Santa Giustina, 
San Simeone, Piccolo, and St. John Chrysostom 
were badly damaged. Naples was attacked on 
March 11. This resulted in the killing of 16 
and the injuring of 40. A raid on Paris on 
Mar. 8, 1918, resulted in the death of 13 and 
the injuring of 50. Another raid which oc- 
cuired on March 11 caused the death of 34 and 
the injuring of 79. Four German machines 
were brought down and 16 Germans killed or 
captured, 

Italian aviators cooperating with the Allies 
on the Western front bombed Metz on Mar. 17 
and 23, 1918, and raided the railway station at 
Thionville on the night of March 24. Pans 
was again the objective on April 12, when 26 
were killed and 72 wounded. Italians raided 
Pola, Trent, and Trieste on May 10, and British 
forces cooperating with them attacked the avia- 
tion grounds at Campo Maggiore (May 4) and 
destroyed 14 machines. 

On May 3, 1918, the British bombarded Karls- 
hiitte and on May 16 brought down five Ger- 
man machines during an attack on Saarbrtick- 
en. British seaplanes attacked Ostend, West- 
ende, and Zeebrugge successfully on May 6. 
London was again attacked on May 19, with a 
casualty list of 44 killed and 179 wounded; the 
British succeeded in bringing down five Ger- 
man aeroplanes. In an air raid over Cologne 
on May 18, 14 persons were killed and 40 in- 
jured. Raids were carried out by the Allies 
over railway stations in Lorraine and on a fac- 
tory in Mannheim on May 21 and 22. The rail- 
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way station was destroyed and 23 persons were 
killed in Li^ge on May 26. 

On June 14, 1918, the first American bomb* 
ing squadron to operate behind the German 
front raided the Baroncourt Railway and re- 
turned safely. A second raid was carried out 
the same day when Conflans was attacked. On 
the night of Oct. 9, 1918, an expedition of more 
than 350 planes bombarded many towns in the 
American sector, with the loss of only one man. 
American activity in the Argonne sector was 
particularly noticeable. During a six-month 
period before the signing of the Armistice it is 
estimated that the American fliers brought 
down over 500 planes with a loss of about 70. 

German Zeppelins again appeared in the r61e 
of raiders on the night of Aug. 5, 1918, when 
they made an atterajit to raid the east coast of 
England. One machine was brought down 40 
miles at sea, another was damaged, and the 
third was compelled to return. On the 12tb, a 
Zeppelin was destroyed off the English coast. 
It fell in flames. 

During the War the air raids on England 
caused the death of 1413 people and the injury 
of 3407. The vast majority of these were civil- 
ians One hundred and ten raids were carried 
out by airships and aeioplanes. For a general 
discussion of aeroplanes and airships see Aero- 

NATTTK^S 

Bibliography. Dining the years following 
the World War, considerable published material 
has appeared dealing with this great struggle 
both in the form of official documents and discus- 
sions by various individuals Some of the more 
useful and significant volumes in this field are 
given in the following jjaragraphs* 

Origins and Bcsponsihthty — Sidney B. Fay, 
Origins of ihc Woild War (2 vols , New York, 
1928), a conipreheiisive and judicious survey by 
an American scholar (vol. 1 on diplomatic de- 
velopments, 1870-1914, vol. ii on the Serajevo 
Cl ISIS). Harry Elmer Barnes, Oencsis of the 
World War (rev., New York, 1928), an able but 
extreme “revisionist^’ intei pretatioii by an Amer- 
ican, placing pi unary lesponsibility upon France 
and Russia. Geoige Peabody Gooch, Ilisiory of 
Modern Europe^ (New York, 1923), 

an excellent account from a fail -minded British 
viewpoint. British Documents on the Origins of 
the War, Jf, edited by Professor Gooch 

and Harold Temperlcy, three of the ten pro- 
jected volumes a]>peared in 1927-28, covering the 
period from 1898 to 1900. G Lowes Dickinson, 
The International Anarchy, 1904-14 (New York, 

1920) , another able British presentation. Pierre 
Renomin, Economic and foetal History of the 
Wotld IFar (trans , New Haven, 1927) ifimile 
Bourgeois and (7eoigc Pag6s, Jjcs origincs ct 
les responsabihtds de la grande guerre (Paris, 

1921) . Erich Brandenburg, From Bismarck to 
the World War (trans., London, 1927), an ex- 
cellent (Jeiman account from a moderate view- 
point Count Maximilian von Montegelas, The 
Vase for the Central Powers (tians., New York, 
1925). Alfred F Pribram, Austrian Foreign 
Policy, nm-m (London, 1923). 

General Histories of the War. — Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, A Brief History of the Great War (New 
York, 1920), out of date on diplomatic origins 
but affording a valuable suivey of the War itself. 
Albert F. Pollard, A Short History of ihc Great 
War (New York, 1920). John Buchan, History 
of the Great War (4 vols, New York, 1922). 
Frank H. Simonds, History of the World War (5 


vols., New York, 1917-20). Ernest Lavisse, ed., 
Histoire de la France contemporame, vol. xi, 
La grande guerre et conclusion (Paris, 1920-22), 
excellent French treatment. John Spencer Bas- 
sett, Our War with Germany (New York, 1919). 
John Bach McMaster, The United States in the 
World War (2 vols.. New York, 1927). 

Military, Naval, and Aeronautical Operations. 
— Winston L. S. Churchill, The World Crisis, 
1911-14 (New York, 1923) ; The World Crists, 
1915 (New York, 1923) ; The World Crisis, 1916- 
18 (New York, 1927); The Aftermath (New 
York, 1928), a l3iilliant survey of the War, pre- 
judiced on political and diplomatic aspects but 
very penetrating on military and naval oper- 
ations. Brig. Gen. James E. Edmonds, comp , 
Military Operations (4 vols., London, 1922-28). 
Untersuchungsausschuss uher die Weltkriegsver- 
antworthchkeit (Official German documents re- 
lating to the World War, trans., Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, New York, 1923). 
Diario della guerra d*Italia (Italian oflScial his- 
tory, Milan, 1915-17). Gen. John J. Pershing, 
Final Report (Washington, 1919). Douglas W. 
Johnson, Topography and Strategy in the War 
(New York, 1917); Battlefields of the World 
War (2 vols., London, 1921). Sir J. S. Corbett, 
Naval Operations (3 vols., New York, 1920). 
Sir Henry Newbolt, A Naval History of the War, 
1914-18 (London, 1920). Admiral Viscount Jel- 
lieoe, The Grand Fleet, 1914-16 (New York, 

1919) ; The Crisis of the Naval War (New York, 
1921). Admiral Reinhard Scheer, Germany's 
High Sea Fleet in the World War (trans., New 
York, 1920). Archibald S. Hurd, The Merchant 
Navy in the War (3 vols, New York, 1921-28). 
Admiral William S. Sims, The Victory at Sea 
(New York, 1020). Maurice Parmelee, Block- 
ade and Sea Power (New York, 1924). H. A, 
Jones, The War in the Air (vol. ii, London, 1922- 
28). Ernst A. Lehmann and Howard Mingos, 
The Zeppelms (New York, 1927). Thomas G. 
Frothingham, Naval History of the World War 
(3 vols, Cambridge, 1924-2G). 

Economic and Financial Aspects. — Fiederic A. 
Ogg and W, R. Shaip, Economic Development of 
Mod'Cm Europe (rev. New York, 1920) — con- 
sult excellent Iiibliographies appended to chap- 
ters. James T. Shot well, ed , Economic and 
Social History of the World Wai (New Haven, 
1926-28), a valuable series of monographs by 
scholars of numerous countries. 

Memoirs and Bibliographies of Military Lead- 
ers, etc — Among the many volumes under this 
head that have appealed, the following may be 
consulted* British — Earl Grey, Twenty-five 
^ cars, 1892-1918 (2 vols., New York, 1925). 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, Memories and Re- 
flections, 1852-1927 (Boston, 1928). Viscount 
Flench of Ypres, 1914 (Boston, 1919). Sir 
William Robeitson, From Private to Field- 
Marshal (Boston, 1921 ). Brig. Gen. John Char- 
teris, Field-Marshal Earl Haig (London, 1929). 
Sir (ieorge C. A. Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener 
(3 vols., New York, 1920). 

German . — Paul von Hindenburg, Out of My 
Life (trans., New York, 1921). Erich Lmlen- 
dorff, Ludendorff's Own Story (trans., New York, 

1920) . Erich von Falkenhayn, The German 
General Staff and Its Decisions, 1914-16 (trans.. 
New York, 1920). Theobald von Bcthmann-Holl- 
weg. Reflections on the World War (trans., Lon- 
don, 1920). Count Johann Heinrich von Bern- 
storff, My Three Years in America (trans.. New 
York, 1920). William II, The KaiseFs Memoirs 
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(tranfl., New York, 1922). Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz, My Memovrs <2 vols., trans., New York, 

1919) . Oen. Liman von Sanders, Five Years in 
Turkey ( Baltimore, 1927 ) . Maximilian, Prince of 
Baden, Memoirs (2 vols., trans., London, 1928). 

French. — ^Maurice Pal^ologue, An Amhaaeor 
dor* a Memoirs (trans, New York, 1923-25). 
Raymond Poincar^, Memoirs (trans., New York, 

1926) . Maj. Gen. Sir George Grey Aston, Mar- 
shal Foch (New York, 1929). 

American. — Charles Seymour, ed.. The Inti- 
mate Papers of Colonel House (2 vols., Boston, 

1920) . Burton J. Hendrick, Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page (2 vols., Boston, 1924). Maj. 
Gen. Hunter Liggett, A. E. F., Ten Years Ago m 
France (New Yoik, 1928). 

Russian. — Gen. Vladimir Sukhomlinov, Erim- 
nerungen (Berlin, 1924). Gen. Yuril Danilov, 
Russland im Welikncgey 1914-15 (Jena, 1925). 
Serge Sazonov, Fateful Years, 1909-16 (London, 
1928). 

Other Countries. — Gen. Luigi Cadorna, La 
guerra alia fronte italvana (2 vols., Milan, 1921). 
Ahmed Jamal, Memories of a Turkish Statesman, 

1913- 1919 (London, 1922). 

International Law, Diplomacy, and Propa- 
ganda. — James W. Garner, International Law 
and the World War (2 vols.. New Yoik, 1920); 
prize Law during the World War (New York, 

1927) . John Bassett Moore, International Law 
and Some Current Illusions (New York, 1924). 
R. B. Mowat, History af European Diplomacy, 

1914- 24 (New York, 1927). F. Seymour Cocks, 
The Secret Treaties and Understandings (Lon- 
don, 1918). Harold 11. Lasswell, Propaganda 
Technique in the World War (London, 1927). 


WOBLD-WAB CASUALTIES. The loss of 
human life was greater in the War of 1914-18 
than in any previous conflict recorded by history. 
Almost twice as many men were killed as in all 
the wars from 1790 to 1913 inclusive. Among 
the major belligerents, Germany and Russia suf- 
fered the greatest loss in men killed and wounded, 
but in proportion to population, France paid an 
even heavier toll than Germany. That the Allies 
collectively suffered so much more heavily than 
the Central Powers was due to the fact that at 
least during the early stages of the War, the 
Central Powers weie much better equipped with 
machine guns and artillery, whereas Russia, the 
heaviest Allied loser, sent her men into battle ill 
equipped, often without artillery support and 
sometimes without ammunition. The accompany- 
ing table gives a summary of military casualties 
for all countries. 

In a few cases, notably for Turkey and Russia, 
only approximate estimate can be given. The 
figures given in the column headed “Wounded” 
do not indicate the number of different individuals 
wounded, since many individuals were wounded 
several times and hence wcie repeatedly listed 
as casualties. A fairly high percentage, how- 
ever, of wound casualties resulted in permanent 
and serious injury. In the case of hrance, for 
example, the mutiHs, or war crijiples, numbered 
740,000. If France be taken as typical, it is 
obvious that the number of men killed, perma- 
nently crippled, 01 permanently injured by gas, 
must have been well over 12,000,000. 

The proportion of war deaths to the total pop- 
ulations of the belligerent nations was estimated 
as follows. Seibia, 1 to 12, Fiance, 1 to 28, Ger- 


Country 

Men 

mobilized 

Killed and 
died « 

Wounded 

rnsoners 

and 

missing 

Total 

casualties i 

Casualties 
in iicrcent* 
age of total 

Russia 

12,000,000 

1,700,000 

4,950,000 

2,500,000 

9,150,000 

76 3 

Franco 

8,410,000 

8,904,467 

1,357.800 

4,266,000 

537,000 

6, 160, 800 

73 3 

liritish Empire 

908, .371 

2,090,212 

191,052 

3,190,235 

35 8 

Italy 

6,615,000 

650,000 

947,000 

600,000 

2,197,000 

39.1 

United States ^ 

4,355,600 

126,000 ® 

234,000 0 

4,600 

3 

350i300 

8 0 

Jajtan 

800,000 

300 

907 

1,210 

0 2 

Rumania 

750,000 

335,706 

120,000 

80,000 

535,706 

71 4 

Serbia 

707,343 

45,000 

133,J4H 

44,686 

152,958 

331,106 

46 8 

Belgium 

267,000 

1.3,716 

34,659 

93,061 

34 9 

Greece 

230,000 

5,000 

21,000 

1.000 

27,000 

11 7 

Portugal 

100,000 

7,222 

13,751 

12,318 

33,291 

33 3 

Montenegro 

60,000 

3,000 

10,000 

7,000 

20,000 

40 0 

Total, Allies 

42,188,810 

5,152,115 

12,831,004 

4,121,090 

22,089,709 

62 3 

Germany 

11,000,000 

1,773,700 

4,216,058 

1,152,800 

7,142,558 

64 9 

Austria Hungary 

7,800,000 

1,200,000 

3,620,000 

2,200,000 

7,020,000 

90 0 

Turkey 

2,850,000 

325,000 

400,000 

250,000 

975,000 

34 2 

Bulgaria 

1,200,000 

87,500 

152.390 

27 029 

260,919 

22 2 

Total, Central Powers 

22,850,000 

3,538,315 

8,388,448 

3,629,829 

15,404,477 

67 4 

Grand total 

65,038,810 

8,538,315 

21,219,452 

7,750,919 

37,494,186 

57.6 


« Includes deaths from all causes, in army. « Includes 14,500 who died of wounds. 

^ Includes marines serving with army. 


Sir Edward T. Cook, The Press in War Time 
(New York, 1920) 

Political and diplomatic aspects of the War 
and its settlement will be found in the articles 
World War Diplomacy; Peace Conference 
AND Treaties ; Reparations ; Washington 
Conference; League of Nations; Racial Mi- 
norities Treaties; Labor Organization, In- 
ternational; Europe. See also the sections 
History under the articles on the following 
countries • United States ; Austria-Hunga- 
ry; Germany; France; Great Britain; Ita- 
ly; Japan; Czechoslovakia; Jugoslavia; 
Greece; Bulgaria; Roumania; Turkey; Rus- 
sia. 


many, 1 to 32; Austria-Hungary, 1 to 50; Eng- 
land 1 to 57; Italy, 1 to 79; Russia, 1 to 107; 
United States, 1 to 2000 The percentage of 
deaths per 100 men mobilized was undoubtedly 
the highest of any war for which records are 
available, with the possible exception of the 
Crimean War. More than four-fifths of the losses 
in the Crimea, however, were due to disease, while 
in the World War, disease deaths were inconsider- 
able, as compared with battle deaths. 

Consult Losses of Life Caused by War, by 
Samuel Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Peterscn (Ox- 
ford-Clarendon Press, 1923), and The Wa/r With 
Germany, by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1919). 
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WOBLD WAB DIPLOMACY 

WOBLD WAB DIPLOMACY. War has 

been defined as the last resort of diplomacy; it 
is also true that diplomacy is the handmaid of 
warfare. Diplomatic manoeuvres, that is to say, 
are necessary to support aimies and navies, and 
the inverted maxim, “In time of war prepare 
for peace,” is truer than in its original form. 
The magnitude of the World War, its long dura- 
tion, the numlier of belligerents, and its fai-lliiiig 
consequences necessitated diplomacy on a scale 
almost spectacular, and contrary to the cxpeii- 
ences after previous conflicts, the world ha idly 
had to wait at all for a tolerably adequate* diplo- 
matic history of the war years 1914 to 1918, for 
in fact many documents were made availalde 
duiing the actual period of hostilities. In addi- 
tion to exchanges of views and other communi- 
cations between nations during the W’ar itself, 
then parliaments held seciet sessions in order 
that executives might quiet the alarms of the 
legi6lati\e representatives not only as to military 
situations, but as to diplomatic policies Fol- 
lowing the peace settlement, all sorts of dis- 
closures were made, in oflieial collections of dip- 
lomatic documents publislied by Foreign Offices; 
111 memoirs by diplomats and generals who weio 
coneeined about their o>\ni reputations and 
wished lo increase their incomes liy laige royal- 
ties; and 111 the revelations of tlie Fussian 
r CAoliit lonar y governments which were anx- 
ious to discredit tlie secret diplomacy of Fu- 
lojie and to strengthen their own argument 
that modem parliamentary institutions are bank- 
1 upt. 

Elaborate efforts were made during the War 
to bring neutrals into the eonfliet Discussions 
were carried on between tlie members of each 
group of powers involved as to their war aims 
and peace terms Territories in the possession 
of the enemy were allocated in secret treaties 
at tlie same time that there was a brave show 
of appealing to tbo people in order to persuade 
them to acce])t the ideals and aims which, in 
public, statesmen professed to be fighting for. 
Negotiations for peace were conducted while the 
military situation was stable, and neither 
group of powers approached exhaustion Some 
of these negotiations have been adequately dis- 
( losed. Other informal conferences and whis- 
pered words were more vital to the world than 
speeches In some such cases the pertinent 
facts have only been meagrely hinted. But it 
IS certain that m the future the question 
whether peace was missed and whether the War 
could have been ended before 1918 will be de- 
bated as violently as the question of the 
responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities 
in August, 1914. Some declarations of war 
were made without negotiation but were never- 
theless slightly delayed. Austria declared war 
on Serbia July 28 but remained at peace with 
Kussia until August 6 France and Great 
Britain declared war on Austria on August 10 
and 12, but until August 27 Austria was in 
peaceable relations with Belgium so far as a 
formal declaration was concerned. Turkey, 
Japan, and Italy at first remained neutral. 
They began hostilities later, ^after mature de- 
liberation. At first, the other Balkan states 
too were not directly affected. Both the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Entente made strenuous 
efforts to win over these neutrals or at least to 
ke^ them from joining the other side. 

Japan. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
terms of which were known, seemed to make 


Japanese support of England inevitable. When 
hostilities began, the British Ambassador to 
Japan asked Baron Kato, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, whether Japan would aid England 
The Cabinet Council was at once summoned, and 
the next day (Aug. 4, 1914) the Ambassador 
was told tliat Japan would not evade her re- 
sponsibilities Three days later the British 
Ambassador told Baron Kato that the situa- 
tion had developed in such a manner as to le- 
quire Japan’s immediate entrance The same 
day Premier Okuma called a meeting of the 
Genro, “the elder statesmen,” and at this con- 
ference, it was said, Japan’s policy was “defi- 
nitely formulated” (Kawakami, Japan in World 
Politics, p. 250, New York, 1917). But on 
August 12 Marquis Okuma still talked of Ja- 
pan’s desire for peace and of the possibility of 
its being gratified. Japan issued an ultimatum 
to Germany on August 15, demanding the re- 
cession of Shantung, the dismantling of the 
Tsing Tau forts, and the departure of German 
warships from Chinese wateis. A favorable an- 
swer to this ultimatum might have served to 
keep Japan out of the War, and in view of tliis 
possibility the phrase “in aeeordaiiee witli lier 
obligations under the Anglo-Japanese treaty,” 
which was used in the ultimatum, seems rather 
misleading. Germany reieeted the demands, and 
war was declared. But Montenegro was brought 
in automatically by the attack on Serbia; the 
Russian threat against Austria determined 
Germany’s position; the imjilication of Russia 
made France’s course inevitable, so binding 
were the European alliances considered On 
the other hand, Great Britain’s entaiigleineiit 
only required an ultimatum by Japan to Gei- 
inaiiy, and Japan entered the War tliiee weeks 
late The delay had fur-fiuiig consequences, 
such as “the bombardment of Afadras, the sinl:- 
ing of a new Blue Funnel liner with £1,000,000 
worth of rubber in the Arabian Sea, the an- 
nihilation of Sir Reginald Craddock’s squadion, 
with its gallant crews, and the Battle of tlie 
Falkland Islands” The Japanese Parliament 
was summoned m special session Sept 3-0, 
1914, to give its formal authorization for the 
expenses already incurred for the Tsing Tan 
expedition and to sign a blank check for addi- 
tional outlays 

Turkey. The next power to come in was 
Turkey. There was no hope that the Young 
Turks would support the Entente, but on the 
other hand, there seemed a chance that wai 
could be avoided with a power winch had al- 
ways considered one of its interests to be Hie 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire. England 
made promises If Turkey would remain neutral, 
the status of Egypt would not he alteiod; tlie 
Entente would protect Tuikish independeiiee 
the Capitulations would be abolished; and 
George V expressed to the Sultan his personal 
regret that Great Britain had commandeered 
(August 3) tw'o battleships wliich were lici ng 
built in England for Turkey But on August 
1 a treaty had been signed between Germany and 
Turkey The latter was guaranteed territorial 
integrity against Russia Mobilization pro- 
ceeded, and on October 28 Turkey began naval 
operations. Three days later Russia declared 
war. Great Britain annexed Cyprus, and on 
December 17 she proclaimed a protectorate over 
Egypt But the political effects of Tuikish 
hostilities were much greater than these. The 
full participation of India was assured. Mes- 
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opotamia, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia became 
side shows for the main tent on the European 
front. In respect of Entente war aims, the 
entrance of Turkey was of tremendous impor- 
tance. Russia saw the possibility of realizing 
her ambitions As early as November, 1014, 
she was informed that she might have the 
Straits. On Mar 4, 1916, Sazonoff demanded 
Constantinople, the western coast of the Bos- 
phorus, the Marmora, and the Dardanelles; 
part of Thrace; the coast of Asia Minor be- 
tween the Bosporus and the river Sakaria; and 
islands in the Sea of Marmora. France and 
Great Britain agreed in general, if their own 
claims were satisfied; and thus there began a 
long series of demands and counterdemands 
for compensations and satisfactions, which were 
embodied in the Secret Treaties. These agree- 
ments were of a piece with the Realpohtik 
against which the Entente professed to be fight- 
ing; the secret ambitions were quite inconsist- 
ent with the war aims which were publicly pro- 
fessed. They were, moreover, ambitions which 
had extremely bad effects in the Balkans. In 
the eyes of Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania, 
Turkey might really stand for Balkan inde- 
pendence. The Entente piotection of “small na- 
tions” apparently was applicable only to Bel- 
gium The little states of the Balkans were to 
be devoured by Russia. 

Italy. The resources of the Entente were 
greatly increased six months later when Italy 
entered the War. She had declared her neu- 
trality on Aug. 1, 1914, on the ground that 
intervention w’as not demanded by the terms 
of the Triple Alliance. Vienna, pressed by 
Berlin, had consented to cede the Trentiiio and 
the west bank of the Isonzo. Concessions had 
also been promised in Trieste and Albania. 
But these were not sufficient. There was much 
Italian sympatliy for Belgium and Serbia. 
Sonnino saw that he could make the Central 
Powers and the Entente bid against each other. 
Prince von Bhlow was called from retirement 
and was sent to the scene of his former diplo- 
macy to lend his efforts to keeping Italy neutral. 
Burian succeeded Berchtold as Austiian Foreign 
Minister, and the concessions were slightly in- 
creased. But Sonnino feared both a Teutonic 
and Jugoslav dominance in the Adriatic; one 
of these results seemed inevitable whether the 
Entente lost or won, and if the War ended in 
a draw, the veteran Italian statesman believed 
that more could be expected fiom the Entente, 
whose statesmen were continually increasing 
their demands. France and Russia considered 
the Italian claims exorbitant The latter 
particularly objected to the sacrifice of Serbian 
designs on the eastern coast of the Adriatic. 
But the diplomacy which looked to the reset- 
tlement of Europe was so universally selfish that 
the Powers could hardly object, when their own 
interests were not involved, to selfishness in 
each other. The situation on the western front, 
moreover, operated in favor of Italy. The Al- 
lies were repulsed at Neuve Chapelle and 
Ypres; the shortage of high explosives was be- 
coming known. Consequently the Entente and 
Italy on Apr. 26, 1915, signed the Treaty of 
London. It promised Italy, in addition to the 
Austrian sacrifices, the southern Tirol to the 
Brenner Pass, Gorizia, Trieste, Istria, and 
northern Dalmatia. 

Ribot is said to have remarked after a con- 
ference with the Italian representatives: **We 


are lucky that they didn’t take our clothes away 
from us.” In return for the high price paid 
bjr the Entente, Italy promised to l^gin hos- 
tilities within a month and to prosecute them 
with all her resources. She pledged herself also 
to sign the Declaration of London of Sept. 6, 
1914, by which the Allies piomised that they 
would not make peace separately. Adhesion 
was not given until Nov. 30, 1915, although the 
Triple Alliance was denounced on May 3 and 
war was declared on Austria on May 23. 
Italy was technically at peace with Germany 
until Aug. 27, 1916. The terms of her entrance, 
furthermore, pledged the Allies to support Italy 
in preventing the Pope from acting to bring 
about peace or to settle any questions arising 
from the war. The only excuse for the treaty 
was “the familiar plea of necessity,” according 
to Professor Gooch “Though it increased the 
material strength of the Grand Alliance, it 
diminished its moral authority; and Serbia 
learned within a week of the pact which had 
disposed of Jugo-Slav territory behind her 
back.” “The French and oui selves were fight- 
ing for our lives on the western front,” Mr 
Asquith said in apology, “and the treaty rep- 
resented the terms on which Italy was prepared 
to join forces.” 

Bulgaria. Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
now began to be drawn into the conflict. Im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the War, Veni- 
zelos promised that if the Entente would guar- 
antee Greece against a Bulgarian attack, he 
would assist them in tlie event of Turkey’s join- 
ing the Cential Powers King Constantine on 
the other hand announced that he would not 
attack Germany’s allies before they attacked 
him. In December, 1914, the Entente offered 
South Albania, with the exception of Valona, 
and in January, 1916, Smyrna, in return for 
Greek intervention. Venizelos urged that an 
army corps be sent to Gallipoli; Constantine 
seemed to be willing. But he changed his mind 
on the advice of his General Staff, another ex- 
ample of the supremacy of military authorities 
over the politicians, and Vcnizelos resigned. 

Meanwhile the Allies had been negotiating 
unsuccessfully for Bulgaria. Noel Buxton, an 
authority on the Balkans, told Sir Edward 
Grey early in August, 1914, that armed neu- 
trality might be secured fiom Bulgaria by a 
revision of the Treaty of Bucharest and a loan. 
Sazonoff urged that Bulgaria be given territory 
in Macedonia, for her position was important. 
The Central Powers would get full benefit from 
the Turkish Alliance only if they were joined 
by Bulgaria. On the other hand if the Entente 
succeeded in luring Ferdinand, communication 
with Russia from the Mediterianean would be 
secured, and Turkey would be cut oft'. In 1915, 
when Russia suffered severe defeats in Poland 
and Galicia and the attack on the Dardanelles 
proved unsuccessful, the Entente saw that they 
must offer Bulgaria real compensations On 
August 23, under pressure from the Entente, 
the Serbian Skuptshtna consented to territorial 
“sacrifices indispensable for the preservation of 
the vital interests of her people”; but it was 
too late. Serbia, indeed, wished to attack Bul- 
garia; but this, in the opinion of the Entente, 
would absolve Greece from her treaty obliga- 
tion to go to the support of Serbia if the latter 
were attacked by Bulgaria. Ferdinand had by 
now decided that the Central Powers would win, 
and he wished to be one of the victors. In 
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September a military convention was signed. 
Germany and Austria promised to send 12 divi- 
sions against Serbia. Belgrade was entered on 
October 9, and two days later the Bulgarians 
crossed the frontier. Venizelos, in office again, 
promptly asked Great Britain to send 160,000 
men and proposed that Greece fulfill her obliga- 
tions under the treaty with Serbia. Even 
though Great Britain offered Cyprus for Greek 
intervention, Constantine determined to main- 
tain neutrality and dismissed Venizelos. Ser- 
bia regretted that she had not been permitted 
to attack two months before ; she was in a 
desperate posRion and without the support of 
Greece. Allied diplomacy in the Balkans had 
certainly failed; Sir Edward Carson resigned 
from the British cabinet in protest, and Sir 
Edward Grey may have been correct but was 
hardly reassuring when he said in a speech on 
October 14 that diplomacy could succeed only 
if supported by striking military successes. 

Rumania. A year later Rumania, the fifth 
Balkan state to forsake neutrality, added her 
forces to those of the Allies after two years’ 
flirtation. Rumania was bound to the Central 
Powers by a treaty concluded in 1883, but when 
the Kaiser and the Austrian Emperor promised 
to assist in obtaining Bessarabia for Rumania 
if she would join, King Carol discovered that 
he would not be permitted to fulfill hia pledges. 
In September, 1914, Rumania signed treaties 
with Russia and Italy and piomised benevolent 
neutrality. In Januaiy, 1915, a British loan 
was negotiated; in February the Italian agree- 
ment was renewed. Wben Italy left the Triple 
Alliance in May, 1915, Rumania announced her 
territorial demands, but they were too high. A 
year later BrusilofT’s sniaHliing blow on Austria 
led Germany to press foi concessions to Ru- 
mania as the pi ice of her continued neutiality, 
but Burian refused to yield Again the Western 
Front forced the Allies to engage in the Balkan 
auction. On August 18, a secret treaty gave 
Rumania the Banat, Transyhaiiia, and the 
Bukovina to the Pruth-— one of the most in- 
defensible ethnical anangements of the war. 
Rumania declared war on August 28, but the 
time was unfortunately chosen Military se- 
crets h«id been betrayed; Rumania disregarded 
Entente advice in attacking Transylvania in- 
stead of Bulgaria, although from her own stand- 
point there was some justification for this 
policy; the Entente undei estimated the forces 
that Germany could spare; Russian support was 
meajjrc and ineffective. Rumania was crushed. 

Ime United States. Immediately on the 
outbreak of the War, the use of sea power by 
Great Britain and Germany raised controversies 
with neutrals, particularly the United States. 
German commerce was practically driven from 
the seas, and the United States began to dis- 
cuss questions of international law relating to 
British restrictions on American commerce wdth 
Germany, and the ever-increasing American 
trade in munitions, practically all of which 
went to the Allies. The United States’ pro- 
fessed willingness to sell to Germany was only 
a gesture, since the British navy determined 
the identity of the purchasers. A war zone 
was declared by Great Britain on Oct 13, 1914, 
when an Admiralty announcement said that His 
Majesty’s government had authorized a mine- 
laying policy in certain areas and that it would 
be dangerous for ships to cross these limits. 
Three weeks later notice was given that “the 


whole of the North Sea must be considered a 
military area.” Ships were warned that they 
would “be exposed to the gravest danger from 
mines which it has been necessary to lay ” 
Against this action the United States entered 
no protest, but England’s command of the seas 
enabled her to afford pilots to American ships 
and to reduce to a minimum the possibility of 
disaster so far as the mines laid by her were 
concerned. The German “war zone” decree 
which marked the beginning of the controversy 
with the United States was of a more sinister 
character. 

Submarine Warfare . — ^Late in 1914 Admiral 
von Tirpitz said that the submarine would be 
used to sink merchant vessels in British waters, 
but the rules of international law enumerating 
the exceptional cases in which prizes might be 
destroyed, the safety of passengers and crew al- 
v^ays being a sine quit non, were so definite, and 
the considerations of humanity so potent, that 
such a method of warfaie seemed highly im- 
probable On Feb 4, 1915, Germany issued a 
proclamation declaring “the waters surrounding 
Great Britain and Ireland, including the whole 
English Channel,” to be a “war zone,” and 
threatening the destruction of “every enemy 
merchant ship in the said war zone . . . with- 
out its being always possible to avert the dan- 
ger” to passengers and crews. Neutral ships 
were also given a warning. This proclamation 
was justified as a retaliatory measure for 
Great Britain’s interferences with German trade. 
Later (March, 1916) the ground of defense 
was shifted, and it was claimed that the use 
of the submarine against merchant vessels could 
not be illegal, because, the weapon being a new 
one, there were no rules on the subject Against 
this announcement the United States, with other 
neutrals, protested vigorously. There was sent 
to Germany the celebrated “strict accounta- 
bility” note of Feb. 10, 1915. Then followed 
a discussion of points of international law 
Germany threw out the hint that if the Allies 
could be persuaded to adhere to the Declaration 
of l.ondon, she might withdraw her submaiine 
and w^ar zone order, and it is likely that at 
any time during the War she would have been 
willing to make this concession if permitted to 
import foodstuffs and if the trade in munitions 
between the United States and the Allies had 
ceased. Accordingly Secretary of State Bryan 
sent on February 20 to Great Britain and Ger- 
many identical communications, asking for 
mutual concessions so that an international 
modus operandi might be achieved which ^\ouId 
not be fraught with such menaces to neutrals. 
No agreement proved possible. 

The Lusiiama , — American rights were first 
infringed by Germany on Mar. 28, 1915, when 
the British steamer Falaha was sunk by a 
German submarine, and an American citizen 
was drowned. On May 1 the American vessel 
Oulflight was torpedoed by a submarine, and 
three American citizens met their death Fi- 
nally, on May 7, the Lusitania was sunk with- 
out warning, and more than 100 Ameiican citi- 
zens lost their lives Before a protest could be 
made, two communications were received fioni 
Germany. The first expiessed “deepest sym- 
pathy at the loss of lives on board the 
/awia” but maintained that the responsibility 
rested with the British government, which, 
through its plan of starving the civilian popula- 
tion of Germany, had forced Germany to resort 
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to retaliatory measures. The practice of arm- 
ing British vessels made it impossible to treat 
them as merchant ships; and Germany regretted 
that Americans felt *'more inclined to trust to 
English promises than to pay attention to 
warnings from the German side.” In the sec- 
ond communication Germany explained that in- 
structions had been issued to avoid attacks on 
neutial ships, and that in the event of an un- 
fortunate accident regret would be expressed 
and damages afforded. On May 13 the United 
States sent Germany the first of a long series 
of notes. The legal questions were argued; the 
German excuses were answered, and the United 
States promised that it would not “omit any 
word or act necessary to the performance of its 
sacied duty of maintaining the rights of the 
I United States and its citizens and of safeguard- 
ing their free exercise and enjoyment.” Wheth- 
cT tlie Lusitania was armed, the principles of 
humanity involved, and the justification of the 
submarine warfare as a reprisal for England’s 
extensions of international law were argued. 
Against the English orders in council to ex- 
tend contraband lists and to intercept shipments 
destined for neutrals because of a possible ulti- 
mate German destination, the United States was 
protesting at the same time that it carried on 
the Hubniariiie controversy with Germany As 
Ambassador Page’s letters and Count Bern- 
stoiff’s despatches showed, President Wilson 
would have made these protests stronger if the 
German infractions of international law, caus- 
ing loss of life, had not always kept American 
puiilic opinion from being singly concerned with 
inteifeiences with trade. 

While the Lusitania case was being argued, 
the American steamer Nebraskan was torpedoed 
off the coast of Ireland; several Americans on 
the British steamer Atmeman lost their lives 
on June 28; two Americana were killed when 
the Arabic, bound for New York and hence car- 
rying no contraband, was torpedoed without 
warning on August 10. Finally, on September 
1, Ambassador Bernstorff gave this pledge* 
“Lineis will not be sunk by our submarines 
without warning and without safety of the lives 
of noncombatants, provided that the liners do 
not try to escape or oiler resistance.” 

Trade in Munitions, — The detente resulting 
from this was used for a discussion of the trade 
in munitions, which had grown to large propor- 
tions. Germany’s record in the past as an ex- 
porter of munitions and her controversy over 
submarines made it inadvisable for her to pro- 
test; so in thine the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment sent the United States a strong note 
against tlie continued trade in munitions. Sec- 
retary Lansing answered on August 12 with an 
able argument covering all phases of the ques- 
tion, but by this time the American attitude was 
being influenced by considerations other than 
international law. Impeccable legality wa% sup- 
ported by sympathy with the Allies. The in- 
vasion of Belgium, the Lusitania and other 
sinkings, the alleged atrocities, and Germany’s 
evasive answers to Wilson’s submarine notes, 
all helped to determine the American position. 

Austria-Hungary now entered the submarine 
controversy. The Italian liner Ancona, bound 
from Naples to New York, was torpedoed in the 
Mediterranean without warning, and American 
lives were lost. After several interchanges, Ger- 
many’s ally accepted the principle that “hostile 
private ships, insofar as they do not flee or offer 


resistance, may not be destroyed without the 
persons on board having been placed in safety.” 
But satisfaction with the theoretical agreement 
was short-lived. Three other passenger steam- 
ers were sunk in the Mediterranean, and Count 
Bernstorff, on Jan. 7* 1916, came to the fore 
with renewed pledges. Ships would be de- 
stroyed “only alter passengers and crew have 
been accord^ safety.” Now the controversy 
shifted again, this time to the question of 
armed merchantmen. In the early part of 
1910, Italian and British ships were armed on 
account of the ruthless submarine warfaie 
which was being waged in the Mediterranean. 
On Jan. 18, 1916, Secretary Lansing proposed 
that the practice of arming vessels lie abolished. 
His object was to have such vessels considered 
as auxiliary craft, to keep Americans off them, 
and to have a clearer case against Germany if 
submarines sank unarmed vessels and caused 
loss of lives. This proposal was unanimously 
rejected by the Entente Allies, who insisted that 
arming ships was justified by international law 
Figures announced later by the British Ad- 
miralty showed that more than 75 per cent of 
all armed vessels escaped destruction by suli- 
marines, while of the unarmed only 24 per cent 
escaped when attacked. Germany took advan- 
tage of the proposals made by Lansing and an- 
nounced that after March 1 all armed merchant- 
men would be sunk without warning The dip- 
lomatic position of the United States had been 
weakened, and discussion of the matter began 
in Congress, where a resolution was introduced 
warning Americans to keep off armed merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality. The Admin- 
istration interfered, and the resolution was 
tabled. But another element had been intro- 
duced into .the submarine controversy. 

Sinkings continued throughout 1916 An 
outstanding outrage was the case of the (IJhan- 
nel steamer Sussex, an unarmed passenger boat, 
which was sunk without warning on March 24 
After six weeks of talk, Germany declared that 
the submarine commander had made a mistake; 
his judgment of the character of the vessel had 
been too hurried, and it followed therefore that 
“the assurance given to the American govern- 
ment in accordance with which passenger ves- 
sels were not to be attacked without warning 
has not been adhered to in the present case ” 
Sinkings m the next few months did not 
specifically involve American rights. On No- 
vember 6, the Arabia was torpedoed in the 
Mediterranean without warning; all the 450 
passengers were saved. Six Americans had been 
killed on October 30. The two cases were 
coupled in Wilson’s protests to Germany. The 
British admiralty announced that from May 5, 
the date of Germany’s Sussex pledge, to October 
28, 22 British merchant ships had been tor- 
pedoed without warning, and 131 noncombatants 
had lost their lives. 

In spite of these cases, there was a feeling 
that Germany was standing by her pledges, bar- 
ring unfortunate accidents or enthusiastic com- 
manders’ exceeding their instructions. There 
was a public discussion of the possibility of 
peace (December, 1910), but on Jan. 31, 1917, 
came the thunderbolt of Germany’s decree of 
unrestricted submarine warfare. The “illegal 
measures” of Germany’s enemies were to be met 
by “forcibly preventing after Feb. 1, 1917, in a 
zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
in the eastern Mediterranean all navigation, 
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that of neutrals included^ from and to England, 
and from and to France, etc. All ships met 
within that zone will be sunk.'' 

**Overt Acts .^* — President Wilson announced 
his policy on February 3 in an address to the 
two houses of Congress in joint session. He 
quoted the solemn warning of his Sussex note, 
that unless Germany immediately abandoned 
her use of submarines contrary to international 
law and “the universally recognized dictates of 
humanity,” the United States would sever dip- 
lomatic relations, and the German pledge in 
reply, that vessels would not be sunk in the war 
zone “without warning and without saving hu- 
man lives, unless these ships attempt to escape 
or offer resistance.” Ambassador Bernstorff 
had therefore been given his passports; Ambas- 
sador Gerard had been recalled. Only “actual 
overt acts” would make Wilson believe that the 
German government would go through with its 
plan, but if “American ships and American 
lives should in fact be sacrificed by their naval 
commanders in heedless contravention of the 
just and reasonable understandings of intei na- 
tional law and the obvious dictates of human- 
ity, I shall take the liberty of coming again be- 
fore the Congress to ask that authority be 
given me to use any means tliat may be neces- 
sary for the protection of our seamen and our 
people in the prosecution of their peaceful and 
legitimate eriands on the high seas” 

Armed Neutrality — President Wilson did not 
have to wait long for “overt acts.” Two Amer- 
ican vessels were sunk, and an attack on the 
French steamer Aihos caused the death of an 
American missionary. More serious was the 
virtual embargo on the mails and shipments of 
various sorts to Europe With no protective 
measures decided on by the Wilson administra- 
tion, American vessels were fearful of braving 
the submarine menace. At the end of three 
weeks it seemed clear that the threat of Wil- 
son’s address to Congress in breaking off dip- 
lomatic relations would have no effect, and so 
on February 26 he again addressed Congress, 
this time to ask for the authority which he 
deemed necessary to safeguard the rights of 
tlie United States Tie desired “armed neu- 
trality, which we shall know how to maintain 
and for which there is abundant American pre- 
cedent.” He was not “contemplating war or 
any steps that need lead to it ” He asked for 
authority “to supply our merchant ships with 
defensive arms.” A measure was immediately 
prepared by the Foreign Relations Committee 
and introduced in the Senate to carry out 
Piesident Wilson’s policy of armed neutrality. 
The resolution passed the House on March 1 by 
an overwhelming vote, but the rules of the Sen- 
ate which failed to limit debate permitted a 
“gioup of willful men,” in the Wilson phrase, to 
filibuster and prevent action before the time set 
for the Congress to come to an end On March 
9 Wilson issued a proclamation calling Congress 
in special session for April 16; the reason as- 
signed was the necessity for a great variety of 
emergency legislation, but preparations for 
armed neutrality went on without legislative 
authorization. An old statute was relied on, 
and on March 12 it was announced that the 
United States had determined “to place upon 
all American merchant vessels sailing through 
the barred areas an armed guard.” Mean- 
while Germany continued to commit “overt 
acts.” The Lacoma was sunk on February 25, 


and two American lives were lost. On March 
12 the American steamship Algonquin was sunk, 
and 14 American members of the crew had to 
spend 26 hours in open boats. On March 19 
the sinking of three American ships was an- 
nounced. There were others also. These sink- 
ings showed that armed neutrality was inade- 
quate. On March 21 the President summoned 
Congress for special session on April 2, “to re- 
ceive a communication by the Executive on 
grave questions of national policy which should 
be immediately taken under consideration;” 
steps were at once taken to mobilize the coun- 
try for the prosecution of a war. It was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion that President 
Wilson intended to ask Congress to declare the 
existence of a state of w^ar. The pretense of 
armed neutrality was anomalous and inadequate 

Entry into the War . — Four days after the 
President’s address, both Houses of Congress 
passed the joint resolution formally recogniz- 
ing the state of war wdiich had been forced on 
the United States. It was the fifth formal 
declaration of a war with a foreign power. “We 
have no selfish ends to serve,” said Mr. Wilson 
in his addiess. “We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. We seek no indemnities for our- 
selves, no material compensation for the' sacri- 
fices we shall freely make ” The United States, 
at least, was not brought into the conflict by 
secret treaties 

Other Neutral States. In his message to 
Congress on Febniaiy 3, President Wilson took 
it for granted “that all other neutral govern- 
ments will take the same course” of breaking 
off diplomatic relations This was not the case 
w'ith European states, but the Latin American 
countries did follow the lead ot the United 
States. Cuba and Panama joined the Thu ted 
States on April 7 and 8. Brazil broke oIT dif)- 
lomatic relations on April 11 and declared war 
on October 26. Intercourse with Germany was 
also severed by Bolivia (April 13), Guatemala 
(April 27), Honduras (May 17), Nicaiagua 
(May 19), Haiti (June 15), Costa Rica (Sep- 
tember 23), Peru ((Jetober 6), Uruguay (Octo- 
ber 7), and Ecuador (December 9) The Ar- 
gentine, Chile, and Venezuela remained more or 
less neutral. Liberia declared war on August 7 
and China on August 14 Siam enteied the 
conflict on July 22. Others whicli came in in 
1918 were: Costa Rica (May 23), Guatemala 
(April 22), Haiti (July 15), Honduras (July 
19), and Nicaragua (May 24) 

Greece also came 111 , but because of Allied 
pressure ratlier than on account of the sub- 
marine w'arfare A^nizelos had been dismissed 
in October, 1915, and from then until May, 
1916, Constantine, strongly pro-German 111 his 
sympathies, tried to be a monarch who governed 
as well as reigned. He desired premiers of his 
way of thinking and called to the office Zainiis 
and then Skoloudis. In May, with the consent 
of Constantine, the Greek commanders allowed 
the Bulgarian troops to occupy Fort Rupel, the 
key to the Struma Valley In August, Sere^^ 
and Kavalla were also surrendered to the Bul- 
garians and the Greek troops weic interned in 
Germany. Venizelos intervened He estab- 
lished at Saloniki a provisional government 
which was recognized by the Allies, and he de- 
clared war on Bulgaria The authority of the 
King was repudiated by Crete, Samoa, and other 
islands, but the mainland remained under his 
control. Both Italy and Russia were reluctant 
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to have the Allies intervene drastically. 
Italy feared the rivalry of a Greece made strong 
under Venizelos, and Russia, on dynastic 
giounds, objected to the deposition of Con- 
stantine. In June, 1917, after the Russian 
revolution, the Entente at last intervened. Con- 
stantino was removed and sent to Switzerland. 
Venizelos returned to Athens, and on June 30 
Greece broke off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and Austria. 

The Secret Treaties. In order to get Italy 
and Rumania into the War and to arrange for 
a division of the spoils in the event of victory, 
the Entente entered into a senes of secret 
treaties which were hardly consistent with their 
publicly professed war aims. Some of these 
treaties have already been referred to in dis- 
cussing the negotiations which the Allies car- 
ried on in order to oppose to Germany a united 
diplomatic front. Tlie secret agreements were 
so important, during the War and particularly 
at the Peace Conference, that they should be 
enumerated here. Most of them saw the light 
after the Bolshevik revolution. In publishing 
the documents which were found in the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office, Trotsky said that “secret 
diplomacy is a necessary weapon in the hands 
of a propertied minority, which is compelled to 
deceive the majority m order to make the lat- 
ter obey its interests ’’ He declared that “the 
Russian people, ‘as well as the peoples of Eu- 
rope and of the whole woild, must know the 
documentary truth about those plots which were 
hatched in secret by financiers and indus- 
trialists, together with their parliamentary and 
diplomatic agents.” 

The more important agreements were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Anglo-French agreement on Togoland, Sept. 13, 
1914, and Kainerim, 191() 

(2) The Anglo French Russian agreement of Mar. 
20, 1915, regarding Constantinople, tho Straits, Persia, 
and oil. Britain consented to the annexation by 
Russia of tho Straits and Constantinople in return for 
a similarly benevolent attitude on Russia’s part toward 
the political aspiiations of Britain m other parts 

(3) The pledge to Italy (the Treaty of London, 
Ajir 26, 1915) regarding the territories she should 
receive the Trentino, the Southern Tirol, Trieste, 
Gorizia and Gradisca, Istria, Dalmatia, islands otf the 
Dalmatian coast, northern Dalmatia, 12 islands off 
the (Oast of Asia Minor, a share in the partition of 
Asiatic Turkey, an addition to her colonial territory m 
Africa, and a share in the war indemnity The treaty 
contemplated cutting Austria Hungary off from the sea. 

(4) Tho Russo-Fienth agreement of Apr. 26, 1916, 
regarding the partition of Asiatic Turkey, Britain to 
obtain southern Mesopotamia, with Bagdad and two 
ports in Syria, Frarue to obtain Syria, the Adana 
vilayet, and western Kurdistan, Russia to obtain 
Trcoizond, Ezerura, Bitlis, Van, and territory in 
southern Kurdistan 

(5) The Sykes-Picot (Anglo-French) agreement of 
Mav 9, 1916, regarding the partition of Asiatic Turkey 

(6) The Rumanian treaty (Aug 18, 1916) regard 
ing tho partition of Austria-Hungary Rumania was 
to receive Transylvania up to the rivor Theiss, the 
Bukovina up to tho river Pruth, and the Btin&t 

(7) Tlio , Franco-Russian agreement of Fehruary- 
March, 1917, regarding Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar 
Basin, the loft bank of the Rhino, and Russia’s west- 
ern frontier France recognized ^’Russia’s comi»lete 
liberty in establishing her western frontiers ” 

(8) The pledges to Japan, Februa^-March, 1917, 
regarding German possessions in the Far East. This 
treaty was imperfectly known before the Peace 
Conference. 

(9) The St Jean de Maurienne Agreement, April, 
1917, regarding Italy’s prospective share in Asiatic 
Turkey Italy was given complete possession of nearly 
the entire southern half of Anatolia, including the 
cities of Adalia, Konin, and Smyrna, together with a 
“zone of influence” northeast of Smyrna. 

It is difficult if not impossible to reconcile 
these seciet treaties with the public war aims 
of the Entente Allies. Certainly the agreements 


were inconsistent with the promise that the 
Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire should 
have “a secure sovereignty,” and with the more 
general pledge of “free, open-minded, and ab- 
solutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based on a strict observance” of the 
principle that “the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the government whose title is 
to be determined.” The Russian archives were 
opened just about the time that Wilson was an- 
nouncing his famous Fourteen Points. Not the 
least curious feature of the preparedness which 
was being attempted for the Peace Conference 
was Wilson’s apparent ignorance of both the 
fact and the contents of these secret agree- 
ments. They were published in England in the 
Manchester Guardian and in the llnited States 
in the Aeio York Eiening Post^ which said that 
if there was “one man who has profited by the 
publication of the secret documents given out 
by the Russians” it was Woodrow Wilson. Ray 
Staimard Baker’s volumes on Wilson at tlie 
Peace Conference make it clear that he was in- 
adequately informed, and, indeed, Wilson con- 
fessed as much in Ins conference with the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations when the 
Treaty of Versailles was under discussion 
Had ho known in advance of the Conference of 
the existence of the secret agreements, it is pos- 
sible that there would have been some cancella- 
tion of them. Allied dependence in the summer 
of 1918 on the United States for money and men 
was so great that selfish territorial aspirations 
would have been sacrificed. The safety of the 
state would have been a more pressing consid- 
eration than territorial aggrandizement in the 
event of a victory at that moment quite un- 
certain. 

Peace Feelers. Tlie historian of the future 
will have to deal minutely with the question 
whether the War in Europe could have been 
brought to an end sooner than Nov. 11, 1918. 
He will have to consider whether the statesmen, 
for refusing to agree to an earlier settlement, 
must not suffer greater condemnation than the 
generals who at particular moments were found 
wanting. The verdict to be rendered will be 
influenced by the hypnotic effect which a sweep- 
ing victory has on those who witness it and 
which it will always have on the historians 
who discuss it. Consecjuently, it is natural to 
expect that German historians will be chiefly 
interested in the problem Indeed, one of the 
first acts of the Reiclistag was to appoint a 
commission to determine whether peace was 
missed at the time of Piesident Wilson’s pro- 
posals in the autumn of 1910 The speeches of 
statesmen for the period 191 0-18 and the pub- 
lished correspondence cover 250 closely printed 
pages (G. Ixiwes Dickinson, Documents and 
Statements Relating to Peace Proposals and 
War Aims [December, 10!6-Novemher^ 19J8}, 
New York, 1919), and this collection does not 
include revelations which have since been made 
in various quarters. These secret discussions 
were by all odds the most important. The his- 
torian will surely say that the public pro- 
nouncements, apart from Wilson’s speeches and 
a half dozen flashes from other Allied voices, 
were hasty, insincere, artificial, and forced 
Rarely did they rise to the dignity and eleva- 
tion which would have been worthy of the great 
issues involved, and which, indeed, were due 
the millions risking their lives. 
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Wilson’s Attempts . — On Aug 5, 1914, Presi- 
dent Wilson made his first attempt at media- 
tion. He sent an identical message to Emperor 
William of Germany, Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria-Hungary, Emperor Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, King George of Great Britain, and Presi- 
dent Poincare of France. He said: “As of- 
ficial head of one of the powers signatory to 
The Hague Convention, I feel it to bo my priv- 
ilege and my duty, under Article ITI of that 
Convention, to say to you in a spirit of most 
earnest friendship that I should welcome an op- 
poitiinity to act in the interest of European 
peace, either now or at any other time that 
m ght be thought more suitable, as an occa- 
sion to serve you and all concerned in a way 
that would afford me lusting cause for gratitude 
and happiness ” The belligerents made only 
foirnnl acknowledgment of this offer. After the 
Gorman retreat from the Marne, President Wil- 
son, on unofficial suggestions by Count Bern- 
stoiff, had Ambassador Gerard sound out the 
(il(‘iman Chancellor, who replied that since the 
War had been “forced” on Geimany, the Presi- 
dent should first appeal to the Entente Col- 
onel House went abroad for the President dur- 
ing the winter 1914-15 and on Ins return re- 
poited that the moment for peace had not yet 
come. On June 2, 1915, in discussing the 

Lustfania, President Wilson told Bernstorff that 
if Germany would give up the use of subma- 
rines, he could persuade tlic English cabinet to 
agree to abandon the attempt to starve Ger- 
many, and he “hoped that this would be the 
heginning of peace action on a great scale ” In 
January, 191(>, Colonel House again went to 
Kurope He found the chief opposition to 
jieaee in Paris and a certain willingness in Ber- 
lin and London Many discussions were held 
between Bernstorff and Colonel House, in New 
York ('ity, in order to avoid the publicity 
which Wliite House conferences would have en- 
tailed “House told me,” Bernstorff later re- 
poited, “that Wilson no longer had the power 
to oblige England to obey the practices of in- 
ternational law [this was just after the Sussex 
affair]; American trade was so intimately tied 
up with the Entente that Wilson could not 
possibly distuih those trade relations without 
exoking a terrific storm On the other hand, 
he was in a jiosition to obtain a peace without 
vietoiy, and he intended to do so as soon as an 
opportunity offered itself. But seeing that such 
a step w'ould now he universally called pro- 
(ferman in America, he could only do it when 
public opinion about relations with Germany 
had somewhat calmed dowm. He proposed a 
pause and hoped witlioiit fail to be able to make 
a heginning of peace mediation toward the end 
of tlie summer” Rumania entered the War; 
the Entente became more certain of victory; 
and intervention was deferred. 

Meanwhile, Bethmann-Hollweg had been 
thinking of the possibility of peace discussions. 
PaR'ologue’s memoirs record evidences of ap- 
proaches, some probably unauthorized, from Ber- 
lin, Darmstadt, and Vienna. Russia also had 
taken soundings. In October, 191 G, the Eni- 
])eror transmitted through Ambassador Gerard 
a memorandum to the effect that he was will- 
ing to entertain a peace offer, but the approach- 
ing presidential election caused a delay. Bern- 
storff endeavored to delay the German overture 
until Wilson could act, but on Dec. 12, 1916, 
a few days after the fall of Bucharest, Beth- 


mann-Hollweg issued a note which said that the 
resistance of the Central Powers could not be 
broken but that animated “by the desire to 
stem the flow of blood and to bring the horrors 
of war to an end, the four allied Powers propose 
to enter even now into peace negotiations ” 
On December 18 President Wilson issued his 
famous appeal for peace. He was “somewhat 
embarrassed to offer it at this particular time, 
because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by the recent overtures of the Central Powers. 
It is in fact in no way associated with them in 
its origin ” To the popular mind this was dif- 
ficult to believe, but it was true. As Bern- 
storlT later told the Reichstag investigating 
committee, “the {leace note which Wilson des- 
patched on December 18 had been composed as 
iar back as the middle of November but had 
been thrust by Wilson into his writing-table, 
because another wave of anti-German feeling 
swept through the country on account of the 
Belgian deportations Colonel House told me 
that the peace offer which was already drawn 
up by the middle of November was not sent 
off by Wilson because he could not be respon- 
sible for it in the state of public feeling.” On 
November 24 Bernstorff had telegraphed * “Wil- 
son has commissioned Colonel House to tell me 
in the strictest confidence that he would under- 
take an effort for peace as soon as possible, pre- 
sumably between now and tlie New Year. But 
meanwhile he made it a condition that we 
should discuss peace as little as possible, and 
that we should allow no new submarine contro- 
versies to spring up. 111 order to prevent a pre- 
mature refusal by our enemies ” 

Allied Sentiment — ^All the Allies vigorously 
denounced the German offer as an attempt to 
divide them. The general feeling was well ex- 
pressed by the British note. “To enter, on the 
invitation of Germany proclaiming herself vic- 
torious, without any knowledge of the proposals 
she has to make, into a conference, is to put our 
heads into a noose ” On December 25, while 
waiting for the Allied reply to her pioposal, 
Germany made an answer to President Wilson’s 
appeal for a definition of war aims and peace 
terms. The note said nothing at all about 
terms; it proposed instead “an immediate 
meeting of delegates of the belligerent states at 
some neutral place.” When the German reply 
was received, Bernstorff “telegraphed that 
Lansing had begged him at any rate to com- 
municate our peace terms to him in confidence.” 
The Allies, how^ever, seized the opportunity 
which President Wilson^s appeal offered them. 
They had not as yet drawm up any coherent 
programme. They had divided up the spoils in 
the secret treaties, but their public pronounce- 
ments had been general and not particular. 
The Allied reply pledged wholehearted support 
of “a League of Nations to ensure peace and 
justice throughout the world” and then went on 
to enumerate the essential elements of a satis- 
factory settlement’ the restoration of Belgium, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, with compensation; the 
evacuation of French, Russian, and Rumanian 
territories, w^ith reparation; the liberation of 
Italians, Slavs, Rumanians, and Czecho-Slovaks 
from foreign control; the expulsion of Turkey 
from Europe, and the restitution of provinces 
previously torn from the Allies by force and 
against the wishes of their inhabitants. 

German Conditions . — On Jan. 11, 1917, Ger- 
many and Austria sent notes to the neutral 
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states declaring that the Entente must bear the 
responsibility for continuing the bloodshed. 
Meanwhile preparations were proceeding in Ger- 
many for unrestricted submarine warfare; Wil- 
son made his famous “peace without victory” 
speech to the American Senate (Jan. 22, 1917) 
and pressed Germany for a statement of her con- 
ditions. According to Bernstorff, President Wil- 
son was quite hopeful of the successful outcome 
of the negotiations The German Ambassador 
reported to his government on Jan. 27, 1917, that 
“Wilson was convinced that he would be able to 
bring about both peace conferences” and that 
the Entente note was a bluff. The Chancellor, 
in a frantic effort to win the race from the 
military leaders who were insisting on sub- 
marines rather than peace talk, did telegraph 
some terms on January 29. He refused to al- 
low them to be published, “for they would look 
like weakness.” But the documents printed in 
the report of the Reichstag committee show that 
the military leaders were not modest in the 
demands which they proposed to make of the 
Allies, and it was tliey, rather than Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who really governed Germany The 
Chancellor, before he could even talk to Baron 
Burian about Austria’s terms, had to obtain the 
consent of the General Field Marshal and the 
Emperor. The terms discussed included the an- 
nexation of Coiirland and Lithuania; the reten- 
tion of Briey and Longwy; the return of the 
colonies with the exception of Kaioehow, the 
Carolines, and the Marianna Islands, and in 
compensation therefor the acquisition of the 
Congo State or a part of it; the indemnification 
of Germans living abroad, and the incorpora- 
tion of Luxemburg into the German Empire. 
In January the Emperor became even more se- 
vere and said that the German war aims must 
be recast. He was then unwilling to allow 
King Albert to return to Belgium and declared 
that the coast of Flanders must belong to Ger- 
many. But it was too late. Germany would 
have to fight for these results on the battlefield 
rather than in the conference room The U-boat 
campaign could not bo postponed; 21 boats had 
left for their stations and could not be com- 
municated with. The submarine was to bring 
llie United States into the War, and “force with- 
out limit” instead of “peace without victory** 
was thereafter to be Wilson’s hope. 

The Year 1917 — Meanwhile peace discussions 
were beginning in another quarter, and they 
continued through 1917. The time was not 
unfavorable, and the public manoeuvres fur- 
nished a not inappropriate screen for the back- 
stairs pourparlers. In July the Reichstag 
passed its famous “majority resolution” calling 
for “a peace of understanding and the per- 
manent reconciliation of the peoples.** Beth- 
mann-Hollweg had resigned in favor of Mich- 
aelis, who in turn was to be replaced in October 
by Hertling and a semiparliamentary combina- 
tion which accepted the Reichstag’s programme. 
August found the Pope publicly appealing for 
peace; Count Czernin made speeches emphasiz- 
ing disarmament; Russia was demanding a dis- 
cussion of war aims; the Socialists in the bel- 
ligerent countries were attempting meetings, 
and even a Conservative like Lord Lansdowne 
cried out to stop the slaughter and save Euro- 
pean civilization. During the summer of 1917 
tlie morale of France was at its lowest point, 
and Caporetto, Byng’s failure at Cambrai, and 
the Bolshevik revolution were hardly encourag- 


ing to the Allies. President Wilson seemed to 
be willing that, while no compromise could be 
made with Prussia, the Allied cause should be 
strengthened by a diplomatic offensive which 
might affect the peoples of the Central Powers; 
and since Austria-Hungary was obviously war- 
weary, he and Lloyd George thought of the pos- 
sibility of a separate peace. Any agreement 
with Germany at this time would have meant 
Prussian hegemony in the East; the Allies 
needed no proofs of this, even before Brest- 
Litovsk. Hence there was an effective veto on 
an “unclean** peace, and a military offensive on 
the western front, howe^^er horrible and uncer- 
tain, was not too high a stake to risk for the 
defeat of Germany’s eastern ambitions. 

The Avstrian Attempts — This, in brief, was 
the situation when Austria sued for peace. Em- 
peror Karl, on coming to the throne in Novem- 
ber, 1916, had expressed his desire to end tlu* 
conflict and had called attention to the fact 
that he had had no share in its beginning The 
emissary now employed was Prince Sixtus of 
Bourbon, the brother of Empress Zita Tii 
January the Prince learned from his mother in 
Switzerland tliat the Emperor was ready for a 
secret armistice with Russia and that he was 
also willing for the restoration of Alsace-l^or- 
raine and the creation of a Jugo-Slav kingdom. 
In March the Prince, going to negotiate with 
Poincare, took with him an autograjihed letter 
from the Emperor The dossier of the Prince 
has now been published, and it is a document of 
great interest, both in the facts which it dis- 
closes and in the revelations which it makes 
concerning the menial attitudes of the states- 
men who during the War had peace oi a con- 
tinuance of the conflict witliin their discretion. 
They consulted no one. It appears fiom the 
dossier that Lloyd George, witli whom the Prince 
had several interviews, was sincerely anxious 
to deflect Austria but was hampered by obliga- 
tions toward France, Italy, and Russia. Pies- 
ident Poincar6, on the other hand, was almost 
willing to abandon Italy. “France*s interest,** 
he declared, “is not only to maintain Austria, 
but to aggrandize her at the expense of Ger- 
many.** In a later interview he was almost 
willing to desert Poland and Rumania; too 
much had been promised the smaller allies 
Ribot appears always to have been a bitter- 
ender, but if there had been complete williiig- 
ness on the part of England and France, Italy 
would have proved a stumblingblock Sonnino, 
in Lloyd George’s phiase, was “obstinate, diffi- 
cult, and troublesome ” Austria did not pro- 
pose sufficient territorial concessions to satisfy 
Italy Austria’s position, indeed, was liopeless 
Defeat would mean hei dissolution, and victory 
would mean complete German dominance. Rus- 
sia and the United States were only impel fect- 
ly informed of these transactions. It seems 
possible tliat if the decision had rested with 
Poincare and Lloyd George, Germany in the 
spring of 1917 might have found herself sep- 
arated from her Allies. Austria and Fiance, 
from time to time, continued their discussions, 
through meetings between Count Revertera and 
Count Arm and in Switzerland. 

The Pope*8 Efforts . — Other unpublished con- 
versations are alluded to in the Prince Sixtus 
document. Mention is made of one between 
Bulgaria and England, one between Austria and 
Italy, and several between Austria and Russia. 
On Aug. 14, 1917, the Pope issued a peace note, 
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to which President Wilson replied that the 
rulers of Germany could not be trusted. At 
the same time the Vatican was making private 
efforts; it did secure Germany’s consent to the 
restoration of Belgium, but the German gov- 
ernment took the position that conversations 
were possible only if the conflict ended in a 
draw. 

Germany. — Meanwhile, also, Germany her- 
self was “feeling out” France Proposals were 
made in June and August by Baion Lancken, 
the ])olitieal director of the German government 
in Brussels, that Briaiid, who was in Rihot’s 
cabinet, should go to Switzerland to meet Lanc- 
ken or even the German Chancellor himself. 
The territoiial suggestions wcie not dissimilar 
to those in the Sixtus negotiation. Austrian 
territory, Trieste and Trentino, was to be ceded 
to Italy, just as in the Sixtus attempt Austiia 
was free with Alsace-Lorraine. Germany, ac- 
coiding to Bi land's later explanation in the 
Chamber, was willing to discuss the restoration 
and even compensation of Belgium and was 
willing to compromise on Alsace-Lorraine 
Biiand asked permission to meet Lancken, and 
in this he was sujijiorted by Belgium ami Bu- 
niania; but Bibot refused Briand then asked 
that the Allies be consulted, and to this Riliot 
consented, but Briand later e\]uessed his 
ion that the pioposals were piesentinl in such 
a way that their ie]ection was juoiiable Pies- 
ident Wilson and Keiensky wen* infoimed only 
after the incident had been concluded In the 
following month tlieie w'as a new French ('ab- 
inct , Painleve became Piime uAIiiustei, with 
Ribot as Minister for Foieign Aifaiis There 
was a secret session of the Chanilier of Deputies 
at W’hieh Briand levealed tlie ])io]»osals made 
by Germany and assailed Ribot foi bis 1 ejec- 
tion of them wutliout furllier investigation. 
Ribot wnis loieed to resign. Villalobar, the 
Spanish Ministei at Brussels, inquired in Lon- 
don as to the British attitude tow'aid the in- 
tegrity of Goni'aiiy, indemnities, and economic 
boycotts A eonfeieiice of Allied ministers 
agreed that this was another attempt to separate 
tliem In Jaiiuarv, 1J)18, the Allies’ anus were 
moie explicitly defined in Wilson’s Foniteeii 
Points as well as speeches bj' Llojd George 
Discussions bebiiid the scenes still pioeeeded. 
Cieneral Smuts ami (bunt Mcnsdorfl mot se- 
cretly in Switzerland; Arinaml and Rexeitera 
met again; the Bavarian Torring-dettenbaek 
and the Belgian Minister at Bern saw each 
other, and the King of Denmaik asked Ger- 
many for her teims. 

Final Anstrum Attempt — One olber oveituie 
demands H])eeial mention, sineo, 111 the opinion 
of R W. Seton-Watson, a leading autboiity on 
eastern European iiolities, it alone liad any se- 
rious piospect of success In February, lfll8, 
the late Professor Lainmasch, kiiowui to Aineii- 
cans for his service on The Tlngiie Couit ami 
his connection with the Cainegie I<]ndo\\mont 
for International Peace, made a diiect apjieal 
to Washington in the name of Emjieior Kail. 
President Wilson was asked to make a pio- 
nouneenient that the United Stat(‘s regaided 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in diflciciit 
lights, and that Austria-Hungary would receive 
favorable terms if she granted her subject na- 
tionalities autonomy. Tlie speech was made to 
Congress on Feb. 11, 1918. “Count (Veriiiu,” 
said President Wilson, “seems to see the funda- 
mental elements of peace with clear eyes and 


does not seek to obscure them.” Lammascb 
then introduced an autonomy bill in the Aus- 
trian Herrenhaus, but he was bitterly attacked. 
Germany got wind of the scheme and the Aus- 
trian deflection was checked 

Most of the disclosures made up to 1924 as to 
these peace feelois appeared in private mem- 
oirs. One motive for publication has been to 
accuse various personalities of their responsibilty 
for eontinuing the struggle, and both the source 
and the tendencious character of the documents 
invalidate them as trustworthy evidence for the 
judgment of Allied statesmen. Although the 
oflieial documents of the British, German, Rus- 
sian, Austiian and other European Foieign 
Offices healing upon the origins of the War had 
either b<*en published or weie in jirocess of publi- 
cation in 1929, it was lealizcd that compara- 
tively little of an official natuie had lK*en dis- 
closed eoneerning the peace feelers. It seemed 
likely that this mateiial, or at least many of the 
more imjiortant documents, would Ix^ withheld 
until after the death of the outstanding person- 
alities eoneerned. It was nevertheless strikingly 
e\ ideiit tliat a few statosnieii of both the Allied 
and Gontral Powers held the domsion of peace in 
their hands, subject to no cheek except a vague 
and on occasion controllable public opinion. 

War Aims Late in 1917 and early in 1918 
the iiiereasing war-weaiiiiess, the knowledge of 
the inijierialistie ehaiacter of the Allied Se- 
erei Treaties, and the failure of the peace moves 
to hasten the end of the War, quickened the im- 
jiatienee of the Allied iieojdes. This attitude 
manifested itself in the statement of wai aims 
incorjioiated in the Biitish Labor Mcmoianduin 
of December, 1917. Founded on Wilson’s precept 
that “the world must he made safe foi deinoe- 
lac)-,” and taking a stand categorically against 
a AAai tor coiKjuest, the J-/ahor statement called 
lui the estalihbhmcnt of a League of Nations, 
restoration of Belgium, self-deteimination for 
Alsaee-Loi laiiie and the Italian pcojilos in the 
Dual IHoiiarehy, civil and political lilKTties foi 
the .lews, the 1 eorganization of the Balkans, 
and leeognitioii of the national claims of the 
C/echo-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs This was 
followed by the speech of Lloyd George on Jan. 
.5, 1918, which accepted the Labor position in 
substance Tlie following specilic items are in- 
teresting to note The Allies were not fighting 
against the (ieiman people and weie not seek- 
ing to destioy or disrupt the German people 
or Germany, they were not fighting to destioy 
Austiia-llungury or to seize Constantinople and 
Tliraee, “which aie piedoniinaiitlv Tuikish in 
laee” But it was President Wilson’s famous 
speech of .January 8, luJoie Congress, that over- 
shadowed all othei sneh statements This con- 
tained the Fourteen Points that seived as the 
basis for the Geimaii Armistice. These points 
W'ere ; 

I. Ofirn covoTiants of j)cace, openly arrived at, after 
which tlicie bliiill he no piivate intei national under- 
htaiidinga of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the ])ublic view. 

II Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outhule teriiton.il wateis, alike in jjeaee and lu war, 
except as the seas mm he closed in whole or m part 
In international action for tho enlorcement of inter- 
national coven.ints 

III The reniovul, so far as possible, of all otonomic 
burners and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all tbo nations consenting to tho peace 
and associating theiuselve‘. for its maintenance 

IV Adequate guarantees given and taken that na- 
tional armaments will be reduced to the lowest point 
eonaistent w’lth domestic safety. 
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V. A free, open'znmded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial clai^ms, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determinine all 
such questions of sovereignty the interests of the 
populations concerned must have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the government whose title is to 
be detei mined 

VI The evacuation of all Russian territory, and 
such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as 
will secure the best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the woild in obtaining for her an un- 
hampered and unembarrassed oppoitunity for the in- 
dependent determination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy, and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institu- 
tions of her own choosing, and, moie than a welcome, 
assistance also of every kind that she may need and 
maj herself desire. Tlie treatment accordea Russia by 
her sister nations in tho months to come will bo the 
acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of 
her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy 

VII Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be 
evacuated and restored without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enioys in common with all 
other free nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves set and 
determined for the government of their relations wuth 
one another "Without this healing net tho whole 
structure and validity of international law is forever 
impaired. 

VITI. All French territory should be freed and the 
invaded jiortions restored , and the w rong done to 
Frame by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly 60 years, should be righted, m order that 
peace may once more be made secure in tho interest 
of all 

TX A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognisable lines of nationality 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose i>lace 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development 

XI Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should bo evac- 
uated , occupied territoiies restoied, Serbia accorded 
free and secure access to the sea, and the relations of 
the several Balkan states to one another determined bv 
friendlj counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality , and international guarantees 
of the political and economic independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the several Balkan states should 
be entered into 

XII The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman 
Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but tbo 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule 
should be assured nn undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development, and the Pardanelles should be permanently 
oiiened as a free iiassago to tho ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guarantees 

XTIT An iiidejiendcnt J’olisb state should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by in- 
disputably Polish po])ulatious, which should be assured 
a free and secure access to the sea, and w^hose i»olitical 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
should bo guaranteed by international covenant. 

XTV. A general association of nations must be 
formed, under specific covenants, for the purpose of 
affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small states alike 

On Jan. 25, 1918, Count von TIcrtlinp for 
Germany and Count Czernin for Auatria-Hun- 
g-ary diaavowed any imperialistic desipfns, but 
the conduct of the German Military Head- 
quarters at the Breat-Litovsk negotiations once 
more indicated that the fair promises of Ger- 
man statesmen weie to be lightly regarded 
On Fehruaiy 11, Piesident Wilson set forth, in 
a rejily to the above speeches, “Four Princi- 
ples” on the acceptance of which a discussion of 
the terms of peace would be possible These 
were, in brief ( 1 ) each jiart of the final settle- 
ment to be based on the essential justice of that 
particular case; (2) people and provinces not to 
he bartered from one sovereignty to another as 
if they were chattels; (3) every territorial 
Rottloment to he made in the interest of the 
populations concerned; (4) national aspirations 
to be satisfied to the utmost without introduc- 
tion or perpetuation of elements of discord. On 
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July 4, another speech added to the theoretical 
character of the Wilson conception of a just 
peace. Here, President Wilson laid down “Four 
Ends” which “can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon 
the consent of tlie gi>verned and sustained by 
the organized opinion of mankind.” Finally, on 
September 27, there came these “Five Particu- 
lars” to round out finally the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples : 

I The impartial justice meted out must involve no 
descnmination between those to whom wo wished to 
be just and those to whom we did not wish to be 
just 

II No special or separate interest of any single 
nation or any group of nations can bo made tho basis 
of any part of the settlement which is not consistent 
w'lth the common inteiest of all 

III There can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and 
common family of the League of Nations 

IV And, more apecifieally, there can be no special 
selfish economic combinations within the League, and 
no employment of any form of economic boycott or 
exclusion, except as the power of economic penalty, 
by exclusion from the maikets of the world, may be 
vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control 

V All international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known m their entirety to the 
rest of the world. 

On October 4 a German peace note, despatched 
to President Wilson, accepted the Fourteen 
Points as the basis of a peace*; on October 7, an 
Aubtro-IIungarian note agreed to the principles 
adumbrated in the Fourteen Points, the Four 
Principles, and the Five Particulars The rest 
of tho world, too, looked on these lofty utter- 
ances as the only possilile elements of the crea- 
tion of a just and enduiiiig settlement 

Russia. The intervention of the United 
States and the Russian revolution marked the 
turning-point of the War, Jn a way the two 
events wore complementary, but on the other 
hand they also served to neutralize each other 
Russian participation in the fight against “au- 
tocracy” had always been an anomaly ; the 
regime of the Czar was the most autocratic in 
Europe. The Russian revolution, with the en- 
suing war-weariness and a separate peace, would 
have robbed the Entente of victory but for aid 
from America. The revolution occurred three 
weeks before the United States declared war. 
The new goveniment announced that its object 
was “to establish a durable peace on the basis 
of the rights of nations to decide their own 
destinies ” There was a turn to the Left in the 
latter part of May, and Kerensky, who came to 
power, appealed to the Allies for a restatement 
of their wai aims Little moral assistance was 
given him, hut it was indispensable if Kerensky 
was to make concessions to the growing power 
of the Soviets and at the same time remain 
loyal to the Entente. The Allied leaders, more- 
over, were hostile to the idea of a labor con- 
ference at Stockholm to discuss the possibilities 
of peace; Lloyd George was willing, but his 
colleagues disagreed. Kerensky was able to spur 
his southern armies to one offensive, but its 
strength was shortlived In November Keren- 
sky was overthrown by the Bolsheviks. Lenin 
became president of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, and his first aim was to make peace 
An armistice with Germany was signed on De- 
eeniber 3, and negotiations began at Brest- 
Litovsk on December 22 Germany insisted on 
retaining her conquests of Russian territory; 
she claimed that Lithuania, Courland, Poland 
and Esthonia desired separation from Russia. 
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Trotsky, who was Russian foreign miiiisiei, de- 
nounced this action and maintained that 
determination” should be allowed the populations 
affected. On March 8 the peace was signed, and 
it was ratified a fortnight later by Ihc ('’oiigreas 
of Soviets. By the agreement Oeimaiiy promised 
not to send troops from the Eastern to the 
Western Front, but she ignored this pledge 
An offensive on the West was hei chief finiposc 
in securing the peace Tlie defection of Russia 
thus made possible the ojieiiitions which began 
in March, 1918 It also contributed to a re- 
definition of the war aims of the Entente, an 
action which should have been taken while Ker- 
ensky was in power. Peace with Rumania 
was signed on May 7. 

Bulgaria and Turkey. Tliere was little dis- 
cussion of ])olitic8 or difdomacy (luring the suni- 
iner of 19] 7 The issue of the War was being 
determined by Ludendoi ff’s gi eat offeiihive ( See 
War in Etropl, Eauian Front ) Eerniaii de- 
feat was f()icshad()W(Ml by Foeli’s countei offen- 
sive which began on .Inly IS. Two months later 
f)(‘aee began to he discussed. On Sc])teuiber 15 
\iiatria issued an appeal for the verbal discus- 
sion of peace President Wilson repluvl that 
his teiiiis liud alieady been stattnl in tlie Four- 
teen Points and tliai a eonfeionce was impos- 
sible. Ten days- later Rulgaria eolla]»Hed Be- 
foie the month Avas out the Tuikish aiiiiy 111 
noithoiii Mesopotanua sui ieiider(*d , an aiuiis- 
tiee w^as signed, and the Stiaits weie opcmed to 
the Allies 

The Armistices. Aiistria-IIuiigaiy, mean- 
while, was having internal tiuubles At diffc'r- 
ent times during the suminer of 1918, Fiance, 
Oreat Biitain, and the Viiited Slates recogni/ed 
the bellm(‘i(‘iic> or iiidefiendenee of the CVeclio- 
SloAaks. and theieaftcr tin' Slav deputu^s in the 
Austiian Ibuehsiat openly defn'd the govci niiient. 
Ill the ev(‘nt of Allu'd vutoiy, the Jugo-Slavian, 
Italian, and Kuiiianiaii jiaits of Ausli la-Ilungaiy 
were, by treaties and engagements, ahead}' m^go- 
tiated to Serbia, Italy, and Rumania respec- 
tively Tlie Bulgaiiaii surrendei was the be- 
ginning of the end At tlie opening of tlic Aus- 
li lan Rcicbsiat tbii‘c da}s latei. Pi nnc Minis- 
ter Hussar ek doliAcred a pathetu ally ludicrous 
address about “setting” the Aiistiiaii “house in 
Older” and “considiM ing and sohiiig the pioh- 
leiii of autonomy for the dilTcnMit nationalities” 
Mere aiiioiioiny wdthin the Dual ^Moiiaieliy w'as 
now ho])eIesHly ana(*hionous The ^loiiarehy 
was (loomed, as woie its eoecpial paits, the Em- 
piie and the Kingdom On October 4, Oeimany, 
Austna-IIuiigaiy, and Tuikiw offered to nego- 
tiate ])eaeo on tlie basis of Piesideiit Wilson's 
Fourteen Points and subseijmmt addresses On 
October 8 Wilson asked tlie Cernian (''baiieellor 
w'lietlier he was “H])eaki]ig riieiely for tlie con- 
stituted authorities of the Empire ” By wholly 
ignoring the Aiistro-Hungarian government be 
clearly indicated tliai he n'gardod that go\ern- 
inent as incompetent to speak for its peoples 
Thereupon a panicky attempt w'ns made to 
create a coalition cabinet wliieb would be some- 
what representative of the various nationalities. 
The Czechs and othei nationalities refused to be 
led into such a trap. Tliere were also evidenees 
that Hungary was ready to scuttle tlie sinking 
Austrian ship in the ho ])0 of appearing herself 
in the guise of a submerged and ofipressed na- 
tionality. 

President Wilson’s note of October 18 in ef- 
fect demanded as a condition for the negotia- 


tion of peace the independence of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and Jugoslavs. On the saim^ day, the 
Czechoslovak National Council, sitting in Pai is, 
doclaied the independence of Czechoslovakia 
and constituted itself the provisional government 
of the country Tlie German members of tlie 
Austiian y\hgrordnefcnhau8, realizing that the 
end was at hand and ignoring both the Dual 
Moiiarfliv and the Austrian Kmpiie, constituted 
themselves a provisional national assembly to 
lepresent the GeTinaii-Aiistrian jieoplc at the 
jieace table M("an while there liad been a change 
of govenimont 111 Geimany Prince Max of 
Badcm had a])])()iiited Chaneidlor and his 

eahinet inelnded icjiiesenta lives of labor. On 
October 8 AVilson asked thiiM‘ (luestions* Did 
Geniiany accept the terms of the Fouiteeii 
Points and subsequent addi esses? Would troops 
be witbdiawn from invaded teiritory'^ Did the 
Cliaii<‘ellor speak merely foi the Impciial aii- 
thoiilies who had so fai coiidiicti’d the War? 
Fuithei iiitereliang(‘s were necessary liefoie Gei- 
many answered tlu'se questions to Wilson’s 
satisfaction, and on October 23 he iraiisruitled 
the eoiresjioii deuce to the Allies Ludendoi ff 
resigned on Oetobei 27, and the German lelieat 
became almost a rout On Nov(*mber 4 the 
Allies announced that tlu^y weie willing to make 
p('ace on the basis of the Foiiitceii Points and 
the piiiiciples enunciated 111 subsequent ad- 
di esses of Wilson. They leserved complete free- 
dom of action 111 resjiect ot the interpretation 
to be given the plirase “freedom of tlie seas,” 
and tb(‘} understood by tlie “r(‘storation” of the 
invaded teintoiies “compensation for all dam- 
age done to the civilian jiopulation of tlie Allies 
and their property by the aggression of Ger- 
many by land, by sea, and from the air.” A 
republic w'as proclaimed in (iormany; the 
Kaiser ab(li(‘ated on No\ ember 9, and two days 
later tlie Armistice was accepted. Wilson’s 
s])(‘ecbea weie to form the basis of the peace 
teiins to be agiced on at the Pans Conferen(*c, 
but there, tlicy were to give way frequently to 
the sccict treaties. 

Bibliography, A useful work to be con- 
sulted in this connection is R. B. Mowat, A 
/Iisfort/ of European Diplomacy (New’^ 

A oik, 1927) which gives s])ccific references to 
oiigiiial (loeumeiits and sources so far as they 
aic available. Tlio Carnegie Endowment for In- 
tel national Peace lias reprinted many interesting 
docunients referring to the World War on its 
diplomatic side, such as Diplomatic Documtnts 
relating to the Outbreak of the Etiroptan War, 
(vlitcd by J, B. Scott (New York, 191(1) The 
works cited under the appropriate subheads in 
the Bibliography accompanying the article ^^orld 
W^ar may be referred to with profit 111 this con- 
nection. See W’oRLD W'au; Peace Conference 
AND Treaties 

WOBTHINGTON-EVANS, Rt. IIon. Sib 
Laming, First Baronet (1808- ). A Brit- 

ish public official. He was a solicitot fiom 1890 
to 1900. In 1905 he was on the Boaid of Trade 
c()ininiti(»e for tlie reform of tlie couqiany law, 
which IihI to Iris publication of Notes on the Com- 
pames* Acts (5 eds., 1000-07), and \oies on the 
Companies* {Consolidated) Act ( 1908, joint au- 
thor 1009). In 1910 he entenHl Parliament as 
a Conservative for Colchester, later becoming 
controller of the Foreign Tiadc Department of 
the Foreign Office (191G), Parliamentary Sei're- 
tary to the Ministry of Munitions (1910-18), 
Minister of Blockade (1918), Minister of Pensions 
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(1919-20), Minister without Portfolio (1920- 
21), Secretary of State for War (1921-22 and 
24-29), and Postmaster Geneial (1923-24). 

WOUNDS, Treatment of. The experience 
of the World War prefliimably made some changes 
in the treatment of wounds m civil and industi lal 
Ruigery, which were summed up by a Viennese 
surgeon, Piofeasor Albert, as follows More asep- 
sis or surgical cleuiiliiiess was found to be quite 
insufficient to contiol w^ai wounds aftei these had 
had time to become inlected. In other woids, 
the original Listenan cloctiine of antise])tic ticat- 
inent, once sidetiacked, again took the lead. It 
was learned that, wdiile chemical agencies are 
unable to arrest infection by destruclion of bac- 
terial life, they are still able to ant.inonize the 
latter by stimulating the natinal defensive foices 


lieved to extend across the Arctic until the Jean 
nette under De Long drifted just to the north of 
it. Men from the (^orwm and the Rodgers of the 
Jeannette Search Expedition landed and mapped 
the island in 1881 In 1914 the KarluJc of 
StefniiHson’s Canadian Arctic Expedition was 
ciushed by the ice and her crew occupied 
Wrangel Island until rescued In 1916 Russia 
announced hei chum to the island. In order to 
leestabliah Rritish occupation, Stefansaon in 
1921 sent a ])ri\.itc expedition of four men and 
one Eskimo to ilie island Ice conditions pre- 
vented lelief in 1922 and in 1923 the visiting ship 
found only the Eskimo woman alive. An Ameri- 
can gioup under Wells w^as then left there wdionce 
they vveu* foicibly removed liv a Soviet Expedition 
in 1924 In 1926 a nunibei of Chukchee families 


of the body As f<ir tissues hopelessly infected, fiom Northern Siberia and three Soviet ofTicials 
they may be cut away bodily to a ceitain extent were jilaccd on the island. lOflorts to reach them 
dtra-violet light and tincture of iodine aie able wuth supplns in 1928 |uoved unavailing because 
to destroy a certain number of bacteiia. Me- of ice conditions 


chanical resources, such as pioper diaiiiagc and 
iirigation, aie incidentally of benefit, gauze 
dressings exert a suction on the wound surfaces 
and thus leinfoicc iirigation Ariv wound over 
eight hours old is legiudcd as already infected 
Wounds w'hich have failed to unite and so become 
known technically as granulating surfaces may 


WRESTLING. Professional wrestling, for- 
ineily laiily popiilai in the United States, ap- 
peals now to have but little ajipeal to the sport- 
loving ]aiblic Some of the smaller cities in the 
Afiddb* West evince some inteiest wlien their local 
favontch comjicte on the mat, but in tlie larger 
ceiities, th(‘ attendance at the few matches held 


he treated by ointnienls In other words, fioni 
military expeiience, it was learm*d that the best 
treatment of wounds is one which encourages the 
tissues to fight thei rown battles The Cariel- 
Dakin treatment of wounds by inigation with a 
weak sodium hyjiosulphite irrigation should he 
one of tlie best lesouices foi tins ]unpose, al- 
though it does not seem to be adapted to cases in 
winch eripjiliiig is thicateiied, foi undci such 
circunistaiiccH irnnioldlization is desiiahic, and 
this can hardly he obtained if the diessings have 
to be changed frequently 
WRANGEL, vrung'el, Peticr Nicitolatf- 
viTCii (1879-1928). A Russian geiiei.il, born at 


IS small The detlnonomeiit of Ed “Strangler” 
Jahvis as world cliainpion in 1028 by Gus Son- 
iienherg, a juoduet of the Dartmouth College 
wrestling team, is the only significant event in 
the recent histoiy of the mat game. Amateur 
wrestling, in direct contrast to tlic professional 
spoil, HooiiiH to be steadily gfiining in popularity, 
ijitcn ollcgiate tournamcnlh au* held annually 
and tlie y M C A s and otlicr organizations pay 
coiisidciablc attention to this sjiort. 

WRIGHT, Sir Aiairotii (1861- ). A 

Riilish jdivsician (sec Vol XVIIl). During the 
\\orld War, Wiight was consulting physician to 
the Allied Annies in matters lelatiiig to infec- 


St Petershuig, the oldest son of a Baltic noble- 
man of Swedisii descent. Tie finished a brilliant 
acadeinie career at the Mining Institute of Ht. 
Petersburg hut latei entcied the arms asajinvate 
soldiei, and lose until in 1915 he commanded a 
Cossack Regiment and later a Cossack Division 
From its beginning, he resisted the Bolshev ik Rev- 
olution With a volunteer army operating in the 
Cnmea, he seveiely defeated the Soviet forces, 
and when finally overw'helined by snjiouoi iium- 
heis in 1920, he managed to retreat in good ordei. 
After the collapse of the counter-revolution, (Jeii- 
eral Wrangel and a icmnant of his men found 
refuge in Jugoslavia, vvJicie he established his 
headquarters in 1922 By 1926 he gave up 
active ojiposition to the ftoviet legime, and be- 
came a nulling engineer in Relgiuni, whcie he 
died. Jn comjiliaiice with his dving vvi'-h, his 
body was removed from Brussels to Belgrade 
and relmiied theie Oct 6, 1929, with elalioiatc 
ceremonies, winch weie attended by Russian 
emigrv's from all jiarts of Euiope 
WRANGEL, raiFgfl, ISLAND. Named after 
the Russian explorei, Feidinand von Wrangel, 
this island is located some 80 miles from the 
Siberia n coast at 71° north latitude and 
180° west longitude. Difiicult of access due to 
the surrounding ice pack and possessing no nat- 
ural resources except its strategic jiositioii, Wraii- 
gel Island has been a hone of jiolitical coiiteii- 
tion Sighted from a distance by Captain Kellett 
in 1849 and in 1807 by the Amciican, Captain 
Long, who named it Wrangel Island, it was be- 


tion, ])iev’entivo vaccination, etc. In 1915 ap- 
peared Ins nionogiapli, Wound Infection In 
collaboiation vvitb (lolebrook, he published Terh- 
nifjiu of the Teal and Capillaiif (Uans Tube 
(1921) 

WRIGHT, Joseph (185.5- ). A British 

])hilologist (see VoL XXlll) He was professor 
of compaiativc philology’ at Oxford until 1925, 
when he liccanie ])iofessoi emeiitus Jlis Inter 
publications include FAtmoUarif Old Enqtish 
(irammar (192.3), Klemcntnrg Middle English 
(hamtnar (1923, 2d ed , 1928), ami Elementary 
Uistoiical New English (hammar (1924). 

WRIGHT, J{osrriA) Bitlrk (1877- ). 

An American di[)lomat. He was born at Trving- 
ton-on-lludsoii, N. Y , and giaduati'd from Prince- 
ton in 1899 Aftei engaging in banking iii New 
York City for six 3 ears and in fanning and stoek 
laiHing ill Wyoming for two years, he entered 
the di])lomatic seivice rn 1909 While secretary 
of the Ameiican Lc'gation at Brussels, Uelgium, 
in 1913, he served as seeietary to the American 
delegation to the Opium Conference at The Hague. 
During the next two ^eais, he was secretary to 
the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro In 1915 he was 
assigned as acting chief of the Division of Latin- 
Ameiiean AlTaiis 111 tlie State Department. He 
seived ns eounselor to the Fmhassy at Petrograd, 
(Leningrad) 1910 and held a similar position at 
the laindori Embassy (1918-21). In 1921 he 
was an exjieit assistant to the American Com- 
niissioiiciH at the Wasliington Conference on the 
Limitation oi Aiinameiit. He was United States 
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Commif»Hioner to the Biazilian Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1922; secretary of the United States 
del (‘gallon to the Fifth Pan-Arncrican Conference 
at Santiago, Chile, in 11)2.3; thud Assistant Sec- 
retary of State (102.3-24), and Assistant Secre- 
taiy of State (1024-27). Since 1027 he has been 
Minister to Hinigarv. 

WRIGHT, Orville (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican inventor and acioiiantical engineer (see VoL. 
XXTII) Tie won the Elliot Ciesson Medal of 
Franklin Institute (1011), the John Fiitz Medal, 
the bionzc medal of tlu‘ Intel national Peace 
SoCK'ty (1020), the John Scott Medal (102.3) 
and the Wasliington Awaid (1027). He was ap- 
pointed cliairinan of the contest coniinittee of 
the National Aeionaiitic Association, succeeding 
Col F. P Ijalim, 111 1024 He was made an oflicer 
of the Legion of Honor in 1024. On Dec 17, 
1028, the aiiniveisaiy of the tiist flight of a 
heavier-than-aii machine was obseived at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. A coininenioiative tablet was placed 
there, recoiding the aMiieveuu'nt ot Oiville and 
Wilbur Wright 

WU, CiiAO-Ciii (1887- ). A Chinese 

diploniat. w'ho was hoin in llsinliui, Kwangtung, 
the son of Dr \\ 11 Ting-fang, and educated in the 
luiblic seiiools of Washington, D C, where his 
father was Miinslei, and in Atlantic (hty, N .J , 
and .it the Univeisitv of London ( LT^ H , 1011). 
H(‘ entered upon his juiblic caieei in 1012 as coni- 
mission(‘i (d foieign atlaiis for Hupeh Province 
and 111 1013 sei \ed as a HKOuhei ot both the iiewdy 
(‘stablished Chinese Pailianient and the com- 
mittee a]>]M)iiited to diaft .1 constitution Be- 
coming couiiciloi to the iMinistiy ot Foreign Af- 
faiis and the cdbinet 111 1015, lu* resigned in 1017 
and ioui(‘d th(‘ Canton constitutional government 
as \'ice Mniistei ot toreigii Allairs in H)10 he 
ie])iesentcd the Canton go\einment at the i'aiis 
Peace Coiifeieiiee, 111 H)24 he was Ministei of 
Foieign \tlaiiH in Sun ^ at-seri’s ( aiitoii govein- 
meiit, and upon the estahlishuieiit of the Nation- 
alist goveinnieiit in 102,“), he boc.iiiie a member of 
the Coveiniiient and Milit.ii^ ('oiineils, chan man 
of the Couiieil of .ludicial Admiuisii ation, and 
Mayor ot Canton lOIeeted to th(‘ ( eiitial F\- 
eeiitive Coinniittee of the J\uoniintang in 1020, 
he shoitly afteiwaid seveied his eoiineetions with 
the Canton goveinnieiit lieeaiise ot its lelations 
with the (k)niiniinists, and in 1027 he was ap- 
])oiiited Foreign Ministei ot the Nationalist gov- 
ernment at Nanking. He lesigiied 111 1928 and 
went oil a sp(‘eial mission to the United States, 
to wliieh eountry he was named Ministei in the 
same yeai lii 1020 he also ie})i es(‘nted China 
at th(‘ s('ssions of the L(*ague of Nations. 

WUNDT, vunt, W ii iiki.m (1832-1020) A 
leading (Icrman i)hilos()])her and psychologist of 
the last geneiation (see VoL XXlll) During 
his last yea IS, lie terminated his lO-volume 
\ oU\ crpsifchologtc ( 1 001-20 ) Dm ing the World 
W'ai, he list'd his pen to delt'iid Ins fatherland 
against what lie coiisideied the uiijiist accusa- 
tions of Western vviiteis He wiote a number of 
articles, notably 111 Sciintia, and also a volume 
in wliieli he dissected the national j>sv cliologies 
of the wailing gioups {f)ic \utiO)icn 11 nd line 
J*hilosophiCj (in Kapilcl zum Wdikucq (191.3) 
Wundt’s death was internationally inouincd In 
the Cnited States, a laige gionp of psychologists 
wdio had been tiaiiied 111 liis la’iii/ig lahoiatoiy 
published testiiiioiiials 111 honor of then master. 

WURTTEMBERG, v \ii t'tem lieriv A eoii- 
stitueiit reimhlie of the Ceiiiiaii lleieh 111 south- 
weetcin Cermany, lying between Baden and 


Bavaria. It has an area of 7530 square miles 
and a population (1925 census) of 2,580,235. 
Stuttgart 18 the principal city. With its sub- 
uibs, it had a population of 341,967 in 1925. 
Other cities, with their 192,3 populations, are 
Ulm, 69,357; Heilbiomi, 45,.320; Essliiigen, 40,- 
.302; Reiitliiigcn, 30,. 301; and Ludwigsburg, 30,- 
023. Primarily an agiicultural state, Wurttem- 
berg has 3,023,3.37 acies, or 64 per cent of the 
entile area, under cultivation, and 1,058,76.3 
acres, or ,31 per cent, under forest. The principal 
Clops, with the 1927 yield in metric tons, aie 
wheat, 104,870, lye, 25, .372; barley, 131,114; 
spelt, 60,595, oats, 122,307; potatoes, 820,8.34; 
hay, 2,793,855; hops, 886. Wine production was 
1,004,000 gallons (1927) ; beer, 53,32.3,798 gallons 
ill 1920 

Tlieic wcie 2212 schools for middle and 
cleiueiilary education wliicli were attended by 
209,537 juipils ill 192()-27, 199 boys* higher 
schools with 8340 ]mpils, 112 modern schools 
with 18,377 pupils, ancl 24 high schools for girls 
with 09.10 pupils. Tlu'rc are also technical and 
agiicultural high schools and Tubingen Uni- 
versity. The state expenditure for education in 
1928 was 51,158,655 marks. For the fiscal year 
ending Mai. .31, 1928, revenues were estimati'd at 
150,008,004 maiks and expenditures at 1.37,945,- 
005 iiiaiks; for 1928-29 at 1.30,000,000 marks 
and 157,900,000 marks, 1 ('sjicctively. The public 
debt on Ajir 1, 1928, was 1,000,100 Reichmaiks. 

W ill item beig beeanio a icjiublie Nov 11, 1918, 
following the abdication of King William II. 
A constitution adopted Se])t 25, 1919, vests tlio 
sujuenie jiower in the JjamUag of 80 members 
elected by universal sufliago foi four years The 
Landtag appoints the State Ministry. The head 
ol the ministiy beais the title of State President. 
The eoiii position of the Diet eleeted May 20, 1928, 
follow's Right, 20, (Viitie, 17, Soeial Democrats, 
22, (lonimmijsts, 0, Deniociats, 8, Volkspartoi, 
4, (3ii istlielier X’olksdieiist, .3 Due to the exist- 
ence of ri laige middle class and the state’s deino- 
eiatie traditions, the bouigeois jiaities have 
largely eonti oiled the goveinmeiit since 1910 and 
M ui ttembi'ig lias lu'on comparatively free from 
vioh'iit jiolitieal distni bailees For this leason, 
the Repuhlie.in government of the Reich sought 
iclugc theie dm mg the Ka])p Putsch in March, 
1920 The constitution yii ovules lor dissolution 
of the Diet h;y popnlai lefei (*ndiim, the foimatioin 
of a new' miiiistiy after each election of the D’lct, 
and the attachnieiil to the ministiy of councils 
icpicsentiiig the v ai mils classes of the population. 
The ISIinistci Picsid(‘nt nj)]K)iiits the members of 
the cabiiK't in confoiniity wuth the wishes of the 
Diet, but the adimnisti ution ot the state is con- 
ducted individually hv tlie ministers. See (Ger- 
many 

WYETH, Ueorue Austin (1877- ). An 

American smgeon, horn in St Louis, who has 
become v\t*ll known thiough his intioduction into 
Opel a t IV e smgei y of the eh'ctric knife as a sub- 
stitute foi the oidiiiaiy cutting instrument. 
The method is also known eiidothoPinic or 
eleeti other line suigei;y He icccivcd his degree 
in aits from V%'indeihilt Thiiveisity and in niodi- 
eine fioiii the I iiiversily of Ponnsv Iv ama, and 
altei taking post-gi adnate com scs in Europe, he 
setth'd in New Yoik, jmhlishiiig his first results 
oil the new metliod 111 1921 and his monograph, 
i^uiijirg of Xcoplnsiic Disvascs hif FAvctrothcrunxc 
Mclhodfi in 1920 Altliough the method was de- 
vised primarily for the ieiiio\al of accessible 
cancel, it doubtless lias a much broader future. 
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WYLIE, l^LiNOR Hoyt (Mbs. William 
Kobe Ben^t) (1880-1028). An American poet 
and novelist, who was born at Rosemont, Pa., and 
attended piivate scliools. She inariied William 
Hose Benet in 1023, after having divorced her 
first husband, Horace Wylie. After 1919 she 
lived in New Yoik, contributing literary reviews 
to magazines and for a time serving as an associ- 
ate editor of 1 autiy Far. Her first book of 
poems. Nets io Catch the Wind (1021), won the 
Julia El Iswoi til Ford Prize. Her other books of 
veise were Btack Amour (1923) ; Trivial Breath 
(1028); and a posthiinioua volume, Angels and 
Fart lily Cicaturcs (1920) She also wrote four 
novels tliat weu* veil received Jennifer Lorn 
(1023), The \ cnetian (Hass Nephew (1925); 
The Orphan Angel (1027); and Mr. Bodge and 
Mr l/azaid (1028) 

WYNN, El) (ward) Leopold (1880- ). 

An Ameiieaii coniedian, bom at Philadelphia. 
He lan away fioiii home at 15 and went into 
vaudeville. Huriiig 1014-15 be acted in Zicg- 
feld’s Follies and 111 the next year ajipeared at 
the intei (larden in New York City. He wrote 
iiiuaic, lyrics, and book of the Ed B gun Carnival 
(1010), The Pvrfnt Fool (1021); The Crab 
Bag (1024). In 1027 it Avas announced that he 
would entcT the nioviiig-picluie field. 

WYOMING. The eighth State in size (07,- 
014 squaie miles) and the ioity-sexenth in popu- 
lation; ca])]tiil, (JieAcnne The population in- 
ci eased fiom 145,!bl5 m 1010 to 104,402 in 1020, 
or by 33 2 per c(‘nt. in 1025 it was 206,381, by 
State census The estmiated poj)ulation, 1928, 
was 247,000 The white ])opulation inei eased 
from 145,0(55 in 1010 to 104,402 in 1020, the 
number ot Indians decreased fioni 1486 to 1343, 
and of Negioes, from 2235 to 1375. The native 
white population rose fiom 113,200 to 164,891; 
the foieign-born white fell fiom 27,118 to 25,255 
Both urban and rural populations mounted, the 
former from 43,221 to 57,348; the latter from 
102,744 to 137,054. There aie only two impor- 
tant cities in the State, Cheyenne and Casper. 
The fonnei inci eased from 11,320 in 1010 to 13,- 
820 in 1020, and the latter fiom 2630 to 11,447 

Agriculture, ^\yonllllg has experieneed an 
meiease in agrieultuial activities in recent years 
The number of faims inei cased 43 3 per cent, or 
fiom 10,087 111 1010 to 15,748 in 1020; itdiopped 
slightly to 15,512 111 1025 The acreage 111 farms 
incieased 38 2 pei cent, from 8,543,010 in 1010 
to 11,800,351 111 1020. and rose still farther to 
18,66,3,308 in 1025. The ]m])io\ed land in faims 
totaled 2,102,005 acres in 1020 The percentage 
of the total land area used for agiieultuial pur- 
poses increased fiom 13 7 m 1010 to 18 9 in 1920, 
and 20 0 m 1025 The total value of farm 
propeitv d<»ul)led, .$167,180,081 111 1010, it lose 
to $334,410,500 in 1020, but shrank to $240,306,- 
413 in 1025, the aveiage Aalne pei faini was $15,- 
217 111 1010, .$21,235 in 1020, and $15,407 in 1025. 
In inteipietiiig these values, the inflation of the 
cmieney ineulent t(> the War is to be taken into 
consideration Of the total nuiiiher of faims in 
1025, 12,545 weie o[)erated hv owners, 101, by 
nianageis, and 2776, by tenants The correspond- 
ing figuies foi 1010 veie 0770, 311, and 807. 
Wliitc laimeis in 1010 numbered 15,570* 13,306 
were native and 2273, foreign born There were 
100 colored fanners, of vliom 134 wer*c Indians. 
In 1010 the white farmers 11 umbered 10,022 
(9010 were native and 1003, foreign born); 
and in that year, 44 of the 65 coloied farmers 
were Indians. Faims reported as iindei mort- 


gage, 5513 in 1920, numbered 6088 in 1925. The 
aereage under irrigation increased from 1,133,302 
in 1909 to 1,207,982 in 1919. The number of 
dairy cows was 41,615 in 1920; 32,882 in 1925; 
“beef’* cows, numbered 307,189 in 1920; 313,143 
in 1926; sheep, 826,666 m 1920; 2,607,912 in 
1926. The estimated production of principal 
farm crops in 1928 wasas follows: Corn, 3,006,000 
bushels, wheat, 4,098,000; oats, 4,092,000, bar- 
ley, 2,310,000; potatoes, 2,352,000; and hay, 
1,645,000 tons. Comparative figures for 1913 are 
eorn, 403,000 bushels; wheat, 2,250,000; oats, 

8.300.000, barley, 396,000; potatoes, 1,680,000, 
and hay, 912,000 tons. 

Mining. Wyoming has very valuable mineral 
lesources which have not yet been fully devel- 
oped. The most imjioitant products in point of 
value are peti oleum, eoal, natural gas, and nat- 
ural-gas gasoline The growth of the petroleum 
industry since 1914 is indicated by the following 
production figures 1014, 3,560,375 bands, 1016, 
6,234,137, 1017, 8,078,08t); 1018, 12,506,287; 
1020, 16,831,000; 1021, 10.332,800; 1022, 26,715,- 
000, 1026, 25,776,000, 1927, 21,307,000; 1928, 

21.461.000. The out])ut of coal was fairly main- 

tained, in 1014 it was 6,475,203 net tons, 1016, 
7,010,647; 1017, 8,575,610; 1018, 0,438,688, 1020, 
0,630,271, 1021, 7,200.666, 1022, 5,071,724, 

1026, 6,512,288; 1028, 6,571.683 The State 

piodiieed also a laige amount of nntuial-gas 
gasoline in 1020, 8,711,037; 1026, 40,625,000 
gallons Among other mineral products are 
gypsum, iron ore, sand and giavd, and stone 
The total value of the mineral ] nod net ion 111 
1026 was $78,088,066, compared with $83,034,307 
in 1020; .$41,007,200 in 1010, $42,605,812 m 
1018, and $12,417,753 in 1014 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing Sept 30, 1027, as rejicrtcd by the U S De- 
partment of Commerce, were for maintenanee 
and o])eration of depaitments, $5,406,501 (of 
which $2,238,532 was for local education) , in- 
tei est on debt, $142,360, jieimanent improve- 
ments, $2,152,488, total, $7,701,430 (of which 
$2,432,313 w'as foi highways, $760,226 being 
for maintenanee and $1,672,087 foi eonsti no- 
tion ). Revenues were $8,823,564, of this, pro- 
pel ty and special taxes formed 17 7 per cent; 
departmental eainings, 4 3 pei cimt, and leeeipts 
from Iieeiihes 14 6 jier cent. Assessed propeity 
valuation was $401,685,5(>4 , State taxation there- 
on, $1,070,843. Net State debt on Sept 30, 1927, 
was $1,612,8.33 

Education. The immense area and laigely 
riiial pojnilation of Wyoming bung with them 
the educational problems associated with these 
conditions Recent educational development has 
had particular reference to such problems. In 
1013 the Superintendent of Education was di- 
rected to propate a course of study foi the ele- 
mentary schools In 1015 a law was passed 
recpiiring physical examination of school chil- 
dren, the State Institute was established; and 
a law w^as enacted providing for a school code 
eoinmittee to arrange for a survey by the Federal 
Bureau of Education. The report of this sur- 
vey w'as rendered in 1016 In the following 
year, the Legislature adopted a school code, pro- 
viding for the State Board of hklueation, and 
greatly enlarging the duties and powers of the 
depaitmcnt, this code was amended in 1918. A 
director of special classes devoted special atten- 
tion to the elementary, rural, and high schools 
of the State and examined children, conducted 
mental surveys, and reorganized rural schools. 
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The director of vocational ed?ic«tioii had f^cneral 
charge of this work. The elTorts of the Depart- 
iiiont of Education was centred in later years 
largely on the rural schools. In duly, 1018, 
a movement was launched for so-called standard 
rural schools; this lesulted in gieatly improved 
conditions. In secondaiy education, the llepart- 
inent of Education aimed at the maintenance of 
accredited four-year high schools wherever the 
number of students and the financial support 
available made it possilile. In 1022 there were 
.38 such schools Vocational education, including 
courses in agriculture, industrial occupations, 
and home economics, was cairied on with success 
in spite of gieat difTiciilties. It was the desire 
of the Depaitineiit of Education to extend voca- 
tional education to every jmung person desiring 
to enter agi iculturc, business, or home-making 
witlioiit iiniv^eisity training. Woik also was be- 
ing carried on under the Fedeial Vocational Re- 
habilitation T^aw of 1920; a State enactment 
]irovided coo])ei ation. The total eniollment in 
all the schools of the State in 1912 was 20,502, 
in 1925-20, 50,138 The liigh-school enrollment 
in the latter year was 9004. Expenditure for 
public day scliools in 1925-20 was current, 
$5, .337,027, outlays, .$1,501,220 Illiteiacv in the 
State doci eased fioni .3 8 per cent in 1910 to 
2 5 in 1920 in the native wliite population, it 
lemamcd at 0 4 per cent, among the foi eign-horn, 
iL deci eased from 9 5 to 9 2 per cent; among the 
Negio it increased from 5 3 pei cent to 0 1. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 the 
Demociatic candidate foi governor, John R. Ken- 
drick, was elected In 1910 (Jovernoi Kendiick, 
Dcnioeiatic nominee, was elected to the Senate. 
Foi ])7 c.si(l<*nt, Wilson received 28,310 v’otes; 
IJughes 21,(>98 Tin* Republicans, in 1918, elected 
Rolrei f 1) Varev goveinoi , Senator Wairen, Re- 
jMiblicun, was reelected In 1920 Harding re- 
ceived 35,091 vote.s for Piesident; (’ox, 17,429. 
Tbe Democrats in 1022 elected W, B Ross gov- 
eriioi , Si'iiator Kendrick was leelected The 
leasing ol oil lesenes in the IVajrot Dome Naval 
Reseive to 11. F. Sinclair, by Albert E. Fall, 


Secretary of the Interior, in 1922, gave rise in 
1924 to investigations and prosecutions of na- 
tion-wide liearing, extending over several years. 
For President, in 1924 Coolidge received 41,858 
votes; LaFollette, 25,175; Davis, 12,868. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, widow of (xoveriior Ross who had 
died in office, was elected governor of the State 
in 1924, and continued his policies. In 1928 
Hoov’^er received 54,748 votes for President; 
Smith, 29,299. Fiank C. Emerson, Republican, 
was elected governor m 1920. 

legislation. In 1917 the Legislature amended 
the laws relating to elections. The Legislature 
in 1919 passed a measure providing for a budget 
and made provisions for the eight-hour day on 
public work In 1921 the Legislature created 
the State Farm Board and the State (lame Com- 
mission It authorized the Board of Education 
to ])romote Anioi icaiiism. Measures passed in 
192,3 aimed to extend tlie taxing power of the 
State to minoial, oil, and iiatuial-gas mines. 
Activities relating to agneiiltuie were placed 
under a department. The lioni s of lahoi for 
women wcie limited, and cliild-lahor laws were 
amended. The iiiheritanee-tax law was altered 
in 1025 

WYOMING, Univ'Ersitv of A State insti- 
tution of higher education at Laramie, W^yo., 
founded in 1886 The student eniollment in- 
creased from 508 in 1914 to ]17() in 1928, the 
faculty from 66 to 108 in the same period; 
the libiai'y from 35,000 to 70,000 volumes, and 
the income from $192,534 to $971,057 In 1917 
the music department liuilding and a small model 
country hcliool weie built in 1{)21 additional 
dormitory facilities for uomeii students were 
provided by the completion of Hoyt Hall. A 
central heating plant on tlie campus also w’as 
completed in that year. In 1923 a $200,000 li- 
bra ly was opened and in 1925 a $500,000 gym- 
nasium -a iinoiy. In the following year, an engi- 
neeimg building was completed and in 1928 a 
residence liall for men was first oeenpied. Presi- 
dent, Aitliui Gnswo!d Crane, Ph.D, 

X-BAYS. See Physics. 




Y achting. The United states, 
Great Britain, and the Seandina- 
vian countries are the nations that 
display the g^reatest enthusiasm for 
yachting. International competi- 
tion has been afforded chiefly by 
boats of the six-meter class since 1020, the year 
the last races for the famous America’s Cup were 
held. In the International Gold C’up llaccs of 
1028, the Fegaro of Norway defeated the i^aletma 
of the United States, while in another contest 
for six-meter boats, England won with 8.‘j ])oints 
as against a total of .00 for the United States. 
A race acioss the Atlantic from New York Har- 
bor to Santander, Spain, foi trophies olfered by 
the King of Spam, attracteil an entry of 12 
yachts in tuo divisions The VAena^ .a schooner 
owned by William B Bell, led the tiist division 
licet, covering tlie 300.“) miles in 17 days. The 
A'mfl won in tho second division, her time being 
24 days 

Motor-boat and long-distance outboard racing 
are gaining much attention in the United States 
In 1028 Gar Wood’s Mifia America I // set a new 
world record for motor boats by averaging 
92 8 staluti' miles an hour 
YAKUTSK AUTONOMOUS SOCIALIST 
SOVIET BEPUBLIC. See SiiiFiu v 
YALE UNIVEBSITY. A noiisectai lan in- 
stitution of liigher leaining at New Haven, Conn., 
fourid(‘d in 1701 Studemt eurollnient incieased 
from 328!) in 1014 to .^743 in 1028 During the 
same peiiod, the facult\ increased from 1(>() to 
11S(), the li 1)1 ary fioiii 1,000,000 to 1,001,.^12 vol- 
umes and iiamjililetH , and piodiictne funds fioni 
$1.5,370,303 to .$.^8,024,4.'“>0 30 In this ])eriod, 
many rcoigani/alions in adininisliation were 
adopted. All graduate york not gnen under the 
professional schools was concentrated in the 
graduate school under four groups of faculties 
A common freshman vear for both tlie college 
and Sliellield Scieiitilic School was established in 
1020 under a spenal dean and faculty, and the 
Shellield course was lengthened from three to 
foni ;vears and became inirelv scientific. Build- 
ing operations carriixl on duiiiig this pei rod in- 
cluded the JJaikiiess Meinoi lal Quadrangle of 
doimitoiies for u[)pcr dassnien, >\hich coM'rs an 
entile ciIn block, giNcii by Mis Ste])lien V. 11a ik- 
riess in memory of her son I’lie Steiling Clieni 
istrv Laboiatorv (.$2,000,000) and the Steiling 
JTall of Medicine ( $1 ,.000,000 ) were completed in 
1022 and 1923 These buildings were eiecTed 
with part of the largo trust fund left by .lohn W. 
Sterling in 1919 to bo used for building, scliolar- 
shi])s, fellowships, and lectureships, and for the 
endowment of jiiofessor shi])s, and the estnblish- 
rnent of special funds for prizes. Sago Hall, 
conlainmg ofllcos and lecture rooms for tlie school 
of forestry, was opened in 1923 and the Lapharn 
Field House in 1924 In that year a gift from 
Edw'ard vS Harkness provided for the building 
of a university theatre and the estalilishinent ot 
a department of the drama m the school of fine 
arts. Professor George Pierce Baker, formerly 


of Harvard, was appointed to the chair of tho 
history and technique of the drama and director 
of the theatre. 

The Peabody Museum was dedicated late in 
192.'3 and Edwin McClellan Hall, a dormitory, 
was opened for residence An 18-hole golf course 
was laid out to occupy 120 acres of the Ray 
Tompkins Memorial, which comprises 700 acres 
to be developed for athletic uses, and the 
C’arnegie Corpoiation appropiiated .$1,500,000 for 
added facilities in the history of aits in tho 
school ot fine aits. In l!)2f5 the law scliool 
raised entrance reqiiiieinents, admitting from an- 
other law school only those wdio had attained a 
B average, ami intiodueing a system of honois 
courses. Ouistruetion of an art imiseiini was 
begun thioiigli a gift of $1,000 000 from two 
anonymous donors, and the trustees of the 
Sterling estate piovidi'd funds for the election 
of the Steiling Menional Lihiaiy to contain 
oveiituallv .5,000,000 volumes with aecoramoda- 
tions for special oolleetions and seminars. Con- 
striiefion of the William L Harkness Educa- 
tional Building and of Cliarlcs \\' Bingham Hall, 
a dorimtoiy, was begun A colonnade with an 
altar of liliei ty in the* centre, a memorial to Yale 
men wdio lost then Ines in the Woild Wai, was 
provided liy gifts tiom ahimni. 

In 1920 tlie school of nu‘du*ine instituted 
changes eonipatihle with giadinite education and 
designed to ineieasc tho student latitude of elioiec 
and op))oi tiinit V to stiidv in selected lields, abol- 
ishing the year system with its lesnltant division 
o1 the student body into elassi's Buildings foi 
the siininier eiigiiieeiiiig i-oiiises of the Slielheld 
Seieiitilie School at East Uy’ine, Conn , weie com- 
pleted 111 1927. Athletic tacilitics wcic aiig- 
nicnti'd bv gift of funds for the IMiipps J*olo Field 
and for the C h.irlcs E Co\c Memorial (Yale 
Field Gymnasium). Additioinil lahoialoiy facil- 
ities wcie made available for the medical school 
in 1928 bv tbc completion of tin* Biady ATcmonal 
Eaboiatory, Landci Hall, and l^’arnain Mcnioi lal 
Building in the gioiinds of the New Haven Hos])i- 
tal, 9'he Waltei Camp Memoi lal G.ite\\ay was 
dedicated in 1928 In the autumn of 1929, work 
was begun on the new Imildmg for the Institute 
ot Hnnian Relations to cost $2,000,000 It was 
jdanned to he a pait of the Human Welfaie 
(Bouj) in which (he univeisity aims to stndv man 
fioin the mental, social, and pliysical standpoints 
with a view to correlating scientific knowledge 
in these fields President .Janies Rowland Angell, 
Phi), Eitt I), ELD 

YAMAMOTO, Count Govtrki (18.52- ). 

A .Japanese naval officer and statesman, of the 
Salsiima clan By lS9fi he was a vice admiral, 
and ho became a full admiral in 1904, when he 
w'as Minister of the Navv (18{)8-1900) In 
191.3-14 he was Premier, resigning because of 
naval scandals, and again in 1923, when the first 
ealnnet meeting took place in the open air, in 
the midst of the smoking ruins made by the 
earthquake of September 1, and the new Govern- 
ment had to take immediate nieasureH to relieve 
the unprecedented situation. On Dec. 29, 1923, 
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Yamamoto and his cabinet resigned because of 
an attempt on the life of Prince Hirohito. He 
was created a liaron in 1902, a count in 1907, and 
was made a Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George by Great Biitain. 

YAP (yap) ISLAND. One of the Caroline 
group of islands, situated in the Pacitic north of 
the Equator, and hefoie the World War belonging 
to Germany, but since 1919 under a Japanese 
inandnte In lOlC, by a secret agteenient with 
Great Hiitaiii, Japan laid claim, in the event 
of Germany’s defeat, to all of Germany’s islands 
north of tlie E<juator, wliile lecogm/ing the 
TIritish claims to those south of it. On this 
basis, the Supreme Council on May 7, 1910, allo- 
cated the islands noitli of the Equatoi, iiieliuliiig 
Va]), to Jiipan as mandatory Power, although 
not without President Wilson’s disapproval. The 
.\iMeiieaii interest was plain Yap was nearer 
tlie Pliilippines than any other of tlie islands, it 
loo, an integral point in the Ameiuan sys- 
tem of (ommiinicatiojiH in the Pacific, for here 
weie to he lonnd stations of the Pacific cable of 
tin* (’oinmeicial Cnlile Comfiany from Hawaii, of 
an Aiiiei ican-Hi itifili cable extending noitli to Ibe 
P«min Islands, and of Bntish lines to the (’biiiese 
eo.ist, as well as a wireless station. During 
1920 21, the American point of view W'as le- 
jicatcdly stressed, to the di^conifitinc of Japan 
and Great Britain and to the greater straining 
<)1 tin' bonds of the Allied iinitv lie Ameiican 
eoiilentions eentied in the facts tliat the I’nitcd 
States government liad .served notiee dining the 
Peaee Conference that it reserved the right to 
object to exclusive Japanese control of the cable 
lamlings, that as the (German islands had been 
ceded to tlie Allies bv Hie Peace Confcienc<‘ their 
disposition was a (nnccni of the Ibiited States, 
ami that in xiew of the piojierty interests of other 
nations, Yaj), so f.ii as it was a (able landing 
station, ought to he internationalized The Jap- 
anese nisisti’d that Yap w'as theiis by the edict 
of the Supreme (Vmncil and lliat Hunefoie the 
administration of tlie island wms then exclusive 
concern On Fell 21, 1921, the Amcntan govein- 
iMcnt dispatcln'd to the Council of the League of 
Nations a note outlmnig its position and i (‘({nest- 
ing a icopcning of Hic question On March 2, tlie 
Council adniittcd Hie claims of Hie Hniled States 
but declared its inability to act, on Hie giomid 
of Hie pievious decision of Hie Siqneme (’oinicil. 
Tins, too, repii'sented Hie opinion of (Jr(*at Br itaiii 
and France The Boliilion of the diflicnlty rested 
on Hie meeting of Hie Wiisbington Conference. 
On Dee 12, 1921, fiiiallv, repiesentatives of Japan 
and Hie United State's signed an agi cement by 
which the Japanese mandale W'Us lecognized by 
the TbnU'd State's Japan, on Hie other hand, 
aceoided the United State's fiee* access, on an 
equal footing with riapanese and other nationals, 
to the present cable lu'tweeii Yaj) and Guam and 
to any other cables wliicli might he laid by Ameri- 
cans, the right to use the Japanese wireless serv- 
jc‘(', and in case of suspension of this right, to 
build American htations, and fieedom of entry 
and exit for persons and pro])i*rtv On Mar. 1, 
1922, the United States Senate ratified (he treaty 
atTeeting Yap, and the matter w'as formally elose'd 
The island has a population of 7418, irieluding 
72.90 natives, 171 Japanese, and 17 foreigners. 
See Japan; Washington Coni^kulnce 
YEATS, yets, William Butler (180.5- ) 

An Irish writer (sec Vol XXIII), recipient of 
the Nobel Prize for Literature (1929) and a 
Senator of the Irish Free State since 1922 Ho 


YELLOW FEVEE 

•was a fervid Nationalist and wrote much tropical 
verse, as well as lirsponsihilittes (1914) and Rev- 
erica over Childhood and Youth (1010). In his 
poetry, he tried to oaiiy out Synge’s idea of the 
poet as one who “uses the whole of Iris ]»ersonal 
life as his material ” llis poems are therefore 
\eiy imaginative and individual The Wild 
(titans of Coole (1919) reveals his interest in 
esotei le doctrine, Mirhncl Rohm tea and the 
JUtnerr (1921) d«*als with the Ireland of 1916. 
He was one of the first in England to appreciate 
the poems of Bahiridrannth Tagore. Another 
Oriental preoccujratiori w^as the X"oh drama of 
JajKin. Under .Jajianese influence, lie wrote Al 
the Hnw1c\ Well (1917) and Two Plays for 
JhinedH (1919). lie was deeply intcrestc'd in 
the little* theatre movement ill Dublin, and 
w'oriced for an aristodatie theatre for a small 
audience niod(‘b‘d somewhat on the Noh draniri 
of Jajian Other later works were Per Amiea 
Rihntia Ltnur (J91H) , The Cut ting of an Agate 
(1919), (SVjta Pfxma and a Fragment; Later 
Poem<i (1929) , Fawifi (1921 ) ; A Vision (1926) ; 
Fsfiangrmnil , being some Fiflg Thoughts from 
aDioigof 11W<) (1920) , Tin Pol of Bro/AdOiO) 
and Iff sinm hon ( 1927), jd.ivs, October Blast 
(1927) and The Tomer (1928), poems; and 
Sophocles’ htng (Edipun (1928). In 1023 the 
publication of a new edition of his works was 
I)(‘gnn Consult B ilhani Uniter Yeats, The Poet 
of Conlempoiary Irdand, bv .1 M Hone (101.")), 
and The Farhf Poehg of William Butler Yeats, 
by P.itty Gnid (1910) 

YELLOW FEVER. Knowledge of this af- 
fe'ctioii .ses'ined for awdiile gie*atly to have ad- 
x’ancwl In 1918 the loci of the dme'ase vvcio 
limited to Ecuador and Guatemala The out- 
bre.ik in (Liateniala was sei ions, with fi.iO ease's 
and 200 cb'alhs, Iml the dmease was soon btanifred 
out h\ the local he'alfh authonties in coopeiation 
with the U. S Public HcalHi Seivice At the 
same time, the Bocketelb'r Foundation sent Dr. 
Noguchi to study tlie cases of the disi'nse at 
Guavu(|nil in JCcuadoi . in 1917 tills w'as tlie only 
active* iodis of Hie disease in the entire vvoilcl, 
pnor to the Ceiitial American outbre'ak In 1920 
tlie Ivockefelleu Foundation formally announeed 
that Dr. Noguchi’s disc over v of the exciting caiiso 
of Hie disease, a spiioclarte*, the Liptospira 
lehroidis, hud It'd to Hie pieparation of a preven- 
tive and eiiialive serum Alreadv, people going 
into yellow fever dislncts w^eie lieing irnrmirnzeel 
in tlie* Broad Stieet Hospital in New York Cjt>. 
Till* disease was stampeel out in South America, 
and 111 1919 the world was for a tiiue entirely free 
fienn il. In 1920 it broke out anew in Yucatan, 
and Dr Nognehl was sent to the infected area. 
Several shipnieiits of the Boekefeller Vdceine 
also were forwarded Specimens of the spirillum 
cult me xveie* sent from Yucatan to Havana for 
study, and it was ascei tamed that the dog can 
he inoculated with a disease which closely rc- 
siMiihles limnari ye'llow fe'ver In 1921 Dr llow- 
nrd Cross, who was to have take*n charge of the 
barter lological laboratory at Vera Cruz, fell a 
vietini to the dise'ase. 

During Hie brief space of two years, however, 
our vievv.s of the nature* of this affection, them- 
selves .so recent, have* had to le'cede in favor of 
otlicKs whicli differ radically. Although the di- 
Hoa.se 111 meridional Amenc.r had apparently been 
conquered for the tune, largely through the ef- 
forts of Noguchi who had s(*eniinglv eliseovered 
the cause and eb'vised a technic for immunization, 
it reappeared in 1920 in its original homestead. 
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the West Coast of Africa, from Senegal to the 
Gold Coast. The Rockefeller Commission dis- 
patched Prof. Adrian Stokes to Lagos and, after 
he had succumbed to the disease, Noguehi himself 
followed and met the same fate Other scientist 
niaityis followed, and it is now regarded as too 
hazardous to study this disease in its native 
habitat. It can be conveyed to monkeys and the 
preserved infected organs of these animals aic 
being studied in the temperate zone A large body 
of delta has been accumulated which temls to show 
that the disease is duo to a filter-passing viius 
and not to any visible organism (the original be- 
lief before Noguchi’s supposed discovery). For 
the time being, through the eobperation of the 
Rockefeller Commission and the local goxern- 
nients in French and Uritisli territory, the dis- 
ease has been bi ought to arrest. It is unfortu- 
nate that Noguchi did not survive to adjust his 
results ill the Western Hemisphere with tho.se in 
Africa. 

YEMEN. See Arabia. 

YEBKES, Robert Mearns (1870- ). An 

American experimental p.sychoIogist (see VoL. 
XXTIl). IJe was the organizer of the psycho- 
logical tests for the U. S. Army dining the 
World War. In 11115 he had prepaied a point 
scale for mental ability, and it was this scale, 
rather than the Hi net mental age tests, which 
was found practicabli* for the stupendous task of 
cataloguing the abilities of inoie than 1,000,000 
men Ma)or Yeikes edited the publication of the 
test results under the titles, Army Mental Tests 
(1020) and Psycholngirol Examining in the 
United States Armt/ (1021) He also edited a 
volume on The ar and t^civnec ( 1020) He was 
chairman of the Jve‘^eal<•h Iiifoimation Service 
of the National RcM'arch (Jouiicil (1010-24). 
Since 1024 he has been professor in the Yale 
Institute of Psychology. He w’as coauthor of 
Chimpanzee Intelligence and Its Vocal Expres- 
sions (1025), and author of Mmosl Human 
(1025) and The Mind of a doriUa (1027). He 
is editor of the Journal of Cornpaiat ire Esyehol- 
ogif. See Mfntvl IMeastrlment. 

YESHIVA COLLEGE. The first college of 
hheial aits and science in the United States 
under Jewish auspice.s. It is for men oiilv and 
aims to alloid its students a hainionious coiiibin- 
ation of secular and Jewish studies, a union of 
the culture and faith of Isiael’s age-old heiitagc 
with the cultuie and knowledge of the pieseiit- 
day woihl. The Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theo- 
logical Seminal V (the Ye.sliiva) was charteied 
in New Yoik, in 180(5, and later absorbed the 
Etz Chaim Talmudic Aeadeniv, the oldest Jewish 
day scliool in the United States, chaiteied in 
1880; and by amendmeiit to the chartei, in 1028, 
the Yeshiva became know'll as the Rahhi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seiiunaiy and Yeshiva Col- 
lege, and W'as authorized to oflei coiiises leading 
to the baecala 111 cate degiee The fieshman year 
of the college began its work in the autumn of 
1028, with an eiiiollment as follows Senior semi- 
nary, 142, junior semiiiaiy, 255, teachers’ insti- 
tute, 135, college (fieshman year), 31 The fa- 
culty numbered 31. The income tor the year was 
$142,000 * The library contained 17,000 yolunies, 
and a collection of manusciipts On Dec. 0, 
1028, a group of buildings, including the main 
building, the auditorium, and the dormitory, 
with accommodations for 1500 students and 200 
resident students, was dedicated at Amsterdam 
Avenue and 18()th to 188th streets, New York. 
The next gioup to lie elected piovided for a 


new library and a museum of Jewish art and 
archspology. A building campaign yielded oxer 
$2,700,000 and additions were made to the endow- 
ment fund. President of the faculty, Bernard 
Revel 

YON, Pietro Alessandro (188G- ). An 

Italian organist and composer, boin at Set- 
tirno Vittoiie in Piedmont At the age of six, he 
began his musical studies with A Burbatti at 
Ivrea. in 1000 he entered the Conservatory of 
Milan, but winning a scholarship in the following 
year at tho Conservatory of Turin, he continued 
Ills studies theie under da Venezia ([uano), 
Redriiondi (organ), and Bolzoni (comjiosition) 
He then attended for one .vear the Accademia 
Santa Cecilia in Rome, where his teacliers weie 
Biistini and Sgarnhati 1 piano), Reii/i (organ), 
and de Sanctis (composition) He graduated in 
1005 as winner of the first pri/e and of u medal 
awarded hv the Minister of Public Instruction 
From 1005 to 1007, he w'as assistant to his teacher 
Ren/i, oiganist of St Peter’s, and even then his 
recitals began to attract attention In 1007 he 
settled in New York as organist at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, where he remained until 1027, when he 
accepted a call to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in that 
city. Frequent and extensive tours of the coun- 
try soon established his reputation as one of the 
greatest living organists In l!)2l he was hon- 
ored b} the ajipointiiient as Imnoiaiy organist at ' 
St Peter’s in Rome This was the first time 
that this distinct ion had been cont erred. Hi.s 
w'oiks consist of 17 masses, (U)neerto (iregoiinno^ 
for organ and oiehcstra, a concerto for oboe and 
orchestra, brilliant oigan comjiositions, mostly 
in larger forms, motets (a cappella and with 
organ) , juano jneces, and songs. 

YOKK, Arciibi.siiop of See Temple, Most 

ReW WiLlIVM. 

YOUNG, Allyn Abbott (1870-1920). An 
American economist, hoi 11 in Kenton, Ohio, and 
educated at llirani College and Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. During 1902-^0(5 lie taught cconomica at 
Wisconsin, Western Reseive. and Dartmouth uni- 
veisitic*s and then became piot(*ssoi of economics 
at Stanford. In 1911 lie aicepted a call to a 
similar chair at the Uiiiveisity of Washington 
and two vears later w^rit to Cornell, where he 
lemained until 1920, wlien he was called to 11 ar- 
yaid. After 1927 he also held a professorship 
of jiolitical economy at th(‘ University of London. 
Duiing the World Wai, he was director of the 
buK'au of research of the \Nai Trade Board and 
then was chief of the division of economics and 
statistics ol the American Commission to Negoti- 
ate Peace. He was a memh(*r of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Pensions, 1923-21, and jiresi- 
deiit of the American Economic Association, 1925. 
In addition to many articles and papers on eco- 
nomic subjects, he was one of the autliors of Out- 
hnes of fJeoiwmics (1908, 1910). Subsequently 
he also wrote Economic Piohlems^ New and Old 
(1927) and Afi Analysis of lianLing Statistics 
(1927). 

YOUNG, Clarence Mar.siiall (1889- ). 

An American lawyer and public ofiieial, born in 
Colfax, Iowa, and educated at Drake University 
and the Yale TjRw School. Admitted to the Iowa 
bar in 1910, he practiced at Des Moines until 
1917 when he joined the U S. Army Air Service 
and spent 18 months in Euiope, including five 
months as a juisoner of war in Austria. He be- 
came a major in the Air Corps Reserves. Ap- 
pfunted to the aeronautics branch of the U. S. 
Department of Commeicein 192G, he became chief 
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of the Division of Air Regulations in 1927, then 
director of aeronautics, and in September, 1929, 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

YOUNG, The Rt. Hon. Sib (E.) Hilton 
(1879- ), A British authority on finance. 

He was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and called to the Bar (Inner Temple) 
in 1904. Enrolling as a naval lieutenant for the 
World War, he served on the firr at Zee- 

brugge Mole in 1018, was severely wounded, and 
promoted to lieutenant eoinmander. In the Areh- 
angel campaign, he eoinmanderl an arninied tiaiii, 
winning meinbersliip in the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order. He was a Libeial nuMTibei of the 
Pailiament for Norwich in 1915-29 and after 
1024. He left the Liberal and joined the (>on- 
servati\e Party m 192() Tie solved ns Financial 
Secretary to the Treasiiiy (1921-22), attended 
Tlie Hague (\mferenee ou Tntei iiat loiial Finaiu'e 
in 1922, was on financial niiKsiona to India 
(1920), Poland (1921), and Iraq (1925), and 
W’as a ilelegate to the Assembly of the Jjeague of 
Nations in 1920 and 1927. He was also a nieinher 
of the Royal Cnnimis‘-!on on Jiidiaii Cm ronev and 
Finance (1925) and of the East African Conimis- 
sion (1920). In j(»UTHcilism, he wei\ed an ap- 
prenticeship as assistrint editor tlu* London 
L'coaonn.s/, and later became financial editor of 
the Monnvg Po.st and editoi -in-chief of tlie t'l- 
‘tiavnal JSrws. Ho is the anlhoi of I'orcigu Corn- 
panirft and Ofhrr (\}j n hoit'i (1911), *V;/sfcw 
of Nalwnnl Fwatirr (2d ed , 1924) , 4 AJusc at 
(1919) , and Jiy Sea and Tmnd (2d ed , 1924). 

YOUNG, Fbancis Buktt (1884- ), A 

British novelist and jioet wlio was cdiicaleil at 
Ejisorn ('ollege and the University of Biimiiig- 
hani, and stalled liis cuieei as a do(toi He 
made a leetme toui of the I nited States in 
1920 and 111 1928 gave the Frances Beigen Mem- 
orial Jjoctuie at 55ilc Univi'rsity. He was a 
major 111 the Royal Army Medical Coi]>h dunng 
the Wot Id War, senirig 111 (Jeinian East Atiiea. 
Mnnhing on Tanga (1918) was a desci ijitioii of 
the sjiiiit of the forest campaign tlieie, and The 
Crescent Moon (1918) and Fue Degitta South 
— Pocma (1917) giew out of the same c\j>e!jeiice 
Ills other works include, nmsie foi the Sungs of 
Robert Rr\dge,s (1912); Robert Rrtdges, A Cut- 
teal Study (1913); The Dark Toioer (1914); 
The Iron Age (1910); I'he ) oung Fht/sinan 
(1919); Poems (1919); Captain Swtng, a play 
(1J)19); The Tragic Pinde (H)20); The Black 
Diamond ( 1021 ); Pi/ prim’s (1922), irooci- 
smoKc (H)24); Sea Ilorscft (1925), Portrait of 
Ctaic (1927), W'liich won for him tlie dainea 
Tail Black Mcmoiial Awaid, and w^as published 
in the United States as Pore t-s* Enough, My 
Biother Jonathan (1928), and Black Roses 
(1929). 

YOUNG, Hugh Hampton (1870- ). An 

American surgeon and urologist, born in San 
Antonio, Tev. He was graduated fiom the Ibii- 
versity of Virginia in arts and inedieino (1893), 
studied at Johns Hopkins (1894-95), was pathol- 
ogist and resident physician at the Thomas Wil- 
son Saiiitariiiin (1895— 9S), and aftei speidaliz- 
ing in uiologv was ])laeed at the head of the 
urological dejiartmcnt of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and made clinical jirofessor of the same branch 111 
the college faculty He was also made diiectoi 
of the J B Brady IJrological Foundation at Johns 
Hopkins. J^unng the Woi Id War, lu* was diiec- 
tor of urology of the A E F Dr Young has been 
president of each of the two national uiological 


societies and of the International Congress of 
1927. He founded and edits the Journal of Urol- 
ogy and recently published a standard work, The 
Practice of Urology ^ in 2 vols. He has contri- 
buted over 200 papeis to periodical literature on 
urologiral subjects. In 1928 he published (with 
Waters) U urological Radiology. 

YOUNG, John Wesley (1879- ). An 

American mathematician, born in Columbus, 
Ohio, and educated at Ohio State University and 
at Cornell. After teaching at Cornell, North- 
western, and Princeton univeisitics, he was head 
of the dcjiai tiiiciit of mathematics at Kansas 
University (1908-10) and was then called to 
Dartmouth, where he has since remained. Al- 
gebia and geometry have been the subjeets of his 
sjiecial studies and ho has jiublished a number of 
books and many pajieis on these subjects. He 
w'as editor of the Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. 

YOUNG, Levi Edgab (1874- ). An 

Ameiican lectuier and piofessor of history, born 
at Salt Ljike City, Utah, and educated at Utah, 
Harvaid, Strassbuig, and Columbia universities. 
He w’as j)ioless()i and head of the department of 
Western histoiy at the Lniveisity of Utah (smee 
1900) Professor Young lectured widcdy 111 
Amei lean universities on the histoiy of that 
State. He was a member of many historical and 
scientific socictu‘8 and of the First Council of 
70 of the Chuich of Ji‘sus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints He wiote Ifistoiy of the Mormon Tnb- 
etnacle (1918) and The Founding of Utah 
(1923). 

YOUNG, Mahoniu (Mackintosh) (1877- 
) An Aniei lean sculjitoi and etcher, boin 
at Salt Lake Cit,v, Utah He is a giandson of 
Bi igliam \ oung. I le studied at the Ai t Students’ 
J.<eague, l\ew \oik City, and tlie Julian Aeadem>, 
Pans He was foi some years instuictor in 
drawing at the Ait Students’ League and nioie 
recently at the Aiueiiean School of Seulptuic. 
lie is known rliiefl.v foi his tiguies of laboiers, 
usually hiiiall 111 size, hut depicted in an interest- 
ing and v 11 lie manner. Among his best-known 
woiks me “Man with Pick” (Metropolitan 
Museum, New Yoik), IIoj>i and Apache gioups, 
in the Museum ol ISatuial History, New Y"oik, 
“A l..ahoTei” and “The Rigger,” Free Public 
Library, Newaik, N J , and the sea-gull iiioiiu- 
inent in Salt Lake (’ity. He is a National 
Academician (1923) and a member of the Na- 
tional Sciilptuie Society. 

YOUNG. Owen 1). '(1874- ). An Amer- 

ican lawv^cr and financier, boi 11 at Van Honies- 
viile, N Y , aiKl educated at St Lawrence Uiiiver- 
Hity and the law school of Boston University. 
Beginning the practice of law 111 Boston in 1896, 
he went to New York in 1913 to become counsel 
for the (jcneral Electric Company and vice presi- 
dent in cliaige of policy. In 1922 he was elected 
chan man of the lioaid He also organized the 
Radio Corjioratioii of Ameiica, becoming chair- 
man of its board and a director 111 numerous 
coi])oiati(uis In H)21 President Harding ap- 
])oiiitcd biin a iiieniber of the C/onfeieiiee on Un- 
employment and he was .1 nieinbei of the Second 
Industrial Uoiifeiciieo (1922) and the Intenia- 
tioiiiil Di'^ti iliiition Uoiifciciice (1924). As a 
niemlicr ot the fiist Comm if tee of Experts ap- 
pointed by the Reparations (^miniission in 1924 
to iiivefatigate the financial coiulitiuii of Germany, 
he was ei edited with miieh of the lesjioiisibility 
for the Dawes Report and uikui the adoption of 
the Dawes I’laii was aiipoiiitud Agent General for 
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YUGOSLAVIA. See Jugoslavia. 

YUKON, y()5'k6n A Territory of the Do- 
minion of Canada, bordering on Alaska. Total 
area, 207,070 square miles. Population in 1021, 
4157, and in 1920 officially estimated at 300. 
In 1011 it was 8512; and in 1001, during the 
gold boom, 27,210 Capital, Dawson City, with 
a population of 975 in 1021, as against 3013 in 
1011 Mining IS the chief occupation In 1927- 
28 the gold output was valued at $508,231 
Other minerals pioduced in the latter year were 
silver, lead, and coal ; copper production was not 


reported after 1920. In 1928 the total mineral 
production was valued at $2,683,270. In 1013 
the mineral production totaled $6,270,737 and in 
1907, $3,335,898. The fisheries continue to be of 
some importance. There were 21 fur farms in 
1923. Fur exports for 1926-27 were valued at 
$382,261. Prior to 1920, the Yukon was gov- 
erned by a gold commissioner and a territorial 
council of 10 elected members After that date, 
the membership of the council was reduced to 
three The territorial revenues in 1928 were 
$211,331 and expenditures, $213,589. 




Z AGHLOUL, Said Pasha (1850- 
1927) An Egyptian Premier^ edu- 
cated at the Mohammedan l^niver- 
sity at El A/har. In 1884 ho be- 
gan to practice law, in 1906 he be- 
came ail able Minister of Education, 
and in 1910, Mini<^tcr of .Tusticc. When his 
charges against Kliedive Ahlias Hilmy weie not 
proved, Lord Kitchener forced him to resign 
(1912) and he became bitterly opjKised to the 
Hiitish After the Aimistice in 1918, he asked 
for recognition of Egvjitian independence by the 
withdiawal of the British jirotectoratc. When 
he was not allowed to go to London to urge this 
cause, he and his friends exhibited so hostile an 
attitude that thicc of them weic arrested and 
depoitcd to Malta This action aionsed the 
coiintiy, and many wcie killed in the subsecpient 
outbi(*aks. 

Zaglilonl Pasha was released after a time, 
and continin^d his inopag.inda fiom Em ope. 
When he ictuincd to Egypt in 1921, noting took 
jilace and he was again aiiested and dcpoited 
to (V\lon In 1922, when the British declaied 
Egypt independent, except for certain “leserved 
jioints,” Zaghloul and liis followeis demanded 
complete independence, and in the election of Jaii- 
uaiy, 1924, foi which he was allowed to leturii, 
they leccivcd a laigc nia)oiity, Zaghlonl was 
made Premier earl\ in 1924, but aftei loss of 
picstige due to fiuitlcss conveisationa with Ham- 
say MacDonald, the British Piemier, and the 
assassination of Sii Lee Stack, the Sirdar, in 
November, 1924, he resigned In 1926 he was 
again Piemier foi a shoit period, and aftei ward 
continued to direct Nationalist policy even 
though he held no ollice 

ZAHIT, tsaii, Ernst (1867- ). A Swiss 

nov(*list (see V'ol XXITT) His later publica- 
tions include Kivmal Musr u ledcr Fricdc wiid- 
cn! (1916); Stephan dcr Schmicd (1917; Eng 
trails, 1920); dohannes A Pro, a war play 
(1919) ; Schwcizrr (1920) ; Lotte Fssitnys tile 
und Weq (1921); Das Lteht, short stones 
(1922) , Ihe IJoehzett den (landens Grill (1927) ; 
and Jlrettspiel des Lebens (1928) Consult l^he 
Modern Hetman Novel, by H, W Hewett-Thayei 
(1924) 

ZAIMIS, Alexander Se<* Greece 
ZANG'WILL, Israel (1864-1926). A Brit- 
ish author (see Vol, XXIIl ) He w^as active 
as a speaker in Great Britain and Ireland, deru- 
salem, Holland, and the United States. During 
the World Wai, he was a jiaeifist. ITis attempt 
to combine all the Jewish organizations in a plan 
to secure the Highlands of Angola as the Jewush 
national home was unsuccessful, and he later 
declined to woik with the Zionists when the 
British government supported a plan to set a^iart 
Palestine foi the .Jews, He ])ublished The War 
for the World (1916) ; The Principle of Naiionalt- 
ties (1917); Chosen Peoples (1918); Jinny ihe 
Carrier, a novel (1919) ; a volume of essays. The 
Voice of Jerusalem (1920) ; Flutter-Duck, iiction 


(1923), and Ihn OahrioVs Poems, from the He- 
brew (1923). He also wiote the comedies Too 
Mueh Money (1918), The Cockpit (1921); The 
Forcing House, or the Cockpit Continued (1922) , 
and We Moderns, a post-war comedy in three 
movements (allegro, andante, adaigo) (1926). 
Consult Israel Zangunll, a Biographical Sketch, 
bv Harry Schneiderinan (1927). 

ZANZIBAR, zan'zl-bar A Brtish protector- 
ate of East Afiica comprising the island of 
Zanzibar (640 square miles), the island of Pemba 
(380 square miles), and several islets The 
population of the protectorate in 1924 was 216,- 
790 By the 1921 census, theie were 24,125 in- 
habitants not native, ineliiding 270 Europeans, 
10,000 Aiabs, und 12,900 Biitish Indian subjects. 
Zanzibar town has 38,700 inhabitants Cloves and 
copra continue the most imjiortant articles of 
tiade. Others aie rice and giain, ivory, and raw 
cotton, all of which entenMl into the transit trade. 
Export values in 1913, 1921, and 1927 were 
£1,048,366, £3,246,405, and £1,828,258. Import 
values for 1913, 1921, and 1927 were £1,103,348, 
£3,223,295, and £1,771,124 Leading aiticles of 
import are cotton piece goods, iice and grain, 
sug.ir, motor spiiits, and petroleum. In 1913, 
1,502,920 tons of shifiping enter(‘d ; in B)23, 
1,602,640 tons, in 1026, 1,238.892 Of late years, 
the iin]ioitunce of Zanzibar poit as a point of 
tiaiibshijmient and as a disli ibutiiig centre de- 
ci eased, owing to the develo]mient of the main- 
land, the establislirncmt of diiect steamc'r com- 
munication bc'twcen coast ports and Eiiiope, and 
the growing importance of Aden. The local 
tiatlic was red allied. Hewenues increased from 
£275,126 in 1913 to £540,345 in 1927 Foi the 
same >c'ars, exi>enditui es were £248,000 and 
£606 301 The public debt at the end of 1927 
was £100,000 In tluly, 1913, contiol ovH*r the 
alia IIS of the proti*c1oiate w^as vestcnl in the 
Colonial Oflice The reigning Sultan, Seyyid 
Khalifa bin Harud, wdiose inlluen<*e over the na- 
tives of East Africa was gre^at, aided considerably 
in keeping the country well disfiosed toward 
Gieat Hi it a in during the World War 

ZECKWEB^ Camille ( 1 875-1 924 ) . An Amer- 
ican comjioser, boin at Philadelphia He received 
his early training fiom his father at tlie Phila- 
dcdphia Musical Ac'adeiny, then studied for 
two years (1893-95) under Dvorak at the Na- 
tional Conservatoiy in New York, and later 
undei Sehadwenka in Berlin. In 1915 he be 
came diiector of the (Jermantown hinnch of the 
Philadeljdiia Musical Academy In 1922 he was 
the first recipient of the newly established $1000 
piize aw’arded annuallv at * the North Shore 
Festival (Evanston, 111 ) His woiks include a 
symphonic poem, Sohiah and Rustum; Jade 
Butterflies (North Shore Festival Prize) , Swed- 
ish Fantasy, for violin and orchcstia; a piano 
concerto; a piano trio, a piano quartet, a piano 
quintet ; a string quartet; and two violin sonatas; 
Sf^renade Mflancolique for violin, ’cello, and 
piano; The New Day, cantata for soli, chorus, 
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and orchestra; piano pieces; choruses, and songs. 
A three-act opera, Jane and Janetta, had not yet 
been produced in 1929. 

ZEMGALS, Gustav (1871- ). A Presi- 

dent of Latvia, who was educated at Moscow 
University and entered upon a legal career in 
1H99. He was Lord Mayor of Kiga in 1917 and 
1919, vice president of the National Council 
which proclaimed the Latvian Republic in Nov- 
ember, 1918, and a member of the Constitutional 
Assembly. He was elected President of <he Re- 
public Apr 8, 1927, for the term ending in 1930 
ZEMSTVOS, Aix- Russian Union of. See 
Russia, History. 

ZIEGEELD, Florenz (1809- ). An 

American theatrical producer. He was born at 
Chicago, received high-school training, and at 
the age of twenty-thice entered the theatrical 
business. During the Woild’s Fair at Chicago 
in 1893, he brought militaiy bauds from Euiope 
for that eiitcrpiise, and managed the Chicago 
Trocadero He became manager and lessee of 
theatres in New ioik and Boston. Since 1907 
he has pioduced ZiicffjvhVfi Folhes. He married 
Billie Burke, the actiess, in 1914. 

ZEPPELIN AIESHIPS. See Aeronautics. 

ZIMMERMANN, tslni'er-man, Ainiiuu 
(1859-192.5). A Geinian jiuhlic official, hoin at 
Frarikeiislcin Ho cntcicd the Foreign Office in 
1902 in a subordinate capacity and in 1910 was 
made di lector of the political section. In No- 
vember, 1910, he became Foreign Sccretaiy and 
as such attempted to incite Me\ico to an attack 
on the United States and buggested that Mexico 
should be rewarded by the gift of New Mexico, 
Texas, and Aii7oiia. Disclosiiies conceining his 
activities and those of Bethnmn-IIollweg caused 
the doNMifall of the bittci, and Ziniincrmann was 
forced to retire on Aug. 5, 1917. 

ZINC. Since 1914 the zinc-pioducing industry 
of the woild lias passed thiough seveial inteiest- 
ing jihases Particularly ih this true of the indus- 
try m the United States, where, for a time, there 
was extiaordinury ilevelopments in production 
and where most of the icfinemeiits in oie-dressing 
and metallurgical jnactice haxe originated. In 
1870 the United States pioduced about 7000 tons 
of zinc, but by 1 928 its output amounted to .583,- 
210 tons. In tliat countiy, tlicic are thiee piiii- 
cipal kinds of zinc ores, first, the lead-zinc ores 
of the Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin districts, secondly, the oxidized ores from 
the remarkable mine of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company in New .Jmsey, and thirdly, the com- 
plex-sulphide ores, chiellv copper zinc and siher- 
Icad-zinc, of the Rocky Mountains. Jt is in this 
latter field that the most important new metal 
lurgical developments have been made in recent 
years, for practicalile methods of concentrating 
the ores by the selective flotation process have 
been worked out, and the electrolytic process for 
the ])roduction of high-puiity zinc has been suc- 
cessfully apjdied to tin* zinc concentrates pro- 
duced by the selective flotation jirocess 

There were t^^o elect loly tic zinc plants in 
operation in the United Slates in 192<S — that of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, at (iieat 
Falls, Mont., and that of the Sullivan Mining 
Company at Kellogg, Idaho Construction of a 
third plant was started in 1928 at Fast St. 
Louis, 111., bv the Fvaiis-VYallower Lead Com- 
pany. The high-puritv zinc produced by the 
electrolytic zinc process is slowly displacing the 
zinc jiroduced by the retort, or furnace, piocess 
in most of the important outlets for zinc metal. 


Beginning with 1926, the zinc-producing in- 
dustiy in the United States entered its second 
period of readjustment since the World War. 
The lirst period had marked the bringing of war- 
time production down to a ]>eace-time consump- 
tion basis. The second period of readjustment 
marked a shifting ot the siipjily bouice.s of zinc 
concentrates and zinc metal The importance of 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma production 
began to decline in 1920 and it apjieared that 
further refinements in the opeiation of the selec- 
tive flotation juoccss of the Rocky Mountain 
States would mark a growung increase in impor- 
tance of that section as a zinc producer. Over- 
production characterized the zinc industry of the 
United States in 1927 and Ihc price of zinc metal 
declined sharply. Zinc exports from the United 
States also have shown a downward trend in 
recent years and the domestic producer has been 
forced to depend more on consumption at home. 

The American Zinc Institute was organized 
bhortly after the close of the War for the purpose 
of populaiizing the Ube of zinc, and of condm-ting 
rehearidi for develojung new uses for the metal. 

Production of zinc in Europe and in Canada 
has shown remarkable inci eases in recent years 
and it lb this condition that has brought about 
the decline in eviunts from the United States. 
In 1928 there was ioirned the Jnternatioiial Zinc 
Cartel for the jiuipose of pi eventing overproduc- 
tion The electiolvtic zinc jnocess has been 
adopted by seveial conijmnies in Europe and it 
ajipears likely that the pio|Kntion of electrolytic 
zinc juodneed in Euiope will inciease at a rate 
coriesjionding to tliat in the United States. 

Although most ot the zinc jnodiiced is utilized 
in the manutactiire of biass .iiid in the galvaniz- 
ing <)i coating of sheet iron and steel, never theless 
there has been a (onsideiable inciease in recent 
yeais in the nianutactiiie of rolled and sheet 
zinc, and by the die-casting industry. In addi- 
tion to its rises as a metal, zinc oxide is one of the 
most inipoitant iiiineial jngineiits and ib also 
largely used in the juoduetion of automobile 
tires Zinc chloride is used by railroad com- 
jianicb, foi tin* preservation of tics, and by other 
consiimcis (>1 tiinbei 
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PRICKS AT EAST ST LOUIS, 

JLl. 

(Fiom Eni/nim nijf and Minniy Journal) 

(In Luutb pur pound) 


1921 

0 007 

1924 

G 344 

1925 

7 022 

1920 

7 .137 

1927 

0 242 

iy2S 

6 027 


ZINC PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES 
Uiiilcd Stjitcs Durc.iu of Minos 
(In stiort tons) 



1 935 

1920 

1927 

Aikansas 

27,145 

32,716 

20,317 

IlllllOlh 

109, G72 

110,181 

102,708 

K.insus 

25,705 

3 1,071 

.1.1,144 

Okhihoma 

l.JH,9()6 

116,560 

120,801 

Punnsjlvania 

99,H99 

100,518 

106,099 

Other st.itus 

92,555 

92 901 

90,758 

Eluctrolvtio 

79,004 

111,590 

112,029 

Total primary 

572,940 

618,422 

592,516 

Piom doinustir oiu 

555,031 

611,991 

576,960 

From forriKii oie 




Cimndii 

7,997 



Movico 

9, UH 

0,4.11 

15,556 

Total foroign 

17,115 

6,431 

15,556 

Total jinmary 

572,940 

618,422 

592 516 

KediHtillud surondury 

39,181 

40,799 

42,784 

Total 

612,127 

659,221 

635,800 
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ZINGHEB, Abraftam (1805-1927). An 
American physician and hactenolopfiflt. lie re- 
ceixed his degree in medieine at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1008 and was later appointed professor 
of bacteriology and hygiene at the university 
and the Bellexue Medical School. He was also 
associated with the chair of pediatrics at the 
New \ork Post-Gi adunte School and Hospital 
and, as an attending [ihysician, xvith the Willard 
Parker Hospital, New York, where he did notable 
work in 1010 during an epidemic of irdaiitile 
paralysis Ilunrig the Woild War, he served at 
Base Hospital 00 111 Fiance. He xvoiked with 
Schick of Vienna in pertecting anti-diptheritic 
serum and was engaged in e\pei iiiientK on vari- 
ous sera when he was accidentally aspliyviated 
by cscajung gas 

"ZINOVIEV, (Jrioori Ovsei Oersiion Aron 
(18S3- ). A Russian Coniniiinist leader 

In 1007 he attended the London Conleieme of 
delegates of the Russia ri Social Democratic Labor 
Party, of which he was an active member In 
1008 he served a term in jirison for his lev'olii- 
tionary activities, hut in 1000 lie mad(‘ his wa^ 
abroad and edited The t<or\al Dvmovrat , chief or- 
gan of his jiarty After the revolution, Zinoviev 
became a member of the J^cningrad Soviet and 
in 1018 its President He became the first piesi- 
diTit of the Thii (1 (Communist) J iiternatKuial and 
also president of the Leningrad lAtraoi diiiaiy 
Commission for eomb.itmg counter levolutiori. 
As a memheT of the ('hoka (Centr,il Committee), 
he took a leading part 111 the elloit, hc'gun in 
1021, to obtain luoic’ fieedom of judgmimt and 
action within the lauks of his party Aligning 
himself with Tiotskv and Kamenev in then op- 
position to the jiolues of the majoritv led by 
.fosefih Stalin, secietaiy gcuieral of the Cential 
Kxecutive (\unniitt<*e, he w’as deposed as ])iesi- 
dent of the Communist International, and as 
President of the Jjeningiad Soviet, and expelled 
from the jiartv (1027). In Derernher, 1027, he 
piihliclv annouueed that he was willing to submit 
uni esei vedlv to the will of the niaioiity and ap- 
plied for leinstatemeiit He was ])laee(l on pio- 
hation lor si\ nioiitlis and then readmitted 

ZINOVIEV LETTER. See Russia, under 
Historv , also (Jm.AT Britain. 

ZIONISM. 1'he outbreak of the World War 
ended the giadual inllirx of dewish settlers into 
Palestine and cut od the funds which had enabled 
them to maintain themselves and then institu- 
tions The Jewish population, which had leached 
100,000 in 1014, began giadiiallv to dimmish be- 
cause of emigration A I’rov isioiial Comnnttc*e 
for Zionist atlaiis was liiiri ledly oigani/(‘d in 
Ameiiea, undei the elia ii manship of Louis D 
Biandeis, to pi event the disintegi’nt ion of the 
settlements all cad v made in Palestine and to as- 
sist the settlei s until the ending of hostilities. 
In the meantime, an intensive jiiopaganda was 
instituted among Ameiican Jews m the effoit 
to laise suflieient funds to eomfiensate foi the 
complete hienkdown of the Zionist oiganizatlon 
in Europe In PHO eonv ei sat ions began between 
the leaders of the Zionist oiganization, headed by 
Di Ch mn Wei/inann, a Russian-hoi 11 Jew, who 
had attained a jiositioii of piomineiiee iii the Uni- 
versity of Manchester (England), and the leaders 
of the liritish government, 1 dative to the eiealioii 
of an autonomoirs Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
Actuated by the double motive of winning the 
united sympathies of the Jews lor the Allied 
cause and the creation of a friendly population 
in Palestine, which borders on tlie Suez Canal, 


Lord Arthur Balfour, in November, 1917, de- 
clared that the British government looked with 
favor upon the restoration of I'alestine as the 
Jewish national homeland. A special Jewish 
battalion was oiganized, under the leadership of 
Col John H. Patterson, to assist 111 the recon- 
quest of the Holy Land. A Zionist commission 
was sent to assist the British authorities in the 
administration of the Jewish homeland. In the 
meantime, jireparations were begun for creating 
a large Jewish university on Mt. Scopus, where 
the language of iristniction was to he Hebrew, 
W'hich had been revived by the inroniing settlers 
In 1920 in Jjoiidon, tlie fust Zionist Congress 
after the War was held. Plans were drawn 
up for the leorgani/ation of the Jews of the 
woild for vvoik 111 Palestine and for the rais- 
ing of a fund, called the Keren Havesod, to be- 
gin the vvoik of hnancing the new settlements. 
'I he Ralfoui Deflaiation, oiiginally an enunci- 
ation of the policy of (ireat Britain only, was 
rati hod by the Allied statesmen at the Conference 
ot San Remo and in 1022 by the League of 
Nations These two decisions marked the stabi- 
lization of the Zionist political position and the 
heginning ot a jiei lod of intense activity. In the 
Mimmer of 1021, Sir Herbeit Samuel, an Eng- 
lish tievv of Zionist svmpiithies. was appointed 
by the Lloyd (lemge govcu iimciit to the jiosition 
of High (’omniissioner of Palestine with the re- 
Kpoiihiliilit \ oi maintaining the rights of the 
v.iiious contending parties .Icwisli iminigi ants, 
cliiellv fiom eastern Eurojie. at the rate of 1000 
a month wiTe h(‘ginning to enter the country; 
they weie linanc(‘d by the W'oild Zionist Organ- 
i/ni ion In the meantime, a hicdk oeenried be- 
tween the adheients of rlndge JjOUIs D Biandeis, 
in Ameiiea, and thoso of i)i Weizmaiin The 
olheial orL^nii/.ition, however, remained under 
control of the intei national leaders 

Following the Wai. the jiolitical history of 
Zioiijsni was stoimv Two ell oils weie made to 
oveitiirn the iiflministration of Loins Lqisky, 
who had suececdi‘d Biandeis as the piesident of 
the Zionist Oiganization of Ameiiea At the 
1027 animal meeting of the oiganization, Li]»sky’s 
administrution was seveielv enlici/cd for cx- 
tiavagant e\j>eiidituies and unfoitiinate invest- 
ments; at the 1028 annual niecdin", there took 
jdace a struggle that was even more hitter. Mr. 
Lipskv liiiallv lnuiiiph<‘d wdien the opposition 
hi ought chaiges ot dislioncstv against him and 
Ills fi lends I all led to his supjioit as a ])eisonal 
issue Similar dipiites rliaruete) ized the meeting 
of the Filtoentli Zionist Congiess at Basel, 
Swit/eiland. in the summer ot P)27 It was in 
this ritv, 30 yiMis hefoie, that the otfieial Zionist 
movement had Im'cii hoin, ;vet the se(*ne was one 
of turmoil when the congress met Attacks vvTie 
made on the ndministi ation of the iiiaiidatorv 
jiovvei (England) and on the decision to include 
iiofi-Zionists III the Jew'ish Ageiiev, which was to 
ho the otlh-ial repiesentative of Jewiv in the ad- 
iiiinisti at ion of Palestine Weizmnnii leeeivcd 
a vote of eonlideiiee, was leelected the juesident 
of the \Noild Zionist Oigani/atioii, and the 
seheme foi the Jewish Agem\v w.is ujipiovcd. 
1’lie following persons w^oie chosen memheia of 
the agenev^ Miss Henrietta S/oId of the United 
Stales, llaiiy Saeher of Palestine, and Col. 
Fiedenck Kiseh of England 

The settlement of Palestine by Jewish immi- 
grants began auspiciously. Laige tracts of land 
weie |ui I chased fioin the Aiahs, the Rutenherg 
bchenie foi the clecti ification of the country was 
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put under way, a model town inhabited completely 
by Jews (Tel-Aviv), was laid out, schools and in- 
stitutions were opened, but theie was not enough 
statesmanship cxcrcMsed. By 102() it began to 
be seen that the couiitiy, in its still undeveloped 
economic state, was not in a position to support 
the population that was seeking entry. In fact, 
in 1027 a serious economic crisis threatened, and 
the Zionists were compelled to seek the assistance 
of the non-Zionists among whom, in the United 
States at least, were to be found the wealthier 
persons. There followed tlie creation of the Joint 
•Palestine Survey Commission with the following 
leading non-Zioni.sts on it as its members: Lord 
Melchett of England, Oscar Wasserrnan of Ger- 
many, and Lee K. Frankel, and Felix M. Warburg 
of the United States. 

Late in 1028, the survey findings, prepared by 
a notable corps of economic exjierts, were rt*- 
leased. They pointed to the necessity lor rigor- 
ously controlling immigration and for the con- 
centration of all energies on the economic life of 
the conntiy. Among the latter activities weie 
cited the need for the afforestation of moie waste 
lands; the exempfion from taxation for five years 
of all new fairning enterprises; the encourage- 
ment of coojierative pin chasing and marketing, 
protection of certain local industries by taiills; 
the establishment ot agencies for the encourage- 
ment of manufacturing in the country, the 
assumption by the Government of a laigcr re- 
sponsibility 111 inattms of health, the acceptance 
by labor of the jninciple that iiidnstiy ami agri- 
culture can he encouraged only by the olleriiig 
of a suitable return lor capital invested. A 
mininiuin budget of ff5o,()00,()00 aiiiinally was 
found to lie necessary. The coinniissioneis felt 
very strongly that a policy which did not allow 
of further development and the accpiisition of new 
territory, the founding of new colonies and the 
initiation of broadei economic schemes must be 
considered entirely unsatislactoiy. 

The commission called upon the Jewry of the 
world to assist m the redemption of the Jewish 
National Home. This leport led to the declara- 
tion of peace between the Zionists ami the iion- 
Zionists, with the latter promising the financial 
assistance that was so soiely needed The pi ice 
to be paid by the Zionists was the inclusion, as 
full partners, of the non-Zionists in the new 
Jewish agency. 

In the summer of 1929, meeting at Zurich, 
the Sixteenth World Zionist Congress formally 
accepted the pact, though not without many mis- 
givings on the part of the individual niembeis 
Many felt that Zionism was being surrcndeied 
to the non-Zionists, who for years had fought the 
idea of Jewish nationalism. The labor repio- 
sontativps feared the domination of American 
capitalists. Others thought that the appearance 
of the Agency would mean the decline of the 
authority of the World Zionist Congress. A 
feeling was general that the American non- 
Zionists might not be able to fulfill their pledge 
of adequate financial assistance. 

The Bevisionists, the extreme nationalistic 
group, rather than accede to the Agency agree- 
ment, announeed their withdiawal from the 
Zionist Congress; but despite all this, the Con- 
gress gave its president, C^haim Wci/ni.inn, carte 
blanche with respect to the Agency arrangements 
simply because the Zionist Organi/ation was at 
the end of its rope as far as fund -raising was 
concerned. It would appear that even Zionism 
had been compelled to capitulate to philanthropy. 


The final ratification of the Agency pact took 
place also at Zurich in August, 1929. Its 
establishment meant the siibmeigence of the 
American Zionist group, for in point of repre- 
sentation they weie allotted fewer seats tlian the 
American non-Zionists. The Council of the Jew- 
ish Agency closed its sessions with the election 
of Baron Edmund de llothschild as honorary 
president, Chaim Wei/mann, piesident; J^uis 
Marshall, chairman. Lord Meicliett, associate 
chniiniHii, and helix M. Warbuig, chairman of 
the administrative committee. Steps were taken 
toward the formation of an economic corpora- 
tion to bring more capital into Palestine with 
the subscription of $500,000 each by Lord Mel- 
chett and Mr. W arburg The death of the leader 
of the whole movement in the rapprochement, 
Louis Marshall, in the fall of the year, made Mr. 
Warburg the outstanding non-Zionist of America 
and the person to whom the Jewish world looked 
for the fiiUillmeiit of tlie pledge that the economic 
leliahilitation of the country would be realized. 

It was not going to he an easy matter, as the 
events of the late summer at once indicated. Be- 
ginning on August 23, spoiadic attacks by Arabs 
on Jewish settlements, that increased in intensity 
and that met with vigoioiis defence by Jews, 
threw the whole Zionist situation bciorc the 
woild’s attention The Bi itish Palestine gov- 
ernment was slow to stait and for a time it 
seemed that the whole of the N(‘ar East would 
break into flame It was not until Septemlier 7 
that Biitish fences had the situation in hand. 
By that time, the number of slain had reached 
more than 200 and the nuniher of wmunded 300, 
nioie than half the casualties being >lewish. 

Beginning in Jeiusalein, the disoideis had 
spread to llebion where an attack on the lab- 
binical college resulted in the death of 70 Jews. 
8aled sufleied similarly. Heie, 20 persons weie 
killed and homes were looted and burned, 
lliongli the massacies weie precipitated by the 
dispute ovei the use of the Wailing Wall in 
Jeiusalem, a liolv place sacied to botli the Jews 
and the Mohammedans, the upiising w^as un- 
doubtedly political in oiigin. The Jew^s weie 
buying Aiab lands at high prices; they weie 
bulbil ng loads, i eel a lining waste aieas, and de- 
veloping the natuial lesourccs of the country, 
then public health measuies icdouiided to the 
benefit of Aiabs, as well as Jews 

The Aiahs, sought, however, to make Palestine 
an Aiabiaii land with a legislative assembly made 
uj) ioi the most part of Arabs They were in- 
teiested in exactly the sort ol nationalistic aspi- 
rations that the Kourteeii Points had given the 
stamp of approval to The fact is, religious and 
racial diireiences had nothing to do with the ill- 
feel irig. lor Arabs and Jews had lived together 
in amity in the Near East during all those cen- 
turies that Jews were being persecuted iii Chris- 
tian Eurojie, but tin* Aiabs sought: 1. The 
revocation of the Baltoiir Declaration 2. Re-* 
stric’tion of Zionist iinmigi ation to Palestine. 
3. Establishment of a national lepicsentative as- 
sembly. 4. 'I'he administration of all the holy 
places acc'Oiding to the ntatuH quo 

The Jewish jiosition centred in these conten- 
tions. 1 The political discontent was due to the 
agitations of a small band ol self-seeking mal- 
contents. 2 The great majority of Arabs and 
Jews were living in peace*. 3. The economic bet- 
terment of the country was bcMieliting the Arabs. 
4 Jews had a right to Palestine because of their 
long histoiical connection with the land. 5. The 
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Balfour Declaration was a clear-cut pledge that 
could not be disowned. 6. The British Palestine 
government had in many important mattois, 
such as employment policy, taxation, and budg- 
etary allotments, favoied the Arabs. 

England’s position was diflicult The Mac- 
Donald government, while it was indicating its 
intention to got out of Egypt and Iraq, and in 
the face of a strong public opinion that demanded 
the relinquishment of the l*alestine mandate, 
announced that it would stand by the Balfour 
Declaration. There weie decided evidences that 
the imperialism that Josejih Chamberlain had 
fathered was being abandoned as no longer neces- 
sary for the prosecution of foreign trade and the 
exploitation of backward markets, (treat Biitain 
appeared to be desirous of liquidating its Near 
Ptasteni policy. To stay in Palestine, because of 
the Jews, would mean a danger sprit in British 
foreign affairs, but late in 1920, (Jroat Britain 
was still committed to staying A commission 
of inquiry was sent to the countrv , trials were 
immediately called for those arrested for murder 
and robbery, and the local go\ernment began to 
feed the Jewish refugees In a niontli. American 
Jewry contributed almost $2,000,0()() foi the re- 
lief of the Palestinian sufferers 

All this was bound to ha\e serious repercus- 
sions on Zionism. The collection ol emeigency 
funds was bound to harm cultural piogranimes 
and the University budget already seemed to 
sullcr. Differences of ojunion with r'egard to 
tactics soon resulted in di\ ided counsels Tlie 
Bevisionists witlidiew from the World Zionist 
Congress because of the mildness of the policy 
being pursued, among othei reasons In No\ em- 
ber, 1929, Chanc(‘llor dudah L Magries of the 
Hebrew Tun eisity piecipitnt(‘d a stoim when he 
favoied the creation ol a i epi eseiitatn e assembly 
and began private corn ei sations with ceitain 
Aiab leaders to effect this lesiilt JMost serious 
of all, the world at laigi* was again weighing the 
jnos and cons ot ri.it loiialisin and manv peisons 
vveie deciding that vielding to natioii.ilist aspira- 
tions, which }neci[Mtated all soils ot eiiscs, w'as 
not (juite woith the candle In short, Zionism 
was bound to sullcr as ojniiion strengthened 
that iiation.ilisiii li.id about i un its ioutm' with 
the signing of the l*ea<*e Treaties See Pales- 
TiNK, Jews amd diiiAisM 
ZIPS. 8ec Tescuen, Zips, and Ouwa Ques- 
tions 

ZIVKOVITCH, Per\Z ( v- ). A Seibian 
soldier who w'as appointed militarv dictator of 
.lugoslavia b^ Kmg Ale\aridei on Jan 9, 1929, 
and Piemiei and Minister of the Interior in the 
cabinet named by the King at the same time He 
w^as a geneial of division in the Jugoslavian Ainiv 
and commander of the Boyal (Biaid He adopted 
severe measures against the Croat autonomist 
movement and in the rnontlis following his aji- 
pointment numerous Croat leaders escaped in 
disguise to other European countiies in an effort 
to arouse syrnjiathy with their ]uotest against 
Serbian rule Jn October, 1929, it was iiiioHiciallv 
announced that the King jilanned to tei inmate 
the dictatorship w'lth the proclaniatioii of a new 
constitution eaily in 1930 

ZOOU, Ahmed Bey. Sec Skanderbi':g ITl 
ZONING. See City and Region vl Pi.an nino 
ZOOLOGY. Since Neolithic man had a coii- 
siderahlo number of domesticated animals, it 
may he said that the study of zoology began 
very early in human history, and during the 
following centuries man must have accumu- 


lated considerable information concerning the 
structure and habits of the animals which he 
encountered. Of those earlier observations, nat- 
111 ally, no records are jireserved except insofar 
as they became incorporated in the folklore and 
tribal histones of the race, and zoology as a 
science begins wuth the work of Aristotle (384- 
322 DC ) in his History of Animals. 'This His- 
tory IS a compilation of what was known about 
animals up to that time combined with the re- 
sults obtained by the large number of field nat- 
uralists w’liom Anstotle was able to employ 
thiough the linancial assistance given him by 
Alexandei the Cieat. In addition, and this 
gives the History the character of something 
inoie than a mere compilation of information, 
Anstotle attempted a classification of animals, 
in which he arianged them in groups based on 
their structural agreements and differences. 

In tlie following ceiituiies, zoology shared in 
the fortunes of the othei sciences, showing ad- 
vances when freedom of thought and investi- 
gation were allowed, and a degeneration into 
mere lepetition of traditional dogmas when, as in 
the Dark Ages, conditions were unfavorable for 
independent investigation. During most of this 
tune, zoology was closelv bound up with medi- 
cine; anatomy was ot much importance to physi- 
cians, and inaiiv inipoitant advances in zoology 
were made by them By tin* middle of the eight- 
eenth century, a consideralile body of informa- 
tion had been accumulated, but this was in a 
very chaotic condition. Notable as the first suo- 
eessful attempt to i educe these facts to some 
Older IS the woik of Taniucus (17158) to whom wc 
laigely owe the concept of a “species,” as well as 
the system of iioiiienelature for sjiecics uiiivei sally 
employ’ed since then The Lmnivan concept was 
that at some tune in the jiast theie weie in- 
dejiendently created pans of individuals, male 
and female, differing trom all othei animals in 
certain definite structuial eharaetonsties, and 
that the d<*sceiidants of each pair letaincd fiom 
gcneiation to generation the essential specific 
chaiacters given to their first ])aient8 at tlie 
tune of tlieii ci cation Linincus noted fiuther 
that tlie differences between sjiecies arc not uni- 
loini hut gi eater in some tases than in otlieis, 
the dog and the fox, for example, resemble one 
another much more closely than either resembles 
a COW', so it is jiossible to arrange species into 
gioups of a higher older, the species in each 
gioup resenihling one another nioie than they 
lesenihle species in anv other gioup. Each of 
these higher gioups he called a genus Ac- 
cording to Luiiillmis, Hus gioupuig of individu- 
als into s[>ccies and of species into gencia w’as 
a juiit of the oiiginul plan of ci cation For 
coiiv'enience of rcfeience, he pioposed to give 
each aiiiinal a double naiiie, of which the first 
wold should indicate the genus, the second the 
species, to which it belongs. Thus the scientific 
name of the dog, Cnnis familiaris, indicates that 
it belongs in a genus fV/ni.s* to which also be- 
long the fox and tlie wolf, while its structural 
differences from them aie indicated hv its assign- 
ment to a distinct species, famiUaris This 
“binomial” system jiroved to be a tool of the 
greatest inipoi lance for the zoologist, and, in the 
century following Linmeaus, an immense num- 
ber of geiieia and species were described and 
named. On the assumption that each of these 
sjiccies repieseiited a distinct act of creation, 
this lecognition and description seemed a suf- 
ficient end in itself. 
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The next date to be considered is 1859, when 
Darwin published The Oriqxn of Species, and the 
universal accei>tance of the evolution hypothesis 
which folb)wcd completely revolutionized zobl- 
o^rv. Belief that animals have a blood relation- 
ship to one another naturally made the recog- 
nition of boundaries between species seem of less 
iinpoitaifcG, and tavonomy, oi the classification 
of animals, accordingly fell more or less into 
disrepute, while morjihology, conihining the study 
of adult atructuie with the embryonic history 
of the indi\ idual, became the chief line of investi- 
gation See below, Embryology 

The next inijioTtant change in the point of 
view of the zoologist was the development of 
the experimental method No piecise date can 
be assigned to the beginning of this development, 
but during the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century and through the fiist quarter of 
tlie twentieth, there has lieen an increasing use 
of this method, so that, trom being largely an ob- 
servational science, zofilogy is ra[)idly becoming 
exjierimental. New fields of leseaich have been 
opened U[), each demanding its own special tech- 
nique, its own vocabulary, and in many cases its 
own special jouinals, so that at the present time 
few zoologists are able to claim intimate acijuaint- 
ance with more than a very limited poition of 
the field. Points of contact also have been estab- 
lished with fitlier sciences The zoologist inter- 
ested in the study of heredity finds that his in- 
terests lie very close to those of the botanist 
working along the same lines, and he is apt to 
afliliate with the latter rather than with zo- 
ologists in general; this new alliliation he calls a 
society of geneticists. (See Hfkedity.) In an- 
other direction, the zoologist finds that chemical 
reactions acconqiany and ])iohahly cause certain 
life activities, and to understand the«e he must 
alhliate with the biochemist. (See Biochemis- 
try ) In still oilier diiections, the zoologist liiids 
impoitaiit openings for leseaich* along economic 
lines, ns in the lelations, esjiecially among the 
jnoto/oa and the insects, to the causation and 
transmission of disease, or in the control of 
plant-feeding insects which oiler a serious prob- 
lem to the agiiculturalist As a lesult, zoology 
at the present tune may almost be considered a 
gioup ot closely i elated sciences lather than a 
distinct science. In all of these, there is the uni- 
fying piiriciple that all living matter is in the 
last analysis cornjiosed of piotoplasni having simi- 
lar structure and subject to certain fundamental 
laws wild ever it occurs It wull lie convenient to 
consider separately some of the more important 
of these subdivisions 

Taxonomy. This is the classification of ani- 
mals. -Xccoiding to the older notion, species aie 
indepeiKhmt cieuted gioups. Accoiding to the 
theory of evolution, they are related to one an- 
other in that they all have deseerided fiom a 
common ancestor, and the degiee of structural 
resemblances betw'een them is, within ceitain 
limits, an indication of the iieainess of that 
relationship. Working on this hvpothesis, it 
is obviously of less importance than was for- 
merly thought that w'e should endeavoi to trace 
the limits of species, the knowledge of a tew 
thousand specific names is no longer the mark 
of a great zoologist, and taxonomy has lost its 
relatively high position among the subdivisions 
of the science. Where taxonomy still has valu- 
able work to do is in detei mining the arrange- 
ment of animals according to their relationships, 


and in describing new forms which are constantly 
being discovered. 

While it is difficult to formulate an adequate 
definition of species, no one doubts that groups 
exist to which this name properly applies, and it 
seems certain that differences of a fundamental 
nature (possibly chemical) underlie these visible 
external dillerences which are found among 
species If this be true, it follows that the ex- 
periniciital zoologist should know the species with 
which he is woiking, and that a confusion of 
species may intioduce as many errors into his re- 
sults as would follow the use of impure reagents 
by a chemist As an illustration of the piaetical 
value of the work of the taxonomist may be cited 
the case of the sanitarian interested in the control 
of insect-borne diseases. Yellow fever is carried 
by one genus of mosquitoes and malaria by an- 
other, while a third is harmless so far as disease- 
carrying 18 roncerned Obviously, an accurate 
diagnosis of these genera is essential to the sani- 
taiian, and for this iiifoimation he must look 
to the taxonomist. 

In modern classifications, the entire animal 
kingdom is divided into a series of phyla. As 
might he expected from the theory of evolution, 
some animals have developed along peculiar 
lines so that their lelationships to others are ob- 
scure, and they aie gioupod dillerently by dif- 
erent taxonomists; but aside from some minor 
dillereiiees of tins sort there is general agree- 
ment as to the following classification : 

Phylum Protozoa One-ccllcd animals. 

Phylum Ponferu The sponges 

Phylum Cu'lentoiata. Hydra and hyrdoids, jelly- 

fish, and corals 

Phjlum Plalhclmmthes The turhellarians, liver 

flukes, tapeworms, and ne- 
merteuns 

Phylum Ncrnathelminthcs The threadworms, trichina, 

hookvvonn, etc, 

Phvlum Trothelminthcs I’he lotifers. 

PlivluHi Aninilata The segmented worms, 

earthworm marine annelids, 
lee< lies, iiiul gejibyreans. 

Phvlum Mollusc oidea The hryo^oa and brachio- 

pods 

Phjluin Artliropodn. Crustacea, insects, spiders, 

htoijnons, and centipedes 

Phylum * Mollusc a Clams, snails, and cuttle- 

fishes 

Phylum E( hinodei mata. JStaifish, sea urchins, and 

crinoids 

Phylum* Chordata. Rnlanoglossiis. 

Subphylum Enteiopneusta The “sea squirts" and tun- 

Subphjlum Tunicatu icatc's 

Subphvlum Cephalochorda Amphioxus 

Subph>lum Vertebrata Veitebrute animals. 

Each phvlum is further subdivided into classes and 
these into ordc'rs, etc For the smaller subdivisions, the 
reader should consult textbooks. See below, Bibli- 
ography 

Physiology. This is a study of the func- 
tions and Hctivitu^s of the oigaris of the animal 
body, and thus a dynamic, as distinguished from 
the puiely static, study of anatomy. Originally 
quite distinct from zodlogy, except m so fur as 
a knowledge of the stiucture of an animal is 
an essential pieliminaiy to a study of its activi- 
ties, the distinction between the two has largely 
disappeaied with the development of the experi- 
mental method. When the embryologist applies 
the expel imental method to the analysis of the 
process of fertilization of the egg or the form- 
changes going on in the developing embryo, he 
18 using the methods of the physiologist. The 
physiologist must, on the other hand, rely on 
the biochemist for aid in answering many of his 
problems, thus these three meet here on common 
ground. Important contributions of physiology 
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to zoology are, first, the study of the enzymes, a 
series of organic substances which seem to be 
similar to if not identical with the catalytic 
agents of the chemist and which aecoiiipaiiy most 
if not all of the fundamental physiological pro- 
cesses. This similarity to catalytic agents in 
their mode of working has led to the belief that 
they aie practically the same, and tlius that life 
is merely a senes of these catalytic activities. 
This leads to the inechamstic conception of life 
as leally nothing but a physicochernieal pro- 
cess, a theory opposed by the vital istic school, who 
hold that the legiilative powers ])osses-ed by 
animals and often exhibited in their ability to 
adjust themselves to new and unusual conditions 
indicate the presence of a regulative meeha- 
nisin independent of any chemical oi jdiysieal ac- 
tnities going on in the protoplasm This legu- 
lative mecbanism is admittedly beyond the reach 
ol any scientific analysis, but the \itali.st be- 
lieves that, witliout the assiiinjitioii of its pies- 
ence, it is not possible to e\'i>lain animal activi- 
ties At ]uesent (l!)l2fi), it seems piobable that 
the ineebanistic hypothesis is the moic geiieially 
held, though some helieve tliat “emergent evolu- 
tion” olleis a solution of the [uohleiii, as occujiy- 
ing a satisfactoiv middle gioiind lietweeii the 
extremists of both jiositions Sec U\bhogia- 
phif, helow 

AtiolIk't physiological contribution, of espe- 
cial importance in medicine but having definite 
apjilieations in zoologx is the diseo\eiy of the 
inipoitant jiait played by the glands ot intei- 
nal seeietion, ie, tlie endoenno glands The 
piesenee in the annual body of gland-liko or- 
gans possessing no detinite duets lias long been 
reeogni/ed, and they have geneiallv been gioujied 
togetbei as the “ductless glands” Until quite 
leceutl^, then tnnetiou was hugely a ni.itter of 
coiijeetuie altbougli it was leeogui/ed that dis- 
ease ot these duetb‘ss glands was eoiielated with 
delinite bodily detects. It is now known that 
some of these glands, jiossihly all, seeiete into 
the hloiKl, substances knnwui as “hoi mom's” whieli 
aie eai i led by the blood to other jiaits of the body 
and wliicli goxein the pioper development oi func- 
tioning ot tliose jiatls Tlius, if the jntuitaty 
both does not send oil tlie juoper amounts of its 
])eeuliar boi nione an abnoi mal de\elopmcnt of 
the skeleton lesults M’be de\ elojiiiieiit ot a tad- 
]»o]e into a fiog may be ])T evented by removing 
the tbvjoid fiom tlie tadpole, v\liile on the other 
liand inetanioi })hosis v\ill be hastened if extia 
tbyioid matenal be fed to tlie animal Tlie de- 
velopment of Hceoiidary sox cliaiaeteis at tlie 
tini(‘ of jmbeitv'^ seems to b(* dependent on the 
boTiiiones foirned in the matin iiig sex oilmus at 
tins time and diseliai ged into the blood to be eai- 
Tied to other jiaits of the body; the eiloets ot 
eastiahon or Temov al of the sex organs in liindei- 
ing the development of secondary sex eharacteis 
are due to the loss of tlie lioimoiies eausod by the 
o]»oration Iii addition to honiiones vvhieli juo- 
diiee these easily reeogni/able chaiaeteis, evidence 
is accumulating vvhieh makes it seem jnobable 
that any organ in the body m <*a])able of pioduciiig 
bonnones vvliieb may exert some influence on 
any other oigan in the same body. U’lus possi- 
bility lias been eonsideied in recent discussions 
of the iiilieiitaiice of acquired eharacteis (see 
ITeuI'.dtty), for oxpei imeiital evidence has been 
presented to sliow^ tliat changes set up in cer- 
tain organs may produci' changes in the sex 
cells thiough the action of hormones and in this 


way may set up changes in the next generation. 

The widespread phenomenon of luminescence in 
animals has evidently been solved by physiol- 
ogy. A large number of animals, of which the 
firefly is the most familiar example, are able 
to produce light often of very considerable in- 
tensity, a form of light pioductioii different 
from any aitificial methods known to man in 
that there is no appiceiable loss of energy as 
heat. This has made the study of animal lu- 
miiieseence of inteiest to piactical engineers, in 
the hope of ajiplying the method to the problem 
of reducing the cost of the present wasteful 
methods employed iii all artificial lighting. It 
has been shown that animal light production 
iH due to tlie oxidation ot a substance called 
liiciferiii, apparently a protein, by the action 
of luciferasc, an cii/ynie. This light in the firo- 
tly is used as a sex call, while some deep-sea 
fishes a<*em to employ it as a Hash light to illu- 
minate the dcuk bottom of the ocean or to attiact 
otliei animuls on winch they feed. 

Tropisms. Tlie study of animal behavior is 
of iiiteieht fioni two points of view. One is 
that ol the ecologist who considei s the puiposivc 
cliaiactei ol iiiariy animal activities and the 
way in winch these aitivities relate the indi- 
vidual to its envnonment, the otliei that of 
the phv’^siologist vvliose piobleni is to explain 
the meehanisms oniploved in these processes 
An inlluential school of ])liv siologists explain 
animal beliavior by the tbeoiy of tropisms As 
a starting-point iii the exposition of this theoiy, 
vve may follow^ J deque's I<ocb, who until his death 
HI 192-1, ranked as its loading exponent, in calling 
attention to wdiut aie known as ^‘foreed move- 
ments.” Ol peeiiliai behavior sbowm by animals 
in vvlneli a poition ot the biain is injuied oi dis- 
eased. 

If food be lield at a distance in front of 
a HOT mal dog lie will, natiirallv, go diiectly 
towaid it. Jf tins expel iment is lopeated on a 
dog in winch a jmition of one (‘eiebial bemispbere 
lias been icnioved, lie wnll no longei go directly 
tow.ird the food, but in attempting to do so, w'lll 
coiitinually tuin toward the in)iiied side and thus 
will move in a cnele. The exjilanation is that 
while in tlie noimal animal fuiwaid movement is 
pioduecd by the equal coiiti action of the leg 
mus( les on tin* two sides ot the bodv , these equal 
eonti act ions in tinn being due to equal stimuli 
reaebnig them iiom tlii' two reiebral bennspheies, 
111 the iiijuied animal, stimuli fiom the abnormal 
pait of the brain aie more oi less suppressed 
and so Ictid to a lessei stimulus on one side than 
on the otbei As a lesiilt, the stioiigei leg 
movements on one side bend the body toward the 
ill lined side The animal docs not ciicle fiom 
ariv clesnc to do so. but because if it moves at 
all its muscles foiee it to go in this diieetion. 

In the v\ ell -known tendency of some iiiseets to 
go tov\ai(l a light, the tiupism theory reeog- 
in/es a pieeiso analogy to the foi eed movements 
of the in lined dog It the eomuion fnni tlies, 
Jh'osophila, aie put in a tube and the tube turned 
so that only one end is lighted, oi one end 
tinned tow aid the window so that light lays 
strike that end before they do the other, the 
flies, if tliey move at all, will go directly to the 
end tovvaid the light If the tube is turned 
thiough ISO dcgiees, they will again go toward 
the lightei end. Accoiding to the tropism inter- 
pretation, these movements aie produced as fol- 
lows: If the insect is facing the light at the be- 
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pfinning of the exppnment, light rays fall with 
equal intensity on the two eyes, equal stimuli are 
sent from the eyes to the central nervous system 
and from thcic to the leg muscles, the muscles of 
the two sides aie equally stimulated, and the ani- 
mal moves directly forward. Should the insect 
be staiiding so as not to face the light directly, 
one eye will leccive a strongei stimulus than the 
otlier, this unequal stimulus leads eventually to a 
stionger contraction of the inuseles on one side of 
the body than on the other and thus turns the 
body towaid the less stimulated side. As the 
body is turned, the eyes aic eventunlly In ought to 
a position wlieie they receive stimuli of equal 
strength, and the animal then moves towaul the 
direction of the light lays. Tins is then a foiced 
movement resulting from the action of the light 
rajs on the physicochemical make up of the ani- 
mal’s body and has nothing analogous to an in- 
telligent desire to go to the brightei legioii 
iSiinilaily, the moth, when it flies into a candle 
flame, does so because the physicoeheinieal com- 
position of its body res])(mds in a piecise, mechan- 
ical fashion to light stimuli, and the moth if it 
moves at all, is forced to go in that one direc- 
tion. 

In the illustrations given, the tropism is 
known us “positive’’ because the animal moves 
toward the souice of the stiniulus Othei ani- 
mals show a “negative” trojnsm in that under 
these same conditions they collect at the place 
faithest fiom the souice of the stimulus A 
revel sal ot this tropism may appear, however, 111 
that a “positive” animal may become “negative,” 
and vice versa 'riiis i ever sal was explained by 
Loeb as due either to a modifloation of the photo- 
chemical piocesses or to an effect on the iieivous 
system and may be expciiinentally produced in 
the laboiatoiy by suliicctiiig the animals to 
chemical 01 mechanical treatment It also fie- 
quently occuis in nature as when the laiv.e ot 
a baiiiuele aie strongly positive to light at the 
time of hatching and become equally stioiigly 
negative wdien they are a little older. This reac- 
tion to light IS called heliotiopism Other tiop- 
isms aie known us cliemotioinsm, gahaiiotiopism, 
tlieimotropism, rheotio])isni, anamiotiopism, ste- 
leotropism, and geotio])isin, aeeoiding as the 
stiiiiulating agent is chemical, electrical, heat, 
cuirent ot w’atei , current of an, contact with solid 
bodies, 01 force of giavity The lespoiises of ani- 
mals to these vaiioiis stimuli are frequently quite 
maiked and aie all, aceoiding to the tiopism 
theoiy, puiely foiced, mechanical movements re- 
sulting from the stimuli acting on the physico- 
chemical composition c»f the complex of structuics 
making up the body of the animal. 

Some e\]H‘riments on insects are dilDcult to 
explain on this theoiy. According to it, the con- 
stantly acting influence of the light ru,vs kecjis 
an aiiimjil turned in the proper direction, and, 
so to speak, steels it in the way it should 
go, but a firefly on receiving a flash from his 
mate wull tiiin and go directly to her, even 
though the flash is but temporary in duration 
and the greater })ait of his journey is earned on 
in the dark. This obbcrvation was recorded by 
Mast, who also, as a result of a reexamination 
of the “01 renting” reactions of insects, has con- 
cluded that even in th(‘se cases the effective stim- 
uli are not symmetncally applied as the tropism 
theory maintains, and the process of adjustment 
is really a reflex action. A similar explanation 
would be given of all the other tropisms. Stu- 
dents uf behavior also, notably those who have 


worked with the higher hymenoptera such as the 
wasps, are generally a^eed that it is impossible 
to explain their activities as tropisms, in the 
sense in which the word has been deflned above. 
The teim tropism with the appropriate pre- 
fix is convenient as a desciiptive term and is 
often so used without necessarily implying the 
tropistic interpretation of the ineehaiiisms em- 
ployed. In the recent development of physi- 
olugy, this tropistic concept lias been of very 
great value as a stimulus to investigation, and 
its inipoitance as such would not be lessened even 
if its final conclusions were overthrown. 

Sex Determination. For practical as well 
as sentimental leasons, the subject of sex deter- 
mination has received an immense amount of 
attention. The breeder of cows or the breeder 
of chickens for egg production could greatly in- 
ciease his profits if he could control the sex 
of his animals so as to pioduec a large excess of 
females, ami in human society desire is often 
oxpiessed for ollspniig ot one sex lathcr than 
another The generally accepted explanation 
at tlie piesent time is based on the number of 
clii oinoHonics in the sex cells. In the nucleus 
of each cell in the body is a substance called 
cliiomalin, which, at the time the cells divide, 
gioups into bodies l^iiow'ii as chromosomes. The 
numliei of these clinmiosonies is constant in any 
one species and is gcneially even. The excep- 
tions to this rule aic when* in a number of ani- 
mals one Hcv IS found to have regulaily one 
more eliiomosonie than the other. In the best- 
known cases, those of some of the insects, the 
female has an even numlior and the male one 
less. 01 an odd nuriihei. Ordinarily, the cinoino- 
homes occur in dehnitc pans, and this odd one, 
111 the case cited, is lecognizable as equivalent to 
one of a ccitaiii pair in the female. These are 
know'll teclinically as the “X” chromosomes, so 
that the female has two X’.s. the male only one. 
In otlim cases, the number 111 the male is even, 
due to the presence of a “Y” chromosome, which, 
howevei, docs not act as a mate to the X, so 
that, so fai as the X is concerned, its piesence or 
absence is a matter of indilFeieiiee In the 
pecuiiai senes of processes known as maturation 
thiougli whudi the sex cells pass before tliey 
unite, division is such that each mature egg 
cell contains only one X, wliile among the sper- 
matozoa one-half have one X, and the rest have 
none If a spermatozoon with one \ feitilizes 
an egg, the result is a cell with tw'o X’s, and a 
female results. If the egg is fertilized by a 
speimatozoon having no X, the resulting 111- 
dnidual is male If this cx]danation is cor- 
rect, it follows that sex is determined at tlie 
tune of fertilization of the egg and not by later 
agencies opciating on tlie develofuiig embryo. 
In some other animals, this cliiomosoinal action 
IS leverscd in that it is the male who has the 
even numbei, one more than the female, liecent 
woik indicates that this is not duo either to 
a greater or less quantity or to peculiar quality 
of the X chromatin but rather to a ceitain pro- 
portion betw'een the number of chromosomes and 
the other chroinobomes or “autosomes.” Obser- 
vations by Bridges on the fiuit Hy show a posi- 
tive correlation between the vaiyiiig numerical 
propoitions of these two kinds of chromosomes 
and the normal and abnormal sex condition in 
the adult flies 

Ciew has recorded the ease of a hen which 
laid feitile eggs in a normal fashion but which, 
with advancing age, developed rooster plumage 
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and functional male sex organs and became the 
father of a brood of chickens. This indicates that 
while sex deteimmation by the X chromosome 
may be the ordinal y method, this determination 
is not irrcvokable, but may be upset by later 
occur ing conditions. 

Embryolo^. Reproduction in animals is ac- 
complished by botli asexual and sexual methods. 
In the foinier ease, theie is eithei a growth of 
a bud from the surface or a division ot the body 
into two ])arts, followed by a growth of the 
bud or separated poitions until the full adult 
size is leached. Sexual lepioduction is the de- 
velopment of a new individual fioni a 8i>ecialized 
cell, the ovum oi egg, derived tioin the ovaiv of 
the female, and this egg eithei develops without 
fuitlicr tieatmeiit, a condition known as par- 
thenogenesis and of frequent occuiieiice among 
insects, oi as in the vast ma]oiity of cases, fuses 
with a s|)ermatozoon derived from the testis 
of the male, and this product, the feitilized 
ovum, IS the starting-jioint of the new' individ- 
ual By lejieated divisions of tins fertilized egg 
and ils deseendant cells, a many-celled Isnly is 
foimcd 111 which dilleientiations aiisc, and 
finally the completed animal with its complex of 
organs ajijieais Obsei vations on the dev’clop- 
ing embi vo in the hen’s egg aie easily made and 
w’cie <lesciihed as early as i(>21 by Haivey, whose 
dictum, “0//?/ic ovum cr oro,” d<ites fioin this 
time ’Ihe foundation ot modern embryology 
was laid by von Baer, who discoveied the mam- 
ma liaii ovum 111 1H2H In his completed w'oik, 
pnblislied in 1H.14, von Bam demonstrated the 
existence of the jnimaiy “geim layeis” which 
occu? in all of the metazoa In this same w'ork, 
he announced the discoveiy, since known as von 
Baer’s law', that in ])assing Irom the egg to the 
adult state the embrvo of a iiighei form goes 
through stages in which it resembles the einbiyo 
of low’cr forms 

Louis Agassiz jiointed out that m thus pass- 
ing from the one-celle<l egg to the adult condi- 
tion, an embi^vo passi's thiough a senes ot stages 
in winch it resembles a senes which would be 
foimerl if we arranged adult animals in order 
of increasing structural comjilexity from flic sim- 
ple ])ioto/()a to the higher metazoa, and he 
argued that tins and the series ot von Baer were 
prearianged by the C’leator at the beginning in 
order to dernoristiate his ])lan of ci eat ion A 
difiermit inter iiretation was later ]mt on tb(*se 
facts by tin* evolutionists, who lecognized in tbese 
series of embryonic stages a recapitulation of 
the ancestral Instorv of the race The (Jeirnan 
zoologist, Haeckel, W'us the most prominent ad- 
vocate of this theory, and largely thiough his 
influence it was geneially believ'ed that a lairly 
accuiate history of the ancestry of an ariirnal 
could be obtained through a study of its einbrv- 
onic stages. During the sevTiities and eighties, 
this belief w^as the inspiration of a great deal 
of descriptive embryology, but this phase of the 
subject has been very largelv given up, jiartlv 
because of the discovery that many embiv'oriic 
charaeters are newly acquired and not ancestral, 
and partly because of the shifting ot iiitci’est 
to the experimental method This law ot \on 
Baer is by no means abandoned, but ernbi yologists 
generally recognize that its application is limited 
to more generalized characters and dot's not ex- 
tend to the liner details 

Bv the end of the nineteenth centuiy, embry- 
ologists were divided into two groups, descrip- 
tive and expel imental. The descriptive embry- 


ologists, following the lines laid down by von 
Baer, wore studying with constantly improving 
technique the normal development of animals 
and had accumulated much information of a 
purely descriptive character. A speculation as 
to the real composition of the fertilized egg arose 
from this work. The egg appears to be perfectly 
homogeneous, but out of it, after repeated divi- 
sions, arises a dilierentiated body. Is the homo- 
geneity nieicly apparent and does the egg contain 
materials of different kinds which are separated 
fiom one another by the division jirocesses, or 
IS it re«il and does differentiation depend on the 
jiosition ot the cell in the complex and its rela- 
tion to surrouiiding cells? One answer to the 
question was s( night through the method of cell 
lineage This consists in following the develop- 
ing egg cell by cell until different regions oi 
organs of the adult body are outlined From 
learning in this wav the oiigin and fate of each 
cell, it wx'iH found that in many cases the pattern 
of the cleavage is so regular and the relation of 
certain cells to certain organs so definite and cer- 
tain as to indicate that cleavage is really a 
sepaiation of diffcient kinds of material from one 
another In some animals, this conclusion seems 
the inoie certain, because from the l>eginning 
certain portions of the eggs differ from tlie re- 
niairidei in color and appareiitlv follow definite 
and preananged paths until tliev give rise to 
definite oigans in the new individual Even 
where there is not this visible distinction, the 
regnlaiitv of the divisions indicates a similar, 
though invisible, condition. 

A second lino is more definitely experimental. 
Developing eggs aie mutilated in various ways, 
as bv the sepaiation of the cells from one an- 
otbci 111 tJic eaily cleavage stages, and a study 
18 made of the bcliavior of the resulting scpaiated 
hlastonicies Others arc treated chemically m 
such a way as to alter the osmotic jnessiiie or 
tlie chemical riatiiic ot the environment In this 
fashion, an expenmental analysis of the forces 
at w'oik in and on the embrvo may be made In 
later stages, opcrativ’o inter ference with normal 
developmental jirocchses is employed for the same 
j>iiif)ose These latci methods arc such as re- 
moving the spinal cord of an ani])hibiari embryo 
and icplacing it end for end, or removing arms 
fiorn Himilai embryos and grafting them into 
other part'' of the body The geneial jnirpose 
of all of these c\i>crirnents is to secnic data bear- 
ing on lire (picstion of how tar an organ is sclf- 
drllei cntiatirig, and how far its differentiation is 
a result of iriliucnces bujught to bear on it from 
iierghbor irig oigans For a discussion of the re- 
sults obtaini'd by these experiments, consult titles 
given in the bibliogiaphy 

Some eggs, as in many insects, develop par- 
Ihenogeneticallv', while others normally require 
fertili/ntion by a spermatozoon In many eggs 
ot this latter type, it lias been found possible to 
induce parthenogenesis by artificial means. The 
agent emjdoyed may be a ebaiige in the chemical 
composition of the surrounding medium, for ex- 
ample, adding certain chemn-als to the w'ater 
in the case of W'ater-living animals, or by me- 
chanical means such as shaking, and l.ocli suc- 
ceeded in producing parthcnogenctic dev clofmiont 
111 the frog np to sexually mature individuals by 
simply pricking the egg with a needle It w'ould 
appear that one function ot the spoirnatozoon is 
to stimulate the egg to develop, and this tunction 
may be replaced by other agents There rs reason 
to believe that, even rn the mechanical stimuli, a 
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chemical change is the ultimate cause of the de- 
velopment, and Lillie has recognized this chemical 
process in the working of a substance called fer- 
tilizin which is secreted by the egg and which 
when it comes in contact with a spermatozoon sets 
fiec a substance acting as a stimulus to develop- 
ment. Loeb, on the other hand, consideied that 
anything which can produce an egg nicnibiane 
is an ellicient stimulus and will start the develop- 
mental ])iocess. 

Histology. With increasing perfection of 
microscopic tocliiiKpie, anatomists studied more 
and inoic tlioifinghly the flnci details of animal 
and plant stinctuic, and tins niicioscopic in- 
vcsligation CMnitiially developed info a distinct 
subdivision of ariatoinv called histology. This 
concerns itself veiy little with the stiuctuie of 
piotoplasni or of the niidiirereiitiated cell but 
deals mainly witli the dilleieiitiated condition of 
colls as they appear in eonihination to fmin the 
vai lolls tissues of the hod\ 4 ’lns study may 
be di looted towaid the normal struetiiie of tis- 
sues, oi it may deal with then apiiearanee under 
abnoimal or diseased conditions In the diag- 
nosis and ticatmcMit ol many diseases, a com- 
parison of the iinnnal with tlie diseased condi- 
tion is often of veiy gieat practical importance. 

Cytology. Moie icccntly, cytology, or the 
division of misci ose(»pic anatomy whieli studies 
cspeeiallv the iindiflci entiated piotoplasni and 
the stiuetine of the simple cell, has leeeived 
especial attention. While the eailior eytologists 
thought they recogni/ed visible slriietiues in pio- 
tophisni, tile later teiideney was to lenard most 
of tliesc btnietuies as aitetacts oi alnioi malitics 
resulting tiom the manipulation to which * the 
mateiial must neecss.nily ho snhiccted in Older 
to study it, and to think of piotojilasm as a com- 
plex colloidal (ompound which mav in whole or 
in pait change from a sol to a gel condition and 
hack again, tliose changes being in some W'ay 
connected with the life manifestations of the jno- 
toplasm. Two kinds ot mateiial are leeogm/ahle 
in the cell, tlie nucleoplasm insnh* and tlie cyto- 
plasm outside of the nucleus, di/Ieiiiig fiom one 
another in their j)hy sicoclicmical C’ompositioii and 
containing did’cicnt kinds of materials In the 
nucleus is the chiomatin vvhicli has Ijeeii shown 
to have veiy gieat impoitanci* in the life of the 
cell and is an iinp<ntant agent in the tiansmis- 
Hion ot hei editary (pialities ISToie than any 
other jiortion of the c(’Il, the beha\ioi of tins 
ehiomatin during cell division by mitosis has at- 
tracted the attention of eytologists Still later, 
attention was tinning to the study of eytoplusmic 
inehisions known as cliondi lo^omes and (J(»Igi ap- 
paratus, structures which lie in the cyto[dasin 
and winch, owing to concentration of attention on 
the chromatin, wcic largely ignored hv caiilier 
eytologists Ofiinions ditTer ns to whether these 
are merely temporary stinctuies in the evto- 
plasm or peiniancmt organs with some possible 
function in heredity 

Ecology. This is a stiid.y of tlie living organ- 
ism ill its natural environment with especial ref- 
eienee to the reasons why it should bc^ ni that 
envnonrnent rather than in some othei In the 
environment of an animal would he included 
climatic conditions, chemical composition of the 
water or soil in or on winch it lives, location of 
its food, ])iesenee or absence of enemies, and con- 
ditions governing mating and care of the young 
Adams divides the siihicet into three aspects: 
individual, in whieli a paitieular kind of animal 
IS studied throughout its range of distribution; 


aggregate, where tlie taxonomic unit or family is 
traced throughout its early history; and associa- 
tional, in which the animal or group of animals 
is studied with reference to its association with 
other oiganisnis. Ecology as thus defined has 
rcceiv^ed little eonsideiation as compared with the 
amount of rescaieh deiuted to morphology, em- 
bryology, and physiology. A ralhcr cheap criti- 
cism, tie<|uently e\]>iessed in this coniieetioii, is 
apparently based on the assiirription that study- 
ing an animal under a microscope or in a labora- 
toiy in some W'ay alteis its character, so that 
what IS thoie seen is unnatural and abnormal. 
The absurdity of this extreme jmsition is siifii- 
crently' obvious, bill it is eeitainly true that the 
point of view of the old-time natuialist has been 
too much ignoied and that its leappeaianee 
iindei the newer name of ecology is a sign of 
piogiess. 

It seems probable that associational ecology 
oilers the most interesting field. A study of this 
sort would include, fust, a list of the species of 
animals and plants living in a given locality, 
and then a eonsideiation of the vaiious faetcus 
that have bi ought them together The elimatie 
and the soil eonditioris would he of much inipor- 
tanee, but the main interest w’oiild lie in a study 
of the Kdationship existing between the eoinpo- 
iieiit species of the association These i elation- 
ships may he hostile, as whcie one animal feeds 
on another; mutually beneficial oi syinbiotie, as 
111 the case {)f tlie sea anonionc* can ual on the shell 
ol a crab, coinniensul, as in tbc small crali living 
in tlie ovster sh(‘ll, wlieie neith(M aiiiinal is Isuie- 
lited, oi paiasitic, wheie one lives pei inaiieiitly 
atta<*Iied to the body of the othei , nr tlie,v may 
iiierelv amount to an occupation of the siiine gen- 
eral teintoiy without the animals having any 
very definitt* inlluenee on one another The breed- 
ing hahrts of component species would also he con- 
sideieil 111 r(‘f(‘reTi(*e to then inodilieation through 
tile association It is not to he* understood that 
in all cases definite and juccise icasons can be as- 
signed for the disti ilmtion of aniriinlH, foi be- 
cause of then loconiotiie poweis th(*ir ajipearanee 
ill a given locality miglit be quite accidental 
Carefully conducted obsiu Nations sliould, Imwever, 
.sejiaiate tin* accidental from tlie (lefin]lel\ signifi- 
cant distributions A study of tins sort niiglit 
ccrvei a corisidciable aiea, oi it rniglit be (]uito 
limited, as for example, tbe ant colonies studied 
by Wheeler, when* in a very restricted area as- 
sociations exjst betwccMi a coiisidci able number of 
aiiiinals, and coinplieated eeologieal conditions 
lesiilt 

Death. A (jiicstion to which biologists have 
devoted much attention is whether deatli is an 
inevitable and necessaiy process, oi whether, 
given a contiiuious optiniiirn ad|nstriient of in- 
ternal to external conditions, anv oiganism might, 
barring aeeident, be irninoital. Jboto/oa repro- 
duce by transverse fission "J’b(‘ body of tin* par- 
ent divides into two, usually equal, parts, each of 
wdiioli in its giowtli comes to resemble tbe parent 
in si/e and foirn Each of these later divides, and 
this IS continued indefinitely, no portion of any 
geiieiation dies unless bv accidental iiijiuy It 
IS evident that in this process wliich began with 
the first proto/oon and will coiiliniie to the last, 
we have a true bodily ininioi tality. Further, 
Can el has been able to keep portions of tlie 
heart of an einhiyo chick alive in artificial cul- 
ture media for a period of several tunes the 
normal length of life of the fowl, and there seems 
no reason why this might not be continued indefi- 
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iiitely. Similar resultH hnvo been reported by 
otherH, and the eon el 11 si on must follow that there 
IS nothing iiiJieient in piotoplasin itself which 
inevitably leads to seiieseense and doatli 

When, howe\er, we combine these individually 
jiotentially immoitfil cells into a system of tis- 
sues and oigaiis making up llie body of a complex 
animal 01 plant, death a])peais as an iippaiently 
inevitable pioeess at the end of a pei lod which is, 
loiighly speaking, ehai aetei istie loi each race, 
although length of life vanes in dilTeient fami- 
lies within a race and is iiiidoubtedl\ an inhei ited 
trait. Several explanations for the seiieseense 
and death of man v-eelled oiganisms have been 
given, some leferring them to changes in the i da- 
tive sizes of nucleus and cytoplasm in the cell, 
others to a deci’easc, with advancin;> dillei cut la- 
tion, of ability to assimilate nutrition and to 
eliminate waste, and still others to tlic tact that 
the combination of liighlv dilleienti.itcd cells 
into tissiK'S and then iclations to one anothei 
make up so complicated a bit of madimeiy tliat 
failuie to function noimally m oni‘ jMit disoi- 
gaiii/(‘s the w'hole mechanism It would appeal, 
from an\ or all of tln*se suggestions, that death 
is the ])i lee we pay for the dilleieiit lation of tis- 
sues making possible the elbeieiicy of 0111 liighlv 
oigani/ed bodies, and that bad we been contmit 
to remain pioto/oa, we might all be immortal. 

Economic Zoology. Jmpoit.iiit economic ap- 
plications of zoologv afijx'Hi along both incdnal 
and norimcdi(‘al lines Some ])ioto/o<i (. 111^0 dis- 
ease, some ]datbelmiritbes and neimitlndmintbes 
aie daiigeions j)ai.asite'%, and some ins(‘cts iaii\ 
dis(*as(>-prodnciiig oiganisms fiom oik* animal to 
anotlier Tliese are ob\i(»nsl> conditions ol in- 
terest tn pliv sieiaiis and saint ar i.ms, wlio derixe 
then intonnation eonceining the anatoinv, life 
histones, ecology, and met bods of (*ombating 
tlK***!* oiganisms tioin tin* lescMidies ol tlie zo- 
ologist, and the physician gets from the same 
souict* bis knowledge of nonnal ana1om;v and ciii- 
brNoIogx Most ol the ii()iiiiicdi<*al a|)plications 
]ia\c to do with the piodu,(tioii and ]»i esei \ at 1011 
of man's fciod and clothing Among the inxcite- 
biatcs, the most impoil.iiit an* tin* iiiseets, tor 
while only a few of these jnodiice lood (e g the 
bone\ be<*’) , and olbeis ni.iteiial ioi dothnig 
(eg, tlu* silkwoiiii) a laige immlM'i, wbidi ap- 
])ears to be ineieasmg, causes ^el lous losses 
tliioiigb then att.nks on commei cially v.ilu.ible 
plants An aj)])ieeiable piojioilioii ol the cost 
of pioduction of tood and dotlniig is due to the 
e\pens(* iiivohed 111 lighting the insect enemies 
of the jilants tioiii w Incli tli(*s(‘ m.iteiials an* 
obtained In the Ibnted States, tlu* boll wccmI, 
the gyps\ moth, tlu* coin boier (to combat 
winch a Fcdcial appiopi latioii ot $10,000,000 
was made m 1027), and the Japanese* lieefle aie 
striding <*\aini)les ol this situation Less spoc-- 
tacuiai but sinnbu pioblenis aiise in all jiaits 
of the eoiintiy, and huge aiiioiinls of money aie 
Hjieiit ainiiially in attempting to sohe them, tins 
woik IS hugely under siijiei vision of State and 
]M*deial entomologists to whom a[)pli(*litioiiB 
should be made foi advdee or assistance on any 
pioblenis connected with ins(*ct eontiol. See 
K\T()molc)GY, Ei’onomk’. 

Similar work is under way in otliei eountiies, 
although insect pests seem to be iinidi rnoie 
numerous in North Amei ica than in aiiv part of 
Europe. Other afiplicatioris of ecoiionnc zoologv 
are in the propagation of edible inollusea, enrs- 
taeea. fisli, torrapiii, etc : 111 the study of fui- 
beariiig animals, such as seals, and in devising 


means of protection against predatory animals 
other than insects. 

Bibliography. Itecent works in this fi(*ld are 
Parker and llaswell, Text Book of Zoology, 
Elton, Animal Kcologg , JVarse, Animal Erologi/; 
Morgan, Experimental Emhrgologij , Rogers, Text 
Book of Comparative Phynwlogy ; Wilson, The 
Cell in Development and Inherit an ce\ Loob, 
Barred Movements, Troptsms, and Animal Be- 
havioi , Moigaii, Emergent Evolution 

ZOBN, Isom, Anders Leonti ard (1800-11)20). 
A Swedish painter and cteher (see Vol. XX III). 
Tils e\liibition sliowod a curious juxtaposition of 
])ortfaits ol men and women in iriepioachable 
convcnliojial dn*ss and strikingly realistrc nudes, 
lie continued the }iioduction of etchings of the 
old tccbiiical cxecllcncc and produced several 
fine pieces ol sculpture, including “The Broken 
Pitcher” (1020) 

ZSIGMONDY, shTg'rnon-d^, ItinrARD (1805- 
). An Alls! nan elu*mist (sec* Voe XXTII). 
lie invented tlu* Menibianefilte r in 1017 and 
wiotc* Jjdnhudi (hr hoi loidelirmie (1020). 

ZUKOB, Adolf (187.'1— An Amciican 

motion pictnic* piocliic(*r, bom at Riese in Huii- 
gai\. and <*cliicated in Tlimgaiy and in tlu* sc lioola 
of N(‘w Yolk City lie c'aiiu* to tlic I'nitod States 
in IHHH Ecu sc‘vcial vcai'', lie* engaged 111 biisi- 
nchs 111 N(*w' Yoik City and tbicago and was 
later tlu* ownc*i ot scvcial vaudeville and inotjou- 
pudiiie t]ic‘atic‘s m New Y^oik City Tie founded 
the Famous IMaveis Film ( onipaii;v in 1012 and 
latei besame piesideiit of tlie Famous Plajers- 
Laskv Coipoiation, ami of its sueeessoi, the 
JYiiarnount JYimous-Laskv ( Vn poi .itioii (loiisult 
The House that Hhadoxvs Built, b\ Will Jiwin 
( 1 t)2.S ) 

ZTJBICH. The cajntal of tlu* C\rnton of 
ZuiicJi and the largest citv in Swit/eiland The 
jiopulatioii in 1027 was estiinatc*d to be* 215,4ti0. 
Zuiicli is the centu* of Swiss inclustiy and com- 
mei ee, the maiintaeluH* ol silk, eotton, and nia- 
climery being its pnMci])al induct nc's It is also 
the ]unc*tu)n of tlie gic‘al lutei iiat loiial i.iilways 
couric‘ctiug Fiance, («c*iinaii\, Aiistna, Huiigaiy, 
Italy, RelLiiuin and tlu* Xellici lands With the 
dcvelojuiicnt ol aviation it has taken its plac'c 
as an iiitcmalional air-tialbc centie In 1028 
the militarv laruling 1u*bl of ])iu*])endoi f was 
t‘iilaigc*d bv the jun chase ot land and const! iic- 
tion of luiilclmgs, logclbcr witli the installation 
ot iriodcm an pent ec|ni))nu*!it, so tliat in tlu* tn- 
tinc* it wcuild be huge (‘iiongb lor liotb civil and 
mibt.iiv 4ise In loll- It a new building w.is 
elected foi the lbnvc*isilv of Znricli ; it lias two 
mam wniigs c*oniu*ctcfl by a massive squaie tower 
215 lc*ot high Jn 1020 plans weic* announced 
loi the coiistr nclioii of a new st oc k-c*\c'ba iilm' 
building at a (*ost of appioxiiiiatcly $(}75 500. 
The Swiss Soemi ]Mnsenm and tlu* Pestaloz/a- 
anirni, an ('diicational (‘xbibition ])c*rtaming to 
the woik of Johann llennicli Pestalo/zi. the fa- 
mous Swiss edncatoi, have been acc'onimodatcd 
siiiec 1027 in tlu* Beckeiiliof 

ZWEIG, Stefxn (1881- ) An Aiistiian 

j)oet, diamatist, critic, and translator, who was 
1)0111 111 Vienna and studied ])b]b)sc)phv at the 
uuiveisity theic Among bis woiks arc the* 
])ociiis Sillnnie l^nxien , the liagc'du's Th('rsites 
(1001), Jeumias (1917) ; tlu* stones fJtsles Et- 
lebniss (1011), Veiivurunci dt i (Ufiihle (1020, 
111 English tiaiis , ConjUels, 1028 ) . essays on I cr- 
laine. Ye iliae ren ( traiislatc*d into Knglisli), Bo- 
mam Bolland (1020), EnniKtungtn an \ cr- 
haeren, and the senes Baumcistcr der Welt, 
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containing studies of Balzac, Dickens, Dostoev- 
ski, lliJlderlin, Nietzsche, Kleist, Casanova, Stend- 
hal, and Tolstoy. The last three studies were 
published in English in 1928 under the title: 
Adepts in ^clf -Portraiture. He edited the life, 
Mareellinc Dcshordes-Valmor, Sainte licuve^ and 
Jjiteraiische Charakterbilder^ and tiaiislated Bau- 
delaire, Verhaeren, Romain Holland, and others, 
lie is becoming widely appreciated in America 
through his adaptation of Ben Jonson’s ^ olpone, 
produced by the Theatie Guild of New York. 

ZWEIG," Arnold (1887- ). A German 

writer, born at Gioss-Glogau, Silesia, who was 
educated for the teaching profession in the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Munich, Hostoek, Tubmgeii, 
and Heidelberg, lie published his fust volumes 
ot short stories in 1910 and in 19111 his play. 
Ritual Murder in Hungary, was successfully pro- 
duced by Reinhardt in Beilin and tliroughout 
Germany and Austria. His experiences in the 


German Labor Corps in Northern France, Serbia, 
and Macedonia during the World War weie des- 
cribed in his novel The Case of Rcrgeant Cnscha 
(1927, Eng. trans., 1928). His other works in- 
clude Drei Ersahhingcn (1920) ; Das neue 
Kanaan (1925) ; Pont und Anna (1928) ; Juden 
auf der deutschen Buhne (1928). He also has 
translated works of Poe and Kipling. 

ZWEMER, Samuel Marinus (1867- ). 

An American misaionaiy, traveler, and author 
(see VoL XXTTf) Tn 1929 he was appointed to 
a piofeasoiship of Chiistian missions in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminarv, Princeton, N. J. His 
later wiitings include The Disintegration of Is- 
lam (1917); Influence of Aniimsm on Islam 
(1920), A Moslem Sccler after Cod (1920); 
Chrtsfiamig, the Final Religion (1921); Call to 
Prayer (1923); The Law of Apostasy in Islam 
(1924). 
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